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The  Lonesome  Factory  on 
Hudson's  Bay 


By 

J,  B.  Tyrrell 

and  James  Grant 


ALMOST  any  Hudson's  Bay  post  is  a 
poor  place  to  find  company — unless 
it  be    the    company    of    your    own 
thoughts.    But  the  Post  at  Fort  "^Churchill 
is  just  a  few  degrees  more  unhappy,  in 
this  regard,  than  any  other. 

Scattered  over  thousands  of  miles  of 
Canadian  wilderness  lie  these  grey, 
weather-beaten  houses,  some  more  pre- 
tentious than  others,  where  a  lone  man, 
with  a  white  wife,  perhaps,  or  native 
wife,  carries  on  trade  with  the  Indians  in 
the  territory  round  about.  Each  of  them 
is  sufficiently  removed  from  the  outside 
world,  although  some  have  a  rival 
of  the  Revillon  Freres  nearby,  for  com- 
pany; some  have  Indians  close  in  around 
them;  some  are  on  the  trails  used  by  en- 
gineers, surveyors,  or  geologists  inland 
bound;  and  some  are  even  within  a  few 
days  of  the  railways.  But  others  have  no 
mitigating  circumstances,  and  of  these  is 
Fort  Churchill. 

It  lies  on  the  West  coast  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  as  far  north  of  the  City  of  Toronto 
as  Toronto  is  north  of  New  Orleans.  The 
settlement,  as  I  knew  it  eighteen  years  ago 
and  as  it  remains  with  only  a  few  chang- 
es,  consists    of    twenty-five     half-breeds 


the  factor  and  his  family,  the  missionary 
and  his  family,  and  the  dogs.  It  lies  on 
a  little  ledge  of  arid  ground  on  the  edge 
of  the  Churchill  river  just  near  where 
tne  river,  having  widened  into  a  great 
lagoon,  flows  into  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
lagoon  and  the  Bay  lie  in  front  of  the 
post.  Behind  it  is  a  ridge  of  rock, 
perhaps  a  hundred  feet  high,  over  which, 
in  winter,  the  snow  drifts  until  it  buries 
the  post  above  the  eaves  of  its  ugly  build- 
ings. It  is  not  even  in  a  wooded  country, 
where  the  forest  might  lend  a  little  inter- 
est to  life  by  its  presence  there,  or  out  of 
which  might  come  animals  or  Indians 
that  might  create  some  diversion,  that 
might  even  offer  to  destroy  the  post  and 
so  confer  a  little  excitement.  No  such 
good  fortune.  For  hundreds  of  miles 
round  about  is  a  swampy  country  dotted 
at  intervals  with  a  few  trees  that  maintain 
a  difficult  footing  in  the  uncertain  soil. 
The  Indians  that  come  to  trade,  are  from, 
perhaps  three  hundred  miles  inland.  They 
come  but  twice  a  year.  The  Esquimaux 
arrive  from  up  the  coast  towards  the 
Northern  lights.  Once  a  year — in  August 
it  used  to  be,  and  it  may  be  yet,  for  all  I 
know — the  Company's  ship  pays  its  visit, 
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renews  the  stores,  takes  off  the  furs  and 
carries  back  the  report  of  the  Factor  and 
perhaps  a  letter  or  two  from  the  factor's 
wife  and  the  missionary's  wife,  to  the 
people  "at  home."  Once  or  twice  a  year 
there  is  a  coasting  trip  up  the  shore  among 
the  Esquimaux.  On  Sundays  and  holi- 
days the  missionary  in  the  Anglican 
Church  prays  for  the  King  and  the  Queen 
and  such  as  are  in  peril  on  the  sea,  but 
the  most  sincere  part  of  the  prayer  is  the 
simple  little  line  about  Daily  Bread.  Be- 
cause Daily  Bread  in  Churchill  is  not  al- 
ways a  certainty  for  the  half-breed  con- 
gregation and  it  is  just  as  well,  when  pray- 
ing, to  ask  for  it  anyway. 

It  is  eighteen  years  since  first  I  was 
there.  Mister  Hawes  was  the  trader  then 
and  Bishop  Lofthouse,  who  is  now  at 
Kenora,  was  the  "Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety" Missionary  in  the  place.  Lofthouse 
was  just  a  plain  ordinary  variety  of  hero, 
by  which  I  mean  that  he  did  nothing  sen- 
sational such  as  is  now-a-days  called  hero- 
ism, but  he  LIVED  for  about  fifteen  years 
in  that  forsaken  country  because  he  be- 
lieved it  was  his  duty — it  must  have  re- 
quired a  large  faith  in  his  duty.  With 
him,  lived  his  wife,  just  as  heroic,  who 
helped     him    in     everything,    from    the 


preaching  to  working  in  the  garden  to 
make  the  turnips  grow,  turnips  being  the 
only  thing  that  they  could  raise  in  that 
soil. 

But  Mister  Hawes  was  a  difi^erent  man. 
He  is  dead  now  and  it  will  make  no  differ- 
ence if  I  speak  of  him.  Not  that  he  ever 
did  anything  that  was  discreditable,  nor 
that  he  ever  said  anything  that  he  should 
not  have  said.  But  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  does  not  like  traders  that  talk 
too  much — nor  does  any  good  employer 
for  that  matter,  I  suppose — and  it  might 
not  have  approved  Hawes,  w^ere  he  alive, 
in  saying  what  he  said. 

He  was  a  quiet  little  man  who  could 
smoke  for  hours  at  a  time  without  speak- 
ing. He  had  been  a  sea-captain  in  the 
Company's  service  and  had  learned  the 
art  of  saying  nothing  in  the  course  of 
sailing  vessels  in  and  out  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay.  But  it  was  more  than  mere  quiet- 
ness that  possessed  Hawes.  There  was  a 
tinge  of  melancholy  in  it. 

I  began  to  think  that  the  half-breeds 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  dropped 
a  piece  of  bacon  on  the  "street"  one  day, 
just  outside  the  general  trading  store.  It 
was  just  a  little  piece  but  you  would  never 
have  forgotten  it  had  you  been   the  one 
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that  dropped  it.  It  was  pounced  upon 
before  it  touched  the  ground,  not  by  dogs 
but  by  three  half-breed  boys  who  had 
been  watching  me  with  terrible  patience. 

That  night  I  talked  to  Hawes.  His 
young  wife  was  putting  the  children  to 
bed,  and  singing  a  hymn  about  "Shall  we 
gather  at  the  river — "  Old  Hawes  was  in 
one  of  his  moods  and  I  knew  that  the 
hymn  was  worrying  him. 

"It  must  be  a  big  responsibility  to  see 
that  not  only  the  men  you  employ  get 
food  enough,  but  that  their  wives  and 
children  are  fed,  too,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  he  answered. 

"Your  people  seem  pretty  hungry,"  I 
remarked,  and  told  him  about  the  bacon. 

"Well!" 

"Well — is  food  so  scarce?" 

"Where  do  you  think  food  comes  from 
in  this  country?"  he  returned.  "Don't  you 
know  that  pretty  nearly  every  ounce  of  it 
has  to  be  carried  out  here  from  England? 
When  there  were  five  half-breeds  around 
the  post  that  was  not  too  bad.  There  was 
enough  work  for  them  to  do  to  justify  the 
company  in  feeding  'em.  But  when  there's 
twenty-five  and  work  for  only  six,  the 
company  can't  afford  to  feed  the  whole 
crew — though,  Lord  knows,  it  does  what 
it  can." 

"Can't  the  men  hunt?" 

"Hunt!"  he  grumbled.  "There's  noth- 
ing worth  while  hunting  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  here,  and  besides — they  have 
lost  the  knack.  They  couldn't  hunt  well 
enough  to  keep  alive." 

"So—" 

"So  they  live  around  the  post,  doing 
chores ;  feeding  the  dogs,  taking  a  boat  up 
the  coa.st  to  trade  with  the  Esquimaux,  tak- 
ing a  dog-team  up  the  river  in  winter  for 
fire-wood.  I  don't  need  so  many.  If  I 
fed  'em  all  there'd  be  no  sense  in  main- 
taining a  post  in  this  country  at  all.  The 
company  keeps  me  here  to  trade  food  for 
furs.  If  I  feed  all  the  food  to  the  breeds 
where  am  I  going  to  get  furs?" 

"Yes,  but  what's  to  become  of  them?" 

"God  knows.  They  love  children,  and 
it's  a  good  trait  in  'em,  I  suppose.  But 
this  is  no  country  for  loving  children.  For 
if  you  do  you  can't  feed  'em.  More  brats, 
less  food.  I've  told  'em  oft^n  enough  to 
quit  this  business  of  havin'  children.  I've 
told  the  Bishop  to  tell/em,  and  he  prom- 
ises he  will,  but  never  does.    It  would  be 


inconsistent  with  his  religion,  I  suppose. 
Well — it's  little  use  training  for  the  life 
hereafter  if  they  can't  get  enough  to  train 
on,  I've  twenty-five.  All  I  need  is 
four.  If  they  don't  soon  quit  bringing 
more  children  into  the  light  of  this  damn 
country,  or  unless  there's  a  plague  strike.'' 
us,  or  those  people  down  in  Canada  builc 
one  of  their  high-falutin'  railways  intc 
this  country  so  as  to  give  my  breeds  work, 
there's  going  to  be  another  story  like  the 
story  at  Factory." 

And  the  next  night,  in  little  pieces,  an(? 

very  slowly,  I  heard  the  story  of  

Factory,, a  post  on  Hudson's  Bay,  which 
has  since  been  dismantled.  This  is  th' 
story : 

There  was  a  Hudson's  Bay  post  onc( 
that  began  with  a  poor  devil  of  a  whit/ 
trader,  who  tried  his  best  for  eightecL 
months  to  be  faithful  to  the  memory  of  a 
dead  wife,  w-hen  all  he  had  was  a  photo- 
graph and  some  hair  and  a  letter  she  had 
written  him  once.  But  indigestion  from 
his  own  cooking  "got  him,"  and  to  save 
himself  he  married  a  motherly  little 
native  who  was  clean  and  almost  Christ- 
ian, except  that  she  used  to  grunt  as  she 
grew  old.  He  had  a  white  helper,  and  he, 
after    awhile,     married     another    native 

And  that  was  the  beginning. 

In  a  few  years,  when  other  factors  were 
appointed  to  that  post,  there  was  quite  a 
little  colony  of  half-breeds,  and  it  was  a 
tradition  that  went  with  the  factorship 
that  the  breeds  w^ere  to  be  looked  after.  In 
time  the  feeding  of  the  half-breeds  became 
a  problem.  The  company  raised  the  food 
allowance  for  the  post  and  sent  a  letter 
by  the  boat,  intimating  that  it  was  time 
the  unwarranted  staff  of  half-breeds  justi- 
fied its  existence  by  bringing  in  more  furs 
from  the  surrounding  country.  Presently, 
even  the  increased  food  allowance  became 
inadequate.  Factor  wrote  that  they  must 
send  him  more  food.  Company  replied  to 
cut  down  the  st-aff.  Factor  knew  that  that 
meant  the  woods  for  the  siipernumaries, 
and  that  the  woods  meant  death  from 
starvation.  He  tried  to  stretch  the  rations, 
but  failed.  He  put  off  the  evil  time  as 
long  as  possible,  and  then,  of  a  certain 
day,  he  announced  his  ultimatum :  all  but 
four  of  the  men  must  be  turned  off;  they 
must  shift  for  themselves. 

It  was  not  easy.  The  fifty  were  elo- 
quent.   The  factor  was  not  a  woman,  but 
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he  locked  himself  in  his  house  and  would 
not  listen.  He  knew  it  was  useless.  A  few 
prayed.  The  others  straightened  up  and 
prepared  to  depart. 

In  two  days  the  post  was  peculiarly 
quiet.  The  fifty  had  melted  away.  In 
time,  the  factor  forgot  about  them  until 
the  trading  season  came  on,  the  time  when 
the  hunters  come  in  with  their  furs.  All 
the  usual  Indian  hunters,  except  one  or 
two,  who  had  died  of  starvation  because 
some  little  thing  had  caused  the  deer  to 
avoid  their  usual  grounds,  came  in.  But 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  half-breeds  that 
had  been  turned  adrift,  until  one  night, 
near  the  end  of  the  trading  time,  the  fac- 
tor, walking  in  the  edge  of  the  bush,  came 
across  three  huskies  sniffing.  He  caused 
the  thing  at  which  they  were  sniffing  to 
be  given  a  decent  burial,  then  he  locked 
himself  up  in  his  house  again  and  sulked. 
Two  days  afterward,  three  out  of  the  fifty 
half-breeds  crawled  into  camp.  They 
had  been  successful;  they  brought  furs 
with  them.  They  were  healthy  and  had 
established  their  families  well — but  of  the 
others — .  They  did  not  know  and  the 
factor  did  not  press  the  question. 

"Yes,"  said  Hawes,  slowly,  without  emo- 


tion,  ''that  happened  in  's  Factory. 

I  hope  it  don't  happen  here.  The  man 
over  there,"  pointing  vaguely,  "took  to 
rum  and  religion  both  at  once.  They  kill- 
ed him." 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  may  deny 
this,  and  Hawes  is  dead,  and  there  are  no 
documents  except  a  letter  from  the  Bishop 
which  I  received  years  after  leaving  the 
post,  in  which  he  made  an  urgent  plea 
that  something  be  done  to  remove  the 
superfluous  half-breed  population.  He 
mentioned  that  the  only  apparent  alterna- 
tive was  starvation.  He  was  quite  casual 
about  it,  as  any  one  would  be  who  had 
lived  as  long  among  the  breeds,  and  had 
witnessed  the  problems  of  their  existence. 
But  you  cannot  say  that  the  company  is 
to  blame.  It  has  done  what  it  could  for 
the  breeds.  In  other  posts,  except  a  feAv 
in  sterile  country,  such  as  Churchill,  they 
do  very  well.  It  cannot  afford  to  support 
indefinite  numbers  of  half-breeds  forever, 
because,  of  course,  it  supports  the  usual 
number  of  widows  and  orphans,  which 
justify  the  existence  of  all  great  com- 
panies. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done  concern- 
ing" the  Hudson's  Bay  Railway  Company, 
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when  everybody  has  pointed  oui  the 
obvious  auvantages  which  that  railway 
gives  the  country  and  the  bread-eaters  of 
London,  and  the  company  which  is  to 
operate  it,  it  is  the  half-breed  who  shall 
be  most  \-itally  affected  by  it.  It  may  give 
him  work  and  food. 

I  said  before,  that  I  thought  it  was  the 
half-breed  problem  that  caused  Hawes  his 
fits  of  melancholia.  But  I  was  mistaken. 
He  was  sorry  for  them,  that  was  all.  He 
gave  them  as  much  food  as  he  could.  But 
the  thing  that  worried  him  was,  I  found, 
a  shipwreck,  one  of  those  wrecks  that  never 
gets  into  print,  unless  by  accident,  but 
which  is  written  gravely  against  the  pro- 
fit and  loss  account  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

Hawes  had  lost  his  ship  in  the  Bay. 
He  had  made  some  slight  error  in  his  cal- 
culations and  the  rocks  and  tides  of  the 
Bay,  resenting  her  intrusion  into  parts  of 
the  Bay  where  she  was  not  supposed  to 
go,  wrecked  the  vessel.  Hawes  was  saved. 
That  was  what  worried  him. 

"You  were  lucky  to  escape,"  I  said. 

"Lucky!"  he  turned  and  studied  my 
face  intently  for  several  moments.  His 
pipe  he  held  suspended  near  his  lips. 
"Lucky!"  he  echoed,  gruffly.  "Hmph! 
Next  time  I'm  aboard  a  ship  and  she  gets 
hurt — I  stay  aboard.  That's  where  a  cap- 
tain should  stay.  That's  where  I  should 
have  stayed." 

He  was  quite  calm  about  it.  He  had 
merely  made  up  his  mind  that  he  should 
have  gone  down  with  the  boat,  instead  of 
having  been  rescued  and  given  this  post 
by  the  company. 

A  few  years  ago  I  read  in  a  Montreal 
paper  that  a  passenger  steamer  was  wreck- 
ea  on  Lake  Winnipeg.  All  but  two  women 
and  the  captain  were  saved.  They  refused 
to  leave  the  vessel.  When  I  was  in  Winni- 
peg again  I  looked  up  the  reports  of  the 
wreck  there  and  found  what  I  had  sus- 
pected. The  captain  was  Hawes.  He  had 
left  the  company's  service  and  had  satis- 
fied his  grudge  against  himself. 


This  that  I  have  written  is  a  little  of 
the  story  of  Churchill.  The  Bishop,  who 
is  now  at  Kenora,  could  tell  much  more 
much  better.  But  even  he  could  not  tell 
it  all.    Churchill  has  been  a  marked  place 


on  the  map  for  almost  three  hundred 
years.  In  1619,  Jens  Munck,  a  noble- 
hearted  Dane,  who  wanted  to  find  the  road 
to  China,  wintered  there.  One  of  his  ves- 
sels was  lost.  All  of  his  men,  save  two, 
died  of  scurvy.  He  and  the  two  returned 
ed  to  Denmark  in  the  sloop  which  had 
accompanied  the  larger  vessel. 

An  hundred  years  after  Jens  Munck, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  founded  a 
trading  station  there,  and  a  few  years  later, 
in  carrying  out  a  clause  in  its  agreement 
with  the  British  Government,  it  fortified 
the  country  by  the  construction  of  what 
is  now  the  most  remarkable  military  ruin 
on  the  continent  of  North  America.  Its 
walls  were  forty  feet  thick,  with  ordnance 
to  match.  Nevertheless,  when,  a  few  years 
later,  a  gentleman-trader  named  Samuel 
Hearne  was  in  charge  of  the  factory  and 
the  fort,  and  when  a  dapper  French  ad- 
miral sailed  up  and  demanded  admittance, 
the  courteous  Hearne  threw  open  his 
gates,  handed  over  the  keys,  and  surren- 
dered with  as  much  grace  as  though  the 
French  admiral  had  been  ofiFering  to  cheat 
liimself  in  a  bargain  in  furs.  Hearne  was 
made  prisoner,  returned  to  England  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  sent  out 
by  the  company  again  to  take  charge  of 
the  post,  without  even  a  reprimand,  so  far 
as  can  be  learned,  which  throws  some  light 
on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ideals 
in  those  days. 

Since  then  Churchill  has  been  a  mere 
trading  station.  The  French  destroyed 
portions  of  the  great  fort  and  left  it  as  it 
now  Ues,  crumbling.  To-day,  nobody 
pays  any  attention  to  it.  The  post  existe 
to  trade  with  the  Indians  and  the  Esqui- 
maux, as  said  before.  The  Indians  are 
paid  one  price  for  their  furs  and  receive 
in  return  so  much  supplies.  The  Esqui- 
maux are  paid  half  the  price  for  the  same 
thing,  and  when  they  buy  their  supplies 
receive  half  as  much  as  the  Indian  re- 
ceives. That  is  the  usage  of  that  coun- 
try. The  company  started  it,  and  there- 
fore, it  is  law.  The  Esquimaux  acknow- 
ledge it  and  the  Indians  approve.  What 
does  it  matter  if  an  Esquimaux  receives 
only  one-quarter  as  much  supplies  for  a 
fur  as  an  Indian  receives  for  the  same 
thing? 

This  is  not  to  blame  anybody.  The 
company  would  not  care,  and,  anyway,  it 
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is  a  matter  for  philanthropists  and  Gov- 
ernments— what  becomes  of  the  people  in 
that  country.  But  it  is  always  interesting 
— no,  it  is  terrible,  to  recall  the  story  of 
Churchill.  It  is  the  lonesome  post. 
Heaven,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Churchill  half- 
breed,  will  be  a  hole  scooped  in  the  lee 
side  of  a  loaf  of  bread — an  inexhaustible 
loaf. 

Churchill  may  become  a  great  port  if 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Railway  should  happen 
to  go  there,  but  it  will  be  a  bad  place  in 
summer  on  account  of  the  flies  and  the 
mosquitoes,  and  there  will  always  remain, 


carved  in  the  rock  which  lies  behind  the 
post,  the  picture  of  the  man  who  was  hang- 
ed for  stealing  a  salted  goose  from  the 
company.  That  carving  was  probably 
made  by  one  of  the  masons  employed  in 
the  building  of  the  great  fort  in  1742.  In 
those  days  there  was  a  little  more  food  in 
Churchill  than  to-day,  because  all  the  wild 
geese  had  not  been  killed  off  by  the  ''game 
hogs"  of  more  southern  latitudes.  But 
even  then,  they  hanged  a  man  for  steal- 
ing one,  so  precious  was  food;  and  when 
I  was  there,  they  had  given  up  the  goose 
hunt.    Because  there  were  no  more  geese. 


Conscience  Money 


By 

Ella   Middleton  Tybour 


MISSWETHERBY  counted  money 
in  the  Redemption  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  Moreover, 
she  had  counted  it  for  twenty-five  years, 
which  is  quite  a  slice  out  of  one's  lifetime, 
taking  it  all  in  all.  She  had  spent  those 
years  in  a  swivel-chair  in  the  basement  of 
the  Treasury  building,  and  had  worn  holes 
in  several  cushions  as  the  days  came  and 
went. 

Filthy  lucre  it  was  indeed  she  handled. 
Notes  worn  out  in  service  came  back  to 
her  for  final  counting  when  condemned 
for  circulation  and  sentenced  to  destruc- 
tion. 

"Sometimes,  my  dear,"  confided  Miss 
Wetherby  to  a  sympathetic  listener,  "I 
shrink  from  touching  them.  I  do  in- 
deed." 

And  it  was  not  strange  that  she  shrank 
from  her  daily  task.  Limp,  mutilated, 
and  inconceivably  dirty  were  the  notes 
that  had  started  forth  so  crisp  and  clean. 
It  almost  seemed  as  if  they  had  returned 
dejected  and  humiliated  from  their  en- 
counter with  the  world.  Certainly  they 
were  scarred,  battered,  and  badly  worsted 
by  the  conflict,  even  as  unsuccessful  mor- 
tals are  exhausted  by  the  fray  and  unable 
to  cope  with  the  inequalities  of  life.  A 
bank-note  must  be  very  bad  indeed  to  be 
pronounced  unfit  for  use. 

Through  the  days  of  the  week  Miss 
Wetherby  was  a  counting  machine,  and 
existed;  at  night  and  on  Sundays  she  was 
a  woman,  and  lived — not  quite  as  other 
women,  perhaps,  for  she  who  goes  forth 
daily  to  earn  her  bread  is  widely  separated 
from  her  who  eats  the  bread  that  others 
earn;  but  still  a  woman  with  something 
to  love  and  live  for. 

"I  think,"  remarked  a  neighbor  in  the 
Redemption  Division,  "it  is  outrageous  for 
you  to  have  to  support  another  woman's 


children.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  endure 
it  so  patiently." 

"Endure  it!"  Miss  Wetherby's  mild 
blue  eyes  grew  large  with  astonishment. 
"Endure  it !  AUcia's  children !" 

"Oh,  well,  of  course  she  was  your  sis- 
ter, and  all  that.  But  you  can't  deny  they 
are  a  constant  expense  and  anxiety." 

Miss  Wetherby  did  not  deny  it.  She 
lost  herself  momentarily  in  retrospection. 
Expense  and  anxiety — yes,  that  was  true. 
Alicia's  children  were  that,  and  something 
more.  She  pondered  gravely,  then  her 
thin,  middle-aged  face  became  suddenly 
luminous,  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  an- 
other package  of  notes. 

"Yes,"  she  said;  "yes,  that's  all  true. 
But,  then,  can't  you  see?  I  have  some- 
thing to  go  home  to." 

And  the  other  woman,  who  lived  alone 
in  a  third-floor  back,  became  suddenly 
silent  and  counted  industriously. 

Something  to  go  home  to!  After  all, 
is  not  that  the  key-note  of  life? 

Alicia's  children  had  come  to  Miss 
Wetherby  when  the  boy  and  the  girl  were 
six  and  four  years  old,  respectively.  At 
that  age  they  were  altogether  charming, 
and,  given  food,  warmth,  and  unlimited 
love,  had  no  further  demands  to  make 
upon  life.  Now  they  were  eighteen  and 
sixteen,  and,  while  still  undeniably  charm- 
ing, their  demands  were  less  moderate. 

The  Treasury  Department  paid  Miss 
Wetherby  seventy-five  dollars  a  month. 
Alicia's  legacy  brought  her  love  in  plenty, 
but  nothing  at  all  in  hard  cash.  Hence 
the  problems  of  existence  became  very 
puzzling. 

Robert  had  graduated  at  the  High 
School,  and  Miss  Wetherby  had  \'isions  of 
West  Point  for  him,  having  a  deep-rooted 
conviction  that  he  was  destined  to  defend 
his  country'  in  time  of  stress,  and  ornament 
it  when  peace  prevailed.    Meanwhile,  the 
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boy  grew  apace,  and  developed  critical 
faculties  regarding  neckties  and  hosiery. 
Little  Alicia  still  went  to  school,  but  she 
too  had  reached  the  period  of  adolescence. 
Her  skirts  were  longer,  and  she  received 
callers  in  the  evenings. 

''I  don't  understand  it,"  mused  Miss 
Wetherby,  fingering  her  pay  envelope. 
"There  used  to  be  enough,  but  now  every- 
thing is  changed." 

There  was  not  enough.  Robert,  frown- 
ing over  a  denied  request  involving  the 
expenditure  of  five  dollars,  announced  his 
determination  of  becoming  self-supporting 
and  independent. 

Miss  Wetherby  carried  a  heavy  heart 
to  the  Treasury  Department  next  day. 
For  the  first  time,  the  personal  equation 
entered  into  her  soul  with  regard  to  the 
money  she  counted.  Those  ragged,  dirty 
notes,  destined  to  be  ground  into  nothing- 
ness— what  would  a  few  of  them  mean  to 
her? 

"Ah,  well,"  she  sighed,  "there's  no  use 
wishing. 

That  night  Robert,  sulkily  triumphant, 
announced  that  he  had  obtained  employ- 
ment with  a  real-estate  firm. 

"A  chap  I  know  got  me  in,"  he  boasted. 
"I'll  be  no  more  expense  to  you,  Aunt 
Mary." 

"Oh,  Robert  dear!  And  your  West 
Point  appointment  promised !" 

Robert  carelessly  lit  a  cigarette  and  as- 
sumed a  manly  attitude. 

"I  might  as  well  tell  you,  Aunt  Mary, 
that  I'm  not  going  to  West  Point.  I'm 
going  into  business.  What's  the  Army 
anyhow?    West  Point?    Oh,  bosh !" 

Thus  was  one  more  castle  in  the  air 
shattered  and  crumbled  into  dust. 

Robert  received  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month  for  his  services,  and  felt  himself  a 
capitalist.  In  the  first  flush  of  his  inde- 
pendence, he  had  asked  his  aunt  what 
board  she  expected,  pulling  out  his  roll  of 
five-dollar  bills  with  the  casual  manner 
of  one  accustomed  to  deal  with  much 
larger  matters.  Her  eager  and  almost 
tearful  repudiation  of  the  money,  he  ac- 
cepted with  a  careless  "Oh,  well,  all  right 
— if  that's  the  way  you  feel  about  it." 

And  Miss  Wetherby  straightway  began 
having  much  better  dinners  than  she 
could  afford,  because  Robert,  havins;  wish- 
ed to  pay  his  board,  might  j>o  elsewhere 
if  the  food  were  not  to  his  liking. 


The  world  is  full  of  Miss  Wetherbys, 
and  the  weakness  of  their  love  has  helped 
to  wreck  many  lives.  But  then,  too,  it 
may  shine  out  like  a  beacon  and  bring 
safely  home  one  whose  wandering  feet 
would  otherwise  have  stumbled  and  fallen 
in  the  dark  byways  of  life.    Who  knows? 

So  time  slipped  away.  Little  Alicia 
had  a  new  party  frock,  and  Robert  cele- 
brated his  nineteenth  birthday.  This 
celebration  took  place  down-town,  and  his 
aunt  and  his  sister  were  not  invited  to  at- 
tend. 

Time  passed.  Miss  Wetherby  counted 
money  all  day  in  the  Treasury,  and  took 
to  counting  it  in  her  dreams  at  night,  in 
a  vain  effort  to  make  her  receipts  equal 
her  expenditures. 

One  day  a  note,  worn  to  dissolution,  fell 
out  of  the  bundle  after  she  had  recorded 
her  count,  and  she  passed  on  her  package 
of  money  without  seeing  it.  All  bundles 
of  condemned  notes  are  cut  in  two,  and 
each  half  is  counted  by  a  different  person. 
If  the  counts  do  not  agree,  there  is  investi- 
gation; if  they  do,  the  money  is  ground 
into  pulp. 

In  straightening  her  desk  preparatory 
to  going  home.  Miss  Wetherby  discovered 
the  fragment  and  carefully  placed  it  in 
a  drawer.  To-morrow  she  would  see  that 
it  reached  its  proper  destination,  but  for 
to-night  it  would  be  quite  safe. 

She  dined  with  Alicia,  the  third  place 
at  the  little  table  being  unfilled,  and  the 
food  was  ashes  to  her.  Alicia  grumbled  a 
little  about  her  brother's  freedom. 

"He  goes  where  he  pleases.  Aunt  Mary, 
and  you  never  say  a  word  to  him.  I'll  bet 
anything  he  went  to  Benning  this  after- 
noon." 

"My  dear !"  Miss  Wetherby  was  startl- 
ed, the  idea  not  having  occurred  to  her 
before. 

Alicia  persisted. 

"Well,  I  do  think  so.  He's  always  talk- 
ing about  the  races,  and  I  heard  him  tell 
Joe  Ridgway  he  could  pick  the  winning 
horse  every  time.  I  wish  you'd  let  me 
go.  Aunt  Mary.  Need  we  have  rice-pud- 
ding quite  so  often,  and  don't  you  think 
I'm  old  enough  to  have  coffee  after  din- 
ner?" 

Miss  Wetherby  made  no  reply.  She  was 
staring  at  the  empty  place  with  a  curious- 
ly strained  expression.  Robert's  father, 
she  remembered,  had  also  been  sure  of  liis 
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ability  to  select  the  winner,  and,  indeed, 
had  often  done  so.  Once,  however,  he 
had  staked  all  and  failed. 

Long  after  Alicia  had  gone  to  bed.  Miss 
Wetherby  sat  in  the  tiny  parlor,  her  hands 
clasped  in  her  lap.  She  seemed  to  know 
what  to  expect,  and  had  no  censure  for 
the  lad  for  whom  she  waited;  only  love 
and  commiseration. 

"Perhaps,"  she  reflected,  with  her  cus- 
tomary optimism,  "if  he  loses  all  his  earn- 
ings now,  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  him  and 
save  trouble  after  a  while.  I  hope  he  won't 
win — that  would  encourage  him  to  keep 
on." 

Robert  did  not  win.  When  at  last  the 
door  opened  and  the  boy  entered,  with 
lagging  footsteps  and  a  furtive  air  that 
told  its  own  story,  Miss  Wetherby  asked 
no  questions.  She  watched  him  pass  into 
his  own  room,  and  heard  him  cast  himself 
upon  the  bed.  Should  she  go  to  him? 
She  did  not  know.  Robert  had  not  en- 
couraged demonstrations  of  affection  late- 
ly. So  she  waited  silently  until  she  could 
endure  it  no  longer,  and  then  went  in. 

"Robert,"  she  said,  "what  is  it?" 

It  was  no  longer  the  man  of  the  world 
to  whom  she  spoke,  but  a  wretched  boy, 
who  clutched  her  hand  tightly,  feeling 
that  a  port  of  any  sort  is  not  to  be  despis- 
ed during  a  storm. 

"What  is  it?"  she  repeated. 

Then  he  told  her,  his  face  pressed  into 
the  pillow  and  his  voice  muffled  and  indis- 
tinct.   Once  she  interrupted  him : 

"I  don't  understand.  You  say  you  took 
monev.  Surelv,  surelv — oh,  Robert,  not 
that!''  ^  ^     ■ 

It  was  the  old  story.  The  real-estate 
firm  by  whom  he  was  employed  received 
much  money  in  checks  and  currency.  It 
was  his  daily  duty  to  take  this  money  to 
the  bank  and  deposit  it.  Lately,  however, 
he  had  deposited  the  checks  and  retained 
the  currency. 

"You  don't  understand.  Aunt  Mary; 
you — you  can't.  It's  the  ponies  —  they 
got  possession  of  me.  I  went  to  Benning 
every  afternoon  and  every  afternoon  I  lost. 
I  had  to  keep  on  going,  to  make  good." 

He  stopped,  and  swallowed  convulsively. 

"The  first  of  the  month,"  he  said,  in  a 
frightened  whisper,  "they'll  find  it  out, 
and  then  they'll  arrest  me." 

"How  much   did    you    take?"      Miss 


Wetherby  was  surprised  to  find  her  voice 
so  firm. 

He  named  a  sum  whose  magnitude  de- 
prived her  of  breath  momentarily.  She 
had  expected  a  possible  fifty  dollars  as  an 
outside  limit.  Faint  and  dizzy,  she  re- 
treated to  her  room,  and  the  dawn  of  day 
found  her  sitting  there  by  the  window. 

At  the  usual  time  Miss  Wetherby,  per- 
haps a  shade  paler  than  yesterday,  went 
to  the  Treasury,  and  the  morning  was 
like  other  mornings  in  the  Redemption 
Division.  Many  packages  of  money  pass- 
ed through  her  thin,  blue-veined  hands. 
Mechanically  she  counted  them,  but  al- 
ways a.s  she  recorded  the  amount  she  saw 
the  sum  need  by  Robert  before  the  first  of 
the  month.  She  felt  bitter  and  resentful 
toward  this  money  which  was  to  be  ground 
into  pulp,  while  her  boy — Alicia's  son — 
must  hereafter  subsist  upon  apples  of  So- 
dom for  lack  of  it. 

"Let's  go  over  to  the  park  for  a  breath 
of  air." 

Miss  Wetherby  glanced  at  the  clock,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  it  noon. 

"No,"  she  said;  not  to-day,  Mrs.  Mills. 
I  have  a  letter  I  must  write." 

"Well,  then"— Mrs.  Mills  was  busilv 
pinning  on  her  hat — "I  won't  put  it  away. 
You'll  look  after  things." 

She  waved  her  hand  comprehensively 
tow^ard  the  money  on  her  desk. 

"Yes,"  replied  Miss  Wetherby;  "yes, 
of  coui-se,  Mrs.  Mills.  I'll  look  after 
things." 

From  force  of  habit,  she  opened  a  draw- 
er in  her  desk  and  took  out  her  lunch, 
but  she  did  not  untie  it.  Instead,  she  sat 
gazing  into  the  open  drawer,  as  if  fascin- 
ated. The  half-note  so  carefully  put  away 
the  night  before  lay  there  quite  safe  and 
comfortable,  and  in  the  corner  were  three 
figures — a  five  and  two  ciphers.  She  took 
it  out  and  laid  it  on  her  blotter.  It  was 
a  very  veteran  of  a  note,  scarred  and  bat- 
tered to  the  point  of  dissolution,  but  the 
figures  were  distinct  enough.     Five  hun(i- 

red   dollars!     And    Robert    needed . 

Her  eyes  wandered  toward  the  package  she 
had  just  counted  and  recorded,  also  five- 
hundred  dollars  in  denomination,  but  the 
other  end  of  the  note.  With  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  hand,  she  removed  the  top 
one  and  laid  it  also  on  her  blotter.  The 
result  was  a  perfect  note,  barring  the  wear 
and  tear  of  fme. 


so 
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Miss  Wetherby  gasped  and  looked 
around.  She  was  virtually  alone  in  the 
large  room,  and  quite  unnoticed.  With  a 
quick  movement  of  her  hands,  she  separat- 
ed the  flimsy  half-note  just  removed  from 
her  package,  leaving  figures  in  the  corners 
of  each  part.  One  piece  she  returned  to 
the  package,  the  other  lay  beside  its  com- 
panion on  her  blotter,  and  the  note  it 
made  was  almost  perfect. 

"Now  God  forgive  me,"  she  whispered, 
as  she  reached  for  the  mucilage-bottle. 

Five  minutes  later  a  respectable  old 
note,  held  together  by  a  strip  of  tissue- 
paper,  and  minus  one  corner,  lay  in  Miss 
Wetherby's  black  bag.  It  was  so  easy — 
so  very  easy.  Yesterday  she  had  counted 
the  money  and  recorded  the  amount  be- 
fore the  note  found  in  her  drawer  had 
slipped  away  from  the  elastic  band  that 
held  them.  The  amount  marked  on  the 
package  must  have  agreed  with  the  other 
half,  or  she  would  have  known  it  by  this 
time.  Hers  was  the  last  count  before 
destruction,  and  the  money  would  not  be 
handled  again.  That  much  was  sure,  and 
for  to-day  she  would  take  chances.  She 
took  desperate  chances.  Looking  hastily 
at  the  packages  of  money  before  her,  she 
snipped  a  strip  sometimes  from  one  and 
sometimes  from  another.  Then  she  paus- 
ed and  looked  at  her  neighbor's  desk. 
Mrs.  Mills,  it  appeared,  was  counting  the 
other  end  of  five-hundred-dollar  bills. 

"Why  not?"  said  Miss  Wetherby,  and 
snipped  again. 

She  grew  more  skilful  and  more 
thoughtful.  Any  note  that  can  show  its 
denomination,  she  knew,  can  be  redeem- 
ed, no  matter  how  dilapidated,  therefore 
it  was  not  necessary  to  withdraw  any  fig- 
ures from  Mrs.  Mills's  packages — merely 
fragments  of  the  middle.  From  her  own 
packages  she  took  the  edges  and  the  fig- 
ures, and  always  she  left  enough  of  the 
note  to  be  destroyed  to  show  what  it  had 
been.  There  was  also  enough  of  the  note 
to  be  redeemed  to  show  the  amount  in- 
tended. 

With  compressed  lips  and  feverish 
hands,  she  again  made  u-se  of  tissue-paper 
and  mucilage,  and  within  the  half-hour 
allowed  for  hmeh  she  managed,  quite  un- 
noticed, to  piece  together  four  notes,  When 
Mrs.  Mills  returned  from  the  park,  .«he 
found  her  friend  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  white  and  exhausted^  with  glitter- 


ing eyes  and  trembling  hands;  but  she 
resumed  her  work  when  the  others  did, 
and  counted  industriously  all  the  after- 
noon. The  notes  went  to  the  grinding 
machine,  and  Miss  Wetherby  went  home 
richer  by  two  thousand  dollars,  made  in 
one  short  half-hour.  She  had  no  fear 
about  the  mutilated  money.  Any  bank 
would  exchange  it  for  new,  and  send  it  in 
for  redemption. 

She  went  home  with  a  curious  feeling 
of  elation.  Robert  was  safe — there  was 
enough,  and  more  than  enough.  Why  she 
had  taken  the  extra  amount,  she  did  not 
know.  Had  the  half-hour  been  longer, 
she  would  probably  have  continued  piec- 
ing notes  together  and  secreting  them  in 
her  black  bag,  so  possessed  was  she  by  the 
desire  for  money,  and  the  conviction  that 
she  must  accumulate  all  she  could  while 
the  opportunity  lasted. 

When  she  reached  home,  Alicia  and 
Robert  were  out.  On  the  table  lay  the 
day's  mail,  with  on  top  a  long  white  en- 
velope bearing  the  War  Department 
stamp.  It  was  Robert's  appointment  to 
West  Point,  Miss  AVetherby  read  it  many 
times,  and  as  she  read  she  formulated  the 
one  great  resolution  of  her  life. 

"Robert,"  she  said  that  night,  "here  is 
your  appointment.  And  I  have  arranged 
to  get  that  money  for  you,  but  I  will  not 
give  you  one  cent  unless  you  agree  to  go 
to  West  Point.  Otherwise  the  law  may 
take  its  course." 

Lying  broad  awake  that  night.  Miss 
Wetherby  listened  to  the  passing  hours, 
and  to  the  quiet  breathing  of  the  girl  at 
her  side.  Out  of  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness little  devils  appeared  and  attacked 
her  with  poisoned  darts. 

"You  are  a  thief,  a  thief,"  they  said. 

"I  have  wronged  no  one,"  she  protest- 
ed. "The  money  would  have  been  de- 
stroved;  and  the  Government  is  rich." 

"You  are  a  thief,  a  thief." 

The  clock  ticked  it,  the  passing  street 
cars  ground  it  out,  wheels  rolling  over  the 
asphalt  repeated  it,  and  the  rain  that  beat 
against  the  window  took  up  the  refrain : 

"A  thief,  a  thief." 

"Our  Father  in  Heaven,"  prayed  Mi.ss 
Wetherbv,  "have  mercy  upon  me.  I  had 
to  have  the  money — you  know  I  did." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
days  that  followed.  Robert  took  and 
passed  hjs  examination,  and  was  duly  en- 
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tered  at  the  Military  Academy.  Money 
was  promptly  produced  for  his  entrance 
fee  and  other  incidental  expenses. 

"I've  given  you  your  chance,"  said  his 
aunt.  "I  was  determined  you  should  have 
a  chance.  Now,  make  the  most  of  it,  for 
I  can  do  no  more." 

Money  was  also  forthcoming  when 
Alicia  mentioned  an  invitation  to  spend 
the  summer  with  a  friend  in  the  Berk- 
shires. 

"I  can't  go  without  clothes,"  said  the 
girl,  "and  I  know  you  can't  give  them  to 
me.  Aunt  Mary.  I'm  past  seventeen  now, 
and  I'd  rather  stay  at  home  than  not 
have  suitable  things." 

"You  shall  have  them,"  said  Miss 
Wetherby. 

So  Alicia  went  away,  and  the  summer 
— the  red-hot  Washington  summer — 
slowly  passed. 

All  day  Miss  Wetherby  counted  money, 
looking  at  it  with  sick  abhorrence,  and 
loathing  the  physical  contact  as  it  passed 
through  her  hands.  She  no  longer  want- 
ed it,  but  nevertheless  at  ni^ht,  when  in 
her  little  stifling  room  she  slept  the  sleep 
of  utter  exhaustion,  she  usually  dreamed 
she  was  piecing  together  mutilated  notes. 
Often  she  awakened  frightened  and  trem- 
bling— discovered  and  in  the  clutches  of 
the  law. 

When  the  autumn  came,  Alicia  did  not 
return  to  the  little  flat.  Instead,  she 
wrote  her  aunt  of  her  marriage  to  the 
brother  of  the  girl  with  whom  she  had 
spent  the  summer. 

I  knew  you'd  say  I  was  too  young, 
Aunt   Mary,   and    how    could    you 
give   me   a   w^edding,   anyhow?     So 
we  just  did  it  quietly  in  New  York, 
and  Ruth  went  with  me,  so  it's  all 
right.     We're  going  at  once  abroad, 
but  I'm  coming  first  to  say  good-bye 
to  you,  for  I  want  you  to  see  Harry, 
I  know  you  will  like  him.    .  .  . 
Another  letter  came  also,   frank    and 
manly  in  tone,  and  containing  eminently 
satisfactory  statements    as    to    references 
and  settlements.     Apparently,  Alicia  had 
done    well    for    herself.    Miss  Wetherby 
folded  the  letters  with  shaking  hands. 

"If  I  hadn't  done  it,"  she  said,  "Robert 

would  have  been   in   prison,   and  Alicia 

could  not  have  gone  to  the  Berkshires." 

Two  large  tears  glistened  on  her  pale 


cheeks,  and  more  followed  when  she  tried 
to  wipe  them  away. 

"Thank  God!"  she  sobbed.  "Thank 
God!   Now  I  can  begin  to  save." 

For  the  best  part  of  four  years  Miss 
Wetherby  saved,  and  her  bank  account 
swelled  visibly,  but  she  no  longer  had  her 
little  flat.  One  room  was  quite  enough, 
she  said,  now  that  she  was  alone.  She 
had  a  small  oil-stove  in  it,  and  did  light 
housekeeping — so  light,  sometimes,  it 
could  hardly  be  called  housekeeping  at 
all.  The  Treasury  still  paid  her  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  month,  and  each  month  she 
put  away  fifty  dollars,  and  lived  upon  the 
remaining  twenty-five — food,  lodging,  and 
raiment,  and  the  little  gifts  she  always 
sent  her  children  at  Christmas.  And 
every  year  the  price  of  living  steadily  in- 
creased. She  had  to  buy  medicine,  too, 
at  times,  for  there  were  heavy  colds  in 
winter  and  equally  heavy  inertia  in  sum- 
mer. 

She  grew  daily  more  languid,  and  her 
friends  in  the  Redemption  Division  re- 
commended raw  eggs,  beef  juice,  and  port 
wine.  Miss  Wetherby  smiled  acquiescence 
and  purchased  breakfast  foods,  the  cheap- 
er vegetables,  and  an  occasional  soup- 
bone.  Whenever  she  could  add  a  dollar 
or  two  to  the  monthly  fifty,  she  did  it, 
and  rejoiced  greatly. 

She  was  often  cold  in  winter  and  stifled 
in  summer,  but  the  seasons  passed  some- 
how, and  now  there  was  enough.  There 
was  even  a  little  over,  for  the  bank  paid 
interest,  and  a  little  still  remained  of  her 
first  deposit. 

And  so  one  day  she  did  not  go  to  the 
Treasury  at  nine  o'clock,  as  usual.  In- 
stead she  went  to  the  bank  and  withdrew 
her  deposit,  down  to  the  very  last  dollar. 
There  were  four  five-hundred-dollar  bills 
and  some  additional  smaller  notes. 

Seated  at  a  writing-table  in  the  ladies' 
room,  she  carefully  counted  it,  then  took, 
from  her  bag  a  long  white  envelope,  linen 
lined   and   ready    stamped.      It   was   ad- 
dressed : 

The  Conscience  Fund, 
Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

and  contained  a  few  lines  in  delicate,  old- 
fashioned  writing: 

The   enclosed   is   in   payment    of 
money  taken  by  me  from  the  Gov- 
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ernment  during  a  period  of  great 
need.  It  has  been  returned  at  the 
first  possible  moment.  I  deeply  re- 
gret my  sin,  and  have  made  what 
reparation  I  could. 

Miss  Wetherby  took  up  a  pen,  hesi- 
tated, and  laid  it  down  again. 

"I  cannot  sign  my  name,"  she  said.  "I 
cannot  do  it." 

She  folded  the  sheet  of  paper  about  the 
four  five-hundred-dollar  bills  and  placed 
them  in  the  envelope,  sealing  it  carefully. 
Her  business  being  now  transacted,  she 
left  the  bank  and  sought  the  letter-box  on 
the  corner.  It  received  the  envelope  with 
the  inditi'erence  of  letter-boxes  in  general, 
and  Miss  Wetherby  straightened  her 
shoulders  and  held  her  head  a  little  more 
erect  as  she  turned  away. 

Suddenly  she  felt  very  tired.  The  June 
sun  beat  mercilessly  upon  her  head,  and 
heat-waves  reflected  from  the  asphalt 
scorched  her  face.  In  Lafayette  Tark, 
near  by,  the  shade  looked  cool  and  invit- 
ing. She  thought  she  would  go  over  and 
sit  on  the  bench  beneath  the  giant  elm 
for  a  while. 

Washington  was  in  the  throes  of  the 
period  of  intense  heat  often  experienced 
in  June,  and  luckless  humanity  gasped 
for  breath,  existing  because  they  must, 
and  not  from  personal  desire  to  do  so. 

It  was  not  so  cool  under  the  elm  as  it 
had  looked  from  the  sidewalk.  Miss 
Wetherby  sank  down  upon  the  green 
bench  and  put  her  hand  to  her  head?  She 
wa^  glad  to  rest.  She  hoped  soon  to  lose 
that  uncomfortable  ringing  in  her  ears 
that  had  set  itself  to  the  old  refrain,  ''You 
are  a  thief,  a  thief." 

"I  was,"  she  said,  half  aloud.  '1  was 
yesterday,  but  not  to-day." 

She  held  tightly  to  her  black  bag,  for 
it  contained  the  smaller  notes  not  en- 
closed in  the  envelope,  and  witli  Ihem 
she  meant  to  he  extravagant.  She  was 
going  to  West  Point,  to  see  Robert  gradu- 
ate. Everything  was  all  planned  and  ar- 
ranged. When  she  had  rested  a  little, 
she  was  going  down-town  to  buy  two 
ready-made  silk  dresses — two  at  one  time ! 
"I  will  take  the  next  car  for  down- 
town," she  thought. 

Many  cars   went    by,     and    still   Miss 
Wetherby  sat  on  the  green  bench  under 
the  elm.     Noon  approached,  but  still  she 
sat  there,  her  black  bag  clutched  in  her 


hands,  and  her  lips  parted  in  a  tremulous 
smile.  A  policeman  passed,  paused,  looked 
searchmgly  at  her,  and  walked  slowly  on. 
Miss  Wetherby  resented  it  vaguely.  What 
right  had  he  to  look  at  her  to-day?  She 
had  returned  the  money.  The  very  next 
car  should  take  her  down-town,  and  she 
would  buy  a  lavender  foulard  trimmed  in 
white. 

The  sun  climbed  higher,  and  the  heat 
increased.  Across  the  broad  avenue  the 
White  House  glistened,  spotless  and  daz- 
zling, with  the  many-columned  Treasury 
on  its  right.  In  its  basement  women  were 
counting  condemned  money,  regardless 
of  the  heat.  Miss  Wetherby  reflected  that 
she,  too,  would  be  counting  there  to-mor- 
row, as  usual. 

She  looked  again  across  the  avenue, 
but  now  she  could  not  see  the  Treasury 
clearly,  because  the  air  was  full  of  purple 
waves.  It  was  strange  she  had  never  be- 
fore noticed  how  crooked  some  of  the  col- 
umns were.  Again  the  policeman  passed, 
and  paused  uncertainly. 

Miss  Wetherby  looked  him  full  in  the 
face,  and  rose  to  go  down-town — swayed, 
caught  at  the  green  bench,  and  collapsed, 
a  crumpled  heap,  upon  the  asphalt. 

"I  knew  it,"  said  the  policeman,  hurry- 
ing up.  "Another  case  of  heat  prostra- 
tion.   Call  the  ambulance." 

In  the  Emergency  Hospital  they  did 
their  best,  but  the  young  doctor  shook  his 
head. 

''Utter  exhaustion  and  lack  of  nourish- 
ment." he  said.  "No  chance  in  this  heat. 
No  chance  at  all." 

Miss  Wetherby  opened  her  eyes  and 
looked  at  him. 

"The  Thief  upon  the  Cross  was  saved," 
she  said;  "have  I  no  chance?" 

The  clerk  in  charge  of  the  Conscience 
Fund  whistled  when  he  opened  a  long 
white  envelope,  next  morning,  and  two 
thousand  dollars  fell  out  upon  his  desk. 
He  started  the  money  upon  its  proper 
course  in  red-tape  officialdom,  then  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  to  a  companion. 

"It  beats  me,"  he  said,  "this  Conscience 
Fund  business.  But  I  suppose  they  only 
send  it  back  when  they  have  so  much 
money  they  don't  know  what  else  to  do 
with  it." 

And  in  the  Redemption  Division  a 
\vell-worn  swivel-chair  was  pushed  to  one 
side,  empty  and  neglected. 


A  TURN  IN  ONE  OF  OTTAWA'S  PARTICULARLY  BEAUTI- 
FUL PATHS. 

The  Glory  of  the  Cities 

■What   a   bit   of  grass,  some  trees,  a    flower   and 

pool    of    clean    water    may    mean    to    the   most 

commercial  town    or    city    in    Canada 

By   Madge   Macbeth 


THE  modern  business  man  may  tell 
you  that  the  glory  of  the  cities  is  the 
wreath  of  smoke  that  sways  over  the 
busiest  of  them,  just  touched  on  the  under 
side  by  the  steeples  of  industry — the  tall 
chimnies.     The   long-haired  idealist   on 


the  city  council, — or  if  he  is  not  on  the 
city  coimcU  he  is  Secretary  of  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  leading  church 
— will  tell  you  that  the  glory  of  tie  cities, 
should  be  green  grass  and  trees  and  run- 
ning streams  and  fountains  and  free  Wag- 
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nerian  concerts.  But  both  are  wrong.  A 
dirty  smoky  city  is  all  very  well.  So  is  the 
pastoral  beauty  of  a  farm  and  the  hysterics 
of  the  Wagnerian  affair.  But  the  real 
Glory  of  the  modern  city  is  when  the  busi- 
ness man  has  been  made  to  see  that  a 
clean  city,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
green  grass  and  parks  and  trees,  makes 
business  better ;  and  when  the  civic  beauty 
faddist  has  been  fished  out  of  the  clouds 
on  the  end  of  a  window  rod,  and  made  to 
see  that  busyness  is  the  basis  of  all 
the  cities  and  that  without  a  factorv  or 
two,  there  is  no  sense  in  making  parks  and 
boulevards. 


way.  A  city  may  be  made  beautiful  and 
maintain  factories  at  the  same  time.  And 
in  fact,  if  some  of  the  money  which  many 
a  Canadian  city  now  devotes  to  its  public- 
ity department,  were  turned  into  the  mak- 
ing of  wider  streets  and  allowing  for  parks 
and  gardens  within  the  city,  they  might 
find  better  results. 

A  city  is  born  dirty.  There  are  bound 
to  be  the  things  that  have  been  left  by 
the  builders,  the  shavings  and  bits  of 
brick  as  it  were.  And  it  is  admitted  that 
a  city  must  first  of  all  secure  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  industries.  But  after 
that,   in   the  making  of  these  industries 


The  three  towers   are   a   part  of   the   rustic   archway   leading   Into   the   Ottawa   Exhibition 

grounds.     This   arch  is   made   of  every  Isind   of  Canadian   wood,   and   no   two   sections  are 

alike.     It  took  a  prize  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair. 


Now  the  City  of  Ottawa  has  made  long 
strides  in  this  direction.  All  Canada  has 
heard  about  the  Ottawa  Improvement 
Commission  and  Guilds  of  Civic  Art  have 
been  supporting  it  as  a  righteous  example 
for  many  moons.  Some  cities  have  been 
inclined  to  answer  that  Ottawa  has  not  the 
industries  that  they  have,  and  that  while 
Ottawa  may  prink  and  preen  herself  and 
admire  her  own  reflection  in  the  placid 
waters  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  it  is  Hull — 
'dirty  face'  Hull,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  that  really  is  busy  and  really  is 
contributing  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
But  they  have  no  right  to  answer  that 


more  successful  and  in  the  attraction  of 
other  industries  to  the  locality,  civic  im- 
provement helps.  And  in  this  civic  im- 
provement, Ottawa  is  still  an  example  for 
the  others. 

Nebuchadnezzar  left  us  the  Hanging 
Gardens  of  Babylon.  Appius  Claudius  be- 
queathed us  an  aqueduct  and  roadway. 
Diocletian  is  remembered  for  his  stunts 
in  monuments  and  baths.  Crazy  Caligula 
beautified  Rome.  The  di  Medicis  gave 
Florence  some  of  her  many  jewels.  Ver- 
sailles points  back  to  Louis  XIV.  The 
Floating  Gardens  of  Mexico  are  to  the 
honorable  memory  of  the  Aztecs.     Mont- 
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real  will  no  doubt  live  forever  by  the  repu- 
tation of  its  whanes.  Toronto  for  its 
smug  prosperity.  Winnipeg  as  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Canadian  West  and  Vancouver 
because  it  has  sold  all  its  waterfronts  to 
railways.  But  Ottawa  shall  be  called  a 
city  of  beauty  when  these  other  places  are 
ten  foot  deep  in  the  dust  of  their  own  biLsi- 
ness.  And  it  behooves  them  to  wake  up! 
To  remember  that  clean  air  means  better 
workmen  and  that  sunlight  makes  bright- 
er wits !  And  as  for  the  New  Littles  Cities, 
that  are  springing  up  all  over  Canada,  let 
them  cherish  the  waterfront  and  the  val- 
levs  and  the  trees.     Let  them  remember 


cities;  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  make 
her  a  polished  gem  set  in  the  surrounding 
grandeur  of  the  great  Dominion. 

But  a  city  must  breathe,  it  must  have 
lungs.  All  the  great  over-populated 
centres  recognize  this  now,  when  for  many 
reasons,  land  in  the  closely  settled  districts 
is  almost  unpurchasable.  Whv,  New  York 
paid  $1,800,000.00  for  the  site  of  Seward 
Park,  recently — less  than  two  acres  of 
ground  in  a  congested  section.  Note  that 
and  be  warned,  ye  City  Treasurers! 

So  it  goes  without  saying  that  to  pro- 
vide against 'expensive,  luxuries  like  this, 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  vouth  of  a  citv 
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that  the  railways  don't  need  to  be  given 
every  square  inch  of  waterfront  property, 
and — that  there  was  once  a  man  who  re- 
marked upon  the  value  of  a  Thing  of 
Beauty. 

The  premier  has  been  accused  of  mak- 
ing the  beautification  of  Ottawa  his  hobby 
— in  fact,  he  admits  it,  and  it  would  do 
every  Canadian  credit  to  follow  Sir  Wil- 
frid's example.  There  is  an  especial  rea- 
son that  Ottawa  should  receive  more  at- 
tention than  any  other  city  in  the  Domin- 
ion— for,  of  course,  she  is  the  Capital, 
hence  more  or  less  a  model,  a  place  set 
apart  from,  and  a  little  above,  her  sister 


to  build  it  well,  and  it  is  shocking  to 
realize  how  little  pro\'ision  has  been  made 
in  the  younger  cities,  for  lungs  and  good 
circulation.  Canadians  who  did  not  have 
the  privilege  of  hearing  ^Ir.  Henry  Vivian 
when  he  was  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  some  of  the 
worst  slum  conditions  are  not  in  the  older 
cities,  where  perhaps  excuses  might  be 
made  for  them.  But  let  me  quote  Mr. 
Vivian  as  nearly  as  memory  will  permit: 
"This  fetid  district"  (showing  on  can- 
vas an  unspeakably  squalid  mass  of  houses 
from  which  a  stream  of  filthy  men, 
women  and  children  oozed)  "this  district 
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gives  you  aii  idea  of  prevailing  slum  con- 
ditions, not  in  London,  not  in  Paris,  but 
in  Toronto!  And  this"  (showing  an- 
other picture,  worse  than  the  first  if  possi- 
ble) "is  not  Berlin,  not  St.  Petersburg,  but 
Winnipeg!" 

Does  it  not  seem  incomprehensible  that 
Winnipeg,  our  pride,  our  Chicago,  grow- 
ing with  such  prosperity  and  swiftness,  I 


say  does  it  not  seem  incomprehensible 
that  she  should  already  in  the  heyday  of 
her  youth  have  a  blot  on  her  'scutcheon?' 
Ottawa,  indeed,  has  slums  too,  but  none  of 
the  conditions  such  as  were  brought  to 
light  in  those  pictures. 

In  every  well  built  metropolis  there 
should  be  reserved  sections  where  air  may 
drive  out  condensed  gasoline,  where  blue 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE 
RIDEAU  CANAL:  AN 
ALLURING  STRETCH 
FOR  THE  CANQE  5f}EN 
OF    THE    CITY, 


THE  GLORY  OF  THE  CITIES. 
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sky  may  take  the  place  of  blading  electric 
signs,  and  where  old  Sol,  himself,  may  be 
seen — not  merely  his  reflection  in  the 
plate  glass  windows  of  a  twenty  story 
office  building!  There  should  be  a  real 
grass   plot   undecorated   by   a   Keep  Off 


notice,  where  Baby  may  stick  her  pudgy 
fingers  in  the  dirt,  and  bring  forth — who 
knows! — perhaps  an  angle  worm:  where 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  play  mumbly-peg 
without  fear  of  breaking  the  point  off  a 
new  jack  knife,  as  when  playing  in  the 


A    QUIET     NOOKERY    BESIDE    THE 
DRIVEWAY  WHERE  ONE  CAN  REST 
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sod  which  surrounds  the  base  of  a  stunted 
tree! 

Of  course,  the  story  of  Ottawa's  regener- 
ate days  is  known  to  all  Canadians.  The 
first  strip  of  Ottawa's  driveway  was  built 
on  King  Edward  Avenue  just  below  Rid- 
eau  Street.  In  conipiirison  to  the  work 
done  later  it  looks  but  a  meagre  attempt 
at  beautification.  From  there,  the  work 
grew  swiftly.  Ottawa  now  has  nine  miles 
of  road  and  park  way:  by  the  spring  she 
will  have  thirteen,  extending,  with  a  very 
small  break,  from  the  Experimental  Farm 
to  the  Rockiiffe  Rifle  Ranges.  Almost  this 
whole  length  of  Driveway  extends  along 
the  bank  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  or  the  Ot- 
tawa river. 

From  the  illustrations  may  be  gathered 
a  general  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
'the  Driveway"'  is  laid  out.  Between  the 
two  roadways  there  are  foot  paths,  studded 
here  and  there  with  rustic  summer  houses, 
and  flower  beds,  while  diminutive  rustic 
bridges  span  the  spaces  between  one  grassy 
elevation  and  another.  The  work  at  Rock- 
iiffe varies  slightly  from  the  other  section, 
in  that  it  seems  to  aim  at  preserving  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  woods,  and  there  is 
little  attempt  at  "laying  out"  a  park — 
there  is  no  need  for  it.  Another  photo- 
graph herewith  reproduced  shows  the  im- 
provement made  in  what  was  a  filthy 
dumping  ground.  This  was  know  as 
Patterson's  Creek  and  looking  to  the  left 
of  the  Canal,  may  be  seen  the  way  in 
which    sunken    gardens   have    taken    the 


place  of  a  hideous,  unhealthy  spot.  The 
little  bridge  and  lodge  are  built  entirely 
of  cedar  and  add  materially  to  the  beauty 
of  the  place.  Aritficial  lakes  have  been 
made  along  the  strip  beginning  at  the 
Laurier  Avenue  bridge  and  these  are  bor- 
dered by  dense  ferns,  as  may  be  seen  in 
illustration.  The  last  piece  of  work  un- 
dertaken by  the  Commission  is  the  park 
on  'Nepean  Point.'  From  this  point  the 
Driveway  will  continue  along  the  water's 
edge  toward  Rockiiffe,  and  from  there  a 
wonderful  view  may  be  obtained  of  the 
river,  the  slope  of  the  Parliament  Hill, 
and  the  new  Chateau  Laurier. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  upon 
the  necessity  for  making  our  cities  beau- 
tiful and  healthful.  We  have  not  the  ca- 
thedrals, the  art  galleries,  the  ancient  cas- 
tles, the  Coloseums,  and  the  Parthenons  of 
older  cities,  but  we  have  God-given  re- 
sources and  men  of  genius  who  can  use 
them  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  while 
the  building  of  St.  Peter's  may  appeal  to 
some  as  an  achievement  well  nigh  un- 
paralleled, it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  thousands  of  people  on  this  con- 
tinent who  will  never  be  the  better  for 
St.  Peter's — they  will  never  see  it;  but  the 
good  done  for  them  within  their  own 
cities  will  earn  for  the  man  or  men  who 
have  the  people's  well-being  at  heart, 
greater  thanks  and  appreciation — greater 
results — than  will  the  Shades  of  Michael, 
about  whom  perchance  many  of  the  peo- 
ple know  nothing. 


3|^AVING  asked  and  received  much  from  life,  what  have  we 
f^  given  in  return? 


The  Automobile  and  its 
Temperaments 


By 

Douglas  Hallam 


MAN  has  created  no  more  human 
thing  than  automobiles.  These 
creations  of  rubber,  canvas,  wood, 
leather  and  steel  are  not  mere  machines, 
they  have  characters  and  souls.  Who  has 
not  come  across  the  bad  character  car! 
The  automobile  with  a  weak  character  and 
a  low  soul  is  a  very  bad  automobile  indeed. 
Such  automobiles  are  like  many  an  un- 
skilled laborer,  working  grudgingly,  un- 
intelligent! v,  and  often  on  strike.  But  the 
other  kind!  They  have  the  souls  of  con- 
querors, sportsmen,  poets;  they  annihilate 
distance,  run  ^vith  eagerness  and  exhilar- 
ate with  the  ease  and  splendor  of  their 
flight. 

When  it  comes  to  buying,  caring  for, 
and  driving  an  automobile  the.sc  things 
must  be  considered — the  soul  and  char- 
acter mu.st  be  reckoned  on.  Some  pleaiiure 
automobiles  have  the  soul  of  a  professional 
road  runner  and  demand  a  great  sum  of 
money  for  each  mile  run.  Others,  over- 
smart  in  appearance,  with  big  hoods  over 
small  engines,  and  wearing  too  much  brass 
jewelry,  are  like  ^^llage  corner  sports,  loud 
in  their  promises  and  boasts  but  failures 
in  execution.  Then  there  are  machines 
like  some  women,  machines  which  need 
to  be  coaxed  and  fussed  over,  which  are 
delicate  and  cannot  stand  rough  work, 
which  obey  or  sulk  without  any  apparent 
causes.  And  lastly  there  are  automobiles 
like  strong,  adventurous,  self-reliant  men, 
ready  for  anything  at  anytime,  never  ly- 
ing down  under  the  load  and  never  quit- 
ting. Such  an  automobile  is  the  kind  to 
buy ;  but  to  pick  it  out  I — that  is  a  difficult 
matter. 

The  first  thing  to  determine  is  the  work 
the  machine  will  have  to  do;  that  is,  the 


number  of  people  to  be  carried,  the  bag- 
gage to  be  transported,  the  roads  over 
which  the  machine  is  to  run,  the  weather 
conditions  and  the  mileage  expected.  And 
the  second  thing  is  to  find  out  where  your 
car  can  be  repaired  and  the  reputation  of 
the  company  selling  the  car,  as  to  the  mat- 
ter of  repairs.  Getting  a  car  to  suit  the 
number  of  people  to  be  carried  makes  a 
great  difference  in  costs — both  first  and 
running,  and  comfort.  If  a  seven  passen- 
ger car  carries  only  two  or  three  people 
tlie  total  cost  per  mile  per  person  is  very 
high  and  comfort  is  sacrificed.  In  the  first 
place  the  original  outlay  is  greater  than 
necessary,  running  charges  are  high  be- 
cause of  the  big  engine  which  eats  up  gaso- 
line whether  carrying  three  or  seven  peo- 
ple, and  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the 
big  tires  puts  up  the  rubber  bill.  Then, 
too,  a  car  with  springs  designed  to  carry 
some  thousand  pounds  in  passengers  and 
baggage  are  harsh  and  stiff  when  carry- 
ing only  from  three  to  four  hundred 
pounds.  Useless  weight  in  a  car  is  only  a 
nuisance  and  expense.  A  four-seated  body 
is  much  lighter  than  a  seven-seated  body. 
The  difference  in  weight  between  the  two 
will  make  a  slow  sullen  car  lively  and  add 
miraculously  to  hill-climbing  power.  It 
is  important  to  buy  a  car  suited  to  the 
number  of  people  to  be  carried.  Many 
people  find  it  cheaper  to  keep  a  small  four- 
seated  car  for  city  use  only  and  a  big  car 
for  the  country.  Of  course  a  small  car  is 
quite  capable  of  trips  into  the  country  of 
from  twenty-five  to  sLxty  miles  if  the  roads 
are  at  all  decent. 

Considering  the  question  of  roads,  it  is 
of  course  obvious  that  the  car  for  town  use 
will  not  be  suitable  for  touring  and  the 
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touring  car  not  suitable  for  town  use,  A 
car,  suitable  for  the  city,  should  have  a 
short  wheel-base  so  that  it  may  be  turned 
easily  in  a  narrow  street;  small  wheels  so 
that  tire  charges  will  not  be  great,  and.  in 
this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
a  36  X  51/^  inch  tire  cannot  be  retreaded 
economically  while  smaller  tires  can;  and 
a  low-powered  engine  so  that  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  will  be  small.  On  well  paved 
streets  such  a  car  answers  all  requirements 
and  is  satisfactory  for  short  runs  into  the 
country.  But  the  absolute  city  car  is  the 
limousine,  built  to  keep  out  dust,  rain, 
snow  and  cold.  With  its  heavy  body  and 
light-powered  engine  it  can  only  be  used 
in  the  city.  The  vibrations  from  the  rough 
country  roads  pull  apart  the  limousine  top 
and  it  becomes  full  of  complaining  noises. 
Also,  at  high  speed,  the  top-heavy  limous- 
ine sways  from  side  to  side  in  an  alarming- 
manner.  Travelling  at  forty  miles  an 
hour  in  a  limousine  on  a  country  road 
gives  more  thrills  than  traveling  at  sixty 
miles  an  hour  in  a  touring  car.  A  tour- 
ing car  should  have  a  low  wheel-base  to 
lessen  the  movement  when  going  over 
bumps,  large  wheels  to  bridge  over  hollows 
in  the  road  or  step  easily  over  obstructions, 
low  centre  of  gravity  to  minimize  the 
chances  of  skidding  or  upsetting,  and  an 
engine  with  plenty  of  reserve  power  for 
hills,  sand,  mud,  and  for  getting  out  of 
ditches  and  other  tight  places.  Such  a 
car  in  the  city  is  hard  to  handle  in  traffic 
and  eats  its  head  off:  and  the  constant 
stopping  and  starting  of  a  heavy  car  is 
very  hard  on  the  tires. 

If  a  car  is  to  be  used  in  the  city  all 
winter  or  in  the  country  in  all  sorts  of 
weather  it  must  have  a  more  powerful  en- 
gine than  a  merely  fair  weather  car.  And 
again,  if  a  big  mileage  per  day  is  expected 
from  an  automobile  the  high-priced  heavy 
car  is  the  cheaper  in  the  end,  depreciation 
and  repairs  amounting  to  less,  with  the 
added  sureness  of  running. 

Also,  before  buying  a  car  it  should  be 
ascertained  where  repairs  are  to  be  made. 
Dealers  in  cars  not  made  in  Canada  some- 
times say  that  they  carry  all  necessary 
parts  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  but  in  reality 
if  anything  serious  happens  to  their  cars 
the  parts  have  to  sent  across  the  border. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  send  to  the  United 
States  for  gears,  or  bearing  cones,  or  other 
vital  parts,  or  to  have  the  crank  shaft  re- 


paired, it  is  just  as  well  to  buy  another 
make  of  machine  which  can  be  repaired  in 
Canada,  all  other  things  being  equal.  The 
delay  in  gettting  things  through  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  slowness  in  getting  the  parts 
from  the  far-distant  factories,  and  the 
chance  that  the  men  who  do  assemble  the 
parts  are  not  experts,  should  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

There  are  few  things  which  can  be 
"jotted  down"  about  driving  a  car — a  good 
motorist  is  born,  not  made.  But  one  thing 
should  be  attended  to,  and  that  is  the 
brakes.  The  best  thing  to  do  theoretical- 
ly, would  be  to  drive  without  using  your 
brakes  at  all ;  and,  practically,  to  use  them 
as  little  as  possible.  Some  showy  drivers, 
regardless  of  the  damage  to  the  car  or  the 
tires,  come  racing  up  to  the  place  where 
they  are  to  stop  at  great  speed,  then,  throw- 
ing on  the  brake,  thev  bring  the  car  up 
short,  often  letting  it  slide  ten  feet  or  more 
with  locked  wheels.  Such  braking  racks 
the  car,  ruins  'he  brakes  and  weakens  the 
tires.  Such  a  stop  has  been  estimated  to 
cost  thirty  dollars.  In  running  a  car  in 
the  country  it  is  well  to  fi'nd  out  early  in 
your  acquaintance  with  your  car  at  what 
speed  you  get  the  best  results  from  your 
engine  in  noiseless  operation,  usage  of  fuel, 
and  freedom  from  breakdown.  Some  cars 
will  run  their  best  at  fifteen  miles  an 
hour,  some  at  thirty-five;  but  whatever  the 
pace  is  this  mileage  per  hour  will  get  you 
over  greater  distances  faster  than  any  other 
rate.  It  is  a  mistake  on  long  trips  to 
speed  up  an  engine  which  runs  smoothly 
at  twentv-five  miles  an  hour  and  travel  for 
a  short  distance  at  fifty  miles  and  then 
drop  for  a  time  to  fifteen  or  twenty.  And 
besides  the  speed  at  which  the  engine  car- 
ries the  car  most  smoothly  is  easiest  on  the 
tires,  and  bursts  of  speed  weaken  them. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  minutess  spent  in 
changing  a  tire  means  eight  miles  lost 
at  twenty-five  miles  per  hour,  besides  the 
labor  involved  and  the  expense.  And  in 
addition  to  all  these  reasons,  high  speed 
on  the  road  is  inconsiderate  to  other  users 
of  the  road  and  has  caused  the  unjust  leg- 
islation concerning  speed  that  is  now  in 
force  in  many  localities. 

From  these  few  pointers  it  is  to  be  seen 
that  buying  a  car  and  running  it  success- 
fully does  not  depend  entirely  on  having 
the  original  "price." 


The  Instinct  Eternal 


By 

Stanley  Olmstead 


THERE  were  bunches  of  crumpled 
pink  roses  about  the  room,  and  a 
pervading  scent  of  citron  hardly  to 
be  accounted  for.  The  rugs  wiic  -parse 
on  the  carpet  of  sage  green,  wiih  a  nap 
so  heavy  that  one  had  the  feehng  of 
treading  on  some  especially  exotic  species 
of  hot-house  moss.  The  open  fire  blazed. 
Everywhere  within  the  wide  spaces  of  this 
Portage  Avenue  apartment  was  a  sort  of 
fresh  closeness. 

"Well,  I'm  with  you !"'  cried  Armath 
heartily. 

Obedient  to  the  direction  of  the  maid 
at  the  out^r  door,  he  had  followed  the 
long  hallway  its  full  length,  and  now 
stood  at  the  designated  threshold,  facing 
Mrs.  Biederman. 

"Tossed  up  again !"  she  .-aid.  and  arose, 
still  holding  her  book,  with  languid 
brightness.     "How  do  you  do,  Rufe?" 

"Never  for  keeps,"  he  jested,  for  her 
first  allusion.  Then  he  deluged  her  with 
his  big  hand-shake  which  was  like  the 
rest  of  him. 

Mrs.  Biederman  did  not  sit  down  again, 
but  stood  as  if  warming  herself  before 
the  fire.  She  was  wreathed  in  a  mild 
gaiety,  responsive  to  the  vigorous  cheer  of 
the  man.  But  she  trembled  slightly,  and 
the  hand  he  had  cla.?ped  was  icy  cold. 

"You  bridge-builders,'*'  she  said,  "bring 
some  of  the  draught  from  your  canons, 
some  of  the  spray  from  your  cascades. 
Let  me  see,  Rufe — how  long  has  it  been 
this  time?" 

"If  I  were  to  tell  you,  it  wouldn't  be 
diplomatic,"  he  parried.  "Yet  I  keep  the 
tally,  down  to  the  day." 

"Seven  years — I  know.  I  don't  count 
them;  but  they  confront  me." 

"They  pass  in  just  about  the  time  of 


Chii-iiiuus  to  Christmas  when  we  were 
children,"  he  reflected.  "Christmas  to 
Christmas !" 

•Oh."  she  shuddered^ — "that  used  to  be 
much,  nuich  longer." 

For  the  first  time  he  noted  that  her 
hair  was  snow-white.  But  the  change  was 
far  less  than  she  imagined.  After  all,  his 
most  vivid  recollection  of  her  was  from 
their  school  days;  and  then  she  had  worn 
long,  thick  braids  of  an  indescribably  pale 
flax,  almost  colorless.  Once,  in  a  fit  of 
jealous  irritation,  he  had  boyishly  tried 
to  disillusionize  himself,  describing  her 
as  "towhead." 

"Only  this  morning,''  he  ventured 
"the\'  told  me  of  j'our — "  He  was  halted. 
The  word  "bereavement"  seemed  inap- 
propriate. He  had  none  of  that  subtlety 
which  can  satirize  a  recognized  fact  with 
the  eft'ect  of  good  form.  She  came  quiet- 
ly to  his  assistance. 

"Mr.  Biederman  died  three  months  ago, 
yes — after  an  illness  of  three  years." 

The  mere  citation  seemed  to  give  her 
back  the  courage  she  had  lacked  in  the 
beginning.  She  smoothed  a  fold  in  her 
morning  gown.  And  now  it  occurred  to 
him  that  she  was  a  pastel  of  delicate  color, 
grey-blue  and  white,  with  one  or  two  of 
the  crumpled  pink  roses  pricked  in  at 
her  belt.  The  deep  isolation  in  which 
he  had  understood  she  lived  was,  then, 
the  only  formal  acknowledgment  made 
to  her  widowhood. 


"It's  an  odd  thing,"  he  mused — "but 
sometimes  I've  had  a  theory  that  when  a 
man  loves,  truly  and  sincerely,  in  his  boy- 
hood, he  establishes  a  sort  of  wireless  to 
last  him  through  his  life.    Nobody  seem- 
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ed  to  feel  that  I  need  be  kept  informed 
about  you;  yet  I  believe,  for  instance,  I 
could  put  my  finger  on  the  very  moment 
when  all  this — "  He  paused,  eyed  her 
keenly,  and  made  a  sweeping  gesture  with 
his  huge  right  hand.  ''When  all  this — 
proved  a  fizzle." 

It  was  a  decisive  comment,  from  him. 
Twice  during  the  first  seven  years  of  her 
residence  in  Winnipeg  they  had  talked 
thus  together  for  an  hour;  talked  fully 
and  freely,  as  befitted  old  friends  who  un- 
derstood each  other.  Yet  never  during 
the  life  of  her  husband  had  Armath  by 
so  much  as  the  turn  of  an  eyelash  given 
signal  of  suspicion.  He  had  more  than 
left  her  pride  intact,  even  as  her  world 
had  left  it  intact;,  blithely  ignoring  what 
all  of  them  must  surely  know  she  endur- 
ed. And  now  behold  him,  flinging  an 
almost  brutal  allusion  to  the  hoUowness 
of  the  luxury  she  had  so  deliberately 
chosen. 

She  marvelled  at  her  own  lack  of  re- 
sentment. At  this  of  all  moments  such 
a  comment  should  be  execrably  tactless. 
Yet  somehow  the  flavor  of  it  was  indefin- 
itely exhilarating;  as  if,  for  the  first  time 
since  their  boyhood  and  girlhood,  friend- 
ship aro.se  once  more  to  the  level  elimin- 
ating mere  questions  of  good  taste.  She 
feared  to  return  his  look  which  searched 
her  with  frank  kindness.  She  feared  the 
light  she  felt  in  her  eyes — something  akin 
to  actual  gratitude. 

"You  escaped  a  lot,  though,"  he  went 
on.  "To  me,  personally,  my  life  has  been 
as  satisfactory  as  a  man  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect— yet  I  have  never  been  exactly  what 
you  would  call  successful.  I  never  will 
be.  I  shall  just  go  on  building  bridges 
and  things  in  out-of-the-way  corners." 

"Often  I've  wondered,"  she  said, 
"where  you  were  and  what  you  were  do- 
ing. Yet  always  that  certainty  was  there 
to  refresh  me;  always  I  could  be  sure  you 
were  out  under  the  open  sky  and  the 
stars!"  She  drew  a  deep  breath.  "It  is 
exhilarating.    It  did  me  good." 

Then  she  did  not  know,  perhaps.  Her 
words  touched  him  with  a  vague  anxiety 
which  he  tried  to  dismiss  as  reasonless. 

"Did  no  one  ever  tell  you,"  he  began — 
"of  my  marriage?" 

"Your  marriage — "  She  seemed  to 
grope  for  the  meaning.  A  blindness  lay 
across  her  forehead. 


"Why,  no,  Rufe."  Her  words  were 
voiceless,  the  merest  whisper.  "No-  one 
ever  told  me  of  that." 

He  had  meant  to  relate  the  story,  but 
now  his  face  was  averted.  She  realized 
that  she  made  it  hard  for  him. 

After  all,  why  should  he  not  have  mar- 
ried? There  surged  keenly  within  her  a 
tender  selfishness,  obliterating  the  name- 
less wound  of  vanity  which  suddenly  she 
could  smile  at;  excusing  herself  that,  after 
all,  she  was  very,  very  human  and — a 
woman. 

When  she  spoke  again  her  voice  had 
ring  and  timbre.  "I  suppose  no  woman 
ever  lived,"  she  exclaimed  in  an  abandon 
of  frankness,  "no  woman — who  didn't 
wince  at  surrendering  everything  or  any- 
thing she  has  voluntarily  given  up.  It's 
the  old  paradox  of  the  dog  in  the  manger 
— I  suppose  I'm  no  better  than  the  rest 
of  them,  and  yet^ — I'm  going  to  be — 1  am 
already!  For  it  comes  over  me,  all  in  an 
instant,  that  you  could  bring  me  no  bet- 
ter news  of  you.  Knowing  you  as  I  do,  I 
am  utterly  reassured.  You  would  never 
marry  save  as  marriage  fulfilled  your 
truest,  highest  impulse.  If  you  are  mar- 
ried, then  the  woman  of  your  choice  does 
honor  to  whomsoever  you  would  once 
have  chosen.  I'm  so  glad  of  you,  Rufe — 
.so  glad!" 

Her  eyelash  was  dewy  as  she  spoke.  A 
serene  joy  of  self-wrought  exaltation  ob- 
sessed her.  She  was  oblivious  to  the 
brooding  into  which  he  had  sunk.  Or- 
dinarily more  sen.sitive  than  the  crumpled 
rose-petals  which  now  she  picked  asunder 
and  scattered,  she  was,  for  the  moment, 
blunt  to  his  sinister  hesitation. 

"It's  a  good  deal  of  a  long  story,"  he 
was  saying.  "You  have  just  admitted 
you  were  a  woman.  Well,  I  can't  add  a 
whole  lot  in  my  own  defence  from  a  wo- 
man's point  of  view.  About  the  most  I 
can  say  is  in  exact  unison  with  you — 
that  I  am  a  man,  and  no  better  than  the 
rest  of  them.  In  my  own  eyes,  I  am  justi- 
fied.   But  I  doubt  if  I  am  to  be  in  yours." 

And  now  the  woman  trembled.  He  was 
threatening  the  single  talisman  which  had 
withstood  the  years., 

"For  God's  sake,  what  would  you  tell 
me?" 

"It  was  just  the  act  of  a  man,"  he  went 
on,   "keeping  faith  with   those  instincts 
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which  are  as  truly  a  part  of  him  as  re- 
nunciations where  faith  has  no  oppor- 
tunity. I  married  in  British  Columbia, 
six  years  ago — a  half-breed  girl." 

She  broke  loose  in  a  wildness  like  de- 
lirium. "Ah,"  she  cried,  ''then  I  was 
right — my  girlhood's  decision  was  right. 
There  is  no  crime  upon  my  soul.  Now 
you  may  hear  what  I  had  thought  never 
to  let  cross  my  lips.  My  marriage  was  a 
crucifixion,  yes — but  not  for  my  family, 
not  because  I  was  weak,  as  you  supposed. 
It  was  because  I  was  strong ;  because  I  had 
then  the  clear  vision  I  was  afterward  to 
lose.  The  dominant  trait  in  your  nature 
was  something  which  frightened  me — 
something  I  could  neither  assist  nor  in- 
spire, and  I  somehow  knew  it  then,  even 
if  I  was  to  forget  it  later.  You  were  a 
giant  meant  to  live  among  the  hills.  I 
was  a  bit  of  milk  and  honey  to  lure  you 
sometimes  indoors ;  to  sour  on  your  palate ; 
to  fetter  all  things  in  you  that  would  most 
rebel.  Long  afterward,  when  I  had  seen 
you,  spoken  with  you,  and  felt  the  danger, 
if  not  the  sin,  of  a  murdered  yearning, 
and  known  the  toll  exacted  of  riches,  and 
the  curse  of  a  disparity  in  years  forbid- 
ding the  pretense  of  congeniality  between 
husband  and  wife — then  I  thought  I  had 
been  wrong.    But  I  had  not  been  wrong." 


She  paused  for  some  reply;  but  he  said 
nothing.  She  could  see  how  he  weighed 
each  word  she  uttered. 

'And  my  marriage,  too,  justified  itself 
at  last.  It  justified  itself!"  she  exulted. 
"During  those  three  years  of  his  sickness 
my  husband  was  as  a  little  child.  The 
physicians  pitied  me.  They  had  an  ugly 
name  for  his  malady.  But  mother  love 
was  granted  me,  and  I  rejoiced.  I  was 
needful  to  him.  No  one  else  could  have 
been.    It  had  all  happened  for  that." 

''Catherine!"  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  called  her  by  name.  "Catherine! 
Motherhood  was  ever  the  strongest  trait 
in  you.  At  times  it  has  come  to  me  as  it 
comes  to  me  now;  it  was  the  motherhood 
in  you  that  let  me  go — ^just  because  I 
didn't  need  you  enough.  And  you  were 
right.  Maybe  when  I've  told  you  the  rest 
you'll  see  my  extenuation.  I,  too,  loved 
children — you'll  grant  me  that.  And  now 
I  have  two  little  girls — two  little  orphaned 
girls.  At  the  birth  of  the  younger  my 
little  wild  wife  died!"     .  .  . 

She  held  forth  her  hands.  She  called 
back  to  him  as  one  calls  to  sudden  light 
.smiting  darkness. 

"Oh!"  she  cried.  "Bring  them  to  me! 
Bring  them  to  mel" 


^I^WHICH  will  the  wise  man  choose,  the  love  of  knowledge  or 
^^^  the  knowledge  of  love. 
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NCE  again  the  resourceful  Liberals  have  been  trying 
to  aid  the  Conservative  Party  to  destroy  itself,  by 
spreading  stories  of  the  dissensions  within  that 
party,  and  by  going  even  so  far  as  to  announce  that 
Mr.  Borden  had  resigned  from  its  leadership.  It 
was  unquestionably  true  that  the  Conservatives  had 
family  trouble.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  interesting 
to  observe  with  what  indefatigable  energy  the  Lib- 
erals promoted  the  circulation  of  the  stories. 
The  breach  has  been  stopped.  There  are  just  now 
no  further  rumors  that  Mr.  Borden  is  resigning,  but  the  Con- 
servative leadership  remains  unsettled,  and  the  Banquo's  Ghost 
of  R.  L.  Borden's  resignation  is  lurking  in  the  corridors  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  question  is,  can  a  man  be  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  Mr, 
R,  L.  Borden  is,  and  succeed  as  a  leader?  It  is  not  to  be  inferred 
by  this  that  the  previous  Premiers  and  Sir  Wilfrid  do  not  qualify 
under  the  term  gentlemen.  Most  of  them  have  dressed  decently, 
spoken  with  varying  degrees  of  polish  and  politeness,  and  died 
sober.  Many  of  them  have  had,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  appar- 
ently has,  high  principles.  But  it  may  be  asked,  nevertheless: 
Can  a  man  be  as  much  a  gentleman  as  is  Mr.  R.  L.  Borden  and 
lead  a  political  party  into  the  Treasury  Benches? 

Roughly,  there  are  two  classes  of  successful  political  leaders  in 
Canada.  There  is  the  "politic"  leader — such  as  Premier  Laurier 
and  Honorable  Richard  McBride — who  combines  tact  and  good 
judgment  with  a  certain  attractive  personal  quality.  There  is 
also  the  man  who,  while  lacking  as  much  tact  and  as  much  good 
judgment,  bristles  with  political  "principles,"  with  hobbies,  fads 
and  manias,  and  who  posseses,  above  all,  "force  of  personality,"  as 
it  is  called — although  it  is  really  a  pig-headed  or  bullying  quality. 
Whitney  might  be  said  to  have  been  of  the  second  type.  While 
he  has  judgment,  he  is  inclined  to  bully,  to  force  people  into  seeing 
as  he  sees. 

But  R.  L.  Borden  is  neither  of  the  one  type  nor  the  other. 
He  is  a  rigid  man.    He  sees  with  a  single  eye  and  believes  firmly 
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in  what  he  sees.  He  moulds  his  own  judgment  and  is  slow  to 
accept  advice  after  he  has  made  it.  He  arrives  at  a  conclusion 
through  certain  methods  of  gathering  his  impressions.  He  does 
not  like  these  methods  interfered  with. 

This  would  be  proper  enough  if,  when  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  he  would  insist  that  all  other  people  should  think  as  he 
thinks.  If  he  would  say,  "I  think  the  St.  Lawrence  river  should 
be  pumped  dry  so  that  the  water  may  be  used  to  water  the  wheat 
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in  the  West;  and  because  I  think  so,  all  you  people  in  my  party 
nmst  think  the  same  way  or  get  out" — there  would  not  be  so  many 
stories  of  his  resignation.  If  he  would  but  take  his  party  by  the 
coat  collar  and  shake  it,  roar  at  it,  frighten  it  to  death — there 
would  be  fewer  puny  malcontents  plotting  inside  the  caucus  to 
oust  him. 

But  he  is  neither  an  oiled  manipulator  nor  a  homy-handed 
Whitney.  He  makes  up  his  mind  according  to  his  own  lights. 
He  refuses  to  see  crookedly  for  any  political  move,  he  will  not 
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distort  facts  nor  slander  men  whom  he  believes  to  be  innocent. 
When  the  less  generous  men  in  the  party  wanted  him  to  attack 
Fielding,  he  would  not  take  the  advantage  because  he  believes 
Fielding  is  an  honest  man.  When  they  wanted  him  to  use  the 
"Annexation  Scare"  as  a  weapon  against  Reciprocity,  he  refused. 
He  had  determined  that  these  were  false  methods  of  attack.  He 
had  opinions  of  his  own.  He  declined  to  be  advised  by  the 
strategists  of  the  party. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  not  the  other  quality  which 
might  have  redeemed  him  from  himself.  Instead  of  announcing 
his  ideals  and  threatening  every  man -jack  of  his  party  with  dire 
revenge  that  failed  to  endorse  them,  he  said,  in  effect:  "These  are 
my  ideals.  I  am  sorry  that  you  do  not  agree  with  me.  If  yoLi 
do  not  approve  of  my  leadership  permit  me  to  tender  my  resigna- 
tion." 

Such  mildness,  such  courtesy,  such  unobtrusiveness  merit 
the  respect  of  everyone.  But  there  are  men  in  the  Conservative 
Party  who  are  getting  somewhat  weary  of  the  waiting  game. 
Lennox  and  Lancaster  and  Northrup  and  most  of  the  others  have 
been  waiting  a  long  time  for  something  to  turn  up.  But  Honor- 
able George  Graham's  tenure  of  office  as  Minister  of  Railways 
shows  no  signs  of  expiring  and  the  half  dozen  gentlemen  on  the 
Left  of  the  Speaker  who  would  like  to  be  able  to  style  themselves 
Minister  of  Finance,  are  somewhat  faint-hearted.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  they  would  have  their  leader  make  use  of  every  possible  point 
to  upset  the  Government.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some  of  them 
chafe  when  they  find  that  Ambition  can  never  upset  Mr.  Borden's 
ideas  of  how  things  should  be  done.  Looking  closely  at  Mr. 
Borden,  you  might  almost  wonder  whether  he  really  cares  about 
getting  into  power,  or  whether  he  is  not  content,  so  long  as  he  be- 
lieves the  Government  to  be  tolerable,  just  to  lead  an  effective 
Opposition.  Of  course,  this  is  not  so;  it  would  be  ridiculous  on 
the  face  of  it;  and  yet,  if  you  travel  with  him  in  a  tour  of  one  of 
the  Province,  you  are  bound  to  discover  that  he  is  not  half  the 
partisan  that  his  followers  are.  He  has  too  great  a  sense  of  Jus- 
tice. He  apparently  cannot  condemn  any  act  of  the  Government 
when  he  feels  that  it  is  a  good  one. 

He  is,  in  a  way,  like  President  Taft.  His  knowledge  of  The 
Law,  and  his  experience  in  it,  has  given  his  mind  a  certain  poise, 
a  calmness,  and  a  clearness  of  outlook,  which  cannot  be  stampeded 
by  party  feelings.  Roosevelt  was  picturesque,  wrecking  conven- 
tions and  ideals,  theories  and  practices.  Taft  was  of  another  type. 
And  as  Taft  is  different  from  Roosevelt  so  is  Borden  different  from 
Whitney. 

A  perfect  gentleman !  A  most  upright  and  honorable  course ! 
But  unless,  the  future  folly  of  the  Liberal  party  helps  him  into 
power,  and  unless  he  learns  the  undignified,  but  necessary,  art 
of  beating  his  obstreperous  followers  into  line — some  of  the  cun- 
ning animals  in  his  party  who  are  less  high-principled  may  yet 
undo  him.  And  it  would  be  unfortunate,  for,  politics  aisde, 
Canada  would  be  honored  to  have  so  admirable  a  gentleman  in 
the  Premiership. 


A  Municipal  Report 


By 
O.   Henry 


Fancy  a  novel  about  Chicago  or  Buffalo,  let  us  say,  or  Nashville, 
Tennessee!  There  are  just  three  big  cities  in  the  United  States 
that  are  "story  cities" — New  York,  of  course,  New  Orleans,  and, 
best  of  the  lot,  San  Francisco. — Frank  Norris. 


The  cities  are  full  of  pride, 
Challenging  each  to  each — 

This  from  her  mountainside, 
That  from  her  burthened  beach. 

— R.  Kipling. 


E 


AST  is  Eai?t,  and  West  is  San  Fran- 
cisco, according  to  Californians. 
Californians  are  a  race  of  people; 
they  are  not  merely  inhabitants  of  a 
State.  They  are  the  Southerners  of  the 
West.  Now,  Chicagoans  are  no  less  loyal 
to  their  city ;  but  when  you  ask  them  why, 
they  .stammer  and  speak  of  lake  fish  and 
the  new  Oddfellows'  Building.  But  Cali- 
fornians go  into  detail. 

Of  course,  they  have,  in  the  climate,  an 
argument  that  is  good  for  half  an  hour 
while  you  are  thinking  of  your  coal  bills 
and  heavy  underwear.  But  as  soon  as 
they  come  to  mistake  your  silence  for  con- 
viction, madness  comes  upon  them,  and 
they  picture  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate 
as  the  Bagdad  of  the  New  World.  So  far, 
as  a  matter  of  opinion,  no  refutation  is 
necessary.  But,  dear  cousins  all  (from 
Adam  and  Eve  descended),  it  is  a  rash 
one  who  will  lay  his  finger  on  the  map 
and  say:  "In  this  town  there  can  be  no 
romance — what  could  happen  here?"  Yes, 
it  is  a  bold  and  a  rash  deed  to  challenge 
in  one  sentence  history,  romance,  and 
Rand  and  McNally. 

•  Nashville.-^A  city,  port  of  delivery, 
and  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
is  on  the  Cumberland  River  and  on  the 
N.  C.  &  St.  L.  and  the  L.  &  N.  railroads. 
This  city  is  regarded  as  the  most  import- 
ant educational  centre  in  the  South. 


I  stepped  off  the  train  at  8  p.m.  Hav- 
ing searched  the  thesaurus  in  vain  for  ad- 
jectives, I  must,  as  a  substitution,  hie  me 
to  comparison  in  the  form  of  a  recipe. 

Take  of  London  fog  30  parts;  malaria 
10  parts;  gas  leaks  20  parts;  dewdrops 
gathered  in  a  brickyard  at  sunrise  25 
parts;  odor  of  honeysuckle  15  parts.  Mix. 

The  mixture  will  give  you  an  approxi- 
mate conception  of  a  Nashville  drizzle.  It 
is  not  so  fragrant  as  a  moth-ball  nor  as 
thick  as  pea-soup;  but  'tis  enough — 'twill 
serve. 

I  went  to  a  hotel  in  a  tumbril.  It  re- 
quired strong  self-suppression  for  me  to 
keep  from  climbing  to  the  top  of  it  and 
giving  an  imitation  of  Sidney  Carton.  The 
vehicle  was  drawn  by  beasts  of  a  bygone 
era  and  driven  by  something  dark  and 
emancipated. 

I  was  sleepy  and  tired,  so  when  I  got  to 
the  hotel  I  hurriedly  paid  it  the  fifty 
cents  it  demanded  (with  approximate 
lagnippe,  I  assure  you).  1  knew  its 
habits ;  and  I  did  not  want  to  hear  it  prate 
about  its  old  "marster"  or  anything  that 
happened  "befo'  de  wah." 

The  hotel  was  one  of  the  kind  describ- 
ed as  "renovated."  That  means  $20,000 
worth  of  new  marble  pillars,  tiling,  elec- 
tric lights  and  brass  cuspidors  in  the 
lobby,  and  a  new  L.  &  N.  time  table  and 
a  lithograph  of  Lookout  Mountain  in  each 
one  of  the  great  rooms  above.  The  man- 
agement was  without  reproach,  the  at- 
tention full  of  exquisite  Southern  cour- 
tesy, the  ser^dce  as  slow  as  the  progress  of 
a  snail  and  as  good-humored  as  Rip  Van 
Winkle.    The  food  was  worth  traveling  a 
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HE    PONDERED    GKAVELY    FOR  A    MINUTE    AND    THEN    REPLIED:     "WELL,    BOSS, 
I  DON'T  REALLY  RECKON  THERE'S  ANYTHING  AT  ALL  DOIN'  AFTER  SUNDOWN." 


thousand  miles  for.  There  is  no  other 
hotel  in  the  world  where  you  can  get  such 
chicken  livers  en  brochette. 

At  dinner  I  asked  a  negro  waiter  if 
there  was  anything  doing  in  town.  He 
pondered  gravely  for  a  minute,  and  then 
replied:  "Well,  boss,  I  don't  really  reckon 
there's  anything  at  all  doin'  aftfer  sun- 
down." 

Sundown  had  been  accomplished,  it 
had  been  drowned  in  the  drizzle  long  be- 
fore. So  that  spectacle  was  vienied  rae. 
But  I  went  forth  upon  the  streets  in  the 
drizzle  to  see  what  might  be  there. 


It  is  built  on  undulating  grounds;  and 
the  streets  are  lighted  by  electricity  at  .•« 
cost  of  $32,470  per  annum. 

As  I  left  the  hotel  there  was  a  race  riot. 
Down  upon  me  charged  a  company  of 
freedmen,  or  Arabs,  or  Zulus,  armed  with 
— no,  I  saw  with  relief  that  they  were  not 
rifles,  but  w'hips.  And  I  saw  dimly  a  cara- 
van of  black,  clumsy  vehicles;  and  at  the 
reassuring  shouts,  "Kyar  you  anywhere  in 
the  town,  boss,  fuh  fifty  cents,"  I  reasoned 
that  I  was  merely  a  "fare,"  wst?a<i  of  a 
victim. 
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I  walked  through  long  streets,  all  lead- 
ing uphill.  I  wondered  how  those  streets 
ever  came  down  again.  Perhaps  they  didn't 
until  they  were  "graded."  On  a  few  of 
the  '-'main  streets"  I  saw  lights  in  stores 
here  and  there;  saw  street  cars  go  by  con- 
veying worthy  burghers  hither  and  yon; 
saw  people  pass  engaged  in  the  art  of  con- 
versation, and  heard  a  burst  of  semi-lively 
laughter  issuing  from  a  soda-water  and 
ice-cream  parlor.  The  streets  other  than 
''main"  seemed  to  have  enticed  upon 
their  borders  houses  consecrated  to  peace 
and  domesticity.  In  many  of  them  lights 
shown  behind  discreetly  drawn  window 
shades;  in  a  few  pianos  tinkled  orderly 
and  irreproachable  music.  There  was,  in- 
deed, little  "doing."  I  wished  I  had  come 
before  sundown.  So  I  returned  to  my 
hotel. 

In  November,  1864,  the  Confederate 
General  Hood  advanced  against  Nashville, 
where  he  shut  up  a  National  force  under 
General  Thomas.  The  latter  then  sallied 
forth  and  defeated  the  Confederates  in  a 
terrible  conflict.. 

All  my  life  I  have  heard  of,  admired, 
and  witnessed  the  fine  marksmanship  of 
the  South  in  its  peaceful  conflicts  in  the 
tobacco-che^N-ing  regions.  Bu-t  in  my  hotel 
a  surprise  awaited  me.  There  were  twelve 
bright,  new,  imposing,  capacious  brass 
cuspidors  in  the  great  lobby,  tall  enough 
to  be  called  urns  and  so  wide-mouthed 
that  the  crack  pitcher  of  a  lady  baseball 
team  should  have  been  able  to  throw  a 
ball  into  one  of  them  at  five  paces  dis- 
tant. But,  although  a  terrible  battle  had 
raged  and  was  still  raging,  the  enemy  had 
not  suffered.  Bright,  new,  imposing,  ca- 
pacious, untouched,  they  stood.  But, 
shades  of  Jefferson  Brick!  the  tile  floor — 
the  beautiful  tile  floor!  I  could  not  avoid 
thinking  of  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and 
tryiQg  to  draw,  as  is  my  foolish  habit, 
some  deductions  abdut  hereditary  marks- 
manship. 

Here  I  first  saw  Major  (by  misplaced 
courtesy)  "Wentworth  Caswell.  I  knew 
him  for  a  type  the  moment  my  eyes  suf- 
fered from  the  sight  of  him.  A  rat  has 
no  geographical  habitat.  ^ly  old  friend, 
A  Tennyson,  said,  as  he  so  well  said  al- 
most everything: 


Prophet,  curse  me  the  blabbing  lip, 
And  curse  me  the  British  vermin,  the 
rat. 

Let  us  regard  the  word  "British"  as 
interchangeable  ad  lib.    A  rat  is  a  rat. 

This  man  was  hunting  about  the  hotel 
lobby  like  a  starved  dog  that  had  forgot- 
ten where  he  had  buried  a  bone.  He  had 
a  face  of  great  acreage,  red,  pulpy,  and 
with  a  kind  of  sleepy  massiveness  Uke 
that  of  Buddha.  He  possessed  one  single 
virtue — he  was  very  smoothly  shaven.  The 
mark  of  the  beast  is  not  indelible  upon  a 
man  until  he  goes  about  with  a  stubble. 
I  think  that  if  he  had  not  used  his  razor 
that  day  I  would  have  repulsed  his  ad- 
vances, and  the  criminal  calendar  of  the 
world  would  have  been  spared  the  addition 
of  one  murder. 

I  happened  to  be  standing  within  five 
feet  of  a  cuspidor  when  Major  Caswell 
opened  fire  upon  it.  I  had  been  obsen^ant 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  attacking  force 
was  using  Gatlings  instead  of  squirrel 
rifles;  so  I  side-stepped  so  promptly  that 
the  major  seized  the  opportunity  to  apolo- 
gize to  a  non-combatant.  He  had  the 
blabbing  lip.  In  four  minutes  he  had 
become  my  friend  and  had  dragged  me 
to  the  bar. 

I  desire  to  interpolate  here  that  I  am  a 
Southerner.  But  I  am  not  one  by  pro- 
fession or  trade.  I  eschew  the  string  tie, 
the  slouch  hat,  the  Prince  Albert,  the 
number  of  bales  of  cotton  destroyed  by 
Sherman,  and  plug  chewing.  When  the 
orchestra  plays  Dixie  I  do  not  cheer.  I 
slide  a  little  lower  on  the  leather-cover- 
ed seat  and,  well,  order  another  Wurz- 
burger  and  wish  that  Longstreet  had — 
but  what's  the  use? 

Major  Caswell  banged  the  bar  with  his 
fist,  and  the  first  gun  at  Fort  Sumter  re- 
echoed. When  he  fired  the  last  one  at 
Appomattox  I  began  to  hope.  But  then 
he  began  on  family  trees,  and  demon- 
strated that  Adam  was  only  a  third  cousin 
of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  Caswell  fam- 
ily. Genealogy  disposed  of,  he  took  up, 
to  my  distaste,  his  private  family  matters. 
He  spoke  of  his  wife,  traced  her  descent 
back  to  Eve,  and  profanely  denied  any 
possible  rumor  that  she  may  have  had 
relations^  in  the  land  of  Nod.^ 

By  this  time  I  began  to  suspect  that  he 
was  trying  to  obscure  by  noise  the  fact 
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that  he  had  ordered  the  drinks,  on  the 
chance  that  I  would  be  bewildered  into 
paying  for  them.  But  when  they  were 
down  he  crashed  a  silver  dollar  loudly  up- 
on the  bar.  Then,  of  course,  another 
serving  was  obligatory.  And  when  I  had 
paid  for  that  I  took  leave  of  him  brusque- 
ly; for  T  wanted  no  more  of  him.  But 
before  I  had  obtained  my  release  he  had 
prated  loudly  of  an  income  that  his  wife 
received,  and  showed  a  handful  of  silver 
money. 

When  I  got  my  key  at  the  desk  the 
clerk  said  to  me  courteously:  "If  that 
man  Caswell  has  annoyed  you,  and  if  you 
would  like  to  make  a  complaint,  we  will 
have  him  ejected.  He  is  a  nuisance,  a 
loafer,  and  without  any  known  means  of 
support,  although  he  seems  to  have  some 
money  most  the  time.  But  we  don't  seem 
to  be  able  to  hit  upon  any  means  of 
throwing  him  out  legally." 

"Why,  no,"  said  I,  after  some  reflec- 
tion ;  "I  don't  see  my  way  clear  to  making 
a  complaint.  But  I  would  like  to  place 
myself  on  record  as  asserting  that  I  do 
not  care  for  his  companv.  Your  town," 
I  continuel,  "seems  to  be  a  quiet  one. 
What  manner  of  entertainment,  adven- 
ture, or  excitement  have  you  to  offer  to 
the  stranger  within  vour  gates?" 

"Well,"  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  "there  will 
be  a  show  here  next  Thursday.  It  is — I'll 
look  it  up  and  have  the  announcement 
sent  up  to  vour  room  with  the  ice  water. 
Good  night!" 

After  I  went  up  to  my  room  I  looked 
out  the  window.  It  was  only  about  ten 
o'clock,  but  I  looked  upon  a  silent  town. 
The  drizzle  continued,  spangled  with  dim 
lights,  as  far  apart  as  currants  in  a  cake 
sold  at  the  Ladies'  Exchange. 

"A  quiet  place,"  I  said  to  myself,  as 
my  first  shoe  struck  the  ceiling  of  the 
occupant  of  the  room  beneath  mine. 
"Nothing  of  the  life  here  that  gives  color 
and  variety  to  the  cities  in  the  East  and 
West.  Just  a  good,  ordinary,  humdrum, 
business  town." 

Nashville  occupies  a  foremos  t  place 
among  the  manufacturing  centres  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  fifth  boot  and  shoe 
market  in  the  United  States,  the  largest 
candy  and  cracker  manufacturing  city  in 
the  South,  and  does  an  enormous  whole- 
sale dry  goods,  grocery,  and  drug  busi- 
ness. 


I  must  tell  you  how  I  came  to  be  in 
Nashville,  and  I  assure  you  the  digres- 
sion brings  as  much  tedium  to  me  as  it 
does  to  you.  I  was  traveling  elsewhere 
on  my  own  business,  but  I  had  a  commis- 
sion from  a  Northern  literary  magazine 
to  stop  over  there  and  establish  a  personal 
connection  between  the  publication  and 
one  of  its  contributors.  Azalea  Adair. 

Adair  (there  was  no  clue  to  the  per.son- 
ality  except  the  handwriting)  had  sent 
in  some  essays  (lost  art!)  and  poems  that 
had  made  the  editors  swear  approvingly 
over  their  one  o'clock  luncheon.  So  they 
had  commissioned  me  to  round  up  said 
Adair  and  corner  by  contract  his  or  her 
output  at  two  cents  a  word  before  some 
other  publisher  offered  her  ten  or  twenty. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  after 
my  chicken  livers  en  brochetfe  (try  them" 
if  you  can  find  that  hotel),  I  strayed  out 
into  the  drizzle,  which  was  still  on  for  an 
unlimited  run.  At  the  first  corner  I 
came  upon  Uncle  Csesar.  He  was  a  stal- 
wart negro,  older  than  the  pyramids,  with 
grey  wool  and  a  face  that  reminded  me 
of  Brutus,  and  a  second  afterwards  of  the 
late  King  Cettiwayo.  We  wore  the  most 
remarkable  coat  that  I  ever  had  seen  or 
expect  to  see.  It  reached  to  his  ankles 
and  had  once  been  a  Confederate  grey  in 
colors.  But  rain  and  sun  and  age  had  so 
variegated  it  that  Joseph's  coat,  beside  it, 
would  have  faded  to  a  pale  monochrome. 
I  must  linger  with  that  coat,  for  it  had  to 
do  with  the  story — the  story  that  is  so 
long  in  coming,  because  you  can  hardly 
expect  anything  to  happen  in  Nashville. 

Once  it  must  have  been  the  military 
coat  of  an  officer.  The  cape  of  it  had  van- 
ished, but  all  adown  its  front  it  had  been 
frogged  and  tasseled  magnificently.  But 
now  the  frogs  and  tassels  were  gone.  In 
their  stead  had  been  patiently  stitched  (I 
surmised  by  some  surviving  "black 
mammy")  new  frogs  made  of  cunningly 
twisted  common  hempen  twine.  This 
twine  was  frayed  and  disheveled.  It  must 
have  been  added  to  the  coat  as  a  substi- 
tute for  vanished  splendors,  with  taste- 
less but  painstaking  devotion,  for  it  fol- 
lowed faithfully  the  curves  of  the  long- 
missing  frogs.  And,  to  complete  the 
comedy  and  pathos  of  the  garment,  all 
its  buttons  were  gone  save  one.  The  sec- 
ond button  from  the  top  alone  remained. 
The  coat  was  fastened  by  other  twine 
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strings  tied  through  the  button-holes  and 
other  holes  rudely  pierced  in  the  opposite 
side.  There  was  never  such  a  weird  gar- 
ment so  fantastically  bedecked  and  of  so 
many  mottled  hues.  The  lone  button  was 
the  size  of  a  half-dollar,  made  of  yellow 
horn  and  sewed  on  with  coarse  twine. 

This  negro  stood  by  a  carriage  so  old 
that  Ham  himself  might  have  started  a 
hack  line  with  it  after  he  left  the  ark  with 
the  two  animals  hitched  to  it.  As  I  ap- 
proached he  threw  upon  the  door,  drew 
out  a  feather  duster,  waved  it  without 
using  it,  and  said  in  deep,  rumbling 
tones: 

"Step  right  in,  suh;  ain't  a  speck  of 
dust  in  it — jus'  got  back  from  a  funeral, 
suh." 

I  inferred  that  on  such  gala  occasions 
carriages  were  given  an  extra  cleaning.  I 
looked  up  and  down  the  street  and  per- 
ceived that  there  was  little  choice  among 
the  vehicles  for  hire  that  lined  the  curb. 
I  looked  in  my  memorandum  book  for 
the  address  of  Azalea  Adair. 

''I  want  to  go  to  861  Jessamine  Street," 
I  said,  and  was  about  to  st^p  into  the  hack. 
But  for  an  instant  the  thick,  long,  gorilla- 
like arm  of  the  negro  barred  me.  On 
his  massive  and  saturnine  face  a  look  of 
sudden  suspicion  and  enmity  flashed  for 
a  moment.  Then,  with  quickly  returning 
conviction,  he  asked  blandishingly : 
"What  are  you  gwine  there  for,  boss?" 
*"What  is  that  to  you?"  I  asked,  a  lit- 
tle sharply. 

"Nothin',  suh,  jus'  nothin'.  Only  it's 
a  lonesome  kind  of  part  of  town  and  few 
folks  ever  has  business  out  there.  Step 
right  in.  The  seats  is  clean — ^jes'  got  back 
from  a  funeral,  suh." 

A  mile  and  a  half  it  must  have  been  to 
our  journey's  end.  I  could  hear  nothing 
but  the  fearful  rattle  of  the  ancient  hack 
over  the  uneven  brick  pa\dng;  I  could 
smell  nothing  but  the  drizzle,  now  further 
flavored  with  coal  smoke  and  something 
like  a  mixture  of  tar  and  oleander  blos- 
soms. All  I  could  see  through  the  stemm- 
ing windows  were  two  rows  of  dim  houses. 

The  city  has  an  area  of  10  square  mUes; 
181  miles  of  streets,  of  which  137  miles 
are  paved:  a  system  of  waterworks  that 
cost  $2,000,000^  with  77  miles  of  mains. 

Eight-sixty-one  Jessamine  Street  was  a 
decayed  mansion.  Thirty  yards  back 
from  the  street  it  stood,  outmerged  in  a 


splendid  grove  of  trees  and  untrimmel 
shrubbery.  A  row  of  box  bushes  over- 
flowed and  almost  hid  the  paling  fence 
from  sight;  the  gate  was  kept  closed  by  a 
rope  noose  that  encircled  the  gate  post 
and  the  first  paling  of  the  gate.  But 
when  you  got  inside  you  saw  that  861  was 
a  shell,  a  shadow,  a  ghost  of  former  gran- 
deur and  excellence.  But  in  the  story,  I 
have  not  yet  got  inside. 

^Vhen  the  hack  had  ceased  from  rat- 
tling and  the  weary  quadrupeds  came  to 
a  rest  I  handed  my  jehu  his  fifty  cents 
with  an  additional  quarter,  feeling  a  glow 
of  conscious  generosity,  as  I  did  so.  He 
refused  it. 

"It's  two  dollars,  suh,"  he  said. 
"How's  that?"    I    asked.     "I  plainly 
heard  you  call  out  at  the  hotel:    'Fifty 
cents  to  any  part  of  the  town.'  " 

"It's  two  dollars,  suh,"  he  repeated  ob- 
stinately. "It's  a  long  ways  from  the 
hotel." 

"It  is  within  the  city  limits  and  well 
within  them,"  I  argued.  "Don't  think 
that  you  have  picked  up  a  greenhorn 
Yankee.  Do  you  see  those  hills  over 
there?"  I  went  on,  pointing  toward  the 
east  (I  could  not  see  them,  myself,  for 
the  drizzle)  ;  "well,  I  was  born  and  raised 
on  their  other  side.  You  old  fool  nigger, 
can't  you  tell  people  from  other  people 
when  you  see  'em?" 

The  grim  face  of  King  Cettiwayo  soft- 
ened. "Is  you  from  the  South,  suh?  I 
reckon  it  was  them  shoes  of  yourn  fooled 
me.  They  is  somethin'  sharp  in  the  toes 
for  a  Southern  gen'l'man  to  wear." 

"Then  the  charge  is  fifty  cents,  I  sup- 
pose?" said  I  inexorably. 

His  former  expression,  a  mingling  of 
cupidity  and  hostility,  returned,  re- 
mained ten  seconds,  and  vanished. 

"Boss,"  he  said,  "fifty  cents  is  right; 
but  I  needs  two  dollars,  suh;  Vhobleeged 
to  have  two  dollars.  I  ain't  demandin' 
it  now,  suh;  after  I  knows  whar  you's 
from;  I'm  jus'  sayin'  that  I  has  to  have 
two  dollars  to-night,  and  business  is 
mighty  po'." 

Peace  and  confidence  settled  upon  his 
heavy  features.  He  had  been  luckier  than 
he  had  hoped.  Instead  of  ha\'ing  picked 
up  a  greenhorn,  ignorant  of  rates,  he  had 
come  upon  an  inheritance. 
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"You  confounded  old  rascal,"  I  said, 
reaching  down  into  my  pocket,  "you  ought 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  police." 

For  the  first  time  I  saw  him  smile.  He 
knew;  he  knew;  HE  KNEW. 

I  gave  him  two  one-dollar  bills,  As  I 
handed  them  over  I  noticed  that  one  of 
them  had  seen  parlous  times.  Its  upper 
right-hand  corner  was  missing,  and  it  had 
been  torn  through  in  the  middle,  but  join- 
ed again,  A  strip  of  blue  tissue  paper, 
pasted  over  the  split,  preserved  its  nego- 
tiability. 

Enough  of  the  African  bandit  for  the 
present;  I  left  him  happy,  lifted  the  rope 
and  opened  the  creaky  gate. 

The  house,  as  I  said,  was  a  shell.  A 
paint  brush  had  not  touched  it  in  twenty 
years.  I  could  not  see  why  a  strong  wind 
should  not  have  bowled  it  over  like  a 
house  of  cards  until  I  looked  again  at  the 
trees  that  hugged  it  close — the  trees  that 
saw  the  battle  of  Nashville  and  still  drew 
their  protecting  branches  around  it  against 
storm  and  enemy  and  cold. 

Azalea  Adair,  fifty  years  old,  white- 
haired,  a  descendant  of  the  cavaliers,  as 
thin  and  frail  as  the  house  she  lived  in, 
robed  in  the  cheapest  and  cleanest  dress 
I  ever  saw,  with  an  air  as  simple  as  a 
queen's,  received  me. 

The  reception  room  seemed  a  mile 
square,  because  there  was  nothing  in  it 
except  some  rows  of  books,  on  unpainted 
white-pine  bookshelves,  a  cracked  marble- 
top  table,  a  rag  rug,  a  hairless  horsehair 
sofa  and  two  or  three  chairs.  Yes,  there 
was  a  picture  on  the  wall,  a  colored  crayon 
drawing  of  a  cluster  of  pansies.  I  looked 
around  for  a  portrait  of  Andrew  Jackson 
and  the  pine-cone  hanging  basket,  but 
they  were  not  there. 

Azalea  Adair  and  I  had  conversation, 
a  little  of  w^hich  will  be  repeated  to  you. 
She  was  a  product  of  the  old  South,  gen- 
tly nurtured  in  the  sheltered  life.  Her 
learning  was  not  broad,  but  was  deep  and 
of  splendid  originality  in  its  somewhat 
narrow  scope.  She  had  been  educated  at 
home,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  world 
was  derived  from  inference  and  by  in- 
spiration. Of  such  is  the  precious,  small 
group  of  essayists  made.  While  she  talk- 
ed to  me  I  kept  brushing  my  fingers,  try- 
ing, unconsciously,  to  rid  them  guiltily 
of  the  absent  dust  from  the  half-calf  backs 
of  Lamb,  Chaucer,  Hazlitt,  Marcus  Aure- 


lius,  Montaigne  and  Hood.  She  was  ex- 
quisite, she  was  a  valuable  discovery. 
Nearly  everybody  nowadays  knows  too 
much — oh,  so  much  too  much — of  real 
life. 

I  could  perceive  clearly  that  Azalea 
Adair  was  very  poor.  A  house  and  a 
dress  she  had,  not  much  else,  I  fancied. 
So,  divided  between  my  duty  to  the  maga- 
zine and  my  loyalty  to  the  poets  and 
essayists  who  fought  Thomas  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Cumberland,  I  listened  to  her 
voice,  which  was  like  a  harpsichord's,  and 
found  that  I  could  not  speak  of  contracts. 
In  the  presence  of  the  nine  Muses  and  the 
three  Graces  one  hesitated  to  lower  the 
topic  to  two  cents.  There  would  have 
to  be  another  colloquy  after  I  had  regain- 
ed my  commercialism.  But  I  spoke  of 
my  mission,  and  three  o'clock  of  the  next 
afternoon  was  set  for  the  discussion  of  the 
business  proposition. 

"Your  town,"  I  said,  as  I  began  to 
make  ready  to  depart  (which  is  the  time 
for  smooth  generalities),  "seems  to  be  a 
quiet,  sedate  place.  A  home  town,  I 
should  say,  w^here  few  things  out  of  the 
ordinary  ever  happen." 

It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
stoves  and  hollow  ware  with  the  West  and 
South,  and  its  flouring  mills  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  more  than  2,000  barrels. 

Azalea  Adair  seemed  to  reflect. 

"I  have  never  thought  of  it  that  way^" 
she  said,  with  a  kind  of  sincere  intensity 
that  seemed  to  belong  to  her.  "Isn't  it  in 
the  still,  quiet  places  that  things  do  hap- 
pen? I  fancy  that  when  God  began  to 
create  the  earth  on  the  first  Mondoy  morn- 
ing one  could  have  leaned  out  one's  win- 
dow and  heard  the  drops  of  mud  splash- 
ing from  His  trowel  as  He  built  up  the 
everlasting  hills.  What  did  the  noisiest 
project  in  the  world — I  mean  the  build- 
ing of  the  tower  of  Babel — result  in  final- 
ly? A  page  and  a  half  of  Esperanto  in 
the  North  American  Review." 

"Of  course,"  said  I  platitudinously, 
"human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere; 
but  there  is  more  color — er — more  drama 
and  movement  and — er — romance  in  some 
cities  than  in  others." 

"On  the  surface,"  said  Azalea  Adair. 
"I  have  traveled  many  times  around  the 
world  in  a  golden  airship  wafted  on  two 
wing.s — print  and  dreams.  I  have  seen 
(on  one  of  my  imaginary  tours)  the  Sul- 
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AND  I  SAW,  DIMLY,  A  CARAVAN  OF  BLACK,  CLUMSY  VEHICLES.     .  .  . 
ANYWHERE   IN   THE   TOWN,   BOSS,   FUH   FIFTY   CENTS!' 


'KYAR  YOD 
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tan  of  Turkey  bowstring  with  his  own 
hands  one  of  his  wives  who  had  uncovered 
lier  face  in  pubHc.  I  have  seen  a  man 
in  Nashville  tear  up  his  theatre  tickets  be- 
cause his  wife  was  going  out  with  her  face 
covered — with  rice  powder.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco's Chinatown  I  saw  the  slave  girl  Sing 
Yee  dipped  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  in  boil- 
ing almond  oil  to  make  her  swear  she 
would  never  see  her  American  lover  again. 
She  gave  in  when  the  boiling  oil  had 
reached  three  inches  above  her  knee.  At 
a  euchre  party  in  East  Nashville  the  other 
night  I  saw  Kitty  JSIorgan  cut  dead  by 
seven  of  her  schoolmates  and  lifelong 
friends  because  she  had  married  a  house 
painter.  The  boiling  oil  was  sizzling  as 
high  as  her  heart;  but  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  the  fine  little  smile  that  she 
carried  from  table  to  table.  Oh,  yes,  it 
is  a  humdrum  town.  Just  a  few  miles 
of  red  brick  houses  and  mud  and  stores 
and  lumber  yards." 

Some  one  knocked  hollowly  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  Azalea  Adair  breathed  a 
soft  apology  and  went  to  investigate  the 
sound.  She  came  back  in  three  minutes 
with  brightened  eyes,  a  faint  flush  on  her 
cheeks,  and  ten  years  lifted  from  her 
shoulders. 

''You  must  have  a  cup  of  tea  before  you 
go."  she  said,  ''and  a  sugar  cake." 

She  reached  and  shook  a  little  iron 
bell.  In  shufiied  a  small  negro  girl  about 
twelve,  barefoot,  not  very  tidy,  glowering 
at  me  with  thumb  in  mouth  and  bulging 
eyes. 

Azalea  Adair  opened  a  tiny,  worn  purse 
and  drew  out  a  dollar  bill,  a  dollar  bill 
with  the  upper  right-hand  corner  miss- 
ing, torn  in  two  pieces  and  pasted  to- 
gether again  with  a  strip  of  blue  tissue 
paper.  It  was  one  of  the  bills  I  had  given 
the  piratical  negro — there  was  no  doubt 
of  it. 

"Go  up  to  Mr.  Baker's  store  on  the 
corner,  Impy,"  she  said,  handing  the  girl 
the  dollar  bill,  "and  get  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  tea — the  kind  he  always  sends 
me — and  ten  cents'  worth  of  sugar  cakes. 
Now,  hurry.  The  supply  of  tea  in  the 
house  happens  to  be  exhausted,"  she  ex- 
plained to  me. 

Impy  left  by  the  back  way.  Before  the 
scrape  of  her  hard,  bare  feet  had  died 
away  on  the  back  porch,  a  wild  shriek — 
I  was  sure  it  w^as  hers — filled  the  hollow 


house.  Then  the  deep,  gruff  tones  of  an 
angry  man's  voice  mingled  with  the  girl's 
further  squeals  and  intelligible  words. 

Azalea  Adair  rose  without  surprise  or 
emotion  and  disappeared.  For  two  min- 
utes I  heard  the  hoarse  rumble  of  the 
man's  voice;  then  something  like  an  oath 
and  a  slight  scuffle,  and  she  returned 
calmly  to  her  chair. 

"This  is  a  roomy  house,"  she  said,  "and 
I  have  a  tenant  for  part  of  it.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  rescind  my  invitation  to  tea. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  the  kind  I  always 
use  at  the  store.  Perhaps  to-morrow  Mr. 
Baker  will  be  able  to  supply  me." 

I  was  sure  that  Impy  had  not  had  time 
to  leave  the  house.  I  inquired  concerning 
street-car  lines  and  took  my  leave.  After 
I  was  well  on  my  way  I  remembered  that 
I  had  not  learned  Azalea  Adair's  name. 
But  to-morrow  would  do. 

That  same  day  I  started  in  on  the 
course  of  iniquity  that  this  uneventful 
city  forced  upon  me.  I  was  in  the  town 
only  two  days,  but  in  that  time  I  man- 
aged to  lie  shamelessly  by  telegraph,  and 
to  be  an  accomplice — after  the  fact,  if 
that  is  the  correct  legal  term — to  a  mur- 
der. 

As  I  rounded  the  corner  nearest  my 
hotel  the  Afrite  coachman  of  the  poly- 
chromatic, nonpariel  coat  seized  me, 
swung  open  the  dungeony  door  of  his 
peripatetic  sarcophagus,  flirted  his  fea- 
ther duster  and  began  his  ritual:  "Step 
right  in,  boss.  Carriage  is  clean — 'jus  got 
back  from  a  funeral.  Fifty  cents  to 
any — " 

And  then  he  knew  me  and  grinned 
broadly.  "  'Sense  me,  boss ;  you  is  de 
gen'l'man  what  rid  out  with  me  dis 
mawin'.     Thank  you  kindly,  suh." 

"I  am  going  out  to  861  again  to-mor- 
row afternoon  at  three,"  said  I,  "and  if 
you  will  be  here,  I'll  let  you  drive  me. 
So  you  know  Miss  Adair?"  I  concluded, 
thinking  of  my  dollar  bill. 

"I  belonged  to  her  father.  Judge  Adair, 
suh,"  he  replied. 

"I  judge  that  she  is  pretty  poor,"  I  said. 
"She  hasn't  much  money  to  speak  of,  has 
she?" 

For  an  instant  I  looked  again  at  the 
fierce  countenance  of  King  Cettiwayo,  and 
then  he  changed  back  to  an  extortionate 
old  negro  hack  driver. 
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'*'She  ain't  gwine  to  starve,  suh,"  he 
said  slowly.  "She  has  reso-ces,  suh;  she 
has  reso-ces." 

"I  shall  pay  you  fifty  cents  for  the 
trip,"  said  I, 

"Dat  is  pufTeckly  correct,  suh,"  he  ans- 
wered humbly.  "I  jus'  had  to  have  dat 
two  dollars  dis  mawnin',  boss." 

I  went  to  the  hotel  and  lied  by  elec- 
tricity. I  wired  the  magazine:  "A.  Adair 
holds  out  for  eight  cents  a  word." 

The  answer  that  came  back  was:  "Give 
it  to  her  quick,  you  duffer." 

Just  before  dinner  "Major"  Wentworth 
Caswell  bore  down  upon  me  with  the  greet- 
ings of  a  long-lost  friend.  I  have  seen 
few  men  whom  I  have  so  instantaneously 
hated,  and  of  whom  it  was  so  difficult  to 
be  rid.  I  was  standing  at  the  Ijar  when 
he  invaded  me ;  therefore  I  could  not  wave 
the  white  ribbon  in  his  face.  I  would  have 
paid  gladly  for  the  drinks,  hoping,  there- 
by, to  escape  another:  but  he  was  one  of 
those  despica^ble,  roaring,  advertising  bib- 
lers  who  must  have  brass  bands  and  fire- 
works attend  upon  every  cent  that  they 
waste  in  their  follies. 

With  an  air  of  producing  millions  he 
drew  two  one-dollar  bills  from  a  pocket 
and  dashed  one  of  them  upon  the  bar.  I 
looked  once  more  at  the  dollar  bill  with 
tne  upper  right-hand  corner  missing,  torn 
through  the  middle,  and  patched  with  a 
strip  of  blue  tissue  paper.  It  was  my  dol- 
lar bill  again.  It  could  have  been  no 
other. 

I  went  up  to  my  room.  The  drizzle  and 
the  monotony  of  a  dreary,  eventless  South- 
ern town  had  made  me  tired  and  listless. 
I  remembered  that  just  before  I  went  to 
bed  I  mentally  disposed  of  the  mysterious 
dollar  bill  (which  might  have  formed  the 
clue  to  a  tremendously  fine  detective  story 
of  San  Francisco)  by  saying  to  myself 
sleepily:  "Seems  as  if  a  lot  of  people  here 
own  stock  in  the  Hack-Drivers'  Trust. 
Pavs  di\Tidends  promptlv.  too.  Wonder 
if_"    Then  I  fell  asleep. 

King  Cettiwayo  was  at  his  post  the  next 
day,  and  rattled  my  bones  over  the  stones 
out  to  861.  He  was  to  wait  and  rattle  me 
back  again  when  I  was  ready. 

Azalea  Adair  looked  paler  and  cleaner 
and  frailer  than  she  had  looked  on  the 
day  before.  After  she  had  signed  the  con- 
tract at  eigtit  cents  per  word  she  grew  still 
paler  and  began  to  slip  out  of  her  chair. 


Without  much  trouble  I  managed  to  get 
her  up  on  the  antediluvian  horsehair  sofa 
and  then  I  ran  out  to  the  sidewalk  and 
yelled  to  the  coffee-colored  Pirate  to  bring 
a  doctor.  With  a  wisdom  that  I  had  not 
suspected  in  him,  he  abandoned  his  team 
and  struck  off  up  the  street  afoot,  realiz- 
ing the  value  of  speed.  In  ten  minutes 
he  returned  with  a  grave,  grey-haired  and 
capable  man  of  medicine.  In  a  few  words 
(worth  much  less  than  eight  cents  each) 
I  explained  to  him  my  presence  in  the  hol- 
low house  of  mystery.  He  bowed  with 
stately  understanding,  and  turned  to  the 
old  negro. 

"Uncle  Caesar,"  he  said  calmly,  "run 
up  to  my  house  and  ask  Miss  Lucy  to  give 
you  a  cream  pitcher  full  of  fresh  milk 
and  half  a  tumbler  of  port  wine.  And 
hurry  back.  Don't  drive — run.  I  want 
you  to  get  back  sometime  this  week." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Dr.  Merriman 
also  felt  a  distrust  as  to  the  speeding  pow- 
ers of  the  land-pirate's  steeds.  After  Uncle 
Caesar  was  gone,  lumberingly,  but  swiftly, 
up  the  street,  the  doctor  looked  me  over 
with  great  politeness  and  as  much  careful 
calculation  until  he  had  decided  that  I 
might  do. 

"It  is  only  a  case  of  insufficient  nutri- 
tion," he  said.  "I  other  words,  the  result 
of  poverty,  pride,  and  starvation.  Mrs. 
Caswell  has  many  devoted  friends  who 
would  be  glad  to  aid  her,  but  she  will  ac- 
cept nothing  except  from  that  old  negro, 
Uncle  Caesar,  who  was  once  owned  by  her 
family." 

"Mrs.  Caswell !"  said  I,  in  surprise.  And 
then  I  looked  at  the  contract  and  saw  that 
.she  had  signed  it  "Azalea  Adair  Caswell." 

"I  thought  she  was  Miss  Adair,"  I  .said. 

"Married  to  a  drunken,  worthless  loaf- 
er, sir,"  .said  the  doctor.  "It  is  said  that 
he  robs  her  even  of  the  small  sums  that 
her  old  servant  contributes  toward  her 
support." 

When  the  milk  and  wine  had  been 
brought  the  doctor  soon  revived  Azalea 
Adair.  She  sat  up  and  talked  of  the  beauty 
of  the  autumn  leaves  that  were  then  in 
.=ea.«on,  and  their  height  of  color.  She 
referred  lightly  to  her  fainting  seizure  as 
the  outcome  of  an  old  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  Impy  fanned  her  as  she  lay  on 
the  sofa.  The  doctor  was  due  elsewhere, 
and  I  followed  him  to  the  door.  I  told 
him  that  it  was  within  my  power  and  in- 
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tentions  to  make  a  reasonable  advance  of 
money  to  Azalea  Adair  on  future  contri- 
butions to  the  magazine,  and  he  seemed 
pleased. 

''By  the  way,"  he  said,  "perhaps  you 
would  like  to  know  that  you  have  had 
royalty  for  a  coachman.  Old  Caesar's 
grandfather  was  a  king  in  Congo.    Csesar 


himself  has  royal  ways,  as  you  may  have 
observed." 

As  the  doctor  was  moving  off  I  heard 
Uncle  Caesar's  voice  inside:  "Did  he  git 
bofe  of  dem  two  dollars  from  you,  Mis' 
Zalea?" 

"Yes,  Caesar,"  I  heard  Azalea  Adair 
answer  weakly.    And  then  I  went  in  and 
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concluded  busineaa  nep:otiatioiis  with  our 
contributor.  I  assumed  the  responsibihly 
of  advancing  fifty  dollais,  putting  it  as  a 
necessary  formality  in  binding  our  bar- 
gain. And  then  Uncle  Caesar  drove  me 
back  to  the  hotel. 

Here  ends  all  of  the  story  as  far  as  I 
can  testify  as  a  witness.  The  rest  must 
be  only  bare  statements  of  facts. 

At  about  six  o'clock  I  went  out  for  a 
stroll.  Uncle  Caesar  was  at  his  corner. 
He  threw  open  the  door  of  his  carriage, 
flourished  his  duster  and  began  his  de- 
pressing formula:  ''Step  right  in,  suh. 
Fifty  cents  to  anywhere  in  the  city — 
hack's  puffickly  clean,  suh — ^jus'  got  back 
from  a  funeral — " 

And  then  he  recognized  me.  I  think 
his  eyesight  was  getting  bad.  His  coat 
had  taken  on  a  few  more  faded  shades  of 
color,  the  twine  strings  were  more  frayed 
and  ragged,  the  last  remaining  button — 
the  button  of  yellow  horn — was  gone.  A 
motley  descendant  of  kings  was  Uncle 
Caesar. 

About  two  hours  later  I  saw  an  excited 
crowd  besieging  the  front  of  a  drug  store. 
In  a  desert  where  nothing  happens  this 
was  manna;  so  I  edged  my  way  inside. 
On  an  extemporized  couch  of  empty 
boxes  and  chairs  was  stretched  the  mortal 
corporeality  of  Major  Wentworth  Caswell. 
A  doctor  was  testing  him  for  the  immor- 
tal ingredient.  His  decision  was  that  it 
was  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

The  erstwhile  Major  had  been  found 
dead  on  a  dark  street  and  brought  by 
curious  and  ennuied  citizens  to  the  drug 
store.  The  late  human  being  had  been 
engaged  in  terrific  battle — the  details 
showed  that.  Loafer  and  reprobate  though 


he  had  been,  he  had  been  also  a  warrior. 
But  he  had  lost.  His  hands  were  yet 
clinched  so  tightly  that  his  fingers  would 
not  be  opened.  The  gentle  citizens  who 
had  known  him  stood  about  and  searched 
their  vocabularies  to  find  some  good  words, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  speak  of  him.  One 
kind-looking  man  said,  after  much 
thought:  "When  'Cas'  was  about  fo'teen 
he  was  one  of  the  best  spellers  in  school." 

While  I  stood  there  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  of  "the  man  that  was,"  which 
hung  down  the  side  of  a  white  pine  box, 
relaxed,  and  dropped  something  at  my 
feet.  I  covered  it  with  one  foot  quietly, 
and  a  little  later  on  I  picked  it  up  and 
pocketed  it.  I  reasoned  that  in  his  last 
struggle  his  hand  must  have  seized  that 
object  im wittingly  and  held  it  in  a  death 
grip. 

At  the  hotel  that  night  the  main  top.'c 
of  conversation,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tions of  politics  and  prohibition,  was  the 
demise  of  Major  Caswell.  I  heard  one 
man  say  to  a  group  of  listeners: 

"In  my  opinion,  gentlemen,  Caswell 
was  murdered  by  some  of  these  no-account 
niggers  for  his  money.  He  had  fifty  dol- 
lars this  afternoon,  which  he  showed  to 
several  gentlemen  in  the  hotel.  When 
he  was  found  the  money  was  not  on  his 
person." 

I  left  the  city  the  next  morning  at  nine, 
and  as  the  train  was  crossing  the  bridge 
over  the  Cumberland  River  I  took  out  of 
my  pocket  a  yellow  horn  overcoat  button, 
the  size  of  a  fifty-cent  piece,  with  frayed 
ends  of  coarse  twine  hanging  from  it, 
and  cast  it  out  of  the  window  into  the 
slow  muddy  waters  below. 

/  wonder  what's  doing  in  Buffalo. 


The  Man  Who  Wouldn't  Stay 
"Dead"— Earl  Grey 

Some  facts  and  inferences  about  the  Governor- 
General  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  figure-head, 
but  who  proved  to  be  a  man,  very  much  alive 

By  Britton  B.  Cooke 


THE  function  of  a  Canadian  Governor 
General  has  become  exceedingly 
difficult  in  the  later  years  of  Cana- 
dian History.  When  the  Dominion  was 
in  its  infancy  the  Office  was  more  or  less 
advisory — a  medium  for  communication 
between  the  Colonial  Office  and  Ottawa. 
Durham's  position  was  simple  compared 
to  Earl  Grey's.  For  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral has  to  fill  the  position  of  a  Diplomat. 
His  function  requires  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  prudence  and  skill  in  order  that 
the  happy,  but  none  the  less  delicate  re- 
lation which  has  come  to  exist  between 
Canada  and  the  Mother  country  since  the 
Canadians  have  attained  their  present  de- 
gree of  National  autonomy  may  not  be 
disturbed.  It  is  his  task  to  speak  and  act 
in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  sympathetic 
relations  between  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  the  degrees  of  Imperialism  and 
Anti-Imperialism  in  the  Dominion.  There 
are,  in  this  broad  country,  divergent  poli- 
tical views  and  ambitions — due  in  some 
measure  to  the  cosmopolitan  composition 
of  our  population — which  migfet  easily  be 
aggravated,  by  any  undiplomatic  action 
of  the  part  of  the  Governor  General,  into 
an  Imperial  disaster. 

Not  only  is  there  popular  sentiment  to 
be  reckoned  with,  but  there  is  the  direct 
relation  between  the  official  head  of  the 
Canadian  Government  and  the  official 
Head  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Rideau 
Hall  represents  the  relation  between  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
"Canadian  Dictator,"  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 


— For,  whether  it  be  a  fault  or  a  virtue  in 
our  political  system,  the  Premier  of  Can- 
ada is  practically  a  Dictator,  responsible 
eventually  to  the  will  of  the  people,  but 
for  the  interval  between  elections,  little 
less  than  an  absolute  monarch.  With  this 
man,  with  his  almost  unlimited  power,  on 
one  hand,  and  the  sometimes  not-too-well-, 
informed  Colonial  Office  on  the  other 
hand ,  the  Governor  General  must  co- 
operate. 

With  an  ordinary  gentleman  these  con- 
ditions might  not  have  been  very  difficult. 
With  anyone  but  His  Excellency,  Earl 
Grey,  they  might  have  been  taken  for 
granted.  A  figure-head,  a  good  figure,  a 
pleasant  manner,  a  little  grace  and  some 
dignity  might  easily  have  carried  off  the 
situation.  But  Earl  Grey  was  a  man — 
and  he  still  is  for  that  matter — with  ideas. 
He  was  almost  American  in  his  energy. 
With  Rhodes  in  South  Africa  he  learned 
to  be  "busy."  He  was  wont  there,  to  con- 
ceive plans  and  see  them  executed.  He 
projected  himself  into  active  affairs,  and 
things  that  were  not  active  he  stirred  up. 
When  he  was  announced,  six  years  ago,  as 
the  coming  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
the  newspapers  of  the  nation  had  fore- 
bodings. When  he  landed  on  Canadian 
soil  they  were  filled  with  polite  intima- 
tions to  His  Excellency  that  he  would  do 
well  to  follow  the  advice  given  to  little 
boys  touching  the  advantages  of  being 
seen  and  not  heard.  For  a  few  days  he 
was  in  the  light  of  newspaper  publicity. 
Then  he  moved  into  the  quiet  of  Rideau 
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Hall  and  began  "Governor  Generaling" 
Canada. 

There  are  different  ways  of  measuring 
a  Governor  General's  record.  A  Governor 
General  who  leaves  his  post  as  popular 
with  the  People  as  when  he  came,  who  has 
made  no  diplomatic  errors,  and  who  has 
carried  out  the  wishes  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  may  be  said  to  have  done 
well.  If  he  has  made  himself  personally 
popular,  so  much  the  better.  A  Governor 
General  who  has  improved  the  relations 
between  his  Principal  and  the  people  to 
whom  he  has  been  delegated,  is  in  still  a 
more  worthy  class.  But  that  Governor 
General  who  has  been  able,  not  only  to  im- 
prove the  Imperial  Government's  rela- 
tions with  the  Colonial  Government,  but 
who,  in  addition,  has  even  done  much 
good  for  the  "Colony"  itself,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  exceptionally  successful.  And 
of  Earl  Grey  this  has  been  true.  The  suc- 
cess of  his  Governor  Generalship  has  been 
exceptional. 

No  doubt  His  Excellency  has  done 
thing's  that  have  not  met  with  unanimous 
approval.  His  instinct  for  putting  his 
finger  into  quiet  places  to  see  if  they 
are  hot,  is  still  active.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  His  Excellency  has  not  al- 
ways been  as  reserved  as  the  Master  of 
Parliament  could  have  wished.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  has  been  a  trifle  hasty 
in  offering  advice  and  suggestions  and  re- 
quests, in  high  quarters  where  interfer- 
ence is  resented.  Yet,  thanks  to  the  quick 
perception  of  His  Excellency,  and  the 
sagacity  of  Canada's  statesmen,  no  echo 
of  unpleasantness  has  ever  disturbed  the 
Public  ear. 

Once  or  twice,  in  his  public  utterances, 
he  has  said  things  that  w^ere  not  consider- 
ed quite  pertinent  by  the  Canadian  Public. 
This  may  have  been  a  fault  on  the  part  of 
the  audience.  In  one  instance  he  took  it 
upon  himself  to  criticize  the  manners  of 
Canadian  school  children.  In  effect,  he 
said  that  they  were  not  good,  and  that  they 
were  worse  than  the  manners  of  English 
school  children.  The  point  need  not  be 
debated  here  although  there  is  unquestion- 
ably another  side  to  this  story  of  school 
children  and  their  manners  which  his  Ex- 
cellency has  neglected  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. At  another  time,  Earl  Grey 
attempted  to  carry  out  a  scheme  affecting 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Canada. 


He  suggested  the  adoption  of  the  "Gotten- 
burg  System"  as  it  is  called,  whereby  the 
right  of  retailing  these  articles  is  given  to 
an  "association"  which  engages  to  apply 
whatever  profits  may  result  to  the  purposes 
of  general  utility.  The  merits  of  His  Ex- 
cellency's plan  were  not  entered  into.  His 
advocacy  met  with  such  resentment  that 
he  has  not,  since  then,  opened  a  discus- 
sion of  any  vexed  question.  It  is  probable 
that  the  criticisms  of  the  Press  at  that 
time  were  due  to  apprehension  on  its  part 
lest  the  Governor  General  should  assume 
the  role  of  a  bothersome  reformer. 

There  have  been  other  criticisms  based 
upon  even  broader  grounds  than  these. 
The  two  political  parties,  each  warring 
against  the  other,  have  each  accused  him 
of  showing  political  bias.  The  answer  to 
this  is  obvious.  Accused  by  both,  he  can- 
not have  favored  either,  appreciably.  The 
only  public  allegation  of  political  bias  on 
the  part  of  Plis  Excellency,  was  made  in 
a  despatch  to  the  Toronto  Globe  from 
Ottawa.  This  was  printed  shortly  after 
Earl  Grey's  arrival  in  Canada  and  it  would 
appear,  from  its  contents,  that  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  had  recommended  Royal  titu- 
lar honors  to  certain  persons,  which  hon- 
ors had  not  been  forthcoming.  This  was 
taken  to  mean  that  Earl  Grey  had  not 
forwarded  the  recommendations.  The 
Globe  at  that  time  said: 

'^Surprise  and  disappointment  are  ex- 
pressed over  the  absence  of  names  from  the 
list  of  Honours  which  it  was  confidently 
expected  would  appear  there.  The  ques- 
tion is  asked,  for  example,  why  have  tlie 
Chief  Justice  of  Ontario  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Quebec  been  passed  over?  Sure- 
ly these  men  are  deserving  of  recognition. 
The  om^ission  of  the  names  of  gentlemen 
standing  high  in  the  commercial  world  is 
also  noted  and  commented  on.  The  singu- 
lar thing  about  this  year's  Honour  list  is 
that,  although  certain  recommendations 
were  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter,  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  carried  any  weight. 
In  Liberal  circles  one  hears  the  query :  are 
Liberals  not  considered  worthy  of  recog- 
nition by  His  Majesty?  There  is  also  a  de- 
sire to  know  upon  what  principle  Birth- 
day Honours  are  bestowed." 

This  article  may  not  have  been  justified. 
The  Globe's  criticism  seems  to  have  been 
based  upon  the  fact  that  certain  men,  hi^ 
in  the  Liberal  Party,  were  overlooked  m 
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the  list  of  Knighthoods.  There  may, 
however,  have  been  many  other  reasons 
why  these  gentlemen  were  not  honored 
and  among  them  may  have  been  the  fact, 
as  in  the  case  of  Honorable  Mr.  Fielding, 
at  least,  that  the  distinction  was  not  de- 
sired. Nevertheless,  this  is  one  of  the 
points  upon  which  His  Excellency  has 
been  criticized,  the  inference  being  that 
out  of  dislike  for  the  Liberals  he  ignore:! 
the  Premier's  recommendations. 

Of  course  the  Nationalists  of  Quebec 
have  made  direct  attacks  upon  His  Ex- 
cellency from  the  political  platforms  of 
Quebec.  He  has  been  accused  by  Mr. 
Henri  Bouras.sa's  followers  of  being  too 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  British  Imperial- 
ism. Most  Anglo-Saxon  Canadians  are 
not  likely  to  quarrel  with  the  Governor 
General  on  these  grounds.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  establishment  of  the  Canadian 
Navy  is  associated  with  Earl  Grey.  He 
undoubtedly  used  his  influence  to  bring 
the  Government  to  adopt  a  policy  that 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  worthy  of  the 
Ernpire.  He  has  not  expressed  any  direct 
opinion  as  to  whether  he  approved  of  the 
basis  on  which  our  naval  armament  now 
st^inds  or  whether  he  would  have  preferred 
some  other  scheme.  Many  Canadians 
may  have  argued  against  the  Navy ;  many 
are  for  it.  Just  how  the  division  of  opin- 
ion may  stand  cannot  be  told  at  present. 
But  in  advocating  that  Canada  should  do 
her  share  toward  her  own  and  the  Em- 
pire's defense,  the  Governor  General  did 
the  least  that  he  could  be  expected  to  do 
as  an  agent  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

These  are  the  major  matters  upon  which 
His  Excellency  has  been  criticized  during 
his  sojourn  here.  There  may  have  been 
one  or  two  others,  such  as  the  lack  of  tact 
he  displayed  when  he  failed  to  invite  any 
Canadian  Press  Representative  to  accorn- 
pany  him  on  his  recent  trip  via  the  Hud- 
son's Bay,  but  instead  took  with  him  an 
English  correspondent,  able  no  doubt, 
but  somewhat  inadequate.  Then  too  it  is 
frequently  said  that  His  Excellency  has 
kept  a  steady  look-out  for  good  invest- 
ments for  his  own  money  in  Canada,  and 
that  he  has  even  used  his  official  privileges 
in  investigating  them  on  his  own  part  or 
the  part  of  his  friends.  His  treatment  of 
the  Canadian  newspapermen  was  no  doubt 
unfair,  but  many  men  have  done  much 
worse  things  and  some  would  have  erred 


in  wanting  too  much  publicity.  As  for 
Earl  Grey's  investments  it  is  only  to  be 
said  that  Canada's  chief  need  at  present 
is  ju.-t  such  investors  as  His  Excellency  no 
doubt  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  Earl  Grey  has  in- 
fluenced three  vital  matters  as  well  as 
some  smaller  ones.  He  has  "advertised" 
Canada  throughout  the  whole  Empire;  he 
has  strengthened  the  sentimental  ties  be- 
tween England  and  this  country;  and  he 
has  done  more  to  Imperialize  Quebec  than 
almo.st  any  other  man  that  may  be  named. 
In  fact,  we  cannot  recall  one  man  who  has 
done  as  much.  As  for  his  activities  in  the 
former  two  matters,  they  need  not  be  com- 
mented upon,  beyond  saying  that  his  en- 
thusiasm for  Canada  is  akin  to  the  hon- 
est enthusiasm  of  a  good  commercial 
traveler  for  his  own  "line"  of  goods;  and 
that  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  closer  Imper- 
ial relations  have  unquestionably  led  both 
the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Canadian 
statesmen  to  a  more  intelligent  under- 
standing of  their  mutual  problem. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Ewart,  K.C.,  of  Ottawa,  made 
an  attack  upon  Earl  Grey  in  a  recent  let- 
ter to  the  Press.  His  chief  grievance 
against  His  Excellency  seems  to  have  been 
the  fact  that  Earl  Grey  has  been  working 
to  strengthen  Imperial  ties  and  these  ties, 
in  Mr.  Ewart's  opinion,  are  the  very  thing 
against  which  all  patriotic  Canadians 
should  work.  He  accuses  the  Governor 
General  of  having  broken  away  from  that 
strict  neutrality  with  regard  to  political 
matters,  which  the  King  rigidly  main- 
tains, and  he  pretends  to  base  his  charge 
against  Earl  Grey  upon  the  fact  that  His 
Excellency  extends  His  patronage  to  a 
club  called  The  Overseas  Club — evidently 
an  Imperialistic  institution.  There  is, 
however,  more  than  this  behind  Mr. 
Ewart's  attack.  It  seems  probable  that  his 
enmity  is  aroused  by  his  belief  that  Earl 
Grey  is  working  against  the  successful  con- 
summation of  the  Reciprocity  Agreement. 
It  is  reported,  that  he  founded  his  attack 
upon  statements  made  by  the  Governor 
General  in  private  conversation.  If  this 
is  at  the  root  of  Mr.  Ewart's  letter  then  his 
criticism  is  most  unfair,  for  His  Excellen- 
cy, whatever  he  may  have  said  privately 
and  in  confidence,  has  not  made  a  single 
public  utterance  which  could  be  construed 
into  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  Reci- 
procity negotiations.    Unless  the  Canadian 
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people  are  very  much  smaller-minded 
than  they  are  credited  with  being  they 
must  resent  an  impeachment  in  the  public 
press  of  the  Governor  General's  private 
views. 

The  Imperialization  of  Quebec  is  a  mat- 
ter by  itself.  Earl  Grey  has  done  more 
than  make  pretty  speeches  in  that  Prov- 
ince. His  organization  of  the  Tercenten- 
nary  of  Quebec,  his  addresses  to  the 
French-Canadians  at  that  time,  all  had 
their  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Lower  Canada.  But  his  most  effective 
work  has  been  done  otherwise: —  in 
his  private  conversations  with  influ- 
ential French-Canadians,  in  casual 
words  at  dinner,  at  lawn  parties, 
at  small  private  functions.  One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Nationalists  in  Quebec,  a 
man  whose  conception  of  the  future  of  the 
British  Empire  is  startingly  at  variance 
with  the  views  held  by  most  Canadians, 
stated  privately  to  the  writer  not  long  ago 
that  Earl  Grey  had  done  wonders  to  win 
the  leading  French-Canadians  to  the  side 
of  British  Imperialism.  His  tact,  his  san- 
ity and  his  energy  had  made  many  con- 
verts, he  said.  This  work  alone  on  Earl 
Grey's  part  merits  the  recognition  of  the 
Canadian  Nation.  For,  as  much  as  he  has 
created  greater  sympathy  for,  and  senti- 
ment towards  British  Connection  in  the 
French-Canadians,  that  much  has  he  re- 
duced the  difference  between  the  English 
and  the  French  inhabitants  of  Canada. 


Earl  Grey  was  sent  to  Canada  to  be  a 
pleasant  figurehead,  with  the  usual  men- 
tioned characteristics  of  the  Serpent  and 
the  Dove.  But  he  declined  the  role.  He 
has  proved  himself  a  "live"  man.  He  has 
fostered  the  artistic  impulses  of  the  Dom- 
inion by  his  annual  musical  and  dramatic 
trophy.  He  has  promoted  the  campaign 
against  tuberculosis.  He  has  placed  a 
goodly  number  of  corner  stones  and  made 
unnumbered  pretty  speeches  about  noth- 
ing to  nobody — at  ceremonies.  The  other 
day  he  arrived  in  Toronto  to  lay  a  corner 
stone,  yet  not  one  of  the  papers  had  a  note 
about  his  presence  in  town  until  the  next 
day,  when  his  speech  at  the  function  was 
somewhat  scantily  reported.  This  was  not 
because  he  is  not  popular.  It  is  because  he 
has  made  himself  ONE  of  the  Canadians. 
He  has  not  fenced  himself  in  with  differ- 
ences. He  has  taken  an  intei-e-t  in  what 
we  are  doing  and  has  spoken  his  mind 
several  times.  Whenever  this  has  been 
resented  by  the  Canadians  it  has  been  be- 
cause they  did  not  understand  how  much 
he  really  thought  about  the  country  in 
which  he  was  a  guest.  In  fact,  he  seems 
many  times  to  have  acted  more  in  the 
manner  of  a  citizen  than  as  a  visitor.  He 
has  been  enthusiastic  about  Canada.  He 
has  shown  a  whole-hearted  interest  in  the 
country,  and  not  the  sort  of  interest  which 
is  filtered  through  a  lorgnette  or  a  field 
glass,  but  the  KEAL  interest  of  a  real  man 
whose  enthusiasms  are  not  all  dead. 


"SUMMERS  FAREWELL."— A.   M.   FLEMING. 


A  Departure  in  Art  Criticism 

A    successful    experiment    in     connection    with    the 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists. 


OXCE  upon  a  time — this  is  an  old 
story — a  young  newspaper  man  was 
sent  to  an  Art  exhibition  in  the  City 
of  Montreal,  to  write  "a  story,"  In  short, 
he  was  to  criticize  the  exhibition.  He 
knew  as  much  about  art  as  a  painter 
knows  about  nursing  over-heated  bearings 
on  a  rotary  converter.  He  was  receptive 
enough.  He  had  an  instinct  for  good 
composition  and  color  schemes.  The  wings 
of  his  fettered  soul  fluttered  when  he  saw 
certain  pictures.  He  could  not  have  said 
why,  yet  over  a  face,  a  figure,  a  scene, 
or  a  bit  of  atmosphere  on  canvas,  he 
might  grow  enthusiastic.  Of  technique 
he  knew  nothing.  He  was  merely  a  lay 
impressionist. 

The  story  he  wrote  was  very  bad.  At 
least,  it  was  bad  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  painters  who  had  exhibited  at  that  ex- 
hibition.   There  was  a  certain  simple  look- 


ing little  landscape  that  he  liked  very 
well,  and  said  so.  And  another  thing, 
masterly  in  execution,  but  without  any 
appeal  to  the  reporter's  imagination,  he 
slated — for  he  was  a  bold  young  man,  and 
the  public  loves  to  read  of  nasty  things 
well  said. 

The  lay  public  liked  the  story  immense- 
ly. The  city  editor  said  it  would  do,  and 
the  reporter,  to  tell  the  truth,  clipped  it 
out  of  the  paper  and  pasted  it  in  the  scrap- 
book  among  his  other  "best  things."  But 
among  the  artists  it  was  called  very,  very 
bad  and  a  number  of  superior  persons, 
who  live  in  studios  and  don't  know  a  city 
editor  with  a  vocabulary  nor  the  exhil- 
aration of  sitting  on  the  world's  pulse 
every  day  and  sa\ang  what  you  think  of 
it  to  the  public,  sniffed  and  mentioned 
high  atmospheres  and  the  post  impre^on- 
ists. 
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"N.  W.  HOYLES,  K.C.,  LL.D."— J.  W.  L.  FORSTER. 


The  reporter  eventually  had  his  salary 
increased — one  dollar  a  week,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  write  all  art  criticisms  for  that 
paper  forever.  The  artists  sighed  and  said 
nobody  ever  did  understand  them  any- 
way, and  went  on  trying  to  corral  some- 
thing or  other  that  was  in  their  heads, 
and  express  it  in  pigments. 

The  story  arrived  in  Toronto  just  be- 
fore the  recent  opening  of  the  39th  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Ar- 
tists.   It  was  discussed  in  a  queer  and  de- 


lightful little  club  called  the  Arts  and 
Letters  Club,  and  it  begat  argument.  Cer- 
tain of  the  artists  there  wanted  to  know 
WHY  it  is  that  art  criticisms  are  often 
written  without  sufficient  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  critic. 

"But,"  said  a  newspaperman,  "If  paint- 
ing is  the  medium  used  by  you  artists  to 
express  yourselves,  you  should  make  your- 
selves clear  to  the  public  without  the  need 
of  any  mere  word-broker." 
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"THE    MASTER    OF    XORTHCOTE." 

"In  this  canvas  the  problem  was  as  difficult  as  it  was  interesting.  'The  Master  of  North- 
cote'  (amongst  his  own  popular  trees)  had  to  be  painted  in  the  method  known  as  'premier 
coup,'  sittings  on  three  successive  days  being  all  the  time  that  circumstances  permitted  me 
to  bestow  on  it.  In  this  instance  the  rapid  progress  of  the  picture  probably  conduced  to 
the  incisiveness  of  its  technical  method.  The  personality  and  attitude  of  the  man  sug- 
gested a  dramatic  note  in  the  landscape.  As  to  its  colour,  it  may  be  called  variations  on  a 
gray  theme."— E.   WTLY  GRIER. 


"No."  said  another,  a  wild  Irishman  of 
a  painter  who  has  been  trj^ng  to  pound 
art  into  the  fingers  of  several  young 
ladies.  "It's  wrong.  You  can't  talk  to  a 
<  heek  in  the  language  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 
You  must  have  an  interpreter." 

The  upshot  of  the  affair  was  an  agree- 
ment among  the  artists,  that  each  painter 
might  well  write  his  own  criticism  of  his 


own  contribution  to  exhibition.  That  is 
to  say,  he  would  try  to  state  within  a  few 
words,  what  his  idea  had  been  in  paint- 
ing this  or  that  picture;  under  what  con- 
ditions he  was  viewing  the  object,  and 
what  effects  he  sought  to  bring  out. 

As  a  result,  when  a  certain  Toronto 
daily  paper  came  to  give  its  views  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Ar- 


"THE    FOG   COMING    IN    WITH   THE    TIDE." 

"In  my  picture,  'Fog  Coming  In  Witb  the  Tide,'  I  have  endeavored  to  express  the  untiring 
forces  of  the  seas  in  their  never-ending  strife  with  an  island  outpost  of  a  continent,  whose 
thunder  of  battle  will  still  be  heard  though  hidden  by  the  approaching  fog." — ROBT.  F. 
GAGBN. 


"BY    THE    RIVER— EARLY    SPRING." 

"In  the  picture,  'By  the  River — Early  Spring,'  there  is  no  attempt  to  represent  a  conventional 
beauty  of  landscape.  The  idea  is  rather  to  convey  a  sense  of  the  awakened  strength  and 
motion  of  nature  after  the  comparative  quiescence  of  winter.  "To  this  end  all  the  leading 
lines  of  the  picture  are  given  a  forward  movement  from  one  side  of  the  picture  to  the 
other.  It  will  be  seen  that  their  general  trend  is  all  down  the  river,  which  flows  straight 
across  the  picture.  The  ice  cakes,  piled  as  the  river  left  them,  are  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
picture  toward  which  the  river  is  flowing  to  suggest  the  shore  and  passage  of  a  mighty 
force.  The  muddy  rapids,  suggestion  of  cloud  movement,  wind  in  the  trees,  the  pushing 
action  of  the  river  drivers  are  all  intended  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  flow  and  movement  of 
the  season.  Perhaps  the  single  figure  on  the  right  summarises  the  'motif  of  the  picture. 
The  general  color  is  sombre,  suggesting  soft  and  dull  weather,  but  there  is  a  hint  of  veiled 
blue  in  the  sky."— J.  E.  H.  MACDONALD. 


"HAZY  MORNING  ON   THE   THAMES." 

"In  'A  Hazy   Morning  On  the  Thames,'  the  artist  has  not  seen  the  subject  as  the  camera 
sees   it.     Eliminating   all   small    details,   scarcely    even    suggesting   the   rigging   of   the   river, 
craft,  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  show  the  early  morning  light  struggling  through   the 
smoke-charged    atmosphere,    suffusing    all    the    scene    with    colours,    and    glistening    on    the 
sluggish   river."— F.  M.  BELL-SMITH. 


'IN  THE  GRAND  VALLEY." 

"  'In  the  Grand  Valley,'  an  endeavor  to  interpret  the  spirit  and  effect  of  a  clear,  sharp 
November  afternoon  has  been  made — when  long  shadows  of  rapidly  moving  clouds  chase 
each  other  over  a  rolling  landscape  of  farm,  forest,  clearing  and  stream.  The  rays  of  the  sun 
shining  from  between  the  clouds  cause  sharply  defined  contrasts  of  sunshine  and  shadow, 
intensifying  extremes   both   in    tone  and   color." — HERBERT   S.    PALMER. 


"THE  nONEER." 

"lu  the  picture,  'Pioneer  I'lowing,'  I  li^ve  tried  to  represent  tlie  stumpy  and  rocky  condition 
of  the  land  not  long  after  the  clearing  away  of  the  virgin  forest,  the  remnants  of  which 
form  the  bacljground  along  the  shore  of  a  lake.  The  tall,  straight  trunks  and  thick  top 
foliage,  together  with  the  long  shadows  and  newly-plowed  ground,  are  composed  in  line 
and  mass  to  contribute  to  the  decorative  aspect  of  the  picture,  and  I  have  sought  to  bathe 
the  whole  scene  in  the  soft  light  of  late  afternoon.  Believing,  as  I  do.  that  every  work  of 
art  must  have  its  main  purpose,  its  reason  for  existence,  its  appeal,  its  soul,  or,  if  you  like, 
its  story  to  tell,  with  which  every  part  must  be  in  harmony,  I  have  tried  to  make  each 
physical  aspect  of  the  composition  contribute  to  the  expression  of  the  pioneer  and  his 
work  by  the  use  of  fitting  and  significant  parts  decoratively  arranged." — G.   A.   REID. 


'OLD   WHARF,    NANTUCKET,    MASS."— JOSEPH    T.    ROLPH. 
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no 


lists,  most  of  the  painters  had  written  ex- 
planatory notes  to  accompany  tlieir  re- 
spective pictures.  These  notes  were  print- 
ed in  pamphlet  form  to  accompany  the 
catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  and  those  who 


ceives  and  who  executes  with  more  than 
ordinary  clarity  and  brilliance,  and  whose 
future  is  pregnant  with  many  artistic 
victories.  Upon  his  suggestion  the 
exhibiting  artists,  including  many  of  the 


"THE    RETURN    FROM   TOWN." 

In  this  picture  I  have  sought  to  contrast  a  party  of  tipsy  luiubermen  returning,  intoxi- 
cated and  hilarious,  to  tlieir  lumber  camp,  as  against  the  still  dignity,  the  high  solemnity 
of  the  forest  through  which  they  are  passing.  I  have  attempted  to  bring  out  the  dignity 
of  nature  as  against   the — less   worthy  qualities  in   human   nature. — L.   S.   HARRIS. 


read  the  notes  were  much  better  equipped 

to  appreciate  the  pictures. 
*        *        * 

The  idea  is  new.  The  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Lome  Harris,  a  young  Canadian 
painter  who  is  said,  by  most  competent 
judges,  to  be  a  man  who  sees,  who  con- 


best  known  painters  in  Canada,  wrote 
brief  notes  to  explain  their  own  pictures. 
Mr.  Harris  edited  them  and  arranged  for 
their  publication  in  the  Toronto  News, 
as  well  as  in  pamphlet  form.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  plan  will  be  adopted  at  the 
next  Exhibition  and  it  is  thought  that  it 
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•'AT  LOW   TIDE." 

"In  the  painting  'At  Low  Tide,'  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  give  more  than  a  topo- 
graphical rendering  of  the  scene  emphasizing  the  atmospherical  effect  in  rain  clouds  and 
sunshine  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy."— P.  H.  BRIGDEN. 


will  be  carried  out  even  better  than  in  the 
present  instance.  Several  artists,  in  the 
present  case,  did  not  fall  in  with  the  sug- 
gestion,   possibly    because    they    did    not 


understand  exactly  what  was  intended. 
For  most  laymen  the  new  plan  made  the 
Ontario  Society  of  Artists'  latest  exhibi- 
tion, many  times  as  interesting  as  before. 


"MOONRISE,  OCTOBER."— MARY  HIESTER  REID. 


A  Di.r AirruRK  tn  art  criticism 
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•READY    FOR   PLAY."— HENRIETTA  M.   SHORE. 


It  has  even  added,  it  is  said,  to  the  appreci- 
ation of  each  artist  for  the  work  of  the 
others. 

We  reproduce  herewith  a  number  of  the 
painting:."  for  which  their  painters  have 
written  notes.    One  or  two  others  have  no 


notes.  We  suggest  that  those  mth  the 
notes  are  very  much  more  interesting  to 
the  layman  than  those  without.  In  some 
cases  the  notes  are  inadequate:  the  artist 
has  sought  to  describe  rather  than  to  ex- 
plain his  picture.    Some  need  no  explain- 
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"EARLY   AUTUMN." 

"I  have  endeavored  to  give  interest  to  a  rather  commonplace  subject  by  painting  it  under 
an  unconunon  effect  of  light  and  shade.  I  have  relied,  for  pictorial  effect,  upon  the  decor- 
.•>tive  pattern  of  the  trees  along  the  l)anks  of  the  stream,  the  whole  mass  of  which  is 
enveloped  in  a  shadow  cast  Ijy  a  passing  cloud.  The  simple  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the 
trees  is  enhanced  by  the  strong  contrast  of  the  splash  of  sunliglit  on  the  distant  hillside 
and  by  the  expanse  of  the  blue  sky."— J.  W.  BEATTY. 


ing  and  yet  an  explanatory  note  would 
lend  new  interest  to  the  picture  itself.  An- 
other year,  no  doubt,  the  artists  will  have 
caught  the  idea  better  and  those  who  did 
not  co-operate  this  year  may  by  that  time 
have  discovered  how  much  they  can  add 


to  the  pleasure  of  those  unlearned  in  tech- 
nicality, by  giving  these  notes.  The  un- 
learned may  in  this  way  be  made  learned 
and  thus  the  ranks  of  possible  picture 
buyers  may  be  etxended  to  the  glory,  not 
to  say  profit,  of  Canadian  Art. — B.B.C. 
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CHAPTER  VIII— Continued 

j/TpWAS  early  in  the  bright  and  cool  of 

X  the  morning  when  we  started  for 
Eldorado,  Jim  and  I.  I  had  a 
letter  from  Locasto  to  Ribwood  and  Hoof- 
man,  the  laymen,  and  I  showed  it  to  Jim. 
He  frowned. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  palled 
up  with  that  devil,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  he's  not  so  bad,"  I  exposulated. 
"He  came  to  me  like  a  man  and  offered 
me  his  hand  in  friendship.  Said  he  was 
ashamed  of  himself.  What  could  I  do? 
I've  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity." 

"Sincerity  be  danged.  He's  about  as 
sincere  as  a  tame  rattlesnake.  Put  his  let- 
ter in  the  creek." 

But  no!  I  refused  to  listen  to  the  old 
man. 

"Well,  go  your  own  gait,"  he  said;  "but 
don't  say  that  I  didn't  warn  you." 

We  had  crossed  over  the  Klondike  to  its 
left  limit,  and  were  on  a  hillside  trail  beat- 
en down  by  the  feet  of  miners  and  pack- 
ers. Cabins  clustered  on  the  flat,  and  from 
them  plumes  of  violet  smoke  mounted  in- 
to the  golden  air.  Already  the  camp  was 
astir.  Men  were  chopping  their  wood, 
carrying  their  water.  The  long,  long  day 
was  beginning. 

Following  the  trail,  we  struck  up  Bon- 
anza, a  small  muddy  stream  in  a  narrow 
valley.  Down  in  the  creek  bed  we  could 
see  ever-increasing  signs  of  an  intense 
mining  activity.  On  every  claim  were 
dozens  of  cabins,  and  many  high  cones  of 
greyish  muck.    We  saw  men  standing  on 


raised  platforms  turning  windlasses.  We 
saw  buckets  come  up  filled  with  the  same 
dark  grey  dirt,  to  be  dumped  over  the 
edge  of  the  platform.  Sometimes  when 
the  dump  had  gradually  arisen  around 
man  and  windlass,  the  platform  in  the 
centre  of  that  dark-greyish  cone  was 
twenty  feet  high  in  the  air. 

Every  mile  the  dumps  grew  more  num- 
erous, till  some  claims  seemed  covered  with 
them.  Looking  down  from  the  trail,  they 
seemed  like  innumerable  ant-hills  block- 
ing up  the  narrow  channel,  and  around 
them  swarmed  the  little  ant-men  in  never- 
resting  activity.  The  golden  valley  open- 
ed out  to  us  in  a  vista  of  green  curves,  and 
the  cleft  of  it  was  packed  with  tents, 
cabins,  dumps  and  tailing  piles,  all  bedded 
in  a  blue  haze  of  wood  fires. 

"Look  at  that  great  centipede  striding 
across  the  valley,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  said  Jim,  "it's  a  long  Une  of 
sluice  boxes.  See  the  water  a-shinin'  in 
the  sun.  Looks  like  some  big  golden- 
backed  caterpillar." 

The  little  ants  were  shovelling  into  it 
from  one  of  their  heaps,  and  from  that 
point  it  swirled  on  into  the  stream,  a  cur- 
rent of  mud  and  stone. 

"Seems  to  me  that  stream  would  wash 
away  all  the  gold,"  I  said.  "I  know  it's 
all  caught  in  the  riffles,  but  I  think  if  that 
dump  was  mine  I  would  want  sluice-boxes 
a  mile  long  and  about  sixteen  hundred 
riffles.  But  I  guess  they  know  what  they 
are  doing." 

About  noon  we  descended  into  the 
creek-bed  and  came  to  the  Forks.    It  was 
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a  little  town,  a  Dawson  in  miniature,  with 
all  its  sordid  aspects  infinitely  accentuated. 
It  had  dance-halls,  gambling  dens  and 
many  saloons;  every  convenience  to  ease 
the  miner  of  the  plethoric  poke.  There  in 
the  din  and  daze  and  dirt  we  tarried 
awhile;  then,  after  eating  heartily,  we 
struck  up  Eldorado. 

Here  was  the  same  feverish  activity  of 
gold-getting.  Every  claim  was  valued  at 
millions,  and  men  who  had  rarely  owned 
enough  to  buy  a  decent  coat  were  crying 
in  the  saloons  because  life  was  not  long 
enough  to  allow  them  to  spend  their  sud- 
den wealth.  Nevertheless,  they  were  mak- 
ing a  good  stab  at  it.  At  the  Forks  I  in- 
quired regarding  Ribwood  and  Hoof  man ; 
"Goin'  to  work  for  them,  are  you?  Well, 
they've  got  a  blamed  hard  name.  If  you 
get  a  job  elsewhere,  don't  turn  it  down." 

Jim  left  me;  he  would  work  on  no 
claim  of  Locasto's,  he  said.  He  had  a 
friend,  a  layman,  who  was  a  good  man, 
belonged  to  the  army.  He  would  try  him. 
So  we  parted. 

Ribwood  was  a  tall,  gaunt  Cornishman, 
with  a  narrow,  jutting  face  and  a  gloomy 
air;  Hoofman,  a  burly,  beet-colored  Aus- 
tralian with  a  bulging  stomach. 

"Yes,  we'll  put  you  to  work,"  said  Hoof- 
man, reading  the  letter.  "Get  your  coat 
off  and  shovel  in." 

So,  right  away,  I  found  myself  in  the 
dump-pile,  jamming  a  shovel  into  the 
pay-dirt  and  swinging  it  into  a  sluice-box 
five  feet  higher  than  my  head.  Keeping 
at  this  hour  after  hour  was  no  fun,  and  if 
ever  a  man  desisted  for  a  moment  the  hard 
eyes  of  Hoofman  was  upon  him,  and  the 
gloomy  Ribwood  had  snatched  up  a  shovel 
and  was  throwing  in  the  muck  furiously. 

"Come  on,  boys,"  he  would  shout; 
"make  the  dirt  fly.  'Taint  every  part  of 
the  world  you  fellers  can  make  your  ten 
bucks  a  day." 

And  it  can  be  said  that  never  laborer 
proved  himself  more  worthy  of  his  hire 
than  the  pick-and-shovel  man  of  those 
early  days.  Few  could  stand  it  long  with- 
out resting  up.  They  were  lean  as  wolves 
those  men  of  the  dump  and  drift,  and 
their  faces  were  gouged  and  grooved  with 
relentless  toil. 

Well,  for  three  days  I  made  the  dirt  fly ; 
but  towards  quitting  time,  I  must  say,  its 
flight  was  a  very  uncertain  one.  Again 
I  suffered  all  the  tortures  of  becoming  toil- 


broken,  the  old  aches  and  pains  of  the 
tunnel  and  the  gravel-pit.  Towards  even- 
ing every  shovelful  of  dirt  seemed  to 
weigh  as  much  as  if  it  was  solid  gold;  in- 
deed, the  stuff  seemed  to  get  richer  and 
richer  as  the  day  advanced,  and  the  last 
half-hour  I  judged  it  must  be  nearly  all 
nuggets.  The  constant  hoisting  into  the 
overhead  sluice-box  somehow  worked  mus- 
cles that  had  never  gone  into  action  be- 
fore, and  I  ached  elaborately. 

In  the  morning  the  pains  were  fiercest. 
How  I  groaned  until  the  muscles  got 
limbered  up.  I  found  myself  using  very 
rough  language,  indeed,  groaning,  grit- 
ting my  teeth  viciously.  But  I  stayed 
with  the  work  and  held  up  my  end,  while 
the  laymen  watched  us  sedulously,  and 
seemed  to  grudge  us  even  a  moment  to 
wipe  the  sweat  out  of  our  blinded  eyes. 

I  was  glad,  indeed,  when,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  third  day,  Ribwood  came  to  me 
and  said: 

"I  guess  you'd  better  work  up  at  the 
shaft  to-morrow.  We  want  a  man  to 
wheel  muck." 

They  had  a  shaft  sunk  on  the  hillside. 
They  were  down  some  forty  feet  and  were 
drifting  in,  wheeling  the  pay-dirt  down  a 
series  of  planks  placed  on  trestles  to  the 
dump.  I  gripped  the  handles  of  a  wheel- 
barrow loaded  to  overspilling,  and  steered 
it  down  that  long  unsteady  gangway  full 
of  uneven  joins  and  sudden  angles.  Time 
and  again  I  ran  off  the  track,  but  after 
the  first  day  I  became  quite  an  expert  at 
the  business.  My  spirits  rose.  I  was  on 
the  way  to  becoming  a  miner. 

CHAPTER  IX 

Turning  the  windlass  over  the  shaft  was 
a  little,  tough  mud-rat,  who  excited  in  me 
the  liveliest  sense  of  aversion.  Pat  Doo- 
gan  was  his  name,  but  I  will  call  him  the 
"Worm." 

The  Worm  was  the  foulest-mouthed 
specimen  I  have  yet  met.  He  had  the 
lowest  forehead  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  white 
man,  and  such  a  sharp,  ferrety  little  face. 
His  reddish  hair  had  the  prison  clip,  and 
his  little  reddish  eyes  were  alive  with  craft 
and  cruelty.  I  noticed  he  always  regard- 
ed me  with  a  peculiarly  evil  grin,  that 
wrinkled  up  his  cheeks  and  revealed  his 
hideously  blackened  teeth.  From  the 
first  he  gave  me  a  creepy  feeling,  a  dis- 
gust as  if  I  were  near  some  slimy  reptile. 
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Yet  the  Worm  tried  to  make  up  to  me. 
He  would  tell  me  stories  blended  of  the 
horrible  and  the  grotesque.  One  in  par- 
ticular I  remember. 

"Youse  wanta  know  how  I  lost  me  last 
job.  I'll  tell  youse.  You  see,  it  was  like 
dis.  Dere  was  two  Blackmoore  guys  dat 
got  into  de  country  dis  Spring;  came  by 
St.  Michaels ;  Hindoos  dey  was.  Well,  one 
of  them  'Sicks'  (an'  dey  looked  sick,  dey 
was  so  loose  and  weary  in  dere  style)  got 
a  job  from  old  man  Gustafson  down  de 
shaft  muckin'  up  and  fillin'  de  buckets. 

"Well,  dere  was  dat  Blackmoore  down 
in  de  deep  hole  one  day  when  I  comes 
along,  an  strikes  old  Gus  for  a  job.  So, 
seeing  as  de  man  on  de  windlass  wanted 
to  quit,  he  passed  it  up  to  me,  an'  I  took 
right  hold  and  started  in. 

"Say,  I  was  feelin'  powerful  mean.  I'd 
just  finished  up  a  two  weeks'  drunk,  an' 
you  tink  de  booze  wasn't  workin'  in  me 
some.  I  was  seein'  all  kinds  of  dam  funny 
things.  Why,  as  I  was  a-turnin'  away  at 
dat  ol'  windlass  der  was  red  spiders  craw- 
lin'  up  me  legs.  But  I  was  wise.  I  would- 
n't look  at  dem  tings,  give  dem  de  go-by. 
Den  a  yeller  rat  got  gay  wid  me  and  did 
some  stunts  on  me  windlass.  But  still  I 
wouldn't  let  on.  Den  der  was  some  green 
snakes  dat  wriggled  over  de  platform  like 
shiny  streaks  on  de  water.  Sure,  I  didn't 
like  dat  one  bit,  but  I  says,  'dere  ain't  no 
snakes  in  de  darned  country,  Pat,  and  you 
knows  it.  It's  just  a  touch  of  de  horrors, 
dat's  all.  Just  pass  'em  up,  boy;  don't 
take  no  notice  of  dem.' 

"Well,  (^is  went  on  till  I  begins  to  get 
all  shaky  and  jumpy,  an'  I  was  mighty 
glad  when  de  time  came  to  quit,  and  de 
boys  down  below  gives  me  de  holler  to 
pull  dem  up." 

"So  I  started  hoistin'  wid  dose  snakes 
and  spiders  and  rats  jus'  cavortin'  round 
me  like  mad,  when  all  to  once  who  should 
I  hoists  outa  de  bowels  of  de  eartli  but  de 
very  devil  himself." 

"His  face  was  black.  I  could  see  de 
whites  of  his  eyes,  and  he  had  a  big  dirty 
towel  tied  round  his  head.  Well,  say,  it 
was  de  limit.  At  de  sight  of  dat  ferocious 
monster  comin'  after  old  Pat  I  gives  one 
yell,  drops  de  crank-handle  of  de  wind- 
lass, an  makes  a  flyin'  leap  down  de  dump. 
I  hears  an  awful  shriek,  and  de  bucket 
and  de  devil  goes  down  smash  to  de  bot- 


tom of  de  shaft,  t'irty-five  feet.  But  I 
kep'  on  runnin'.     I  was  so  scared. 

"Well,  how  was  I  to  know  dey  had  a 
Blackmoore  down  dere?  He  was  a  stiff 
when  dey  got  him  up,  but  how  was  I  to 
Know?    So  I  lost  me  job." 

On  another  occasion  he  told  me: 

"Say,  kid,  youse  didn't  know  as  I  was 
liable  "to  fits,  did  youse?  Dat's  so;  eppy- 
lepsy  de  doctor  tells  me.  Dat's  what  I  am 
scared  of.  You  see,  it's  like  dis:  if  one  of 
dem  fits  should  hit  me  when  I'm  hoistin' 
de  boys  outer  de  shaft,  den  it  would  be  a 
pity.  I  would  sure  lose  me  job  like  de 
od^  time." 

He  was  the  most  degraded  type  of  man 
I  had  yet  met  on  my  travels,  a  typical  de- 
generate, dirty,  drunken,  diseased.  He 
had  three  suits  of  underclothing,  which 
he  never  washed.  He  would  wear  through 
all  three  in  succession,  and  when  the  last 
got  too  dirty  for  words  he  would  throw  it 
under  his  trunk  and  sorrowfully  go  back 
to  the  first,  keeping  up  this  rotation  till 
all  were  worn  out. 

One  day  Hoof  man  told  me  he  wanted 
me  to  go  down  the  shaft  and  work  in  the 
drift.  Accordingly,  next  morning  I  and 
a  huge  Slav,  by  name  Dooley  Rilej-Aitch, 
were  lowered  down  into  the  darkness. 

The  Slav  initiated  me.  Every  foot  of 
dirt  had  to  be  thawed  out  by  means  of 
wood  fires.  We  built  a  fire  at  the  far  end 
of  the  drift  every  night,  covering  the 
face  we  were  working.  First  we  would  lay 
kindling,  then  dry  spruce  lying  length- 
ways, then  a  bank  of  green  wood  standing 
on  end  to  keep  in  the  heat  and  shed  the 
dirt  that  sloughed  down  from  the  roof.  In 
the  morning  our  fire  would  be  burned 
out,  and  enough  pay-dirt  thawed  out  to 
keep  us  picking  all  day. 

Down  there  I  found  it  the  hardest  work 
of  all.  We  had  to  be  careful  that  the 
smoke  had  cleared  from  the  drift  before 
we  ventured  in,  for  frequently  miners 
were  asphyxiated.  Indeed,  the  bad  air 
never  went  entirely  away.  It  made  my 
eyes  sore,  my  head  ache.  Yet,  curiously 
enough,  so  long  as  you  were  down  there 
it  did  not  afifect  you  so  much.  It  was 
when  you  stepped  out  of  the  bucket  and 
struck  the  pure  outer  air  that  you  reeled 
and  became  dizzy.  It  was  bHnding,  too. 
Often  at  supper  have  my  eyes  been  so 
blurred  and  sore  I  had  to  grope  around 
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uncertainly  for  the  sugar  bowl  and  the  tin 
of  cream. 

In  the  drift  it  was  always  cool.  The 
roof  kept  sloughing  down  on  us,  and  we 
had  really  gone  in  too  far  for  our  own 
safety,  but  the  layman  cared  little  for 
that.  At  the  end  of  the  drift  the  roof  was 
so  low  we  were  bent  almost  double,  pick- 
ing at  the  hard  face  in  all  kinds  of  cramp- 
ed positions,  and  dragging  after  us  the 
heavy  bucket.  To  the  big  Slav  it  was  all 
in  the  day's  work,  but  to  me  it  was  hard, 
hard. 

The  shaft  was  almost  forty  feet  deep. 
For  the  first  ten  feet  a  ladder  ran  down 
it,  then  stopped  suddenly,  as  if  the  exca- 
vators had  decided  to  abandon  it.  I  often 
looked  at  this  useless  bit  of  ladder  and 
wondered  why  it  had  been  left  unfinished. 

Every  morning  the  Worm  hoisted  us 
down  into  the  darkness,  and  at  night  drew 
us  up.     Once  he  said  to  me: 

"Say,  wouldn't  it  be  de  tough  luck  if 
I  was  to  take  a  fit  when  I  was  hoistin' 
youse  up?  Such  a  nice  bit  of  a  boy,  too, 
an'  I  guess  I'd  lose  my  job  over  de  head 
of  it."^ 

I  said:  "Cut  that  out,  or  you'll  have  me 
so  scared  I  won't  go  down." 

He  grinned  unpleasantly  and  said  no- 
thing more.  Yet  somehow  he  was  getting 
on  my  nerves  terribly. 

It  was  one  evening  we  had  banked  up 
our  fires  and  were  ready  to  be  hoisted  up. 
Dooley  Rileyvich  went  first,  and  I  watched 
him  blot  out  the  bit  of  blue  for  a  while. 
Then,  slowly,  down  came  the  bucket  for 
me. 

I  got  in.  I  was  feeling  uneasy  all  of 
a  sudden,  and  devoutly  wished  I  were 
anywhere  else  but  in  that  hideous  hole. 
I  felt  myself  leave  the  ground  and  rise 
steadily.  The  walls  of  the  shaft  glided 
past  me.  Up,  up,  I  went.  The  bit  of 
blue  sky  grew  bigger,  bigger.  There  was 
a  star  shining  there.  I  watched  it.  I 
heard  the  creak,  creak  of  the  windlass 
crank.  Somehow  it  seemed  to  have  a  sin- 
ister sound.  It  seemed  to  say:  "Have  a 
care,  have  a  care."  I  was  ten  feet  from 
the  top.  The  bucket  was  rocking  a  little, 
so  I  put  out  my  hand  and  grasped  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  to  steady  mvself . 

Then,  at  that  instant,  it  seemed  the 
weight  of  the  bucket  pressing  up  against 
my  feet  was  suddenly  removed,  and  my 
arm  was  nigh  jerked  out  of  its  socket. 


There  I  was  hanging  desperately  on  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  while,  with  a 
crash  that  made  my  heart  sick,  the  bucket 
dashed  to  the  bottom.  At  last,  I  realised, 
the  Worm  had  had  his  fit. 

Quickly  I  gripped  with  both  hands. 
With  a  great  effort  I  raised  myself  rung 
by  rung  on  the  ladder.  I  was  panic- 
stricken,  faint  with  fear ;  but  some  instinct 
had  made  me  hold  on  desperately.  Diz- 
zily I  hung  all  a-shudder,  half-sobbing. 
A  minute  seemed  like  a  year. 

Ah!  there  was  the  face  of  Dooley  look- 
ing down  on  me.  He  saw  me  clinging 
there.  He  was  anxiously  shouting  to  me 
to  come  up.  Mastering  an  overpowering 
nausea  I  raised  myself.  At  last  I  felt  his 
strong  arms  around  me,  and  here,  I 
swear  it  on  a  stack  of  Bibles ;  that  brutish 
Slav  seemed  to  me  like  one  of  God's  own 
angels. 

I  was  on  firm  ground  at  last.  The 
Worm  was  lying  stiff  and  rigid.  Without 
a  word  the  stalwart  Slav  took  him  on  his 
brawny  shoulder.  The  creek  was  down- 
hill but  fifty  yards.  Ere  we  reached  it 
the  Worm  had  begun  to  show  signs  of 
reviving  consciousness.  When  we  got  to 
the  edge  of  the  icy  water  he  was  beginning 
to  groan  and  open  his  eyes  in  a  dazed  way. 

"Leave  me  alone,"  he  says  to  Rileyvich ; 
"you  Slavonian  swine,  lemme  go." 

Not  so  the  Slav.  Holding  the  wriggling, 
writhing  little  man  in  his  powerful  arms 
he  plunged  him  heels  over  head  in  the 
muddy  current  of  the  creek. 

"I  guess  I  cure  dose  fits,  anyway,"  he 
said  grimly. 

Struggling,  spluttering,  blaspheming, 
the  little  man  freed  himself  at  last  and 
staggered  ashore.  He  cursed  Rileyvich 
most  comprehensively.  He  had  not  yet 
seen  me,  and  I  heard  him  wailing: 

"Sure  de  boy's  a  stiff.  Just  my  luck; 
I've  lost  my  job." 

CHAPTER  X 

"You'd  better  quit,"  said  the  Prodigal. 

It  was  the  evening  of  my  mishap,  and 
he  had  arrived  unexpectedly  from  town. 

"Yes,  I  mean  to,"  I  answered.  "I 
wouldn't  go  down  there  again  for  a  farm. 
I  feel  as  weak  as  a  sick  baby.  I  couldn't 
stav  another  day." 

"Well,  that  goes,"  said  he.  "It  just  fits 
in  with  my  plans.  I'm  getting  Jim  to 
come  in,  too.     I've  realised  on  that  stuff 
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I  bought,  made  over  three  thousand  clear 
profit,  and  with  it  I've  made  a  dicker  for 
a  property  on  the  bench  above  Bonanza, 
Gold  Hill  they  call  it.  I've  a  notion  it's 
all  right.  Anyway,  we'll  tunnel  in  and 
see.  You  and  Jim  will  have  a  quarter 
share  each  for  your  work,  while  I'll  have 
an  extra  quarter  for  the  capital  I've  put  in. 
Is  it  a  go?" 

I  said  it  was. 

"Thought  it  would  be.  I've  had  the 
papers  made  out,  you  can  sign  right  now." 

So  I  signed,  and  next  day  found  us  all 
three  surveying  our  claim.  We  put  up 
a  tent,  but  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
build  a  cabin.  Right  away  we  began  to 
level  off  the  ground.  The  work  was  pleas- 
ant, and  conducted  in  such  friendship 
that  the  time  passed  most  happily.  In- 
deed, mv  only  worry  was  about  Berna. 
She  had  never  ceased  to  be  at  the  fore- 
front of  my  mind.  I  schooled  myself  into 
the  belief  that  she  was  all  right,  but,  thank 
God,  every  moment  was  bringing  her 
nearer  to  me. 

One  morning,  when  we  were  out  in  the 
woods  cutting  timber  for  the  cabin,  I  said 
to  Jim : 

"Did  you  ever  hear  anything  more 
about  that  man  Mosely?" 

He  stepped  chopping:,  and  lowered  the 
axe  he  had  poised  aloft. 

"No,  boy ;  I've  had  no  mail  at  all.  Wait 
awhile." 

He  swung  his  axe  with  viciously  force- 
ful strokes.  His  cheery  face  had  become 
so  downcast  that  I  bitterly  blamed  myself 
for  my  want  of  tact.  However,  the  cloud 
soon  passed. 

About  two  days  after  the  Prodigal  said 
to  me: 

"I  saw  your  little  guttersnipe  friend  to- 
day." 

"Indeed,  where?"  I  asked;  for  I  had 
often  thought  of  the  Worm,  thought  of 
him  with  fear  and  loathing. 

"Well,  sir,  he  was  just  getting  the 
grandest  dressing-down  I  ever  saw  a  man 
get.  And  do  you  know  who  was  handing 
it  to  him — Locasto,  no  less." 

He  lit  a  cigarette  and  inhaled  the 
smoke. 

"I  was  just  coming  along  the  trail  from 
the  Forks  when  I  suddenly  heard  voices 
in  the  bush.    The  big  man  was  saying : 

"  'Lookee  here,  Pat,  you  know  i{  I  just 
liked  to  say  half  a  dozen  words  I  could 


land  you  in  the  penitentiary  for  the  rest 
of  your  days.' 

"Then  the  little  man's  wheedling  voice : 

"  *  Well,  I  did  me  best.  Jack.  I  know  I 
bungled  the  job,  but  youse  don't  want  to 
cast  dem  t'ings  up  to  me.  Dere's  more 
dan  me  orter  be  in  de  pen.  Dere's  no 
good  in  de  pot  callin'  de  kettle  black,  is 
dere?' 

"Then  Black  Jack  flew  off  the  handle. 
You  know  he's  got  a  system  of  man- 
handling that's  near  the  record  in  these 
parts.  Well,  he  just  landed  on  the  little 
man.  He  got  him  down  and  started  to 
lambast  the  Judas  out  of  him.  He  gave 
him  the  'leather,'  and  then  some.  I 
guess  he'd  have  done  him  to  a  finish 
hadn't  I  been  Johnnie  on  the  spot.  At 
sight  of  me  he  gives  a  curse,  jumps  on 
his  horse  and  goes  off  at  a  canter.  Well, 
I  propped  the  little  man  against  a  tree, 
and  then  some  fellows  came  along,  and  we 
got  him  some  brandy.  But  he  was  badly 
done  up.  He  kept  saying:  'Oh,  de  devil, 
de  big  devil,  sure  I'll  give  him  his  be- 
fore I  get  t'rough.'    Funny,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,  it  strange;"  and  for  some  time 
I  pondered  over  the  remarkable  strange- 
ness of  it. 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Jim;  "has 
any  one  seen  the  Jam-wagon?" 

"Oh  yes."  answered  the  Prodigal ;  "poor 
beggar!  he's  down  and  out.  After  the 
fight  he  went  to  pieces,  every  one  treating 
him,  and  so  on.  You  remember  Bull- 
hammer?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  the  last  I  saw  of  the  Jam-wagon 
he  was  cleaning  cuspidors  in  Bullham- 
mer's  saloon," 


We  had  hauled  the  logs  for  the  cabin, 
and  the  foundation  was  laid.  Now  we 
were  building  up  the  walls,  placing  be- 
tween every  log  a  thick  wadding  of 
moss.  Every  day  saw  our  future  home 
nearer  completion. 

One  evening  I  spied  the  saturnine  Rib- 
wood  climbing  the  hill  to  our  tent.  He 
hailed  me: 

"Say,  vou're  just  the  man  I  want." 

"What  for?"  I  asked;  "not  to  go  down 
that  shaft  again?" 

"No.  Say !  we  want  a  night  watchman 
up  at  the  claim  to  go  on  four  hours  a 
night  at  a  dollar  an  hour.    You  see,  there's 
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been  a  lot  of  sluice-box  robberies  lately, 
and  we're  seared  for  our  clean-up.  We're 
running  two  ten-hour  shifts  now  and 
cleaning  up  every  three  days;. but  there's' 
four  hours  every  night  the  place  is  desert- 
ed, and  Hoofman  proposed  we  should  get 
you  to  keep  watch." 

"Yes,"  I  said;  "I'll  run  up  every  even- 
ing if  the  others  don't  object." 

They  did  not;  so  the  next  night,  and 
for  about  a  dozen  after  that,  I  spent  the 
darkest  hours  watching  on  the  claim 
where  previously  I  had  worked. 

There  was  never  any  real  darkness  down 
there  in  that  narrow  valley,  but  there  was 
dusk  of  a  kind  that  made  everything  grey 
and  uncertain.  It  was  a  vague,  nebulous 
atmosphere  in  which  objects  merged  into 
each  other  confusedly.  Bushes  came  down 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  where  we  were 
working,  dense-growing  alder  and  birch 
that  would  have  concealed  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  sluice-robbers. 

It  was  the  dimmest  and  most  uncertain 
hour  of  the  four,  and  I  was  sitting  at  my 
post  of  guard.  As  the  night  was  chilly 
I  had  brought  along  an  old  grey  blanket, 
similar  in  colour  to  the  mound  of  the  pay- 
dirt.  There  had  been  quite  a  cavity  dug 
in  the  dump  during  the  day,  and  into  this 
I  crawled  and  wrapped  myself  in  my 
blanket.  From  my  position  I  could  see 
the  string  of  boxes  containg  the  riffles. 
Over  me  brooded  the  vast  silence  of  the 
night,  and  by  my  side  lay  a  loaded  shot- 
gun. 

"If  the  swine  come,"  said  Ribwood, 
"let  'em  have  a  clean-up  of  lead  instead  of 
gold." 

Lying  there.  I  got  to  thinking  of  the 
robberies.  They  were  remarkable.  All 
had  been  done  by  an  expert.  In  some 
cases  the  riffles  had  been  extracted  and 
the  gold  scooped  out ;  in  others  a  quantity 
of  mercury  had  been  poured  in  at  the 
upper  end,  and,  as  it  passed  down  the 
boxes,  the  "quick"  had  gathered  up  the 
dust.  Each  time  the  robbers  had  cleaned 
up  from  two  to  three  thousand  dollars, 
and  all  within  the  past  month.  There  was 
some  mysterious  master-crook  in  our 
midst,  one  who  operated  swiftly  and  sure- 
ly, and  left  absolutely  no  clue  of  his  iden- 
tity. 

It  was  strange,  I  thought.  What  nerve, 
what  cunning,  what  skill  must  this  mid- 
night thief  be  possessed  of !    What  desper- 


ate chances  was  he  taking!  For,  in  the 
miners'  eyes,  cache-stealing  and  sluice-box 
robbing  were  in  the  same  category,  and 
the  punishment  was — well,  a  rope  and  the 
nearest  tree  of  size.  Among  those  strong, 
grim  men  justice  would  be  stern  and 
swift. 

I  was  very  quiet  for  a  while,  watching 
dreamily  the  dark  shadows  of  the  dusk.- 

Hist!'  What  was  that?  Surely  the 
bushes  were  moving  over  there  by  the  hill- 
side. I  strained  my  eyes.  I  was  right: 
they  were. 

I  w^as  all  nerves  and  excitement  now, 
my  heart  beating  wildly,  my  eyes  boring 
through  the  gloom.  Very  softly  I  put  out 
my  hand  and  grasped  the  shot-gun. 

I  watched  and  waited.  A  man  was 
parting  the  bushes.  Stealthily,  very  steal- 
thily, he  was  peering  around.  He  hesi- 
tated, paused,  peered  again,  crouched  on 
all-fours,  crept  forward  a  little.  Every- 
thing was  quiet  as  a  grave.  Down  in  the 
cabins  the  tired  men  slept  peacefully ;  still- 
ness and  solitude. 

Cautiously  the  man,  crawling  like  a 
snake,  works  his  way  to  the  sluice-boxes. 
None  but  a  keen  watcher  could  have  seen 
him.  Again  and  again  he  pauses,  peers 
around,  listens  intently.  Very  carefully, 
with  my  eyes  fixed  on  him,  I  lift  the  gun. 

Now  he  has  gained  the  shadow  of  the 
nearest  sluice-box.  He  clings  to  the 
trestle-work,  clings  so  closely  you  could 
scarcely  tell  him  apart  from  it.  He  is 
like  a  rat,  dark,  furtive,  sinister.  Slowly 
I  lift  the  gun  to  my  shoulder.  I  have  him 
covered. 

I  wait.  Somehow  I  am  loath  to  shoot. 
My  nerves  are  a-quiver.  Proof,  more 
proof,  I  say.  I  see  him  working  busily, 
lying  flat  alonside  the  boxes.  How 
crafty,  how  skilful  he  is!  He  is  discon- 
necting the  boxes.  He  will  let  the  water 
run  to  the  ground;  then,  there  in  the  ex- 
posed riffles,  will  be  his  harvest.  Will  I 
shoot    .     .     .     now    ...    I  will 

Then,  in  the  midnight  hush,  my  gun 
blazed  forth.  With  one  scream  the  man 
tumbled  down,  carrying  along  with  him 
the  disconnected  box.  The  water  rushed 
over  to  the  ground  in  a  deluge.  I  must 
catch  him.  There  he  lay  in  that  pouring 
stream     .     .     .    Now  I  have  him. 

There  in  that  torrent  of  water  I  grap- 
pled with  my  man.  Over  and  over  we 
rolled.     He  tried  to  gouge  me.     He  was 
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small,  but  oh,  how  strong !  He  held  down 
his  face.  Fiercely  I  wrenched  it  up  to 
the  light.  Heavens !  it  was  the  Worm.  _ 
I  gave  a  cry  of  surprise,  and  my  clutch 
on  him  must  have  weakened,  for  at  that 
moment  he  gave  a  violent  wrench,  a  cat- 
like twist,  and  tore  himself  free.  Men 
were  coming,  were  shouting,  were  running 
in  from  all  directions. 

"Catch  him!"  I  cried.  "Yonder  he 
goes." 

But  the  little  man  was  shooting  forward 
like  a  deer.  He  was  in  the  bushes  now, 
bursting  through  everything,  dodging  and 
twisting  up  the  hill.  Right  and  left  ran 
his  pursuers,  mistaking  each  other  for  the 
robber  in  the  semi-gloom,  yelling  frantic- 
ally, mad  with  the  excitement  of  a  man- 
hunt. And  in  the  midst  of  it  all  I  lay 
in  a  pool  of  mud  and  water,  with  a  sprain- 
ed wrist  and  a  bite  on  my  leg. 

"Why  in  hell  didn't  you  hold  him?" 
shouted  Rib  wood. 

"I  couldn't."  I  answered.  "I  saved  your 
clean-up,  and  he  got  some  of  the  lead. 
Besides,  I  know  who  he  is." 
"You  don't !    Who  is  he?" 
"Pat  Doogan." 

"You   don't  say.     Well,   I'm   darned. 
You're  sure?" 
"Dead  sure." 
"Swear  it  in  Court?" 
"I  will." 

"Well,  that's  all  right.  W^e'U  get  him. 
I'll  go  into  town  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing and  get  out  a  warrant  for  him." 

He  went,  but  the  next  evening  back  he 
returned,  looking  very  suriy  and  disgrunt- 
led. 

"Well,  what  about  the  warrant?"  said 
Hoofman. 

"Didn't  get  it." 

"Didn't  get " 

"No,  didn't  get  it,"  snapped  Ribwood. 
"Look  here,  Hoofman,  I  met  Locasto. 
Black  Jack  says  Pat  was  cached  away, 
dead  to  all  theVorid,  in  the  backroom  of 
the  Omega  Saloon  all  night.  There's  two 
loafers  and  the  barkeep  to  back  him  up. 
What  can  we  do  in  the  face  of  that?  Say, 
young  feller,  I  guess  you  mistook  your 
man." 

"I  guess  I  did  not,"  I  protested  stoutly. 
They  both  looked  at  me  for  a  moment 
and  shrugged  their  shoulders. 


CHAPTER  XI 

The  days  went  on  and  the  cabin  was 
quietly  nearing  completion.  The  roof  of 
poles  was  in  place.  It  only  remained  to 
cover  it  with  moss  and  thawed-out  earth 
to  make  it  our  future  home.  I  think  these 
were  the  happiest  days  I  spent  in  the 
North.  We  were  such  a  united  trio.  Each 
was  eager  to  do  more  than  the  other,  and 
we  vied  in  little  acts  of  mutual  consider- 
ation. 

Once  again  I  congratulated  myself  on 
my  partners.  Jim,  though  sometim^  bel- 
licosely  evangeUcal,  was  the  soul  of  kindly 
goodness,  cheerfulness  and  patience.  It 
was  refreshing  to  know  among  so  many 
sin  -  calloused  men  one  who  always 
rang  true,  true  as  the  gold  in 
the  pan.  As  for  the  Prodigal,  he 
was  a  Prince.  I  often  thought  that 
God  at  the  birth  of  him  must  have  reached 
out  to  the  sunshine  and  crammed  a 
mighty  handful  of  it  into  the  boy.  Sure- 
ly it  is  better  than  all  the  riches  in  the 
worid  to  have  a  temperament  of  eternal 
cheer. 

As  for  me.  I  have  ever  been  at  the 
mercy  of  mods,  easily  elated,  quickly  cast 
down.  I  have  always  been  abnormally 
sensitive,  affected  by  stmshine  and  by 
shadows,  vacillating,  intense  in  my  feel- 
ings. I  was  truly  happy  in  those  days, 
finding  time  in  the  long  evenings  to  think 
of  the  scenes  of  stress  and  sorrow  I  had 
witnessed,  reconstructing  the  past,  and 
ha\'ing  importune  me  again  and  again 
the  many  characters  in  my  Hfe  drama. 

Always  and  always  I  saw  the  girl,  elus- 
ively  sweet,  almost  unreal,  a  thing  to  en- 
shrine in  that  ideal  alcove  of  our  hearts 
we  keep  for  our  saints.  (And  God  help 
us  always  to  keep  shining  there  a  great 
light.) 

Many  others  importuned  me:  Pinklove, 
Globstock,  Pondersby,  Marks,  old  Wilo- 
vich,  all  dead;  Bullhammer,  the  Jam- 
wagon,  Mosher,  the  Winklesteins,  plung- 
ed in  the  vortex  of  the  gold-born  city; 
and  lastly,  looming  over  all,  dark  and 
ominous,  the  handseme,  bold,  sinister  face 
of  Locasto.  Well,  maybe  I  w#uld  never 
see  any  of  them  again. 

Yet  more  and  more  my  dream  hours 
were  jealously  consecrated  to  Berna.  How 
ineffably  sweet  were  they.  How  full  of 
deUcious  imagings.      How    pregnant  of 
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high  hope.  0,  I  was  born  to  love,  I  think, 
and  I  never  loved  but  one.  This  story 
of  my  life  is  the  story  of  Berna.  It  is 
a  thing  of  words  and  words  and  words, 
yet  every  word  is  Berna,  Berna.  Feel  the 
heartache  behind  it  all.  Read  between  the 
lines,  Berna,  Berna. 

Often  in  the  evenings  we  went  to  the 
Forks,  which  was  a  lively  place  indeed. 
Here  was  all  the  recklessness  and  revel  of 
Dawson  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  infinitely 
more  gross.  Here  were  the  dance-hall 
girls,  not  the  dazzling  creatures  in  dia- 
monds and  Paris  gowns,  the  belles  of  the 
Monte  Carlo  and  the  Tivoli,  but  drabs 
self-convicted  by  their  coarse,  puffy  faces. 
Here  the  men,  fresh  from  their  day's 
work,  the  mud  of  the  claim  hardly  dry 
on  their  boot-tops,  were  buying  wine  with 
nuggets  they  had  filched  from  sluice-box, 
dump  and  drift. 

There  was  wholesale  robbery  going  on 
in  the  gold-camp.  On  many  claims  where 
the  owners  were  known  to  be  unsuspicious, 
men  would  work  for  small  wages  because 
of  the  gold  they  were  able  to  filch.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  operators  were 
paying  their  men  in  trade-dust  valued  at 
sixteen  dollars  an  ounce,  yet  so  adulterat- 
ed with  black  sand  as  to  be  really  worth 
about  fourteen.  All  these  things  contri- 
buted to  the  low  morale  of  the  camp. 
Easy  come,  easy  go  with  money,  a  wild 
intoxication  of  success  in  the  air;  gold 
gouged  in  glittering  heaps  from  the 
ground  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
squandered  in  a  carnival  of  lust  and  sin. 

The  Prodigal  was  always  "snooping" 
around  and  gleaning  information  from 
most  mysterious  sources.  One  evening  he 
came  to  us. 

"Boys,  get  ready  quick.  There's  a 
rumor  of  a  stampede  for  a  new  creek, 
Ophir  Creek  they  call  it,  away  on  the  other 
side  of  the  divide  somewhere.  A  pros- 
pector went  down  ten  feet  and  got  fifty- 
cent  dirt.  We've  got  to  get  in  on  this. 
There's  a  mob  coming  from  Dawson,  but 
we'll  get  there  before  the  rush." 

Quickly  we  got  together  blankets  and 
a  little  grub,  and,  keeping  out  of  sight, 
we  crawled  up  on  the  hill  under  cover  of 
the  brush.  Soon  we  came  to  a  place  from 
which  we  could  command  a  full  view  of 
the  valley.  Here  we  lay  down,  awaiting 
developments.  It  was  at  the  hour  of  dusk. 
Scarfs  of  smoke  wavered  over  the  cabins 


down  in  the  valley.  On  the  far  slope  of 
Eldorado  I  saw  a  hawk  soar  upwards. 
Surely  a  man  was  moving  amid  the  brush, 
two  men,  a  dozen  men,  moving  in  single 
file  very  stealthily.     I  pointed  them  out. 

"It's  the  stampede,"  whispered  Jim. 
"We've  got  to  get  on  to  the  trail  of  that 
crowd.  Travel  like  blazes.  We  can  cut 
them  off  at  the  head  of  the  valley." 

So  we  struck  into  the  stampede  gait,  a 
wild,  jolting,  desperate  pace,  that  made 
the  wind  pant  in  our  lungs  like  bellows, 
and  jarred  our  bones  in  their  sockets. 
Through  brush  and  scrub  timber  we 
burst.  Thorny  vines  tore  at  us  detaining- 
ly,  swampy  niggerheads  impeded  us;  but 
the  excitement  of  the  stampede  was  in  our 
blood,  and  we  plunged  down  gulches, 
floundered  over  marshes,  climbed  steep 
ridges  and  crashed  through  dense  masses 
of  underwood. 

"Throw  away  your  blankets,  boys," 
said  the  Prodigal.  "Just  keep  a  little 
grub.  Eldorado  was  staked  on  a  stam- 
pede. Maybe  we're  in  on  another  Eldor- 
ado. We  must  connect  with  that  bunch 
if  we  break  our  necks." 

It  was  hours  after  when  we  overtook 
them,  about  a  dozen  men,  all  in  the  mad- 
dest hurry,  and  casting  behind  them 
glances  of  furtive  apprehension.  When 
they  saw  us  they  were  hugely  surprised. 
Ribwood  was  one  of  the  party. 

"Hello,"  he  says  roughly;  "any  more 
coming  after  you  boys." 

"Don't  see  them,"  said  the  Prodigal 
breathlessly.  "We  spied  you  and  cotton- 
ed on  to  what  was  up,  so  we  made  a  fierce 
hike  to  get  in  on  it.  Gee,  I'm  all  tucker- 
ed out." 

"All  right,  get  in  line.  I  guess  there's 
lots  for  us  all.  You're  in  on  a  good  thing, 
all  right.     Come  along." 

So  off  we  started  again.  The  leader 
was  going  like  one  possessed.  We  blund- 
ered on  behind.  We  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  divide  looking  into  another 
vast  valley.  What  a  magnificent  country 
it  was !  What  a  great  manoeuvring-ground 
it  would  make  for  jin  army!  What  splen- 
did open  spaces,  and  round  smooth  hills, 
and  dimly  blue  valleys,  and  silvery  wind- 
ing creeks !  It  was  veritably  a  park  of  the 
Gods,  and  enclosing  it  was  the  monstrous, 
corrugated  palisade  of  the  Rockies. 

But  there  was  small  space  to  look 
around.     On  we  went  in  the  same  mad, 
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heart-breaking  hurry,  mile  after  mile, 
hour  after  hour. 

''This  is  going  to  be  a  banner  creek, 
boys,"  the  whisper  ran  down  the  line. 
"We're  in  luck.  "We'll  all  be  Klondike 
Kings  yet." 

Cheering,  wasn't  it?  So  on  we  went, 
hotter  than  ever,  content  to  follow  the 
man  of  iron  who  was  guiding  us  to  the 
virgin  treasure. 

We  had  been  pounding  along  all  night, 
up  hill  and  down  dale.  The  sun  rose, 
the  dawn  blossomed,  the  dew  dried  on  the 
blueberry;  it  was  morning.  Still  we  kept 
up  our  fierce  gait.  Would  our  leader 
never  come  to  his  destination?  By  what 
roundabout  route  was  he  guiding  us?  The 
sun  climbed  up  in  the  blue  sky,  the  heat 
quivered;  it  was  noon.  We  panted  as 
we  pelted  on,  parched  and  weary,  faint 
and  footsore.  The  excitement  of  the 
stampede  had  sustained  us,  and  we  scarce- 
ly had  noted  the  flight  of  time.  We  had 
been  walking  for  fourteen  hours,  yet  not 
a  man  faltered.  I  was  ready  to  drop  with 
fatigue;  my  feet  were  a  mass  of  blisters, 
and  every  step  was  intolerable  pain  to  me. 
But  still  our  leader  kept  on. 

"I  guess  we'll  fool  those  trying  to  fol- 
low us,"  snapped  Ribwood  grimly. 

Suddenly  the  Prodigal  said  to  me: 
"Say,  you  boys  will  have  to  go  on  without 
me.  I'm  all  in.  Go  ahead,  I'll  follow 
after  I'm  rested  up." 

He  dropped  in  a  limp  heap  on  the 
ground  and  instantly  fell  asleep.  Several 
of  the  others  had  dropped  out  too.  They 
fell  asleep  where  they  gave  up,  utterly 
exhausted.  We  had  now  been  going  six- 
teen hours,  and  still  our  leaders  kept  on. 

"You're  pretty  tough  for  a  youngster," 
growled  one  of  them  to  me.  "Keep  it 
up.  we're  almost  there." 

So  I  hobbled  along  painfully,  though 
the  desire  to  throw  myself  down  was  be- 
coming imperative.  Just  ahead  was  Jim, 
.''turdily  holding  his  own.  The  others  were 
reduced  to  a  bare  half-dozen. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon  when 
we  reached  the  creek.  Up  it  our  leader 
plunged,  till  he  came  to  a  place  where  a 
rude  shaft  had  been  dug.  We  gathered 
around  him.  He  was  a  t}"pical  prospector, 
a  child  of  hope,  lean,  swarthy,  clear-eyed. 

"Here  it  is,  boys,"  he  said.^  "Here's  my 
discovery  stake.  Now  you  fellows  go  up 
or  down,  anywhere  you've  a  notion  to,  and 


put  in  your  stakes  five  hundred  feet  to 
a  claim.  You  all  know  what  a  lottery  it 
is.  Maybe  you'll  stake  a  million-dollar 
claim,  maybe  a  blank.  Mining's  all  a 
gamble.  But  go  aliead,  boys.  I  wish  you 
luck." 

So  we  strung  out,  and,  coming  in  ro- 
tation, Jim  and  I  staked  seven  and  eight 
below  discovery. 

"Seven's  a  lucky  number  for  me,"  said 
Jim;  "I've  a  notion  this  claim's  a  good 
one." 

"I  don't  care,"  I  said,  "for  all  the  gold 
in  the  world.  What  I  want  is  sleep,  sleep, 
rest  and  sleep." 

So  I  threw  myself  down  on  a  bit  of 
moss,  and,  covering  my  head  with  my  coat 
to  ward  off  the  mosquitoes,  in  a  few  min- 
utes I  was  dead  to  the  world. 

CHAPTER  XII 

I  was  awakened  by  the  Prodigal. 

"Rouse  up,"  he  was  saying;  "you've 
slept  right  round  the  clock.  We've  got 
to  get  back  to  town  and  record  those 
claims.     Jim's  gone  three  hours  ago." 

It  was  five  o'clock  of  a  crystal  Yukon 
morning,  with  the  world  clear  cut  and 
fresh  as  at  the  dawn  of  Things.  I  was 
sleep-stupid,  sore,  stiff  in  every  joint. 
Racking  pains  made  me  groan  at  every 
movement,  and  the  chill  night  air  had 
brought  on  twinges  of  rheumatism.  I 
looked  at  my  location  stake,  beside  which 
I  had  fallen. 

"I  can't  do  it ;"  I  said ;  "my  feet  are  out 
of  business." 

"You  must,"  he  insisted.  "Come,  buck 
up,  old  man.  Bathe  your  feet  in  the 
creek,  and  then  you'll  feel  as  fit  as  a  fight- 
ing-cock. We've  got  to  get  into  town  hot- 
foot. They've  got  a  bunch  of  crooks  at 
the  gold  office,  and  we're  liable  to  lose 
our  claims  if  we  are  late." 

"Have  you  staked,  too?" 

"You  bet.  I've  got  thirteen  below. 
Hurry  up.  There's  a  w^ld  bunch  coming 
from  town." 

I  groaned  grievously,  yet  felt  mighty 
refreshed  by  a  dip  in  the  creek.  Then  we 
started  off  once  more.  Every  few  mo- 
ments we  would  meet  parties  coming  post- 
haste from  town.  They  looked  worn  and 
jaded,  but  spread  eagerly  up  and  down 
the  creek.  There  must  have  been  several 
hundred  of  them,  all  sustaiped  by  the  mad 
excitement  of  the  stampede. 
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We  did  not  take  the  circuitous  route  of 
the  day  before,  but  one  that  shortened  the 
distance  by  some  ten  miles.  We  traveled 
a  wild  country,  crossing  unknown  creeks 
that  have  since  proved  gold-bearing,  and 
climbed  again  the  high  ridge  of  the  di- 
vide. Then  once  more  we  dropped  down 
into  the  Bonanza  basin,  and  by  nightfall 
we  had  reached  our  own  cabin. 

We  lay  down  for  a  few  hours.  It  seem- 
ed my  weary  head  had  just  touched  the 
pillow  when  once  more  the  inexorable 
Prodigal  awakened  me. 

"Come  on,  kid,  we've  got  to  get  to  Daw- 
son when  the  recording  office  opens."  So 
once  more  we  pelted  down  Bonanza.  Fast 
as  we  had  come,  we  found  many  of  those 
who  had  followed  us  were  ahead.  The 
North  is  the  land  of  the  musher.  In  that 
pure,  buoyant  air  a  man  can  walk  away 
from  himself.  Any  one  of  us  thought  no- 
thing of  a  fifty-mile  tramp,  and  one  of 
eighty  w^as  scarcely  considered  notable. 

It  was  about  nine  in  the  morning  when 
we  got  to  the  gold  office.  Already  a  crowd 
of  stampeders  were  waiting.  Foremost  of 
the  crowd  I  saw  Jim.  The  Prodigal  look- 
ed thoughtful. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "I  guess  it's  all 
right  to  push  in  with  that  bunch,  but 
there's  a  slicker  way  of  doing  it  for  those 
that  are  'next.'  Of  course,  it's  not  accord- 
ing to  Hoyle.  There's  a  little  side-door 
where  you  can  get  in  ahead  of  the  gang. 
See  that  fellow,  Ten-Dollar  Jim  they  call 
him;  well,  they  say  he  can  work  the 
oracle  for  us." 

"No,"  I  said,  "you  can  pay  him  ten 
dollars  if  you  like.  "I'll  take  my  chance 
in  the  regulation  way." 

So  the  Prodigal  slipped  away  from  me, 
and  presently  I  saw  him  admitted  at  the 
side  entrance.  Surely,  thought  I,  there 
must  be  some  mistake.  The  public  would 
not  "stand  for"  such  things. 

There  was  quite  a  number  ahead  of  me, 
and  I  saw  I  was  in  for  a  long  wait.  I  will 
never  forget  it.  For  three  days,  with  the 
exception  of  two  brief  sleep-spells,  I  had 
been  in  a  fierce  helter-skelter  of  excite- 
ment, and  I  had  eaten  no  very  satisfying 
food.  As  I  stood  in  that  sullen  crowd  I 
swayed  with  weariness,  and  my  legs  were 
doubling  under  me.  Invisible  hands  were 
dragging  me  down,  throwing  dust  in  my 
eyes,  hypnotising  me  with  soporific  ges- 
tures.    I  staggered  forward  and  straight- 


ened  up  suddenly.  On  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd  I  saw  the  Prodigal  trying  to 
locate  me.  When  he  saw  me  he  waved  a 
paper. 

"Come  on,  you  goat,"  he  shouted ;  "have 
a  little  sense.     I'm  all  fixed  up." 

I  shook  my  head.  An  odd  sense  of 
fair  play  in  me  made  me  want  to- win  the 
game  squarely.  I  would  wait  my  turn. 
Noon  came.  I  saw  Jim  coming  out,  tired 
but  triumphant. 

"All  right,"  he  megaphoned  to  me; 
"I'm  through.  Now  I'll  go  and  sleep  my 
head  off." 

How  I  envied  him.  I  felt  I,  too,  had 
a  big  bunch  of  sleep  coming  to  me.  I 
was  moving  forward  slowly.  Bit  by  bit 
I  was  wedging  nearer  the  door.  I  watched 
man  after  man  push  past  the  coveted 
threshold.  They  were  all  miners,  brawny, 
stubble-chinned  fellows  with  grim,  deter- 
mined faces.  I  was  certainly  the  young- 
est there. 

"What  have  you  got?"  asked  a  thick- 
set man  on  my  right. 

"Eight  below,"  I  answered. 

"Gee!  you're  lucky." 

"What'll  you  take  for  it?"  asked  a  tall, 
keen-looking  fellow  on  my  left. 

"Five  thousand." 

"Give  you  two." 

"No." 

"Well,  come  round  and  see  me  to-mor- 
row at  the  Dominion,  and  we'll  talk  it 
over.  My  name's  Gunson.  Bring  your 
papers." 

"All  right." 

Something  like  dizziness  seized  me. 
Five  thousand!  The  crowd  seemed  to  be 
composed  of  angels  and  the  sunshine  to 
have  a  new  and  brilliant  quality  of  light 
and  warmth.  Five  thousand!  Would  I 
take  it?  If  the  claim  was  worth  a  cent 
it  ought  to  be  worth  fifty  thousand.  I 
soared  on,  rosy  wings  of  optimism.  I 
revelled  in  dreams.  My  claim!  Mine! 
Eight  below!  Other  men  had  bounded  in- 
to affluence.    Why  not  I? 

No  longer  did  I  notice  the  flight  of 
time.  I  was  ready  to  wait  till  doomsday. 
A  new  lease  of  strength  came  to  me.  I 
was  near  the  wicket  now.  Only  two  were 
ahead  of  me.  A  clerk  was  recording  their 
claims.  One  had  thirty-four  above,  the 
other  fifty-two  below.  The  clerk  looked 
flustered,  fatigued.  His  dull  eyes  were 
pursy  with  midnight  debauches;  his  flesh 
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sagged.  In  contrast  with  the  clean,  hard, 
hawk-eyed  miners,  he  looked  blotched  and 
unwholesome. 

Crossly  he  snatched  from  the  other  two 
their  miner's  certificates,  made  the  entries 
in  his  book,  and  gave  them  their  receipts. 
It  was  my  trun  now.  I  dashed  forward 
eagerly.  Then  I  stopped,  for  the  man 
T\4th  the  bleary  eyes  had  shut  the  wickef 
in  my  face. 

"Three  o'clock,"  he  snapped. 

"Couldn't  you  take  mine?"  I  faltered; 
"I've  been  waiting  now  these  seven 
hours." 

"Closing  time,"  he  ripped  out  still  more 
tartly;  "come  again  to-morrow." 

There  was  a  growling  thunder  from 
the  crowd  behind,  and  the  weary,  disap- 
pointed stampeders  slouched  away. 

Body  and  soul  of  me  craved  for  sleep. 
Beyond  an  overwhelming  desire  for  rest, 
I  was  conscious  of  nothing  else.  My  eye- 
lids were  weighted  with  lead.  I  lagged 
along  dejectedly.  At  the  hotel  I  saw  the 
Prodigal. 

"Get  fixed  up?" 

"No,  too  late." 

"You'd  better  take  advantage  of  the 
general  corruption  and  the  services  of 
Ten-Dollar  Jim." 

I  was  disheartened,  disgusted,  desper- 
ate. 

"I  will,"  I  said.  Then,  throwing  my- 
self on  the  bed,  I  launched  on  a  dream- 
less sea  of  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

Next  morning  bright  and  early  found 
me  at  the  side-door,  and  the  tall  man  ad- 
mitted me.  I  slipped  a  ten-dollar  gold 
piece  into  his  palm,  and  presently  found 
myself  waiting  at  the  yet  unopened  wick- 
et. Outside  I  could  see  the  big  crowd 
gathering  for  their  weary  wait.  I  felt  a 
sneaking  sense  of  meanness,  but  I  did 
not  have  long  to  enjoy  my  despicable  sen- 
sations. 

The  recording  clerk  came  to  the  wicket. 
He  was  very  red-faced  and  watery-eyed. 
Involuntarily  I  turned  my  head  away  at 
the  reek  of  his  breath. 

"I  want  to  record  eight  below  on 
Ophir,"  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me  curiously.  He  hesi- 
tated. 

"What  name?"  he  asked. 

I  gave  it.    He  turned  up  his  book. 


"Eight  below,  you  say.  Why,  that's 
already  recorded." 

"Can't  be,"  I  retorted.  "I  just  got  down 
from  there  yesterday  after  planting  my 
stakes." 

"Can't  help  it.  It's  recorded  by  some 
otie  else,  recorded  early  yesterday." 

"Look  here,"  I  exclaimed.  "What  kind 
of  a  game  are  you  putting  up  on  me?  I 
tell  you  I  was  the  first  on  the  ground.  I 
alone  staked  the  claim." 

"That's  strange,"  he  said.  "There  must 
be  some  mistake.  Anyway,  you'll  have 
to  move  on  and  let  the  others  get  up  to 
the  wicket.  You're  blocking  the  way. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  look  into  the  matter 
for  you,  and  I've  got  no  time  now.  Come 
back   to-morrow.     Next,  please." 

The  next  man  pushed  me  aside,  and 
there  I  stood,  gaping  and  gasping.  A  man 
in  the  waiting  line  looked  at  me  pitying- 
ly- 

"It's  no  use,  young  fellow;  you'd  bet- 
ter make  up  your  mind  to  lose  that  claim. 
They'll  flim-flam  you  out  of  it  somehow. 
They've  sent  some  one  out  now  to  stake 
over  you.  If  you  kick,  they'll  say  you 
didn't  stake  proper." 

"But  I  have  witnesses."  I  said. 
"It  don't  matter  if  you  call  the  Angel 
Gabriel  to  witness,  they're  going  to  grab 
your  claim.  Them  government  officials 
is  the  crookedest  bunch  that  ever  made 
fuel  for  hell-fire.  You  won't  get  a  square 
deal ;  they're  going  to  get  the  fat  anyhow. 
They've  got  the  best  claims  spotted,  an' 
men  posted  to  jump  them  at  the  fir.-«t 
chance.  Oh'  they're  feathering  their  nests 
all  right.  They're  like  a  lot  of  greedy  pike 
just  waiting  to  gobble  down  all  they  can. 
A  man  can't  buy  wine  at  twenty  dollars 
per,  and  make  dance-hall  Flossies  pres- 
ents of  diamond  tararas  on  a  government 
salary.  That's  what  a  lot  of  them  are  do- 
ing. Wine  and  women,  and  their  wives 
an'  daughters  outside  thinkin'  they're 
little  tin  gods.  Somehow  they've  got  to 
foot  the  bill.  Oh,  it's  a  great  country." 
I  was  stunned  with  disappointment! 
"What  you  want,"  he  continued,  "is 
to  get  a  pull  with  some  of  the  officials. 
Why,  there's  friends  of  mine  don't  need 
to  go  out  of  town  to  stake  a  claim.  Only 
the  other  day  a  certain  party  known  to 
me,  went  to — well,  I  mustn't  mention 
names,  anj^ay,  he's  high  up  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  a  friend  of  Quebec  Suzanne's 
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— and  says  to  him,  'I  want  you  to  get 
number  so  and  so  on  Hunker  recorded  for 
me.  Of  course  I  haven't  been  able  to  get 
out  there,  but ' 

"The  Government  bug  put  his  hands 
to  his  ears.  'Don't  give  me  any  unneces- 
sary information,'  he  says,  'you  want  so 
and  so  recorded,  Sam.  Well,  that's  all 
right.     I'll  fix  it.' 

"That  was  all  there  was  to  it,  and  when 
next  day  a  man  comes  in  post-haste  claim- 
ing to  have  staked  it,  it  was  there  recorded 
in  Sam's  name.  Get  a  stand-in,  young 
fellow." 

"But  surely,"  I  said,  "somehow,  some- 
where there  must  be  justice.  Surely  if 
these  facts  were  represented  at  Ottawa  and 
proof  forthcoming " 

"Ottawa!"  He  gave  a  sniffing  laugh. 
"Ottawa !  Why,  it's  some  of  the  big  guns 
at  Ottawa  that's  gettin'  the  cream  of  it 
all.  The  little  fellows  are  just  lapping  up 
the  drips.  Look  at  them  big  concessions 
they're  selling  for  a  song,  good  placer 
ground  that  would  mean  pie  to  the  poor 
miner,  closed  tight  in  the  name  of  some 
man  that  came  in  here  on  a  shoe-string. 
How  does  he  get  it?  Why,  there's  some 
big  man  in  Ottawa  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  dirty  business.  Look  at  the  liquor 
permits — crude  alcohol  sent  into  the  coun- 
try by  the  thousand  gallons,  diluted  to  six 
times  its  bulk,  and  sold  to  the  poor  pros- 
pector for  whisky  at  a  dollar  a  drink.  An' 
you  can't  pour  your  own  drinks  at  that." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  be 
cheated  out  of  my  claim.  If  I've  got  to 
move  Heaven  and  earth " 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  you 
get  saucy,  there's  the  police  to  put  the  lid 
on  you.  You  can  talk  till  you're  purple 
round  the  gills.  It  won't  cut  no  figure. 
They've  got  us  all  cinched.  We've  just 
got  to  take  our  medicine.  It's  no  use 
goin'  round  belly-aching.  You'd  better 
go  away  and  sit  down." 

And  I  did. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

I  had  to  see  Berna  at  once.  Already 
I  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  Paragon  Restaur- 
ant, that  new  and  glittering  place  of  re- 
sort run  by  the  Winklesteins,  but  she  was 
not  on  duty.  I  saw  madam,  resplendent 
in  her  false  jewelry,  with  her  beetle-black 
hair  elaborately  coiffured,  and  her  large 
bold  face  handsomely  enamelled.      She 


looked  the  picture  of  fleshy  prosperity,  a 
big,  handsome  Jewess,  hawkeyed  and  ra- 
pacious. In  the  background  hovered 
Winklestein,  his  little,  squeezed-up,  tal- 
lowy face  beaded  with  perspiration.  But 
he  was  dressed  quite  superbly,  and  his 
moustache  was  more  wondrously  waxed 
than  ever. 

I  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  miners, 
and  in  my  rough  garb,  swarthy  and  beard- 
ed as  I  was,  the  Jewish  couple  did  not 
know  me.  As  I  paid  her,  madam  gave  me 
a  sharp  glance.  But  there  was  no  recog- 
nisant  gleam  in  her  eyes. 

In  the  evening  I  returned.  I  took  a  seat 
in  one  of  the  curtained  boxes.  At  the 
long  lunch-counter  rough-necked  fellows 
perched  on  tripod  stools  were  guzzling 
food.  The  place  was  brilliantly  lit  up, 
many-mirrored  and  flashily  ornate  in  gilt 
and  white.  The  bill  of  fare  was  elaborate, 
the  prices  exalted.  In  the  box  before  me 
a  white-haired  lawyer  was  entertaining  a 
lady  of  easy  virtue;  in  the  box  behind,  a 
larrickin  quartette  from  the  Pavilion 
Theatre  were  holding  high  revelry.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  character  of  the 
place.  In  the  heart  of  the  city's  tender- 
loin, it  was  a  haunt  of  human  riff-raff", 
a  palace  of  gilt  and  guilt,  a  first  scene  in 
the  nightly  comedy  of  "The  Lobster." 

I  was  feeling  profoundly  depressed, 
miserable,  disgusted  with  everything.  For 
the  first  time  I  began  to  regret  ever  leaving 
home.  Out  on  the  creeks  I  was  happy. 
Here  in  the  town  the  glaring  corruption 
of  things  jarred  on  my  nerves. 

And  it  was  in  this  place  Berna  worked. 
She  waited  on  these  wantons;  she  served 
those  swine.  She  heard  their  loose  talk, 
their  careless  oaths.  She  saw  them  foully 
drunk,  staggering  off  to  their  shameful 
assignations.  She  knew  everything.  O, 
it  was  pitiful;  it  sickened  me  to  the  soul. 
I  sat  down  and  buried  my  face  in  my 
hands. 

"Order,  please." 

I  knew  that  sweet  voice.  It  thrilled  me, 
and  I  looked  up  suddenly.  ^  There  was 
Berna  standing  before  me. 

She  gave  a  quick  start,  then  recovered 
herself.  A  look  of  delight  came  into  her 
eyes,  eager,  vivid  delight. 

"My,  how  you  frightened  me,  I  wasn't 
expecting  you.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you  again." 
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I  looked  at  her.  I  was  conscious 
of  a  change  in  her,  and  the  consciousness 
came  with  a  sense  of  shearing  pain. 

"Berna,"  I  said,  "what  are  you  doing 
with  that  paint  on  your  face?" 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry."  She  was  rubbing  dis- 
tressfully at  a  dab  of  rouge  on  her 
cheek.  "I  knew  you  would  be  cross,  but 
I  had  to;  they  made  me.  They  said  I 
looked  like  a  spectre  at  the  feast  with  my 
chalk  face;  I  frightened  away  the  custom- 
ers. It's  just  a  little  pink — all  the  women 
do  it.  It  makes  me  look  happier,  and  it 
doesn't  hurt  me  any." 

"What  I  want  is  to  see  in  your  cheeks, 
dear,  the  glow  of  honest  health,  not  the 
flush  of  a  cosmetic.  However,  never 
mind.     How  are  you?" 

"Pretty  well "  hesitatingly. 

"Berna,"  boomed  the  rough  voice  of 
madam,  "attend  to  the  customers." 

"All  right,"  I  said;  "get  me  anything. 
I  just  wanted  to  see  you." 

She  hurried  away.  I  saw  her  go  be- 
hind the  curtains  of  one  of  the  closed 
boxes  carrying  a  tray  of  dishes.  I  heard 
coarse  voices  chaffing  her.  I  saw  her  come 
out,  her  cheeks  flushed,  yet  not  with 
rouge.  A  miner  had  tried  to  hold  her. 
Somehow  it  all  made  me  writhe,  agitate 
me  so  that  I  could  hardly  keep  my  seat. 

Presently  she  came  hurrying  round, 
bringing  me  some  food. 

"When  can  I  see  you,  girl?"  I  asked. 

"To-night.  See  me  home.  I'm  off  at 
midnight." 

"All  right.     I'll  be  waiting." 

She  was  kept  very  busy,  and,  though 
once  or  twice  a  tipsy  roysterer  ventured 
on  some  rough  pleasantry,  I  noticed  with 
returning  satisfaction  that  most  of  the 
big,  bearded  miners  treated  her  with 
chivalrous  respect.  She  was  quite  friendly 
with  them.  They  called  her  by  name, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  genuine  affection  for 
her.  There  was  a  protective  manliness  in 
the  manner  of  these  men  that  reassured 
me.  So  I  swallowed  my  meal  and  left  the 
place. 

"That's  a  good  little  girl,"  said  a  griz- 
zled old  fellow  to  me,  as  he  stood  picking 
his  teeth  energetically  outside  the  restaur- 
ant. "Straight  as  a  string,  and  there  ain't 
many  up  here  you  can  say  that  of.  If  any 
one  was  to  try  any  monkey  business  with 
that  little  girl,  sir,  there's  a  dozen  of  the 
boys  would  make  him  a  first-rate  case  for 


the  hospital  ward.  Yes,  siree,  ttiat's  a  jim- 
dandy  little  girl.  I  just  wish  she  was 
my  darter." 

In  my  heart  I  blessed  him  for  his  words, 
and  pressed  on  him  a  fifty-cent  cigar. 

Again  I  wandered  up  and  down  ihe  now 
familiar  street,  but  the  keen  edge  of  my 
impression  had  been  blunted.  I  no  longer 
took  the  same  interest  in  its  sights.  More 
populous  it  was,  noisier,  livelier  than  ever. 
In  the  gambUng-annex  of  the  Paystreak 
Saloon  I  saw  Mr.  Mosher  shuffling  and 
dealing  methodically.  Everywhere  I  saw 
flushed  and  excited  miners,  each  with  his 
substantial  poke  of  dust.  It  was  usually 
as  big  as  a  pork-sausage,  yet  it  was  only 
his  spending-poke.  Safely  in  the  bank  he 
had  cached  half  a  dozen  of  them  ten  times 
as  big. 

These  were  the  halcyon  days.  Success 
was  in  the  air.  Men  were  drunk  with  it; 
carried  off  their  feet,  delirious.  Money! 
It  had  lost  its  value.  Every  one  you  met 
was  "lousy"  with  it;  threw  it  away  with 
both  hands,  and  fast  as  they  emptied  one 
pocket  it  filled  up  the  others.  Little  won- 
der a  mad  elation,  a  semi-frenzy  of  prodi- 
gality was  in  the  air,  for  every  day  the 
golden  valley  was  pouring  into  the  citj^  a 
seemingly  exhaustless  stream  of  treasure. 

I  saw  big  Sandy,  one  of  the  leading 
operators,  coming  down  the  street  with 
his  men.  He  carried  a  Winchester,  and 
he  had  a  pack-train  of  burros,  each  laden 
down  with  gold.  At  the  bank  flushed  and 
eager  mobs  were  clamouring  to  have  their 
pokes  weighed.  In  buckets,  coal-oil  cans, 
every  kind  of  receptacle,  lay  the  precious 
dust.  Sweating  clerks  were  handling  it  as 
carelessly  as  a  grocer  handles  sugar.  Gold- 
smiths were  making  it  into  wonders  of 
barbaric  jewelry.  There  seemed  no  limit 
to  the  camp's  wealth.  Every  one  was  mad, 
and  the  demi-mondaine  was  queen  of  all. 

I  saw  Hewson  and  Mervin.  They  had 
struck  it  rich  on  a  property  they  had 
bought  on  Hunker.     Fortune  was  theirs. 

"Come  and  have  a  drink,"  said  Hewson. 
Already  he  had  had  many.  His  face  was 
relaxed,  flushed,  already  showing  signs  of 
a  flabby  degeneration.  In  this  man  of 
iron  sudden  success  was  insidiously  at 
work,  enervating  his  powers. 

Mervin,  too.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him, 
in  the  doorway  of  the  Green  Bay  Tree. 
The  Maccaroni  Kid  had  him  in  tow,  and 
he  was  buying  wine. 
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I  looked  in  vain  for  Locasto.  He  was 
on  a  big  debauch,  they  told  me.  Viola 
Lennoir  had  "got  him  going." 

At  midnight,  at  the  door  of  the  Para- 
gon, I  was  waiting  in  a  fever  of  impati- 
ence when  Berna  came  out. 

"I'm  living  up  at  the  cabin,"  she  said; 
"you  can  walk  with  me  as  far  as  that. 
That  is,  if  you  want  to,"  she  added  coquet- 
tishly. 

She  was  very  bright  and  did  most  of 
the  talking.  She  showed  a  vast  joy  at 
seeing  me. 

"Tell  me  what  you've  been  doing,  dear 
— everything.  Have  you  made  a  stake? 
So  many  have.  I  have  prayed  you  would, 
too.  Then  we'll  go  away  somewhere  and 
forget  all  this.  We'll  go  to  Italy,  where 
it's  always  beautiful.  We'll  just  live  for 
each  other.     Won't  we,  dear?" 

She  nestled  up  to  me.  She  seemed  to 
have  lost  much  of  her  shyness.  I  don't 
know  why,  but  I  preferred  my  timid 
shrinking  Berna. 

"It  will  take  a  whole  lot  to  make  me 
forget  this,"  I  said  grimly. 

"Yes,  I  know.  Isn't  it  frightful? 
Somehow  I  don't  seem  to  mind  so  much 
now.  I'm  getting  used  to  it,  I  suppose. 
But  at  first.  O,  it  was  terrible !  I  thought 
I  never  could  stand  it.  It's  wonderful  how 
we  get  accustomed  to  things,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered  bitterly. 

"You  know,  those  rough  miners  are 
good  to  me.  I'm  a  queen  among  them, 
because  they  know  I'm — all  right.  I've 
had  several  offers  of  marriage,  too,  really, 
really  good  ones  from  wealthy  claim-own- 
ers." 

"Yes,"  still  more  bitterly. 

"Yes,  young  man ;  so  you  want  to  make 
a  strike  and  take  me  away  to  Italy.  Oh, 
my  dear,  how  I  plan  and  plan  for  us  two. 
I  don't  care,  my  dearest,  if  you  haven't 
got  a  cent  in  the  world,  I'm  yours,  always 
yours." 

"That's  all  right,  Berna,"  I  said.  "I'm 
going  to  make  good.  I've  just  lost  a  fifty- 
thousand  dollar  claim,  but  there's  more 
coming  up.  By  the  first  of  June  next  I'll 
come  to  you  with  a  bank  account  of  six 
figures.  You'll  see,  my  little  girl.  I'm 
going  to  make  this  thing  stick." 

"O,  you  foolish  boy,"  she  said;  "it 
doesn't  matter  if  you  come  to  me  a  beggar 
in  rags.  Come  to  me  anyway.  Oh,  come, 
and  do  not  fail." 


"What  about  Locasto?"  I  asked. 

"I've  scarcely  seen  anything  of  him. 
He  leaves  me  alone.  I  think  he's  inter- 
ested elsewhere." 

"And  are  you  sure  you're  all  right, 
dear,  down  there?" 

"Quite  sure,  my  dearest.  These  men 
would  risk  their  lives  for  me.  The  other 
kind  know  enough  to  leave  me  alone. 
Besides,  I  know  better  now  how  to  take 
care  of  myself.  You  remember  the  fright- 
ened cry-baby  I  used  to  be — well,  I've 
learned  to  hold  my  own." 

She  was  extraordinarily  affectionate,  full 
of  unexpected  little  ways  of  endear- 
ment, and  clung  to  me  when  we  parted, 
making  me  promise  to  return  very  soon. 
Yes,  she  was  my  girl,  devoted  to  me,  at- 
tached to  me  by  every  tendril  of  her  be- 
ing. Every  look,  every  word,  every  act 
of  her  expressed  a  bright,  fine,  radiant 
love.  I  was  satisfied,  yet  unsatisfied,  and 
once  again  I  entreated  her. 

"Berna,  are  you  sure,  quite  sure,  you're 
all  right  in  that  place  among  all  that  folly 
and  drunkenness  and  vice?  Let  me  take 
you  away,  dear." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said  very  tenderly;  "I'm 
all  right.  I  would  tell  you  at  once,  my 
boy,  if  I  had  any  fear.  That's  just  what 
a  poor  girl  has  to  put  up  with  all  the  time; 
that's  what  I've  had  to  put  up  with  all 
my  life.  Believe  me,  boy,  I'm  wonder- 
fully blind  an  deaf  at  times.  I  don't 
think  I'm  very  bad,  am  I?" 

"You're  as  good  as  gold." 

"For  your  sake  I'll  always  try  to  be," 
she  answered. 

As  we  were  kissing  good-bye  she  asked 
timidly : 

"What  about  the  rouge,  dear?  Shall  I 
cease  to  use  it?" 

"Poor  little  girl.  Oh  no,  I  don't  sup- 
pose it  matters.  I've  got  very  old-fashion- 
ed ideas.     Good-bye,  darling." 

"Good-bye,  beloved." 

I  went  away  treading  on  sunshine, 
trembling  with  joy,  thrilled  with  love  for 
her,  blessing  her  anew. 

Yet  still  the  rouge  stuck  in  my  crop 
as  if  it  were  the  symbol  of  some  insidious 
decadence. 

CHAPTER  XV 

It  was  about  two  months  later  when  I 
returned  from  a  flying  visit  to  Dawson. 

"Lots  of  mail  for  you  two,"  I  cried  ex- 
ultantly, bursting  into  the  cabin. 
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"Mail?    Hooray!" 

Jim  and  the  Prodigal,  who  were  lying 
on  their  bunks,  leapt  up  eagerly.  No  one 
longs  for  his  letters  hke  your  Northern 
exile,  and  for  two  whole  months  we  had 
not  heard  from  the  outside. 

"Yes,  I  got  over  fifty  letters  between  us 
three.  Drew  about  a  dozen  myself,  there's 
half-a-dozen  for  you,  Jim,  and  the  balance 
for  you,  old  sport." 

I  handed  the  Prodigal  about  two  dozen 
letters. 

"Ha!  now  we'll  have  the  whole  evening 
just  to  browse  on  them.  My,  what  a 
stack !  How  was  it  you  had  a  time  get- 
ting them?" 

"Well,  you  see,  when  I  got  into  town 
the  mail  had  just  been  sorted,  and  there 
was  a  string  of  over  three  hundred  men 
waiting  at  the  general  delivery  wicket.  I 
took  my  place  at  the  tail-end  of  the  line, 
and  every  newcomer  fell  in  behind  me. 
My!  but  it  was  such  weary  waiting,  mov- 
ing up  step  by  step;  but  I'd  just  about  got 
there  when  closing-time  came.  They 
wouldn't  give  out  any  more  mail — after 
mv  three  hours'  wait,  too." 

'"What  did  you  do?" 

"Well,  it  seemed  every  one  gives  way 
to  the  women-folk.  So  I  happened  to  see 
a  girl  friend  of  mine,  and  she  said  she 
would  go  round  nrst  thing  in  the  morning 
and  inquire  if  there  were  any  letters  for 
us.    She  brought  me  this  bunch." 

I  indicated  the  pile  of  letters. 

"I'm  told  lots  of  women  in  town  make 
a  business  of  getting  letters  for  men,  and 
charge  a  dollar  a  letter.  It's  awful  how 
that  Post  Office  is  run.  Half  of  the 
clerks  seem  scarcely  able  to  read  the  ad- 
dresses on  the  envelopes.  It's  positively 
sad  to  watch  the  faces  of  the  poor  wretches 
who  get  nothing,  knowing,  too,  that  the 
chances  are  there  is  really  something  for 
them  sorted  awav  in  a  wTong  box." 

"That's  pretty  tough." 

"Yes,  you  should  have  seen  them ;  men 
just  ravenous  to  hear  from  their  families; 
a  half-soaked  clerk  carelessly  shuffling 
through  a  pile  of  letters.  'Beachwood,  did 
you  say?  Nope,  nothing  for  you."  'Hold 
on  there!  what's  that  in  your  hand?  Sure- 
ly I  know  my  wife's  writing.'  'Beach- 
wood — yep,  that's  rieht.  Looked  like 
Peachwood  to  me.  All  right.  Next  there.' 
Then  the  man  would  go  off  with  his  letter, 
looking  half-wrathful,  half-radiant.  Well, 


I  enjoyed  my  trip,  but  I'm  glad  I'm 
home." 

I  threw  myself  on  my  bunk  voluptu- 
ously, and  began  re-reading  my  letters. 
There  were  some  from  Garry  and  some 
from  Mother.  While  still  unreconciled  to 
the  life  I  was  leading,  they  were  greatly 
interested  in  my  wildly  cheerful  accounts 
of  the  country.  They  were  disposed  to  be 
less  censorious,  and  I  for  my  part  was  only 
too  glad  Mother  was  well  enough  to  write, 
even  if  she  did  scold  me  sometimes.  So 
I  was  able  to  open  my  mail  without  mis- 
givings. 

But  I  was  still  aglow  with  memories  of 
the  last  few  hours.  Once  more  I  had  seen 
Berna,  spent  moments  with  her  of  perfect 
bliss,  left  her  with  my  mind  full  of  exal- 
tation and  bewildered  gratitude.  She  was 
the  perfect  answer  to  my  heart's  call,  a 
mirror  that  seemed  to  flash  back  the  chal- 
lenge of  my  joy.  I  saw  the  love  mists 
gather  in  her  eyes,  I  felt  her  sweet  lips 
mould  themselves  to  mine,  I  thrilled  with 
the  sheathing  ardour  of  her  arms.  Never 
in  my  fondest  imagings  had  I  conceived 
that  such  a  wealth  of  affection  would  ever 
be  for  me.  Buoyant  she  was,  brave,  in- 
spiring, and  always  with  her  buoyancy 
so  wondrous  tender  I  felt  that  willingly 
would  I  die  for  her. 

Once  again  I  told  her  of  my  fear,  my 
anxiety  for  her  safety  among  those  rough 
men  in  that  cesspool  of  iniquity.  Very 
earnestly  she  strove  to  reassure  me. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  it  is  in  those  rough  men, 
the  uncouth,  big-hearted  miners  that  I 
place  my  trust.  They  know  I'm  a  good 
girl.  They  wouldn't  say  a  coarse  thing  be- 
fore me  for  the  world.  You've  no  idea 
the  chivalrous  respect  they  show  for  me, 
and  the  rougher  they  are  the  finer  their 
instincts  .seem  to  be.  It's  the  others,  the 
so-called  gentlemen,  who  would  like  to 
take  advantage  of  me  if  they  could," 

She  looked  at  me  with  bright,  clear 
eyes,  fearless  in  their  scorn  of  sham  and 
pretense. 

"Then  there  are  the  women.  It's 
strange,  but  no  matter  how  degraded  they 
are  ttiey  try  to  shield  and  protect  me. 
Only  last  week  Kimona  Kate  made  a  fear- 
ful scene  with  her  escort  because  he  said 
.something  bad  before  me.  I'm  getting 
tolerant.  Oh,  you've  no  idea  until  you 
know  them  what  good  qualities  some  of 
these  women  have.    Often  their  hearts  are 
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as  big  as  all  out-doors;  they  would  nurse 
you  devotedly  if  you  were  sick;  they 
would  give  you  their  last  dollar  if  you 
were  in  want.  Many  of  them  have  old 
mothers  and  little  children  they're  sup- 
porting outside,  and  they  would  rather  die 
than  that  their  dear  ones  should  know  the 
life  they  are  living.  It's  the  men,  the 
men  that  are  to  blame." 

I  shook  my  head  sadly. 

"I  don't  like  it,  Berna,  I  don't  like  it 
at  all.  I  hate  you  to  know  the  like  of 
such  people,  such  things.  I  just  want  you 
to  be  again  the  dear,  sweet  little  girl  I 
first  knew,  all  maidenly  modesty  and 
shuddering  aversion  of  evil." 

"I'm  afraid,  dear,  I  shall  never  be  that 
again,"  she  said  sorrowfully;  "but  am  I 
any  the  worse  for  knowing?  Why  should 
you  men  want  to  keep  all  such  knowledge 
to  yourselves?  Is  our  innocence  simply 
to  be  another  name  for  igonrance?" 

She  put  her  arms  round  my  neck  and 
kissed  me  fervently. 

"Oh,  no,  my  dear,  my  dear.  I  have 
seen  the  vileness  of  things,  and  it  only 
makes  me  more  in  love  with  love  and 
beauty.  We'll  go,  you  and  I,  to  Italy 
very  soon,  and  forget,  forget.  Even  if 
we  have  to  toil  like  peasants  in  the  vine- 
yards, we'll  go,  far,  far  away." 

So  I  felt  strengthened,  stimulated,  glad- 
dened, and,  as  I  lay  on  my  bunk  listening 
to  the  merry  crackle  of  the  wood  fire,  I 
felt  in  a  purring  lethargy  of  content. 
Then  I  remembered  something. 

"Oh,  say,  boys,  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  I 
met  McCrimmon  down  the  creek.  You 
rememben  him  on  the  trail;  the  half- 
breed.  He  was  asking  after  you  both ; 
then  all  at  once  he  said  he  wanted  to  see 
us  on  important  business.  He  has  a  pro- 
posal to  make,  he  says,  that  would  be 
greatly  to  our  advantage.  He's  coming 
along  this  evening — What's  the  matter, 
Jim?" 

Jim  was  staring  blaiikly  at  one  of  the 
letters  be  had  received.     His  face  was  a 


picture  of  distress,  misery,  despair.  With- 
out replying,  he  went  and  knelt  down 
by  his  bed.  He  sighed  deeply.  Slowly 
his  face  grew  calm  again ;  then  I  saw  that 
he  was  praying.  We  were  silent  in  res- 
pectful sympathy,  but  v  'len,  in  a  little, 
he  got  up  and  went  out,  I  followed  him. 

"Had  bad  news,  old  man?" 

"I've  had  a  letter  that's  upset  me.  I'm 
in  a  terrible  position.  If  ever  I  wanted 
strength  and  guidance,  I  want  it  now." 

"Heard  about  that  man?" 

"Yes,  it's  him,  all  right;  it's  M-^sher. 
I  suspicioned  it  all  along.  Here's  «,  ..aer 
from  my  brother.  He  says  there's  no 
doubt  that  Mosher  is  Mosly." 

His  eyes  were  stormy,  his  face  tragic  in 
its  bitterness. 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  how  I  worshipped 
that  woman,  trusted  her,  would  have 
banked  my  life  on  her;  and  when  I  was 
away  making  money  for  her  she  ups  and 
goes  away  with  that  slimy  reptile.  In 
the  old  days  I  would  have  torn  him  to 
pieces,  but  now " 

He  sighed  distractedly. 

"What  am  I  to  do?  What  am  I  to  do? 
The  Good  Book  says  forgive  your  enemies, 
but  how  can  I  forgive  a  wrong  like  that? 
And  my  poor  girl — he  deserted  her,  drove 
her  to  the  streets.  0,  if  I  could  kill  him 
by  slow  torture,  gloat  over  his  agony — but 
I  can't,  can  I?" 

"No,  Jim,  you  can't  do  anything.  Ven- 
geance is  the  Lord's." 

"Yes,  I  know,  I  know.  But  it's  hard, 
it's  hard.    0  my  girl,  my  girl !" 

Tears  over-ran  his  cheeks.  He  sat  down 
on  a  log,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"O  God,  help  and  sustain  me  in  this 
my  hour  of  need." 

I  was  at  a  lo.ss  how  to  comfort  him,  and 
it  was  while  I  was  waiting  there  that  sud- 
denly we  saw  the  half  breed  coming  up  the 
trail. 

"Better  come  in,  Jim,"  I  said,  "and 
hear  what  he's  got  to  say." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Holland  from  an  Angle 


.1? 


By 
A.   L.   H. 


ONE'S  conception  of  Holland  depends, 
very  largely,  upon  what  one  is,  and 
upon  the  angle  from  which  one 
views  it.  The  Germans  are  said  to  have 
designs  upon  it  as  a  factor  in  their  military 
ambitions.  If  therefore,  one  is  German 
and  of  a  war-like  nature,  one  sees  the 
strategical  characteristics  of  the  little 
Kingdom  and  nothing  more.  The  Eng- 
lish are  wont  to  regard  it  as  an  interest- 
ing country  worthy  of  English  conde- 
scension and  the  protection  of  the  Foreign 
office.  The  Americans  corrupt  the  man- 
ners of  the  guides  and  create  high  prices 
in  the  brass  kettle  market,  and  in  the 
markets  for  other  souvenirs.  The  Cana- 
dian agriculturalist  admires  Holland's  cat- 
tle and  its  dairying  accomplishments.  Or 
the  Artist — for  artists  belong  to  no  nation 
but  the  Kingdom  of  Paint — haunts  its 
galleries  or  pitches  his  ea.sel  by  the  side  of 
a  dvke. 


But  if  one  is  neither  German,  nor  Eng 
lish  nor  iVjnerican ;  and  if  one  is  unlearn- 
ed aUke  in  dairying  and  painting,  Hol- 
land wears  still  another  aspect.  One  sees 
it  as  a  delightful  Uttle  Kingdom,  full,  it  is 
true,  of  historic  associations,  and  of  pres- 
ent day  color  and  homeliness — in  the 
original  sense  of  that  word — but  above  all, 
a  place  to  take  "trips,"  to  find  refreshment 
and  rest  after  being  surfeited  with  the 
newnesses  of  Columbus'  discovery.  We 
discourse  with  pride  on  the  presence  of 
virgin  forests  and  virgin  prairie,  in  Can- 
ada. We  sniff  with  elation  the  smell  of 
bricks  and  moriar  which  intimates  that 
the  town  we  inhabit  is  growing.  But  Hol- 
land wears,  as  it  might  be  said,  an  air  of 
antiquity  like  the  Dutch  caps  on  the  over- 
done pictures  of  the  Dutch  giri.  Her 
scenery  is  not  sensational  nor  yet  is  it 
dull.  It  is  restful.  One  retires  eariy  and 
remembers  one's  friends,  pleasantly. 
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A    TYPICAL    FARMHOUSE. 


It  is  almost  ridiculous  to  think  of  using 
a  train  in  exploring  Holland.  One  can 
get  all  through  the  country  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  space  of  time  by  any  ordinary 
means;  and  to  make  use  of  a  train,  unless 
it  be  for  business  purposes,  is  to  be  too  ex- 
peditious altogether.  The  railways  are 
indeed  very  good  ones,  well-run  and  quite 
comfortable,  for  the  heavy  volume  of  Hol- 
land's commerce,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
dignity  that  doth  hedge  her  Crown,  neces- 
sitates, the  most  modern  things  in  trans- 
portation'. But  to  become  acquainted  with 
Holland,  to  know  it  intimately,  the  train 
is  inadequate.  The  canal  boat  is  its  sup- 
erior. 

The  canal  boat  moves  like  an  indig- 
nant woman,  of  much  weight,  with  her 
nose  in  the  air.  .  She — for  canal  boats  have 
many  feminine  characteristics— progresses 
slowly  and  heavily,  almost  with  dignity. 
Her  hull  may  be  of  any  weird  size  or 
shape ;  her  deck  plans  may  be  of  the  most 
fantastic  conception;  her  hull  is  probably 
trimmed  with  broad  bands  of  brilliant 
emerald  green,  or  flaming  red,  or  bright 


yellow;  but  her  pace  is  steady.  She  hur- 
ries for  nothing.  She  may,  it  is  true,  run 
her  nose  into  the  bank  or  bump  gently 
into  the  end  of  another  vessel,  but  she 
only  grunts  and  staggers,  and  having  been 
pushed  off  again,  goes  forward,  doggedly. 
Her  broad  deck  is  hospitable  and  her 
skipper  not  often  unkind,  so  that  with  a 
little  tact  and  a  camp  stool,  one  may  book 
a  passage  and  see  Holland  as  one  may 
never  see  it  from  the  window  of  a  mad 
Dutch  train  that  is  always  running  away 
from  the  landscape. 

"She"  takes  you  into  the  country — 
does  the  canal  boat,  and  from  your  camp 
stool  you  may  observe  the  life  of  the  Hol- 
landers, "purring  along,"  as  it  were.  A 
train,  arriving  and  departing,  makes  ex- 
citement; but  a  canal  boat — never.  As 
one  drops  slowly  down  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, with  an  extensive  view  of  flat  farm 
country  stretching  away  to  the  horizon, 
with  mill-wheels  here  and  there  for  orna- 
ment, or  a  long  avenue  of  magnificent 
poplars  not  far  away,  one  may  observe 
Dutch  life  in  its  simplicity  and  earnest 
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industry  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. True,  the  flat  fields  may  ap- 
pear to  be  somewhat  uninteresting,  divid- 
ed as  they  are  into  mere  square  and  ob- 
long strips  of  level  land,  each  surrounded 
with  its  own  diminutive  canal,  with  a 
painted  white  gate  on  each  tiny  'bridge' 
to  safeguard  each  small  domain  from  the 
intrusion  of  roving  cattle,  but  then  it  pro- 
vokes whole  minutes  of  amusement  to  see, 
for  instance,  how  these  very  cattle  will 
stare  at  each  other  across  a  ditch,  or  fol- 
low along  the  brink  on  either  side  of  the 
narrow  water-way,  for  hours  at  a  time, 
without  ever  attempting  to  break  bounds. 
Inev  cannot  have  any  imagination,  the.se 
ivLitch  cattle!  Like  some  people,  they  ad- 
venture nothing.  Magnificent  as  animals, 
large,  sleek  and  mild  eyed,  with  their 
black  coats  fairly  shining,  they  are  won- 
derful models  for  the  animal  painter  and 
examples  for  the  Canadian  farmer  in  the 
results  of  proper  stabling  and  care;  but 
that  is  all.  They  are  no  kin  to  the  tem- 
peramental steer  raging  in  a  western  cor- 
ral. 


In  Canada  we  have  no  conception  of 
the  cleanliness  of  a  Dutch  dairy  stable  and 
yet  in  Canada  one  is  fairly  safe  in  drink- 
ing unsterilized  milk.  Not  so  is  it  in  Hol- 
land. Although  it  is  a  revelation  to  visit 
the  cow-stables  at  Monnikandam,  and  al- 
though the  building  is  light,  airy,  odor- 
less, spotless,  floor  and  walls  made  of  a 
dark  composite  material  easily  kept  clean, 
steel  stall-rings  and  brass  fittings  shining 
resplendent, — you  must  not  drink  the 
milk  which  the  buxom  Dutch  girl  in  the 
adjoining  cheese  setting  room  may  offer 
you.  For  it  harbors  typhoid  fever.  With 
all  the  outward  show  of  cleanliness  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  cow-herder  sleeps 
in  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  cow-stable,  so 
as  to  be  beside  his  charges  at  all  times, 
the  vessels  in  which  the  milk  is  placed 
communicate  to  the  milk,  germs  which 
they  have  accumulated  from  the  filthy 
canal  water  with  which  the  Dutch  woman 
has  w'ashed  the  receptacles. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  you 
could  have  eaten  from  the  floors  of  the 
cheese-setting  room  next  the  actual  cow- 
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stable  at  Monnikandam.  One  could  not 
help  wondering  how  these  people  manage 
to  get  things  so  clean,  for  ordinary  means 
in  our  experience  fail  to  produce  anything 
approaching  similar  results.  Surrounding 
the  particular  stable  to  which  I  refer,  was 
a  plot  of  ground  laid  out  in  lawn,  flower- 
bed and  clipped  path,  and  yet  the  canal 
nearby  defeated  this  whole  array  of  hy- 
gienic precautions. 

Almost  all  Holland  uses  the  water  from 
the  canals,  except  for  the  comparatively 


apparent  enjoyment.  He  must  have  im- 
ported germs  mto  his  system  yet  he  sure- 
ly survives  else  there  would  be  no  boys  left 
in  Holland  at  all. 

The  cheese  market  at  Alkmar  repays 
even  the  most  blase  tripper  for  his  pains 
in  going  to  see  it.  Alkmar  itself,  is  a 
rather  out-of-the-way  little  place  and  yet 
it  is  the  centre  of  distribution  for  the 
famous  Dutch  cheese.  Week  after  week 
thousands  of  the  monotonously  round  lit- 
tle affairs  are  loaded  into  the  canal  boats 
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few  houses  that  can  afford  a  well.  Half 
the  time  the  canals  are  stagnant  and 
filthy.  Yet  with  this  water  the  coppers 
and  brasses  are  washed,  and  since  the 
Dutch  wife  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
sterilize  the  vessels  it  behooves  the  thirsty 
traveler  not  to  be  tempted  by  a  glass  of 
foaming  white  unless,  first,  it  has  been 
boiled.  Over  the  natives  it  may  be  that 
the  germs  possess  no  powder.  One  may  see 
a  Dutch  boy,  walking  by  the  canal,  sud- 
denly slip  off  his  wooden  foot-gear,  dip  it 
into  the  canal  and  refresh  himself — with 


— perhaps  the  very  one  on  which  you 
yourself  have  arrived  or  are  departing. 
The  market  square  teems  with  life  and 
color.  Market  carts  with  large  black  hoods 
rattle  in  over  the  brick  pavement  and  de- 
posit their  freights  as  near  the  Market 
Hall  as  they  can  get,  for  under  the  anci- 
ent tow^er  all  the  weighing  and  vouching 
is  done.  When  the  cheese  have  passed 
this  stage  they  are  carried  in  "boats"  to 
the  edge  of  the  canal,  where  they  are  shot 
down  a  wooden  shaft  by  a  Dutchman  with 
a  face  not  unlike  one  of  the  cheese  to  an- 
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other  Dutchman,  probably  with  similar 
facial  charact€ristics,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
pile  them,  tier  above  tier,  to  the  gunwale 
of  the  barge. 

Holland's  incongruities  manifest  them- 
selves at  almost  every  turn.  One  is  amaz- 
ed at  the  difference  in  manners  and  cus- 
toms. ■  In  a  countrv  where  "peasantry" 
are  recognized  as  a  class,  one  does  not  ex- 
pect the  easy  familiarity  of  a  republican 
country  such  as  the  United  States  where 
"equality!"  is  the  cry  of  everyone  from 


collector  or  connoisseur.  The  clerk  in  a 
large  department  store  in  Amsterdam,  de- 
clared his  admiration  of  my  small  daugh- 
ter of  seven  and  invited  her  to  correspond, 
by  picture  post  card,  with  his  own  son  of 
an  approximate  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  exceeds  the  pride  and  haughti- 
ness of  the  Dutch  aristocracy.  The  whole 
nation  is  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown.  In  the  field  of  art  the  country  is 
justly  proud  of  its  great  achievements, 
while   in    many   museums   are   displayed 


WITH    THE    SEA-WIND   IN    THEIR    FACES. 


the  bell-boy  down.  In  Holland  your  host 
at  the  inn  will  treat  you  as  his  personal 
friend.  The  man  who  sells  you  bric-a- 
brac  at  the  little  shop  down  the  street  will 
invite  you  to  go  for  a  walk  with  him  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  If  you  go  he  will 
probably  discuss  with  jou  art  or  politics, 
just  as  you  please.  If  he  finds  you  know 
anything  of  the  former  he  will,  at  part- 
ing, issue  another  in\'itation  to  drop 
down  to  his  shop  next  morning  when  he 
promises  to  unearth,  for  your  benefit, 
some  hidden  treasures,  stored  only  for  the 


canvasses   and   articles   which   should   be 
relegated  to  the  attic. 

The  Dutch  "gamin"  is  the  avowed 
enemy  of  the  traveling  artist.  He  wages 
constant  war  on  the  painter  or  sketoher — 
fury  and  blue  air  following  in  his  wake, 
or  preceding  him  when  he  pursues.  From 
a  distance  he  arms  himself  with  stones  or 
soft  mud,  then  he  approaches  the  unwary 
artist  with  soft  footfall.  The  artist  is  intent 
on  his  work.  The  gamin  approaches  under 
pretext  of  interest,  then  suddenly,  with- 
out warning,  a  volley  of  stones  aiad  mud 
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strikes  the  canvas  or,  for  that  matter,  any  "From     under     the     White    Umbrella," 

convenient  object,  such  as  the  head  or  the  sketching  away  peacefully,  on  the  brink 

hands  or  the  person  of  the  unhappy  ar-  of  the  canal,  under  the  protection  of  a 

tist.     The  easel  collapses     The  canvas  is  stalwart  policeman,  who  was  doing  selitJy 

prostrate   probably  ruined.     Pursuit  is  of  ^^^    ^^  ^^^d  off  the  attacks  of  these  young 

no  avail  tor  the  culprit  has  already  lump-  i-        t           iUiUii-i,-           '^.^ 

ed  the  canal  into  the  next  field,  and  is  off  ^^Tf^^^"     ^  ^^'^  ^^^^  tha    this  aggressive 

and  away.      I  was  amused  to  see,  from  the  ^^titude  was  assumed  by  the  young  blood 

window    of    my    hotel,    a    distinguished  oi  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War 

American  artist,  well  known  for  all  the  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  demonstration 

charming  things  he  has  told  us  about  in  of  their  hostile  spirit  towards  the  English. 


QUATRAINS  TO  OMAR 


''A  book  of  verses  underneath  the  bough, 

A  jug  of  wine — a  loaf  of  bread — and  Thou 
Beside  me  singing  in  the  wilderness. 

Then  wilderness  were  Paradise  enow." 

'Twas  thus  wrote  Omar  Khayham,  did  he  guess 

That  this  quaint  vision  of  his  happiness 

Should  draw  our  souls  to  it's  simplicity, 
Should  make  us  yearn  for  neither  more  nor  less? 

That  ever  as  the  weary  caravan 

Winds  o'er  the  dry,  the  desert  life  of  man. 
Trustful  we  say.    To-morrow's  sun  shall  see 

Accomplished  what  we  to-day  began : — 

And  yet  that  morrow's  sun  doth  stoop  and  move 
From  his  high  station  in  the  heaven  above. 
There's  one  to-morrow  less — and  we,  poor  fools 

Have  found  nor  bread,  nor  wine,  nor  song,  nor  love. 

2. 

"I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 

The  rose,  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled, 
That  every  hyacinth  the  garden  wears 

Dropt  in  her  lap  from  some  once  lovely  head." 

Be  it  then  true  that  this  our  grim  old  earth 

Breeds  out  of  Death  some  fresher,  fairer  birth. 
Draws  in  our  fleshly  tegument — until 

The  seed  of  sorrow  yields  the  fruit  of  mirth ; — 

Then  welcome  Death — that  I — who  one  time  bore 
A  lily  on  my  breast  in  days  of  yore. 
May  seek  corruption,  till  a  stranger's  hand 

Shall  pluck  the  lily  that  was  Me — before. 

— Alan  Sullivan. 


Jenkins  and  his  Money 

The  gentle   art  of  dropping  nickels  in  a   tin   bank 
expounded  upon  and  the  benefits  thereof  indicated 


By  J.   T.   Stirrett 


YOUNG  Jenkins  sat  in  the  office  and 
looked  out  past  the  tall  buildings  at 
the  sky,  arching  above  him  like  an 
inverted  steel  bowl  studded  with  cold  jew- 
els. The  rest  of  the  staff  had  gone  home. 
The  caretaker  was  emptying  the  waste- 
paper  baskets  into  a  big  sack.  The  scrub- 
women were  lifting  their  pails  and  oil 
brooms  out  of  the  elevator. 

Jenkins  was  growling,  mentally. 

He  received  thirty-two  dollars  a  week 
and  had  nothing  left,  and — he  hated  his 
employer.  As  a  small  boy,  in  the  habit 
of  reading  Sunday  School  books,  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  numerous  God- 
ly youths  who  loved  their  masters  and  who 
were  invariably  rewarded  for  this  affection 
by  marrying  their  masters'  daughters. 
After  some  years  of  experience  in  granite 
world,  he  had  concluded  that  these  char- 
acters were  either  fiction,  or  mediaeval.  He 
had  worked  for  three  employers  and  had 
disliked  all  three.  It  was  the  very  bond 
— the  bond  of  salary — that  drew  him  to 
them,  yet  at  the  same  time  made  him  hate 
them.  He  was  not  a  socialist.  He  under- 
stood that  before  a  man  is  obeyed  he  must 
obey.  But  it  was  the  apparent  permanen- 
cy of  his  position  as  one  of  the  EMPLOY- 
ED that  chafed  him.  Down  the  xdsta  of 
the  years  he  could  see  himself  walking  be- 
hind an  employer.  It  galled  him.  He 
did  not  like  to  think  of  himself  as  a  "faith- 
ful employee,"  a  good  "old  trusty,"  a  con- 
fidential clerk.  Jenkins  wanted  to  be  a 
master  himself.  He  was  worrying  because 
he  could  not  see  it  coming  to  him. 

He  was  a  clever  man  in  his  business  but 
salary  increases  were  hard  to  get.  To  get 
them  he  was  forced  to  rely  upon  poker 
tactics,  with  this  difference,  that  he 
"bluffed"  with  the  high  cards  in  his  hand. 


The  increases  came  when  other  firms  made 
him  offers  and  his  own,  grudgingly,  was 
compelled  to  come  up,  or  lose  their  man. 
Jenkins  had  learned  to  distrust  any  em- 
ployer that  praised  him  too  often.  He 
had  learned  that  it  was  often  supposed  to 
take  the  place  oi  salary. 

The  caretaker  interrupted  him  to  reach 
under  the  desk  for  a  piece  of  paper.  Jen- 
kins nodded  good-night.  Given  this  en- 
couragement, the  caretaker  made  over- 
tures for  a  little  conversation.  His  was  a 
lonesome  job. 

"I  see  there  was  a  big  rise  in  Rio!"  he 
said,  referring  to  headlines  in  the  evening 
paper  that  lay  spread  on  a  desk  in  front  of 
Jenkins. 

"Eh!"  said  Jenkins,  w^ho  had  started 
back  into  his  ruminating  room  again, 
"What'd  you  say,  Peter?" 

"I  say  there  was  quite  a  fuss  in  the  Ex- 
change to-day.  I  made  three  hundred 
m'self." 

Jenkins  noticed  that  the  caretaker's  face 
was  beaming  with  satisfaction. 

"Three  hundred!  How's  that?—" 

"I  had  a  hundred  shares,"  returned  the 
man  with  the  waste-paper  sack.  "She 
went  up  three  and  I  sold." 

"Oh,  stocks!"  said  Jenkins  vaguely,  "I 
wish  I'd  had  a  little  Rio." 

"Buy  it."  whispered  the  caretaker,  "Buy 
it  the  first  time  the  market  gits  quiet 
again.  She's  goin'  up.  I  know."  Then  he 
passed  on,  out  of  range  of  Jenkins'  desk. 

"Buy  it!"  echoed  Jenkins.  "Buy  it!  I 
haven't  paid  for  my  winter  overcoat  yet, 
and  yet — look  at  that  caretaker!" 

But  Jenkins  did  not  realize  that  he  was 
living  according  to  a  certain  standard  that 
did  not  trouble  the  caretaker  in  the  least. 
Nobody  cared    how   little   the    caretaker 
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spent.  Nobody  cared  where  he  lived  or 
how  much  he  spent  on  his  table  or  his 
clothing.  But  They  DID  with  Jenkins — 
or  Jenkins  thought  they  did.  Jenkins 
had  friends,  a  little  social  standing,  calls 
to  make,  hospitality  to  return.  He  made 
far  more  than  the  caretaker  could  dream 
of  earning  but  he  spent  all  of  it — much  of 
it  unwisely — while  the  caretaker  probably 
spent  only  four-fifths  of  his  smaller  in- 
come. 

Jenkins  started  in  to  think. 

''In  this  country  a  little  bit  of  capital 
opens  the  door  to  a  thousand  opportuni- 
ties, A  little  in  the  bank  may  be  drawn 
out  and  put  into  a  real  estate  deal,  into  a 
legitimate  stock  venture.  With  a  few 
more  dollars  and  a  clean  reputation,  a  man 
may  get  into  business  for  himself  out 
West,  or  right  here  in  town." 

Jenkins  was  beginning  to  realize  that 
he  was  like  a  tube  in  the  Mint.  The  gold 
w^as  being  poured  through  him  without  a 
speck  of  it  sticking  to  him.  He  began  to 
see  that  capital  is  the  accumulation  of  the 
surplus  energies  of  one's  youth  and  one's 
prime,  so  that  in  the  later  days  when  one's 
energy  is  less,  or  when  it  has  failed,  the 
surplusses  of  youth  and  middle  life,  sup- 
port old  age.  He  began  to  see  that  ac- 
cumulated money  is  the  crystallization  of 
material  power,  the  power  to  DO  greater 
things  than  the  mere  work  of  a  single  cog 
in  a  machine. 

Jenkins  arrived  at  the  further  conclu- 
sion that  there  are  only  a  few  ways  of  ac- 
cumulating it.  There  was  only  one  way 
applicable  in  his  case.  That  was,  to  cut 
down  his  little  extravagances  and  save  it — 
even  just  enough  so  that  he  could  start 
investing  it.      He   began    to  recall  cases 

among  his  friends. 

*       *       * 

One  of  his  friends  who  had  been  work- 
ing on  a  small  salary  saw  his  inevitable 
end,  if  his  present  course  were  continued. 
It  took  him  three  years  to  save  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  During  that  time  he  studied 
stocks  carefully.  He  concluded  that  in 
the  game  of  "in  and  out"  he  would  be 
at  a  hopeless  disadvantage.  Ignorant  of 
the  inner  mechanism  of  the  market,  he 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  big  interests 
which  controlled  it,  and  would  have  his 
savings  dissipated  in  the  suicidal  game  of 
temporary  buying  at  small  margins.  He 
spent    the    first    year    studying    a  dozen 


stocks.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  he 
had  decided  upon  one.  By  that  time  he 
knew  everything  worth  knowing  about 
the  company,  its  organization,  capital, 
assets,  real  and  imaginary,  record,  pro- 
duction, cost  of  operation,  in  short,  he  was 
almost  as  familiar  with  its  business  as  its 
manager.  The  stock  was  selling  at  sixty 
and  had  not  fluctuated  more  than  a  point 
in  two  years.  It  paid  three  per  cent.  He 
bought  twenty-five  shares  on  a  margin  of 
ten  dollars  per  share.  This  took  half  his 
capital,  leaving  the  rest  in  reserve  in  case 
of  a  call  for  more  margin.  For  the  next 
five  years  he  saved  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  Half  this  amount  went  annually 
to  buy  more  shares  of  stock  at  a  ten  point 
margin.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  he 
had  seventy-five  shares  of  stock  and  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  reserve.  In 
the  meantime  the  stock  had  risen  to  one 
hundred,  as  he  thought  it  would  when  he 
completed  his  three  years'  study  of  the 
company.  His  holding  was  worth  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
which    brought    his    capital    up    to  four 

thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

*  *       * 

Six  years  ago  another  young  man  was 
working  as  a  druggist's  apprentice  in  Tor- 
onto. He  was  saving  money  for  a  speci- 
fic purpose,  pay  a  year's  tuition  at  college. 
When  he  graduated  he  began  to  save  on 
principle  and  in  two  years  accumulated 
four  hundred  dollars.  He  had  been  study- 
ing the  growth  of  the  city  for  years,  tak- 
ing long  walks  about  the  outskirts  and 
counting  the  new  houses.  He  bought 
thirty  feet  of  land  in  the  west  end  at  four 
dollars  a  foot.  Then  he  put  up  a  drug 
store  with  the  assistance  of  a  loan  com- 
pany and  stocked  it  on  credit.  He  worked 
late  and  early  with  intelligence  and  saved 
his  money.  To-day  his  land  is  worth 
sixty  dollars  a  foot  and  his  store  is  clear 

of  debt. 

*  *       * 

Several  years  ago  a  young  woman  in 
Toronto  faced  a  problem  which  confronts 
many  members  ot  her  sex.  She  was  earn- 
ing her  living  as  a  school  teacher.  The 
bloom  of  her  youth  was  past  and  she  had 
refused  several  offers  of  marriage  because 
she  was  a  high  minded  woman  and  had 
her  ideals.  The  probability  was  that  she 
would  remain  single.  She  immediately 
began  to  lay  aside  part  of  her  salary.    In 
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three  years  she  had  seven  hundred  dollars. 
During  a  summer  vacation  she  took  a  trip 
West  and  had  some  long  conferences  with 
a  relative  who  was  a  real  estate  man  in  the 
wonderful  town  of  Saskatoon.  She  bought 
a  section  of  land  at  six  dollars  an  acre  and 
paid  seven  hundred  dollars  down.  For 
five  years  she  paid  interest  and  instal- 
ments on  the  principal.  Then  she  sold 
at  twenty-six  dollars  an  acre,  clearing 
over  twelve  thousand  dollars  on  the  trans- 
action. She  re-invested  the  money  and 
went  abroad  for  a  year. 

if       *       * 

A  young  man  of  considerable  ability 
married  the  daughter  of  a  moderately 
wealthy  man.  Not  a  cent  of  dowry  did 
she  get.  The  young  husband  bought  a 
house  and  borrowed  the  money  to  pay  for 
it  from  his  father-in-law,  who  took  a 
mortgage  for  almost  the  full  value  of  it. 
During  the  next  ten  years  he  exacted  every 
payment  of  interest  and  principal  with  a 
severity  which  would  have  disconcerted 
Shylock.  Not  even  illness  was  accepted 
as  a  legitimate  excuse  for  leniency.  By 
dint  of  rigid  economy  and  careful  plan- 
ning, the  house  was  paid  for  at  the  end  of 
the  ten  years,  but  the  parties  were  almost 
completely  estranged. 

"Well,"  said  the  middle-aged  husband 
as  he  came  home  after  paying  the  last 
cent,  "Old  Scratch  has  got  his  own  at 
last." 

"I  never  thought  that  my  father  could 
Aiave  been  so  mean,"  replied  his  wife. 

Almost  before  she  had  finished  speak- 
ing, the  door  opened  and  the  person  in 
question  entered. 

"I  suppose  3'ou  think  I  have  been  a 
hard  man  all  these  years,"  he  remarked. 


The  silence  of  the  room  signified 
assent. 

"When  you  were  married  I  looked  into 
the  future,"  continued  the  old  man. 
"Both  of  you  were  self-indulgent  and 
knew  little  about  thrift.  Had  I  given 
you  this  house  then  you  would  have  quick- 
ly put  a  mortgage  on  it  and  would  have 
lost  it  ultimately.  I  really  gave  it  to  you 
but  I  made  you  pay  for  it  to  teach  you  to 
save  money.  Every  cent  you  gave  me  I 
have  invested,  with  the  result  that  to-day 
you  have  your  house  clear  of  debt  and 
twice  its  value  in  cash." 

Eight  years  ago  a  young  school  teacher 
got  married  at  the  ripe  age  of  nineteen 
years.  As  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of 
four  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  his 
relatives  decided  that  his  last  chapter  had 
been  written.  But  they  made  a  mistake. 
He  taught  three  years  and  managed  to 
save  about  two  hundred  dollars.  Then  he 
left  his  wife  and  child  and  went  West.  He 
entered  a  real  estate  office  in  a  thriving 
city  and  worked  night  and  day  familiar- 
izing himself  with  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness. When  he  saved  enough  money  he 
brought  his  \N'ife  and  family  from  the 
East.  For  the  next  few  years  he  saved 
and  invested.  To-day  he  receives  a  salary 
of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  and 
has  a  snug  capital  besides. 

*       *       * 

"There's  going  to  be  another  of  these 
fine  moral  anecdotes  narrated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  posterity,"  said  Jenkins,  springing 
up,  "and  I  know  who  will  be  the  'hero.'  " 

Then  he  rang  up  several  of  the  boys 
and  said  that  he  had  changed  his  mind 
about  the  theatre  party  and  the  little  sup- 
per afterward. 


A  Rose  Street  Adventure 


By 
Clifford  Howard 


THOSE  of  you  who  live  in  Toronto 
and  have  heard  of  Miss  Mackerel — 
Miss  Ethel  Mackerel — not  only  know 
that  her  name  is  accented  on  the  last  syl- 
lable (thereby  delicately  enhancing  its 
face  value),  but  you  also  know  that  she 
is  an  exceptionally  dignified  and  cultured 
young  lady. 

Both  of  these  facts  regarding  Miss 
Mackerel  I  learned  for  the  first  time  when, 
as  a  stranger  in  the  city,  I  was  on  the  eve 
of  calling  upon  her  at  the  request  of  my 
sister  Rebecca.  When  Rebecca  learned 
that  I  had  gone  to  live  in  Toronto,  she  at 
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once  wrote  to  me  that  I  must  meet  her  old 
school  friend,  as  through  her  I  could  gain 
entrance  to  the  best  and  most  exclusive 
circles  of  Toronto  society.  Also,  at  the 
same  time,  she  wrote  to  Ethel  that  I  was 
here  and  would  call  upon  her. 

ReDecca  has  always  been  ambitious  for 
me;  and  as  much  to  please  her  as  to  ad- 
vance my  own  interests,  I  undertook  to 
call  on  Miss  Mackerel. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  comfortable  task 
for  me.  I  am  naturally  a  timid  man, 
particularly  in  the  company  of  fa.stidious 
women.  Perhaps  I  am  too  self-conscious. 
At  all  events,  when  the  evening  arrived 
on  which  I  had  arranged  to  call  on  Miss 
Mackerel  I  really  was  quite  nervous.  I  am 
always  more  or  less  nervous  when  prepar- 
ing for  a  social  call,  and  such  scraps  of  in- 
formation as  I  had  gathered  concerning 
the  present  young  lady  contributed  mucli 
to  my  customary  agitation. 

In  the  first  place,  she  lived  in  a 
most  aristocratic  neighborhood —  on  Rose 
Street,  to  be  exact ;  and  those  of  you  who 
live  west  of  the  Saskatchewan  will  realize 
what  this  means  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
mere  tone  in  which  I  first  heard  this 
street  mentioned  by  an  old  Torontonian 
prompted  me  to  lift  my  hat.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  I  had  learned  that  this  aris- 
tocratic young  lady  was  not  only  excep- 
tionally dignified  and  cultured,  but  that 
she  was  also  extremely  critical.  Herself  a 
marvel  of  good  breeding  and  punctilio, 
she  admitted  to  her  enviable  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances only  such  as  could  measure 
up  to  her  exacting  standard  of  cultivation. 

It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  I  ap- 
proached her  house  in  a  state  of  trepida- 
tion. The  fear  lest  I  should  fail  to  make 
a  favorable  impression  and  thereby  ruin 
the  social  opportunities  that  lay  open  to 
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me  through  her  Rose-Street  doorway, 
quite  unnerved  me.  Were  I  a  ready  con- 
versationalist or  an  adept  in  the  niceties 
of  conventional  society,  I  should  not  have 
flinched ;  but,  having  a  mere  modicum  of 
ceremonial  experience  to  draw  upon,  and 
being  by  nature  both  meek  and  bashful 
and  constitutionally  deficient  in  the  nim- 
ble graces  of  parlor  finesse,  I  could  not  but 
anticipate  the  ordeal  with  many  doubts 
and  misgivings. 

I  know  now  I  should  have  responded  to 
my  intuitions  and  stayed  away.  As  it  was, 
however,  I  rashly  determined  to  overcome 
my  fears,  and  the  result  was  only  what 
might  have  been  expected. 

To  begin  with,  I  encountered  a  dog. 
Next  to  a  snake,  there  is  nothing  that  so 
utterly  terrifies  me  as  a  dog.  This  particu- 
lar one  was  a  fox  terrior,  and  he  was 
guarding  Miss  Mackerel's  house.  He  was 
lying  at  the  broad  front  steps,  and  as  I 
approached  and  showed  signs  of  wanluig 
to  come  up,  he  growled  at  me. 

I  thought  that  if  I  walked  on  down  to 
the  end  of  the  block  and  came  back  later, 
he  might  in  the  meantime  be  called  in. 
So  I  sauntered  by  and  went  to  the  next 
corner,  and  by  and  by  i  walked  back  again 
— on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The 
dog  was  still  lying  on  the  step.  It  was  al- 
ready quarter  of  nine.  ?nd  I  thought  it 
would  be  foolish  to  wait  around  any  long- 
er, in  the  hope  of  having  the  dog  go  ui- 
side.  I  felt,  also  that  it  would  be  wiser  for 
me  to  go  home,  but  I  regarded  this  as  un- 
becoming, and  accordingly  I  crossed  the 
street,  grasping  my  cane  in  the  middle 
and  endeavoring  to  ignore  the  shivers  that 
beset  me. 

I  have  found  that  most  dogs  respond 
more  or  less  pleasantly  to  the  name  oT 
Buster,  and  accordingly  I  called  this  one 
Buster,  and  spoke  to  him  in  such  a  way  as 
to  impress  him  with  the  belief  that  I  loved 
him.  At  the  sound  of  my  voice  he  got  up 
and  wagged  what  was  left  of  his  tail,  which 
I  interpreted  as  a  good  omen.  In  spite  of 
my  fears,  therefore,  I  mounted  the  steps 
and  rang  the  bell,  while  Buster  nosed 
about  my  legs,  alternately  whining  and 
snorting. 

I  expected  every  moment  he  would  bite 
me,  and  it  was  therefore  a  decided  relief 
when  the  maid  opened  the  door.  I  de- 
voutlv  hoped  she  would  not  permit  Bus- 
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ter  to  come  in,  for  I  knew  I  should  not  be 
able  to  do  mysea  justice  as  a  caller  if  I 
had  constantly  hanging  over  me  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  a  dog  loose  in 
the  house.  However,  Buster  at  once 
squeezed  in  between  me  and  the  doorpost, 
and  though  the  maid  did  make  some  sort 
of  a  hasty  attempt  to  close  him  out  she  did 
not  insist  upon  it;  and  Buster,  looking 
upon  me  as  the  means  of  getting  him  into 
the  house,  showed  his  gratitude  by  jump- 
ing up  at  me  and  leaving  the  mark  of  a 
dirty  paw  on  my  shirt-bosom.  I  did  not 
like  to  offer  any  protest  before  the  maid, 
so  I  merely  smiled  and  in  a  tone  of  be- 
witching playfulness  called  him  a  naughty 
dog. 

As  a  result  of  this  show  of  friendliness, 
he  insisted  upon  coming  into  the  parlor 
Anth  me,  where  he  continued  to  jump 
about  me  and  sniff  at  my  shoes.  I  long- 
ed desperately  to  give  him  a  kick;  but  I 
was  afraid.  And,  besides,  it  would  not 
have  been  proper.    As  an  inmate  of  Miss 
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Mackerel's  house,  the  dog  was  immune 
from  all  harm  or  outward  criticism  on 
the  part  of  a  guest.  That,  I  believe,  is 
one  of  the  canons  of  etiquette.  Neverthe- 
less, I  did  venture  to  assume  a  sudden 
harshness  of  voice  and  tell  him  to  get  out. 
But  he  immediately  barked  at  me  and 
thrcAV  me  into  a  perfect  chill  of  terror. 
My  only  hope  of  relief,  therefore,  lay  in 
the  coming  of  his  mistress.  Surely,  she 
would  order  him  out.  But  no,  she  did 
not.  She  indulged  his  presence  with  a 
composure  no  less  dignified  and  unruffled 
than  that  with  which  ^e  accepted  the 
presence  of  the  piano  or  myself.  In  fact, 
when  she  came  in  she  made  no  comment 
upon  him  at  all,  except  to  remark  graci- 
ously, as  he  leaped  up  on  my  lap  and 
snapped  at  my  houtonniere,  that  I  was 
evidently  fond  of  dogs.  Of  course,  in 
order  to  be  polite,  I  told  her  I  was — es- 
pecially of  fox  terriers ;  and  that  she  might 
believe  I  admired  her  pet  in  particular, 
I  courageously  touched  him  on  the  head 
and  stammered  some  feeble  compliment 
about  his  aristocratic  face;  after  which  he 
jumped  down  and  began  sniffing  about 
the  room. 

My  nervousness  because  of  the  dog  al- 
most wholly  unfitted  me  for  any  discrim- 
inating appraisement  of  Miss  Mackerel 
and  her  elegant  surroundings.  I  merely 
realized  that  she  was  a  tall,  slender  wo- 
man, of  the  Du  Maurier  type,  very  taste- 
fully attired,  and  possessed  of  a  manner 
that  was  scrupulously  polite,  but  uncom- 
fortably cold   and   formal. 

Had  she  proved  in  any  way  approach- 
able or  sympathetic,  I  should  have  been 
tempted  to  confess  my  weakness  and  ask 
her  to  remove  the  dog.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, she  proved  even  more  dignified  than 
I  had  anticipated,  and  consequently  I  did 
not  dare  make  any  reference  to  the  beast. 
I  held  my  knees  pressed  tightly  together, 
so  that  she  might  not  see  how  they  shook, 
anri  did  the  best  I  could  to  appear  at  ease 
while  keeping  up  my  end  of  the  conver- 
sation. 

I  think  we  talked  mainly  about  books. 
I  am  not  sure.  Most  of  my  remarks  were 
automatic.  My  thoughts  were  centered  on 
the  dog.  While  I  was  obliged  to  keep 
my  eyes  on  my  hostess,  I  followed  the  dog 
with  my  ears  and  my  nerves. 

For  a  time  he  roamed  aimlessly  about 
the  parlor,  wheezing  and  snorting    and 


making  various  other  noises  which  no 
doubt  belong  of  right  to  a  dog,  but  which, 
to  my  mind,  were  certainly  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  elegance  of  the  room.  Miss 
i.iackerel,  however,  utterly  ignored  him, 
as  most  persons  do  who  are  accustomed  to 
dogs  and  like  to  have  them  about.  Two 
or  three  times  he  crawled  under  my  chair 
and  bit  at  my  heels.  If  only  Miss  Mack- 
erel had  smiled  or  commented  upon  it,  I 
should  have  found  a  certain  measure  of 
relief,  but  she  kept  right  on  with  her  well- 
bred,  impersonal  talk,  accepting  the  dog's 
attentions  to  me  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  leaving  me  to  shiver  with  fear  while 
maintaining  a  pleased  and  gracious  ex- 
pression. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  dog  interrupted 
the  conversation  by  knocking  over  the  fire 
irons.  The  noise  was  so  startling  that 
I  could  not  restrain  an  exclamation  of 
alarm.  Miss  Mackerel,  however,  remain- 
ed beautifully  calm.  She  turned  her 
head  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  fire- 
place, but  offered  no  remark.  From  this 
I  judged  that  upsetting  the  tongs  and 
shovel  was  one  of  the  dog's  familiar 
tricks,  for  which  no  explanation  or 
apology  was  considered  necessary. 

"Allow  me  to  pick  them  up,'^  I  volun- 
teered, starting  to  rise. 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  she  answered 
quietly;  "the  maid  will  attend  to  them," 
and  forthwith  she  went  on  with  her  dis- 
cussion of  "The  History  of  Christian  Sci- 
ence." 

After  this  the  dog  remained  quiet  for 
several  minutes.  I  think  he  got  up  on  a 
chair  when  the  things  fell  down,  and  I 
hoped  he  would  stay  there.  But  present- 
ly I  heard  him  jump  down  and  begin 
mousing  about  the  room  again.  He  stop- 
ped for  awhile  under  the  piano,  smelling 
noisily  at  something  on  the  floor,  and  then 
came  over  to  me  and  nipped  at  my  shoe- 
laces. I  did  my  best  to  follow  Miss  Mack- 
erel's example  and  appear  calmly  insen- 
sible to  his  whereabout.  Suddenly  the 
brute  snatched  my  handkerchief  from  my 
hand  and  dashed  oflF  with  it  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 

"I  said,  "Ha,  ha!  He's  a  clever  dog," 
I  really  felt  I  ought  to  say  something. 
The  cue  was  so  obvious. 

Miss  Mackerel  smiled  approvingly. 
"Yes?"  she  answered  graciously,  as  though 
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pleased  with  wlwt  I  had  said,  and  then 
went  on  talking. 

I  saw  the  dog  go  into  a  corner,  out  of 
Miss  Mackerel's  sight,  and  chew  up  my 
handkerchief;  growling  the  while  savage- 
ly and  turning  to  cast  an  occasional  vici- 
ous look  at  me,  as  though  to  warn  me  to 
keep  this  matter  to  myself.  And,  of 
course,  I  was  careful  not  to  say  anything 
about  it.  I  was  more  than  willing  he 
should  have  my  handkerchief,  if  he 
would  onlv  stav  awav  and  let  me  alone. 


came  down  with  a  bang,  throwing  the 
vase  to  the  floor  and  breaking  it;  while 
the  dog,  with  two  or  three  sharp  barks, 
scampered  under  a  near-by  sofa. 

"Goodnes  me!  this  is  really  too  bad!" 
I  exclaimed  involutarily ;  and  I  arose  im- 
mediately to  pick  up  the  table. 

"Please  do  not  disturb  yourself,"  com- 
manded Miss  Mackerel,  with  perfect  even- 
ness, "the  maid  will  attend  to  it,"  and 
she  touched  a  button  in  the  wall  within 
reach  of  her  chair. 


"GOODNESS   ME!     THIS    IS    REALLY    TOO   BAD,"    I    EXCLAIMED,    INVOLUNTARILY. 


Near  the  comer  in  which  he  had  en- 
sconced himself  was  a  dainty  mahogany 
table,  supported  on  a  slender  pedestal  with 
three  claw-feet.  Upon  the  table  was  a 
pale-blue  vase  containing  an  exquisite 
pink  Maman  Cochet.  From  the  way  the 
dog  was  fussing  and  backing  around  in 
the  corner,  I  felt  certain  that  sooner  or 
later  he  would  knock  the  table  over.  And, 
sure  enough,  that  is  what  he  did.  The 
table  suddenly  tilted,  lost  its  balance,  and 


"Of  course,"  thought  I,  "it  is  her  vase 
and  her  dog,  and  if  she  is  agreeable  to 
this  sort  of  thing  it  is  none  of  my  con- 
cern." Nevertheless,  her  perfect  coolness 
and  her  persistent  indifference  to  the  vul- 
gar beha\4or  of  her  pet  seemed  to  me  to 
be  carrying  dignity  beyond  the  limits  of 
endurance.  It  certainly  tended  in  no  way 
to  relieve  my  distressing  embarrassment 
and  uneasiness,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
then  and  there  that  if  the  dog  did  not 
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go,  I  would.  I  simply  could  no  longer 
endure  the  torture  of  his  presence  and  his 
unholy  antics.  There  was  no  telling  what 
he  might  do  next.  If  he  undertook  to 
tear  the  clothes  off  me,  his  imperturbable 
mistress  would  probably  accept  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  I  had  absolutely  no  pro- 
tection. 

The  maid  entered,  and  Miss  Mackerel 
quietly  ordered  her  to  pick  up  the  table 
and  remove  the  vase,  the  rose,  and  the 
spilled  water, 

"I  hope  it  was  not  a  valuable  vase,"  I 
ventured,  as  the  maid  gathered  up  the 
pieces. 

"Yes,"  responded  Miss  Mackerel;  "it 
was  quite  a  valuable  vase — a  rare  bit  of 
Cloisonne.  I  brought  it  with  me  from 
Japan  last  year.  Are  you  interested  in 
ceramics?"  and  without  further  reference 
to  the  catastrophe  she  led  the  conversa- 
tion back  into  impersonal  channels. 

However,  with  a  little  manoeuvring,  I 
succeeded  short! v  in  makinc  a  more  or 
less  nolite  move  to  go.  "But  before  go- 
ine,"  T  said,  "mav  I  not  request  the  nlea- 
sure  of  a  sono;?     Rebecca  has  has  written 


SHE  WAS  CARRYING  A  LEATHER  COLLAR  IN 
HER  HAND. 


me  of  your  musical  gifts  and  insisted  that 
I  must  hear  you  sing." 

I  should  not  have  braved  this  request 
had  it  not  been  that  the  dog  had  remain- 
ea  quietly  under  the  sofa,  with  no  sign 
of  again  coming  out,  and  that  I  felt  it  a 
duty  to  Rebecca  to  ask  Miss  Mackerel  to 
sing.  Perhaps,  too,  I  thought,  it  might 
serve  to  break  the  ice,  for  surely  up  to 
this  time  Miss  Mackerel  had  p-iven  no  in- 
dication of  unbendine,  and  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  I  had  failed  to  make  a  favor- 
able impression. 

SomoAvhat  to  my  surprise.  Miss  Mack- 
erel promptlv  acquiesced,  and.  without 
aiskine  me  for  an  expression  of  mv  pre- 
ference, sat  down  at  the  niano  and  began 
at  once  a  bewitchino-  little  Snanish  sono-. 

She  had  scarcely  finished  three  bars  of 
it,  however,  when  the  most  unenrthlv 
howl  broke  loose  from  under  the  sofa.  It 
was  a  lone-drawn,  excruciatins;  wail, 
blood-curdlinjT  in  its  pain  and  intensitv. 

Mi.s,s  Mackerel  stepped  and  turned  slow- 
Iv  about.  "He  is  not  on  the  pitch."  -^h^ 
remarked  .serenelv,  "and  perhaps  we  had 
better  let  him  sintr  alone."  She  sot  up 
gTacefullv  and  moved  over  to  her  chair. 

I.  too,  arose.  Her  loftlv  and  unmffled 
patience  with  the  doo-  was  more  than  I 
conld  comprehend.  Tt  ooi^inletelv  fluster- 
ed me.  I  stammerer!  nn  awkward  expre^- 
«ion  of  resret.  and  in  mv  confusion  I 
})!urtcd  out  some  hishlv  disnarasinn;  r(^- 
marlc  about  the  brute  under  the  sofa.  T+ 
was  inexcusable,  of  course;  but  I  could 
not  help  it. 

Miss  Mackerel  smiled  roldlv  and  hp\^ 
ont  her  hand.  "Remember  me  to  yonr 
si.sfpr  when  vou  write  to  her."  she  said; 
an'^  that  !<=;  all  she  did  sav  bv  wav  of  vpIp- 
diotion.  She  did  not  .sav  .she  was  P'lad  to 
know  me.  She  did  not  ask  me  to  call 
neain.  I  felt  intnitivelv  that  mv  vi«it  had 
been  a  failure.  I  was  not  to  be  numbered 
amoufT  th~e  elect  of  Rose  Street.  I  felt 
it  in  her  tone,  in  her  hand-«hake.  in  her 
manner — all  beautifullv  civil  nnd  pT*oper. 
but  informing  me.  nevertheless,  that  I 
was  persiona  inarata. 

She  dismissed  me  at  the  nnrlor  door. 
She  did  not  come  info  the  hnll  with  me: 
but  the  dog  did.  When  be  heard  that  I 
was  jroins,  he  came  out  from  under  the 
soft,  and  as  .soon  as  he  had  me  alone  in 
the  hall  he  frightened  me  almost  stiff 
by  springing  at  my  ear  and  barking  furi- 
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ously.  And  as  soon  as  I  opened  the  front 
door  he  rushed  out  with  me,  snapping  and 
biting  at  my  heels. 

My  terror  turned  to  sudden,  frenzied 
desperation.  I  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  sidewalk  than  I  turned  with  an  unholy 
shout  of  madness  and  struck  the  beast  a 
terrific  crack  with  my  cane. 

It  sent  him  sprawling  into  the  gutter. 
I  expected  he  would  get  up  at  once  and 
come  after  me ;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Profaning  the  night  with  a  series 
of  ear-splitting  yelps,  he  dashed  wildly 
across  the  street  and  disappeared  in  the 
darkness. 

I  was  about  to  move  on  when  the  door 
opened  and  Miss  Mackerel's  maid  came 


hurriedly  down  the  steps,  carrying  a  lea- 
ther collar  in  her  hand. 

"Miss  Mackerel  told  me  to  give  you 
this,"  she  said  curtly,  handing  me  the 
collar.  "Your  dog  dropped  it  on  the 
floor." 

"My  dog!"  I  ejaculated.  "What  do 
you  mean?" 

"Why,  the  dog  you  brought  in  with 
you  this  evening,  sir,"  returned  the  maid, 
with  an  ill-concealed  note  of  scorn;  and 
thereupon  she  turned  her  back  upon  me 
and  walked  into  the  house. 

The  following  morning  I  wrote  a  note 
of  explanation  and  apology  to  Miss  Mack- 
erel, but  I  have  never  again  called  upon 
her. 


THE  SILLY  SISTERHOOD 

We  are  the  silly  sisters 

You  kiss  and  cast  aside. 

Poor  lights  o'  love,  good  masters, 

To  whom  is  love  denied. 

From  us  in  careless  revel 
You  seek  from  idle  mirth. 
Poor  daughters  of  derision 
You  hold  of  little  worth. 

In  halls  of  empty  laughter 
We  hold  our  loves  for  hire 
With  smiles  of  haggard  beauty, 
Vain  handmaids  of  desire. 

We  win  your  mocking  dalliance, 
We  bear  your  women's  scorn, 
Our  Loves,  a  gaudy  garment. 
You  cast  aside   outworn. 

Behind  are  shattered  visions, 
Wide  scattered  to  the  breeze, 
For  us  who  still  remember 
Dear  other  days  than  these. 

We  are  the  silly  sisters 
Who  grieve  but  may  not  weep; 
For  whom  life  holds  no  bounty. 
And  death  has  only  sleep. 

James  P.  Haverson. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL    COLIN    MACKENZIE— THE    NEW    CANADIAN    CHIEF    OF    STAFF. 


THE   BEST   FROM    THE 
CURRENT   MAGAZINES 


The  Growth  of  the  People's  Rule  Movement  in  the  United  States 


OUR  Canadian  political  svstem  arid 
the  system  in  the  L  nited  States  have 
at  least  one  thing  in  common,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  in  both  countries  the 
Party  Machine  is  liable  to  obtain  more 
or  less  control  of  the  administration  of  the 
Government,  and  so  thwart  tlie  theory  of 
reoresentative  government.  In  the  United 
States,  where  the  political  system  is  older 
and  where  the  auiises  are  perhaps  more 
easily  carried  on,  movements  are  afoot 
among  the  people  generally  to  overcome 
these  evils — much  in  the  same  way  that 
the  citizens  of  Montreal  undertook  to  wipe 
out  its  municipal  dishonor.  An  illumin- 
ating article  by  Judson  C.  Welliver,  is  con- 
tained in  April  Munsey's.  It  deals  with 
the  movement  only  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  facts  are  pertinent  to  Canadian 
affairs,  nevertheless.  Following  is  the  ar- 
ticle : — 

Organizations,  Mr.  WelUver  begins, 
which  claim  to  number  in  their  member- 
ship one-third  of  the  voters  of  the  United 
States  are  engaged  in  an  effort  "to  restore 
the  government  to  the  people."  They  are 
not  political  parties,  and  are  not  working 
through  existing  pohtical  parties. 

Almost  everybody  feels  vaguely  that  the 
movement  is  portentous.  Almost  even,'- 
body  realizes  that  highly  significant  pro- 
gress is  making.  But  the  question  is  con- 
stantly asked,  "TMiat  do  these  people 
mean  by  'bringing  the  government  back 
to  the  people'?"  Is  not  this  already  a 
government  by  the  people?  If  it  isn't, 
what  have  these  reformers  to  offer  by  way 
of  making  it  more  distinctlv  a  popular 
affair? 

Furthermore,  is  it  desirable  that  the 
people  should  have  any  more  to  do  with 
their  government  than  thev  now  have? 


These  are  large  and  serious  questions — 
tlie  largest  and  most  serious  before  the 
nation.  From  time  to  time,  they  are  get- 
ting their  answer,  and  it  is  an  answer  in 
favor  of  a  larger  and  more  direct  partici- 
pation by  the  people  in  the  business  of 
government.  It  is  well  worth  while  that 
we  should  study  and  understand  the  pro- 
posal of  those  propagandists  who  are  be- 
hind the  movement. 

There  is  an  ancient  colored  preacher 
in  Richmond  who  once  a  year  deUvers  a 
sermon  to  prove  tliat  the  world  is  flat.  He 
is  said  to  have  some  few  followers,  too.  A 
stand-patter  of  this  variety  might  agree 
that  the  process  of  governmental  evolution 
is  finished:  that  its  perfect  flower  is  re- 
presented in  our  system  of  government. 
Hardly  anybody  else  would  question  that 
development  must  continue. 

It  is  x^Tx  plain  that  the  developments 
of  the  near  future  are  going  to  be  along 
the  lines  laid  down  by  these  advocates  of 
people's  rule.  They  are  writing  their  ideas 
into  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  States 
and  nations,  into  the  charters  of  cities, 
into  the  administrative  processes  of  all 
our  governmental  units.  Surveying  what 
they  have  done  already,  and  considering 
the  organization  with  which  they  propose 
to  do  more,  we  should  be  mere  imitators 
of  the  ostrich  if  we  insisted  on  poking  our 
heads  into  the  sand  and  protesting  that 
nothing  was  happening  around  us. 

Evolution  of  governmental  institutions 
is  going  on  all  over  the  world  faster  than 
ever  before.  We  think  of  China  as  being 
peculiarly  backward,  because  it  is  only 
beginning  seriously  to  consider  the  experi- 
ment of  constitutional  monarch3\  But 
then.  New  Zealand  regards  us  as  old- 
fashioned.      We   wonder   whether   Persia 
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and  Turkey  are  going  to  succeed  in  their 
efforts  to  establish  parliamentary  govern- 
ment; but,  on  the  other  side,  Switzerland 
wonders  if  the  United  States  will  manage 
to  democratize  its  institutions  as  the  Swiss 
have  democratized  theirs,  and  marvels  that 
we  are  so  slow  about  it. 

Among  our  own  States,  we  can  see  some 
curious  contrasts.  Oregon  is  sorry  for  the 
backwardness  of  New  York,  while  Massa- 
chusetts regards  with  affrighted  concern 
the  radical  proposals  that  are  so  popular 
in  Washington  and  Wisconsin. 

Likewise,  there  are  some  interesting  par- 
allels in  this  world-wide  progress  of  evolu- 
tion. For  example,  the  British  constitution 
is  in  process  of  amendment  to  lessen  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  British 
constitution  is  the  oldest  and  most  stable 
in  the  world,  though  the  most  easily 
amended.  The  proposal  to  amend  it  by 
taking  from  the  peers  their  power  of  veto 
is  regarded  by  many  as  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  two-chamber  form  of  legis- 
lature. That  seems  revolutionary,  yet  the 
American  movement  in  favor  of  the  popu- 
lar election  of  Senators  is  based  on  an  ex- 
actly similar  conception  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  reducing  the  prerogative  of  the  so- 
called  upper  chamber,  and  corresponding- 
ly increasing  the  importance  of  the  popu- 
lar branch. 

This  people's  rule  movement  is  not  a 
single,  organized  and  coherent  campaign 
for  a  particular  reform  or  set  of  reforms. 
There  are  many  organizations  in  it,  work- 
ing for  various  particular  changes  in  in- 
stitutions. In  a  general  way  it  may  be 
set  down  that  these  people  are  united  in 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  largest  possible 
measure  of  governmental  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  but  that  they  make 
no  pretense  of  agreeing  about  what  the 
people  ought  to  do  with  what  power  when 
they  get  it. 

Some  of  them  are  socialists,  some  of 
them  are  individualists ;  but  they  all  insist 
that  they  are  democrats — democrats  with 
the  Httle  "d."  Some  of  them  are  protec- 
tionists, some  are  free-traders,  and  some 
occupy  a  middle  ground.  Some  want  the 
problems  of  modern  industry  solved  by 
restoring  competition;  others  believe  that 
competition  is  dead  and  should  be  com- 
fortably laid  away  and  forgotten,  while 
substitutes,  in  the  form  of  government  re- 


gulation or  of  public  ownership,  may  be 
devised. 

In  short,  as  to  economics,  the  advocates 
of  people's  rule  do  not  agree  at  all.  There- 
fore they  refuse  to  project  their  propa- 
ganda into  the  realm  of  economics.  They 
are  sticking  to  the  things  on  which  they 
are  in  general  accord,  and  that  is  what 
makes  them  so  strong. 

The  one  thing  on  which  they  agree  is 
that  the  people  ought  to  own  and  absolute- 
ly to  control  the  government,  and  that 
thereafter,  if  the  people  make  mistakes 
in  economic  policy,  they  Avill  have  nobody 
but  themselves  to  blame  for  it,  and  will 
have  in  their  own  hands  the  means  to  cor- 
rect their  mistakes. 

Illustrating  this  point,  there  is  a  story 
of  the  recent  campaign  in  Oregon. 

"I  am  dead  against  this  plan  of  turning 
all  of  the  power  of  government  over  to  the 
people.  If  they  ever  get  it,  they'll  go 
straight  to  hell  with  it!"  quoth  a  conser- 
vative who  feared  the  results  of  direct 
legislation  by  the  people. 

"Well,"  replied  an  advocate  of  direct 
legislation,  "if  thev  do,  they'll  have  a  re- 
turn ticket!" 

There  it  is.  The  people's  rule  advocates 
insist  that  the  people  can  afford  even  to 
make  mistakes,  if  they  have  the  power  to 
correct  them  —  the  power  which,  it  is 
claimed,  will  be  given  them  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  various  measures  now  advocat- 
ed. 

What  are  these  measures?  Without  at- 
tempting to  enumerate  all,  the  following 
may  be  put  down  as  measures  on  which 
practically  all  the  propagandists  are 
agreed : 

The  initiative  and  referendum. 

The  recall. 

The  short  ballot. 

Direct  nomination  for  all  offices. 

Popular  election  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors. 

Publicity  of  campaign  contributons  and 
expenses  before  and  after  primaries  and 
elections. 

Effective  corupt  practices  acts. 

Commission  government  of  cities. 

Popular  designation  of  delegates  to  na- 
tional political  conventions,  with  oppor- 
tunity for  the  voter  to  indicate  his  choice 
for  President. 
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Perfection  of  the  Australian  ballot 
laws. 

Elimination  of  machine  management 
in  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

There  is  nothing  here  about  the  tariff, 
or  the  trusts,  or  the  railroads,  or  any  press- 
ing economic  question.  The  people's  gov- 
ernment advocates  insist  that  they  want 
first  to  give  the  tools  of  democracy  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,  in  order  that 
the  people  may  use  them  to  carve  out  their 
own  solution  of  these  questions. 

Officials  of  the  organizations  that  are 
promoting  these  various  proposals  assure 
me  that  their  aggregate  membership  num- 
bers close  to  one-third  of  all  the  voters  who ' 
voted  for  Presidential  candidates  in  1908. 
The  most  important  of  these  organizations 
are  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union,  the  Progressive  State 
Granges,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  National  Progressive  Republic- 
an League,  the  Democratic  Progressive 
Federation,  the  Non-Partizan  Progres- 
sive Federation,  the  Conference  of  Pro- 
gressive State  Granges,  the  Short  Ballot 
Organization,  and  a  multitude  of  Initiat- 
ive and  Referendum  Leagues. 

There  is  one  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween this  movement  and  others  that  have 
gone  before  it — the  people's  rule  advocates 
are  not  trying  to  form  a  third  party. 
They  recognize  that  this  is  a  government 
through  parties,  and  they  purpose  to  get 
the  people  into  the  folds  of  the  parties,  so 
that  through  the  parties  they  may  control 
the  government.  I  think  this  is  the  larg- 
est reason  why  the  movement  has  persist- 
ed so  long,  has  already  secured  so  much  of 
results,  and  seems  to  be  gaining  strength 
constantly. 

I  have  before  me  a  little  pamphlet 
whose  title-page  proclaims: 

THE  PEOPLE  AGAINST  THE  SPECIAL 
INTERESTS FREEDOM   IN    1912 

Five  years  ago  you  would  have  been 
perfectly  sure  that  this  was  a  socialistic 
document.  But  it  isn't.  It  outlines  a 
proposal  to  organize  the  mass  of  Demo- 
cratic voters  so  that  they  can  capture  the 
Democratic  national  convention  of  1912, 
and  a  similar  plan  to  organize  the  Repub- 
lican masses  for  the  capture  of  their  na- 
tional convention.  It  sounds  like  that 
same  old  stuff  that  the  Populists  and  the 


Farmers'  AlHance  used  to  hand  out  to  us, 
but  it  is  different  in  that  it  has  no  thought 
of  destroying  either  of  the  old  parties,  or 
of  establishing  a  new  one.  It  is  different, 
also,  in  that  it  has  summoned  to  its  aid 
the  resources  of  practical,  business-like  or- 
ganization and  political  methods. 

Let  us  examine  the  different  proposals 
in  this  program  of  restoring  the  govern- 
ment to  the  people's  control. 

Take  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
You  can  easily  recollect  when  those  terms 
were  the  sign  and  symbol  of  an  acute  but 
probably  harmless  intellectual  mania, 
which  the  aUenist  had  not  entirely  grasp- 
ed, and  for  which  society  was  a  trifle  slow 
about  putting  men  in  jail.  We  used  to 
be  sure  that  people  who  believed  in  things 
of  that  sort  were  hopeless  cranks.  But 
to-day  the  leadership  of  the  most  vigorous, 
virile  and  securely  established  elements  in 
our  public  life  is  promulgating  these  very 
crankisms.  Not  only  are  many  highly 
respectable  public  men — Senators,  Con- 
gressman, Governors,  publicists — commit- 
ted to  these  things,  but  many  communi- 
ties have  adopted  them  as  part  of  the  gov- 
ernmental system. 

The  initiative  is  a  plan  empowering  the 
people  to  initiate  legislation.  A  fixed  per- 
centage of  the  voters,  bv  signing  a  petition 
in  favor  of  a  certain  piece  of  legislation, 
and  filing  it  with  the  proper  administrat- 
ive authority,  can  require  that  that  par- 
ticular measure  be  submitted  to  the  people 
at  an  election.  If  at  the  election  the  ma- 
jority vote  for  it,  it  becomes  law,  without 
intervention  of  any  legislative  authority 
other  than  that  of  the  people. 

In  this  fashion,  if  the  Legislature  has 
failed  to  pass  a  law  which  the  people  want, 
the  people  are  able  to  pass  it  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Legislature 
passes  a  law  which  the  people  do  not  want, 
a  similar  petition  in  protest  can  be  filed, 
requiring  that  the  law  be  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people;  and  if  the  majority  re- 
ject it,  the  act  is  nullified. 

This  may  sound  revolutionary,  but  it 
has  been  adopted  in  South  Dakota,  Ore- 
gon, Missouri,  Maine,  Arkansas,  Montana 
and  Oklahoma,  and  is  being  pressed  by 
the  Governors  of  Massachusetts.  Califor- 
nia, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Washinsrton  and  various  other 
States.  The  constitutional  convention  of 
Arizona,  which  recentlv  drafted  a  consti- 
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tution  under  which  that  Territory  desires 
to  enter  the  Union,  wrote  this  plan  into 
th«  fundamental  law,  and  some  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  people  approved  it, 
despite  insistent  report  that  if  so  radical 
a  constitution  were  adopted,  the  Washing- 
ton government  would  probably  reject  it, 
and  refuse  Statehood  until  a  more  moder- 
ate instiTiment  should  be  proposed  by  the 
people.  Illinois,  'by  a  vote  of  over  four  to 
one,  has  also  declared  in  favor  of  the 
same  doctrine. 

The  most  common  objection  to  the  initi- 
ative and  referendum  is  that  it  would  have 
the  practical  effect  of  putting  the  Legis- 
latures out  of  business,  and  turning  their 
functions  over  directly  to  the  people.  Ad- 
vocates of  the  reform  retort  that  this  is 
not  true  at  all,  and  cite  the  experience  of 
States  which  have  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum. They  say  that  in  such  States  the 
Legislatures  continue  to  legislate,  but  they 
always  do  it  with  a  realization  that  their 
work  may  be  either  added  to  or  overturned 
by  the  people.  This,  it  is  claimed,  makes 
the  Legislatures  the  more  concerned  to 
square  their  legislative  product  with  the 
popular  purpose. 

Last  summer  no  fewer  than  thirty-two 
measures  were  submitted  to  the  people  of 
Oregon  in  this  way.  Some  were  adopted, 
some  were  rejected.  Doubting  Thomases 
protested  that  the  people  would  get  mud- 
dled, and  would  pass  laws  they  ought  to 
defeat,  while  defeating  laws  they  ought 
to  pass ;  but  when  the  results  Avere  at  hand 
it  became  apparent  that  the  people  had 
done  just  about  what  the^^^  wanted  to  do. 
General  satisfaction  was  expressed  over  the 
outcome.  I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted 
that  if  the  people  are  satisfied,  nobody 
else  can  reasonably  complain. 

Only  a  short  time  ago,  the  people  of 
Denver  had  submitted  to  them  under  the 
referendum  a  long  series  of  legislative  pro- 
posals. Five  of  these  were  commonly  un- 
derstood to  be  measures  from  the  people, 
while  the  rest,  though  very  similar  in  title 
and  general  appearance,  were  alleged  to 
contain  jokers  in  which  selfish  interests 
were  concerned.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
fear  among  advocates  of  the  system  that 
the  people  would  get  confused,  and  might 
adopt  the  measures  with  the  jokers,  in- 
stead of  the  ones  which  really  represented 
the  popular  purpose.    But  all  sides  agreed, 


after  the  election,  that  the  people  had  vot- 
ed for  the  right  measures  and  had  voted 
against  the  wrong  ones.  As  in  Oregon, 
the  result  was  pretty  nearly  what  the 
people  wanted. 

The  widest  application  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum  principle,  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  given  in  connection  with 
the  commission  plan  of  city  government. 
As  this  is  the  most  widely  advertised  and 
best  understood  application  of  the  reform 
proposals  that  we  have  under  discussion, 
it  will  be  worth  while  here  to  consider  just 
what  it  means.  * 

More  than  one  hundred  cities  have 
adopted  the  commission  plan  of  govern- 
ment, which  includes,  in  most  cases,  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  the  recall,  the 
short  ballot,  and  direct  nominations.  I 
am  assured  that  no  city,  after  once  adopt- 
ing the  plan,  has  ever  rejected  it.  In  its 
operations,  therefore,  we  find  the  best 
available  testimonial  to  the  practicability 
of  the  general  scheme  of  giving  the 
people  a  larger  direct  participation  in  their 
government. 

Five  years  ago,  the  hopeless  corruption 
and  inefficiency  of  our  city  governments 
were  the  despair  of  every  pessimistic  ob- 
server. To-day,  that  particular  problem  is 
neatly  wrapped,  tagged,  and  shelved,  with 
a  label  which  tells  us  that  it  has  been 
solved  by  the  commission  plan  of  govern- 
ment. 

Under  the  commission  plan,  partizan- 
ship  is  eliminated,  and  the  direct  primary 
nominates  all  officers.  It  has  long  been 
conceded  that  partizanship  has  no  place 
in  city  government,  and  is  really  respons- 
ible for  much  of  the  prevalent  inefficiency 
and  corruption.  Why  should  a  man  be 
elected  ma\^or  of  Des  Moines,  where  the 
burning  issue  concerns  the  method  of  im- 
proving the  river-front,  because  he  favored 
tariff  for  revenue  only? 

Obviously,  opinions  on  national  issues 
have  nothing  to  do  with  municipal  affairs. 
So  the  framers  of  the  Des  Moines  plan, 
which  is  the  generally  accepted  scheme  of 
reform  municipal  government,  provided  a 
method  of  election  which  should  absolute- 
ly shut  out  partizanship. 

Only  five  people  are  elected  to  office  by 
the  electorate  at  large — a  mayor  and  four 
councilmen.  Any  citizen  can  be  a  candi- 
date for  these  offices.     As  many  as  please 
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can  put  their  names  on  the  ballot  at  the 
primary,  by  filing  petitions  signed  by 
twenty-five  citizens.  They  are  not  labeled 
as  Republicans,  Democrats,  Socialists,  Pro- 
liibitionists,  or  anything  else.  Every  man 
has  to  run  on  his  own  merits  as  a  citizen. 

The  two  candidates  for  mayor  and  the 
eight  candidates  for  councilmen  who  re- 
receive  the  highest  votes  at  the  primary 
thereupon  become  nominees  for  election. 
At  the  election  proper,  these  ten  names 
are  put  on  the  ballot,  still  without  any 
party  designations,  and  the  one  candidate 
for  mayor  and  four  candidates  for 
councilmen  receiving  the  highest  votes 
are  declared  elected.  Thus  partizanship 
is  entirely  eliminated. 

The  mayor  and  four  councilmen,  as  I 
have  said,  are  the  only  people  whom  the 
voters  elect.  In  these  five  are  vested  all 
legislative  and  administrative  authority. 
They  employ  all  other  officers  and  em- 
ployes of  the  city.  This  is  what  is  known 
as  the  short  ballot  plan — that  is,  ha\dng 
the  people  vote  for  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  officials,  and  holding  these 
responsible  for  all  appointments  and  ad- 
ministrations. 

Under  the  old  methods  of  municipal 
government,  the  voters  at  large  would 
elect  a  mayor,  a  board  of  aldermen,  a  city 
treasurer,  city  solicitor,  auditor,  engineer, 
and  a  long  list  of  other  officials.  Concen- 
tration of  authority  would  be  impossible, 
and  uniformity  of  policy  equally  so.  The 
short  ballot  plan  accomplishes  these 
things. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is 
the  biggest  political  organism  in  the  world 
.  bn.<?ed  on  the  short  ballot  plan.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  vote  for  a  President, 
and  the  President  appoints  his  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Secretar\-  of  State,  and  so  on.  Through 
his  Cabinet  members  he  wields  the  entire 
appointing  power  of  the  government.  No 
other  ruler  in  the  world  is  directly  vested 
with  the  control  of  so  many  appointments^. 

If  the  United  States  government  were 
organized  like  that  of  the  States,  we  should 
elect  the  President,  and  also  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet,  and  probablv  a  good  many 
subordinate  executives.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  State  governments  were  or- 
ganized on  the  short  ballot  plan,  like  the 
Federal  government,  the  State  would  elect 
a  Governor,  and  he  would  appoint  a  State 


treasurer,  a  State  auditor,  a  State  engi- 
neer, and  all  the  department  executives. 
He  would  be  responsible  to  the  people  for 
the  acts  of  all  these  subsidiary  executives, 
and  would  be  in  position  to  unify  the 
policies  of  his  administration,  because  he 
would  be«in  position  to  impose  those  poli- 
cies upon  his  appointees,  or  demand  their 
resignations. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  rapidly  extending 
commission  plan  of  city  government,  and 
the  long  established  scheme  of  the  Feder- 
al government,  both  represent  the  short 
ballot  idea.  Protagonists  of  this  system 
urge  that  it  should  be  extended  to  all 
citias.  States,  and  other  political  divisions. 
They  argue  that  it  parallels  tlie  concen- 
tration of  authority  which  has  been  in- 
troduced into  great  business  under  modern- 
.«chemes  of  organization;  in  short,  that  it 
represents  the  application  of  business 
methods  to  government. 

Carrying  our  analysis  of  the  commission 
plan  of  city  government  a  step  further,  it 
also  illustrates  for  us  the  workings  of  the 
recall.  If  any  one  of  the  five  elective 
officers  di.spleases  the  public  in  the  admin- 
istration of  his  department  a  petition  sign- 
ed by  a  fixed  percentage  of  voters  may 
demand  a  special  election  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  recalling  him  and  placing  an- 
other in  his  position.  Thus  the  council  is 
made  responsive  to  public  opinion  every 
day  in  the  year,  instead  of  merely  on 
election  days  at  stated  intervals,  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  years  apart. 

That  is  the  recall.  Its  advocates  would 
have  it  applied  in  all  political  bodies,  and 
to  all  elective  officials,  save,  perhaps, 
judges,  concerning  whom  there  is  sharp 
disagreement  as  to  the  propriety  of  .sub- 
jecting them  to  recall. 

It  is  urged  that  the  judiciary  ought  to 
be  kept  on  a  plane  entirely  independent 
of  possible  interference  by  reason  of  pub- 
lic disaffection  with  decisions.  The  people 
of  Arizona  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
influenced  by  this  argument,  for  they 
have  overwhelmingly  adopted  their  pro- 
po.sed  con.stitution,  including  the  recall  of 
judges,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  particular 
objection  has  been  made  to  this  provision 
as  a  reason  for  denying  the  demand  for 
admittance  to  the  new  State. 

Commi.s.«ion  government  also  includes 
the  initiative   and    referendum,    wherebv. 
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as  already  explained,  the  people  may  in- 
itiate laws  and  ordinances  on  their  own 
account  by  petition,  and  then  adopt  them 
by  vote ;  and  whereby,  likewise,  they  may 
veto  enactments  of  the  council. 

Thus  we  find  that  a  considei^ble  part 
of  the  supposedly  radical  program  of  the 
people's  government  advocates  is  already 
adopted  and  working  in  a  great  number 
of  American  cities,  as  well  as  in  several 
States.  With  the  single  exception  of  that 
remarkable  crystallization  of  public  opin- 
ion which  gave  the  Thirteen  Colonies  their 
Federal  Constitution,  no  program  of  insti- 
tutional evolution  has  ever  proceeded  so 
rapidly  in  this  country.  Of  States  and  of 
cities  alike,  it  is  universal  testimony  that 
these  measures  having  once  been  adopted, 
they  are  continued  in  force — which  is 
surely  good  evidence  that  they  give  satis- 
faction. 

Direct  nominations  by  the  people  have 
now  been  adopted  in  the  policies  of  more 
than  half  the  States.  A  few  years  ago, 
this  idea  was  considered  extremely  radical. 
It  is  only  about  two  years  since  I  wrote 
an  article  for  Munsey's  Magazine  telling 
what  had  been  accomplished  up  to  that 
time,  pointing  out  that  the  West  and 
South  had  made  the  most  progress,  and 
predicting  that  in  the  near  future  the 
popular  primary  movement  would  invade 
the  East  and  become  a  leading  issue.  Was 
I  right? 

The  answer  can  be  found  in  the  record 
of  Governor  Hughes's  long  fight  for  direct 
primaries  in  New  York,  followed  by  the 
declarations  of  both  leading  political 
parties,  last  year,  in  favor  of  the  program. 
In  New  Jersey,  Governor  Wilson  has  vin- 
dicated and  maintained  the  authority  of 
the  primary  by  insisting  that  James  E. 
Martine  be  elected  United  States  Senator, 
because  in  the  State-wide  primary  he  was 
designated  as  the  people's  choice.  The 
States  which  have  no  general  primary  laws 
are  moving  to  get  them,  and  those  which 
have  such  laws  are  trying  to  preserve  and 
improve  them. 

The  effect  of  such  measures  as  the  short 
ballot,  the  direct  primary  and  popular  de- 
signation of  Senators,  has  been  to  weaken 
the  hold  of  "boss  rule"  political  organiza- 
tions on  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  objection  that  such  measures  would 
keep  the  people  constantly  in  a  turmoil  of 


political  activity  has  been  shown  unwar- 
ranted. In  only  two  cases,  thus  far,  have 
cities  recalled  public  officials — Los  Angeles 
and  Seattle.  The  case  of  Seattle  is  a  very 
recent  one,  in  which  the  mayor  was  re- 
called because  it  was  alleged  he  was  run- 
ning the  town  too  "wide  open." 

Incidentally,  it  is  a  matter  of  special 
interest  that  the  vote  in  the  Seattle  recall 
election  clearly  indicated  that  the  women, 
recently  enfranchised,  cast  the  determin- 
ing majority  in  favor  of  displacing  a  too 
liberal  executive. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  people  of 
St.  Louis  rejected  a  proposed  city  charter 
because  it  included  the  referendum,  but 
did  not  include  the  initiative.  The  people 
wanted  both,  and  will  probably  get  them. 

The  city  of  Grand  Junction,  Colorado, 
has  recently  adopted  a  commission  govern- 
ment charter  containing  a  new  wrinkle 
that  represents  the  ideals  of  some  of  the 
more  radical  reformers.  This  is  a  provis- 
ion for  majority  election  of  all  candidates 
for  office.  The  voter  is  permitted  to  name 
his  first  and  also  his  second  choice  for  a 
given  position;  and  if  nobody  receives  a 
majority  of  first  votes,  then  the  second- 
choice  votes  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Popular  election  of  Senators,  instead  of 
their  election  by  the  Stat€  Legislatures,  has 
been  demanded  for  many  years,  and  reso- 
lutions have  repeatedly  passed  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  to  submit  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  this  effect. 
As  I  write,  such  an  amendment,  after  re- 
ceiving the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  in 
the  House,  is  pending  in  the  Senate, 
where  it  is  expected  to  receive  a  hand- 
some majority,  but  not  quite  the  necessary 
two-thirds.  It  will,  however,  make  a  bet- 
ter showing  than  ever  before,  and  its  ad- 
vocates are  confident  that  in  the  new  Sen- 
ate, reorganized  after  ^aarch  4,  it  will 
command  the  two-thirds  majority.  After 
being  submitted  in  this  fashion  by  Con- 
gress, the  amendment  must  be  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  ratification  is  assured. 

There  is  very  sincere  difference  of  opin- 
ion whether  popular  election  of  Senators 
will  effect  any  important  change  in  the 
complexion  of  the  Senate.  In  about  half 
the  States,  much  the  same  result  has  al- 
ready been  achieved  through  the  system 
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of  primary  designation  of  Senatorial  can- 
didates. The  Oregon  plan  is  the  most  com- 
plete revolution  in  this  regard  that  seems 
possible  without  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. It  has  already  been  adopted  by 
Oregon  and  Nebraska,  and  is  likely  to  be 
accepted  by  several  other  States  this  year. 

Under  this  plan,  the  people  nomina'e 
candidates  for  Senators  at  their  primaries, 
and  vote  on  these  nominees  at  the  elec- 
tions. Candidates  for  the  Legislature  are 
given  the  privilege  of  declaring,  if  they 
wish,  that  if  elected  they  will  vote  for  that 
candidate  for  Senator  who  receives  a  ma- 
jority in  the  election.  In  the  experience 
of  Oregon  and  Nebraska,  those  legislative 
candidates  who  pledge  themselves  to  the 
popular  choice  for  Senator  are  usually  vic- 
torious as  against  those  who  do  not. 

A  particularly  telling  vindication  of  this 
plan  was  the  recent  election  of  Gilbert  M. 
Hitchcock  as  Senator  from  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  was  designated  by  the  people 
under  the  Oregon  plan.  The  Repulicans 
elected  forty-eight  and  the  Democrats 
eighty-five  members  of  the  Legislature; 
but  when  it  came  to  voting  for  Senator, 
all  the  Democrats  and  forty-four  of  the 
Republicans  supported  Mr.  Hitchcock. 

Closely  related  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
posals is  the  demand  for  control  of  cam- 
paign expenses.  Different  methods  have 
been  adopted  in  different  communities. 
Some  require  a  public  statement  of  all 
contributions  and  expenditures  after  elec- 
tion; others  require  this  declaration  both 
before  and  after  election;  and  still  others, 
before  and  after  the  primary,  and  also  be- 
fore and  after  the  election.  The  purpose, 
of  course,  is  to  let  the  public  know  just 
what  individuals  and  interests  are  support- 
ing each  candidate. 

A  variation  is  the  proposal  that  cam- 
paign expenses  shall  be  borne  by  the  pub- 
lic. Thus  Colorado,  two  years  ago,  passed 
a  law  providing  that  the  State  should  con- 
tribute to  each  political  party  twenty-five 
cents  for  each  vote  cast  at  the  preceding 
election  for  that  party's  nominee  for  Gov- 
ernor. Half  of  this  sum  is  turned  over 
to  the  county  organization,  and  half  is 
used  by  the  State  organization.  The  nom- 
inees are  permitted  to  contribute  from 
their  own  resources  not  more  than  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  first  year's  salary  of  the 
office,  or,  if  the  officer  is  entitled  to  fees, 


a  sum  not  exceeding  one-quarter  of  the 
fees  for  the  preceding  year.  After  elec- 
tion, full  accounting  must  be  made  of  the 
money  thus  received.  No  other  contribu- 
tions are  permitted,  under  severe  penalties. 

The  Oregon  publicity  pamphlet  is  an- 
other method  by  which  the  State  helps  to 
finance  campaigns.  The  State  issues,  at 
its  own  expense,  a  publicity  pamphlet  for 
each  campaign,  giving  an  abstract  of  ar- 
guments for  and  against  every  measure 
submitted.  A  copy  is  sent  to  every  voter. 
Each  candidate  is  allowed  a  certain 
amount  of  space  in  the  pamphlet  to  state 
his  arguments  in  favor  of  his  own  election. 

In  the  effort  to  prevent  selfish  interests 
from  financing  political  campaigns,  and 
thereby  placing  parties  and  officials  under 
obligation,  a  variety  of  corrupt  practices 
acts  have  been  formulated.  Stringent  en- 
actments of  this  character  are  being  adopt- 
ed this  year  in  numerous  States.  Their 
general  purpose  is  to  limit  the  use  of 
money  in  politics,  and  particularly  to  pro- 
hibit contributions  from  corporations  and 
individuals  having  immediate  interest  in 
laws  that  may  be  passed,  or  in  their  ad- 
ministration. 

Thus  the  Oregon  corrupt  practices  act 
prohibits  any  corporation,  person,  trustee, 
or  trustees,  holding  the  majority  of  stock 
of  a  bank,  trust,  surety,  indemnity,  insur- 
ance, railroad,  street-railway,  telephone, 
gas  or  other  public  service  corporations,  or 
any  holder  of  public  franchises,  to  con- 
tribute to  campaign  expenses.  Candidates 
are  not  permitted  to  make  presents,  or 
even  to  "treat"  voters.  The  voter  who  ac- 
cepts the  social  drink  or  the  festive  election 
cigar  or  any  other  form  of  "treat,"  is 
thereby  made  liable  to  have  his  vote  chal- 
lenged, and  in  case  of  a  contest  it  shall  be 
rejected. 

Another  of  the  important  planks  in  the 
people's  rule  platform  demands  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Australian  ballot  law  in 
those  communities  which  have  not  yet 
adopted  it,  and  its  perfection  and  safe- 
guarding in  those  which  have  it.  There 
is  remarkable  diversity  among  the  ballot 
laws  of  the  States,  but  the  constant  ten- 
dency is  to  improve  them  with  a  ^dew  to 
assuring  the  absolute  secrecy  of  the  vote, 
and  to  prevent  the  voter  being  moved  by 
any  influence  other  than  his  own  free  will. 

The  "freedom  in  1912"  advocates  are 
just  now  particularly  enthusiastic  in  urg- 
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iiig  Presidential  preference  laws — that  is, 
laws  under  which  delegates  to  Presidential 
nominating  conventions  shall  be  chosen 
directly  by  the  people,  and  the  voters  shall 
have  opportunity  to  indicate  their  Presi- 
dential preference  on  the  ballot. 

The  feasibility  of  this  plan  has  been 
widely  questioned,  on  the  ground  that  as 
nominations  are  made  in  Republican  con- 
ventions by  majority  vote,  and  in  Demo- 
cratic conventions  by  two-thirds  vote,  there 
could  never  be  any  nomination,  save  in 
rare  cases,  if  all  the  delegates  were  rigidly- 
instructed  in  favor  of  particular  candi- 
dates. To  obviate  this  difficulty,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  allow  the  voters  to  desig- 
nate first,  second,  and  third  choices.  The 
delegates  would  then  be  bound  to  nomin- 
ate the  first  choice  if  possible;  failing  in 
that,  to  nominate  the  second,  and  then 
the  third  choice.  Thus,  it  is  claimed, 
there  would  be  ample  play  for  legitimate 
combinations. 

The  effect  of  such  laws  would  be  to 
eliminate  "dark  horses."  Nobody  would 
have  a  chance  of  being  nominated  who 
did  not  bring  to  the  convention  at  least  a 
respectable  showing  of  first,  second,  and 
third  choice  delegates. 

All  these  measures  are  obviously  aimed 
to  break  down  the  power  of  the  political 
machine,  and  to  substitute  the  expression 
of  the  people's  will  as  registered  at  the 
ballot-box. 

Public-opinion  laws  represent  a  method 
of  submitting  to  the  people  specific  propo- 
sals in  legislation  or  policy  to  ascertain 
what  they  Avant  their  representatives  to  do. 
Illinois  has  had  such  a  law  since  1901. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  the  State,  or 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  the 
town  or  city,  by  petitioning  for  it,  can  re- 
quire that  any  particular  proposition  be 
submitted  at  an  election.  Under  this  law, 
Chicago  cast  140,000  votes  for  and  21,000 
against  municipal  ownership  of  gas  and 
electric  lights;  143,000  for  and  28,000 
against  municipal  ownership  of  street-rail- 
ways; 140,000  for  and  17,000  against 
direct  nominations.  Under  the  same  law, 
the  State  of  Illinois  cast  451,000  votes  for 
and  77,000  votes  against  direct  election 
of  Senators. 

The  people  of  Chicago  have  had  several 
referendunis  to-determine  what  should  be 


done  with  their  street-railway  systems,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  system  of  test- 
ing public  sentiment  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  settlement  of  the  transit  problem 
of  Chicago  on  a  basis  highly  favorable  to 
the  public  interest.  Under  the  Illinois 
law,  the  instructions  given  at  these  public- 
opinion  elections  were  not  mandatory; 
])ut  such  decisive  popular  majorities  as 
have  been  quoted  necessarily  have  a  pow- 
erful influence  upon  Legislatures  and  city 
councils. 

People  who  object  to  these  various  inno- 
vations tending  to  restore  legislative  pow- 
ers to  the,  people  protest  that  their  effect 
is  to  break  down  our  representative  system 
of  government,  and  to  substitute  a  purely 
democratic  system.  Even  now,  there  is 
pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  a  case  which  raises  the  question 
whether  the  Oregon  initiative  and  refer- 
endum system  as  a  republican  form  of 
government. 

The  Federal  Constitution  provides  that 
"the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government."  But  what  is  republican 
form  of  government? 

The  dictionaries  tell  us  that  a  republic 
is  a  state  in  which  the  sovereignty  resides 
in  the  people,  and  the  administration  is 
lodged  in  officers  elected  by  and  represent- 
ing the  people.  When  the  people  make 
their  own  laws,  they  are  dispensing  with 
representatives,  and  the  government  be- 
comes strictly  democratic;  for  the  same 
dictionaries  tell  us  that  a  democracy  is 
''the  political  system  in  which  the  govern- 
ment is  directly  exercised  orfcontrolled  by 
the  people  collectively."  Our  Supreme 
Court  is  shortly  to  answer  the  rather  tech- 
nical question  whict  this  conflict  of  defin- 
itions raises  in  case  of  the  Oregon  system 
of  direct  rather  than  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Oregon  people  insist  that  no  lexi- 
cographers' shading  of  definitions  can  de- 
feat, on  such  a  technicality,  the  purpose 
of  the  people.  Futhermore,  they  point 
out  that  the  State  constitutions  themselves 
recognize  the  referendum  as  part  of  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  by  provid- 
ing that  constitutional  amendments  must 
1)6  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people. 
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Thus  the  referendum  seems  to  have  been 
already  adopted  into  our  scheme  of  a 
democratic  repubhc. 

Again,  the  initiative  is  represented  by 
that  time-honored  institution,  the  New 
lOngland  town  meeting,  and  V)y  the  coun- 
ty meetings  of  the  South. 

There  aro  all  kinds  of  views  in  regard 
to  these  various  governmental  innovations, 
l^^xtremists  tell  us  that  we  are  approach- 
ing the  time  when  all  legi.slation  will  be 
(lone  by  the  people  directly.  If  so.  we 
are  approaching  it  very  slowly.  The  more 
conservative  view,  and  the  view  entertain- 
ed by  most  advocates  of  these  mea.sures, 
is  that  the  citizens  are  taking  back  into 


their  own  hands  the  powers  to  make  and 
to  veto  legislation  as  a  safe-guard  upon 
their  elected  representatives.  The  people 
desire  to  have  an  assurance  that  they 
themselves  can  do  that  which  their  Legis- 
latures have  left  undone,  and  can  undo, 
if  they  desire,  that  which  Legislatures  may 
Avrongfully  do. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  the  pre.-^- 
ent  tendency  is  to  make  the  people's  direct 
participation  in  their  government  more 
important,  and  to  provide  a  further  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  to  operate  up- 
on the  representatives  chosen  to  exerci.se 
]»owers  that  fundamentally  reside  only  in 
the  community  at  large. 


The  Bogey  of  Japanese  Trade 


THE  following  article  by  Clarence  Poe, 
in  the  "World's  Work,  was  written  in 
Japan  after  a  personal  investigation 
and  discussions  with  Japanese  cabinet 
ministers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants, 
and  English  and  American  commercial 
attaches.  It  is  a  remarkably  valuable 
article. 

With  all  the  markets  of  the  Orient 
right  at  Japan's  doors  and  labor  to  be  had 
for  a  mere  song — four-fifths  of  its  cotton- 
factory  workers  who  are  girls  and  women 
receive  an  average  wage  of  only  13.5 
cents  a  day  and  the  males  get  only  22 
cents — it  is  simply  useless  for  Europe  and 
America  to  attempt  to  compete  with  Japan 
in  any  line  that  it  chooses  to  monopolize. 
Now  that  it  has  recovered  from  its  wars, 
it  will  doubtless  forge  to  the  front  as 
dramatically  as  an  industrial  power  as  it 
has  already  done  as  a  militarv  and  mari- 
time power,  while  other  nations,  helpless 
in  competition,  must  simply  surrender  to 
Mikado-land  the  lion's  share  of  Asiatic 
trade — the  rich  prize  which  the  world  has 
sought  for  since  before  Columbus. 

In  some  such  strain  as  this,  prophets 
of  evil  among  English  and  American 
manufacturers  have  talked  for  several 
years.  For  the  last  few  months,  profes- 
sing to  see  in  Japan's  adoption  of  a  high 
l)rotective  tariff  partial  confirmation  of 
their  predictions,  they  have  assumed  ad- 
<led  autiiority.     1  *  eir  arguments,  too,  are 


so  plau.^^ible  and  the  facts  of  Japan's  low 
wage  scale  are  so  patent  that  the  world  has 
become  acutely  interested  in  the  threaten- 
ed Japanese  competition. 

And  yet,  after  having  seen  the  big  fac- 
tories and  the  little  factory-workers  in 
Tokyo  and  in  Osaka,  and  after  having 
listened  to  the  most  ambitious  of  Japan's 
industrial  leaders,  I  shall  leave  the  coun- 
try con\'inced  of  the  folly  of  the  talk  that 
white  labor  cannot  compete  with  Japan- 
ese labor.  I  believe  indeed  that  the  out- 
look 's  encouraging  for  manufacturing  in 
the  ^likado's  empire,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  development  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  menace  to  English  or  American  indus- 
try. 

In  the  very  outset,  the  assumed  parallel 
between  Japan's  rise  as  a  military  power 
and  its  predicted  rise  as  an  industrial 
power  should  be  branded  as  the  ground- 
less non  sequitur  that  it  is.  "All  our  pres- 
ent has  its  roots  in  the  past."  my  first 
Japanese  acquaintance  said  to  me — ^and 
we  ignore  fundamental  facts  when  we  for- 
get that  for  unnumbered  centuries  Japan 
existed  for  the  soldier,  as  the  rosebush  for 
the  blossom.  The  man  of  martial  cour- 
age was  the  goal  of  all  striving,  the  end  of 
all  travail.  Society  was  a  military  aris- 
tocracy, with  the  Samurai  as  the  privileg- 
ed class.  And  at  the  same  time  commerce 
was  despised  as  dishonorable  and  indus- 
try merely  tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil. 
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In  the  Japan  of  Yalu,  Liao-yang,  and 
Mukden  we  have  no  modern  Minerva 
springing  full-armed  from  the  head  of 
Jove,  but  rather  an  unrecognized  Ulysses 
of  ancient  skill  surprising  onlookers  ig- 
norant of  the  long  record  of  his  prowess. 
A^iewed  from  the  same  historical  stand- 
l)oint,  however,  industrial  Japan  is  a  mere 
learner,  unskilled,  with  the  long  and 
weary  price  of  victory  yet  to  pay. 

In  the  race  that  it  has  to  run,  more- 
over, the  Mikado's  land  has  no  such  ad- 
vantages as  many  of  our  people  have  been 
led  to  believe.  In  America  it  has  long 
been  my  conviction  that  cheap  labor  is 
never  cheap;  that  so-called  cheap  labor  is 
a  curse  to  any  community — not  because  it 
is  cheap  but  because  it  is  inefficient.  The 
so-called  cheap  Negro  labor  in  the  South, 
for  example,  I  have  come  to  regard  as  per- 
haps the  dearest  on  the  continent.  Here 
in  Japan,  however,  I  was  quite  prepared 
to  find  that  this  theory  would  not  hold 
good.  By  reason  of  conditions  in  a  primi- 
tive stage  of  industrial  organization,  I 
thought  that  I  might  find  cheap  labor 
mth  all  the  advantages,  in  so  far  as  there 
are  any,  and  few  of  the  disadvantages  en- 
countered elsewhere.  But  it  is  not  so.  An 
American  factory-owner  in  Osaka,  in  sum- 
ming up  his  Job's  trials  with  raw  Japan- 
ese labor,  used  exactly  my  own  phrase  in 
a  newspaper  article  a  few  days  ago — 
"Cheap  labor  is  never  cheap."  And  all 
my  investigations  have  convinced  me  that 
the  remark  is  as  true  in  Japan  as  it  is  in 
America  or  in  England. 

The  per  capita  wage  of  Japanese  labor- 
ers here  is,  of  course,  amazingly  low.  The 
latest  1910  statistics,  as  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Finance,  indicate  a  daily 
wage  (American  money)  of  40  cents  for 
carpenters,  31.5  cents  for  shoemakers,  34 
cents  for  blacksmiths,  25.5  cents  for  com- 
positors, 19.5  cents  for  male  farm  labor- 
ers, and  22  cents  for  male  weavers,  and 
12  cents  for  female.  In  the  cotton  factor- 
ies that  I  have  visited,  which  were  of  the 
better  sort,  the  wages  vary  from  5  cents  a 
day  for  the  youngest  children  to  25  cents 
a  day  for  good  women  workers.  In  a 
mousselaine  mill  I  was  told  that  the  aver- 
age wages  were  22.5  cents,  ranging  from 
10  cents  to  a  maximum  of  50  cents  for 
the  most  skilled  employees.  And  this,  be 
it  remembered,  was  for  eleven  hours'  work 


and  in  a  factory  requiring  a  higher  grade 
of  efficiency  than  the  average. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  fig- 
ures as  these  were  well  known  to  him,  it 
was  my  host  in  the  first  Japanese  house  to 
which  I  was  invited — one  of  the  Emper- 
or's Privy  Councillors,  a  man  of  much 
travel  and  culture  who  had  studied  com- 
mercial conditions  at  home  and  abroad 
rather  profoundly — who  expressed  the 
conclu.sion  that  Japanese  factory  labor, 
Avhen  reduced  to  terms  of  efficiency,  is  not 
greatly  cheaper  than  European,  an  opin- 
ion which  has  since  grown  rather  trite  in 
view  of  the  number  of  times  that  I  have 
heard  it  "In  the  old  handicrafts  and 
family  industries  to  which  our  people 
have  been  accustomed,"  my  host  declared, 
"we  can  beat  the  world ;  but  the  moment 
we  turn  to  modern  industrial  machinery 
on  a  large  scale,  the  newness  of  our  en- 
deavor tells  against  us  in  a  hundred  hind- 
ering ways.  Numbers  of  times  I  have 
sought  to  work  out  some  industrial  policy 
which  had  succeeded,  and  could  not  but 
have  succeeded  in  England,  Germany,  or 
America,  only  to  meet  general  failure 
here  because  of  the  unconsidered  elem- 
ents of  a  different  environment,  a  totally 
different  stage  of  industrial  evolution. 
Warriors  from  the  beginning  and  wdth  a 
record  for  continuous  government  unsur- 
passed by  any  European  country,  our  po- 
litical and  military  achievements  are  but 
the  fruitage  of  our  long  history;  but  in 
industry  we  must  simply  wait  through 
patient  generations  to  reach  the  stage 
represented  by  the  Englishman,  Irishman 
or  German,  who  takes  to  machinery  as  if 
by  instinct." 

All  my  investigations  since  have  con- 
firmed the  philosophy  of  this  distinguish- 
ed Japanese  whose  name,  if  I  should  men- 
tion it,  would  be  familiar  to  many  in  Am- 
erica and  England.  In  the  Tokyo  branch 
of  the  Kanagafuchi  Spinning  Company 
(a  company  which  controls  300,000 
spindles)  the  director,  speaking  from  the 
experience  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
conducted  industries  in  Japan,  declared: 
"Your  skilled  factory  laborers  in  America 
or  England  will  work  four  sides  of  a  ring- 
frame;  our  unskilled  laborer  may  work 
only  one."  A  young  Englishman  in  an- 
other factory  declared:  "It  takes  five  men 
here  to  do  work  that  I  and  my  mate  would 
take  care  of  at  home."     An   American 
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vice-consul  told  me  that  it  takes  three  or 
four  times  as  much  Japanese  as  foreign 
labor  to  look  after  an  equal  number  of 
looms.  A  Japanese  expert  just  back 
from  Europe  declared  recently  that 
"Lancashire  labor  is  more  expensive  than 
ours  but  really  cheaper."  Similarly  the 
Tokyo  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  summing  up  an  eight-column  re- 
view of  Japanese  industry,  observed:  "If 
we  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  question  and 
consider  what  is  being  paid  as  wages  and 
what  is  being  obtainec^  as  the  product  of 
labor  in  Japan,  we  may  find  that  Japan- 
ese labor  is  not  cheaper  than  labor  in 
other  coim tries." 

My  own  conviction  is  that  in  actual 
output  the  Japanese  labor  is  somewhat 
cheaper  than  American  or  European 
labor,  but  not  greatly  so;  and  that  even 
this  margin  of  excess  in  comparative 
cheapness  represents  mainly  a  blood-tax 
on  the  lives  and  energies  of  the  Japanese 
people,  the  result  of  having  no  legislation 
to  restrain  the  ruinous  overwork 
of  women  and  little  children  — 
a  grievous  debt  which  the  na- 
tion must  pay  at  the  expense  of  its 
own  stamina  and  which  the  manufactur- 
ers must  also  pay  in' part  through  the  fail- 
ure to  develop  experienced  and  able- 
bodied  laborers.  The  latest  Japan  Year- 
Book  expresses  the  \ievf  that  "in  per 
capita  output  two  or  three  skilled  Japan- 
ese workers  correspond  to  one  foreign," 
but  under  present  conditions  the  difficulty 
here  is  to  find  the  skilled  workers  at  all. 
When  Mr.  Oka,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture,  told  me  that 
the  average  Japanese  factory  hand  re- 
mains in  the  business  less  than  two  years, 
I  was  astonished,  but  inquiry  from  origin- 
al sources  convinced  me  that  he  was  right. 
With  the  best  system  of  welfare  work  in 
the  Empire,  the  Kanagafuchi  Company 
keeps  its  laborers  two  and  a  half  to  three 
years ;  but  in  a  mill  in  Osaka  of  the  better 
sort,  employing  2,500  hands,  I  was  told 
that  only  20  per  cent,  had  been  at  work 
as  long  as  three  years.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, the  majority  of  the  operatives  at 
any  time  must  be  in  a  stage  of  deplorable 
inexperience,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Year-Book  just  quoted  goes  on  to  confess 
that  "one  serious  defect  of  the  production 
is  lack  of  uniformity  in   quality — attri- 


buted to  unskilled  labor  and  overwork 
of  machinery." 

The  explanation  of  this  situation,  of 
course,  is  largely  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Japanese  industries  are  women's 
industries — there  being  seven  times  as 
large  a  proportion  of  women  to  men,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  informs  me,  as 
in  European  and  American  manufactur- 
ing. These  women  workers  are  mostly 
from  the  country.  Their  purpose  is  only 
to  work  two  or  three  years  before  getting 
married,  and  thousands  of  them  (called 
home  to  marry  the  husbands  whom  their 
parents  have  selected,  or  else  giving  way 
physically  under  strain)  quit  work  before 
their  contracts  expire.  "We  have  almost 
no  factory  laborers  who  look  on  the  work 
as  a  life  business,"  was  an  expression  often 
repeated  to  me. 

Not  only  in  the  mills,  but  in  numerous 
other  Unes  of  work,  have  I  seen  illus- 
trations of  the  primitive  stage  of  Japan's 
industrial  efficiency.  As  a  concrete  illus- 
tration I  wish  I  might  pass  to  each  reader 
the  box  of  Kobe-made  matches  on  the 
table  before  me  (for  match-making  of 
this  sort  is  an  important  industry  here, 
as  well  as  the  sort  conducted  through 
matrimonial  middlemen  without  waiting 
for  the  aid  or  consent  of  either  of  the 
parties  involved.)  I  have  never  in  my 
life  seen  such  a  box  of  matches  in  Am- 
erica. Not  in  a  hundred  boxes  at  home 
would  you  find  so  many  splinters  without 
heads,  so  many  defective  matches.  And 
in  turning  out  the  boxes  themselves,  I  am 
told  that  it  takes  five  or  six  hands  to 
equal  the  product  of  one  skilled  foreign 
laborer.  "It  takes  two  or  three  Japanese 
servants  to  do  the  work  of  one  white 
servant"  is  the  general  verdict  of  house- 
keepers, while  it  has  also  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  in  the  stores  two  or 
three  clerks  are  required  to  do  the  work 
of  one  at  home.  A  Japanese  newspaper- 
man (his  paper  printed  in  English)  tells 
me  that  linotype  compositors  set  only 
half  as  many  ems  per  hour  as  in  America. 
In  short,  the  general  verdict,  as  I  have 
found  it,  is  indicated  by  what  I  have 
written;  and  the  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  Japanese  cheap  labor,  the  captain 
of  the  steamer  on  which  I  came  from 
America,  rather  spoiled  his  enthusaism 
about  getting  his  ship  coaled  at  Nagasaki 
for  7Vl   cents  a  ton  by   acknowledging 
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that  if  it  had  rained  he  should  have  had 
to  keep  his  ship  waiting  a  day  to  get  suf- 
ficient hands. 

Moreover,  while  the  Japanese  factory 
workers  are  forced  into  longer  hours  than 
labor  anywhere  else  —  eleven  hours  at 
night  this  week,  eleven  hours  in  the  day 
next  week  —  I  am  convinced  that  the 
pepple  as  a  whole  are  more  than  ordinarily 
averse  to  steady,  hard,  uninterrupted 
toil.  ''We  have  a  streak  of  the  Malay 
in  us,"  a  Japanese  professor  said  to  me, 
"and  we  like  to  idle  now  and  then.  The 
truth  is  that  our  people  are  not  Avorkers; 
they  are  artists,  and  artists  must  not  be 
hurried." 

Certainly  in  the  hui*ried  production  of 
the  factory  the  Japanese  artistic  taste 
seems  to  break  down  almost  beyond  re- 
demption, and  the  people  seem  unable 
to  carry  their  habits  of  neatness  and  care- 
fulness into  the  new  environment  of 
European  machinery  .  "Take  the  Tokyo 
street-cars,'"  said  an  ex-Cabinet  officer  to 
me;  "the  wheels  are  seldom  or  never 
cleaned  or  oiled,  and  are  half  eaten  up 
by  rust."  The  railroads  are  but  poorly 
kept  up;  the  telephones  exhaust  your 
patience ;  and  in  telegraphing,  your  ex- 
asperation is  likely  to  lose  itself  in  amazed 
amusement.  A  few  days  ago,  for,  example, 
I  sent  a  telegram  from  Osaka  to  Kobe; 
then  I  took  my  'riksha  across  town,  wait- 
ed for  a  slow  train  to  start — and  reached 
Kobe  and  the  street  destination  of  my 
message  before  it  did ! 

In  considering  the  failure  of  Japanese 
labor  to  produce  a  satisfactory  output, 
however,  we  should  not  put  the  blame 
wholly  on  the  wage-earner.  Not  a  small 
proportion  of  the  responsibility  lies  at  the 
door  of  inexpert  managers.  The  family 
system  of  production  has  been  the  rule 
for  generations  with  that  minority  of  the 
people  not  engaged  in  farming,  and  it  is 
still  the  dominant  type  of  Japanese  in- 
dustry. It  will  take  time  even  to  provide 
opportunities  for  training  a  sufficient 
corps  of  superintendents  in  the  larger  lines 
of  production. 

In  further  illustration  of  my  argument 
that  cheap  labor  is  not  proving  so  abnor- 
mally profitable,  I  may  question  whether 
Japanese  factories  have  paid  as  good  divi- 
dends, in  proportion  to  prevailing  rates  of 
interest  on  money,  as  factories  in  England 
and  America.    Baron  Shibusawa,  the  dean 


of  Japanese  financiers  and  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  cotton  manufacturing,  is  my 
authority  for  the  statement  that  12  per 
cent,  would  be  a  rather  high  estimate  of 
the  average  rate  of  dividend,  while  figures 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Finance 
show  that  for  ten  years  the  average  rate 
of  interest  on  loans  has  been  11.25  per 
cent. 

The  fact  that  Western*  ideas  as  to 
Japan's  recent  industrial  advance  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated  may  also  be 
demonstrated  just  here.  While  the  latest 
government  figures  .show  that  in  twelve 
vears  the  number  of  female  factory  opera- 
tives increased  from  261,218  to  400,925, 
and  of  male  factory  operatives  from  173,- 
614  to  248,215,  it  is  plain  that  a  manufac- 
turing population  of  649,000  in  a  country 
of  50,000,000  souls  is  small,  and  that  ac- 
tual progress  has  not  been  so  great  as  the 
relative  figures  would  indicate.  More- 
over, many  so-called  "factories"  employ 
less  than  ten  persons  and  would  not  be 
called  factories  at  all  in  England  or 
America.  The  absence  of  iron  deposits 
is  a  great  handicap,  the  one  steel  foundry 
being  operated  by  the  Government  at  a 
heavy  loss;  and  in  cotton  manufacturing 
where  "cheap  labor"  is  supposed  to  be 
most  advantageous,  no  very  remarkable 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  last  decade. 
From  1899- to  1909  English  manufactur- 
ers so  increased  their  trade  that  in  the 
latter  year  they  imported  $222  worth  of 
raw  cotton  for  every  $100  worth  imported 
ten  years  before,  w^hile  Japan  in  1909  im- 
ported only  $177  worth  for  each  $100 
worth  imported  a  decade  previous  — 
though,  of  course,  she  made  this  cotton 
into  higher-grade  products. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
wages  of  labor  in  Japan  are  steadily  in- 
creasing and  vnW  continue  to  increase. 
More  significant  than  the  fact  of  the  low 
cost  per  day  is  the  fact  that  these  wages 
represent  an  average  increase  per  trade 
of  40  per  cent,  above  the  wages  eight 
years  previous.  The  new  1910  "Financial 
and  Economic  Annual"  shows  the  rate  of 
wages  of  forty-six  classes  of  labor  for  a 
period  of  eight  years.  It  does  not  show  a 
decrease  in  any  class  of  labor,  and  for 
only  two  an  increase  of  less  than  30  per 
cent. ;  16  show  increases  between  30  and 
40  per  cent.;  17  between  40  and  50  per 
cent. ;  8  from  50  to  60  per  cent. ;  3  from 
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III  lu  70  per  cent.;  while  significautly 
t'liough  the  greatest  increase  (81  per 
cent.)  is  for  female  servants,  a  fact  largely 
due  to  factory  competition.  In  Osaka  the 
British  vice-consul  gave  me  the  figures 
for  the  latest  three-year  period  for  which 
figures  have  been  published,  indicating 
in  these  36  months  a  30  per  cent,  gain  in 
the  wages  of  men  in  the  factories  and  a 
25  per  cent,  gain  in  the  wages  of  women. 

Of  no  small  significance,  also,  in  any 
.<tudy  of  Japanese  industry  must  be  the 
fact  that  there  are  in  Japan  proper  a  full 
half-million  fewer  women  than  men 
(1910,  men,  25,639,581;  women,  25,112,- 
338) — a  condition  the  reverse  of  that  in 
almost  every  other  country.  Now  the 
young  Japanese  are  a  very  home-lo\ang 
folk ;  and  even  if  they  were  not,  almost  all 
Shinto  parents,  realizing  the  paramount 
importance  of  ha\dng  descendants  to 
worship  their  spirits,  favor  and  arrange 
early  marriages  for  their  sons.  And  with 
this  competition  for  wives,  the  undimin- 
ished demand  for  female  ser\-ants,  and  a 
half-million  fewer  women  than  men  to 
draw  from,  the  outlook  for  any  great  ex- 
pansion of  manufacturing  based  on  wo- 
men labor  is  not  very  bright.  Moreover, 
with  Mrs.  Housekeeper  increasing  "her 
frantic  bids  for  servants  81  per  cent,  in 
eight  years  and  still  mourning  that  they 
are  not  to  be  had,  it  is  plain  that  the 
manufacturer  has  serious  competition 
from  this  quarter,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
further  fact  that  the  Japanese  girls  are 
for  the  first  time  becoming  well  educated 
and  are  therefore  likely  to  be  in  steadily 
increasing  demand  as  office-workers. 
Upon  this  general  subject  the  head  of 
one  of  Osaka's  leading  factories  said  to 
me:  "I  am  now  employing  2,500  women, 
but  if  I  wished  to  enlarge  my  mill  at  once 
and  employ  5,000,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  get  the  labor,  though  I  might 
increase  to  this  figure  by  adding  a  few 
hundred  each  year  for  several  years." 

Unquestionably,  too,  shorter  hours,  less 
night  work,  weekly  holidays  and  better 
sanitary  conditions  must  be  adopted  In- 
most manufacturers  if  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  get  labor.  The  Kobe  Chronicle 
quotes  Mr.  Kudota  of  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  as  saying  that  "most  of  the  women 
workers  are  compelled  to  leave  the  factor- 
ies on  account  of  their  constitutions  being 
wrecked"  after  two  or  three  years  of  night 


work,  tuberculosis  numbering  its  victims 
among  them  by  the  thousands.  Either 
the  mills  must  give  better  food  and  lodg- 
ing than  they  now  provide  or  else  they 
must  pay  higher  wages  directly,  to  enable 
the  laborers  to  make  better  provision  for 
themselves. 

Yet  another  reason  why  wages  must 
continue  to  advance  is  the  steady  increase 
in  cost  of  living,  partly  due  to  the  higher 
standard  developed  through  education 
and  contact  with  Western  ci\dUzation, 
but  perhaps  even  more  largely  to  the 
fearful  burden  of  taxation  under  which 
the  people  are  staggering.  A  usual  esti- 
mate of  the  tax  rate  is  30  per  cent,  of  one's 
income,  while  Mr.  Wakatsuki,  late  Japan- 
ese Financial  Commissioner  to  London,  is 
quoted  as  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  people  now  pay  in  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  35  per  cent,  of  their  incomes.  And 
I  doubt  whether  even  this  estimate  in- 
cludes the  increased  amounts  that  citizens 
are  forced  to  pay  for  salt  and  tobacco  as  a 
result  of  the  Government's  monopoly 
in  these  products,  or  the  greatly  increased 
prices  of  sugar  resulting  from  the  Govern- 
ment's paternalistic  efforts  to  guarantee 
prosperity  to  sugar  manufacturers  in  For- 
mosa. 

Higher  still,  and  higher  far  than  any- 
thing the  nation  has  ever  yet  known, 
must  go  the  cost  of  living  when  the  new 
tariff  goes  into  effect  next  July ;  and  wages 
must  thereafter  advance  accordingly. 
From  a  British  textile  representative  T 
learned  the  other  day  that  a  grade  of 
English  woolens  largely  used  by  the 
Japanese  for  underwear  \\-ill  increase  in 
cost  more  than  one-third  under  the  new 
tariff,  while  the  increased  duty  on  certain 
other  lines  of  goods  is  indicated  by  the 
following  table: 

PERCEXTAGE  OF  DUTY  TO  COST  OF  ARTICLE 

Printed  goods 13.6 

TVTiite  lawns 21.2 

Shirtings 25.6 

Cotton  Italians 22.8 

Poplins 42.1 

Brocades 45.4 

Neither  a  nation  nor  an  individual  can 
lift  itself  by  its  boot-straps.  The  majority 
of  the  thoughtful  people  in  the  Empire 
seem  to  me  to  realize  even  now  that, 
through  the  new  tariff,  Japanese  inda^strv 
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as  a  whole  is  likely  to  lose  much  more  by 
lessened  ability  to  compete  in  foreign  mar- 
kets than  it  will  gain  by  shackled  com- 
petition in  the  home  markets.  Far-seeing 
old  Count  Okuma,  one  of  the  Elder  States- 
men and  once  Premier,  seemed  to  realize 
this  more  fully  than  any  other  man  that 
I  have  seen. 

"Within  two  or  three  years  from  the 
time  the  new  law  goes  into  force,"  he  de- 
clared, "I  am  confident  that  its  injurious 
etfects  will  be  so  apparent  that  the  people 
will  force  its  repeal.  W^'th  out  heavy 
taxes  the  margin  of  wages  left  for  comfort 
is  already  small,  and  with  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing further  increased  by  the  new  tariff, 
wages  must  inevitably  advance.  This 
will  increase  the  cost  of  our  manufactured 
products,  now  exported  mostly  to  China, 
India  and  other  countries  requiring  cheap 
or  low-grade  goods,  and  where  we  must 
face  the  competition  of  the  foremost  in- 
dustrial nations  of  the  world.  As  our  cost 
of  production  increases,  our  competition 
with  Europe  will  become  steadily  more 
difficult  and  a  decrease  in  our  exports  will 
surely  follow.  It  is  folly  for  one  small 
island  to  try  to  produce  everything  that 
it  needs.  The  tariff  on  iron,  for  example, 
can  only  hamper  every  new  industry  by 
increasing  the  cost  of  machinery,  and 
must  especially  hinder  navigation  and 
ship-building  in  which  we  have  made 
such  progress." 

Not  a  few  of  the  country's  foremost  ver- 
nacular dailies  are  as  outspoken  as  the 
venerable  Count,  and  the  Kobe  Chronicle 
declares  that,  with  diminished  exports  to 
Japan,  British  manufacturers  will  find 
compensation  in  the  lessened  ability  of 
the  Japanese  to  compete  in  China,  and 
that  the  Japanese  will  find  that  they  have 
raised  prices  against  themselves  and  dam- 
aged their  own  efficiency. 

That  such  will  be  the  net  result  of 
Japan's  new  policy  seems  to  me  to  admit 
of  no  question.  Unfortunately,  certain 
special  lines  of  British  and  American 
manufacturers  may  suffer;  but,  on  the 
whole,  what' the  white  man's  trade  loses 
in  Japan  will  be  recompensed  for  in  China 
and  India.  Even  after  Japan's  adoption 
of  the  moderately  protective  tariff  of  1899 
its  export  of  yarns  to  China — in  the  much 
discussed  "market  right  at  her  doors" — 
dropped  from  a  product  of  340,000  bales 


to  a  recent  average  of  250,000  bales. 
From  1899  to  1908  (according  to  the  lat- 
est published'  Government  figures),  the 
number  of  employes  in  Japanese  cotton 
factories  increased  only  240 — one-third  of 
one  per  cent.— from  73,985  to  74,225,  to 
be  exact.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fig- 
ures showing  the  comparative  English 
and  Japanese  import  of  raw  cotton  from 
1890  to  1909,.  as  furnished  me  by  Mr. 
Robert  Young  of  Kobe — Japan  increasing 
its  imports  from  $30,000,000  io  $54,000,- 
000,  or  77  per  cent.,  while  England's  ad- 
vance was  from  $135,000,000  to  $300,- 
000,000,  or  122  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  England's  case,  of  course,  was  largely 
(and  in  Japan's  case  almost  wholly)  due 
to  the  increased  price  of  thei  cotton  itself, 
but  the  figures  are.  none  the  less  useful 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison. 

In  the  frequent  attempts  of  the  Japan- 
ese Government  to  stimulate  special  indus- 
tries by  subsidies  and  special  privileges, 
there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  equally  as  little 
danger  to  the  trade  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica in  general  (though  here,  too,  special 
industries  may  suffer' now  and  then),  be- 
cause Japan  is  in  this  way  simply  handi- 
capping itself  for  effective  industrial 
growth.  Just  at  this  writing,  we  have  an 
illustration  in  the  case  of  the 
Formosan  sugar  subsidy,  which 
seems  to  have  developed  into 
a  veritable  Frankenstein;  or,  to  use 
a  homelier  .figure,  the  Government  seems 
to  be  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  had 
the  bear  by  the  tail,  with  equal  danger  in 
holding  on  or  letting  go.  Already,  as 
a  result  of  the  system  of  subsidies,  boun- 
ties and  special  privileges,  individual  in- 
itiative has  been  discouraged ;  a  dangerous 
and  corrupting  alliance  of  Government 
with  business  has  developed;  public  mor- 
als have  been  debased  (as  was  strikingly 
brought  out  in  the  Dai  Nippon  sugaj 
scandal)  ;  and  the  people,  as  Mr.  Sasano 
of  the  Foreign  Department  complains, 
now  "rely  on  the  help  of  the  Government 
on  all  occasions."  On  the  same  point  the 
Tokyo  Keizai  declares  that  "the  habit  of 
looking  to  the  Government  for  assistance 
in  all  and  everything,  oblivious  of  inde- 
pendent enterprise  .  .  .  has  now 
grown  to  the  chronic  stage,  and  unless  it 
is  cured  by  health  and  vitality  of  the  na- 
tion will  ultimately  be  sapped  and  under- 
mined." 
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As  for  increasing  complaints  of  "low 
commercial  morality"  brought  against 
Japanese  merchants,  that  is  not  a  matter 
of  concern  in  this  discussion,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  may  prove  a  form  of  Japanese 
commercial  suicide.  But  to  one  who 
holds  the  view,  as  I  do,  that  the  commu- 
nity of  nations  is  enriched  by  every 
worthy  industrial  and  moral  advance  on 
the  part  of  any  nation,  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  the  general  alarm  over  the  present 
undoubtedly  serious  conditions,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  efiforts  of  the  authori- 
ties will  result  in  many  early  "changes  to 
better  methods. 

Such  is  a  Iprief  review  of  the  salient 
features  of  present-day  Japanese  industry, 
and  in  no  point  do  I  find  any  material 
menace  to  the  general  well-being  of  Am- 
erican and  European  trade.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  Japanese  will  steadily 
develop  industrial  efficiency,  but  that 
in  the  future  no  more  than  in  the  present 
vnW  Japan  menace  European  and  Ameri- 


can industry  (unless  it  be  permitted  to 
take  unfair  advantages  in  Manchuria, 
Korea,  etc).  For  just  in  proportion  as 
efficiency  increases,  just  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, broadly  speaking,  wages  and 
standards  of  living  will  advance.  The 
three  —  efficiency,  wages,  cost  of  living 
— seem  destined  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
this  has  certainly  been  the  experience  thus 
far.  And  whatever  loss  we  may  suffer 
by  reason  of  Japan  gradually  supplanting 
us  in  certain  cruder  forms  of  production 
should  be  abundantly  compensated  for 
in  the  better  market  for  our  own  higher- 
grade  goods  that  we  shall  find  among  a 
people  of  increasing  wealth  and  steadily 
advancing  standards  of  living. 

In  any  fair  contest  for  the  worid's  trade 
there  seems  little  reason  to  fear  any  disas- 
trous competition  from  the  Japanese.  Per- 
haps they  have  been  allowed  to  make  the 
contest  unfair  in  Manchuria  or  else 
where,  but  that,  as  Mr.  Kipling  would  say, 
is  another  story. 


The  Mormon   Revival  of   Polygamy 


CURRENT  LITERATURE  observes 
that  no  less  than  five  different  ma- 
gazines have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  proclaim,  in  trumpet  tones,  that 
Mormonism  is  once  more  a  burning  issue, 
and  that  the  federal  government  will  soon 
be  compelled  to  face  the  problems  raised 
by  the  revival  of  polygamy  in  Utah.  Ex- 
Senator  Frank  J.  Cannon,  himself  the  son 
of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  sincere  of  all 
the  Mormon  leaders,  declares  in  the  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  in  Everybody's  Ma- 
gazine :  "I  propose  to  show  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Mormon  Church  have  broken  their 
covenant  with  the  nation.  I  undertake  to 
expose  and  to  demonstrate  what  I  do  be- 
lieve to  be  one  of  the  most  direful  con- 
spiracies of  treachery  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States."  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick, 
in  McClure's  Magazine,  brands  the  Mor- 
mon Church  as  "a  great  secret  society  ex- 
isting very  largely  for  criminal  purposes." 
The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  E.  Wishard,  in  The  Mis- 
sionary Review  of  the  World,  says:  "The 
Mormon  system  is  utterly  antagonistic  to 
the  institutions  of  our  country.  Hence 
there  must  be  perpetual  conflict."      Mr. 


Richard  Barry,  in  Pearson's  Magazine, 
says:  "The  lizard  of  polygamy  now  basks 
in  the  sun  of  statehood,  not  at  all  ashamed 
and  very  httle  afraid."  Mr.  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis,  in  The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  be- 
gins a  series  of  articles  entitled  "The  Viper 
on  the  Hearth"  with  the  words:  "The 
name  of  the  \'iper  is  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints.'  It  lies  coiled 
on  the  country's  hearthstone,  and  asks 
only  time  to  grow  and  collect  a  poison  and 
a  strength  to  strike." 

Of  the  five  exposes,  that  in  McClure's 
Magazine  is  presented  in  the  neatest  and 
most  compact  form.  Mr.  Hendrick  briefly 
reviews  the  history  of  the  Mormon  Church 
in  America,  and  the  events  leading  up  to 
the'  admission  of  Utah  into  statehood. 
Deep  ingrained  in  the  whole  history  of 
Mormonism,  he  reminds  us,  has  been  the 
struggle  to  retain  polygamous  marriage. 
At  one  time  the  federal  authorities  sent 
more  than  a  thousand  polygamists  to  jail. 
Only  twenty-three  years  ago,  Congress  con- 
fiscated the  property  of  the  Mormon 
Church  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  trea- 
sonable and  law-defying  organization,  and 
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proposed  to  disfranchise  all  Mormons.  It 
was  not  until  1890  that  the  Church  con- 
fessed itself  beaten  and  allowed  its  Presi- 
dent, Wilford  Woodruff,  to  make  his  fam- 
ous statement: 

OFFICIAL  DECLARATION. 
7\  WJiom  It  May  Concern: 

Press  dispatches  having  been  sent  for  po- 
litical purposes  from  Salt  Lake  City,  which 
have  been  widely  published,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Utah  Commission,  in  their  recent 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
allege  that  plural  marriages  are  still  being 
solemnized,  and  that  forty  or  more  such 
marriages  have  been  contracted  in  Utah 
since  last  June  or  during  the  past  year; 
also  that  in  public  discourses  the  leaders 
of  the  church  have  taught,  encouraged 
and  urged  the  continuance  of  the  practice 
of  polygamy; 

I,  therefore,  as  President  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  do 
hereby  in  the  most  solemn  manner  declare 
that  these  charges  are  false.  We  are  not 
teaching  polygamy  or  plural  marriage,  nor 
permitting  any  person  to  enter  into  its 
practice;  and  I  deny  that  either  forty  or 
any  number  of  plural  marriages  have  dur- 
ing that  period  been  solemnized  in  our 
temples  or  in  any  other  place  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

One  case  has  been  reported  in  which  the 
l)arties  alleged  that  the  marriage  was  per- 
formed in  the  endowment  house  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  the  spring  of  1889, 

But  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  who 
performed  the  ceremony.  Whatever  was 
done  in  the  matter  was  without  my  know- 
ledge. In  consequence  of  this  alleged  oc- 
currence the  endowment  house  was,  by 
my  instructions,  taken  down  without  de- 
lay. 

Inasmuch  as  laws  have  been  enacted  by 
Congress  forbidding  plural  marriages, 
which  laws  have  been  pronounced  consti- 
tutional by  the-  court  of  last  resort,  I  here- 
by declare  my  intention  to  submit-  to 
those  laws,  and  to  use  my  influence  with 
the  members  of  the  church  over  which  I 
preside  to  have  them  do  likewise. 

There  is  nothing  in  my  teachings  to 
the  church,  or  in  those  of  my  associates, 
during  the'  time  specified,  which  can  be 
reasonably  construed  to  inculcate  or  en- 
courage polygamy,  and  when  any  elder  of 
the  church  has  used  language  which  ap- 


peared to  convey  any  such  teaching  he 
has  been  promptly  reproved,  and  I  now 
publicly  declare  that  my  advice  to  the  Lat- 
ter-Day  Saints  is  to  refrain  from  contract- 
ing any  marriage  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  the  land. 

Wilford  Woodruff, 

President  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Ijatter-Day  Saints, 

On  the  strength  of  this  declaration, 
Utah  was  granted  the  privilege  of  state- 
hood ;  but  the  charge  is  now  made,  and  is 
widely  accepted  as  true,  that  the  Mormons 
have  never  lived  up  to  their  agreement. 
''Even  before  1901,"  says  Mr.  Ilendrick, 
''polygamous  households  liad  been  re- 
established on  a  considerable  scale,  and 
with  the  succession  of  Joseph  F.  Smith  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Church  the  restora- 
tion of  old  conditions  became  practically 
open."    The  indictment  proceeds: 

"More  than  any  of  the  prophet's  succes- 
sors has  Mr.  Smith  brought  back  to  the 
church  the  spirit  of  Brigham  Young,  He 
has  not  Brigham's  ability  or  his  capacity 
for  leadership,  but  he  has  all  of  Brigham's 
fanaticism,  all  his  aggressiveness,  all  his 
fiery  devotion  to  the  Mormon  Church. 

"In  his  eyes  only  one  thing  really 
counts,  and  that  is  Mormonism.  'From 
my  youth  up  to  the  present,'  he  says,  'I 
have  not  believed  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a 
prophet,  for  I  have  known  that  he  was. 
In  other  wo^ds,  my  knowledge  has  super- 
seded my  belief.' 

"In  Mormonism  the  doctrine  that  is 
nearest  President  Joseph  Smith's  heart  is 
unquestionably  polygamy.  Upon  that 
subject  he  is  an  unyielding  fanatic.  'Some 
people  have  supposed,'  he  said  in  a  sermon 
preached  July  7,  1878,  'that  the  doctrine 
of  plural  marriage  was  a  sort  of  superflui- 
ty or  non-essential  to  the  salvation  or  ex- 
altation of  mankind.  In  other  words, 
some  of  the  saints  have  said,  and  believe, 
that  a  man  with  one  wife,  sealed  to  him 
by  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  for 
time  and  eternity,  will  receive  an  exalta- 
tion as  great  and  glorious  if  he  is  faithful, 
as  he' possibly  could  with  more  than  one. 
I  want  here  to  enter  my  solemn  protest 
against  this  idea,  for  I  know  it  is 
false.  ...  I  understand  the  law  of 
celestial  marriage  to  mean  that  every  man 
in  this  church  who  has  the  ability  to  obey 
and  practise  it  in  righteousness,  and  Avill 
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not,  shall  be  damned.  I  say  I  understand 
it  to  mean  this  and  nothing  less,  and  I 
testif}'  in  the  name  of  Jesus  that  it  does 
mean  that.  .  .  .  The  marriage  of  one 
woman  to  a  man  for  time  and  eternity  by 
the  sealing  power,  according  to  the  law  of 
God,  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  celestial  law  of 
marriage  in  part — and  is  good  so  far  as  it 
goes.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  law,  not  the  whole  of  it.' 

"Mr.  Smith  has  practised  his  own  doc- 
trine. His  first  marriage,  that  with  Levira 
A.  Smith  in  1859,  turned  out  unhappily. 

.  .  .  He  has  married  five  wives  be- 
sides this  one — two  of  them  sisters — and 
up  to  date  has  had  forty-three  children. 
It  is  not  strange  that,  under  the  presidency 
of  a  man  of  this  type,  there  should  be  a 
resumption  of  polygamy." 

The  "old  polygamists,"  that  is,  those 
who  were  polVgamously  married  before 
1890,  now  make  virtually  no  pretense,  Mr. 
Hendrick  avers,  of  living  apart  from  their 
plural  wives.  "Ever\'  Mormon  city  and 
town  has  its  fair  quota.  They  are  found 
everywhere — in  high  positions  in  the 
Church,  in  both  houses  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, in  important  official  positions  in 
the  gift  of  Utah."  Mormon  governors,  it 
seems,  have  not  hesitated  to  appoint  poly- 
gamists, living  openly  in  defiance  of  law, 
to  positions  of  great  honor  and  trust;  and 
in  Mormon  educational  institutions  poly- 
gamists occupy  high  places.  Nor  is  plural 
marriage  confined  to  the  older  generation. 
"New  plural  marriages,  by  young  men 
and  women  in  their  twenties  and  thirties, 
have  been  performed."  Mr.  Hendrick 
tells  us : 

"In  fact  there  are  many  influences  that 
make  the  allegiance  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation stronger  than  that  of  the  old.  Their 
mothers  and  grandmothers  had  many 
early  prejudices  to  overcome;  polygamy 
ran  counter  to  their  whole  religious  and 
moral  training;  it  was  something  new, 
strange,  and  essentially  abhorrent.  With 
the  present  generation,  however,  this  in- 
.«titution  appears  quite  in  the  normal  or- 
der of  things.  They  have  been  familiar 
with  it  from  their  earliest  days.  As  small 
children,  in  the  Sunday-school  they  have 
been  taught  the  divinity  of  plural  marri- 
age; God  himself,  and  Jesus  Christ,  have 
been  constantly  pictured  to  them  as  poly- 
gamists. Even  tho  the  church  has  osten- 
sibly given  up  the  practice,  it  has  never. 


even  ostensibly,  abandoned  its  belief  in 
the  principle.  It  constantly  upholds  as 
models  to  its  growing  children  men  who, 
almost  without  exceptioij,  are  or  have  been 
polygamists.  As  late  as  1905  the  Mor- 
mons used  the  public  schools  of  Utah  sup- 
ported by  public  taxation  for  teaching  the . 
principles  of  Mormonism.  Here,  under 
Mormon  public  school  teachers  the  chil- 
dren studied  the  lives  of  such  men  as 
Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  John 
Taylor,  Lorenzo  Snow,  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
John  W.  Taylor,  George  Teasdale — all 
polygamists. 

"The  church  still  openly  teaches  poly- 
gamy as  orthodox  Mormon  doctrine.  It 
derives  its  authority  for  the  principle  from 
the  revelation  given  to  Joseph  Smith  in 
1843.  This  is  the  longest  revelation  in 
the  'Doctrine  and  Covenants,'  the  book 
which  is  the  canonical  theological  work  of 
the  Mormon  Church.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Church  has  officially  given  up 
polygamy,  it  lias  never  taken  the  revela- 
tion out  of  this  volume.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  never  included  in  this  work 
the  Woodruff  manifesto.  There  are  many 
books  of  Mormon  theology  still  circulated, 
and  still  purchasable  at  authorized  Mor- 
mon book  shops,  which  uphold  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  the  doctrine  of 
polygamy." 

Two  years  ago,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
began  industriously  to  collect  and  publish 
the  names  of  new  polygamists.  It  has 
printed,  up  to  date,  detailed  records  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  alleged 
polygamous  marriages.  The  Morman 
Church  and  the  Mormon  Church  organ, 
the  Deseret  News,  have  remained  silent  in 
face  of  this  accumulating  evidence.  The 
men  and  women  whose  names  the  Tribune 
has  boldly  printed  have  not  attempted  to 
secure  legal  redress.  When  Mr.  Hendrick 
interviewed  leaders  of  the  Church,  they  in 
all  cases  bitterly  denounced  the  Tribune 
and  attributed  its  activities  to  a  revenge- 
ful spirit;  but  not  one  questioned  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  its  list  of  polygamists. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  question 
inevitably  arises:  What  should  be  done? 
Dr.  Wishard  replies:  "Two  things,  with 
God's  blessing,  must  furnish  the  final 
remedy  for  .  this  un-Christian  and 
un-American  system.  The  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  brought  in 
love  and  power  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of 
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the  people;  and  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment must  be  secured  forever  prohibiting 
polygamy  in  all  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  Union." 

Richard  Barry  pins  his  faith  to  the  lat- 
ter of  two  alternatives  specified.  "There 
is  but  one  way  now,"  he  says,  "to  stamp 
out  this  new  polygamy.  That  is  for  the 
federal  government  to  act  vigorously." 
Mr.  Plendrick  takes  the  same  view : 

"The  misfortune  of  the  Mormon 
Church  has  always  been  that  the  chief 
article  of  its  faith  is  a  crime  under  the 
statutes  of  all  Christian  countries.  It  is 
simply  a  great  secret  society  existing  very 
largely  for  criminal  purposes.  That  the 
great  majority  of  its  members,  especially 
the  women  are  entirely  sincere  and  con- 
scientious does  not  alter  this  fundamental 
fact.  And  there  is  only  one  way  in  which 
the  American  people  can  control  the  situ- 
ation. In  the  old  days,  when  Utah  was  a 
Territory,  Congress  could  pass  anti-polyg- 
amy laws  and  the  Federal  government 
could  send  its  officers  into  Utah  to  enforce 


them.  It  cannot  do  this  now,  because 
Utah  is  a  State,  and  the  States,  under  our 
system  of  government,  have  exclusive  jur- 
isdiction over  the  marriage  relation.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  American  people 
can  reach  polygamy  is  for  them  to  pass  a 
constitutional  amendment  giving  Congress 
power  to  legislate  against  it.  With  such 
an  amendment,  the  Federal  government 
could  again  send  its  officers  into  Utah  and 
the  other  Mormon  communities  and  pun- 
ish the  offenders.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted  one  of  two  things  will  happen: 
either  the  Mormon  Church  will  abandon 
polygamy,  not  only  ostensibly,  but  actu- 
ally, or  it  will  migrate  bodily  into  some 
other  country — probably  Mexico.  Many 
observers  believe  that  the  Church  has  es- 
tablished its  colonies  in  the  latter  country 
because  it  has  forseen  that  the  day  will 
inevitably  come  when  it  will  have  to  leave 
the  United  States. 

"But  the  Church  is  not  prepared  to 
make  this  radical  change  yet.  All  its  en- 
ergies are,  therefore,  devoted  to  the  stifling 
of  a  constitutional  amendment." 


Pack   Your  Trunk   and   Go 


^^TiyrY  friends,  the  world  lies  wide  be- 
XVI.  fore  you.  North,  south,  east, 
west,  the  strange  lands  beckon  and 
call.  Can't  you  hear  them— the  hansoms 
slurring  through  London  mud,  the  roar 
of  the  boulevards,  the  chugging  of  the 
stern-wheel  river  boat,  the  shrill  summons 
of  the  muezzin  from  his  minaret,  the 
tinkle  of  anklet,  and  the  boom  of  temple 
bells?  Have  you  no  wish  to  pack  your 
trunk  and  gof" 

E.  Alexander  Powell,  F.R.G.S.,  is  al- 
ways an  interesting  writer,  and  the  contri- 
bution in  Everybody's  Magazine,  of  which 
the  foregoing  in  the  opening  paragraph 
is  in  his  best  style.    He  goes  on  to  say : 

Means  and  health  permitting,  it  is  good 
for  every  man  to  see  some  little  of  this 
globe  on  which  we  live  and  the  strange 
folk  who  move  about  it.  It  is  good  to 
escape  for  a  time  from  the  house  of  bond- 
age— be  it  office  or  shop  or  bank — and  to 
go  abroad  with  no  more  exacting  master 
than  personal  inclination  and  with  no 
more  definite  plan  of  travel  than  has  the 


horse,  escaped  from  pasture,  upon  the 
countryside. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that 
there  are  things  more  important  than  the 
amassing  of  monev ;  that  there  is  a  larger 
education  than  is  to  be  found  in  class 
rooms  or  between  the  covers  of  books ;  that 
the  world  which  lies  beyond  our  little 
horizons  can  provide  entertainments  as 
amusing'  and  more  worth  while  than 
motoring  or  golf  or  bridge;  that  to  taste 
of  real  adventure  or  of  true  romance — 
which,  after  all,  are  the  seasonings  that 
relieve  the  monotony  of  life's  daily  pud- 
ding— you  must  look  beyond  the  dollar- 
twenty  novel  and  the  orchestra  chair? 
Each  of  us,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  has 
but  one  life  to  live — so  why  not  make  the 
most  of  that  life;  but  one  earth  to  spend 
it  upon — so  why  not  see  aAd  enjoy  that 
earth? 

To  those  who  would  travel,  and  can't, 
I  lift  my  hat  in  silent  sympathy,  with 
the  hope  that  the  years  to  come  may  bring 
them  better  fortune.     But  for  those  who 
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are  abuudautly  able  to  travel  and  won't— 
for  those  who,  with  education  at  their 
very  doors,  refuse  to  bestir  themselves, 
frankly  admitting  that  they  prefer  the 
comforts  of  their  clubs,  their  card  tables, 
and  tlieir  cars  to  the  annoyances  of 
foreign  travel — for  these  I  have  but  scant 
regard.  Somewhere  between  these  ex- 
tremes is  the  great  middle  class — fairly 
well-to-do  folk,  many  of  whom  own  a 
horse  or  small  motor  car,  most  of  whom 
keep  one  or  more  servants,  and  very  few 
of  whom  hesitate  about  going  to  the 
theatre  when  the  spirit  moves  them,  or- 
to  the  seashore  or  mountains  for  their 
summer's  vacation.  The  real  reason  why 
these  people  don't  travel  is  that  their  lives 
have  run  so  long  in  the  same  track  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  them  out  of 
the  rut  they  have  made.  But  suggest  this 
to  them,  and  instantly  you  will  be  silenced 
under  an  avalanche  of  protestations. 

''I  don't  go  abroad  because  I  can't  afford 
it,"  says  one,  with  a  pathetic  gesture,  as  he 
cranks  up  his  two-thousand-dollar  motor 
car.  Says  another,  *'I  can't  spare  the 
time,"  or,  "I  wouldn't  dare  to  leave  my 
business — "  but  the  next  summer  you  go 
fishing  with  him  in  Main  or  read  that  he 
has  won  the  amateur  golf  championship 
of  the  Adirondacks.  "No,  siree!"  ex- 
claims a  third,  "you  don't  catch  me  going 
to  foreign  parts ;  I'm  too  fond  of  the  com- 
forts of  home." 

Wealth,  I  answer,  is  not  imperative  for 
travel.  Last  summer  a  Boston  gentleman 
and  his  wife  went  to  Europe  on  an  experi- 
mental trip  of  eighty  days,  visiting  more 
than  thirty  interesting  cities  in  five  great 
countries,  at  a  total  cost  of  $315  each  or 
$3.94  apiece  per  day.  This  included  every 
actual  necessary  expense,  steamer  passage 
both  ways  (they  had  a  fine,  promenade- 
deck,  two-berth  stateroom  on»  one  of  the 
slower  boats  of  a  well-known  line),  rail- 
way fares,  board,  street  cars,  carriage  hire, 
all  tips,  admission  fees,  lunches,  fruit, 
laundry,  guidebooks;  practically  every- 
thing, in  fact,  which  could  properly  be  in- 
cluded. "It  was  third-class  railway  travel 
and  simple  pensions,  of  course,  the  gentle- 
man in  question  writes,  "but  I  wish  to  be 
perfectly  frank  in  saying  that  we  lived, 
on  the  whole,  just  a  trifle  better  and  more 
comfortably,  averaging  the  whole  trip, 
than  we  do  at  home,  and  at  home  we  do 
not  practice  self-denial  to  an  extent  which 


requires  the  official  attention  of  the  auth- 
orities." 

Your  time  may  be  limited,  but  if  you 
can  spare  six  weeks  and  six  hundred  dol- 
lars you  can  go  around  the  world.  If  it 
is  business  which  hinders,  you  need  not  be 
out  of  touch  with  it  for  a  single  hour,  by 
night  or  by  day,  by  sea  or  by  land.  Does 
not  the  wireless  flash  and  splutter  from 
every  masthead?  Do  not  the  sHm  cables 
slip  out  to  sea  beneath  the  waters  of  every 
port?  May  not  one  step  into  a  closet  and 
talk  a  thousand  miles?  And  you  do  not 
go,  you  say,  because  you  fear  for  your 
comforts?  Why,  man,  you  can  play  golf 
over  an  eighteen-hole  course  in  Uganda; 
the  Rumson  Road  is  no  whit  pleasanter 
for  motoring  than  the  splendid  highway 
which  leads  from  Cairo  to  the  Pyramids; 
on  the  railroads  of  Russian  Central  Asia 
you  can  have  a  drawing-room  with  electric 
Ughts  and  running  water  for  the  price  of 
a  Pullman  section  here  at  home;  when 
you  wish  a  servant  in  the  hotels  of  India 
you  do  not  have  to  ring — one  is  beside 
you  when  you  clap  your  hands;  there  is 
a  hostelry  in  Berlin  where  you  dine  in 
mid-winter,  overlooking  a  garden  of  red 
geraniums,  and  where  it  is  as  much  as 
the  liftmen's  places  are  worth  to  keep  a 
guest  waiting  even  a  single  second  for  an 
elevator.  Money,  time,  business,  comforts 
— none  of  them  is  an  insuperable  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  him  who  really  wants  to 
go. 

Nothing  is  farther  from  my  intention 
than  to  imply  that  Americans  do  not 
travel.  The  fact  which  I  am  trying  to 
drive  home  is  that  a  very  great  many 
more  people  could  and  should  travel  than 
do.  Though  there  are  many  millions  of 
us  who  remain  at  home  for  reasons  hav- 
ing to  do  with  babies,  business,  bank 
books,  or  bread  and  butter,  there  are 
many,  many  thousands  for  whom  there 
has  come  to  be  a  call,  an  irresistible  fasci- 
nation in  the  very  whistle  of  a  train,  in  the 
rumble  of  wheels  upon  the  track,  in  the 
thunder  of  the  waves  that  go  swirling  aft 
along  the  rails,  in  the  very  sense  of  loco- 
motion, of  going  somewhither,  somehow. 
'  A  decade  ago  it  was  the  English  globe- 
trotter's kit-bag  and  portmanteau  that  one 
saw  on  everj'  steamship  wharf  and  rail- 
way platform  from  Southampton  around 
to  Shanghai ;  to-day  it  is  the  suit  case  and 
steamer  trunk  of  the  traveling  American. 
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Though  it  may  be  that  with  many  of  us 
travel  means  but  an  escape  from  the  com- 
monplace, I  like  to  think,  rather,  that  it 
is  a  throwback  to  those  Boone  and  Crock- 
ett ancestors  of  ours  who  plodded  westward 
and  ever  westward  that  they  might  see 
with  their  own  eyes  what  lay  beyond  the 
ranges. 

Once  get  us  out  of  our  grooves,  and  we 
are  the  easiest  of  all  peoples  to  induce  to 
set  our  feet  on  the  long  trails  which  lead 
from  Oshkosh  and  Snohomish  and  Paw- 
tucket  and  Kalamazoo  to  Miramar,  Bar- 
bizon,  Bellagio,  Granada — where  you  will. 
Put  a  picture,  in  colors,  of  Lake  Lucerne, 
with  the  snow-capped  Alps  looming  up  in 
the  distance,  before  the  cashier  of  a  bank 
in  the  Middle  West.  Tell  him  he  can  get 
there  in  ten  days,  for  less  than  a  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  chances  are  that  within 
a  week  he  will  begin  to  ask  questions 
about  rates  and  pensions  and  a  dozen 
other  things  of  which  he  had  only  the 
vaguest  ideas  a  few  days  before.  A  week 
later  he  has  bought  a  Baedeker,  ordered  a 
steamer  trunk,  and  paid  twenty-five  dol- 
lars deposit  on  his  ticket.  It  is  in  some 
such  fashion  as  this  that  we,  the  most 
practical  of  all  peoples,  are  fast  blossoming 
into  a  nation  of  travelers. 

I  never  appreciated,  myself,  how  many 
of  us  have  become  infected  with  the  con- 
tagion of  travel  until,  one  day  last  spring, 
I  stood  on  the  end  of  a  Hoboken  pier  and 
waved  bon  voyage  to  some  friends  who 
were  sailing  for  Europe  on  one  of  the  fast- 
est and  most  luxurious  of  the  transatlantic 
liners.  The  gang  plank  was  drawn  in,  the 
last  cable  had  been  thrown  off,  and  slowly 
and  silently  the  big  boat  slipped  out  into 
the  channel.  She  was  white  with  flutter- 
ing handkerchiefs;  perhaps  there  were 
eight  hundred  cabin  passengers  aboard 
her. 

"Powell,"  remarked  a  friend  who  stood 
beside  me,  "there's  a  million  dollars  of 
American  money  aboard  that  ship  that's 
lost  to  this  country  for  good  and  all.  Fig- 
ure it  out  for  yourself:  say  eight  hundred 
people  in  the  first  cabin  with  drafts  or  let- 
ters of  credit  averaging  a  thousand  dollars 
apiece — and  mighty  little  of  it  will  they 
bring  back — to  say  nothing  of  second- 
cabin  passengers  and  the  amount  spent  in 
passage  money.  Whv,  man,  it's  appal- 
ing!" 


Two  piers  south  another  "greyhound," 
with  every  berth  occupied,  was  getting 
under  way.  Three  others  had  already 
sailed  that  morning,  and  four  more  would 
depart  before  the  day  was  done.  In  all, 
five  thousand  people  were  due  to  leave 
New  York  that  day.  And  New  York, 
though  the  largest  is  by  no  means  the  only 
port  from  which. passengers  sail  at  regular 
intervals  for  Europe.  But  just  stop  and 
think  what  that  means  to  American  edu- 
cation and  American  culture — five  thous- 
and of  our  people  sailing  for  Europe  from 
one  port  in  a  single  day ! 

The  number  of  Americans  who  visited 
Europa  last  year  reached  the  amazing 
total  of  three  hundred  thousand.  Reckon- 
ing that  they  left  abroad  or  with  the 
stemship  companies  an  average  of  $700 
apiece— surely  a  very  moderate  estimate 
— it  will  be  seen  that  this  country  parted 
with  the  enormous  amount  of  $210,000,- 
000.  The  business  of  entertaining  the 
traveler — especially  the  American  trav- 
eler, has  become  a  leading  industry 
in  many  countries.  An  American,  mak- 
ing his  way  through  an  impoverished  sec- 
tion of  Ireland,  inquired  of  a  native, 
"What  do  the  people  round  here  live  on, 
Pat?"  "Pigs  in  the  winther,  sorr,"  Avas 
the  answer,  "and  tourists  in  the  summer." 
Now  that  answer  had  in  it  the  germ  of 
much  economic  truth,  for  if  "th'  ould 
sod"  is  sustained  by  summer  travelers,  so, 
in  far  greater  proportion,  are  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  France.  Do  you  appreciate,  my 
friends,  that  Switzerland's  income  from 
tourists  is  greater  than  that  from  all  her 
exports  put  together?  Did  you  know  that 
the  toll  which  Italy  collects  from  her  visi- 
tors is  equal  to  the  value  of  all  her  exports 
from  January  to  May?  Can  you  hazard 
even  a  guess  as  to  France's  annual  income 
from  the  traveler?  As  far  back  as  1907 
it  was  $600,000,000,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  in  the  year  just  passed  it  approxi- 
mated three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

I  don't  like  figures,  and  you  probably 
don't  either,  but  it  seems  worthy  of  note 
that  last  year  our  traveling  country- 
women left  eight  millions  of  dollars  witli 
Parisian  dressmakers  (I  beg  your  pardon, 
modistes),  and  a  million  and  a  half  with 
rue  de  la  Paix  and  rue  St.  Honore  milli- 
ners, not  to  mention  another  two  millions 
or  so  spent  in  the  same  gay  city  for  trif- 
ling mementoes  alone.     For  furs  and  jew- 
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elr\'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aiiierican  Tourist  prob- 
ably left  forty  million  dollars  in  Europe 
last  year.  All  of  which  indicates  not  only 
the  American  love  of  travel  but  the  Amer- 
ican extravagance. 

Europeans  are  astonished,  to  put  it 
mildly,  at  the  senseless  prodigality  with 
which  a  certain  cla.ss  of  traveling  Ameri- 
cans spends  money.  This  reckless  spirit 
in  matters  financial  has  done  more  than 
anything  else,  indeed,  to  confirm  foreign- 
ers in  their  belief  that  U.  S.  is  derived 
from  $,  and  does  more  than  any  one  thing 
to  make  European  travel  unnecessarily 
expensive  for  Americans  of  moderate 
tastes  and  means. 

Not  only  is  the  excessive  liberality  of 
money-burdened  Americans  in  wretched 
taste,  but  it  has  unquestionably  lowered 
the  standard  of  European  commercial 
morality  and  exaggerated  the  veniality  of 
foreign  shop  and  inn  keepers.  But  it  was 
not  until  I  saw  a  young  scion  of  Ameri- 
can aristocracy  throwing  his  unused  five- 
lire  bills  from  the  steamer  at  Genoa  to  the 
scrambling,  fighting  rabble  on  the  quay 
below,  that  I  fully  understood  what  in- 
calculable damage  such  exhibitions  of  vul- 
garity do  to  the  self-respect  of  both  travel- 
ing Americans  and  the  peoples  whom  they 
visit.  Only  then  did  I  appreciate  the  cry- 
ing necessity  for  a  proclamation  which, 
by  the  orders  of  the  Governor-General, 
has  been  posted  conspicuously  in  every 
/train,'  tourist  steamer,  and  hotel  in  the 
Sudan.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Travelers,  while  in  the  Sudan,  are  par- 
ticularly requested  to  refrain  from  gain- 
ing an  easy  reputation  for  generosity  by 
giving  money  to  children,  beggars,  and 
other  persons  who  have  not  earned  it.  At 
present  the  population  of  the  Sudan  has 
not  been  demoralized  by  indiscriminate 
almsgiving,  but  it  will  not  require  much 
of  this  to  make  the  demand  "Bakshish !" 
as  importunate  and  annoying  to  travel- 
ers as  in  Egypt  itself,  and  to  cause  a  con- 
siderable number  of  natives  to  forsake  the 
paths  of  honest  industry  for  the  unwhole- 
some existence  of  preying  upon  others. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor-General 
trusts  that  all  travelers  will  consider  this 
as  a  personal  request  from  himself. 

I  have  s^vitched  rather  abruptly,  as  I 
perfectly  well  realize,  from  the  main  track 
of  my  article;  but  I  have  no  apologies  to 
make,  for  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact 


that  these  exhibitions  of  vulgarity  and 
ostentation  must  not  be  taken  as  criteria 
of  the  expenditures  which  would  have  to 
be  be  made  by  the  sane  and  economically- 
minded  American  who  wants  to  travel 
abroad.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  true  reason  for  the  rapidly 
rising  tide  of  American  travel  Europe- 
ward  is  that  our  people  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  it  is  cheaper  to  travel  abroad 
than  at  home.  In  other  words,  you  can 
get  to  Europe  cheaper  than  you  can  get 
to  equall}'  distant  points  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  you  can  live  considerably  cheap- 
er, if  you  are  so  minded,  after  you  get 
there.  Berth  and  meals  included,  it  costs 
about  $125  to  get  from  New  York  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  it  takes  considerable 
skirmishing  to  find,  in  San  Francisco,  Lo- 
Angeles,  or  Santa  Barbara,  the  kind  of 
hotels  at  which  the  average  pleasure  seek- 
er wishes  to  stop,  for  less  than  three  dol- 
lars a  day.  Against  this,  there  are  many 
steamship  lines  which  will  convey  one 
from  New  York  to  any  one  of  a  dozen 
European  ports,  with  first-class  accommo- 
dation and  meals,  for  from  $60  to  $75. 
And  in  Europe  one  can  be  exceedingly 
comfortable  at  hotels  which,  if  not  ultra- 
fashionable,  certainly  correspond  to  our 
three-dollar-a-day  houses,  for  $1.50  to  $2 
a  day. 

Here,  then,  is  the  condition  which  con- 
fronts the  American  railroad  official  and 
hotel-keeper:  it  costs  less,  considerably 
less,  to  get  to,  and  live  in,  England  or 
France  or  Germany  or  Switzerland  or 
Italy  than  it  does  to  visit  California  or 
Washington  or  Oregon.  Therein  you 
have  the  real  explanation  of  the  populari- 
ty of  Europe.  It  costs  less.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  the  New  York  Central  competing 
with  the  Pennsylvania,  or  the  Santa  Fe 
with  the  Union  Pacific,  but  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  competing  with 
the  transatlantic  steamship  lines  for  the 
patronage  of  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
are  going  somewhere.  Until  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  direction  of  our 
railroads  and  the  management  of  our 
hotels  are  willing  to  admit  this  unpleasant 
truth,  and  to  treat  the  American  tourist  as 
a  valuable  customer  to  whom  concession? 
should  be  made,  instead  of  as  a  victim 
who  should  be  browbeaten  and  fleeced,. 
just  so  long  will  those  three  hundred  thou- 
sand Americans,  and  manv  more  besides. 
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continue  to  spend  their  two  hundred-odd 
milUons  of  good  American  dollars  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pond. 

Even  in  the  raw,  new  nations  of  the 
antipodes  the  comfort  and  pocketbook  of 
the  traveler  are  better  cared  for  than  in 
this  highly  civilized  America  of  ours.  In 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  travel  is  look- 
ed upon  by  the  governments  as  a  form  of 
education  and  is  treated  as  such.  Every- 
thing connected  with  it — coast,  lake  and 
river  steamers,  railway  lines,  hotels,  res- 
taurants, natural  wonders  of  every  kind — 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry 
of  Travel.  Throughout  these  far  lands 
the  government  acts  as  conductor,  tourist 
agent,  chaperon,  and  protector  to  the  lone 
traveler.  Magnificently  equipped  official 
information  bureaus  are  maintained  by 
the  government  in  the  chief  cities,  while 
throughout  the  land  an  army  of  licensed 
and  educated  guides  stands  ready  to  show 
the  man  from  home  or  from  abroad  some- 
thing at  first  hand  of  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

The  dining-car  services  of  the  Austra- 
lian and  New  Zealand  railways,  as  well  as 
the  restaurants  en  route,  are  under  gov- 
ernment supervision,  the  name  of  the 
caterer  and  the  prices  which  he  is  permit- 
ted to  charge  for  food  being  printed  and 
conspicuously  displayed  in  each  railway 
carriage  and  station.  A  meal  of  five 
courses  may  be  had  for.  fifty  cents,  and 
even  the  price  of  an  extra  glass  of  milk  is 
regulated  by  law.  If  the  caterer  fails  to 
keep  his  table  up  to  the  standard  which 
the  government  requires,  an  official  of  the 
Ministry  of  Travel  steps  in  and,  by  prac- 
tical experiments,  decides  just  what  prices 
should  be  asked  for  a  specified  meal — al- 
lowing, of  course,  a  fair  profit  to  the  cat- 
erer— and  the  readjustment  is  made.  But 
at  all  times  the  comfort  and  pocketbook 
of  the  man  who  travels  are  considered  first. 
The  government's  policy  in  feeding  its 
travelers  is  much  the  same  as  that  pursued 
by  Fred  Harvey,  the  caterer  who  made  the 
old-time  restaurants  along  the  Santa  Fe 
route  famous.  Harvey  was  once  asked  to 
what  he  attributed  his  remarkable  success. 
"To  cutting  my  pies  into  four  portions  in- 
stead of  six,"  replied  Harvey.  "Overfeed 
a  man  and  he  is  more  likely  to  come  again 
than  if  you  give  him  barely  enough." 

Nor  have  the  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land governments  confined  their  efforts  to 


caring  for  the  traveler's  inner  man.  New 
roads  have  been  cut,  opening  up  places  of 
interest,  to  which  government-owned 
motor  cars  carry  sightseers  at  rates  no 
higher  than  the  ordinary  stagecoach  fare; 
government  launches  have  been  placed  on 
the  mountain  lakes  and  government 
guides  in  the  forests  along  every  trail; 
government  baths  have  been  erected  at  the 
hot  springs,  and  at  the  government  bur- 
eaus tourist  maps  may  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing; definite  and  reliable  information  is 
supplied  regarding  routes,  roads,  and  hotel- 
charges,  and  trips  are  planned  down  tO' 
the  last  detail  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
all  purses.  Going  even  farther  in  their' 
paternal  care,  of  the  traveler,  the  govern- 
ments are  now  building  their  own  hotels,, 
opening  their  own  seaside  resorts,  and 
conducting  week-end  excursions  at  prices 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Those  who  hold 
the  reins  of  power  in  the  great  antipo- 
dean commonwealths  feel  that  the  state 
should  extend  to  the  traveler  the  same  as- 
sistance and  protection  that  it  does  to  the 
student. 

In  no  country  in  Europe  is  travel  so  ex- 
pensive as  in  our  own.  The  Belgian  rail- 
way fares  are  the  cheapest  in  .the  world. 
For  $2.25,  for  example,  one  can  obtain  a 
ticket  entitling  him  to  travel  wheresoever 
he  pleases,  night  and  day  if  he  desires, 
over  the  kingdom's  2,530  miles  of  railway, 
for  a  period  of  five  days.  A  similar  ticket 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  days  costs  $4.70, 
while  for  an  expenditure  of  twenty-five 
cents  a  day  it  is  possible  to  travel  as  much 
as  one  pleases  for  a  whole  year.  In' 
Switzerland,  owing  to  the  increased  cost 
of  railway  maintenance  in  a  mountainous: 
country,  these  season  tickets,  or  general 
ahonnements,  as  they  are  called,  are 
slightly  higher,  $6.75  being  charged  for 
the  privilege  of  traveling  at  will  over  the 
railways  of  the  Confederation  for  a  fort- 
night. In  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hol- 
land, by  means  of  the  rundreise  tickets,, 
the  traveler  can  map  out  a  circular  tour  to 
suit  himself  and  procure  transportation, 
for  the  entire  journey  at  about  two-thirds 
of  the  regular  fare. 

The  railway  tariffs  of  Russia  are  figured 
not  by  miles  but  by  zones,  which  vary  in 
length  from  twenty-five  to  seventy  versts 
each,  though  for  each  zone,  irrespective  of 
length,  the  charge  is  the  same — first-class 
twenty-five     cents,     second-class     fifteen 
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cents,  and  third-class  ten  cents.  By  this 
system  the  government  hopes  to  encour- 
age travel  among  the  people,  the 
tariff  becoming  cheaper  the  farth- 
er they  go.  The  journey  of  5,- 
260  miles  between  Moscow  and  Vladi- 
vostok, for  example,  costs  only  $120,  in- 
cluding sleeping-car,  as  compared  with  the 
$100  charged  for  transporation  and  sleep- 
ing-car over  the  3,380  miles  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  The  Trans- 
Siberian  system,  it  is  well  to  remember,  is 
without  competition,  has  but  a  single  line 
of  rails,  and  is  maintained,  owing  to  the 
sparsely  inhabitated  nature  of  the  coun- 
tr\%  at  enormous  expense;  while  in  the 
United  States  there  are  half  a  dozen  great 
transcontinental  systems,  a  competition 
which  ought  to  lead  to  a  material  reduc- 
tion of  fares,  although  it  has  not  yet  done 
so. 

The  Russians,  I  might  add,  understand 
the  art  of  comfortable  railway  traveling 
quite  as  well  as  we  do,  if  not  better,  the 
carriages  used  on  their  express  trains  and 
their  buffets  being  models  of  their  kind. 
As  the  Russian  railway  gauge  is  wider 
than  that  of  the  other  European  systems 
(presumably  from  fear  of  German  or 
Austrian  aggression)  and  their  carriages 
correspondingly  larger,  the  first-class  pas- 
senger on  the  longer  journeys  is  able  to 
obtain  for  himself  a  cabine  about  the  size 
of  one  of  our  Pullman  state-rooms,  fur- 
nished with  a  bed  which  is  converted  into 
a  sofa  by  day,  an  armchair,  an  electric 
table-lamp,  and  hot  and  cold  running 
water — sufficient  comforts,  surely,  for  the 
most  exacting  of  travelers. 

Any  one  who  objects  to  being  awaken- 
ed at  least  four  times  every  night  had, 
however,  much  better  stay  away  frorn 
Russia,  as  the  railway  police,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves,  seize  on  the 
most  ungodly  hours  for  the  examination 
of  passports.  At  one  in  the  morning,  per- 
haps, the  door  of  your  compartment  will 
be  unlocked  from  the  outside  and,  with- 
out so  much  as  by-your-leave.  a  police 
official,  the  train  conductor,  the  guard, 
the  local  station  master,  and  two  gend- 
armes, every  one  belted,  booted,  flat-cap- 
ped, and  with  a  revolver  the  size  of  a 
small  cannon  strapped  outside  his  great- 
coat, come  filing  in,  startling  you  awake 
by  flashing  their  dark  lanterns  in  your 


eyes.  Line  for  Une,  you  are  compared 
with  the  description  on  your  passport ;  you 
are  asked  a  number  of  impertinent  and 
wholly  irrelevant  questions  in  guttural 
German  or  indifferent  French;  your  tick- 
ets are  examined  with  the  same  minute 
care  that  a  cashier  bestows  on  a  question- 
able bank  note ;  and  with  a  last  suspfeious 
glance  at  you  and  your  belongings,  your 
nocturnal  visitors  file  out  as  silently  as 
they  come  in,  and  you  are  left  to  your 
interrupted  sleep — until  the  next  large 
station  is  reached,  when  the  entire  per- 
formance is  repeated. 

But  if  the  Russians  annoy  you  by 
night,  they  feed  you  well  by  day ;  in  fact, 
I  know  of  no  country  where  you  get  such 
good  food,  and  so  much  of  it,  for  your 
money.  Russia,  as  you  perhaps  know,  is 
the  home  of  the  chafing-dish,  and  in  every 
railway  restaurant  you  will  find  a  long 
and  shining  row  of  them — twenty,  thirty, 
even  forty,  perhaps — set  out  on  a  spotless 
counter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  Rus- 
sian to  order  a  meal,  for  all  that  you 
have  to  do  is  to  walk  down  the  line,  lift- 
ing the  cover  of  each  chafing-dish  until 
you  come  to  something  which  appeals  to 
your  sense  of  sight  or  smell.  A  motion  to 
the  white-capped  waiter,  and  a  plate  of  the 
chosen  dish  is  set  before  you,  together  with 
the  accompanying  vegetables,  a  glass  of 
salted  and  altogether  delicious  tea,  and  a 
small  bottle  of  harsh  Caucasian  wine — all 
for  50  cents.  Only  once  have  I  experienced 
any  difficulty  in  ordering  a  Russian  meal, 
and  that  was  when  I  asked  for  some  but- 
ter in  a  railway  restaurant  in  Astrakhan. 
In  four  languages  I  asked  for  it,  and  each 
time  the  stolid  Tartar  waiter  uncompre- 
hendingly  shook  his  head.  Then  I  seized 
a  piece  of  bread  and  with  a  knife  went 
through  the  motions  of  spreading.  In- 
stantly Ivan  nodded  in  understanding  and 
disappeared.  After  ten  minutes  he  re- 
turned, bearing  in  triumph  a  platter  heap- 
ed with  sliced  bread,  each  slice  spread 
thick  with  caviare.  "Well,"  .thought  I 
consolingly,  "ca\dare  is  doubtless  as  cheap 
in  Astrakhan  as  butter  is  in  America,  and 
I  might  as  well  enjoy  it."  But  when  I  saw 
the  bill  I  changed  my  mind :  they  charged 
me  three  dollars  for  it.  I  begrudge  that 
three  dollars  still. 

Prosperity  and  the  wanderlust  go  hand 
in  hand.     The  tide  of  travel  rises  with 
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uational  well-being  and  ebbs  again  in  lean 
times.  The  years  since  1900  have  witnes- 
sed more  money-making  throughout  the 
world  than  any  others  in  history.  This 
same  period  has  seen  not  only  the  develop- 
ment of  tourist  routes  that  had  been  mere- 
ly pioneer  paths,  but  a  revolution  in  the 
speed  of  transoceanic  steamships  and  of 
transcontinental  trains.  For  always  the 
cry  is  for  speed,  speed,  and  yet  more  speed. 
Many  of  us  marked  an  epoch  for  ourselves 
when  Jules  Verne  wrote  "Around  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days."  Perhaps  it  was 
not  possible  then  to  go  round  the  world  in 
eighty  days;  the  book  would  have  been 
less  exciting  if  it  had  been.  But  in  any 
event,  it  was  nearly  possible,  and  so  eighty 
days  has  come  to  convey  to  us  in  more  or 
less  intelligible  terms  the  size  of  the  world. 
To-day,  how  many  of  you  could  say  off- 
hand to  what  those  eighty  days  have  been 
reduced?  By  making  use  of  the  fastest 
trains  and  boats  they  can  be  cut  in  two  as 
easily  as  a  butcher  halves  a  piece  of  meat, 
while,  by  making  close  connections,  with 
trains  and  steamships  running  reasonably 
within  their  own  best  time,  it  is  entirely 
possible  to  encircle  the  globe  in  thirty- 
eight  days,  and  that  in  comfortable  trains 
and  ships,  with  every  luxurious  accom- 
paniment of  modern  travel;  not  by  the 
desperate  expedients  of  Phineas  Fogg. 

You  are  no  true  American  unless  you 
instantly  ask  how — and  how  much. 
There  are  several  ocean  greyhounds  whose 
captains  will  undertake  to  land  you  at 
Cherbourg  or  Havre  in  less  than  six  days 
and  in  ample  time  to  make  connections 
at  Paris  with  the  Nord  Express,  so  that 
the  evening  of  the  eighth  day  should  find 
you  in  the  Gare  de  Koursk  in  Moscow, 
climbing  into  a  wagon  lit  of  the  Trans- 
-Siberian Express  for  your  five-thousand- 
mile  flight  across  Asia  to  the  Japan  Sea. 
With  no  unusual  delays  this  portion  of 
the  journey  should  be  accomplished  in 
eleven  days,  which,  after  all,  is  at  the  rate 
of  only  t^yenty  miles  an  hour.  From 
Vladivostok  a  fast  steamer  will  carry  you 
across  the  narrow  sea  which  separates 
Japan  from  the  mainland  of  Asia,  and  a 
waiting  train  will  whirl  you  across  the 
island  kingdom  to  Yokohama,  where  you 
should  board  a  transpacific  steamer  before 
the  close  of  the  twenty-first  day  from 
Broadway.  And  the  thirty-third  day 
should   find   you   disembarking   at  Van- 


couver. From  Vancouver  to  New  York 
the  magic  carpet  will  be  laid  down  in 
sooth,  and  with  a  mile  after  every  glare 
of  your  locomotive's  opened  fire-door,  the 
distance  betAveen  the  oceans  will  be  cov- 
ered in  five  days  and  you  will  have  put  a 
belt  around  the  globe  in  the  amazing 
space  of  eight-and-thirty  days.  Six  hun- 
dred dollars  will  pay  for  all  your  tickets 
for  this  startling  trip,  first-class  through- 
out, or,  if  you  can  content  yourself  with 
the  less  ornate  comforts  of  second-cla^^s, 
that  figure  can  be  nearly  cut  in  two.  ,  Add 
another  hundred  for  meals  and  berths  on 
the  trains,  tips,  and  incidentals,  and  you 
will  have  in  dollars  what  it  would  cost 
you  to  shatter  fiction  with  fact. 

Let  it  be  plain,  1  do  not  recommend  rac- 
ing round  the  world  in  six  weeks.  Yet  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that  it  can  be  done ; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  bysy  man  who  cannot 
possibly  get  away  for  more  than  a  few 
weeks  and  insists  on  seeing  many  coun- 
tries, even  hurriedly,  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  the  rush  around  the  world. 
To  the  newspaper  reader  distant  parts  of 
the  earth  can  be  little  more  than  names 
and  the  chief  actors  upon  those  stages 
little  more  than  shadows — until  he  has 
seen  them.  But  let  him  once  see  them, 
if  only  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  picture 
will  rise  before  his  vision  every  time  he 
reads  of  them  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
fits  the  facts  into  the  frame  and  paints 
them  in  the  right  colors. 

He  has  spent  only  a  day  or  two 
in  Berlin,  perhaps,  but  when  he 
reads  of  the  spring  review  on  the 
Tempelhof  field  he  sees  the  coming 
and  going  of  dazzling  officials  and 
equerries,  the  gleaming  breast-plates  and 
eagle-helmets  and  black  horses  of  the 
Garde  du  Corps,  even  the  stern,  set  face 
and  erect  figure  of  the  War  Lord  himself. 
He  may  have  stayed  only  a  few  hours  in 
Naples;  but  when  he  reads  of  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  he  again  sees  the  grim  and 
smoking  mountain  rising  above  the  cobalt 
bay,  he  has  scant  difficulty  in  picturing 
the  trailing  clouds  of  dust  and  cinders  and 
the  highways  choked  with  terror-stricken^ 
fugitives,  and  he  realizes,  as  he  never  did 
before,  what  such  a  catastrophe  means  to 
the  prosperity  of  southern  Italy.  His 
steamer  may  have  touched  just  for  a 
morning  at  Tangier,  but  when  he  reads  at 
the  breakfast  table  of  the  fighting  in  Mo- 
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roccu,  he  sees  again,  as  on  a  moving-pic- 
ture screen,  the  white-walled,  flat-roofed 
houses  and  the  narrow,  tilth-strewn 
streets;  the  haughty,  fierce-faced  tribes- 
men and  the  young  French  officers  of  the 
cJiasseurs  d'Afrique  in  their  light  blue 
tunics  riding  insolently  among  them. 

But  whether  we  journey  in  our  own 
land  or  abroad,  whether  we  go  to  Maine 
or  Manchuria,  for  a  week-end  or  for  a 
year,  whether  we  travel  steerage  or  in  a 
Kuite  de  luxe,  let  us  travel — or  wish  to 
travel.  He  to  whom  the  pages  of  the  atlas 
l)ring  neither  memories  nor  ambitions  is 
like  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  to  whom  every 
place  outside  of  Hyde  Park  was  the  des- 
ert, or  Sydney  Smith,  who  held  that  a  life 
lived  out  of  London  was  a  life  misspent. 
Every  day  the  world  grows  smaller.  Tur- 
bine engines,  oil-burning  locomotives, 
aeroplanes,  electric  block-signals,  the  wire- 
less— they  are  all  playing  a  marvelous  part 
in  linking  up  and  lighting  up  the  dark 
corners  of  the  eartli.  The  fact  that  one 
can  go  round  the  world  in  six  weeks  does 
not  mean  so  much  thirty-eight  days,  as  it 
means  that  civilization  has  progressed, 
and  that,  thanks  to  the  new  inventions 
and  the  hundredfold  increa.sed  efficiency 
they  have  given  to  us,  we  can  now  reach 
Dire  Dawa  or  Antananarivo  or  Negri 
Sembilan  as  quickly,  and  much  more 
ccisily,  than  the  New  Yorker  of  sixty 
years  ago  could  reach  San  Francisco  or 
Vienna  or  Puget  Sound. 

Why  the  whole  wide  world,  my  friends, 
is  being  opened  up  for  your  benefit  and 
j)leasure.  Until  Roosevelt  went  a-shoot- 
ing,  most  of  you  were  probably  quite  un- 
aware that  Uganda  could  be  reached  by 
rail,  and  that,  seated  comfortably  on  the 
( owcatcher  of  the  locomotive,  you  could 
>ee  all  the  animals  of  the  menagerie  and 
the  ark  in  their  native  haunts  Ijeside  the 
tra<?k.     Did  you  know,  I  wonder,  that  a 


tourist  agency  advertises  hotel-coupons  for 
a  hostelry  at  Nairobi,  and  that  excursion 
boats  run  regularly  to  Ujiji,  where,  within 
the  memory  of  most  of  us,  Stanley, 
emerging  from  the  jungle  into  a  clearing 
with  rude  native  huts,  lifted  his  helmet  at 
sight  of  a  gaunt,  fever-stricken  man  and 
said,  ''Doctor  Livingstone,  I  believe?" 
Timbuctoo  has  been  a  familiar  name  to 
you  all  your  life,  though  your  ideas  may 
have  been  very  vague  as  to  where  it  was; 
but  you  might  be  glad  to  know  that  you 
can  go  there  now,  if  you  please,  two  thou- 
sand miles  up  the  Senegal  and  down  the 
Niger,  by  boat  and  train,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  French -flag  all  the  way. 
From  Cape  Town  the  great  Cape-to- 
Cairo  trunk  line  has  been  pushed  twenty- 
five  hundred  miles  northward,  and  onlj- 
the  other  day  crossed  the  Congo  border  to 
a  point  where  it  will  eventually  link  up 
with  the  Uganda  .system  and  so  on  to  the 
railways  of  the  Sudan,  so  that  in  a  few 
years  more  the  traveler  who  tires  of  sit- 
ting on  the  terrace  at  Shepheard's  can  get 
into  a  train  in  Cairo  and  a  fortnight  later 
find  himself  sitting  on  the  verandahs  of 
the  Mount  Nelson  in  Cape  Town.  The 
traveler  who.  would  go  from  Argentine  to 
Chile  need  no  longer  brave  the  rigors  of  a 
carriage  journey  over  the  Andes  or  a  voy- 
age around  the  Horn,  for  the  railway  has 
just  been  opened  between  Valparaiso  and 
Buenos  Aires  and  you  can  go  from  tide- 
water in  steam-heated  and  electric-lighted 
trains.  In  Russian  Central  Asia  you  can 
see  Bokhara  and  Samarkand  and  Tash- 
kent from  your  car  window,  and  in  Arabia 
the  Holy  Railway  has  been  pushed  south- 
ward and  ever  southward  until  its  engines 
are  whistling  under  the  walls  of  Mecca  it- 
self. The  distant  lands  are  calling,  call- 
ing, calling,  and  he  who  would  become  a 
good,  able,  broad-minded,  and  healthy 
citizen  should  pack  his  trunk  and  GO. 


The  Face 


and   Genius 


MOST  articles  dealing  with  the  vari- 
ous ways  in  which  character  is  in- 
dicated   are   based   on   guess-work, 
and  are  unscientifically  written.    Charles 
Kassel.    however,    has   written   an   article 
which    appears   in    llie   Popular   Science 


Monthly,  and  which,  we  believe,  is  worth 
reading.  In  it  he  treats  of  the  facial  fea- 
tures and  how  the  characters  of  the  great 
men  of  history  "matched"  their  faces. 

The  feature  of  countenance  which  first 
strikes  the  observer,  says  Mr.   Kassel,  is 
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the  eye — the  "lamp  of  the  body"  as  it  is 
called  in  the  New  Testament,  but  more 
My,  perhaps,  the  "lamp  of  the  soul,"  for 
in  very  truth  the  eyes  are  the  lighted  por- 
tals to  man's  inner  nature.  The  most 
noteworthy  circumstance  which  our  data 
offer  is  the  very  large  predominance  of 
blue,  grey  and  bluish-grey  eyes  among 
personages  of  distinction.  Thus,  of  sev- 
enty-six eminent  men  whose  biographies 
afforded  the  information,  twenty-five  ap- 
pear to  have  had  blue  eyes,  seventeen  grey 
and  thirteen  bluish-grey,  making  a  total 
of  fifty-five.  Boasting  eyes  of  blue — the 
color-symbol  of  goodness,  according  to 
the  mystics — were  Samuel  Adams  (dark 
blue),  Matthew  Arnold,  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  (dark  blue),  Longfellow,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  (dark  blue),  Eugene  Field, 
Stonewall  Jackson  ("as  a  child,  blue- 
eyed"),  Charles  George  Gordon  (pale 
blue),  Patrick  Henry,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Andrew  Jackson,  Charles  God- 
frey Leland,  Washington  Irving  (given 
as  grey  by  some  biographers),  Washing- 
ton Alston,  James  Monroe  (blue,  ap- 
proaching grey).  Napoleon  ("steel  blue"), 
John  Ruskin,  Savonarola  (dark  blue), 
Wm.  H.  Seward,  Shelley,  Chas.  Sumner 
("deep  blue").  General  Thomas,  Grieg, 
Weber.  Among  grey  eyes — "deep  and 
sly"  if  we  are  to  heed  an  old  proverb — 
we  have  Michael  Angelo  ("light  eyes"). 
Browning,  Caesar  (variously  given  as  dark 
grey  and  black),  Carnegie,  Coleridge  (de- 
scribed by  other  authorities  as  light  hazel) , 
Columbus  (light  grey).  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Wm.  Hazlitt,  Ibsen  (pale  eyes),  Wash- 
ington Irving  (dark  grey,  but,  according 
to  others,  blue),  Thomas  Jefferson  ("grey 
flecked  with  hazel"),  Milton  (dark  grey), 
Francis  Parkman,  S.  S.  Prentiss  (dark 
grey),  Robespierre  ("pale  greenish  grey"), 
Tolstoi,  Tennyson  (this  according  to 
Caroline  Fox,  but,  according  to  Carlyle, 
hazel).  As  representing  a  blend  or  play 
of  both  colors  we  have  the  names  of 
George  William  Curtis,  Charles  Darwin, 
Frederick  the  Great,  U.  S.  Grant  (accord- 
ing to  some  biographers  "dark  grey"), 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  Sidney  Lanier, 
Napoleon  (given  by  others  as  steel  blue), 
Longfellow  (given  by  other  authorities  as 
blue),  Theodore  Parker,  Rossetti  (between 
hazel  and  blue-grey),  Thoreau,  George 
Washington,  Whitman.    It  will  have  been 


noted  that  the  same  name  appears  occa- 
sionally in  two  of  these  lists.  This  is  ow- 
ing to  a  conflict  between  biographers  and 
the  same  circumstance  will  explain  a  like 
duplication  in  future  lists. 

The.  brown-eyed  men  among  the  cele- 
brities of  history  were  Captain  Cook, 
Goethe  (dark  brown),  Keats  (hazel 
brown),  Charles  Lamb,  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
Bayard  Taylor  (dark  brown),  William 
the  Silent  and  Chopin.  The  eyes  of  Rufus 
Choate,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Fielding, 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Beethoven  and  John 
G.  Whittier  are  described  as  "dark,"  Whit- 
tier's  being  described  by  most  biographers 
as  black.  Hazel-eyed  were  S.  T.  Coleridge 
(given  variously  as  hazel  and  grey),  Far- 
ragut,  Albert  Gallatin,  Hobbes,  Keate 
(hazel  brown),  Walter  Pater  (light  hazel, 
almost  grey  green),  Southey  (dark  eyes, 
in  youth  light  hazel),  Tennyson  (grey, 
according  to  Caroline  Fox).  Black  eyes 
gleamed,  according  to  biographers,  from 
the  brows  of  Csesar  (by  others,  however, 
spoken  of  as  dark  grey),  Leigh  Hunt,  Paul 
Jones,  John  Marshall,  Peter  the  Great, 
George  Ripley,  Daniel  Webster  and  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier. 

With  Agassiz,  Peter  the  Great,  R.  L. 
Stevenson  and  George  Washington,  the 
eyes  were  set  well  apart,  but  precisely  the 
reverse  was  true  in  the  case  of  Robespierre. 
The  eyes  of  Browning,  Charlemagne,  Col- 
eridge, G.  W.  Curtis,  Eugene  Field,  N. 
Hawthorne,  Paul  Jones,  Napoleon,  Peter 
the  Great,  Shelley  and  TennySon  were 
large — betokening,  according  to  the  "En- 
cyclopedia of  Superstitions,"  a  faculty  for 
talking  and  "for  the  use  of  effective  lan- 
guage"; whereas  those  of  Captain  Cook, 
Patrick  Henry,  Ibsen,  John  Marshall, 
Tolstoi,  Whitman,  Chopin,  Beethoven 
and  Michael  Angelo  were  small.  As  pos- 
sessed of  deep-set  eyes — surrounded  in  the 
majority  of  instances  by  high  arching 
eyebrows — we  have  the  names  of  George 
W.  Curtis,  Darwin,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
Eugene  Field,  Fielding,  Gladstone,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  Patrick  Henry,  Huxley. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  Paul 
Jones,  Landor,  Thoreau,  Tolstoi,  George 
Washington,  Daniel  Webster  and  Whit- 
man. A  profound  power  of  observation 
appears  to  link  with  these  names — an  im- 
pression made  more  marked  by  shaggj' 
eyebrows  in  the  cases  of  Curtis,  Darwin, 
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Douglas,  Jackson,  Tolstoi  and  Whitman. 

Next  after  the  eyes,  perhaps,  the  fea- 
ture of  the  countenance  which  impresses 
the  beholder  is  the  formation  of  the  jaw. 
Even  before  the  lines  of  the  mouth  this 
aspect  of  the  face  engages  attention.  By 
no  mere  coincidence,  doubtless,  does  a 
powerful  jaw — the  emblem  of  indomitable 
will — form  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
such  physiognomies  as  those  of  Carnegie, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Chinese  Gordon,  Grant,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, W.  S.  Landor,  Walter  Pater,  George 
Washington,  Arthur  Sullivan  and  Schu- 
mann, nor  does  it  seem  without  signifi- 
cance that  in  the  case  of  Robespierre  "an 
insufficient  development  of  the  jaw"  is 
noticeable,  and  that  in  the  case  of  Michael 
Angelo  the  "lower  part  of  the  face  was 
much  smaller  than  the  upper."  Quite 
suggestive,  moreover,  of  something  primi- 
tive, akin  perhaps  to  ferocity,  are  the  high 
cheek  bones  of  the  great  navigators  Col- 
umbus, Captain  Cook  and  Farragut,  onf 
the  one  hand,  and  Robespierre  and  Dan- 
iel Webster  on  the  other. 

The  lines  of  the  mouth  we  never 
neglect.  We  naturally  scrutinize  the  lips 
for  impressions  of  power  or  weakness, 
coldness  or  affection,  sensuality  or  deli- 
cacy. Our  data  here  are  less  full  that 
could  be  wished.  We  have  no  means  of 
trying  by  the  testimony  of  biography  the 
dislike  we  feel  for  lips  that  are  excessively 
full  or  which,  when  smiling,  turn  up- 
ward at  the  corners,  nor  can  we  verify  the 
impression  of  extreme  narrowness  and 
obstinacy  which  we  gain  from  feminine 
lips  that  are  thin  and  bloodless  and 
drawn  downward  at  the  end.  We  seem, 
however,  to  discern  a  marked  austerity 
in  the  meagre  lips  of  Rufus  Choate,  Far- 
ragut, Stonewall  Jackson,  Frederick  the 
Great,  Ibsen,  Robespierre,  Thaddeus 
Stevens  ("thin  upper  lip"),  U.  S.  Grant 
and  Paul  Jones,  whereas  in  the  ampler 
labia  of  Coleridge,  Cromwell  ("strict  yet 
copious"  —  Carlyle),  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne (full  under  lip),  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  (protruding  under  lip),  JuUan 
(full  lower  lip),  Peter  the  Great,  Savon- 
arola (full  under  lip),  Beethoven  (pro- 
truding under  lip)  and  Schubert  we  might 
.suspect  a  proneness  to  self-indulgence. 
The  long  upper  lip  of  Landor  gives  a  sug- 
gestion of  assertiveness  and  t€nacity  which 
seems  unmistakable. 


Quite  disappointing  are  our  data  with 
reference  to  the  chin.  That  feature  would 
seem  entitled  to  greater  weight  in  any 
estimate  of  character  than  biography  ap- 
pears to  warrant.  Thus,  the  chin  of  long, 
square,  shovel-like  structure  always  drives 
in  upon  us  a  vague  shrinking,  as  from 
something  fanatical,  and  so  a  thin  and 
pointed  or  receding  chin  carries  a  sug- 
gestion of  weakness  which  moves  our 
pity  or  contempt;  yet  such  inferences 
seem  unjustified  when  applied  to  the  dis- 
tinguished individuals  of  history,  though 
even  our  scant  data  are  not  without  a 
testimony  to  general  characteristics  of  dis- 
position as  associated  with  set  types  of 
chin. 

The  chin  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
as  we  find,  was  decidedly  retreating,  that 
of  Hawthorne  is  pronounced  "weak"; 
Defoe  and  Robespierre  had  sharp  chins, 
while  that  of  Fielding  is  described  as  "un- 
usually long,"  that  of  Napoleon  "project- 
ing," and  that  of  Parkman  as  "of  unusual 
prominence."  As  round  or  full — a  con- 
tour pleasing  to  the  eye — we  have  those 
of  Captain  Cook,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
Eugene  F^eld,  Washington  Irvdng,  Sid- 
ney Smith  and  Thoreau,  which  last  is  de- 
scribed as  "strong." 

The  nose  we  seem  instinctively  to  look 
upon  as  a  decisive  index  to  character.  We 
never  think  highly  of  the  character  or 
capacity  of  persons  with  small  pinched 
noses.  Pug  noses,  moreover,  we  associate 
with  pertness,  and  long,  pointed  noses 
with  inquisitiveness.  So,  the  hawk-nose, 
to  most  observers,  is  a  sign  of  an  aggres- 
sive, self-sufRcient  nature,  not  troubled 
overmuch  with  moral  scruple.  We  never 
look  for  a  placid  temper  among  persons 
whose  noses  roughen  easily  into  wrinkles, 
and  in  those  whose  noses  wrap  into  long 
folds  down  the  sides  we  expect  evidences 
of  a  sordid  make-up.  Fine  Greek  noses; 
however,  we  take  to  be  sure  indications  of 
good  taste — laree,  shapely  Roman  noses 
as  signs  of  solid  character,  inclining  to 
generosity  and  capable  of  wise  leadership. 

These  characterizations,  however,  seem 
but  dimly  borne  out  by  the  pages  of  bio- 
graphy. Thus,  as  possessed  of  small  noses, 
we  find  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Peter  the  Great,  Robes- 
pierre, Bayard  Taylor  and  Thackeray 
(that  of  Schubert  is  spoken  of  as    "up- 
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turned"  and  was  doubtless  small),  while 
the  large  nose  finds  representation  in  the 
case  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  Eugene 
Field,  Albert  Gallatin,  "Washington  Ir- 
ving, Rossetti,  .(larg^  distended  nos- 
trils"), Thoreau  ("huge"),  Tolstoi 
("broad"),  George  Washington  ("long  in 
proportion  to  his  face"),  William  the  Sil- 
ent ("long  with  wide  nostrils"),  Bee- 
thoven ("rather  broad").  The  hawk-nose 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  warriors  Charle- 
magne, Cromwell,  Farragut  and  Frederick 
the  Great,  as  also  of  Columbus  ("aqui- 
line"), Defoe,  Fielding,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, Lamb,  Lanier,  Savonarola,  Sidney 
Smith,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Bayard  Taylor 
and  Chopin.  The  straight  nose  is  found 
in  the  cases  of  Captain  Cook,  Albert  Gal- 
latin ("long  and  prominent"),  Alexander 
Hamilton  ("long  and  rather  sharp"), 
Washington  Irving,  Paul  Jones,  Julian, 
IMapoleon   and  Whitman. 

Far  more  interesting  and  significant  is 
our  material  with  reference  to  the  fore- 
heads of  great  men — that  popular  test  of 
intellect   and  capacity.      Remarkable   for 
high    foreheads    were    Bunyan,    Charle- 
magne, Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  Darwin, 
Hazlitt,    Patrick   Henry,    Hobbes,   Leigh 
liunt,  Ibsen,  Washington  Irving,  Andrew 
Jackson    (high   but  narrow),   Peter    the 
Great,  Robespierre,  Walter  Scott,  Daniel 
Webster,   Beethoven    and    Schubert.     As 
"broad"  we  find  the  foreheads  of  Carnegie, 
Agassiz,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  Captain 
Cook,  Stephen   A.   Douglas    ("massive"), 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  ("massive"),  Wash- 
ington Irving,  Paul  Jones,  Keats  (but  not 
high),  Lamb,  Monroe.  Robespierre,  Ros- 
setti,  Savonarola.    Walter    Scott,   Steven- 
son, Beethoven.     The  forehead  of  U.  S. 
Grant  is  described   as   "square" — usually 
accepted  as  a  proof  of  fearlessness — while 
those  of  Coleridge.  Whitman  and  Michael 
Angelo  are  described  as  "overhanging." 


The  foreheads  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Robespierre  were  receding,  while  those  of 
Keats  and  John  Marshall  were  low. 

It  is  not  without  interest  that  among 
the   physiognomies   of   the    distinguished 
individuals  whose  biographies  we  have  ex- 
amined, we  note  as  conspicuously  absent 
the   "prognathous  jaw"   and  "long,   pro- 
jecting and  voluminous  ears,"  which,  ac- 
cording to  Ellis,  are  characteristic  of  the 
criminal  class,  and  which,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, are  likewise  tokens  of  recurrence 
to  the  primitive  human  type;  nor  in  our 
studies  of  the  nose  have  we  met  the  pe- 
culiarities of  that  organ  which  make  up 
What  Ellis  calls  the  "typical  thief's  nose." 
An  occasional  mark  of  the  lesser  criminal, 
such   as  the   receding   forehead   and   re- 
treating chin,  make  their  appearance  in 
our  data,  and  those  signs  of  power  in  the 
homicide — the  prominent  jaw  and  cheek 
bones,  hawk  nose  and  thin  lips — are  not 
without  place  in  the  faces  of  great  his- 
toric characters,  but  with  a  single  excep- 
tion we  find  no  example  of  the  "cold,  fixed 
and  glassy  eye"  which,  according  to  Lom- 
l)roso,  betokens  the  murderer.     That  ex- 
ception,  it  is  needless  to  say,   is  Robes- 
pierre, and  it  is  no  mean  commentary  up- 
on the  value  of  such  studies  as  we  have 
been    pursuing   that  the   face   of   Robes- 
pierre presented  as  strange  a  compound 
as    his    soul — that    with    the    signs    of 
strength  atforded  by  the  capacious  fore- 
head and  firmly  compressed    lips    there 
mingled  so  many  features  which  the  spe- 
cialists in   criminology  accept  as  indica- 
tions of -criminality.     His  head,  we  learn, 
was  small,  brow  retreating,  nose  diminu- 
tive and  quite  without  an  arch,  jaw  in- 
.sufficiently  developed,  cheek  bones  high, 
eyes  set  clo.se  and  in  hue  a  "pale,  green- 
ish grey,"    shadowed    by    eyelids  which 
trembled  spa.smodically. 


The   Most   Unpopular  Playwright 


AMONG    the   giants   of   Scandinavian 
drama,     says     Current     Literature, 
August    Strindberg,   their  last   sur- 
vivor, is  the  most  solitary  of  playwrights. 
Both  Ibsen  and  Bjornson  were  brooding 


Norsemen;  but  while  they  Hved  Strind- 
berg seemed  less  lonesome  a  figure.  While 
he  was  not  their  friend,  they  at  least  were 
men  of  his  own  intellectual  stature.  Al- 
though Strindl)erg  was  born  twenty  years 
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later  than  the  other  two  dramatists,  his 
most  important  plan's  date  from  the  same 
period  as  theirs.  Strindberg  was  not  a 
follower  of  Ibsen,  but  his  greatest  oppon- 
ent. If  Ibsen  spells  the  liberation  of  wo- 
man from  conventional  shackles,  Strind- 
berg's  work  is  anti-feminine  to  the  core. 
Like  Nietzsche,  he  admires  the  Superman, 
but  has  no  place  for  the  Superwoman.  We 
need  not  therefore  be  surprised  that  Mr. 
Ashley  Dukes,  a  brilliant  young  British 
critic,  speaks  of  him  as  "the  least  popular 
of  the  moderns."  In  a  century  marked 
by  the  growing  power  of  woman.  Strind- 
berg scornfully  asserts  his  %'irile  if  brutal 
doctrine.  "If  thou  goest  to  woman,  for 
get  not  the  whip,"  declares  the  Zarathustra 
of  Nietzche.  The  dramatic  works  of.  Aug- 
ust Strindberg  are  largely  an  elaboration 
of  this  same  dogma. 

When  "A  Doll's  House"  appeared, 
Strindberg  attacked  the  play  violently,  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Philistine  critic 
who  regarded  it  as  an  onslaught  upon  mar- 
riage, but  from  that  of  the  philosopher 
who  saw  in  it  the  first  signs  of  the  rise  of 
feminism  and  the  degradation  of  man. 
Strindberg  claimed  that  Ibsen  demanded 
altogether  too  much  of  Helmer  and  too 
little  of  Nora.  The  heroine  of  the  Ibsen 
play,  Mr.  Ashley  remarks  in  The  New 
Age  (London),'  seemed  to  him  a  puppet 
for  the  author's  sentimental  propaganda. 
He  would  have  none  of  Ibsen's  women: 

"Hedda  Gabler  was  for  him  simply  a 
pubhc  nuisance,  a  candidate  for  the  whipn 
ping  post ;  Hilda  Wangel  an  upstart:  minx, 
born  to  drive  men  mad;  Rebecca  West  a 
petticoated  prig.  In  short,  he  rejected  the 
whole  theory  of  emancipation  for  women 
and  ordered  them  back  to  the  kitchen. 
This  leaning  towards  the  side  of  the  man 
is  seen  in, all  of  Strindberg's  writings.  It 
is  shown  most  cleariv  in  such  plavs  as 
'Creditors,'  'The  Father,'  'Comrades'  and 
'The  Dance  gf  Death,'  where  the  man  (in 
Strindberg's  xievr  the  creative  force,  apd 
the  only  force  of  real  value  in  statesman- 
ship, science  or  art)  is  in  each  case  ham- 
pered by  marriage  or  association  with  a 
woman  of  intellect.  If  the  man's  wiU 
is  weaker  than  the  woman's  she  robs  him 
day  by  day  of  power  as  a  weasel  sucks  the 
blood  of  a  rabbit,  until  he  is  ruined.  If 
his  will  is  the  stronger,  there  comes  a  mo- 
ment in  which  he  forces  her  to  her  knees 
in  subjection,  and  henceforth   (.«ince  the 


Strindberg  women  love  power  above  all 
else  in  the  world)  she  is  his  loyal  slave. 
The  former  case  is  the  motive  of  most  of 
Strindberg's  tragic  dramas;  the  second,  of 
his  comedies." 

Strindberg's  attitude  toward  woman  i 
strongly  reflected  in  "Comrades,"  a  play 
originally  written  for  the  Theatre  Libre  in 
Paris.  Axel  Alberg  and  his  wife,  two 
Swedish  painters  living  in  Paris,  have 
each  submitted  a  picture  to  the  Salon. 
"You  are  jealous  of  me,"  Berta  remarks. 
"You  would  hate  my  picture  to  be  ac- 
cepted." 

Axel  denies  this. 

"But,"  Berta  continues,  "would  it  de- 
light vou  if  I  were  accepted,  and  vou  were 
not?"' 

"It  would  annoy  me,"  he  answers,  "if 
only  because  I  paint  better  than  you  do. 
and  because — " 

"You  may  as  well  say  it  at  once,"  she 
sneers,  "because  I  am  a  woman." 

"I  can't  deny  it,"  Axel  admits.  "I  have 
a  strange  feeling  at  times  that  you  women 
are  intruders,  forcing  your  way  in  and  de- 
manding the  plunder  for  the  battles  we 
fought  while  you  were  stiU  sitting  by  the 
fireside." 

The  news  comes  that  the  woman's  pic- 
ture has  been  accepted  while  the  husband'- 
has  been  refused.  At  once  Berta  adopt- 
a  patronizing  tone  and  attempts  to  humili- 
ate him. 

Berta.  And  so  you  want  to  be  revenged 
because  you  have  been  placed  below  me? 

Axel.  Nothing  could  place  me  below 
you.  I  stood  high  above  you  even  when 
I  painted  your  picture. 

Berta.  When  you  painted  my  picture! 
Say  that  again  and  I  will  strike  you! 

Axel.  You,  who  despise  brute  force? 
Well,  strike  me  if  you  will. 

Berta.  (Aiming  a  blow  at  him.)  Do 
you  think  I  cannot? 

Axel.  (Seizing  both  her  torists  and 
holding  them  fast.)  No,  not  that.  (.4 
pause.)  Are  you  convinced  now  that  I 
am  physically  the  stronger,  too?  Bow 
down  or  I  will  break  you! 

Berta.    Do  you  dare  to  strike  a  woman  ? 

Axel.  WTiy  not?  I  know  only  one  rea- 
son why  I  should  forbear. 

Berta"^.     And  that  is — ? 

Axel.  That  you  are  not  responsible  for 
vour  actions. 
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Berta.    Ah,  let  me  go  1 

Axel.  When  you  beg  my  forgiveness  1 
Down  upon  your  knees!  {He  forces  her 
down  with  one  hand.)  Now  look  up  to 
me  from  below!  That  is  your  place — the 
place  you  yourself  have  chosen ! 

Berta.  Axel!  I  don't  know  you  any 
longer!  Are  you  the  man  who  swore  to 
love  me,  to  help  me? 

Axel.  Yes.  I  was  strong  then,  but  you 
clipped  mv  strength  away,  while  my 
tired  head  lay  in  your  lap.  You  stole 
away  my  power  as  T  slept,  and  yet  enough 
remains  to  crush  you.  Stand  up!  Enough 
of  this  squabble. 

Berta.  (Falls  upon  the  sofa  and  weeps.) 

Axel.     Why  are  you  crving? 

Berta.  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  because 
I  am  weak. 

Axel.  You*  see!  I  was  the  strength. 
When  I  took  back  what  was  my  own, 
there  was  nothincr  left  for  vou.  You  were 
like  a  rubber  ball  that  I  blew  out;  when 
T  threw  you  aside  you  collapsed. 

In  the  next  act  the  picture  arrives  but 
it  is  Berta's,  not  Axel's.  Axel  nlaying  the 
"good  comrade"  had  changed  the  numbers 
in  order  to  give  her  picture  a  better 
chance.  Now  Berta  is  willing  to  end  the 
quarrel,  but  he  has  had  enough  of  com- 
radeship. Henceforth,  he  savs,  he  will 
have  his  comrades  at  the  cafe,  but  onlv  a 
wife  at  home.  Plays  like  this,  Mr.  Dukes 
goes  on  to  say,  have  gained  Strindberg 
the  reputation  of  a  "brutalist."  He  is  full 
of  nitv,  however,  though  uncompromising 
in  his  intellectual  attitude.  His  charac- 
ters are  not  the  determinist  nunpets  of  the 
modern  reah'st  drama,  but  virile  crentures, 
gods  and  fijrhting  men,  with  wills  of  their 
own.  "Thev  are  not  content  to  live,  but 
thev  must  criticise  life." 

"These  characters  have  often  been  call- 
ed unnatural  and  extreme,  and  so,  indeed, 
they  are,  if  we  accept  the  commonplace 
as  natural,  and  find  truth  in  moderation. 
Strindberg  possesses  none  of  Ibsen's  ca- 
pacity for  dramatizing,  and  at  the  same 


time  humanizing,  the  bourgeoise.  He  is 
the  most  intolerant  of  artist-philosophers, 
and  his  method  of  dealing  with  stupidity 
is  cavalier  enough.  He  ignores  it.  A  his- 
torian of  two  thousand  years  hence,  find- 
ing no  record  of  this  age  but  Strindberg's 
plays,  might  be  pardoned  for  assuming 
that  it  was  peopled  almost  exclusively  by 
painters,  poets,  sculptors,  journalists  and 
authors  of  both  sexes;  all  of  them  persons 
with  very  bad  manners  and  very  sharp 
wits." 

Of  all  living  dramatists,  Strindberg, 
the  writer  assures  us,  strives  highest.  His 
failings  are  the  failings  of  the  craftsman 
unable  to  set  so  prodigious  a  scene  con- 
vincingly upon  the  stage.  Moreover,  the 
characters  of  his  plays  must  fight  not  only 
their  own  battles,  but  also  those  of  their 
author.  He  shifts  his  ground  constantly, 
growing  from  play  to  play.  From  the 
verse  drama  he  passed  to  modern  natural- 
ism, from  Swedenborgian  mysticism  he 
again  passed  to  historical  drama,  and 
again  through  dream  plays  and  legends  to 
modern  chamber  plavs  and  lyrical  fan- 
tasies. "Miss  Julia."  a  naturalistic  trag- 
edy, is  considered  his  masterpiece.  His 
audience  is.  of  necessity,  small.  He  scorns 
the  world  in  petticoats,  but  he  is  almost 
eouallv  alone  in  all  spheres  of  existence. 
His  plays  are  not  for  the  many,  nor.  Mr. 
Dukes  insists,  are  thev  for  what  are  term- 
ed "the  cultured  few."  Strindber??  loathes 
'the  cultured'  with  an  unutterable  loath- 
ing, as  long  as  their  culture  means  no 
more  than  eood  manners,  good  taste,  aca- 
demic familiarity  with  literature,  Univer- 
sitv  education  and  a  respect  for  the  pre- 
vailine  standards  of  religion  and  moral- 
ity. They  are  Apollans;  he  is  a  Diony- 
sian.  He  estranges  the  revolutionists  by 
his  contempt  for  politics,  the  feminists  by 
his  attitude  towards  women,  the  romantic- 
ists by  his  naturalism,  and  the  realists  by 
his  mysticism.  Only  the  phijosophers  re- 
main, and  he  does  not  speak  their  lan- 
guage. 


The   Man  Who  Entertains 

(Reproduced  by  permission  from  "  System ") 


EVERYTHING   is   used   in   business 
enterprise.     Art  is  employed  to  ad- 
vertise  shoe-polish;   psychology   in 
writing  advertisements,  and  little  graces 


even  in  collecting  accounts.  "Entertain- 
ment" is  another  "aid  to  business  suc- 
and  in  the  following  article  which 


cess 


appeared  in  "System,"  much  interesting 
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comment  is  made  on  this  subject.  The 
traveler  who  buys  a  man  a  cigar  or  a 
"drink"  is  "entertaining"  his  customer. 
The  railway  that  gives  a  party  of  great 
journalists  a  free  trip  somewhere,  is  "en- 
tertaining." But  this  is  still  another 
phase.    It  is  interesting. 

In  my  clubs,  begins  the  writer,  they 
call  me  "The  Gentleman  of  Leisure." 
My  best  friends  say  jokingly  that  I  never 
work.  But  when  I  seem  to  be  doing  ab- 
solutely nothing  I  am  often  working  the 
hardest.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  compUment 
that  my  office  is  the  first  that  the  caller 
sees  and  that  I  have  the  title  of  "Vice- 
President." 

I  suppose  that,  as  nearly  as  anything 
else,  I  might  better  be  called  "The  Spirit 
of  the  House."  Every  big  corporation  to- 
day is  crowded  with  able  men  who  are 
overwhelmed  with  details,  whose  every 
moment  is  occupied  with  executive  mat- 
ters. They  are  the  cog  wheels  of  a  vast 
machine,  president,  first  vice-president, 
sales  manager,  manager  of  agencies,  treas- 
urer and  the  like.  There  have  to  be 
these  cogs.  But  these  men  have  little 
time  for  anything  outside  of  their  routine. 

The  day  has  gone  when  the  head  of 
the  house  can  meet  and  know  the  indi- 
vidual customer.  The  head  is  the  centre 
of  the  innumerable  cogs  constituting  the 
controlUng  mechanism  that  reaches  out, 
perhaps,  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth.  He  and  every  other  big  cog  are 
too  busy  to  think  of  individual  orders  and 
individual  deals,  important  as  they  may 
be.  An  order  coming  into  the  modern 
large  manufacturing  establishment  is  fed 
into  the  great. system  and  automatically 
handled. 

I  can  remember  as  a  lad  when  my 
father  used  to  bring  home  his  customers 
to  dinner.  It  might  disturb  the  domestic 
arrangements,  it  might  mix  up  the  social 
plans  and  engagements  of  my  mother,  it 
might  be  inconvenient  in  any  one  of  a 
hundred  ways,  but  it  had  to  be.  That 
was  the  way  then  of  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  trade,  and  the  customer 
looked  forward  to  the  attention  and  the 
entertainment.  The  head  of  the  house 
had  to  be  on  terms  of  personal  friendship 
with  the  men  who  gave  him  their  orders. 

Before  all,  men  are  human,  the  same 
to-day  as  they  were  twenty-five  and  fifty 
years  ago.     The  biggest  corporation,   to 


succeed,  must  have  some  sort  of  personal 
contact  with  its  customers.  Each  custo- 
mer considers  his  business  a  yery  impor- 
tant thing  to  the  house  he  comes  to.  It 
is.  It  is  the  small  molecules  that  make  up 
the  great  whole  that  holds  the  house  to- 
gether. Out  of  this  need  that  the  execu- 
tive officers  nowadays  cannot  meet,  men 
like  myself  have  evolved.  We  represent 
the  spirit  of  the  house,  the  tangible  per- 
sonaUty  of  the  intangible  corporation. 
Some  of  us  are  vice-presidents,  some  mere- 
ly directors  without  title,  some  assistants 
to  the  president. 

What  I  do — what  we  all  do — is  merely 
what  our  executive  officers  would  do  if 
they  had  the  time.  I  never  take  an  order. 
I  am  foot-free  and  detail-free.  I  have  no 
specific  work  assigned  to  me,  but  I  am 
busy  on  the  average  sixteen  hours  a  day. 
That  my  services  have  a  value  you  may 
see  from  the  fact  that  my  salary  is  twelve 
thousand  dollars  a  year  and  I  hold  stock 
in  the  corporation.  One  or  two  of  the 
men  in  my  "line"  get  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand.  My  desk  is  clear  of  papers, 
and  to  the  customer  that  comes  to  our 
offices  I  am  a  man  with  nothing  to  do. 

Our  company  and  our  product  are 
known  in  every  corner  of  the  world.  The 
customer  from  the  far  west,  from  Central 
Europe,  from  Africa,  or  Japan,  or  a  block 
away,  when  he  steps  into  our  main  office, 
sees  before  him  the  very  first  thing  a  door 
with  "Mr.  Brown"  on  it.  That  is  my 
name,  and  that  door  is  always  invitingly 
open.  The  room  it  leads  into  is  my  pri- 
vate office.  To  see  anyone  else,  a  caller 
must  inquire  of  an  attendant  at  a  large 
desk.  The  president  is  several  minutes' 
walk  down  long  corridors.  But  anybody 
may  step  in  and  see  me.  I  want  them  to 
come  in  unannounced,  to  feel  that  they 
belong  there.  The  more  people  that  come 
in  and  let  me  do  big  and  little  thing's  for 
them  the  greater  success  I  am.     , 

Sentiment  is  one  of  the  biggest  factors 
in  business  to-day,  loyalty  and  friendship 
are  all-powerful.  I  know  the  company's 
customers,  and  my  part  of  the  business  is 
to  make  them  comfortable.  It  is  worth 
the  while  of  my  house  to  have  me  spend 
my  entire  time  on  this,  and  think  of 
nothing  else.  Into  New  York,  where  our 
main  offices  are,  big  buyers,  frequently 
the  heads  of  large  firms  themselves,  and 
scientific    experts    of   corporations   whose 
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word  means  an  order  of  perhaps  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  are  constantly  com- 
ing. They  are  not  to  be  won  over  by 
gifts  or  "treats,"  or  even  indirectly  bribed 
or  cajoled.  But  there  are  innumerable 
little  acts  of  friendliness  and  friendship 
that  can  be  shown  them.  It  is  my  "job" 
not  only  to  hold  all  the  house's  old  friends 
by  putting  them  on  a  more  intimate  foot- 
ing, but  to  make  new  friends.  The  man 
in  my  position  who  can  do  that  the  best 
is  literally  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  For 
therein  big  and  frequent  orders  lie  and  a 
trade  that  no  opponent  can  get  away  from 
you. 

Understand,  you  must  never  do  favors 
for  a  man  with  the  direct  idea  of  getting 
business  from  him.  You  must  do  it  be- 
cause he  is  a  friend  of  the  house,  or  you 
want  him  to  be  a  friend.  He  must  be  on 
exactly  the  same  basis,  whether  you  hap- 
pen to  know  he  has  a  contract  for  about 
half  a  million  of  dollars  that  he  wants  to 
place,  or  whether  he  hasn't  an  order  to 
give  out.  Some  of  our  house's  most  loyal 
friends  are  very  small  buyers  from  us. 
But  their  friendship  counts.  That  is 
something  you  can't  buy.  You  can  get  it 
if  you  know  how. 

I  remember  one  incident  as  well  as  if 
it  happened  yesterday,  though  it  was 
really  a  year  ago.  It  is  as  good  a  story 
as  I  can  think  of  to  prove  what  loyalty 
and  friendship  mean.  One  of  our  small 
customers  had  come  into  town,  and  he 
dropped  in  to  see  me  that  morning.  He 
was  not  on  a  business  trip,  but  out  for  a 
little  rest  and  relaxation.  In  the  course 
of  our  chat  he  casually  mentioned  his 
chief  enthusiasm — coins. 

Now  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  know 
hundreds  of  men — well.  I  must  remem- 
ber whomever  I  meet,  his  specialty  in  life, 
his .  tastes,  his  personality.  I  must  be 
where  at  any  moment  I  can  get  at  big 
men  in  every  field  of  endeavor.  As  soon 
as  my  little  manufacturer  spoke  of  coins 
the  big  American  authority  on  them 
flashed  into  my  mind.  I  could  get  at 
him;  through  a  friend  I  could  approach 
him  in  a  way  that  would  make  it  a  great 
pleasure  on  his  part  to  oblige  me.  The 
mere  mention  of  the  specialist's  natne 
caused  my  visitor's  eyes  to  light  up. 

My  work  for  several  hours  was  cut  out 
for  me.  My  visitor  met  the  specialist ;  he 
had    an    hour's    delightful    conversation 


with  him.  And  he  left  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  a  noted  collector  in  a 
western  city  through  which  he  could 
easily  pass — a  man  who,  because  of  this 
letter,  would  receive  him  with  open  arms. 

It  was  three  days  later  when  I  heard 
something  that  pleased  me  greatly.  A 
large  order  had  come  to  u^  from  out  of 
mid-air,  as  it  were,  given  by  a  man  who 
had  never  bought  from  us.  It  seems  like 
a  fairy  tale,  the  way  it  came  about,  .but  I 
am  telling  the  absolute  truth.  The  even- 
ing of  the  day  I  had  put  my  small  manu- 
facturer in  touch  with  the  coin  specialist 
he  had  met  a  friend  at  one  of  the  hotels. 
The  friend  had  a  big  contract  for  machin- 
ery to  give  out.     "Go  to ,"  my  guest 

of  the  morning  had  said.  "Don't  deal 
with  anyone  else."  He  then  told  how  I 
had  been  looking  out  for  him  during  the 
day.  He  showed  the  letter  of  introduc- 
tion signed  by  the  great  expert  almost 
reverentially. 

"I  listened  to  him,  sir,"  said  the  man  of 
the  big  contract  as  he  sat  in  my  office 
waiting  for  the  final  papers  to  be  drawn 
up,  "and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  a  house 
that  would  take  all  this  trouble  and 
thought  for  a  friend  was  a  house  to  tie  up 
to." 

The  other  day  a  mining  prince  from 
the  far  west,  who  had  not  been  east  for 
fifteen  years  came  into  my  office.  I  dis- 
covered in  just  two  minutes  that  this  man 
was  entnusiastically  interested  in  one  of 
the  minor  religious  sects  of  the  city. 

That  was  Friday.  Without  the  big 
capitalist's  ever  suspecting  how  or  why  it 
was  done  I  took  him  to  the  one  church  he 
wanted  to  visit  on  Sunday  morning  and 
in  the  afternoon  I  saw  that  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  several  of  its 
leaders. 

Perhaps  that  man  was  not  grateful !  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  incident  that  seemed 
to  come  about  so  naturally  and  so  fortun- 
ately has  cemented  him  firmlv  with  our 
concern.  No  rivals  could  get  away  his 
trade  bv  any  means. 

A  friend  of  mine  with  another  house, 
who  holds  by  his  own  personal  skill  a. 
good  manv  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  business  a  vear  that  op- 
position firms  simply  couldn't  get  away 
with  crowbars,  accidentally  discovered  at 
one  time  that  a  customer  from  Sweden, 
making  his  first  trip  to  this  country  was 
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seriously  interested  in  prehistoric  South 
American  civilization,  and  gave  much  of 
his  leisure  to  its  study.  It  took  a  mighty 
short  time  for  this  man  to  find  out, 
through  his  private  sources  of  informa- 
tion, that  a  lecture  on  that  subject  was  be- 
ing given  uptown  the  next  night  by  a 
distinguished  scientist  whose  name  the 
Swedish  customer  would  be  sure  to  know. 
The  genial  gentleman  whom  the  Swedish 
merchant  had  onlv  heard  of  before  by 
way  of  business  proved  to  have  friends 
who  by  great  good  fortune  happened  to 
be  very  well  acquainted  with  the  famous 
lecturer.  Before  the  Swedish  merchant 
left  he  and  the  scientist,  whom  it  had 
been  his  Ufelong  ambition  to  meet,  were 
the  guests  of  honor  at  a  little  luncheon. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  spending  money, 
though  I  won't  deny  that  at  times  I  spent 
a  great  deal  and  my  power  to  draw  on 
the  company  for  funds  is  unlimited.  It 
is  the  art  of  entering  into  the  real  life  of 
each  man  I  come  into  contact  with,  and 
pleasing  him.  Remember,  no  two  men 
are  alike.  I  must  seem  to  each  man  I 
take  around  to  be  doing  the  one  thing  I 
enjoy.  By  a  curious  circumstance  it  is 
just  what  he  is  pleased  with.  I  seem  a 
wonderfully  interesting,  well-balanced 
fellow  to  him. 

I  have  been  at  a  scientific  lecture  with 
one  of  the  house's  friends  one  night,  able 
to  discuss  some  of  the  points  intelligently, 
and  a  night  later  I  and  another  man  have 
dined  like  sybarites  on  Broadway,  spent 
the  early  part  of  the  evening  at  a  burles- 
que, and  later  have  cruised  over  the  town 
till  four  in  the  morning.  I  belong  to  clubs 
that  suits  any  moods  and  men — from  the 
severe,  stately  and  dignified  to  the  frank- 
Iv  jovial  and  "out  for  the  best  of  good 
times." 

Almost  as  oft«n  as  I  spend  money  I 
have  it  spent  upon  me.  There  is  many 
a  man  I  lunch  or  dine  with,  a  visitor  to 
my  city,  who  insists  upon  bearing  his 
share.  Sometimes  he  will  pay  it  all.  I 
have  had  many  a  man  say,  "I  won't  let 
you  spend  money  on  me,"  or  "This  is 
mine,"  in  tones  that  showed  he  meant  it. 
In  such  cases  it  would  be  bad  policy  to 
protest.  A  man  like  that  thinks  you  are 
conferring  an  oDiigation  upon  him  by 
giving  your  time  and  your  knowledge, 
putting  him  in  the  way  of  enjoying  him- 
self.    He  would  be  hurt  if  you  made  a 


point  of  paWng.  A  shrewd  man  would 
very  likely  feel  he  was  being  "worked" 
for  some  purpose, 

A  "spirit  of  the  house"  like  myself  has 
to  guard  against  that. 

With  this  in  mind  I  try  more  than 
anything  else  to  avoid  ostentation,  never 
to  show  that  I  am  spending  money.  If 
possible  that  thought  must  never  come 
into  one  of  our  customer's  minds.  If  I 
can,  therefore,  I  do  all  the  entertaining 
possible  at  one  of  the  clubs  to  which  1  be- 
long. Then  my  friend  does  not  realize 
that  I  am  spending.  The  art  of  all  my 
work,  indeed,  lies  in  the  visitor  never  quite 
realizing.  He  is  having  a  delightful  time 
— that  is  all  he  thinks  about. 

More  than  once  I  have  paid  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  two  theatre  tickets — when 
a  man,  say,  was  sailing  for  Europe  the 
next  morning  and  had  happened  that  day 
to  express  in  my  office  the  wish  to  see  a 
certain  famous  piece  for  which  not  a  seat 
was  to  be  had.  I  have  simply  remarked 
nonchalantly,  "Oh,  I've  friends  up  there; 
I  can  manage  it,  I  guess,"  and  have  asked 
him  to  meet  me  at  dinner.  Channels  have 
to  be  kept  open  for  this  sort  of  thing,  of 
course,  but  it  is  always  possible.  I  have 
frequentlv  had  some  well  known  stage 
people  at  supper  for  a  man  that  was  curi- 
ous to  meet  them — a  meeting  that  seemed 
to  be  quite  accidental  after  the  play,  and 
yet  had  been  all  carefully  planned  out. 

Find — and  you  must  think  quickly — 
what  your  visitor  would  like  best.  Then 
give  him  that.  He  might  be  more  pleased 
than  anything  else  to  meet  a  famous 
preacher,  or  to  see  some  rare  book.  Per- 
haps the  life  of  a  great  city  interests  him 
most.  The  one  point  is  to  get  into  close 
personal  touch  with  the  man  himself,  his 
desires  just  at  that  time.  He  never  forgets 
it. 

A  little,  oldish  man  and  his  oldish  wife 
fell  to  my  lot  not  long  ago.  They  had 
never  been  in  New  York  before.  The 
husband  was  a  loyal  friend  of  ours.  I 
knew  I  must  show  them  some  attention. 
But  how?  Metropolitan  amusements  as 
they  are  generally  known,  would,  I  saw 
quickly,  not  appeal  to  the  old  couple  at 
all.  Besides,  the  wife  was  nearly  blind 
and  very  deaf.  None  the  less  she  had  to  be 
included  in  any  plans.  Her  husband 
would  not  leave  her. 
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It  was  simpler  than  it  seemed.  I  "dis- 
covered" a  "friend  of  mine"  had  a  beauti- 
ful touring  car  I  could  borrow  for  the  day. 
(Never  mind  what  the  real  arrangements 
were).  They  thought  I  "borrowed"  it. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  days  of  the 
early  summer.  From  just  before  noon 
to  seven  o'clock  I  toured  that  man  and 
wife  through  the  most  attractive  of  the 
suburbs  and  parks  of  the  city.  "Fortun- 
ately" I  also  "found"  a  congenial  old 
gentleman  and  lady  to  go  along  with  us. 

I  have  never  known  anything  that  was 
a  greater  success.  The  little  oldish  wife 
had  the  "wonder  time"  of  her  life.  It 
was  the  one  thing  she  could  really  have 
enjoyed.  At  the  end  of  the  trip,  without 
having  said  a  word  about  it  before,  I 
stopped  the  car  before  one  of  the  big  up- 
town hotels,  and  took  them  all  into  a  sup- 
per that  I  had  thought  out  and  ordered 
by  telephone  early  in  the  day. 

The  little  woman's  delight  pleased  her 
husband  beyond  measure.  He  will  never, 
I  believe,  get  tired  of  sounding  the  praises 
of  our  house.  One  thing  I  was  careful 
about  the  entire  day,  never  to  let  the  ques- 
tion of  money  come  up  in  any  way.  It 
was  so  arranged  that  never  once  did  my 
hand  go  to  my  purse. 

The  use  you  can  be  to  a  man  at  critical 
moments  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
Many  a  business  man  in  New  York  has, 
at  some  time  of  his  life,  found  one  morn- 
ing, that  it  was  most  important  for  him 
to  sail  on  a  cro-^ded  European  steamer  the 
next  day.  Every  berth  has  been  taken. 
But  to  a  person  like  myself  the  impossible 
must  not  exist.  I  am  paid  to  devise  re- 
sources. That  afternoon  accommodations 
have  been  forthcoming.  I  have  quietly 
said,  "Oh,  we'll  fix  that;  we'll  get  your 
tickets  for  you."  "But  you  can't; 
nothing's  left;  nothing's  to  be  had 
for  love  or  money."  A  "spirit  of 
the  house"  who  knows  his  field,  whose 
business  is  the  comfort  of  the  company's 
friends,  answers  reassuringly — and  his 
tone  brings  confidence  to  the  disturbed 
man — "Just  leave  it  to  us." 

It  seems  a  gigantic  task  to  that  man ; 
it  is  really  a  simple  thing.  A  house  like 
ours  has  a  quiet  influence  in  many 
quarters;  we  merely  make  use  of  it.  In 
a  case  like  this  it  is  easy.  Every  ocean 
steamship  has  accommodation  quietly 
held  open  for  emergencies,  and  secretly. 


It  would  be  denied  all  except  those  that 
are  in  the  "know."  Does  anyone  suppose, 
for  example,  that  if,  at  the  very  moment 
of  sailing,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  wanted  to 
go  on  the  most  crowded  ship  a  place  could 
not  be  found  for  him?  Others  have  influ- 
ence, too.  They  make  use  of  it  judicious- 
Thus, in  a  hundred  distinct  ways,  dif- 
fering according  to  the  personality  of  the 
man  it  wishes  to  please,  a  house  can  be  of 
great  service  to  any  of  its  friends. 

For  one  thing  a  man  must  give  his  en- 
tire time  to  it.  My  working  hours  are 
twice  as  long  as  most  men's.  Every  night 
something  calls  me. 

Except  with  business  friends  I  never 
make  an  appointment  a  day  ahead.  I 
must  always  be  in  readiness,  if  the  presi- 
dent calls  me  into  his  room  (where  he  is 
weighted  down  with  the  cares  of  an  em- 
peror) and  introduces  me  to  someone  say- 
ing, "Now,  Mr.  Brown,  have  you  any- 
thing to  do  to-night?  to  answer,  "No  sir, 
nothing  at  all."  When  people  look  in  up- 
on me  I  must  always  have  "Nothing  to 
do." 

Above,  I  have  spoken  of  my  office  op- 
posite the  entrance,  with  the  door  always 
on  the  jar.  It  is  a  big  and  comfortable 
room,  with  several  extra  desks,  a  large 
table  and  bookcase.  An  attractive,  bright 
and  obliging  stenographer  is  there,  and 
she  is  never  too  busy  to  take  down  letters 
for  any  of  my  visitors.  The  people  who 
come  in  to  see  me  are  always  made  to  feel 
at  home.  They  do  not  know  why,  but 
there  is  something  about  the  room  that 
welcomes.  The  pleasant  bustle  of  busi- 
ness, of  things  being  done,  of  effective 
modern  commercial  organization  is  just 
outside.  It  stimulates  but  does  not  dis- 
turb. Every  out-of-town  man  that  comes 
in  is  asked  to  make  this  room  his  head- 
quarters while  he  is  in  the  city. 

I  have  time  for  everybody.  One  of  my 
prerogatives  in  the  house  is  that  I  can 
summon  anybody,  even  the  president,  if 
I  think  it  best,  ask  anything  of  anyone. 
I  do  not  need  to  say  how  much  it  means 
to  any  business  man,  large  or  small,  to 
step  into  a  big  concern  in  a  city  not  his 
own,  or  even  his  own  city  for  that  mat- 
ter, and  be  greeted  at  once  by  a  man  who 
is  a  responsible  head,  not  an  underling. 
That  sort  of  service  is  worth  thousands  to 
a  great  company. 
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Why  Man  of  Today 
is  only  50    per   cent.    Efficient 


By 
Walter    Walgrove 


If  one  were  to  form  an  opinion  from 
the  number  of  helpful,  inspiring  and  in- 
forming articles  one  sees  in  the  public 
press  and  magazines,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  increase  our  efficiency,  he  must  be- 
lieve that  the  entire  American  Nation  is 
striving  for  such  an  end — 

And  this  is  so. 

The  American  Man  because  the  race  is 
swifter  every  day;  competition  is  keener 
and  the  stronger  the  man  the  greater  his 
capacity  to  win.  The  stronger  the  man 
the  stronger  his  will  and  brain,  and  the 
greater  his  ability  to  match  wits  and  win. 
The  greater  his  confidence  in  himself,  the 
greater  the  confidence  of  other  people  in 
him:  the  keener  his  wit  and  the  clearer 
his  brain. 

The  American  Woman,  because  she 
must  be  competent  to  rear  and  manage 
the  family  and  home,  and  take  all  the 
thought  and  responsibility  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  man,  whose  presentrday  busi- 
ness burdens  are  all  that  he  can  carry. 

Now  what  are  we  doing  to  secure  that 
efficiency?  Much  mentally,  some  of  us 
much  physically,  but  what  is  the  trouble? 

"We  are  not  really  efficient  more  than 
half  the  time.  Half  the  time  blue  and 
worried — all  the  time  nervous — some  of 
the  time  really  incapacitated  by  illness. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this — a  practical 
reason,  one  that  has  been  known  to  physi- 
cians for  quite  a  period  and  will  be  known 
to  the  entire  World  ere  long. 

That  reason  is  that  the  human  system 
does  not,  and  will  not,  rid  itself  of  all  the 
waste    which    it    accumulates   -under  our 


present  mode  of  living.  No  matter  how 
regular  we  are,  the  food  we  eat  and  the 
sedentiiry  lives  we  live  (even  though  wc 
do  get  some  exercise)  make  it  impossible; 
just  as  impossible  as  it  is  for  the  grate  of  a 
stove  to  rid  itself  of  clinkers. 

And  the  waste  does  to  us  exactly  what 
the  clinkers  do  to  the  stove ;  make  the  fire 
burn  low  and  inefficiently  until  enough 
clinkers  have  accumulated  and  then  pre- 
vent its  burning  at  all. 

It  has  been  our  habit,  after  this  waste 
has  reduced  our  efficiency  about  75  per 
cent.,  to  drug  ourselves;  or  after  we  have 
become  100  per  cent,  inefficient  through 
illness,  to  still  further  attempt  to  rid  our- 
selves of  it  in  the  same  way — by  drugging. 

If  a  clock  is  not  cleaned  once  in  a  while 
it  clogs  up  and  stops;  the  same  way  with 
an  engine  because  of  the  residue  which  it, 
itself,  accumulates.  To  clean  the  clock, 
you  would  not  put  acid  on  the  parts, 
though  you  could  probably  find  one  that 
would  do  the  work,  nor  to  clean  the  en- 
gine would  you  force  a  cleaner  through  it 
that  would  injure  its  parts ;  yet  that  is  the 
process  you  employ  when  you  drug  the 
system  to  rid  it  of  waste. 

You  would  clean  your  clock  and  engine 
with  a  harmless  cleanser  that  Nature  has 
provided,  and  you  can  do  exactly  the 
same  for  yourself  as  I  will  demonstrate  be- 
fore I  conclude. 

The.  reason  that  a  physician's  first  step 
in  illness  is  to  purge  the  system  is  that  no 
medicine  can  take  effect  nor  can  the  sys- 
tem work  properly  while  the  colon  (large 
intestine)  is  clogged  up.  If  the  colon 
were  not  clogged  up  the  chances  are  10  to 
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1  that  you  would  not  have  been  ill  at  all. 

It  may  take  some  time  for  the  clogging 
process  to  reach  the  stage  where  it  produces 
real  illness,  but,  no  matter  how  long  it 
takes,  while  it  is  going  on  the  functions 
are  not  working  so  as  to  keep  us  up  to 
''concert  pitch."  Our  livers  are  sluggish, 
we  are  dull  and  heavy — slight  or  severe 
headaches  come  on — our  sleep  does  not 
rest  us — in  short,  we  are  about  50  per 
cent,  efficient. 

And  if  this  condition  progresses  to  where 
real  illness  develops,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  what  form  that  illness  will  take,  be- 
cause— 

The  blood  is  constantly  circulating 
through  the  colon  and,  taking  up  by  ab- 
sorption the  poisons  in  the  waste  whic'h  it 
contains,  it  distributes  them  throughout 
the  system  and  weakens  it  so  that  we  are 
su^bject  to  whatever  disease  is  most  pre- 
valent. 

The  nature  of  the  illness  depends  on 
our  own  little  weaknesses  and  what  we  are 
the  least  able  to  resist. 

These  facts  are  all  scientifically  correct 
in  every  particular,  and  it  has  often  sur- 
prised me  that  they  are  not  more  general- 
ly known  and  appreciated.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  consider  the  treatment  that  we 
have  received  in  illness  to  realize  fully 
how  it  developed  and  the  methods  used 
to  remove  it. 

So  you  see  that  not  only  is  accumulated 
waste  directly  and  constantly  pulling  down 
our  efficiency  by  making  our  blood  poor 
and  our  intellect  dull — our  spirits  low  and 
our  ambitions  weak,  but  it  is  responsible 
through  its  weakening  and  infecting  pro- 
cesses for  a  list  of  illnesses  that  if  cata- 
loguea  here  would  seem  almost  unbeliev- 
able. 

It  is  the  direct  and  immediate  cause  of 
that  very  expensive  and  dangerous  com- 
plaint— appendicitis. 

If  we  can  successfully  eliminate  the 
waste,  all  our  functions  work  properly 
and  in  accord — there  are  no  poisons  being 
taken  up  by  the  blood,  so  it  is  pure  and 
imparts  strength  to  every  part  of  the  body 
instead  of  weakness — there  is  nothing  to 
clog  up  the  system  and  make  us  bilious, 
dull  and  nervously  fearful. 

With  everything  working  in  perfect  ac- 
cord and  without  obstruction,  our  brains 


are  clear,  our  entire  physical  being  is  com- 
petent to  respond  quickly  to  every  require- 
ment, and  we  are  100  per  cent,  efficient. 

Now  this  waste  that  I  speak  of  cannot 
be  thoroughly  removed  by  drugs,  but  even 
if  it  could,  the  effect  of  these  drugs  on  the 
functions  is  very  unnatural,  and  if  con- 
tinued, becomes  a  periodical  necessity. 

Note  the  opinions  on  drugging  of  two 
most  eminent  physicians: 

Prof.  Alonzo  Clark,  M.D.,  of  the  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
says:  "All  of  our  curative  agents  are  pois- 
ons, and,  as  a  consequence,  every  dose  dim- 
inishes the  patient's  vitality." 

Prof.  Joseph  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  of  the 
same  school,  says:  ''All  medicines  which 
enter  the  circulation,  poison  the  blood  in 
the  same  manner  as  do  the  poisons  that 
produce  disease." 

Now,  the  internal  organism  can  be  kept 
as  sweet  and  pure  and  clean  as  the  external 
and  by  the  same  natural,  sane  method — 
bathing.  By  the  proper  system,  warm 
water  can  be  introduced  so  that  the  colon 
is  perfectly  cleansed  and  kept  pure. 

There  is  no  violence  in  this  process — it 
seems  to  be  just  as  normal  and  natural  as 
washing  one's  hands. 

Physicians  are  taking  it  up  more  widely 
and  generally  every  day,  and  it  seems  as 
though  everyone  should  be  informed  thor- 
oughly on  a  practice  which,  though  so 
rational  and  simple,  is  revolutionary  in  its 
accomplishments. 

This  is  rather  a  delicate  subject  to  write 
of  exhaustively  in  the  public  press,  but 
Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.,  has  prepared  an 
interesting  treatise  entitled,  "Why  Man 
of  To-day  is  Only  50  per  cent.  Efficient," 
which  he  will  send  without  cost  to  any- 
one addressing  him  at  134  West  65th 
Street,  New  York,  and  mentioning  that 
they  have  read  this  article  in  MacLean's 
Magazine. 

Personally,  I  am  enthusiastic  on  Intern- 
al Bathing  because  I  have  seen  what  it  has 
done  in  illness  as  well  as  in  health,  and  I 
believe  that  every  person  who  wishes  to 
keep  in  as  near  a  perfect  condition  as  is 
humanly  possible  should  at  least  be  in- 
formed on  this  subject;  he  will  also  prob- 
ably learn  something  about  himself  which 
he  has  never  known  through  reading  the 
little  book  to  which  I  refer. 
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Canada  at  the  Imperial 
Conference 

What  Canada's   attitude    will   be   on   the    various   questions 
of  Empire  to  be  discussed  by  the  Six   Premiers  in  London 

By 

Harry   W.  Anderson 

London,  May  .22  (Special  Correspondence) — "  The  Imperial  Conference  opened  to-day. 


IN  a  dingy,  comparatively  small,  many- 
times-historic  room  in  the  Colonial 
Office  on  Downing  Street,  there  met 
on  May  22nd,  a  "Parliament"  represent- 
ing the  entire  British  Empire.  It  is 
unique  in  world  history;  it  is  the  latest 
development  of  monarchical  democracy. 
Fourteen  years  ago  it  was  first  organized. 
Then  it  was  experimental;  now  its  practi- 
cability and  permanence  are  assured.  Its 
proceedings  directly  affect  all  that  portion 
of  the  map  which  is  painted  red. 

Canada  has  particular  interest  in  the  ap- 
proaching Colonial  Conference — this 
Parliament  of  Premiers  of  the  Empire. 
Dean  among  the  picturesque  and  note- 
worthy men  who  constitute  its  personnel 
is  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister.  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  is  the  veteran^the  senior 
member.  He  alone  remains  of  the  Prem- 
iers who  attended  the  initial  conference 
in  1897.  For  Father  Time  treats  prem- 
iers as  pawns.     Some  he  has  removed  al- 


together from  the  checkered  board  of 
finite  affairs;  others  he  has  relegated  into 
obscurity  to  permit  successors  to  take  up 
the  foremost  moves  in  the  unending  game. 
Four  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
meeting,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  welcomed  General  Botha, 
Premier  of  the  Transvaal,  as  the  "Ben- 
jamin of  the  Brotherhood;"  to-day  the 
erstwhile  gallant  leader  of  the  Boers,  now 
Premier  of  the  South  African  Confeder- 
ation, returns  to  the  Parliament  of  Em- 
pire as  one  of  the  trio  of  "Elder  Brothers." 
The  Brotherhood  of  British  Premiers 
which  meets  this  month  will  be  composed 
of  six  members.  Three  of  these  have  at- 
tended similar  conferences  before.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  as  has  been  said,  is  the 
head  of  the  family.  He  has  represented 
Canada  at  each  of  the  preceding  three  con- 
ferences which  have  been  held  since  the 
inauguration  of  this  Imperial  fraternity. 
Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Premier  of  New  Zea- 
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THE   RT.  HON.  H.  H.   ASQUITH 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  ENGLAND 

land,  is  second  in  seniority,  having  enjoy- 
ed the  confidence  of  his  islands  at  two  o£ 
the  series,  while  General  Louis  Botha, 
Premier  of  South  Africa,  returns  now  for 
his  second  participation  in  the  organized 
affairs  of  Empire. 

The  three  other  Premiers  will  take  their 
seats  at  the  board  for  the  first  time.  Right 
Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  Prime  Minister  of 
Britain,  attended  a  former  conference  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  address- 
ed the  representative  visitors.  But  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  first  time,  as  head  of  the 
Home  Government,  it  will  be  his  portion 
to  extend  the  official  welcome  of  the 
Motherland.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
figures,  present  for  the  first  time,  will  be 
Hon.  Andrew  Fisher,  the  Premier  of 
Australia.     Mr.  Fisher  is  the  only  Labor 


representative  who  has  thus  far 
been  delegated  to  a  Colonial  Con- 
ference. He  succeeded  Hon. 
Alfred  Deakin,  who  was  a  man 
of  distinctly  conservative  turn  of 
mind,  and  his  pronounced  radi- 
calism promises  to  find  outlet  in 
certain  advanced  proposals.  Mr. 
Fisher,  who  is  a  native  of  Kil- 
marnock, Scotland,  graduated 
from  the  school  of  manual  labor. 
He  was  a  molder  by  trade,  emi- 
grated to  Australia  when  a  young 
man,  and  has  always  been  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Labor  interest  in 
the  antipodes.  Sir  Edward  Mor- 
ris, who  replaced  Sir  Robert 
Bond  in  the  premiership  of  New- 
foundland, will  be  the  third  new 
figure  at  the  conference.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  of  Irish  birth, 
and  was  leader  of  an  Indepen- 
dent party  in  his  adopted  island 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  deliberations  of  these  men 
will  carry  unusual  weight.  Each 
the  chosen  and  accredited  spokes- 
man of  his  people,  the  compre- 
hensive interests  which,  combin- 
ed, they  represent,  and  the  varied 
principles  for  which  they  stand, 
give  assurance  that  all  matters 
under  consideration  will  be  view- 
ed from  every  point  of  vantage. 
Scions  of  English,  Scottish,  Irish, 
French  and  Dutch  blood,  calling 
themselves  Conservative,  Liberal, 
Labor  and  Independent,  representing  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  they 
are  meeting  with  the  expressed  object  of 
''leading  to  uniformity,  as  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable, in  national  laws  throughout  His 
Majesty's  Dominions."  This  parliament 
is  not  a  mere  assembling  of  individuals. 
It  is,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  expressed  it 
in  1907,  "not  a  conference  simplj'  of 
prime  ministers  of  the  self-governing  col- 
onies and  the  home  representative,  but  a 
conference  between  government  and  gov- 
ernments." To  Canadians,  at  ioast,  the 
part  the  Dominion  will  play  in  such  pro- 
ceedings will  have  deep  significance. 

Canada's  contribution  to  the  approach- 
ing Imperial  Conference  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  official  declaration  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Earl 
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Crew),  when  he  said:  "I  have  re- 
ceived no  information  as  to  the 
proposals  of  the  Dominion  ol 
Canada";  nor  by  the  somewhat 
curt  announcement  of  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  that  "Canada  has  no 
suggestions  to  offer."  The  fact 
that  the  fourth  "Parliament  of 
Empire"  will  be,  in  a  sense,  pre- 

jliminary  to  the  Coronation  cere- 
lonies  may  rob  it  of  some  of  the 

^spectacular  element.  But  the 
people  of  the  premier  Dominion 
are  by  no  means  lost  to  a  sense 
of  the  significance  of  the  confer- 
ence, all  the  more  so  because  of 
very  recent  developments  in  Can- 
ada'? fiscal  affairs. 

TJje  government  of  Sir  "Wilfrid 
Lauiier  has  been  attacked,  both 
at  home  and  in  England,  because 
of  the  absence  of  definite  contri- 
butions by  Canada  to  the  agenda 
of  the    conference.     In    various 
quarters   it  has   been    suggested 
that    the    non-commital  attitude 
of  the  Canadian  premier  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  another  indication 
of  the  anti-imperial  spirit  which, 
by  some,  has  been  read  into  the 
reciprocity  agreement   with    the 
United  States.    Evidence  of  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  to  participate  more  ac- 
tively in  the  deliberations  might 
have  served  to  dissipate  some  of 
the  misgivings  inspired  by  that 
agreement  and  might  have  offset  the  ef- 
fects   of    the    annexation    cry    raised    in 
the    United    States.      But    there    is    not 
the  slightest  reason   to  suppose  that  the 
ostensible     aloofness     of     the     Canadian 
premier    has    anything    to  do    with  the 
movement  for  better  trade  relations  with 
the  neighboring  republic.     As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  intimation  of  the  colonial  sec- 
retary to  the  various  governors  and  gov- 
ernors-general that  he  had  received  no  in- 
formation as  to  what  Canada's  proposals 
would  be  was  given  out  several  weeks  be- 
fore  the    reciprocity    arrangement    had 
been  concluded  at  Washington. 

If  one  were  to  look  for  an  explanation 
of  the  apparently  passive  attitude  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  it  would  more  probably 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  British  peo- 
ple, in  two  recent  successive  verdicts,  have 


SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER,  P.C.  G.C.M.G. 
PREMIER  OF  CANADA 

declared  their  unaltered  adherence  to  the 
free  trade  position,  and  his  oft-expressed 
conviction  that  the  Mother  Country  must 
determine  her  fiscal  policy  for  herself, 
freed  from  the  embarrassment  of  medd- 
ling daughters.  No  one  could  read  his 
great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
few  weeks  ago  without  feeling  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  is  as  strongly  Imperial- 
istic as  he  ever  was,  if  not,  indeed,  more 
so.  In  his  glowing  declaration  that, 
rather  than  part  with  their  national  ex- 
istence, Canadians  would  part  with  their 
lives,  he  struck  a  note  which  found  an 
echo  in  every  heart  in  the  Dominion. 
One  thing  certain  is  that  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  if  the  confer- 
ence passes  without  another  full  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  the  trade  relations 
of     the     over-sea     Dominions    with    the 
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Motherland.  As  the  Premier  clearly  set 
forth  in  his  speech  a  few  weeks  ago,  Can- 
ada's policy  to-day  is  the  policy  laid  down 
at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1902,  and 
it  will  be  the  policy  presented  for 
the  third  time  at  the  approaching 
session.  That  policy,  it  may  be  well 
to  repeat  at  this  juncture,  was  in 
these  terms: — "The    Canadian    Ministers 


to  the  British  manufacturer  some  increas- 
ed advantage  over  his  foreign  competitors 
in  the  markets  of  Canada." 

If  the  Canadian  Government  has  no 
resolutions  to  submit  to  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference about  to  be  held,  it  will  probably 
have  something  more  substantial  to  offer. 
Though  no  official  announcement  has 
been  made,  there  are  indications  that  the 


SIR  JOSBPH  WARD 
PREMIER  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 


stated  that  if  they  could  be  assured  that 
the  Imperial  Government  would  accept 
the  principle  of  preferential  trade  gener- 
ally, and  particularly  grant  to  the  food 
products  of  Canada  in  the  United  King- 
dom exemption  from  duties  now  levied  or 
hereafter  imposed,  they  (the  Canadian 
Ministers)  would  be  prepared  to  go  fur- 
ther into  the  subject,  and  endeavor  to  give 


ratification  of  the  reciprocity  agreement 
with  the  United  States  by  the  Dominion 
Parliament  may  be  followed  by  a  propos- 
al to  increase  the  British  preference  from 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  to  at 
least  forty  per  cent.  That,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, may  be  Canada's  message  to  the  Im- 
perial Conference  of  1911.  Moreover,  it 
has  been  intimated  that  the  Premier  may 
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take  up  with  the  Imperial  Government 
the  question  of  the  revision  or  abrogation, 
as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  of  the 
favored  nation  treaties  with  ten  of  the  for- 
eign countries  aflFected. 

But  whether  the  conference,  as  a  whole, 
deals  with  the  question  of  preferential 
trade  or  not,  the  representatives  of  Can- 
ada and  Australia  will  assuredly  discuss 
it  while  they  are  in  London.  It  is  more 
than  ten  years  since  Canada,  developing 
the  poUcy  of  trade  preferences  within  the 
Empire,  initiated  in  1897,  made  approach- 
es to  the  Government  of  Australia  with 
the  object  of  securing  the  co-operation  of 
that  colony.  The  Dominion  Government 
offered  preference  for  preference,  but 
Australia's  response  was  not  encouraging. 
In  1904,  and  again  in  1906,  the  advances 
were  repeated,  and  still  without  success. 
At  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907  the 
question  was  discussed  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  Mr.  Deakin,  and,  after  the 
latter  had  decided  to  give  a  small  prefer- 
ence to  Britain,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  re- 
newed his  offer,  going  as  far  as  to  specify 
the  articles  upon  which  Canada  was  pre- 
pared to  grant  and  anxious  to  obtain  a 
preference.  The  Deakin  Government 
still  dallied  with  the  proposals,  however, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Fisher  adminis- 
tration which  contented  itself  with  a  sym- 
pathetic reference  to  a  preferential  trade 
arrangement  with  the  Dominion. 

In  1909,  Mr.  Deakin  was  back  in  office, 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  cabled:  "Can  I 
hope  Preferential  Bill  will  be  introduced 
this  session?"  To  this  the  Commonwealth 
Prime  Minister  replied:  "Unfortunately 
not:  but  desire  to  submit  more  extensive 
offer  reciprocity  next  session."  When  the 
next  session  came,  however,  the  Canadian 
Premier  was  assured  that  the  political 
situation  in  Australia  was  not  favorable 
<)  preferential  discussions.  Then  the 
Hon.  Andrew  Fisher  returned  to  power; 
the  Canadian  Government  once  more  re- 
sumed negotiations,  and  the  last  word 
from  Australia  on  the  subject  is  that  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth 
will  confer  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in 
London.  What  the  result  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is 
known  in  Canada  that  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  in  Australia  in  favor  of  reciproci- 
ty with  the  Dominion,  but  it  is  intimated 
that  the  attitude  of  the  British  Govern- 


ment, combined  with  Mr.  Fisher's  ad- 
vanced radical  views,  may  prejudice  the 
chances  of  an  arrangement  which  might 
be  interpreted  as  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  preferential  trade  within  the  Empire. 
In  any  case,  there  can  be  no  mistaking 
the  position  of  Canada. 

Next  to  the  question  of  trade — indeed, 
allied  with  it^ — the  proposal  which  appeals 
most  strongly  to  Canadians  of  those  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  Ls  that  of  the  All  Red  Route. 
Apart  from  the  imperial  considerations 
which  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  an  All 
Red  Line,  Canada  has  very  practical  reas- 
ons for  giving  the  scheme  her  heartiest 
support.  The  geographical  position  of  the 
Dominion  is  .«uch  that  it  would  form  the 
central  and  mo.'st  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  transportation  round  the  globe, 
.and  would  become  the  highway,  not  only 
between  Britain  and  her  distant  posse.«j- 
sions,  but  also  between  Europe  generally 
and  the  Orient.  With  his  broad  vision, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  among  the  first 
lO  recognize  the  commercial  advantages 
of  the  proposal,  and  its  importance  as  a 
factor  in  the  welding  of  the  Empire.  It 
was  he  who  fathered  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  last  Imperial  Conference,  and  on 
his  return  to  Canada  he  declared  that  he 
was  "prepared  to  work  with  all  my  energy 
to  further  the  cause."  It  ma3\  therefore, 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  proposals  of 
New  Zealand  and  Newfoundland  will  find 
a  warm  supporter  in  the  Premier  of  Can- 
ada, provided  they  are  not  too  ambitious, 
nor  too  costly. 

Four  years  ago  Sir  Joseph  Ward  stated 
that  New  Zealand  was  prepared  to  pay 
$500,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  ser- 
vice on  the  Pacific  equal  to  that  on  the 
Atlantic,  in  order  that  Auckland  might 
be  brought  within  ten  or  twelve  days'  dis- 
tance of  Vancouver.  Though  in  fullest 
.sympathy  with  the  desire  of  New  Zealand 
for  the  quickest  possible  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  Motherland,  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  was  unable  to  share  Sir 
Joseph  Ward's  sanguine  view  that  the 
over-sea  Dominions  would  be  justified  in 
embarking  immediately  upon  an  experi- 
ment involving  such  large  subsidies  for 
only  one  section  of  the  route.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  Canada  has  been  paying  a 
.«aibsidy  of  some  $180,000  in  aid  of  a 
Pacific    steamship    service     between     the 
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GENERAL   LOUIS    BOTHA 
PREMIER  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Dominion  and  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  prospect  of  having  to  in- 
crease that  amount  three  or  four  fold,  with 
the  possible  addition  to  the  burden  in 
respect  of  the  Atlantic  service,  seemed  to 
the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  to  be  be- 
yond immediate  consideration.  At  the 
same  time  Canada  has  already  placed  her- 
self on  record  as  being  prepared  to  assume 
her  fair  share  of  the  financial  obligations 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  an  All 
Red  Route,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  pro- 
posals of  New  Zealand  and  Newfoundland 
will  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of 
her  representatives. 

The  question  of  cheaper  cable  commun- 
ication between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  over-sea  Dominions  has  been  engaging 
the  sympathetic    attention    of    the    Post- 


master General  of  Canada  for 
^ome  time,  and,  though  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  Domin- 
ion's representatives  at  the  Con- 
ference, the  fact  that  his  views 
are  shared  by  the  Government 
and  are  in  hearty  accord  with 
Canadian  sentiment,  generally, 
may  be  accepted  as  a  guarantee 
that  New  Zealand's  proposal 
looking  to  the  cheapening  of 
cable  rates  will  not  lack  Can- 
ada's support.  For  its  supply  of 
news  from  Britain  the  Dominion 
has  to  rely  largely  upon  the  ser- 
vices furnished  to  the  leading 
newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
with  results  that  are  not  always 
congenial  to  the  loyal  spirit  of 
Canadians.  But,  while  decided- 
ly of  the  opinion  that  the  matter 
is  one  calling  for  some  action, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  not  likely 
to  commit  himself,  without  fur- 
ther consideration,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state-owned  cable 
across  the  Atlantic,  which  is  the 
solution  offered  by  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.  The  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  is  no  champion 
of  state  ownership  in  any  shape 
or  form,  and  it  will  take  a  lot  to 
convince  him  that  the  scheme  is 
one  upon  which  the  component 
parts  of  the  Empire  would  be 
warranted  in  embarking,  at  any 
rate  at  the  pre^nt  stage. 

The  idea  of  an  Imperial  Council  of 
State,  embodied  in  another  of  New  Zea- 
land's proposals,  is,  frankly,  not  one  that 
finds  much  favor  among  Canadians,  out- 
side of  a  very  limited  circle.  The  general 
sentiment  was  very  well  expr^sed  by  Sir 
AVilfrid  Laurier  at  the  last  conference, 
when  he  said:  "We  do  not  view  it  with 
much  favor,  but  we  approach  it  with  an 
open  mind."  The  average  Canadian  has 
yet  to  be  convinced  that  an  Imperial  Coun- 
cil which  would  be  fairly  representative 
of  all  interests  and  prejudicial  to  none,  is 
practicable.  Canada  is  essentially  loyal 
and  British,  but,  more  than  any  of  the 
other  over-sea  Dominions,  perhaps,  she  is 
passionately  jealous  of  her  liberties,  and 
thoroughly  determined  not  to  relinquish 
the  least  particle  of  her  autonomy.     In 
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Parliament  and  out  of  it,  when- 
ever the  subject  of  Imperial  Fed- 
eration or  of  an  Imperial  Con- 
ference is  discussed,  the  fear 
which  invariably  obtrudes  itself 
is  that  the  will  of  the  Dominion 
would  inevitably  be  over-ridden 
by  the  bigger  and  more  power- 
ful partner,  and  that  the  free- 
dom of  action  which  the  colonic:; 
at  present  enjoy,  and  which  is 
cherished  as  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  self-government,  would 
be  impaired.  In  the  present 
House  of  Commons  there  is  ap- 
parently only  one  member  who 
openly  and  unreservedly  advo- 
cates Imperial  Federation. 

"Co-operation  between  the 
naval  and  military  forces  of  the 
Empire  and  the  status  of  Do- 
minion navies"  is  a  subject  upon 
which  Canadian  opinion  may  be 
said  to  be  sharply  divided.  In 
its  naval  policy,  adopted  last 
year,  the  Dominion  Government 
recognized  the  principle  of  co- 
operation with  the  British  Ad- 
miralty in  the  event  of  war,  but 
insisted  that  in  times  of  peace 
the  Canadian  navy  should  be 
controlled  by  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament— an  insistence  upon  au- 
tonomous rights  that  was,  and  is 
yet,  keenly  resented  by  a  propor- 
tion of  the  people  who  take  the 
view  that,  if  a  local  navy  was  preferable 
to  contributions  in  money  or  ships  to  the 
Imperial  navy,  it  should  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  British  Admiralty  at  all 
times.  However,  having  committed  his 
Government  to  the  principle  of  a  local 
navy  under  local  control,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  is  not  the  man  to  go  back  upon 
it,  and  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  he 
will  inform  the  Conference  that  Canada's 
policy  has  been  settled  along  definite  lines, 
and  is  therefore  not  open  to  reconsider- 
ation. Being  unalterably  opposed  to 
money  contributions  to  Imperial  defence, 
and  a  consistent  advocate  of  closer  trade 
development,  it  is  certain  the  Canadian 
Premier  would  have  strongly  opposed  the 
suggestion  of  Premier  Botha  in  favor  of 
substituting  the  one  for  the  other,  if  it  had 
not  been  withdrawn. 


SIR  EDWARD  MORRIS 
PREMIER  OF   NEV^FOUNDLAND 

Emigration  from  Britain  is  naturally 
a  matter  in  which  Canadians  are  deeply 
interested,  and  their  representatives  at  the 
Conference  will  watch  closely  the  discus- 
sion of  the  proposals  submitted  by  Aus- 
tralia. In  tfiis  connection,  too,  the  sug- 
gestion emanating  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, touching  the  establishment  of 
Labor  Exchanges  in  relation  to  the  Dom- 
inions, will  receive  the  fullest  considera- 
tion. Among  Canadians  who  have  given 
some  study  to  the  immigration  problem 
the  need  for  co-operation  between  the 
Home  Government  and  the  over-sea  Dom- 
inions in  the  matter  of  regulation  has 
long  been  felt,  and  any  steps  that  the  Bri- 
tish authorities  might  see  fit  to  take  in  the 
direction  of  conserving  British  emigrants 
for  lands  under  the  British  flag  would  be 
cordially  welcomed  by  Canada.     But  Sir 
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Wilfrid  Laurier  would  not  give  his  ap- 
proval to  any  course  which  might  suggest 
interference  with  the  strictly  defined  im- 
migration policy  of  the  Dominion,  or  have 
the  effect  of  restricting  the  flow  of  emi- 
grants to  Canada  from  the  Motherland. 
At  the  last  conference  he  declared  that 
Canada,  having  undertaken  to  manage 
her  own  immigration,  had  no  grievances, 
and  the  results  of  his  policy  during  the 
past  few  years  have  confirmed  him  in  the 
impression  that,  in  this  matter,  the  Dom- 
inion has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  It 
is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  the  Canadian 
representatives  at  the  Conference  will 
have  much  to  say  on  this  branch  of  the 
work. 

There  is,  however,  one  matter  that  the 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  has  intimated 
his  intention  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of 
the  Home  Government  at  the  Conference 
which  may  have  a  wider  significance  than 
it  carries  upon  its  face.  The  diplomatic 
status  of  the  consuls-general  located  at  the 
Canadian  capital  was  called  in  question  a 
few  months  ago  over  a  petty  question  of 
social  precedence,  and  the  advisability  of 
securing    some    diplomatic    standing  for 


these  near-ambassadors  was  discussed.  If 
the  matter  is  dealt  with  by  the  Conference 
it  may  be  that  the  larger  question  of  in- 
dividual representation  by  the  self-gov- 
erning over-sea  Dominions  in  foreign 
capitals  will  be  taken  under  consideration. 
Canada's  primary  interest  in  such  deliber- 
ations would  be  the  advisability  of  her 
direct  representation  at  Washington.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  there  will  be 
no  disposition  to  urge  this  important 
recognition.  Canadian  Ministers  who 
have  recently  visited  the  United  States 
capital  on  international  negotiations  and 
arrangements  have  all  returned  with  en- 
thusiastic tributes  to  the  services  of  Right 
Hon.  James  Bryce,  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor there,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has, 
on  several  occasions,  expressed  Canada's 
satisfaction  with,  and  appreciation  of,  his 
services. 

With  so  many  outstanding  matters  of 
exceptional  interest  to  the  Dominion  to  be 
discussed  and  dealt  with,  Canadians  will 
follow,  earnestly  and  understandingly,  the 
proceedings  of  the  fourth  Parliament  of 
Empire  in  London. 


The  Doctor's  Wife — Her  Hour 


By 


Daisy   Rinehart 


IT  was  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  but  the 
Manager's  Wife,  the  Bookkeeper's 
Wife,  the  Doctor's  Wife,  and  the 
Wife  of  the  Night  Foreman  were  still 
playing  euchre  in  the  shanty  of  Mrs. 
Harney,  the  Doctor's  Wife,  in  the  camp 
of  the  Cuban  Construction  Company; 
while  the  Wife  of  the  Walking  Boss  was 
sitting  on  the  lounge,  nursing  a  very  wide- 
awake baby. 

It  wasn't  often  that  there  was  anything 
of  sufficient  interest  going  on  in  the  camp 
to  keep  any  one,  except  the  night  shift, 
out  of  bed  until  even  nine  o'clock ;  but  to- 
night there  was  a  bull-fight  in  the  City  of 
Santa  Clara,  twenty-five  miles  away — the 
first  that  the  American  inhabitants  of  the 
camp  had  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
— to  be  followed  by  various  exciting  and 
unusual  amusements  in  that  provincial 
capital.  The  women  had  declined  to  coun- 
tenance any  such  barbarity  by  their  pres- 
ence ;  so  the  Manager,  the  Bookkeeper,  the 
Doctor,  the  Walking  Boss,  and  all  the 
other  men  who  could  by  any  possibility 
be  spared  from  the  works,  had  departed 
on  the  twelve  o'clock  train  that  day  from 
tne  little  town  of  Miranda,  just  a  mile 
from  camp,  to  return  at  one  in  the  morn- 
ing. '^^1 

It  was  risky,  of  course,  for  every  one 
knows  the  riff-raff  of  laborers  that  follows 
railroad  construction,  even  in  the  States; 
but  the  Cuban  Construction  Company  held 
their  men  with  a  firm  grip,  and  also  dealt 
justly  by  them,  so  were  both  feared  and 
respected  by  the  fifty-odd  inhabitants  of 
the  two  long  shanties  some  two  hundred 
yards  away  from  the  main  body  of  the 
camp.  The  greater  part  of  the  laborers 
were  native  negroes,  though  about  a  dozen 


of  them  had    been    brought    over  from 
Louisiana  by  the  company  for  this  work. 

So  a  very  grouchy  Night  Foreman  out 
on  the  works  with  the  night  shift,  and 
a  small,  rabbit-faced  clerk  in  the  commis- 
sary, were  in  charge  of  the  camp;  and  the 
five  white  women  who  inhabited  the  five 
little  shanties  opposite  the  commissary,  at 
the  end  of  the  long  clearing  in  the  cane, 
were  whiling  away  the  time  very  pleas- 
antly. There  was  just  that  little  touch  of 
excitement  about  it  that  comes  always  from 
doing  the  unusual — enhanced  in  this  in- 
stance by  the  presence  of  five  pistols  lying 
in  a  row  on  Mrs.  Harney's  muslin-draped 
dresser,  each  woman  having  said,  as  she 
placed  hers  there,  that  her  husband  had 
laughed  at  her  for  saying  she  was  going 
to  bring  it. 

''I  pass,"  said  Mrs.  Wales,  the  wife  of 
the  Night  Foreman,  with  a  deprecatory 
glance  at  her  partner. 

"You  would  if  you  had  both  bowers  and 
the  king!  I  knew  I  ought  to  order  that 
trump  up,  but  I  thought  I  could  trust  you 
this  time,  after  all  I've  coached  you,  when 
you  know  they're  four  to  one!"  said  the 
Bookkeeper's  wife,  looking  disgustedly 
over  her  hand. 

_  Mrs.  Harney  took  up  the  trump  card, 
giving  her  partner  a  triumphant  glance. 

Suddenly  the  wife  of  the  Night  Fore- 
man sprang  up  wildly  from  her  seat, 
clutching  the  top  of  her  head  with  her 
hand.  She  was  a  little,  delicate  thing,  and 
had  been  married  only  a  few  months. 
"Something  dreadful  has  just  happened !" 
she  gasped. 

The  other  women  stared  at  her  in 
amazement.  "What  is  the  matter?  What 
are  you  talking  about?"  they  exclaimed 
together. 
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"Something  dreadful  has  just  happen- 
ed— I  feel  it!"  she  reiterated,  looking 
around  upon  them  with  dilated  eyes, 

"Nonsense!  It's  that  cocoanut  pie  you 
had  for  supper — it's  terribly  indigestible," 
said  the  Bookkeeper's  wife,  who  had  sup- 
ped with  her. 

"How  do  you  feel  it?"  asked  Mrs. 
Harney,  looking  at  her  curiously  with  her 
big,  mysterious  eyes. 

"I  felt  just  as  if  some  one  had  struck 
me  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head,  and  then 
my  hair  all  rose  up  on  end!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Wales,  hysterically. 

"You're  nervous.  I  used  to  be  always 
having  notions  like  that  before  baby  was 
born,"  said  the  wife  of  the  Walking  Boss, 
from  the  lounge. 

Mrs.  Wales  hesitated  a  moment,  look- 
ing apprehensively  around,  and  then, 
mindful  of  the  impatience  of  her  partner, 
sat  down  ag;ain  and  took  up  her  cards. 
"Well,  it  ain't  pleasant,"  she  remarked 
shiveringly;  and  the  game  went  on. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  except  for 
an  occasional  word  about  the  game,  and 
the  gurglings  of  the  baby,  who,  having 
partaken  of  a  midnight  lunch,  positively 
declined  to  go  to  sleep,  but  was  perform- 
ing all  the  gyrations  of  an  inverted  beetle, 
lying  fiat  on  his  back  across  his  mother's 
ample  knees. 

"Well,  is  it  just  my  nerves  again,  or  is 
it  really  getting  dark  in  here?"  asked  Mrs. 
Wales  plaintively  at  length,  after  two 
more  hands  had  been  played. 

"Why,  surely  it  is — the  lamp's  going 
out.  I  forgot  to  fill  it  to-day,"  said  Mrs. 
Harney,  risins:  hastily.  "I'll  just  light 
this  candle  while  I  fill  it  now";  and  she 
brought  out  half  an  inch  of  candle  and 
set  it  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  Then 
she  went  into  the  little  kitchen  back  of 
the  front  room,  whence  a  scratching  of 
matches  soon  ensued.  Presently  she  came 
back,  laughing  a  little  nervously.  "I'm 
dreadfully  sorry,"  she  said,  "but  there 
isn't  a  drop  of  oil  in  the  can,  and  that's 
my  last  candle!" 

There  was  a  chorus  of  "Ohs!"  from  the 
three  women. 

"We  can  get  some  from  my  house,"  said 
the  Bookkeeper's  wife,  rising. 

"No,  indeed !"  cried  Mrs.  Wales  hastily. 

"Why  not?  It's  only  two  yards  away, 
and  Mrs.  Harney  and  I  will  go  after  it, 
and  you  three  can  stay  here." 


"Oh,  no,  please  don't!  Don't  let's  open 
the  door  for  anything  till  the  men  come 
back." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Harney  soothingly, 
"we  won't,  then.  It  won't  be  much  over 
half  an  hour  now,  and  we  can  talk  until 
then." 

The  Bookkeeper's  wife,  who  had  lived 
in  railroad  camps  long  enough  not  to  be 
afraid  of  many  things,  said  something 
about  a  "'fraid-cat!"  which  the  Doctor's 
wife  tried  to  suppress  by  making  a  noise 
with  her  chair,  and  the  five  women  sat 
around  quite  close  together  and  watched 
the  half-inch  of  candle  dissolve  to  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch,  and  talked — at  first  con- 
tinuously, then  desultorily. 

Presently  the  candle  sputtered  and  went 
out,  and  Mrs.  Harney,  who  was  sitting  by 
Mrs.  Wales  and  was  beginning  to  be  tele- 
pathically  affected,  drew  a  sharp  breath. 

"How  noisy  the  niggers  are  to-night!" 
said  the  wife  of  the  Walking  Boss,  after  a 
pause.  "I  never  knew  them  to  make  such 
a  fuss  before." 

"Well,  goodness  knows,  they're  bad 
enough  all  the  time,  down  there  whooping 
and  gambling  and  drinking  all  night," 
said  the  Manager's  wife.  "My  house  is 
closest  to  them,  and  sometimes  I  can 
scarcely  sleep  at  all.  Tom  has  spoken  to 
them  about  it  time  and  again,  but  they 
don't  seem  to  remember  after  he  gets  out 
of  their  sight.  I  don't  believe  they'll 
ever  do  any  better  as  long  as  that  one  they 
call  Buck  Carter  is  here  to  lead  them  into 
all  sorts  of  things.  He's  the  worst  darky 
we've  ever  had,  and  the  Cuban  negroes 
just  do  everything  he  tells  them." 

"Oh !"  exclaimed  the  Bookkeeper's  wife, 
sprins'ing  up  violently. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  cried  the  other 
women,  jumping  up  also. 

"S-something  f-fell  on  my  head  and  ran 
d-down  my  face!"  exclaimed  the  Book- 
keeper's wife,  clawing  frantically  at  her 
face. 

"I  guess  it  was  one  of  those  little  red 
spiders,"  said  Mrs.  Harney  apologetically. 
"There  seem  to  be  so  many  of  them  in 
the  shanties — I  can't  get  rid  of  them. 
They're  perfectly  harmless,  you  know." 

The  Bookkeeper's  wife,  whose  one  weak- 
ness was  spiders,  harmless  little  red  ones 
not  being  excepted,  shook  herself  violent- 
ly. "I  wish  we  had  a  light,"  she  said  dis- 
contentedly. 
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"Why,  you  all  aren't  really  afraid  here 
with  me,  are  you?"  asked  the  wife  of  the 
Walking  Boss  complacently.  She  was  an 
Irishwoman  of  comfortably  large  frame 
and  great  muscular  capabilities. 

"No,  we  never  heard  of  your  hurting 
any  one,"  said  the  Manager's  wife,  with  a 
delighted  little  chuckle  at  her  own  wit. 

The  wife  of  the  Walking  Boss  paused 
for  a  full  minute  until  she  had  quite  taken 
in  the  humorous  nature  of  this  remark; 
then  she  laughed  explosively.  The  other 
women  laughed  feebly. 

There  was  silence  for  several  minutes. 
"It  seems  to  me  I  never  knew  the  moon  to 
be  so  bright  before,"  said  the  Doctor's 
wife  at  length.  And,  indeed,  the  room 
was  becoming  much  lighter,  though  the 
heavy  shades  were  pulled  down  over  both 
windows. 

She  went  to  the  front  window  and  pull- 
ed up  the  shades,  and  a  fierce  red  glare 
rushed  in  and  smote  them  all  in  the  eyes. 
Then  she  gave  a  wild  exclamation  and 
jerked  down  the  shade  quickly.  "Oh,  my 
God!"  she  cried.  "The  commissary!  The 
negroes!" 

There  was  a  chorus  of  exclamations  in- 
side as  the  others  rushed  to  the  window. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  long  clearing,  sur- 
rounded by  flames,  stood  the  commissary, 
before  which  a  number  of  black  figures 
with  knives  in  their  hands  were  running 
to  and  fro.  Just  then  came  a  low  knock- 
ing at  the  back  door. 

Mrs.  Harney  started  forward.  "Don't 
open  it,  on  your  life!"  cried  all  the  other 
wives  frantically. 

Mrs.  Harney  went  to  the  kitchen  door 
and  peered  fearfully  into  its  semi-dark- 
ness. Then  she  went  to  the  back  door  and 
listened.  The  knocking  was  repeated,  and 
a  voice  outside  cried  beseechingly,  "Miss 
Amy.  Mlss  Amy !  For  Gawd's  sake,  let  me 
in.  Miss  Amy!" 

The  other  women  protested,  but  Mrs. 
Harney  unlocked  the  door  and  opened  it 
a  foot,  letting  in  another  flood  of  the  red 
light  and  a  shaking  colored  girl,  who  was 
blanched  a  sickly  green.  She  was  the 
cook  whom  Mrs.  Harney  had  brought  with 
her  from  the  States. 

The  cook  slammed  the  door  and  fell  up 
against  it,  her  eyes  rolling  hideously  in  her 
head.  "Dey's  comin' !  Dey's  comin' !"  she 
gasped  as  soon  as  she  could  speak. 


"Who's  coming?"  demanded  five  shak- 
ing voices. 

"Buck  Carter  an'  de  Cuber  niggers  from 
de  long  shanties.  Dey's  done  bu'nt  de 
commissary  an'  kilt  Mr.  Anderson  an'  de 
Night  Fo'man !" 

"WTiat!" 

"De  Night  Fo'man  he  got  mad  wid  Al 
Carter  fer  sassin'  him,  an'  knocked  him 
in  de  haid  wid  er  pick-axe,  an'  den  Buck 
Carter  an'  de  night  shif  dey  riz  up  an' 
chase  de  Night  Fo'man  inter  de  commis- 
sary, an'  de  Cuber  niggers  dey  hear  de 
fuss  an'  come  out  an'  jine  in,  an'  dey  kilt 
Mr.  Wales  wid  er  cane-knife,  an'  den  dey 
kilt  Mr.  Anderson,  too,  'case  he's  tryin' 
ter  save  him,  an'  dey  got  holt  er  de  whis- 
key an'  sot  de  commissary  on  fire,  an'  dey 
swars  dey's  goin'  ter  kill  eve'y  white  pus- 
son,  man,  'ooman,  an'  chile,  on  de  wucks! 
0-00-00 !"  The  words  which  had  been 
tumbling  out  of  the  girl's  mouth  like  grist 
from  a  mill  ended  in  a  long-drawn  howl, 
indescribably  horrible. 

Mrs.  Harney  turned  in  time  to  see  Mrs. 
Wales  falling  slowly.  The  Bookkeeper's 
wife  caught  her  and  shook  her.  "You 
mustn't  do  that!  There  isn't  time! 
You've  got  yourself  to  save — and  the 
baby!"  she  whispered.  "Do  you  hear?" 
But  the  Night  Foreman's  wife  was  past 
hearing.  The  Manager's  wife  was  run- 
ning around  the  room,  wringing  her 
hands ;  and  the  Irishwoman  rose  and  fold- 
ed her  shawl  around  her  baby  and  held 
it  to  her  breast. 

"Fannie,"  said  Mrs.  Hamey,  taking  the 
giri  by  the  arm,  "you  must  get  away  to 
town  and  send  help." 

"Lord,  Miss  Amy,  I  can't,  I  can't! 
moaned  the  giri.  "Dey'll  cotch  me  an' 
kill  me  ef  I  stirs  outen  here!" 

"No,  they  won't — they  won't  pay  any 
attention  to  you  outside;  but  they'll  cer- 
tainly kill  you  if  you  stay  here  with  us." 
She  took  a  bottle  from  the  mantel  and 
held  it  to  the  giri's  ashen  lips.  "Drink 
this,"  she  said  sternly,  "and  run  as  fast 
as  you  can!  Run,  Fannie,  run,  and  bring 
the  first  people  you  can  find!" 

She  listened  a  moment  at  the  back 
door  of  the  kitchen,  opened  it  cautiously 
a  few  inches,  and  shoved  the  giri  out.  lock- 
ing the  door  after  her ;  then  she  stood  with 
her  head  upon  her  breast.  She  was  a  tall, 
beautiful    woman    of  thirty-five,  with    a 
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dead  white  face  and  big,  hypnotic,  black 
eyes.  'She  had  been  raised  on  a  Louisiana 
sugar  plantation  that  worked  three  hun- 
dred negroes. 

Her  chest  began  to  heave.  Suddenly  she 
lifted  her  head,  went  to  the  front  room, 
took  down  a  long  black  cloak  from  the 
back  of  the  door,  and  put  it  on  over  her 
light  dress. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  the 
Bookkeeper's  wife,  who  was  still  holding 
Mrs.  Wales  moaning  against  her  neck. 

Mrs.  Harney  appeared  not  to  hear  her, 
as  she  hurriedly  shook  down  her  long 
black  hair  till  it  fell  below  her  waist. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  demanded 
the  Bookkeeper's  wife  again,  watching  her 
breathlessly. 

"Going  to  talk  to  them,"  replied  Mrs. 
Harney,  in  a  strange,  colorless  voice. 

"To  talk  to  them,  you  fool?  Don't  you 
know  they're  not  men  now?  They're  just 
beasts,  crazy  with  whiskey  and  blood.  We 
must  take  our  pistols  and  keep  them  out 
as  long  as  we  can,  and  see  that  they  don't 
take  us  alive — that's  all,  unless  the  men 
get  here  first!" 

The  manager's  wife,  who  had  lifted  up 
a  corner  of  the  shade  and  was  peering  out. 
now  began  to  scream.  "They're  coming! 
They're  coming !"  at  the  ton  of  her  voice ; 
but  the  Irishwoman  clapped  a,  large  hand 
over  her  mouth,  cutting  off  all  sound. 

Mrs.  Harney  made  no  replv  whatever, 
but  turned  up  the  whiskey  bottle  from 
which  Eannie  had  just  drunk,  took  three 
swallows,  and  started  towards  the  door. 
Then  she  came  back,  took  her  pistol  from 
the  row  on  the  dresser,  and  slipped  it  into 
her  cloak  pocket. 

The  Bookkeeper's  wife  watched  her 
with  ciliated  eves  until  she  had  reached 
the  hall,  then  she  laid  her  bnrrlen  gentlv 
down  and  came  forward.  "I'll  go  with 
vou."  she  said,  swallowing  hard  in  her 
throat. 

But  Mrs.  Harney  merelv  waved  her 
back  with  a  gesture  of  her  hand,  and  the 
Bookkeeper's  wife,  lookinp-  into  her  eves 
fearfullv  for  a  second,  recoiled  from  what 
she  saw  there.  As  she  stood  hesitating, 
Mrs.  Harnev,  moving  calmlv  and  slowlv. 
unlocked  the  front  door  and  stepped  out. 
It  hadn't  been  five  minutes  from  the  time 
thp  ffirl  knocked  at  the  back  door. 

Half  way  down  the  long  green  rectangle 
which  the  shanties  of  the  camp  cut  off 


from  the  surrounding  cane  a  number  of 
black  figures,  colossal  against  the  light, 
were  running  towards  the  little  shanties 
in  which  the  white  people  lived. 

The  woman  shrank  back  a  little  as  the 
long  red  fingers  of  firelight  caught  her 
and  dragged  her  into  the  glare;  then  she 
stepped  firmly  off  the  little  porch.  When 
a  shout  showed  that  she  was  seen,  her 
steady,  vacant  gaze  shifted  for  a  moment 
and  took  cognizance  of  Buck  Carter  in 
the  lead,  looking  like  a  giant  baboon 
against  the  light,  and  she  caught  her  lower 
lip  fiercely  between  her  teeth,  looked 
straight  ahead  of  her,  and  walked  slowly 
towards  them,  her  arms  hanging  limp  by 
her  sides,  and  her  long  black  hair  wav- 
ing a  little  in  the  flame-heated  breeze. 

As  the  negroes  came  closer  they  slack- 
ened their  pace  somewhat,  but  Buck  Car- 
ter, stripped  to  the  waist,  his  white  cotton 
trousers  splashed  with  ugly  red  stains,  ran 
up  close  to  her,  a  long  cane-knife  in  his 
right  hand,  his  black  eyes  and  white  teeth 
gleaming  horribly,  and  caught  her  by  the 
shoulder.     Her  right  hand  slid  half  way 
out  of  her  pocket,  but  her  white,  set  face 
never  moved,  and  his  hand  dropped  and 
he  recoiled  a  little  before  the  wide,  strange 
eyes   that   seemed  to   look   through   him 
and  for  a  thousand  miles  beyond,  without 
ever  seeing  him.    His  followers  halted  un- 
certainlv    in    mid-course,   staring  at  her 
curiou.sly.   There  was  something  eerie  and 
mysterious  in  the  still,   automatic  figure 
advancing  so  steadily  upon  their  noise  and 
violence. 

The  pause  was  so  tense  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  air  must  crack  with  it ;  then  one 
or  two  of  the  men  began  to  move  rest- 
lessly. 

At  last  the  woman  turned  her  eyes 
slowly  from  the  unseeing  contemplation 
of  Buck  Carter  up  to  the  sky,  gazed  fixedly 
for  a  moment,  and  then  began  to  speak. 
"I  can  see  straight  up  into  heaven," 
she  said  in  a  high,  clear  voice.  "I  can  see 
the  Lord  God  A'mighty  sitting  on  his 
great  white  throne;  T  can  see  the  golden 
streets,  and  the  angels  with  harps  in  their 
hands,  standing  on  each  side  of  the 
throne." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  believe  that 
she  saw  these  things.  Involuntarily,  the 
semi-circle  of  black  faces  around  her  turn- 
ed up  fearfully  to  the  sky  and  stared  at 
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tlie   clouds  of  black,   spark-laden   smoke 
rolling  overhead. 

The  woman  gave  them  no  heed.  "Over 
there,  "  she  went  on,  pointmg  realistically 
towards  the  burning  ouilUing,  "l  can  see 
down  into  Hell,  and  the  Jjevil  and  his 
angels  a-walking  round  with  pit<;niorks 
in  their  hands." 

The  half-witted  negro   water-boy   who 

[    was  standing  on  the  outskirts  nearest  to 

"Hell,'    suadenly    gave    a    fearful    look 

aroimd  him  and  moved  up  close  to  Buck 

Carter. 

As  she  went  on,  there  came  to  her  the 
strange  phraseology  and  the  high,  half- 
chanting  tone  of  the  negro  preachers  to 
whom  sne  had  so  often  hstened  in  her 
cliildhood,  her  voice  keeping  the  same 
pitch  for  a  whole  sentence,  and  then  fall- 
ing suddenly  at  a  single  word. 

**Up  in  heaven  I  see  a  long  line  of  folks 
with  white  robes  an'  crowns  on  their  haids, 
a-stan'in'  on  the  right  han'  side  of  the 
throne,  an'  a  line  of  folks  without  any 
rot)es  an  any  crowns  a-stan'in'  on  the 
left  han'  side  of  the  throne;  an'  I  see  the 
Angel  Gabriel  with  a  tiamin'  sword  in 
his  han',  stan'in'  befo'  the  throne.  An' 
1  hears  the  Lawd  God  A  mighty  a-sayin' 
to  the  Angel,  'Who  are  these  without  any 
robes  or  any  crowns?'  An'  I  hears  the 
Angel  Gabriel  a-sayin*,  "Lawd,  these  are 
the  bad  men  that  did  evil  to  their  neigh- 
bor, that  burned  up  their  neighbor's  pro- 
perty and  spoiled  his  goods  and  put  nim 
to  death.  An'  I  hears  the  Lawd  God 
A'mighty  sayin*,  'Cast  'em  out  into  hell 
fire,  where  there  shall  be  wailin'  an' 
gnashin'  of  teeth.'  " 

At  the  last  words  the  high  voice  fell 
with  an  indescribable  accent  of  finality 
and  doom,  and  the  Cuban  negroes,  most 
superstitious  of  their  race,  drew  closer  to- 
gether, shivering;  but  Buck  Carter  shift- 
ed restlessly  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
a  black  scowl  of  recollection  on  his  face. 

"De  Night  Fo'man  he  hit  de  fust  lick," 
he  said  defiantly. 

"Dat's  sol"  '"Deed  he  did!"  exclaimed 
several  other  voices  exultantly. 

Then  some  stragglers  from  the  burning 
house  came  running  up  with  half-empty 
whiskey  bottles  in  their  hands. 

"^Oiat's  de  matter  here?"  "Whatcher 
waitin'  for?"    "Whyn't  yer  go  on  ter  de 


white  folks'  shanties?"  they  asked,  shov- 
ing their  way  curiously  into  the  group. 
Buck  Carter's  eyes  rolled  back  around 
his  followers  to  gather  his  scattered  reso- 
lution, and  the  ends  of  the  semi-circle 
drew  together  and  closed  ominously 
around  tlie  central  figure.  The  unwav- 
ering eyes  in  the  white  marble  face  did 
not  see,  but  the  watchful  subconscious 
mind,  which  was  in  control,  took  note 
of  it. 

"An'  I  see  the  condemned  sinners  begin 
to  wring  their  ban's  an'  sing."  Suddenly 
she  lifted  up  her  voice  and  began  to  sing. 
Ordinarily,  it  was  a  voice  for  the  mur- 
muring of  contralto  love  songs  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  guitar  on  a  summer's 
evening,  but  now  above  the  noise  of  the 
flames  it  rose  clear  and  strong  as  that  of 
a  prima  donna  over  the  footlights: 

"Oh,    Lawd,    have    massy    on    me. 

For    Gabriel's    trump    done    blow 
To   call  po'  sinners  to  eternity, 

An'   I   ain't  made  ready  fer  ter  go. 

t 
"I    got    no    oil    fer    ter    make    no    light. 

An'    It's   tu'ned   too  dark   ter   see. 
An'    Gabriel's    tootin'    wid    all    his    might — 

Ob,    Lawd,    have    massy    on    me!" 

It  was  a  camp-meeting  song  known  to 
every  negro  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
the  tune  was  weird  enough  to  raise  goose- 
flesh  on  a  marble  statue. 

As  she  sang,  her  body  swayed  gently 
to  and  fro.  When  she  got  to  the  second 
verse  the  half-witted  water-boy  behind 
Buck  Carter  began  to  swing  in  time  to 
the  music: 

"I    got    no    robe,    an'    I    got    no    crown, 

Ter    w'ar    throagh    eternity. 
Saint    Peter's    sho'    to    ta'n    me    down — 

Oh,    Lawd,    have    massy    on    me!" 

A  low,  mournful  humming  began  to  be 
heard  around  the  circle. 

"Sing!"  said  the  woman  imperatively 
to  Buck  Carter.  He  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  suddenly  his  great  bass 
voice  broke  out: 

"I    went   to    de   rock   fer   to   hide    my    face 

From    de    turrlble    sights    I    see, 
Bat  de   rock  cried  oat,   'No   bidin'   place!' 

Oh,    Lawd,    have    massy    on    me!" 

It  was  the  last  verse.  The  whole  com- 
pany were  rocking  back  and  forth  and 
singing. 
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Scarcely  had  the  last  notes  of  the  song 
died  away  when  their  leader,  without 
pausing  for  breath,  began  another,  of  en- 
tirely different  character — the  triumph- 
ant song  of  one  who  has  "come  through" 
in  a  religious  revival: 

"I    gotta    robe,    an*    you    gotta    robe,    all    of    God's 

child'en    gotta    robe; 
When  we  git  ter  heaven  gwlne  ter  put  on  my  robe, 
Gwlne    ter    shout    all    over    God's    heaven,    heaven, 

heaven ! 
Everybody    talkln'    'bout    heaven    ain't   goin'    thar — 
Heaven,    heaven,    gwlne    ter    shout    all    over     God's 

heaven." 

The  women  kneeling,  pistol  in  hand, 
at  the  window  of  the  shanty,  clutched  one 
another  convulsively  when  they  heard  this 
song;  for  it  was  one  that  they  had  often 
heard  the  negroes  from  the  States  sing  as 
they  sat  out  in  front  of  their  shanties  of 
a  Sunday  night,  and  they  knew  that  it 
had  many,  many  verses.  The  ever  watch- 
ful subconscious  mind  outside  had  re- 
membered this  also.  The  women  listened 
with  renewed  hope  as  it  rolled  along  in 
heavy  chorus: 

"I   gotta   shoes,   an'   you   gotta   shoes,   all   of   God's 

child'en  gotta  shoes; 
When  we  git  ter  heaven  gwine  ter  put  on  my  shoes, 
Gwlne    ter    shout    all    over    God's    heaven,    heaven, 

heaven, 
Gwine  ter  shout  all  over  God's  heaven." 

When,  hopeless  and  vengeful,  the  men 
of  the  Cuban  Construction  Company 
broke  around  the  corner  of  the  little 
shanties,  they  brought  up  so  abruptly  that 
the  citizens  of  Miranda,  most  of  whom 
were  following  close  behind,  were  precipi- 
tated headlong  upon  them.  The  circle  of 
black     devotees,    swaying     and     singing 


around  the  strange  priestess,  stood  out 
strongly  against  a  background  of  flame. 

The  white  men  paused  irresolute,  try- 
ing to  read  the  meaning  of  the  scene.  The 
negroes,  dazed  by  their  own  varying  emo- 
tions of  the  past  hour,  and  swept  along 
by  the  torrent  of  sound,  looked  at  them 
ancomprehendingly  for  a  moment,  and 
then  back  to  their  leader;  but  the  gleam 
of  firelight  on  gun  and  pistol  barrel  finally 
bore  its  warning  and  familiar  message  to 
their  confused  senses,  and  those  on  the 
outskirts  began  to  steal  away  towards  the 
friendly  shadows  of  the  tall  cane.  Then 
some  one  gave  Buck  Carter  a  warning 
jerk,  and  he  turned  and  saw  the  last  of 
his  followers  running  tumultuously,  and 
with  a  last  lingering  look  at  the  woman 
he,  too,  ran  for  the  cane. 

But  the  Doctor's  wife  never  turned  her 
head.  She  took  no  note  of  flying  feet  nor 
pursuing  bullets.  When  the  women  rush- 
ed out  and  threw  themselves  upon  her, 
when  the  Doctor  tried  to  take  her  in  his 
arms,  she  brushed  them  all  aside  as  if 
they  had  been  so  many  flies,  and,  look- 
ing straight  before  her,  went  on  insist- 
ently : 

"I    gotta    song,    an'    you    gotta    song,    all   of    God's 
child'en   gotta   song — " 

They  talked  hysterically  of  her  cour- 
age and  devotion,  but  after  two  hypoder- 
mics of  morphine  had  reduced  her  to 
something  like  quiet,  the  Doctor,  who  un- 
derstood better  about  these  things,  stood 
looking  down  upon  her,  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  his  face,  and  desperate 
fear  in  his  heart;  for  he  knew  that  when 
the  subconscious  mind  once  gets  the  upper 
hand  it  is  never  in  a  hurry  to  let  go. 


3I2EWARE   of  the  eye  that   droops. 
OST  men  are  slaves,  but  the  poet  is  lord  over  his  soul 
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OLLARS  beget  dollars,  but  contentment  begets  a  spiritual  wealth. 


Sir  William  Mackenzie 
— Individualist 


By 
P.  C.   Cherry 


THERE  is  bound  to  come,  some  day, 
a  great  struggle  between  things 
socialistic  and  things  individualistic, 
in  Canada.  I  am  using  the  word  social- 
istic in  a  very  wide  sense. 

Sir  James"  Whitney,  the  Premier  of 
Ontario,  and  the  farmers  of  the  western 
plains,  are  the  "Socialistics"  of  Canada. 
Neither  may  admit  it,  and  neither  would 
agree  with  any  one  of  the  scores  of  creeds 
called  Socialism.  But  they  believe  m  Pub- 
lic Ownershiji — which  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  Socialism  insofar  as  it  is  a 
step  against  IndividualLsm. 

Sir  William  Mackenzie  is  the  greatest 
Individuali-st  in  Canada.  And  this  is  no 
small  statement,  for  although  the  western 
farmers  insist  that  the  grain  elevators 
must  be  operated  by  the  Government,  al- 
though they  demand  public  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Rail- 
way, and  although  Sir  James  Whitney 
playfully  presses  Honorable  Adam  Beck's 
finger  against  the  various  buttons  which 
turn  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
power  into  the  circuits  of  different  On- 
t-ario  cities — nevertheless  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  is  the  nation  wherein  ''Individual- 
ism" flourl-shes  and  is  more  abundantly 
blessed  than  anj-where  else.  And  of  all 
the  men  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunities.  Sir  William  is  the  chief  and 
head. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago  a  man  of  thirty- 
five  was  declared  a  failure  by  the  people 
in  the  town  where  he  lived — Chatham, 
Ontario.  He  had  been  a  school  teacher 
and  had  tried  a  small  business  enterprise 
"on  the  side."     He  went  to  "the  wall." 
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He  borrowed  fifty  dollars  to  make  up 
enough  money  to  take  himself  and  hi> 
family  west.  To-day,  in  the  west,  in  a 
certain  well-known  Saskatchewan  city, 
which  Ls  only  seven  years  old,  he  ranks 
as  almost  a  millionaire,  does  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  bu.siness  in  his  store  every 
year,  and  drives  a  seven-seated  car  with  a 
Gabriel's  horn  that  cost  all  sorts  of  money. 
When  first  he  arrived  in  that  town,  he 
nearly  staned  to  death — there  was  not 
nmch  market  for  the  cakas  which  his  wife 
baked  and  he  peddled.  But  he  came  out 
.safely,  because  Individualism  comes  to  its 
finest  maturity  in  this  country. 

Another  man  five  years  ago  was  a 
clerk  in  a  warehouse  in  Montreal.  He 
grew  tired  of  his  salary,  threw  up  his  posi- 
tion and  went  down  to  Halifax  to  see 
whether,  out  of  the  few  hundred  dollars 
he  had  saved  up,  he  could  not  'get  away^ 
with  a  scheme  he  had  in  mind.  He  saw 
that  the  Canadian  public  needed  a  certain 
ser\'ice.  He  saw  how  to  give  it.  And  his 
enterprise  was  rewarded  by  the  country^ 
which  fosters — Indi\-idualism. 

Men  in  the  clubs  could  talk  all  night 
of  .such  instances.  Some  might  say  tliat 
Canada  was  no  better — or  worse,  as  the 
Socialists  might  say — than  the  United 
States  or  England  in  this  regard.  But 
the  majority  would  point  out  the  greater 
degree  of  freedom  which  a  man  has  in 
this  country  to  work  out  his  ideas.  There 
are  no  serious  Trusts  to  reach  out  and  de- 
stroy budding  competition;  there  are,  as 
yet,  few  social  restrictions,  such  as  in  Eng- 
land operate  against,  ambitious  Jasons. 
The  laws    of    the    land    do    not    operate 
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against  private  rights,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  afford  a  maxium  of  protection 
for  such  rights.  In  short,  no  door  is  lock- 
ed to  anyone  in  Canada,  who,  by  enter- 
prise, good  judgment,  self-control  and  in- 
telligent execution,  wishes  to  impress  his 
Individualism  upon  the  country  of  which 
he  is  an  inhabitant.  His  aims  may  be 
selfish  or  otherwise;  provided  that  he  is 
governed  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  he  has 
his  chance,  and  a  good  one. 


Once  upon  a  time  two  meandering 
country  roads,  traversing  at  right  angles 
a  piece  of  high,  rocky  country  between 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Ontario,  met  and 
crossed,  and  marked  the  event  by  the  birth 
of  a  village.  On  two  corners  are  hotels; 
on  a  third  corner  is  a  house;  on  the 
fourth  is  a  general  store  with  soap  pic- 
tures in  the  window  and  bales  of  straw 
hats  swung  from  the  ceiling  inside,  steep- 
ed in  the  odor  of  matches,  candies  and 
summer  savory.  The  rest  of  the  village 
trails  off  in  the  four  directions.  The  place 
is  called  Kirkfield,  and  its  only  claim  to 
glory  is  the  fact  that  it  loaned  William 
Mackenzie  the  space  to  get  born  on,  that 
the  corner  store,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  was  the  first  stage  for  the  embryo 
Individualist,  and  that  now,  having  grown 
a  bit  seedy  and  a  trifle  out  at  the  elbow, 
and  having — as  it  were — lost  its  teeth  and 
its  youth,  it  is  content  to  sit  dozing  and 
mumbling  all  day  and  all  night  around 
the  house  which  this,  its  greatest  son,  has 
built  in  its  midst,  while  the  wife  of  that 
son,  Lady  Mackenzie,  decorates  its  old  age 
with  brand  new  school  houses,  brick 
houses  for  the  Gospel,  and  avenues  of 
trees.  It  is  like  an  old  man,  having  in 
poverty  been  the  father  of  a  prodigy,  be- 
ing heaped  with  honors  wrested  from  the 
world  by  his  matured  offspring. 

Fifty  and  sixty  years  ago  there  was  a 
premium  on  Individualism  in  Canada. 
The  country  needed,  not  so  much  "popu- 
lation" as  "men."  It  needed  the  In- 
dividuals to  construct  things  before  it 
could  have  the  masses  to  use  them.  To- 
day, certain  Toronto  newspapers  prophesy 
a  fight  between  the  Ontario  Government 
and  the  Mackenzie  electrical  interests.  The 
Government  power  system  and  the  system 
of  which  Sir  William  is  the  head,  are  to 
come  to  blows,  they  say.     It  may  be  so. 


We  cannot  argue  it,  although  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Sir  William  could  not 
very  well  afford  at  this  moment  to  offend 
the  Ontario  Government.  But  the  fact 
that  the  Ontario  Government,  whether 
right  or  wrong — and  many  people  differ 
with  popular  opinion  on  this  score — has 
entered  into  competition  with  a  private 
company,  or,  in  other  words,  has  begun 
competing  with  private  interests,  shows 
that  conditions  have  changed  since  the  old 
days;  that  the  cry  is  not  so  much  for  In- 
dividuals to  exercise  their  enterprise  and 
intelligence  in  developing,  at  any  cost,  the 
resources  and  the  traffics  of  the  Dominion, 
but  that  the  interests  of  the  many  are  be- 
ing brought  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
interests  of  the  few  who  have  hitherto  pro- 
fited by  supplying  the  many  with  their 
necessities;  and  that  Individualism,  as  op- 
posed to  Public  Ownership,  is  coming  to 
a  struggle,  in  the  brunt  of  which  shall 
stand  Mackenzie. 

Mackenzie  did  not  become  interested  in 
public  service  companies  until  the  later 
years  of  his  activity.  First  he  taught 
school — a  dolorous  little  building  up  near 
Gamebridge  sheltered  him  when  first  he 
took  to  earning  his  living.  Colonel  Sam 
Hughes,  who  is  said  to  get  choice  morsels 
of  lucrative  work  cast  his  way  once  in  a 
while  by  the  M.  &  M.  interests,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mackenzie  when  he  at- 
tended school  in  Lindsay.  Perhaps  that 
was  the  seed  for  the  harvest  which  now  he 
reaps,  or  is  alleged  to  reap. 

Even  when  school-teaching  became  too 
small  for  so  strenuous  a  spirit,  Mackenzie 
did  not  at  once  launch  into  the  career 
which  was  waiting  for  him.  But  he  took 
up  general  store  keeping,  in  the  store  al- 
ready mentioned.  It  is  said  that  at  one 
time  a  lumber  jack,  being  somewhat  ex- 
cited by  the  application  of  precious 
liquors  to  his  digestive  system,  tried  to 
pick  a  fight  with  Mackenzie,  the  store- 
keeper, and  that  he  came  all  the  way  down 
the  road  from  the  adjacent  lumber  camp 
to  do  it. 

The  story  goes  that  he  stood  out  in 
front  of  Sir  William's  shop  and  shouted 
epithets  and  epigrams  into  the  shadowy 
recesses  wherein  the  budding  Sir  William 
was  cutting  cheese  with  a  wire  and  two 
clothes-pegs,  until  at  last.  Sir  William 
came  out  of  his  store  with  a  quick,  decided 
little  trot,  to  see  whence  the  insults  came. 
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"Ya!" — or  at  least  this  is  what  the  his- 
toric lumber  jack  is  reputed  to  have  said, 
'•  Ya !  Wipe  the  cheese  off'n  y'r  hands  and 
come  out  an'  lick  me,  will  y'?  Come  on, 
store-keeper,  till  I  maul  y'." 

And  then,  the  story  goes,  Mackenzie, 
sardonically,  turned,  disappeared  and 
came  out  again  with  a  clothes  line,  with 
which  he  proceeded  to  tie  up  the  inebriate 
— said  inebriate  being  overcome  with  the 
sheer  audacity  of  the  storekeeper.  Of 
course,  this  story  may  have  become  ex- 
aggerated in  the  course  of  its  rustication 
in  the  village  of  Kirkfield.  The  old  men 
who  sit  under  the  trees  in  front  of  the  two 
hotels  and  who  swap  gossip  across  the 
street  with  the  Saturday  night  shoppers 
c-oming  out  of  what  used  to  be  Mackenzie's 
store,  have  turned  it  on  their  tongues  and 
blown  it  out  with  the  smoke  several  thous- 
and times.  Nevertheless,  there  must  be  a 
little  truth  in  the  story.  There  is  some- 
thing familiar  in  the  way  in  which  Mac- 
kenzie is  alleged  to  have  walked  up  to  the 
lumber  jack — who  was  spoiling  for  a 
fight,  aching  for  it,  crying  out  for  it — 
and  to  have  quietly  roped  him  up.  The 
City  of  Toronto  is  forever  and  a  day  bawl- 
ing defiances  at  Mackenzie,  and  every  once 
in  a  while  he  steps  out  to  see  what  the 
trouble  is,  and  ties  it  up  in  a  new  place. 

Of  course,  there  were  marked  evidences 
of  "Individuality"  in  the  young  "Bill 
Mackenzie."  There  is  no  question  but 
that  he  had  plenty  of  it,  even  when  he 
was  school-teaching.  It  persisted  in  his 
make-up  down  to  the  days  when  he  and 
his  brothers  owned  the  saw  mill  in  the 
village,  and  when,  later,  they  accepted 
contracts  for  cutting  cordwood  for  the  en- 
gines of  the  old  Victoria  &  Haliburton 
Railway.  At  all  events,  from  cutting 
cordwood  for  the  road  he  took  up  carpen- 
tering on  the  railroad  stations  which  were 
being  built  at  that  time.  From  this  he 
drifted  into  all  sorts  of  "odd  jobs"  on 
Ontario  railroads,  until  he  came  to  meet 
James  Ross  and  other  people  who  now 
live  in  palaces  in  Montreal  and  read  the 
financial  pages  of  the  newspapers. 

The  story  goes  that  young  Mackenzie, 
who  by  this  time  wasn't  so  young  after 
all,  and  who  had  paid  back  the  money  he 
borrowed  from  the  tavern-keepers  and 
others,  for  his  education,  went  west,  to 
take  part  in  the  building  of  the  C.  P.  R., 


and  that  his  going  was  the  result  of  an 
invitation  from  James  Ross,  who  was  at 
that  time  laying  the  foundation  for  all 
the  anecdotes  which  have  since  been  told 
about  him  and  his  work  in  the  west. 

At  all  events,  Mackenzie  went  west. 

What  he  did  there  is  an  old  story.  Ties 
an  1  more  ties ;  contracts  and  then  more 
contracts;  losses  on  some  and  profits  on 
others;  these  were  Mackenzie's  experi- 
ences. But,  by  and  by,  his  experience 
with  lo.sses  made  him  very  cunning.  He 
began  to  observe  the  things  that  caused 
him  to  lose,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  he  profitted.  He  became  a  skilled 
appraiser  of  railroad  construction  costs. 

When  he  was  working  on  a  contract 
for  snow-jsheds  in  the  mountains,  it  is 
said  that  he  met  Mann.  At  least.  Sir 
Donald,  when  asked  by  the  writer,  where 
he  had  first  met  Mackenzie,  reverted  to 
the  daj'S  when  he  was  working  on  snow- 
shed  contracts,  and  Mackenzie  was  doing 
something  in  the  same  line,  nearby.  There 
must  be  a  good  story  in  the  meeting  of 
these  two  men,  because  Sir  Donald  chuc- 
kled and  went  off  into  a  reverie,  from 
which  he  emerged  five  minutes  latex,  only 
to  say,  "I'd  like  like  hell  to  tell  you—" 
and  then  he  went  off  into  another  reverie 
and  forgot  about  the  interviewer's  original 
question. 

To  follow  Mackenzie  from  his  railroad- 
ing days  in  the  west  down  to  to-day  is  to 
get  a  great  deal  of  Canadian  Railroad  His- 
tory mixed  into  the  story,  and  to  be  for- 
ever juggling  with  the  names  of  Ross  and 
Holt  and  other  men  of  familiar  fame. 
From  one  contract  to  another  Mackenzie 
&  Mann  progressed.  They  undertook 
contracts  for  all  sorts  of  lines.  They  be- 
came masters  of  the  art  of  laying  steel 
rails — anywhere.  M.  &  M.  worked  on  the 
C.P.R.  short  lines  through  Maine.  They 
lost  money  at  first,  but  won  out  in  the  end, 
and  taekled  something  else.  Then,  after 
dabbling  in  a  street  railway  or  two,  Mac- 
kenzie— with  ^lann — started  buying  "sec- 
ond-hand" railways. 

In  the  west,  it  is  one  of  the  first  things 
any  child  is  taught: — Which  was  the  first 
road  purchased  by  the  Great  Mackenzie 
&  Mann?    That  is  the  question. 

AriMuer — The  road  to  Dauphin. 

Question — Was  that  road  on  a  paying 
basis? 
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Ansiver — No. 

Question — Did  they  make  it  pay? 

A  71SW e r — You  bet. 

Half  the  children  in  the  west  think 
Mackenzie  &  Mann  invented  wheat- — 
which  is  the  greatest  thing  on  earth  to 
them.  The  other  half  think  that  the  C. 
P.  R.  did.  The  next  generation  will  learn 
that  it  was  the  G.  T.  P.  But  this  is  antici- 
pating. 

M.  &  M.  had  bought  their  first  second- 
hand road.  The  staff  was  thirteen  men 
and  a  boy.  After  that  they  attended  the 
auction  sales  of  other  railways  which  had 
been  built  by  overly  sanguine  gentlemen. 
They  bought,  for  instance,  the  Pt.  Arthur, 
Duluth  &  Winnipeg  Railway,  which  had 
fallen  upon  such  evil  days  that  its  initials 
were  interpreted,  ''Poverty,  Agony,  Dis- 
tress and  Wret^^hedness."  But  the  poverty 
soon  vanished.  Mackenzie  &  Mann  inocu- 
lated it  with  the  germs  of  Life  and  Earn- 
ing Power. 

It  might  be  said  that  Mackenzie,  as 
president  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  was 
a  Prince  of  Second-hand  Dealers — second- 
hand on  a  large  scale,  of  course.  Even 
yet,  his  transcontinental  road  is  in  tatters 
and  patches,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time, 
according  to  .some  people's  experience,  be- 
fore a  train  can  travel  at  more  than  three 
miles  an  hour  on  .some  of  the  back 
stretches  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
without  wrecking  all  the  gla.ssware  in  the 
dining  car  and  painting  the  interior  of 
the  coaches  with  the  thinking  organs  of 
the  pas.sengers,  minced.  The  track  in 
certain  parts,  such  as  referred  to,  is  bal- 
la.st-hungry.  It  heaves  and  sags,  it  is  so 
distressed.  But  there  is  some  sort  of  an 
explanation  for  it.  The  C.  N.  R.  officials 
from  Head  Office  will  explain  it  all  away 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  diligently 
inquiring  bondholder.  But  they  cannot 
keep  their  trainmen  from  crying  and 
cursing — nor  the  glasses  on  the  table. 

Sir  William  Mackenzie  has  become 
identified  with  public  interests  everywhere, 
A  transcontinental;  a  .street  railway  in 
Winnipeg  and  another  in  Toronto;  these 
are  the  works  by  which  he  is  most  readily 
known.  His  timber  interests  in  British 
Columbia,  his  whaling  interests  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  his  mining  companies  might,  by 
Social]. stic  per.sons,  be  said  to  be  "Public 
Interests"  insofar  as  they  are  part  of  the 


country  which  is  the  heritage  of  the  Cana- 
dian people.  In  Mexico  and  South  Am- 
erica, Sir  William  dominates  organizations 
which  sell  very  Existence  itself  to  the 
natives,  namely,  water  and  light,  and,  less 
important,  but  none  the  less  valuable, 
tramways  and  power.  Sir  William  would 
tell  you,  if  he  cared  enough,  that  he  was 
giving  these  people  better  service  at  less 
co-t ;  that  he  was  developing  things  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  developed. 
Socialists  would  say  that  this  .sort  of  ser- 
vice and  development  should  be  carried 
on  by  government.  They  would  remove 
the  element  of  individual  enterprise 
which  Sir  William  injects  into  all  situa- 
tions. 

In  recent  years  the  pre.sident  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  has  become 
the  head  of  the  Electric  Ring  in  Ontario. 
At  lea.s-t.,  it  is  called  ''Ring."  It  is  really 
nothing  more  than — William  Mackenzie. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  a  great  rush  to 
develop  power  from  Niagara  Falls.  Sev- 
eral companies  erected  great  engineering 
works  on  the  Canadian  .side.  One  of  them, 
the  Electrical  Development  Company, 
came  "a  cropper."  Its  works  were  offered 
for  .sale.  The  Whitney  Government,  con- 
templating Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mi.s.sion,  decided  not  to  buy — until  after-' 
ward,  when  William  Mackenzie  had 
bought  the  concern:  another  cai^e  of  a 
.second-hand  deal.  Then,  the  Whitney 
Government  did  what  all  Ontario  people 
know  it  did — built  a  second  line  of  tran.s- 
mi.ssion  towers  and  came  into  competition 
with  the  Mackenzie  line.  Very  recently 
the  City  of  Toronto  had  an  opportunity 
to  buy  the  Toronto  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany, instead  of  Imilding  a  duplicate  .sy.s- 
tem  to  compete  with  it.  But  the  city  fail- 
ed and  Sir  William  bought  it. 

Thus  are  his  interests  being  brought  to 
bear  directly  against  the  Ontario  Public 
Ownership  Movement.  It  will  be  the  same 
when  he  secures  the  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned Hudson's  Bay  Railway, 
which  the  we.st  demands  must  be  operated 
l)y  the  Government.  He  may  not  make 
the  competition  in  Ontario  electrical  mat- 
ters seriou.^ly  active.  He  may  have  rea- 
sons of  his  own  for  being  "kind  and 
patient"  with  that  Government.  But  whe- 
ther he  declares  war  or  not,  there  is  war 
in    Sir    William's    heart.     For     he    is    a 
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champion  of  private  enterprise,  especially  lie  Ownership.     Had  he  been  Czar,  in  ef- 

his  own.  fe<?tj  he  said,  he  would  wipe  it  out. 

Some  years  ago  the  Toronto  Globe  con-  It  may  be  depended  upon  that  Sir  Wil- 
ceived  the  novel  idea  of  asking  various  liam  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  presene 
public  men  within  reach  of  Toronto,  what  the  hunting  grounds  of  indi\-idual  initia- 
each  would  do  if  he  were  Czar  of  Canada,  tive  in  Canada.  He  will  do  everything 
What  would  be  the  first  thing  he  would  possible  to  overcome  the  various  move- 
do?  Some  said  they  would  wipe  out  the  ments — such  as  Public  Ownership — 
bars;  their  answer  was  obvious  from  the  which  are  liable  to  upset  the  confidence 
first.  Some  wanted  .single  tax,  some  votes  of  the  English  investor  in  the  ability  of 
for  women,  some  technical  education,  or  -^u^-^  gentlemen  a.^  himself  to  carry  out 
more  public  lavatories,  or  a  higher  tax  on  5^^"-"  ^^F  profiHiiaking.  ^^  hether  to  con- 
dogs.     Sir  Edmund  Walker  had  a  bene-  ?^"^;?,  ^'^  l?F^  ^^'^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ""^^ 

f    ^  ,    ^  »•     1      u         •  J        ^  ing  the  Public  Ownership  movement,  or 

volent,  but  practical  scheme  in  mmd,  and  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  j^.^  ^^^  championing 

he  understood   the  humor   of   the   news-  ^^^  ^j^j^^^  ^^  Individualism  and  guarding 

paper  s  needs  so  far  that  he  wrote  out  his  ^j^^  ^p^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^j^^g  Canadian 

aiL^wer  and  so  .«aved  him.-^elf  from  being  to  find  his  task,  wrestle  Vith  it,  and  be- 

misquoted.    William  Mackenzie  gave  the  eome  a  Man,  may  be  hard  to  decide.    Bui 

reporter   who   happened   to   see  him — an  Sir  William  is  not  affected  one  way  or  an- 

hour  and  a  half  of  solid  talk  against  Pub-  other  by  what  anybody  thinks. 


THE    PASSING 


1  saw  a  rich  man  buried  yesterday 

And  all  the  breathless  street  stood  whispering, 

What  time  he  passed  from  sunlight  to  a  tomb. 

Kank  upon  rank,  a  curious  populace 

Computed  his  possessions,  tearless,  cold; 

Till  durance  spake  with  grim  insistency, 

Drave  them  reluctant  to  the  counting-hoiu<e. 

The  market  place,  the  engine  and  the  forge; 

Some  to  aiL^tere  pain-ridden  hospitals. 

Some  to  the  wrinkled  river  with  its  ships; 

Till  the  black  cortege  was  a  memory 

And  the  dull  roar  of  commerce  throbbed  again. 

But  in  a  quiet  hollow  of  a  hill 

Lay  the  lost  leader,  and  his  mighty  brain 

Slept  on  and  on,  nor  heard,  so  deep  the  sleep: 

He  had  embarked,  this  lone  itinerant, 

L^pon  so  vast  so  limitless  a  tide 

That  time  nor  tears  set  any  boundary 

To  mark  its  far  immeasurable  marge. 

Thus  when  my  soul  turns  in  upon  itself. 

The  ending  of  the  last  laborious  day, 

Rings  coin,  casts  balances  and  reckons  up 

The  cash  and  credit  of  my  treasure  house. 

May  I  not  be  as  one  who,  dumb  and  blind, 

Gropes  in  the  earth  with  gnarled  and  crooked  hands; 

But  from  the  shadow  of  his  own  desire 

Lift  Thou  Thy  child,  nor  leave  him  desolate. 

Naked — afraid — and  dreadfully  alone. 

— Alan  Sullivan, 


The  Opening  Game 


By 


William   Banks 


I 


The — er,  I  mean  I  have  a  most  im- 
portant engagement  at — oh,  well, 
never  mind  the  rest."  Thus  Mr.  George 
Dalhousie,  a  junior  partner  of  the  great 
brokerage  firm  of  Dalhousie  Brothers  and 
Company,  to  his  confidential  clerk.  His 
hair  was  well  sprinkled  with  grey ;  he  had 
the  reputation  on  ''the  street"  of  being 
safe  and  sane,  and  his  firm  was  well  known 
to  be  eminently  successful. 

The  clerk  nodded  understandingly,  and 
there  was  a  ghost  of  a  smile  about  his 
mouth;  a  mouth  that  in  business  hours, 
at  any  rate,  was  never  unnecessarily  open- 
ed. He  lingered  a  little,  apparently  busi- 
ly engaged  in  sorting  the  letters  and  pa- 
pers that  had  been  turned  over  to  him, 
and  his  employer  smiled.  "And  there'll 
be  no  need  for  you  to  stay  after  2.30  to- 
day, Dickson.     How's  the  weather?" 

"Fine  and  warm." 

"Did  you  ring  up  the  observatory?" 

"Yes,  sir.  They  say  there's  no  chance 
of  a  change  this  afternoon,  the  outlook  is 
for  two  or  three  days  of  fine  weather." 

"Good.  Send  Thomas  over  to  the  res- 
taurant. He  knows  what  I  want. — I'll 
take  luncheon  here  to-day." 

A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Dalhousie  was 
slowly  disposing  of  his  luncheon,  and  at 
the  same  time  poring  over  the  sporting 
page  of  a  city  daily  newspaper.  "Hum — 
going  to  put  a  left-wheeler  in  the  box, 
after  all,  eh !  Well,  I  hope  he  stays  to  the 
finish.  Many  a  good  lefty  blows  up  in 
the  seventh.  Blinkskey  at  first — wow,  he's 
a  hummer.  Homerun  Blinksey.  Will  I 
ever  forget  that  last  game  with  Jersey 
City  in  1908 — no,  by  George!  it  was  only 
last  year.  Two  on  bases,  nobody  out, 
Blinksey  to  the  bat,  three  ruus  wanted  to 


tie  the  score.  Oh,  joy! — oh,  something 
else,"  he  said,  as  the  door  of  the  office 
opened  and  his  brother  Thomas,  the  head 
of  the  firm,  walked  in,  a  human  machine 
whose  first  and  last  love  was  business. 

"I  see  the  Loadstone  is  down  a  quarter," 
he  said  abruptly,  "and  you're  carrying  a 
good  deal  of  it,  George." 

"Sure.  But  what's  the  use  of  worry- 
ing? It's  a  good  thing.  To-morrow  it's 
likely  to  be  up  again." 

"I'm  not  so  sure.  The  market  all  round 
is  inclined  to  be  saggy." 

"Let  her  sag.  I'm  not  going  to  look 
for  props  to-day.  I'm  off  to  .  .  ."  he 
checked  himself,  and  furtively  buried  the 
newspaper  he  had  been  reading  among  a 
pile  of  letters  and  documents. 

"Doran  will  be  over  at  three  o'clock 
about  that  bond  issue  he  wants  us  to 
handle,"  said  his  brother.  "I  suppose 
you'll  be  on  hand." 

"Guess  again  old — I  mean  I'm  sorry 
Tom,  but  I  can't;  most  important  engage- 
ment. You  can  do  all  that  is  necessary. 
I  " 

A  sharp  ring  on  the  telephone  inter- 
rupted him.  He  answered  promptly, 
"Well,  well,"  and  then  gave  vent  to  a  loud 
"What!"  at  the  same  time  glancing  guilt- 
ily at  his  brother.  The  latter  sat  down 
near  the  desk,  obviously  impatient,  and 
heard  this:  "Me!  Why,  you  old  wind- 
jammer I  haven't  done  anything  like  that 
in  twenty  years  .  .  .  You  did !  .  .  . 
You're  kidding  me  .  .  .  Sure  I  will, 
if  you  do  .  .  .  All  right.  I'll  come 
at  once." 

He  was  grinning  rather  foolishly  as  he 
hung  up  the  receiver  and  reached  for  his 
hat.  "You'll  have  to  excuse  me,  Tom,"  he 
said,  "but  I've  got  to  go  now.    See  you  to- 
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morrow.  Drop  the  catch  on  the  door,  as 
you  go  out,  will  you?"  and  he  fairly  ran 
from  the  room,  a  bright  and  airy  apart- 
ment with  windows  overlooking  the  main 
street.  His  brother  sat  there  for  some 
time  afterwards,  with  pad  and  pencil,  mak- 
ing notes,  adding,  subtracting,  sometimes 
frowning,  and  sometimes  getting  as  near 
to  smiling  as  he  had  known  how  for  years 
past. 

The  blare  of  a  brass  band  disturbed 
him.  He  did  not  recognize  the  tune, 
though  any  boy  could  have  told  him  that 
it  was  ''Has  Anybody  Here  Seen  Kelly." 
With  an  impatient  gesture  he  threw  down 
the  writing  pad  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow. The  band  that  had  disturbed  him 
occupied  seats  on  an  electric  tally-ho. 
There  followed  a  number  of  carriages  the 
first  two  or  three  of  which  contained  well 
groomed,  well  dressed,  and  undeniably 
well  fed  gentlemen,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
assume  a  blase  air.  Their  efforts  utterly 
failed  to  counteract  the  importance  thev 
felt  to  be  theirs.  If  Mr.  Thomas  Dal- 
housie  had  kept  in  touch  with  other  mat- 
ters as  closely  as  he  had  with  the  business 
world  he  would  at  once  have  told  himself 
that  these  were  ''The  officers  and  direct- 
ors." Thereafter  came  other  carriages 
containing  sunburned  gentlemen  wearing 
peaked  caps,  and  a  sort  of  uniform,  and 
Thomas  Dalhousie  muttered  sarcastically 
"baseball  players."  He  loathed  himself 
for  ha\dng  spent  so  much  time  watching 
the  procession,  and  was  about  to  turn  from 
the  window  when  he  caught  sight  of  a 
familiar  face  looking  up  at  him  from  a 
carriage  in  which  were  some  of  the  play- 
ers. Yes,  and  the  owner  of  the  face  was 
waving  a  hat  at  him.  "George"  he  snap- 
ped, and  this  time  he  fled  from  the  win- 
dow and  rushed  to  his  own  room,  lock- 
ing the  door  behind  him. 

He  was  angry,  very  angry.  George 
was  disgracing  the  firm:  his  actions  w^ere 
absurd,  undignified,  unworthy.  To-mor- 
row he  would  take  him  sharply  to  task; 
he — and  then  he  became  angry  with  him- 
self, for  in  the  very  midst  of  his  thoughts 
as  to  what  he  should  say  to  George  and 
how  he  should  say  it,  this  question  flashed 
across  his  mind,  "I  wonder  who'll  win?" 
He  stamped  one  heavy  foot,  and  spurned 
the  question,  but  it  wouldn't  take  a  spurn. 
It  mocked  him,  it  brought  other  questions 
in  its  train.     "How  long  since  you  took  a 


day  off?  *  *  *  j)q  yQ^  remmeber 
when  a  seat  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
bleachers  was  good  enough  for  you  be- 
cause you  couldn't  afford  one  in  the 
grand  stand?"  *  *  *  ''How  about  the 
day  you  saw  the  pennant  won?"  *  *  * 
He  tried  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  busi- 
ness. He  wondered  what  the  "street" 
would  think  if  it  were  known — and  his 
wondering  was  cut  short  by  the  entry  of 
■a  boy  with  an  envelope  addressed  to  him, 
marked  "urgent."  He  tore  it  open  quick- 
ly, and  read  the  enclosure.  It  was  from 
Doran,  and  curt  enough, 
"Dear  Dalhousie: — 

Please  cancel  appmt.  Will  see  you  to- 
morrow a.m.  Oft'  to  the  opening  ball 
game.    Haven't  missed  one  in  ten  years." 

He  tore  the  note  into  shreds  and  expend- 
ed unnecessary  energy  in  throwing  them 
into  the  waste  paper  basket.  Then,  he  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  viciously  kick  the 
basket  over,  instantly,  however,  placing 
it  upright  and  hastily  glancing  around  as 
though  afraid  that  someone  had  noticed 
this  unusual  exhibition  of  feeling  on  his 
part,  for  above  all  elese  he  prided  himself 
on  his  self-control. 

But  the  questions  would  not  down. 
They  were  thronging  his  brain ;  he  almost 
fancied  voices  were  uttering  them,  "Do 
you  remember  the  days  when  'What's  the 
score'  was  a  pregnant  question  to  you,  if 
you  could  not  afford  to  go  to  the  game?" 
*  *  *  "Have  you  forgotten  how  your 
first  employer  once  took  you  to  the  game, 
and  you  sat  in  the  grand  stand  among 
the  mighty?"  *  *  *  ''Do  you—"  He 
rose  suddenly  from  his  chair  glanced  has- 
tily at  the  clock,  and  then  taking  up  a 
newspaper  turned  to  the  sporting  page. 
A  rapid  perusal  of  one  item,  another 
glance  at  the  clock,  and  then  the  pressure 
of  a  call  button  on  his  desk,  brought  a 
chief  clerk  to  him. 

."I'm  going  out  for  the  afternoon, 
Joseph,"  said  Mr.  Thomas  Dalhousie. 
"Mr.  George  will  also  be  away — 'Er — You 
might,  that  is — well  if  any  of  the  staff 
desire  to  go  to  the  ball  game  and  you 
find  that  it  will  not  interfere  w^th  the- 
the-er-well  if  you  can  spare  any  of  them 
let  them  go,  Joseph." 

Joseph  fought  hard  against  a  desire  to 
smile  and  lost,  but  he  was  immensely  re- 
lieved to  find  Mr.  Dalhousie's  mouth 
drawn  up  in  what  was  at  least  an  attempt 
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to  smile.  He  left  the  room  in  undigni- 
fied ha.ste,  but  not  so  fjust  a,s  his  employer 
who  piussed  him  in  the  corridor  and  made 
a  dash  for  the  elevator.  Meanwhile 
Joseph  spread  the  news  in  the  office, 
whereupon  the  switchboard  girl  being  the 
first  to  recover  from  the  shock,  franti- 
cally demanded  of  central  a  certain  num- 
ber and  after  a  few  brief  and  almost 
hysterical  remarks  through  the  ''sender" 
declared,  "It's  true  Gus;  I'm  leaving  now. 
Meet  you  at  once,"  and  thereupon  she 
made  a  new  record  in  departing  in  a  few 
minutes  without  even  asking  any  of  the 
typewriter  girls  if  her  hat  was  straight. 

Half  an  hour  later  Mr.  George  Dal- 
housie,  sitting  with  a  group  of  friends  in 
the  grand  stand,  joined  with  them  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  "fans,"  and  "fanes.ses,"  in 
a  mighty  roar  signalizing  the  first  hit  of 
the  game  made  by  a  member  of  the  home 
team.  As  the  .shouting  died  away  and  in 
silent  eagerne.ss  all  were  leaning  forward 
to  observe  the  fate  of  the  next  batsman, 


somebody  slapped  George  on  the  back 
with  a  "Have  I  mi.ssed  anything  good,  old 
man?" 

(}eorge  turned  a  face  marked  with  sur- 
[)ri.se,  wonder  and  disbelief  toward  the 
speaker,  gasped  once  or  twice,  and  then 
managed  to  blurt  out,  "No — no,  Tom. 
First  innings  for  our  fellows." 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  an.swered  Tom. 
"I'm  lucky  usually.  Gue.ss  this  is  our 
day. 

"Sure,"  answered  George,  "sure,"  and 
then  he  stood  up  and  relieved  himself  of 
some  remarks  in  a  tone  that  startled  the 
grand  stand  and  stirred  up  the  bleachers. 
"Soak  it,  Jinnny  boy" — to  the  batsman, 
"Soak  it  good.  We've  got  the  only  ori- 
ginal horseshoe  on  the  stand.  This  is  ow' 
day." 

And  it  was.  But  only  Mr.  Thomas 
Dalhousie  understood  the  reason  for  his 
brother's  outbreak  at  the  moment  when 
no  one  else  saw  anything  to  break  out 
about. 


AN  IDYL  OF  THE  IDOL  OF  THE  KING 


I  idly  set  myself  to  sing 

An  idyl  of  an  idle  King. 

An  idyl  is  an  idle  song 

That's  sung  to  please  the  idle  throng. 

I  found  his  ancient  idol,  Jing, 
Was  twice  as  idle  as  the  King — 
There  I've  begun  my  idyl  wrong, 
I  find  that  idol's  name  was  Jong. 

This  idol,  Jong  (or  was  it  Jing?) 
Was  certainly  an  idle  thing. 
(No  matter  whether  Jing  or  Jong) 
He  had  been  idle  ages  long. 

As  idle  I  who  .sit  and  sing 
As  was  that  idol  of  the  King, 
As  idle  as  this  idle  song 
About  that  idle  idol,  Jong. 

For  surely  'tis  an  idle  thing 

To  idly  sit  and  idly  sing 

Of  Idol  Jong  (or  was  it  Jing?)  — 

No  matter  w^hich  is  right  or  wrong. 

The  world  will  idly  jig  along 

(Or  is  it  Jog?) — What  boots  this  song? 

James  P.  Haverson. 
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LOADING    AT    FORT   WILLIAM 


The  Waking^lof  the^  Great  Lakes 


By 

Britton  B.  Cooke 


A  ROBIN  appeared  in  a  Montreal 
back-yard  one  day,  and  throwing- 
out  his  chest,  announced  to  all  and 
sundry,  but  particularly  to  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  that  he  had  secured  a  suit- 
able telephone  pole  from  which  to  dis- 
course to  the  earth  beneath  upon  the 
delicacy  of  spring  worms. 

A  slant  of  sun  struggled  over  a  British 
Columbia  mountain  top,  and,  touching  a 
piece  of  ice  that  lay  sheltered  high  on  the 
great  hill,  waked  it  and  sent  a  stream  of 
silver  water  swinging  now  like  a  thread, 
now  like  a  wind-tossed  curtain,  from  one 
dizzy  ledge  of  rock  down  to  another,  and 
so  into  the  Kicking  Horse. 

A  crow  toiled  heavily  across  an  hun- 
dred acres  of  Manitoba  farm,  underneath 


which  the  germs  of  Number  One  Hard 
were  waiting,  like  actors  in  the  wings,  for 
the  Sun  to  give  the  cue  for  their  appear- 
ance over-ground. 

A  steer  in  Alberta,  answering  some  new 
impulse  within  himself,  bawled  lustily. 
A  farm  wife  in  Quebec  prepared  a  row  of 
sugar  sap  pails  and  set  them  out  in  the 
sun.  A  habitant  whistled.  An  Arcadian 
looked  at  his  apple  trees;  and  a  man  in 
Halifax  forgot  his  law  books — for  they 
breed  great  lawyers  in  that  country — and 
nodded  to  a  Conservative  across  the  street 
with  whom  he  had  not  been  on  speaking 
terms  for  twelve  months. 

And  it  was  Spring. 

And  the  same  mysterious  impulse  that 
prompted  the  robin  and  the  man  in  Hali- 
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fax,  revived  life  in  an  hundred  grimy 
docks,  a  score  of  reprobate  coal  chutes,  a 
hundred  rusty  freight  boats,  stone  hookers 
and  sailing  schooners,  and  waked  again — 
the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Great  Lakes  themselves  need  no 
waking.  There  is  a  rime  of  frost  around 
their  edges  while  the  winter  lasts.  The 
ice  hummocks  on  the  shore  rise  higher 
and  higher  with  each  christening  of  spray 
or  each  snow  fall.  But  out  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  shore  ice,  the  lakes  are  never 
done  tossing,  and  only  the  absence  of  the 
freight  boats  and  passenger  steamers  shows 
the  difference  between  winter  and  sum- 
mer. It  is  only  the  shore  that  has  to  be 
awakened  where  the  wharves  are  deserted. 
The  funnels  of  the  most  intrepid  vessels 
on  the  lakes  are  covered  with  boards  to 
keep  out  the  snow.  The  captains  are 
scattered.  The  mates  and  wheelmen  have 
melted  away  inland.  The  engineer  and 
his  oilers  are  not  to  be  seen.  And  the 
stevedores  have  gone  the  way  of  the  deck- 
hands, and  the  waterfront  saloons  of  the 
Great  Lakes  languish. 


But  the  same    fire    that    unbinds  the 

purse  of  Nature  and  looses  upon  the  world 

the  vernal  rhymer,  that  lights  the  black 

places  under  the  leaves  with  the  light  of 

arbutus  and  hepatica,  restores  life  to  the 

lake  shipping,  lifts  the  lids  from  gallant 

funnels  and  recalls  the  wandering  sailor 

to  his  place. 

*         *         *         * 

I  met  a  mate  in  MacDonald's  saloon  by 
the  waterfront  in  Montreal,  who  was  hav- 
ing a  last  taste  of  refreshment  before  put- 
ting aboard  his  vessel. 

''I  b'en  clear  around  the  world  this 
winter,"  he  said,  setting  down  his  glass 
with  just  a  slight  thump,  "An'  I  tell  y' 
there  ain't  no  place  I  care  about  sailin' 
on  more  than  these  here  lakes.  I  shipped 
aboard  a'  Empress  at  Halifax  and  worked 
m'  Avay  across,  for'd.  Wen  I  struck 
Liverpool  I  had  a  bit  of  money  in  my 
pocket  but  I  met  some  green  onions  and 
that  was  the  end  of  m'  pile.  I  got  a  job 
on  a  dock,  handlin'  cat'l'  and  that  fed  me 
for  a  week.  I  got  another  job  slingin' 
hash  in  a  cheap  foodery  and  made  enough 
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to  get  t'  London,  But  London  got  my 
goat.  Couldn't  stand  it.  I  got  a  deck 
hand's  job  to  Brindisi.  Got  from  there  t.o 
Alexandria.  Pretty  near  got  knifed  in  a 
row  there  one  night,  and  I  beat  it  for 
Cairo.  Met  a  fellow  in  a  dump  in  Cairo. 
He  was  in  a  fair  way  to  gettin'  beat  up 
and  we  stuck  it  out  together.  He  had  a 
little  herd  of  simoleums  and  offered  to  go 
halves  till  I  could  get  some  wind.  So  we 
paid  our  fare  to  Calcutta  and  worked  our 
passage  on  a  Blue  Funnel  from  there 
around  to  Vancouver.  I  made  enough  at 
Black  Jack  in  Vancouver  to  square  up 
and  we  beat  the  C.P.R.  to  Montreal.  I've 
been  driving  a  cab  in  Montreal  f'r  three 
weeks — f'r  a  lady   frien'   of  mine,"  this 

with  a  leer,  "and  now,  by I'm  goin' 

to  clear  out.  I'm  back  at  my  proper  job 
which  is  connected  with  the  lake  freightin' 
business  and  let  me  tell  you  boys,  lake 
freightin 's  got  'em  all  beat.  I'd  be  a 
damn  oiler  on  a  stone-boat  on  the  great 
lakes  'fore  I'd  sail  on  the  other  water." 

"Wha's  the    mat'r    with    salt    wat'r?" 
growled  a  voice    farther    down    the  long 


shining  bar,  "I  wan'  t'  know  wha's  you 
said  about  salt  wat'r.     You  hear  me?" 

''I  say,"  called  back  the  mate,  "I  say 
it's  rotten.  It's  too  long  between  ports  an' 
the  crews  is  dirty." 

His  interlocutor  seemed  satisfied.  He 
quieted  down,  with  a  grumble  or  two. 
"Tha's  right,"  he  said.  "I  thou'd  p'r'aps 
you  said  so'thing  else.  If — if — "  un- 
steadily, "if  you'd  'a  said  any  diff'runt,  I 
reckon  I'd  maybe  've  had  t'  kill  you.  Old 
Boy." 

Whereupon  the  two  lake  sailors  fell  in- 
to an  unusually  friendly  conversation. 

Later  that  night  I  groped  my  way  along 
a  dock,  felt  around  in  the  darkness  for 
the  ladder  and  crawled  cautiously  up  on 
the  deck  of  a  freighter  upon  which  I  was 
to  be  a  passenger  on  the  first  trip  of  the 
season.  The  ship's  dog  bounded  up  to 
me  like  a  cat  in  the  darkness,  but  when  I 
stood  still  and  it  came  near  enough,  it 
recognized  a  person  who  had  been  given 
the  privilege  of  travelling  on  the  same 
vessel  with  himself,  and  let  me  pass.  I 
lifted   my   feet   carefully  so   as   to   avoid 
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stumbling  and  breaking  my  neck  on  the 
cables  that  creaked  between  our  steel  decks 
and  the  snubbing  posts  on  the  wharf.  I 
walked  forward  down  the  long  length  of 
open  deck  which  lies  between  the  galley, 
which  is  aft,  and  the  bridge  and  officers' 
quarters,  which  are  in  the  bow.  And  fin- 
ally I  reached  the  captain's  rooms. 

"Did  you  mail  'em?"  he  demanded,  as 
I  stepped  over  the  high  sill  of  the  door  in- 
to his  room. 

"Yes.  They'll  go  out  on  the  morning 
train  for  Toronto." 

He  seemed  satisfied.  He  had  referred 
to  the  picture  post  cards  w^hich  he  always 
sent  to  his  wdfe,  up  in  Bruce  county,  on 
his  first  trip. 

"I've  had  a  lot  of  mail,"  he  said,  after 
a  considerable  pause,  "I  got  a  post  card 
from  Tommy  Perkins  and  another  from 
Watson  of  the  Nevada  and  a  whole  bunch 
of  others.  They're  all  back  again.  All 
but  Mogridge  and  he's  quittin'  the  sailing 
business  and  going  in  for  keepin'  a  candy 
store  in  Guelph.  Peters  has  been  changed 
from  the  Wadoncah  to  the  Abaria.  'Bar- 
ia's  a  better  boat.  He  won't  have  so  damn 
much  w^orry  about  comin'  down  the  Lime 
Kiln  Crossings  with  a  vessel  that  can't  be 
relied  upon  to  steer  any  more  than  you 
could  rely  on  an  old  sow  to  steer  by  her 
tail.     He'll  be  glad  of  that." 

"I  was  in  MacUonald's  saloon  for 
awhile  to-ni — ." 

"Y'  were  where?"  bawled  the  skipper, 
sitting  up  with  a  start,  in  his  Morris  chair, 
"Y'  were  where,  did  y'  say?" 

"A  saloon — MacDonald's!" 

"MacDonald's!  You're  a  fool." 

"Why?" 


"Got  any  money  left?" 
-  "All  I  had  with  me." 

"Well,"  he  ruminated,  settling  back, 
"There  sure  is  special  winds  made  f'r 
fools  and  childr'n.  That  was  a  fair  to 
middlin'  low  dive  you  were  in,  young 
man.  Next  time,  don't  go  pokin'  around 
so  brash.     What'd  vou  see?" 

"Mostly  drunks."" 

"Hmph!" 

"And  there  was  a  mate  there  who  said 
he'd  been  all  around  the  world  this  last 
winter.  He  started  to  slam  salt-water  sail- 
ing and  I  thought  there  was  a  row  com- 
ing. But  there  wasn't.  These  fellows 
seem  to  do  a  lot  of  travelling  in  winter 
when  the  boats  are  laid  up." 

"Yes.  They  do  do  some,"  echoed  the 
Old  Man,  "but  what  was  that  mate  like?" 
He  asked  the  question  almost  curtly. 

I  described  him. 

"Sure  he  had  a  birthmark  on  the  side 
of  his  face?" 

"Sure." 

"Well,  don't  you  know^  that  that  was 
the  mate  of  this  damn  vessel  and  that  I've 
been  sittin'  here  for  two  hours  waitin'  for 
him  to  come  aboard  with  my  papers? 
That's  our  mate.  MacDonald's,  did  you 
sav?" 

""I  said  it." 

"I'll  send  Fogarty  (the  purser).  No  I 
won't,  I'll  go  m'self.  Want  to  come?  If 
v'  do  I'll  show  y'  the  town  good  and 
proper." 

So  we  went  forth  to  see  the  town  and 
find  the  mate. 

The  waterfront  of  Montreal,  that  part 
of  it  where  the  lake  boats  are  concerned, 
was  teeming  with  the  re-awakened  life  of 
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the  docks.  French  deck  hands,  Cockney 
deckhands,  wheelsmen,  mates,  second 
mates,  and  even  some  captains,  were  to  be 
found  in  every  bar,  every  favorable  street 
corner  and  some  even  were  gathered  un- 
der the  arc  lights  on  the  docks,  leaning 
against  cables  or  snubbing  posts,  talking. 

One  place  was  an  Irishman's  little 
gambling  house.  We  were  still  on  the 
hunt  for  Macey,  the  mate,  having  failed 
t€  find  him  at  MacDonalds,  and  the  skip- 
per thought  there  was  a  chance  of  finding 
him  at  Dennis's.  The  skipper's  face  was 
passport  enough  for  himself  and  for  me 
too.  We  stood  in  a  convenient  corner  and 
watched  the  little  groups  clustered  about 
the  wheels, 

''They're  a  sober  bunch  here,  d'ye  see?" 
said  the  Captain,"  Dennis  isn't  lookin'  for 
trouble  and  when  a  man's  drunk  he  makes 
it  risky  for  Dennis.  I  didn't  think  Macey 
"d  be  here  but  it  was  worth  tryin'  and  I'll 
leave  word  with  Dennis  to  send  him 
aboard  if  he  does  come." 

"Are  these  mostlv  sailors?"  I  asked. 

"Mostly.  That  little  fellow  over  there 
is  a  new.spaperman,  reports  the  shipping 
news  for  one  of  the  Montreal  papers. 
Once,  when  Old  Dave  MacPherson  had 
had  a  row  with  his  wife  and  he  wanted  to 
get  even,  he  got  the  newspaperman  to  fix 
things  so  that  his  vessel  wasn't  reported. 
The  owners  knew,  but  Old  Dave  got  a 
yarn  into  the  paper  that  his  vessel  was  ten 
days  overdue  from  Hamilton.  It  hum- 
bled his  old  woman  fir.st  rate." 

"Whose  the  old  man?" 

"That  one?  That's  Plerk.  Meanest 
man  on  earth.  Sails  the  Serpentine — 
wooden  girl  with    a  high    stern    painted 


green  and  yellow,  tied  up  across  from  us 
in  the  slip  we're  in.  He  never  drinks, 
never  got  nutty  over  a  woman  in  his  life, 
even  when  he  was  young.  Just  grabs  his 
money  and  puts  it  up  in  little  bets  on  the 
wheel.  Never  loses  anything  worth  while. 
Thinks  he  can  beat  the  bank  by  making 
piker's  bets.  Oh,  he's  an  old  son  of  a 
gun." 

We  went  out.  Two  blocks  further 
along  we  met  a  little  French-Canadian 
policeman  expostulating  with  a  tipsy 
sailor.  It  was  Macey.  The  Skipper  took 
him  with  us. 

"Y're  drunk,"  said  the  skipper,  scold- 
ing as  we  went  along,  "and  you've  been 
tellin'  y're  usual  lies.  Y'  been  givin' 
people  that  song  and  dance  about  bein' 
'round  the  world  again.  Why  can't  you 
stop  lyin'  and  drinkin'  so  heavy,  y'  fool. 
Y'  know  perfectly  well  that  y'  weren't  any 
farther  out  of  Canada  than  bein'  night 
watchman  at  a  saw  mill  in  British  Colum- 
bia.    What  makes  you  lie  so?" 

But  Macev  was  obli\'ious. 


The  lakes  are  like  five  cups  overflowing 
from  one  into  the  next  and  from  the  last 
one  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  Superior 
gathers  the  water  from  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  soil,  swallows 
rivers  and  takes  tribute  of  a  thousand  les- 
ser lakes.  Then  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  she 
thrusts  what  she  has  thus  collected  into 
Huron  and  so,  into  Erie  and  Ontario.  The 
traffic  at  Sault  Ste  Marie  has  long  since 
ceased  to  provoke  wonder.  Tonnage  fig- 
ures no  longer  impress  the  blase  Canadian. 
He  looks  for  greater  ships,  deeper  water- 
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ways,  stronger  engines  and  cheaper  freight 
rates. 

Yet  the  waking  of  the  lake  traffic  re- 
news one's  abihty  to  wonder.  From 
Montreal  to  Toronto,  to  Kingston, 
through  the  canal,  across  to  Cleveland, 
thence  to  Windsor  and  Detroit,  the  Sault, 
Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur — these  are 
the  ports,  and  in  each  the  spring  revives 
the  shipping,  one  of  the  vital  elements  in 
the  business  life  of  each  port. 

From  scores  of  slips  the  lake  freighters 
poke  out  their  noses.  A  few  new  lines,  a 
little  paint  and  some  new  parts  in  the  en- 
gine, and  again  they  are  ready  for  sea. 
The  scattered  crew  drifts  back.  Some 
have  been  around  the  world.  Some  have 
been  working  on  ocean  liners.  Some  have 
been  doing  laborers'  work  in  inland  towns. 
Captains  have  been  idling  at  home  with 
their  families — lording  it  over  their  wives 
and  the  kitchen  range.  Engineers  have 
been  similarly  recuperating,  or  perhaps 
tending  the  engine  in  the  home  town's 
pumping  station.  Oilers  have  been  doing 
all  sorts  of  odd  jobs  and  studying  for  their 


promotion.  One  at  a  time,  or  in  two  or 
three,  they  drift  back  to  the  harbor  where 
they  expect  to  ship  again.  Some  take  to 
strange  vessels,  under  captains  they  did 
not  know  before.  Others  return  to  the 
same  old  berth,  the  same  old  wheel  house, 
the  same  room  with  the  dead-light  that 
won't  close  properly,  the  same  old  engine 

to  watch  with  the  same trick  of  trying 

to  break  the  propeller  blades  in  a  dirty 
sea. 

The  first  boats  to  clear  with  a  cargo 
are  a  bit  proud  of  themselves.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  boats.  The 
Captain  makes  a  few  resolutions  as  to  how 
he. is  going  to  save  time  in  getting  his 
cargoes  aboard.  The  purser  is  going  to 
be  on  watch  for  all  the  tricky  bits  of  work 
the  stevedores  or  the  shippers  may  put  up- 
on him.  But  in  the  end  they  settle  down 
to  a  regular  jog  trot.  The  round  becomes 
tne  same  pleasant  old  round  that  it  has 
been  for  years. 

There  are  the  sunny  days  when  the  sun 
glisters  on  the  deck.  The  Captain  reclines 
on  a  stool  behind  the  binnacle  and  specu- 
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lates  through  the  binoculars  what  that  far 
ship  in  the  offing  is  carrying.  The  mate 
chews  luxuriously.  The  purser  decides  to 
desert  his  books  in  the  chart  house,  and 
fishing  out  his  camera,  takes  more  pic- 
tures of  the  ship's  dog  or  the  cook.  The 
engine  purrs  along  at  the  same  old  rate. 
There  is  a  splash  astern  as  the  bilge  water 
goes  overboard  or  the  cook  throws  out  the 
potato  peelings.  Behind  trails  a  long 
stain  in  the  wat€r  left  by  the  submerged 
ash-ejector. 

Evening  drops  along.  The  dark  closes 
in  from  all  around.  Perhaps  the  shore  is 
not  too  far  away  and  the  purser  yawns  as 
he  contemplates  the  peaceful  stone-hook- 
ers, manned  by  a  man  and  a  boy,  a  loaf 
and  a  jug  of  milk,  lying  flapping  idly  in 
an  inshore  breeze.  Then  the  night  falls 
swiftly  and  there  is  nothing  between  the 
bridge  forward  and  the  galley  aft,  but  the 
signal  lights  and  the  shadows  of  steam 
wenches,  masts,  hatches  and  deck  cargo — 
if  there  be  any — mixed  up  between. 

Then  there  is  night  on  the  Detroit, 
when  the  freighter  lies  snugly  beside  the 
spring-piles  on  the  Windsor  side.  Vague 
shapes  are  abroad  on  the  water,  Stout 
cries  from  laboring  hulks,  ask  for  port  or 
starboard.  Somewhere  out  there  the 
launch  of  the  United  States  mail  boat 
from  Detroit  is  darting  out,  to  meet  up- 
coming vessels  and  give  them  their  mail 
in  n  bucket  over  the  side.  Ths  ferry  boats 
between    Detroit   and   Windsor  siimal   to 


slrokes  on  certain  bells,  mounted  on  their 
bridges.  The  lights  of  Detroit  flare  high 
against  the  sky  and  yonder  a  black  liulk 
pushes  its  way  with  a  suiflliug  noise  from 
its  bows,  upstream,  with  a  cargo  of  fright- 
ened freight  cars  huddled  together  on  its 
ample  deck. 

There  is  the  misty  day  on  the  River  Ste. 
Marie,  when  the  fog  quivers  with  shud- 
dering diapa.son  voices  of  freighters  feel- 
ing their  way.  There  is  the  clean,  wet, 
whistling  day  when  the  gale  is  from  be- 
hind, and  the  cook,  seeing  a  following 
wave  behind,  is  behooved  to  pray  lest  the 
great  green  and  white  crest  should  topple 
over  on  the  galley  and  ruin  the  day's 
cooking.  There  is  the  night  w^hen  the 
wind  is  ahead  and  the  heaves  of  her  bows 
threaten  to  turn  her  cargo  loose  inside  the 
hold,  and  give  her  a  list  to  starboard. 

And  finally,  toward  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, or  just  before  the  insurance  is  up  in 
December,  there  is  the  gale  with  snow  ac- 
companiment, when  the  passage  between 
Isle  Roy  ale  and  Pa.ssage  Island,  outside  of 
Thunder  Bay,  is  none  too  wide,  when  the 
Old  Girl  gathers  tons  of  ice  on  her  bows, 
on  her  very  decks  indeed,  and  when  the 
skipper,  being  a  daring  man,  curses  a  lit- 
tle harder  because  he  doesn't  like  the 
weather  and  declines  to  let  it,  or  anything 
for  that  matter,  see  that  he  cares  how  hard 
she  blows. 

But  that  is  the  end  of  the  season.  Navi- 
gation has  just  opened.  This  last  that  I 
have  been  talking  about  has  yet  to  some. 
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A  Wireless  Tragedy 


By 


Molly   Elliott   Seawell 


ON  a  bright  June  morning,  the  big 
liner  New  York,  held  in  leash  at  her 
pier,  was  trembling  and  palpitating, 
the  mighty  heart  of  her  engines  beating 
fiercely,  ready  for  the  word  to  begin  her 
quick  dash  across  the  Atlantic. 

Up  in  the  chart-room.  Captain  Inness 
sat  at  the  table  with  Roger  Fosbrooke,  a 
keen-eyed,  well-set-up  man  who  was  one 
of  the  lawyers  for  the  company,  and 
Dixon,  an  extraordinarily  dull-looking 
fellow,  shabbily  dressed,  yet  who  Avas  one 
of  the  most  capable  men  in  the  detective 
service  of  the  New  York. 

''They're  on  board,  sir,"  said  Dixon, 
laying  a  slip  of  paper  on  the  table,  "and 
here  are  their  real  names,  besides  their 
stage  names  on  the  steerage-list:  Monte- 
corli  and  Spagnola.  I  call  'em  Macaroni 
and  Spaghetti,  and  two  more  determined 
criminals  and  scoundrels  I  never  came 
across.  Mr.  Fosbrooke  here  can  tell  you 
something  about  'em." 

"I  assisted  in  their  prosecution,"  Fos- 
brooke explained.  ''I  discovered  one 
alarming  fact:  they  had  the  command  of 
money,  a  very  unusual  thing  with  crimi- 
nals of  their  type.  They  had  an  Italian 
lawyer  over  here  to  help  in  fighting  extra- 
dition proceedings.  After  a  long  tug  of 
war,  we  succeeded  in  deporting  them,  and 
they  are  to  leave  the  ship  at  Cherbourg, 
where  the  Italian  police  are  to  take  charge 
of  them.  As  I  am  also  one  of  the  counsel 
for  the  steamship  company,  I  was  asked 
to  cross  with  them  in  case  they  should 
make  trouble  for  the  corporation.  I  think 
the  Italian  lawyer  sailed  Thursday,  and 
will  probably  board  the  ship  at  Cher- 
bourg." 

"Nobody  boards  this  ship  at  Cherbourg 
until  he  has  undergone  a  civil  service  ex- 


amination at  the  hands  of  the  purser," 
asserted  the  captain,  a  big,  handsome  man, 
fine  in  his  "leaving  port  full-dress." 

"There  is  one  precaution  I  request  you 
to  take,"  said  Fosbrooke  to  the  captain. 
"It  would  be  just  as  well  to  direct  the  wire- 
less operator  to  let  you  see  first  every  mes- 
sage that  is  taken  from  either  side  while 
we  are  crossing." 

"Certainly,"  the  captain  replied. 

"And  it  would  be  well,  too,"  put  in 
Dixon,  "to  look  after  their  baggage.  I 
saw  them  aboard,  and,  besides  a  lot  of 
boxes  and  bundles,  they  put  two  boxes  in 
the  hold.  Now,  men  working  on  infernal 
machines,  like  these  fellows,  get  very 
reckless  about  explosives,  and  they  would 
no  more  mind  stowing  away  a  few  sticks 
of  dynamite  or  some  bottles  of  high  ex- 
plosives in  the  hold  of  a  big  ship,  than  a 
pious,  church-going  lady  would  mind 
snmggiing  in  a  fifty-thousand-dollar 
string  of  pearls,  under  the  nose  of  custom- 
house officers." 

Captain  Inness  gave  a  little  jump.  His 
interest  in  the  extradition  and  capture  of 
a  couple  of  desperate  ruffians  was  purely 
academic,  but  when  it  came  to  high  ex- 
plosives packed  in  the  hold  of  the  Nrnv 
York,  his  feelings  at  once  became  person- 
ally involved. 

"I'll  have  the  boxes  opened  and  over- 
hauled," said  the  captain,  touching  a  bell. 

"And  I'll  be  present  at  the  overhaul- 
ing," answered  Dixon.  "I  have  opened  a 
good  many  dangerous  packages  in  my 
time,  and  I  think  I  can  do  the  trick  safe- 

ly." 

Fosbrooke  went  down  the  ladder  with 
the  detective  and  stood  on  the  promenade- 
deck,  watching  the  animated  scene  of  a 
June  sailing-day.  Suddenly,  on  the  crowd- 
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ed  deck,  his  eye  fell  upon  Elizabeth  Cam- 
pion, conspicuous  for  her  height,  her 
fairness,  her  slenderness,  and  that  air  of 
distinction  which  is  worth  beauty  ten 
times  over. 

Fosbrooke  was  forty-one  years  old,  and 
thought  that  the  time  for  palpitations  and 
agitations  with  him  ought  to  be  over.  But 
in  that  moment  he  realized  it  was  not  any 
more  over  for  him  than  for  his  twenty- 
two-year-old  nephew  and  namesake,  Roger 
Fosbrooke.  It  was  this  boy  who  had  come 
between  Elizabeth  Campion  and  himself. 
A  year  and  a  half  before,  people  were 
.'^peculating  how  soon  Fo.sbrooke's  engage- 
ment to  Miss  Campion  would  be  an- 
nounced. In  a  moment  of  good  nature, 
Fosbrooke,  who  really  loved  the  .junior 
Roger,  took  the  boy,  then  a  Yale  senior. 
to  call  upon  the  Campions. 

A  perfectly  grotesque  thing  followed. 
The  junior  Roger  fell  violently  in  love 
with  P]lizabeth  Campion,  who  was  exactly 
six  years  older  than  he.  To  make  matters 
worse,  he  took  his  ehuni,  Geoff ry  Todd, 
who  was  but  a  trifle  older  than  himself,  to 
in.spect  the  adorable  Elizabeth.  And  what 
should  Geotfry  do  but  al-<i  fall  in  love  with 
her! 

The  rivalry  between  these  two  young 
men  had  passed  from  a  .joke  into  a  serious 
matter.  From  friends,  they  became  rivals, 
and  from  rivals,  they  became  enemies  with 
the  .strong  enmity  of  two  strong  young- 
natures. 

When  Fo.sbrooke  dined  at  the  Cam- 
pions' two  or  three  times  that  winter,  each 
time  he  found  one  or  the  other  of  these 
younsters  among  the  guests.  He  did  not 
even  know  Geoffry  Todd's  name.  The 
suspicion  that  both  these  youngsters  were 
stop-gaps  did  not  occur  to  him.  He  drop- 
ped in  at  the  opera  two  or  three  times, 
and,  looking  up,  saw  one  of  the  two  young 
men  in  the  Campions'  box.  He  did  not 
suspect  that  they  haunted  the  footsteps  of 
Elizabeth,  and  that  after  they  had  .slipped 
into  the  box,  neither  she  nor  Mrs.  Cam- 
pion, an  amiable  and  well-bred  woman, 
nor  her  father,  who  liked  the  .society  of 
young  men,  had  the  heart  to  turn  them 
out.  Fosbrooke  was  annoyed  and  dis- 
pleased Avith  Elizabeth  for  permitting 
the.se  young  men  to  hang  about  her.  He 
realized  for  the  fir.st  time  that  the  hair 
was  growing  thin  on  the  top  of  his  head 
and  he  was  trifling  with  a  pince-nez  befor 
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coming  to  downright  spectacles.  Eliza- 
beth Campion,  although  only  twenty- 
eight,  was  mature  beyond  her  years,  and 
Fosbrooke  was  so  piqued  at  her  permitting 
the  public  attention  of  these  two  boys, 
that  he  quietly  withdrew  from  her  circle, 
and  ceased  hi-  visits  to  her  house. 

One  is  easily  lost  in  the  whirlpool  of 
New  York,  and  he  had  not  met  Elizabeth 
Campion  for  a  year,  until  he  saw  her 
standing  on  the  deck,  holding  her 
mother's  arm.  Then  Fosbrooke  knew 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  her;  he  never 
could  forget  her.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
a  fool  to  forego  her  sweet  society  because 
he  was  bothered  by  seeing  his  nephew  and 
another  youngster  dancing  attendance  on 
her — there  is  no  age-limit  on  fools. 
AMiile  these  thoughts  were  passing 
through  Fosbrooke's  mind,  the  two  j'oung 
men — Roger  Fosbrooke,  junior,  and  Geof- 
fry Todd,  whose  name  Fosbroke  neither 
knew  nor  wanted  to  know — marched 
down  the  pier  and  met  at  the  gangway  at 
the  same  instant.  Each  carried  a  mons- 
trous bouquet  of  roses ;  Geoffry  Todd's  was 
white  and  Roger  Fo.sbrooke's  red.  As 
they  caught  sight  of  each  other,  each 
sprinted  up  the  gangway  into  the  great 
ship  and  dashed,  neck  and  neck,  to  the 
promenade-deck,  and  at  identically  the 
same  moment  greeted  Elizabeth  Campion 
and  presented  their  bouquets.  The  pas- 
sengers saw  the  state  of  affairs,  and  an 
audible  smile  went  round,  while  a  couple 
of  deck-stewards  snickered  openly.  Eliza- 
beth herself,  while  smiling  and  self-po.s- 
sessed,  could  not  wholly  mask  a  shade  of 
annoyance  that  passed  over  her  face;  she 
did  not  relish  being  made  ridiculous  in 
the  presence  of  several  hundred  passen- 
gers. It  was,  therefore,  with  a  strictly  im- 
partial smile  that  she  accepted  the  two 
bouquets. 

''So  kind  of  you,"  she  murmured. 
"Such  lovely  flowers.  I  never  could  tell 
which  I  liked  better,  red  roses  or  white." 

The  two  young  men  were  fine  specimens 
of  well-bred  young  Americans.  Geoffry 
Todd,  on  the  strength  of  his  twenty-five 
yeare,  and  his  being  a  salaried  clerk  for  a 
big  law  firm,  assumed  the  air  of  a  man  of 
the  world.  Roger  Fosbrooke  was  a  mag- 
nificent type  of  robust,  clean  young  man- 
hood. He  had  rowed  stroke  in  the  uni- 
'ersity  boat  race,  and  carried  off  univer- 
ity  honors,  and  was  at  that  moment  con- 
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sideling  where  he  should  bestow  his 
talents.  He  thought  perhaps  he  might  be- 
stow them  on  his  Uncle  Roger,  a  very  de- 
cent old  chap,  who  had  a  thumping  law 
practice. 

Young  Fosbrooke's  fixed  intention  had 
been  to  follow  Elizabeth  on  her  European 
trip.  He  had,  hoAvever,  been  so  thorough- 
ly sat  upon  when  he  made  the  suggestion 
to  his  inamorata,  that  he  proposed  to  his 
ex-chum  that  they  call  a  truce,  and  that 
neither  should  follow  Elizabeth  abroad. 
Geoffry  Todd,  who  did  not  have  the 
money  to  go,  agreed  to  this  proposition 
with  a  lofty  air  of  magnanimity. 

Elizabeth's  manner  toward  them  had  in 
it  a  species  of  frozen  sweetness,  which  was 
not  encouraging.  By  way  of  showing  his 
superiority  over  Roger  Fosbrooke,  Geoffry 
Todd  said  good-by  first  and  went  to  his 
place  of  business.  Roger,  however,  had  to 
be  dragged  away  by  his  uncle  and  fairly 
thrown  down  the  gangway,  when  the  cry 
resounded : 

"All  ashore  that  are  going  ashore." 

Meanwhile,  the  elder  Fosbrooke,  with 
something  like  smiling  malice,  had  greet- 
ed Elizabeth.  If  anything  could  have  been 
annoying  to  her,  it  was  that  Fosbrooke 
should  have  been  on  hand  at  that  moment. 
It  looked  exactly  as  if  she  were  playing 
these  two  boys  off  against  each  other. 

Elizabeth  soon  sought  the  seclusion  of 
her  deck-suite,  and  did  not  go  out  on  deck 
again  until  they  had  passed  quarantine 
and  the  New  York  was  rushing  straight 
for  Rotterdam.  Presently  Fosbrooke 
came  up  and  greeted  her  and  her  mother. 
Nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  the 
attitude  of  Elizabeth  and  Fosbrooke  to- 
ward each  other.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
been  perilously  near  proposing  to  her  the 
year  before,  and  he  resented  bitterly, 
after  the  manner  of  men,  that  she  had  not 
read  his  mind,  and  had  not  thrown  her- 
self at  his  head. 

When  luncheon  was  served — that  first 
luncheon  on  board,  at  which  everybody  is 
in  great  spirits  and  has  a  good  appetite — 
Fosbrooke  found  himself  seated  on  the 
captain's  left,  while  the  vice-president  of 
the  steamship  company,  Mr.  McMichael, 
an  insignificant-looking  but  highly  im- 
portant person,  was  on  the  captain's  right. 
Some  distance  lower  down  sat  Elizabeth 
and  her  mother.  Fosbrooke  and  the  vice- 
president    were    talking    together    when 


Captain  Inness  came  in  and  took  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  table.  Scarcely  had  he 
unfolded  his  napkin  when  his  boy  appear- 
ed and  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 
The  captain  rose  at  once  and  walked 
quickly  out  of  the  saloon  up  to  his  room. 
There  Dixon,  the  detective,  and  a  worried- 
looking  baggage-master,  awaited  him. 

"As  I  told  you,  sir,"  said  Dixon,  "those 
two  blasted  anarchists  each  brought  a  box 
on  board  with  him,  and  they  were  stowed 
away  with  the  other  steerage  luggage  in 
the  hold  before  I  could  notify  the  bag- 
gage-master. Now,  it  ain't  safe  to  put 
anarchists'  luggage  in  the  hold  of  a  steam- 
ship, and  I  asked  the  baggage-master  to 
look  out  for  those  two  boxes,  but  he  hasn't 
been  able  to  find  'em.  They  certainly 
haven't  been  thrown  overboard,  because  I 
have  kept  my  eye  upon  Macaroni  and 
Spaghetti,  and  they  haven't  had  a  cHance 
to  do  it." 

"You  have  not  had  time  to  give  as 
thorough  a  search  as  you  should,"  answer- 
ed Captain  Inness  tartly.  "Those  boxes 
must  be  found  or  accounted  for.  You  go 
yourself" — to  the  baggage-master  "Don't 
trust  anybody  else,  and  report  to  me 
whether  those  two  boxes  are  on  board  or 
not." 

The  captain  returned  to  the  dining- 
saloon,  and  the  baggage-master,  looking 
more  worried  than  ever,  went  back  to  be- 
gin again  his  search  among  the  luggage  of 
the  steerage  passengers,  while  Dixon 
watched  Macaroni  and  Spaghetti. 

After  luncheon,  Dixon,  who  was  of  a 
responsive  nature  and  yearned  for  sym- 
pathy, came  up  to  Fosbrooke  as  he  was 
smoking  aft. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Fosbrooke,"  said  Dixon, 
"them  boxes  may  be  collapsible,  and 
those  two  rapscallions  may  have  got  dan- 
gerous things  out  of  them,  and  the  boxes 
may  this  minute  be  in  use  as  checker- 
boards. You  ain't  got  an  idea  what  devil- 
ish tricks  Black  Handers  are  up  to!" 

"A  couple  of  Black  Handers,  as  you 
call  them,  with  disappearing  boxes,  are 
certainly  not  good  company,"  answered 
Fosbrooke,  offering  Dixon  a  Reina  Re- 
gente  cigar;  "but  I  have  got  used  to  the 
Black  Hand  and  the  Mafia,  too,  in  prose- 
cuting this  type  of  criminal.  I  suppose  I 
have  had  a  dozen  threatening  letters  about 
these  same  fellows,  promising  me  death 
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in  various  unpleasant  ways,  if  they  were 
deported." 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Fos- 
brooke,  with  a  man's  revenge,  watched 
liis  chance  to  speak  to  Ehzabeth  Campion 
while  her  mother  was  present;  but  when 
-Mrs.  Campion  went  to  her  room  for  a 
-iesta,  and  the  chair  next  Elizabeth  was 
vacant,  Fosbrooke  chose  to  devote  himself 
to  another  lady,  whom  he  disliked  ex- 
tremely, and  afterwards  walked  the  deck 
for  an  hour  with  McMichael,  in  full  view 
of  Elizabeth.  Miss  Campion,  on  her  part, 
appeared  entirely  absorbed  in  a  novel. 

Fosbrooke  was  late  in  dressing  for  din- 
ner, and,  going  out  upon  the  deserted 
deck,  in  the  soft  June  evening,  he  saw  a 
solitary  figure  sitting  on  a  camp-stool  in 
a  sheltered  corner.  It  was  Elizabeth,  her 
fair  head  bare,  a  crimson  mantle  wrapped 
about  her  slight  figure.  She  was  looking 
with  darkly  meditative  eyes  at  a  young 
moon  trembling  in  a  sky  all  rose  and 
amethyst.  Fosbrooke  felt  himself  irre- 
-i.-^tibly  drawn  toward  her,  but  vengeance 
was  still  in  his  mind. 

"I  congratulate  you,"  he  said,  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  a  steamer-chair.  "I  don't 
think  another  lady  in  the  ship  received 
two  .such  hay-stacks  as  you  did  from  my 
small  nephew  and  the  unknown  kid." 

Elizabeth  turned  her  glance  upon  him 
with  perfect  calmness. 

"I  never  felt  so  ridiculous  in  my  life  as 
when  those  two  boys  put  those  haystacks, 
as  you  call  them,  in  my  hands.  I  like 
both  of  the  boys  extremely,  you  under- 
stand, but  the  bouquets  were  much  too 
large." 

"It  represented  their  feelings,"  declar- 
ed Fosbrooke,  with  cool  malice.  ''It  has 
been  a  question  for  the  last  year  as  to 
which  one  your  engagement  would  be  an- 
nounced." 

A  deep  flush  poured  into  Elizabeth's 
face,  and  the  light  of  anger  burned  in 
her  eyes. 

"I  hardly  supposed,"  she  said  in  a 
voice  of  suppressed  indignation,  "that  any 
one  could  think  me  capable  of  such  folly. 
I  am  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  I  thought 
I  conducted  myself  so  that  no  one  could 
imagine  me  capable  of  acting  in  an  un- 
dignified manner  with  two  college 
youths." 


Fosbrooke's  heart  smote  him,  but  he 
continued,  like  the  lizard  that  in  its  rage 
stings  itself : 

"I  am  forty-one,  but  I  am  not  brag- 
ging about  it.  I  feel  myself,  however, 
very  much  in  the  way  with  university 
heroes." 

Elizabeth's  face  remained  warmly 
flushed,  but,  most  unaccountably  and  un- 
expectedly, her  eyes  fiilled  with  tears  of 
mortification.  She  rose  with  dignity,  and, 
brushing  the  tears  away,  said  simply : 

"I  feel  mortified  at  what  vou  have 
said." 

Those  two  or  three  beautiful,  bright, 
unexpected  tears  were  the  undoing  of 
Roger  Fosbrooke.  Five  minutes  before, 
when  he  was  tying  his  white  cravat  in  his 
room,  he  had  no  more  intention  to  ask 
Elizabeth  Campion  to  marry  him  than  he 
had  of  taking  a  fly  in  an  aeroplane.  But 
his  quick  lawyer's  mind,  accustomed  to 
read  the  thoughts  of  others,  put  together 
a  rapid  hypothesis  which  was  not  far  from 
the  truth.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  had  mis- 
judged her;  his  words  had  certainly 
brought  her  to  tears,  and  she  could  not 
therefore  be  wholly  indifferent  to  him. 

"Elizabeth,"  he  began,  and  stopped 
short,  appalled.  He  had  not  meant  to  use 
her  first  name,  a  thing  he  had  never  done 
before. 

He  expected  her  to  turn  upon  him  in 
wrath.  Instead,  her  eyes,  which  had  been 
upon  him,  suddenly  fell.  There  was  a 
quiver  of  her  lips  and  of  her  dark  lashes, 
that  haled  Fosbrooke's  heart  out  of  his 
body.  The  same  strange  force  that  had 
brought  tears  to  Elizabeth's  eyes  made 
Fosbrooke  take  her  hand  in  the  presence 
of  an  industrious  sailor  sweeping  the  deck, 
who  considerately  turned  his  back  upon 
them. 

"I  have  thought  of  you  many  times  in 
the  past  year,  but  I  have  noi  oeen  to  see 
you  because " 

Elizabeth,  who  was  as  quick  of  wit  and 
as  courageous  as  Fosbrooke,  suddenly 
broke  into  a  ravishing  smile,  and  let  her 
hand  remain  in  his,  as  she  said  in  a  low 
voice  resonant  with  laughter: 

"You  thought  I  liked  those  boys?  I 
didn't  in  the  way  vou  thought." 

"Good  Lord!"  said  Fosbrooke.  "If  I 
had  but  known !" 

"You  would  have  known  if  you  had 
not  been  very  stupid,"  murmured  Eliza- 
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beth,  returning  the  gentle  pressure  of  Fos- 
brooke's  hand. 

It  was  not  much,  hut  it  was  eiiougli. 
Tlie  sailor  sweeping  the  deck  winked  at 
a  passing  aecx-steward,  who  returned  the 
wink  with  a  grin.  They  both  saw  what 
was  up. 

When  Fosbrooke  and  Elizabeth  Cam- 
pion entered  the  big,  resplendent  dining- 
room,  tiiey  were  practically  engaged  to  be 
married. 

An  hour  later,  in  New  York,  Geoffry 
Todd  was  finishing  a  melancholy  dinner 
at  the  Yale  Club.  The  only  consolatory 
thought  he  had  was  that  Roger  Fosbrook'^, 
who  usually  sat  at  a  table  offensively 
near,  was  absent.  Clean-shaven,  well-set- 
up youngsters  passed  back  and  forth  and 
spoke  to  Geoffry  Todd,  but  got  short  ans- 
wers in  return.  When  his  coffee  came, 
he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  find  his 
cigarette-case  and  with  it  drew  out  a  pas- 
senger-list of  the  New  York.  Idly  he  be- 
gan to  read  it.  When  he  came  to  the  F's 
the  last  name  was  "Roger  Fosbrooke." 

Geoffry  jumped  to  his  feet.  So  the  in- 
fernal cad  and  liar  had  gone  back  on  his 
word,  and  had  sailed  upon  the  same  ship 
as  Miss  Campion !  The  thought  made 
Geoffry  Todd  grind  his  teeth.  It  was  not 
in  American  flesh  and  blood  to  stand  this 
sort  of  treatment  calmly.  He  darted  out 
to  the  telephone  exchange  and  demanded 
to  know  the  nearest  wireless  station.  It 
was  given  him.  Tne  place  was  down  bv 
the  Battery  and  close  to  the  steamship 
offices. 

Geoffry  Todd  jumned  into  a  taxicab, 
and  half  an  hour  later  the  wireless  opera- 
tor, in  his  eyrie,  turned  to  see  an  infuri- 
ated young  man  marching  in. 

''Are  you  in  communication  with  the 
New  York?"  asked  Geoffry. 

''Yep,"  replied  the  wireless  man. 

"Then  send  this,"  said  Geoffry,  handing 
out  a  message  he  had  written  during  his 
spin  down-town.     "How  much?" 

"Seven  dollars  and  sixty  cents,"  said 
the  wireless  man,  after  counting  the 
words. 

Geoffry  handed  out  the  money  with  the 
one  word: 

"Rush." 

On  board  the  New  York,  all  the  persons 
at  the  captain's  table,  including  Mc- 
Michael  and  Fosbrooke,  were  seated  when 
Captain  Inness  appeared. 


He  .succeeded  this  time  in  unfolding 
his  napkin  and  taking  a  spoonful  of  soup 
before  his  boy  again  gave  him  a  whi.sper- 
ed  me.ssage.  The  captain  excused  himself 
and  left  the  table. 

In  his  room,  awaiting  him,  were  the 
baggage-master  and  Dixon. 

"I  have  examined  every  piece  of  lug- 
gage in  the  hold  of  this  ship,  sir,"  said 
the  baggage-master,  "and  I  can't  find 
those  boxes.  They  aren't  aboard  the 
ship." 

"The  boxes  may  not  be  aboard  as 
boxes,"  suggested  Dixon,  advancing  the 
same  theory  that  he  had  to  Fosbrooke  that 
afternoon,  and  in  the  same  words.  "They 
may  be  collapsible,  and  them  two  anar- 
chists may  be  at  this  blessed  minute  play- 
ing checkers  on  them  boxes,  and  what  was 
inside  of  'em  may  be  stowed  away  some- 
where in  the  ship." 

"I  never  thought  about  the  boxes  being 
collapsible,"  said  the  worried  baggage- 
master.  "I  will  look  and  see  if  I  can  find 
anything  that  might  once  have  been  a 
box." 

Three  hours  later,  when  Fo.sbrooke  had 
said  good-night  to  Elizabeth,  he  and  Mr. 
McMichael  were  sitting  up  with  the  cap- 
tain in  his  room,  enjoying  a  friendly 
smoke.  Suddenly  the  baggage-master  ap- 
peared at  the  door.  He  carried  in  his 
hand  some  pieces  of  black  leatherette  cov- 
ering a  board,  which  had  evidently  once 
been  a  box.  Dixon  was  looking  over  his 
shoulder. 

"Here  is  what  I  found,  sir,"  said  the 
baggage-master. 

Then  Dixon,  beaming  with  profe.s.sional 
pride,  took  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

"It  is  just  as  I  thought,  sir,"  he  told 
the  captain.  "By  some  means,  them  fel- 
lows got  the  insides  out  of  those  boxes, 
and  the  Lord  knows  what  them  insides 
are  made  of — gun-cotton,  or  maybe  nitro- 
glycerine. I  got  a  friend  of  mine  to  get 
them  two  Eyetalians  into  a  discussion  on 
the  rights  of  man,  and  while  they  were 
dancing  about  and  calling  him  a  thief,  a 
rogue,  and  a  liar  for  saying  that  the  laws 
of  property  should  be  respected,  I  man- 
aged to  examine  every  one  of  their  dirty 
bundles  and  bags,  and  didn't  find  any- 
thing that  could  ever  have  been  in.side 
one  of  those  boxes." 

Dixon  handed  a  piece  of  the  box  to  the 
captain,   and   pointed   out  that  it   might 
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once  have  held  a  large  camera.  The  only 
thing  which  could  possibly  identify  them 
was  a  name  written  in  ink  on  the  inside, 
and  partly  erased,  of  which  the  three  first 
letters  were  TOD. 

*'As  I  supposed,"  said  Mr.  McMichael, 
lighting  another  cigar,  "we  have  a  couple 
of  desparate  anarchists  on  board,  who 
brought  something  in  bo.xes,  which  they 
managed  to  abstract,  and  then  break  up 
the  boxes.  The  contents  can't  be  found, 
and  may  be  dangerous  explosives  or  an 
infernal  machine." 

"Just  so,"  assented  Dixon. 

Captain  Inness's  ruddy  face  turned  a 
trifle  pale.  Storms  and  fogs  and  icebergs 
had  no  terrors  for  him,  but  the  thought 
of  two  boxes  full  of  high  explosives  in  the 
hands  of  a  couple  of  anarchists  on  a  crack 
liner  was  aisturbing  to  him. 

At  that  moment  the  wireless  operator 
on  board  walked  in  and  silently  laid  be- 
fore the  captain  a  message  written  out.  It 
was  addressed  to  Roger  Fosbrooke,  and 
read  as  follows: 

You  are  a  liar  and  a  thief,  but  I 
will  get  even  with  you  yet. — Toon. 

The  captain  read  it  and  passed  it  over 
to  Fosbrooke,  who  also  read  it,  and  passed 
it  to  McMichael,  who  in  turn  gave  it  to 
Dixon. 

"I  got  a  horse-load  of  these  things  dur- 
ing the  extradition  proceedings,"  said  Fos- 
brooke coolly.  "They  don't  amount  to 
anything.' 

Dixon  pointed  out  the  letters  T  O  D  on 
the  broken  box.  McMichael  looked  a 
little  startled,  and  so  did  the  captain. 

"I  don't  know  anybody  named  Todd." 
said  Fosbrooke.  "But^  this  exddently 
comes  from  somebody  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  wireless  messages.  I  shall  reply 
to  it,  and  the  operator  here  will  signal  the 
man  on  shore  to  keep  watch  on  the  sender 
of  this  message,  and  to  send  every  one  he 
wants  to  send.  We  may  trap  him  that 
way,  you  know." 

Dixon  beamed  on  Fosbrooke: 

"You  oughter  been  on  the  detective 
force,"  he  said  with  admiration. 

Then  Fosbrooke  wrote  out  carefully  and 
amended  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain 
Inness  the  following  reply: 

I  don't  know  who  you  are,   and 
don't  care.    If  vou  feel  like  threaten- 


ing me  by  wireless,  send  all  you 
want,  and  I  will  pay  the  bill. — Roger 
Fosbrooke. 

The  wireless  man  counted  the  words 
and  said  briefly:  "Eighteen  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents,"  which  Fosbrooke  paid. 

At  twelve  o'clock  that  night,  just  as 
Fo.sbrooke  had  turned  in,  the  wireless  man 
came  to  his  room,  and  handed  him  a 
message  which  read: 

As  you  are  a  scoundrel  and  a  liar, 
I  do  not  suppose  you  would  pay  a 
dollar  for  any  thing  you  promised. 
But  just  to  prove  that  you  are  a  liar, 
and  a  scoundrel,  I  send  you  this  mes- 
siige  collect,  and  have  left  the  money 
with  the  operator  to  pay  for  it  when 
it  comes  back  unpaid. 

"Thirty  dollars,  even,"  said  the  wire- 
less man,  and  continued:  "The  man  at 
the  other  end  says  that  the  fellow  who  is 
sending  this  doesn't  seem  to  understand 
in  the  least  that  he  is  walking  into  a  trap, 
and  he  can  be  arrested  at  any  moment. 
The  police  are  on  to  him." 

"We  won't  arrest  him  yet  awhile,"  said 
Fosbrooke.  "I'll  give  him  a  little  more 
rope." 

The  rooms  in  that  particular  gangway 
were  occupied  solely  by  men,  every  one 
of  whom  was  awake  and  heard  this'  mys- 
terious conversation.  Fosbrooke  then 
wrote  out  his  reply: 

You  can  call  for  j'our  money  at 
wireless  station  number  three.  Your 
lying  dispatch  is  received,  and  it 
really  gave  me  pleasure  to  pay  for  it. 
I  don't  know  who  you  are,  but  I 
hazard  the  assertion  that  you  are  a 
rogue  of  the  first  water.  Send  all  you 
want,  and  I  will  pay  for  it. 

"Twenty-eight  dollars  and  forty  cents," 
said  the  operator. 

Fosbrooke  fished  out  the  money  and 
turned  over  and  went  to  sleep,  to  dream 
of  Elizabeth  Campion. 

The  next  morning  Elizabeth  break- 
fasted in  her  room,  and  Captain  Inness. 
McMichael,  and  Fosbrooke  had  breakfast 
together.  The  day  was  a  glorious  one,  the 
oc€an  all  blue  and  silver,  while  not  a 
single  cloud  flecked  the  sunlit  sky. 
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The  captain's  soul,  however,  was  not  as 
placid  as  the  exterior  conditions.  Nor  did 
either  Fosbrooke  or  McMichael  feel  en- 
tirely at  ease.  It  costs  only  a  two-cent 
stamp  to  send  a  threatening  letter,  but  so 
far  the  mysterious  Todd  had  put  up 
1 1. any  good  American  dollars  for  the 
pleasure  of  making  threats  against  Fos- 
i)rooke.  A  criminal  with  money  is 
t  /entv  times  as  dangerous  as  a  criminal 
without. 

Once  on  deck,  however,  and  walking  up 
and  down  with  Elizabeth  in  the  first  secret 
rapture  of  an  acknowledged  love,  Fos- 
orooke  put  all  sinister  thoughts  behind 
him. 

Meanwhile,  something  had  leaked  out. 
The  wireless  man  was  a  bridegroom  with 
a  wife  on  board,  and  the  lady  was  a  chat- 
ter-box, and  had  promptly  established 
friendly  relations  with  the  second-cabin 
stewardess,  whose  sister  was  a  first-cabin 
stewardess,  and  whose  daughter  was  a 
steerage  stewardess.  It  was  plain  to  every- 
body that  something  mysterious  was  going 
on  in  connection  with  the  wireless  service. 
The  story  ran  that  there  were  on  board  a 
couple  of  anarchists,  who  had  in  their 
possession  several  infernal  machines, 
which  nobody  could  find,  and  which  were 
likely  to  explode  any  moment  in  the 
steamer's  hold. 

The  psychology  of  a  shipload  of  people 
is  peculiar.  Mental  phases  are  as  con- 
tagious as  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  stewards  and  stewardesses, 
after  they  had  had  a  fierce  wigging  in  the 
purser's  office,  went  about,  pooh-poohing 
these  tales,  but  as  they  themselves  were  not 
convinced,  they  could  convince  nobody 
else.  The  purser,  a  handsome,  dark-eyed, 
resolute  Scotchman,  lied  vigorously,  but 
found  no  one  who  would  believe  him.  A 
couple  of  clergymen,  coming  to  inquire  of 
the  purser  about  the  disquieting  reports, 
were  told  to  go  to  Gehenna.  Instead,  they 
went  to  the  captain  and  complained  of 
the  purser.  Captain  Inness  promised  a 
reprimand,  which  was  never  delivered. 
Nevertheless,  whenever  the  captain 
thought  of  the  contents  of  those  broken 
boxes  concealed  somewhere  about  the  ship, 
and  of  the  strange  threats  by  wireless,  he 
felt  hollow  inside.  The  passengers  were 
more  difficult  to  pacify,  because  so  many 
had  witnessed  the  proceedings  at  the  cap- 
tain's table.    Half  a  dozen  men  had  heard 


the  wireless  message  delivered  on  Satur- 
day night  to  Fosbrooke.  The  doctor,  a 
nice  little  man,  talked  soothingly  to  the 
ladies,  as.suring  them  that  the  wireless 
messages  received  by  Fosbrooke  all  related 
to  some  legal  business  he  had  left  behind 
unfinished  in  New  York.  His  lies  were 
as  unavailing  as  the  purser's.  Fosbrooke, 
himself,  with  his  ready  lawver's  intelli- 
gence, concocted,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
wireless  man,  a  series  of  forged  messages, 
which  he  declared  to  be  those  he  had  re- 
ceived and  sent,  but  not  even  Elizabeth 
Campion  believed  him. 

Dixon's  and  the  baggage-master's  search 
went  on  quietly  but  ceaselessly  in  the 
hold,  and  among  the  steerage  passengers' 
luggage,  but  nothing  was  found.  Maca- 
roni and  Spaghetti  added  to  the  quota  of 
lies,  and  swore  that  they  had  not  brought 
on  board  any  such  boxes,  and  when  con- 
fronted with  the  broken  pieces  professed 
not  to  have  seen  them  before. 

It  would  seem  as  if  a  malign  destiny 
brought  every  message  at  a  time  when  it 
was  sure  to  be  noticed.  Just  as  the  pas- 
sengers came  up  from  luncheon  on  Mon- 
days the  operator  met  Fosbrooke  with 
Elizabeth,  and  handed  him  another  mes- 
sage.   It  read  as  follows: 

You  think  yourself  safe  in  your 
villainy.  Just  wait  and  see.  You 
can't  be  put  in  jail,  but  there  are 
some  things  a  good  deal  worse  than 
going  to  jail.  I  have  it  in  for  you, 
and  don't  you  forget  it.  And  I  am 
not  the  only  one  either. — Todd. 

This  message  cost  thirty-two  dollars, 
which  had  been  paid.  Fosbrooke  con- 
cocted the  following  reply: 

Go  to  the  devil. 

However  he  might  make  light  of  the 
messages  he  was  receiving,  they  were  not 
without  an  unpleasant  effect.  His  com- 
ing aboard  seemed  to  have  brought  terri- 
ble danger  to  everybody  on  the  ship.  This 
of  itself  was  a  cruel  reflection,  but  when 
Fosbrooke  thought  of  Elizabeth  Campion, 
his  heart  was  like  to  break. 

The  wireless  man  told  Fosbrooke: 
"The  man  at  the  other  end  says  there 
won't  be  the  least  difficulty  in  nabbing  the 
fellow  who  sends  these  messages.  He  is 
a  smooth-faced,  handsome  young  chap, 
the  last  man  on  earth  one  would  siij^post} 
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to  be  mixed  up  with  a  gang  of  undesirable 
citizens.  The  police  department  is  com- 
pletely puzzled  why  this  young  man 
should  be  used  as  a  tool  by  an  anarchist 
group." 

The  excitement  in  the  ship  steadily 
grew,  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  any  one 
to  calm  it.  The  subtle  atmosphere  of  dan- 
ger affected  every  one,  although  some 
managed  to  conceal  it.  Among  the  latter 
were  Fosbrooke  and  Elizabeth  Campion. 
The  forward  rail  of  the  promenade,  which 
looked  down  directly  upon  the  steerage, 
was  always  crowded  with  anxious  faces. 
The  two  Italians,  Montecorli  and  Spag- 
nola,  otherwise  known  as  Macaroni  and 
Spaghetti,  were  avoided  by  their  fellow 
steerage  passengers  with  superstition  as 
well  as  actual  fear.  A  fellow-countryman 
credited  them  both  with  having  the  evil 
eye,  and  predicted  that,  even  if  no  actual 
explosion  occurred  on  the  ship,  disaster 
of  some  sort  was  impending. 

The  usual  wireless  message  came  to 
Fosbrooke  on  Tuesday.     It  ran: 

You  are  an  infernal  cur,  cad,  and 
coward,  but  you  will  yet  pay  dearly 
for  your  scoundrelly  conduct. 

To  this  Fosbrooke's  reply  was: 

You  are  the  most  infernal  cur,  cad, 
and  coward  that  walks  the  earth. 

These  messages  doubled  in  expense,  as 
they  came  through  two  ships.  The  trans- 
mitting operators  inquired  of  the  wireless 
man  on  the  New  York  what  it  all  meant, 
but  the  Neic  York's  operator  was  able  to 
put  up  an  effective  and  substantial  bluff. 

On  Wednesday,  Fosbrooke's  wireless 
cocktail  and  appetizer  for  luncheon  ran 
as  follows : 

You  think  yourself  safe  in  your 
villainy,  but  look  out.  I  am  on  your 
track. 

To  this,  Fosbrooke  replied: 

All  right.  See  if  you  can  make 
good. 

Thursday's  message  was  transmitted 
through  three  ships.     It  was: 

So  far  you  are  slightly  ahead  in  the 
game,  but  wait. 

Fosbrooke  answered: 


At  present,  the  game  appears  to  be 
mine. 

On  Friday,  the  inevitable  message  from 
the  mysterious  "Todd,"  was  more  expen- 
sive, as  it  was  cabled  to  the  other  side,  and 
came  by  the  wireless  station  at  Fartnet. 
Apparently,  ''Todd"  had  run  out  of  epi- 
thets, for  he  merely  sent  a  quotation: 

Justice  moves  with  a  leaden  heel, 
but  strikes  with  an  iron  hand. 

To  this  Fosbrooke  replied,  by  the  same 
roundabout  and  expensive  method: 

You  stole  that  remark.    Apply  it  to 
yourself. 

On  Saturday,  about  twelve  o'clock,  came 
the  serious  business  of  handing  the  two 
anarchists  over  to  the  Italian  police  at 
Cherbourg. 

As  the  great  ship  steamed  into  the 
splendid  roadstead,  the  tender  put  off  from 
the  jetty,  and  made  like  an  arrow  for  the 
big,  black  hull,,  panting  and  trembling 
after  her  three-thousand-mile  sprint.  A 
great  many  passengers  had  suddenly  made 
up  their  minds  to  get  off  at  Cherbourg, 
and  the  deck  was  piled  high  with  lug- 
gage. 

Every  piece  that  came  up  from  the 
hold  was  handled  tenderly  by  the  stew- 
ards, and  there  was  as  little  concussion 
as  possible.  Hanging  over  the  rail  of  thft 
steerage  deck,  were  the  two  Italians.  The^ 
made  no  motion  as  if  to  leave  the  ship, 
but  as  soon  as  the  lower  gangway  was 
open  a  couple  of  brawny  quartermasters 
laid  their  heavy  hands  on  the  Italians' 
shoulders,  while  Dixon  gathered  their  bags 
and  bundles  and  stood  behind  them.  Ma- 
caroni and  Spaghetti  began  a  shrill  pro- 
test, but  at  that  moment  they  caught 
sight  of  a  couple  of  fellow  countrymen  in 
police  uniforms  on  the  tender's  deck.  In- 
stantly they  grew  quiet.  As  they  were 
marched  off  toward  the  gangway,  they 
came  face  to  face  with  Fosbrooke. 

"Here,"  said  he,  holding  up  two  gold- 
pieces,  "are  a  couple  of  American  eagles. 
Can  you  produce  what  was  in  those  boxes 
that  you  brought  aboard  and  broke  up?" 

The  sight  of  the  money  seemed  to  re- 
animate the  two  Italians.  They  looked 
at  each  other,  and  their  mouths  came  open 
as  if  they  were  on  hinges. 
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"Yes,  sir,"  said  Macaroni.  "If  the  de- 
tective gentleman  will  go  and  look  behind 
a  big  green  trunk  in  the  forward  hold, 
he  will  find  a  bundle  of  New  York  news- 
papers. We  brought  them  aboard  to  sell, 
but  the  steerage  passengers  would  not  buy, 
and  so  we  threw  them  in  the  hold,  and 
broke  up  the  boxes." 

Then  Spaghetti  added,  with  a  still 
broader  grin: 

"We  saw  that  the  detective  gentleman 
was  very  agitated,  so  we  broke  up  the 
boxes,  and  put  them  where  they  would 
worry  the  detective  gentleman." 

Dixon  disappeared  at  this  point,  and  the 
two  Italians,  the  two  big  quartermasters, 
and  Fcsbrooke,  with  his  gold  pieces,  re- 
mained in  statu  quo  for  five  mimites,  until 
Dixon  returned,  bearing  the  bundles  of 
New  York  newspapers,  dated  Saturday, 
June  5,  the  week  previous.  With  a  smile 
that  rivalled  in  width  and  intensity  those 
of  the  two  Italians,  Fosbrooke  gave  each 
a  gold-piece. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "clear  out." 
'  The  quartermasters  marched  them  over 
the  gangway,  where  they  readily  and  af- 
fably joined  the  two  Italian  gentlemen  in 
police  clothes,  who  exhibited  a  mysterious 
badge  that  had  a  thoroughly  subduing 
influence  upon  both  Macaroni  and  Spag- 
hetti. 

In  ten  minutes  the  story  was  known 
over  the  whole  ship,  and  several  passen- 
gers changed  their  minds  about  going 
ashore  at  Cherbourg.  A  feeling  of  hy- 
sterical relief  seized  everybody  from  the 
captain  and  Mr.  McMichael,  down  to  the 
ship's  boys.  People  laughed  and  protest- 
ed that  they  had  never  believed  in  the  in- 
fernal machine  theory  at  any  time.  Dixon 
was  a  pitiable  sight,  as  he  sat,  his  ears  in 
his  hands,  and  bewailed  himself. 

"Them  durned  .scoundrels  played  a 
dirty  game  on  me.  They  didn't  even 
make  a  row  about  going  a.shore,"  he  la- 
mented. "And  all  that  wireless  stuff,  that 
cost  a  mint  of  monev,  was  nothing  but 
hot  air!" 

"It  seems  to  me  just  like  the  threaten- 
ing letters  that  were  sent  to  me  during  the 
prosecution  of  these  men,"  replied  Fos- 
brooke. 

When  the  tender  had  steamed  away, 
and  the  New  York  turned  her  nose  once 
more  toward  the  wide,  bright  ocean,  Fos- 
brooke  said  to  Elizabeth: 


"I  have  sent  a  good  many  disagreeable 
things  by  wireless,  but  I  should  like  to 
send  something  a  little  different.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  send  the  announcement 
of  our  engagement  so  it  can  appear  in 
Sunday's  newspapers?  You  see,  I  am  not 
taking  any  chances  this  time." 

"I  shouldn't  mind,"  said  Elizabeth, 
with  a  blash. 

Twelve  hours  later,  when  it  was  seven 
o'clock  in  New  York,  Geoffry  Todd  was 
sitting  down  to  a  solitary  dinner  in  the 
dining-room  of  the  Yale  Club.  It  had 
been  a  week  of  strenuous  emotioTis  to  him. 
The  more  he  brooded  upon  Ro(>;er  Fos- 
brooke's  treachery,  the  more  infamous  it 
appeared.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  there, 
sitting  at  the  next  table  to  him,  was  the 
junior  Koger  Fo.sbrooke. 

Geoffry  Todd  was  so  staggered  that  for 
a  minute  or  two  he  could  neither  move 
nor  speak.  Then,  as  in  a  dream,  he  no- 
ticed Roger  Fosbrooke  unfold  a  newspa- 
per, glance  at  it,  and,  with  an  exclama- 
tion, da.sh  it  down  on  the  table,  and  half 
rise  from  his  chair. 

Geoffry  Todd  got  up  and  went  over  to 
him.  Astonishment  so  possessed  Geoffry 
that  he  scarcely  knew  whether  he  was 
drunk  or  sober,  awake  or  asleep.  Roger's 
expression  w^as  one  of  woe,  pure  and 
simple.  He  pointed  to  a  paragraph  in  the 
newspaper.     It  read: 

The  engagement  is  announced  of 
Mr.  Roger  Charlton  Fo.sbrooke  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Campion,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Campion,  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Campion  Hall, 
Westchester  County, 
t 

"That  is  my  uncle,"  said  Roger,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  "I  always  liked  the  old 
fellow  until  now.  He  got  on  that  steamer, 
meaning  to  play  it  low  on  me.  He  is  a 
confounded  old  sneak,  and  I  shall  tell 
him  so.     I'll  cable  it  to  him." 

"No,  don't,"  said  Geoffry,  dropping  in- 
to a  chair,  his  usually  fresh-colored  face 
auiet  white.  "Look  here.  I  thought 
Roger  Fosbrooke  was  you,  and  here  is 
what  has  been  going  on  by  wireless." 

Geoffry  Todd  took  from  his  breast  pock- 
et a  bunch  of  telegrams,  all  neatly  written 
out.  Roger  blinked  the  tears  away,  and 
read  the  telegrams  carefully.    As  the  two 
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young  men  sat,  their  heads  close  together 
over  the  small  round  table,  each  grew 
limp  and  pallid. 

"I  see  it  all  now,"  said  Geoffry,  mop- 
ping his  forehead.  ''Just  as  you  say,  your 
uncle  is  an  infernal  old  sneak.  The  idea 
of  a  man  of  forty-one  marrying  a  girl  of 
twentv-eight.  It  is  perfectly  di-sgusting. 
That  "^is  all  I  can  say." 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?"   asked   Roger   forlornly. 

Geoffry  pondered  a  moment. 

"Have  .some  champagne,"  he  said.  "Get 
all  the  fellows  here  and  treat  'em.  Take 
two  boxes  at  the  theatre,  and  march  all  the 
fellows  up  to  see  the  giddy  girls  dance, 
and  send  our  warmest  congratulations  to 
the  happy  pair — ha!  ha!" 

On  Sunday,  in  London,  Fosbrooke  re- 
ceived the  following  cablegram: 

We  desire  to  offer  you  our  sincerest 
felicitations  upon  the  prize  you  have 
won.  We  foresaw  it  long  before  it 
happened,  and  very  much  regretted 
what  seemed  to  be  a  temporary  es- 
trangement between  you  and  the 
lady.     Best  ^vishes. 


/I 


It  was  signed  "Roger  Fo.sbrooke  and 
Geoffrv  Todd." 

The  name  "Todd"  .startled  Fosbrooke. 
He  took  the  cablegram  to  Elizabeth  Cam- 
pion, in  her  sitting-room,  as  .she  .«at  at 
the  open  window,  looking  out  upon  the 
green  stretches  of  Kensignton  Gardens, 
and  thought  herself  the  happiest  woman 
in  the  world. 

"Who  is  Todd?"  asked  Fo.sbrooke. 

"The  other  boy,"  answered  Elizabeth. 
"Do  you  know  they  actually  wanted  to 
sail  on  the  Neic  Yorkf  But  I  put  a  stop 
at  once  to  their  nonsense." 

A  light  was  dawning  upon  Fosbrooke. 

"And  Todd  found  out  that  a  Roger  Fos- 
l^rooke  sailed  with  you." 

He  struck  his  forehead.  "I  see  it  all 
now.  Oh,  Lord!  I  shall  have  to  cable 
back  to  the  Police  Department  at  New 
York  immediately." 

This  he  did,  together  with  another 
cablegram  addre.s.sed  to  Roger  Fosbrooke 
and  Geoffry  Todd  at  the  Yale  Club. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  wishes. 
Todd  .seems  to  have  made  a  mistake 
in  my  identity.  Wireless  comes 
high,  but  we  must  have  it. 


A    FALLS    ON    THE    NAMEKAN    OVER    WHICH    FIVE    MEN    WENT    TO 
THEIR    DEATH    IN    THE    OLD   FUR-TRADING    DAYS 


The  Lost  Trail 

By 

James  Grant 


BETWEEN  Winnipeg  and  Port  Ar- 
thur, coming  down  on  the  railway 
which  George  Hani  of  the  C.  P.  R. 
says  was  built  by  "Two  (K)  nights  and  a 
Night  Mare" — but,  of  course,  Mr.  Ham 
only  said  that  for  fun — you  fly  past  one 
of  the  hundred  lost  trails  of  Canada  with- 
out so  much  as  knowing  what  you  are 
passing.  The  Pullman  sways  and  swings 
with  gay  hilarity.  The  engine  shrieks. 
The  porter  offers  you  your  change  from 
the  last  round,  deferentially,  knowing  full 
well  that,  being  from  the  West,  and  not 
just  going  to  the  West,  you  won't  need 
the  paltry  few  bits  of  silver  that  lie  on 


the  tray.  The  bell-rope  swings  recklessly 
hither  and  yon,  and  you,  pressing  your 
hand  against  the  window  pane  so  as  to 
keep  the  reflected  glare  of  the  car  lights 
from  dazzling  you,  try  to  make  out  what 
sort  of  country  you  are  passing  through. 
All  you  see  is  trees  and  darkness.  That 
IS  all  anybody  can  see  from  that  particu- 
lar night  train.  You  are  aware  that  it 
is  hilly,  almost  mountainous,  country, 
that  you  cross  numerous  rivers  on  bridges 
that  rumble  briefly,  that  the  train,  drun- 
kenly,  takes  curve  after  curve  as  though 
it  did  not  care  one  single  exclamation  in 
Gehenna  whether  you   saw  the  country 
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or  not,  its  chief  interest  being  centred  in 
getting  you  to  Port  Arthur  on  time.  You 
seem  always  to  be  just  at  the  foot  of  hills 
from  the  sides  of  which,  above  you,  the 
trees  stand  in  never  ending  files,  shrouded 
in  the  darkness,  wrapt  in  a  grave  disap- 
proval of  the  profanity  of  the  engine. 
Here  and  there  great  rocks  thrust  boldly 
out  from  the  sides  of  the  hills,  but  retire 
in  time  to  avoid  being  hit  by  the  sides  of 
the  car.  The  engineer,  suddenly  smitten 
with  remorse,  and  seeing  a  curve  ahead, 
puts  on  the  air  with  a  jerk.  Your  suit- 
case lands  in  your  lap.  Your  magazines 
slide  off  the  velvet  to  the  floor.  The  brake 
shoes  scream  from  under  the  floor  and 
then  the  brake  exhaust  sighs  musically 
and  you  feel  the  wheels  leaping  again  as 
they  round  the  curve,  to  be  "On !  on ! 
And  out  of  this!"  After  awhile  you  have 
another  round,  and  go  to  sleep.  Your 
curiosity  concerning  the  country  through 
which  you  are  passing  has  abated.  As 
you  cross,  from  island  to  island,  a  narrow 
part  of  Rainy  Lake,  wherein  the  stars 
look  to  arrange  themselves,  or  over  which 
the  night  wind  rides,  you  are  either  asleep 
or  listening,  not  to  the  sound  of  the  waves 
lapping  at  the  foundation  of  the  bridges, 
but  to  the  porter  softly  brushing  shoes 
down  in  the  deserted  smoking  room.  In 
the  morning  you  leave  the  train  at  Port 
Arthur,  in  a  disguise,  if  possible,  so  as 
to  avoid  buying  real  estate. 

You  have  passed  through  the  country 
of  the  Lost  Trail,  or  as  perhaps  one 
might  better  call  it,  the  country  where  one 
of  the  lost  trails  of  Canada  lies.  For  there 
are  scores  of  them.  Scores  of  old  trails 
that  were  once  arteries  of  the  life  of  the 
country,  but  which  have  been  superseded 
by  the  Trail  of  steel,  and  the  Iron  Win- 
digo  that  whisks  you  across  the  long  por- 
tages between  Halifax  and  Vancouver 
faster  than  the  swiftest  canoe  could  take 
the  White  Horse  Rapids  on  the  way  to 
Hudson's  Bay. 

Before  there  was  a  steel  rail  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  before 
there  was  a  steel  rail  in  existence  or  even 
dreamed  of,  the  Old  Dawson  Trail  lay 
between  Canada  East  and  Canada  West. 
It  was  not  always  called  by  that  name. 
But  now-adays,  to  remember  it,  one  must 
recall  the  hero  of  the  trail — for  every 
trail  has  its  hero.  If  Hiawatha  ever  saw 
the  Western  plains,  this  must  have  been 


the  trail  that  he  took,  between  Lake  Su- 
perior and  Fort  Garry.  If  there  was  war 
between  the  tribes  at  the  head  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Plains'  Indians,  it  was  by 
this  trail  that  they  traveled,  and  along 
its  length  that  they  fought.  When  the 
French  came,  and  sought  to  go  further 
West  in  the  interests  of  the  fur  trade  and 
of  exploration,  they  followed  this  old 
route  from  Lake  Superior.  And  later, 
when  the  English  traders  came,  when  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  North 
West  Trading  Company  were  at  war  with 
one  another,  it  was  along  this  trail  that 
they  came  in  conflict.  Then,  in  the  end, 
it  was  the  means  by  which  Wolseley's 
soldiers  reached  Fort  Garry  to  quelch 
Louis  Riel,  and  a  few  years  later  carried 
immigrants,  by  canoe  and  scow  and 
wagon,  over  the  first  all-Canadian  route 
into  the  North  West. 

But  for  forty  years  it  has  been  useless. 
The  C.  P.  R.  put  an  end  to  its  useful- 
ness, as  it  has  put  an  end  to  the  usefulness 
of  many  things  in  different  ways,  and  now 
the  trail  lies  out  of  sight  and  out  of  most 
people's  minds.  It  was  the  first  door  from 
Old  Canada  to  the  Canada  that  is.  Like 
a  disused  gate  in  the  heart  of  the  woods, 
it  lies,  over-grown  with  green  things,  with 
its  latch,  so  to  speak,  rusted  and  broken, 
and  the  key  lost. 


I  have  been  over  only  a  part  of  the 
route,  coming  west  from  Port  Arthur  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Fort  Frances.  Of  the 
balance  of  the  way,  from  Fort  Frances 
to  Winnipeg,  I  have  no  direct  knowledge, 
beyond  that  the  route  followed  the  Rainy 
River  from  Rainy  Lake  to  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  thence  by  the  large  rivers 
into  the  lakes  of  Manitoba  and  the  Red 
River.  We  put  in  at  Brule  Portage,  half 
a  day's  run  on  the  Canadian  Northern  up 
from  Port  Arthur.  The  train  stopped  on 
a  high  embankment.  On  one  side  was 
bush ;  on  the  other  water ;  and  at  the  edge 
of  the  bush,  a  tiny  house  where  the  com- 
bination section  man  and  telegraph  ope- 
rator lived.  He  spoke  French.  This  wp 
learned  in  bargaining  for  a  frying  pan  to 
replace  the  one  which  we  found  we  had 
left  behind.  The  baggage  man  dumped 
our  canoe  out  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
train,  but  that  did  not  matter.  Our  two 
Indians  we  prodded  out  of  a  sound  sleep 
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in  the  second  class  and  found  the  old  In- 
dian, the  one  who  had  been  over  the  trail 
with  Wolseley,  and  who  was  to  find  the 
road  for  us,  embarassed  with  too  much 
G  &  W,  which  somebody  in  the  smokin«; 
car  had  given  him  for  a  joke.  But  we 
camped  and  ate  and  slept,  and  the  same 
Canada  song'  sparrow  that  had  been  sing- 
ing. Sweet!  Sweet!  Canada-Canada-Can- 
ada! when  we  dropped  asleep  on  a  bed 
of  spruce — the  best  we  could  find — was 
at  it  again  when  we  waked. 

Any  trail  in  the  bush  is  good,  and  there 
are  some  that  have  the  same  wealth  of 
fish  and  big  game  to  ofi^er  as  the  Dawson 
trail  gave  us.  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  or  Algonquin  Park, 
the  trail  to  Moose  Factory  or  Churchill,  or 
the  trails  of  British  Columbia — all  have 
their  charm.  Most  of  them  have  their 
share  of  flies,  in  season  and  out,  and  their 
share  of  nasty  rivers  and  blighted  por- 
tages. But  the  Dawson  trail  as  we  saw 
it,  wore,  not  the  air  of  a  virgin  trail,  but 
of  a  hard-used  old  trail  that  has  mellowed 
in  forty  years  of  idleness  into  deeper  si- 
lences, richer  shadows,  more  wonderful 
colors  than  she  had  known  before,  like 
an  old  woman  who  has  found  peace  and 
philosophy  in  a  corner  of  an  Old  Wo- 
man's Home  after  a  strenuous  life.  The 
broad-cut  portage  roads  were  almost  over- 
grown   with    woods   again.       Ferns     and 


bushes  grew  out  of  the  rotting  timbers  of 
dams  which  had  been  built  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  improve  navigation  in  certain 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  at  the  time  when 
the  Government  expected  to  make  a  per- 
manent route,  via  this  trail,  between 
Prince  Arthur's  Landing  and  Winnipeg. 
Loons  were  fighting  beside  the  half-sub- 
merged boiler  of  what  had  been  a  tug, 
employed  to  tow  barge-loads  of  immi- 
grants and  their  effects  across  some  of  the 
larger  lakes  which  went  to  make  up  the 
trail.  A  moose  was  browsing  beside  an 
old  barrel,  sunk  in  the  ground  beside  the 
trail,  wdiich  had  served  to  preserve  a 
spring  for  the  use  of  the  passing  immi- 
grants. Over  the  whole  trail  brooded  a 
reminiscent  air,  disturbed  only  on  the 
merest  fringe  by  the  shriek  of  the  passing 
railway  locomotives. 

Some  years  ago  an  old  man  died  in 
Ottawa  and  was  buried  without  much  fuss 
in  one  of  the  cemeteries  there.  The  quiet- 
ness of  the  funeral  was  not  because  he  had 
no  friends,  but  because  he  had  no  widow, 
no  family.  His  mourners  were  men  who 
had  sat  with  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  who  had  known  him  as  old  Sam 
Dawson  in  the  building  of  the  Dawson 
Route,  as  the  trail  came  to  be  known  after 
its  improvement  by  the  Government. 

Our  senior  guide,  Johnny  Finn,  aged 
eighty,  told  us  bits  of  stories  about  this 
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great  man,  under  whom  he  had  worked 
in  the  transporting  of  Wolseley  and  his 
soldiers  from  Lake  Superior  through  to 
the  West.  Smoking  h>eside  a  smudge  at 
Dore  Lake,  we  watched  the  sun  faHing, 
Hstened  to  the  loons  shrieking  under  the 
shadow  of  the  far  shore,  and  observed  the 
waters  of  this  little  lake,  transformed  by 
a  luere  sign  from  the  approaching  night, 
and  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  drum- 
ming partridge,  from  clear  amber,  into 
ink,  and  heard  Johnny  relate  fragments 
of  his  memory  touching  the  great  man 
Dawson. 

Johnny  had  known  in  all  his  life  only 
one  great  man.  This  wa.s  he,  an  engin- 
eer whose  history  is  hard  to  discover,  but 
who  appears  to  have  been  more  than  an 
ordinary  man.  He  told  how  Daw^son  was 
a  father  to  the  Indians;  how  he  could  go 
alone,  and  unarmed  for  that  matter,  into 
places  where,  in  tho.se  days,  no  other  white 
man  dare  venture ;  how  when  the  Govern- 
ment had  trouble  with  the  Indians,  Daw- 
son could  settle  it. 

Some  things  of  Daw.<on  we  knew  our- 
selves, as  for  instance  how,  when  Wols- 
ley's  engineers,  confronted  with  the  task 
of  portaging  guns  and  supplies  of  the 
army  up  and  over  a  waterfall,  gave  it  up, 
Dawson  built  a  great  .skid-way  from  the 
bottom  of  the  fall,  over  the  top,  and  haul- 


ed the  boats  up  by  means  of  cables  hitch- 
ed to  trees  above  the  fall.  We  had  heard 
Don  McKellar  of  Fort  William  tell  the 
story  of  how  l)y  his  ingenuity  and  perse- 
verance, and  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles, 
he  built  dams  that  backed  the  water  on 
certain  lakes  and  rivers  in  order  to  over- 
come rapids  and  bad  current.  But  old 
Johnny,  in  a  mixture  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish and  Indian,  assisted  by  the  younger 
guide,  Joe  Charlie,  let  drop  facts 
occasionally,  which  revealed  more 
intimate  things  touching  the  va- 
lour, the  kindness  and  the  quaint- 
ness  of  the  only  great  man  Johnny  had 
ever  known  or  had  cared  to  know. 

I  remember  that  it  took  an  afternoon 
to  cross  the  long  portage — French  portage 
— for  we  had  to  cover  it  twice — seeing  that 
some  of  us  were  unbroken  to  tump-lines 
and  could  carry  only  a  fair-sized  load. 
The  trail  had  been  at  one  time  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  teams  and  smooth 
enough  for  wagons.  But  the  bush  had 
healed  it  over,  so  that  it  was  almost  ob- 
scured in  places,  and  hard  to  follow.  It 
led,  now  up  over  hot  shoulders  of  smooth 
rock,  now  on  high  wooded  ground,  and 
at  other  times  through  a  nuiskeg  which 
had  been,  and  still  remained,  paved  with 
logs.  But  as  we  passed,  the  logs  crumbled 
into   red  powder   under   the   green   moss 
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vrhich  covered  them  in  places.  Once,  a 
black  bear  scuttled  across  the  trail.  In 
the  sun-lit  tops  of  the  trees  birds  were 
discoursing,  and  somewhere,  never  very 
far  off,  the  partridge  were  drumming. 

Many  rivers  and  many  smaller  por- 
tages; moose  swimming  from  point  to 
point  ahead  of  us;  the  trolling  line  tug- 
ging gently  from  one's  hand  as  one  pad- 
dled; fair  weather  or  half  a  gale,  and  a 
lake  to  be  crossed  against  it;  these  and 
the  varying  moods  of  summer  weather 
succeeded  one  another,  and  brought  us  to 
the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  the  Name- 
kan,  by  descending  which  we  added  a 
little  element  of  danger  to  the  trip. 

There  was  an  Indian  encampment  on 
the  shore  of  Lac  LaCroix,  where  the  river 
began.  We  visited  it  in  order  to  secure 
additional  guides  to  assist  our  men  in  des- 
cending the  Namekan.  None  in  the  mis- 
sion could  speak  English,  and  yet  the 
young  Indians  were  engaged  in  a  game 
of  baseball  as  we  landed.  Johnny  Finn, 
Wiho  had  been  married  several  times, 
found  relatives  of  his  in  the  camp,  and 
completed  negotiations  for  two  extra 
guides  down  the  river.     We  camped  that 


night  on  an  island  close  to  the  shore,  and 
in  the  morning  set  off  down  the  river ;  two 
Indians  and  one  white  man  in  each  canoe. 
The  new  guides  brought  their  own  birch 
bark. 

It  does  not  matter  how  we  went  down 
the  Namekan.  Nothing  happened.  We 
did  it  in  a  day  and  dismissed  the  addi- 
tional guides  the  next  morning.  But 
there  is  a  story  about  the  Namekan  which 
lends  interest  to  the  trip,  and  assists  one 
to  a  proper  apprceiation  of  Snake  Falls, 
as  some  say  they  are  called. 

In  the  days  when  the  North  West 
Trading  Company  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  came  in  conflict  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  the  Namekan  River  was,  so 
they  say,  used  only  in  times  of  emergency, 
as  a  short  cut  into  Rainy  Lake,  via  Name- 
kan Lake.  It  was  considered  too  danger- 
ous a  river  for  the  transportation  of  furs. 

One  evening  a  Hudson's  Bay  canoe, 
deep  with  pelts,  appeared  in  Lac  La  Croix, 
eager  to  get  on,  via  the  Vermilion  River 
— the  usual  route — into  Rainy  Lake.  But 
as  it  lurked  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
near  the  point  where  the  Namekan  River 
flows  out  of  La  Croix,  the  five  men  in 
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charge  of  the  craft  and  its  cargo  were  seen 
by  a  larger  party  of  North  West  Trading 
Company  men.  To  escape,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  canoe  turned  down  the  Namekan. 
And  the  others,  in  two  canoes — although 
the  story  sometimes  varies  in  these  details 
— gave  chase. 

Not  far  down  the  Namekan  is  a  bend 
in  the  river,  and  a  tremendous  chute 
which  terminates  in  a  lake-like  expansion 
of  the  river.  The  pursued  portaged  into 
this  lake  safely,  after  felling  trees  across 
the  portage  trail  so  as  to  embarass  their 
pursuers.  From  portage  to  portage,  and 
through  several  small  rapids  they  kept  a 
safe  lead  on  their  rivals,  and  so  at  length 
came  to  the  one  danger  spot  on  the  river. 

The  Namekan  at  this  point  is  cunning- 
ly fashioned  to  entrap  the  unwary.  The 
current  continues  smooth  and  apparently 
slow.  The  banks  are  low — with  flowers 
growing  upon  them  in  season — but  as 
they  get  farther  down  the  stream  they 
rise  and  take  on  a  character  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  a  canoe  to  land,  except 
at  one  place,  and  this  place  is  a  narrow 
ledge  of  rock  about  a  hundred  yards  above 
Snake  Falls.  Between  the  ledge  and  the 
falls  there  is  no  hope  for  anything  in  the 
current. 


The  story  goes,  therefore,  that  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  canoe,  coming  down  this 
stretch  of  smooth  wat^r,  came  too  swiftly, 
missed  the  landing  and  was  swept  over  the 
falls. 

The  falls  are  not  of  a  great  height, 
nor  wonderful  for  their  beauty.  But  they 
represent  the  whole  force  of  a  great  river 
pouring  over  a  fifteen  or  twenty-foot  drop, 
upon  great  pieces  of  rock  which  lie  below. 
There  could  be  no  salvation  for  any  that 
went  over,  and  it  was  with  just  a  little 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  one  stepped  out 
of  the  canoe,  lifted  out  the  dunnage  and 
climbed  up  the  bank  to  the  camping 
place. 

The  last  two  days  of  the  journey  was 
on  Rainy  Lake.  The  second  day  was 
windy  and  we  sighted  fish  launches,  de- 
serted gold  mines,  and,  as  we  neared  Fort 
Frances,  the  Canadian  Northern  bridge 
from  island  to  island  across  the  lake.  But 
the  day  before  was  different.  There  was 
no  sun  and  the  sky  was  the  color  of  rain. 
The  lake  was  so  still  that  the  canoe  seem- 
ed to  float  between  two  firmaments,  as 
though  there  were  no  earth.  Once  an  In- 
dian in  a  birch  passed — a  whit€  ship  with 
a  red  passenger  floating  in  the  blue  grey 
water — and  yet  it  didn't  look  at  all  like 
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water.  Another  time  a  red  deer  swam  not 
far  away  from  us.  The  ripples  from  its 
nose  quivered  and  melted  into  the  still- 
ness of  the  lake  again.  Looking  for  a 
place  to  camp,  we  realized  we  were  lost 
among  the  islands.  One  might  have  been 
a  thief,  so  oppressive  and  accusing  was  the 


silence  among  them.  At  last  we  gave  up 
the  search,  and  were  content  to  land  on  a 
bit  of  rock  that  bore  enough  timber  to 
light  a  fire,  but  not  enough  soil  to  support 
a  tent.  We  slept  on  folded  canvas  and 
woke  in  the  morning  with  the  sun  in  our 
faces  and  pools  of  dew  in  our  tarpaulins. 
By  noon  we  were  at  Fort  Frances. 


^ITHE  millennium  will  begin  in  the  kitchen, 

^MBITION  is  a  handicap  unless  it  is  productive. 

7i  OBJECT  to  the  man  with  the  large  stomach  and  the  small  soul. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

WE  made  McCrimmon  comfortable. 
We  kept  no  whiskey  in  the  cabin, 
but  we  gave  him  some  hot  coffee, 
which  he  drank  with  great  satisfaction. 
Then  he  twisted  a  cigarette,  lit  it,  and 
looked  at  us  keenly.  On  his  brown  flat- 
tish  face  were  remarkable  the  impassivity 
of  the  Indian  and  the  astuteness  of  the 
Scot.  We  were  regarding  him  curiously. 
Jim  had  regained  his  calm,  and  was 
quietly  watchful.  The  Prodigal  seemed 
to  have  his  ears  cocked  to  listen.  There 
was  a  feeling  amongst  us  as  if  we  had 
reached  a  crisis  in  our  fortunes. 

The  halfbreed  lost  no  time  in  coming 
to  the  point. 

"I  Hke  you  boys.  You're  square  and 
above-board.  You're  workers,  and  you 
don't  drink — that's  the  main  thing. 

"Well,  to  get  right  down  to  cases.  I'm 
a  bit  of  a  mining  man.  I've  mined  at 
Cassiar  and  Caribou,  and  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  business.  Now  I've  got  next 
to  a  good  thing. — I  don't  know  how  good 
yet,  but  I'll  swear  to  you  it's  a  tidy  bit. 
There  may  be  only  ten  thousand  in  it, 
and  there  may  be  one  hundred  and  ten. 
It's  a  gambling  proposition,  and  I  want 
pardners,  pardners  that'll  work  like  hell 
and  keep  their  faces  shut.    Are  you  on?" 

"That's  got  us  kodaked,"  said  the  Prodi- 
gal. "We're  that  sort,  and  if  the  proposi- 
tion looks  good  to  us  we're  with  you.  Any- 
way, we're  clams  at  keeping  our  food- 
traps  tight." 


"All  right;  listen.  You  know  the  Arc- 
tic Transportation  Co.  have  claims  on  up- 
per Bonanza — well,  a  month  back  I  was 
working  for  them.  We  were  down  about 
twenty  feet  and  were  drifting  in.  They 
set  me  to  work  in  the  drift.  The  roof 
kept  sloughing  in  on  me,  and  it  was 
mighty  dangerous.  So  far  we  hadn't  got 
pay-dirt,  but  their  mining  manager  want- 
ed us  to  drift  in  a  little  further.  If  we 
didn't  strike  good  pay  in  a  few  more  feet 
we  were  +o  quit. 

"Well,  one  morning  I  went  down  and 
cleaned  away  the  ash  of  my  fire.  The 
first  stroke  of  my  pick  on  the  thawed  face 
made  me  jump,  stare,  stand  stock-still, 
thinking  hard.  For  there,  right  in  the 
hole  I  had  made,  was  the  richest  pocket  I 
ever  seen." 

"You  don't  say!  Are  you  sure?" 
"Why,  boys,  as  I'm  alive  there  was  nug- 
gets in  it  as  thick  as  raisins  in  a  Christ- 
mas plum-duff.  I  could  see  the  yellow 
gleam  where  the  pick  had  grazed  them, 
and  the  longer  I  looked  the  more  could  I 
see." 

"Good  Lord!  What  did  you  do?" 
"What  did  I  do!  I  just  stepped  back 
and  picked  at  the  roof  for  all  I  was  worth. 
A  big  bunch  of  muck  came  down,  cover- 
ing up  the  face.  Then,  like  a  crazy  man, 
I  picked  wherever  the  dirt  seemd  loose 
all  the  way  down  the  drift.  Great  heaps 
of  dirt  caved  in  on  me.  I  was  stunned, 
nearly  buried,  but  I  did  the  trick.  There 
were  tons  of  dirt  between  me  and  ray 
find."  c 
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We  gasped  with  amazement. 

"The  rest  was  easy.  I  went  up  the  shaft 
groaning  and  cursing.  I  pretended  to 
faint.  I  told  them  the  roof  of  the  drift 
had  fallen  in  on  me.  It  was  rotten  stuff, 
anyway,  and  they  knew  it.  They  didn't 
mind  me  risking  my  life.  I  cursed  them, 
said  I  would  sue  the  Company,  and  went 
off  looking  too  sore  for  words.  The 
manager  was  disgusted,  he  went  down 
and  took  a  look  at  things;  said  he  would 
throw  up  the  work  at  that  place;  the 
ground  was  no  good.  He  made  that  re- 
port to  the  company." 

The  half-breed  looked  round  trium- 
phantly. 

"Now,  here's  the  point.  We  can  get 
a  lay  on  that  ground.  One  of  you  boys 
must  apply  for  it.  They  mustn't  know 
I'm  in  with  you,  or  they  would  suspect 
right  away.  They're  none  too  scrupulous 
themselves  in  their  dealings." 

He  paused  impressively. 

"You  cinch  that  lay  agreement.  G6t  it 
signed  right  away.  We'll  go  in  and  work 
like  the  devil.  We'll  make  a  big  clean-up 
by  spring.  I'll  take  you  right  to  the 
gold.  There's  thousands  and  thousands 
lying  snug  in  the  ground  just  waiting  for 
us.  It's  right  in  our  mit.  Oh,  it's  a 
cinch,  a  cinch." 

The  half-breed  almost  grew  excited. 
Bending  forward,  he  eyed  us  keenly.  In 
a  breathless  silence  we  stared  at  each 
other. 

"Well,"  I  objected,  "seems  to  be  putting 
up  rather  a  job  on  the  company." 

Jim  was  silent,  but  the  Prodigal  cut  in 
sharply : 

"Job  nothing — it's  a  square  proposition. 
We  don't  know  for  certain  that  gold's 
there.  Maybe  it's  only  a  piffling  pocket, 
and  we'll  get  souped  for  our  pains.  No, 
it  seems  to  me  it's  a  fair  gambling  pro- 
position. We're  taking  all  kinds  of 
chances.  It  means  devilish  hard  work;  it 
means  privation  and,  maybe  bitter  disap- 
pointment. It's  a  gamble,  I  tell  you,  and 
are  we  going  to  be  such  poor  sports  as 
turn  it  down?  I  for  one  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  it.  What  do  you  say?  A  big 
sporting  chance — are  you  there,  boys,  are 
you  there?" 

He  almost  shouted  in  his  excitement. 

"Hush!  Some  one  might  hear  you," 
warned  the  half  breed. 


"Yes,  that's  right.  Well,  it  looks 
mighty  good  to  me,  and  if  you  boys  are 
willing  we'll  just  draw  up  papers  and 
sign  an  agreement  right  away.  Is  it  a 
go?" 

We  nodded,  so  he  got  ink  and  paper 
and  drew  up  a  form  of  partnership. 

"Now,"  said  he,  his  eyes  dancing, 
"now,  to  secure  that  lay  before  any  one 
else  cuts  in  on  us.  Gee!  but  it's  getting 
dark  and  cold  outdoors  these  days.  Snow 
falling;  well,  I  must  mush  to  Dawson  to- 
night." 

He  hurried  on  some  warm,  yet  light, 
clothing,  all  the  time  talking  excitedly  of 
the  chance  that  fortune  had  thrown  in 
our  way,  and  gleeful  as  a  schoolboy. 

"Now,  boys,"  he  says,  "hope  I'll  have 
good  luck.  Jim,  put  in  a  prayer  for  me. 
Well,  see  you  all  to-morrow.     Good-bye." 

It  was  late  next  night  when  he  return- 
ed. We  were  sitting  in  the  cabin,  anxious 
and  expectant,  when  he  threw  open  the 
door.  He  was  tired,  wet,  dirty,  but  irre- 
pressibly  jubilant. 

"Hurrah,  boys!"  he  cried.  "I've 
cinched  it.  I  saw  mister  manager  of  the 
big  company.  He  was  very  busy,  very 
important,  very  patronising.  I  was  the 
poor  miner  seeking  a  lay.  I  played  the 
part  well.  He  began  by  telling  me  he 
didn't  want  to  give  any  lays  at  present; 
just  wanted  to  stand  me  off,  you  know; 
make  me  more  keen.  I  spoke  about  some 
of  their  ground  on  Hunker,  He  didn't 
seem  enthusiastic.  Then,  at  last,  as  if 
in  despair,  I  mentioned  this  bit  on  Bon- 
anza. I  could  see  he  was  itching  to  let 
me  have  it,  but  he  was  too  foxy  to  show 
it.  He  actually  told  me  it  was  an  extra 
rich  piece  of  ground,  when  all  the  time 
he  knew  his  own  mining  engineer  had 
condemned  it." 

The  Prodigal's  eyes  danced  delightedly. 

"Well,  we  sparred  round  a  bit  like  two 
fake  fighters.  My!  but  he  was  wily,  that 
old  Jew.  Finally  he  agreed  to  let  me 
have  it  on  a  fifty-per-cent.  basis.  Don't 
faint,  boys.  Fifty  per  cent.,  I  said.  I'm 
sorry.  It  was  the  best  I  could  do,  and  you 
know  I'm  not  slow.  That  means  they  get 
half  of  all  we  take  out.  Oh,  the  old 
shark!  the  robber!  I  tried  to  beat  him 
down,  but  he  stood  pat;  wouldn't  budge. 
So  I  gave  in,  and  we  signed  the  lay  agree- 
ment, and  now  everything's  in  shape.  Gee 
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whiz!  didn't  I  give  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
I  got  outride.  He  thinks  I'm  the  fall 
guy,  and  went  off  chuckling." 

He  raised  his  voice  triumphantly. 

''And  now,  boys,  we've  got  the  ground 
cinched,  so  get  action  on  yourselves. 
Here's  where  we  make  our  first  real  stab 
iit  fortune.  Here's  where  we  even  up  on 
the  hard  jabs  she's  handed  us  in  the  past ; 
here's  where  w^e  score  a  bull's-eye,  or  I 
miss  my  guess.  The  gold's  there,  boys, 
you  can  bank  on  that;  and  the  harder 
we  work,  the  more  we're  going  to  get  of 
it.  Now,  we're  going  to  work  hard. 
We're  going  to  make  ordinary  hard  work 
look  like  a  summer  vacation.  We're  go- 
ing to  work  for  all  were  worth — and  then 
some.  Are  vou  there,  bovs,  are  vou 
there?" 

"We  are,"  we  shouted  with  one  accord. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

There  wa.-^  no  time  to  lose.  Every  hour 
for  us  meant  so  much  more  of  that  preci- 
ous pay-dirt  that  lay  under  the  frozen  sur- 
face. The  winter  leapt  on  us  with  a 
swoop,  a  harsh,  unconciliating  winter, 
that  made  out-door  work  an  unmitigateil 
hardship.  But  there  was  the  hope  of  for- 
tune nerving  and  bracing  us,  till  we  lost 
in  it  all  thought  of  self.  Nothing  short 
of  desperate  sickness,  death  even,  would 
drive  us  from  our  posts.  It  was  with  this 
dauntless  spirit  we  entered  on  the  task 
before  us. 

And,  indeed,  it  was  one  that  called  for 
all  in  a  man  of  eiieruy  and  .-elf-sacrifice. 
There  was  wood  to  get  for  the  thawing  of 
the  ground ;  there  was  a  cabin  to  build  on 
the  claim;  and  lastly,  there  was  a  vast 
dump  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  for 
the  spring  sluicing.  We  planned  things 
so  that  no  man  would  he  idle  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  so  that  every  ounce  of  strength 
expended  would  show  its  result. 

The  half-breed  took  charge,  and  we,  re- 
cognizing it  was  his  show,  obeyed  him  im- 
plicitly. He  decided  to  put  down  two 
holes  to  bed-rock,  and,  after  much  deli- 
beration, selected  the  places.  This  was 
a  matter  for  the  greatest  judgment  and 
experience,  and  we  were  satisfied  that  he 
had  both. 

We  ran  up  a  little  cabin  and  banked 
it  nearly  to  the  low  eaves  with  .<«now.  By- 
and-bye  the  snow  fell  on  the  roof  to  the 
depth  of  three  feet,  so  that  the  place  seem- 


ed like  a  huge  white  hummock.  Only  in 
front  could  you  recognize  it  as  a  cabin 
by  the  low  doorway,  where  we  liad  always 
to  stoop  on  entering.  Within  were  our 
bunks,  a  tiny  stove,  a  few  l)oxes  to  sit  on, 
a  few  dishes,  our  grub;  that  was  all.  Often 
we  regretted  our  big  cabin  on  the  hill, 
with  its  calico-lined  "den"  and  its  sepa- 
rate kitchen.  But  in  this  little  box  of  a 
home  we  were  to  put  in  many  wearv 
months. 

Not  that  the  time  seemed  long  to  us; 
we  were  too  busy  for  that.  Indeed,  often 
we  wished  it  were  twice  as  long.  Snow  had 
fallen  in  September,  and  by  December  we 
were  in  an  arctic  world  of  uncompromis- 
ing harshness.  Day  after  day  the  glass 
stood  between  forty  and  fifty  degrees  be- 
low zero.  It  was  hatefully,  dangerously 
cold.  It  seemed  as  if  the  frost-fiend  had 
a  cruel  grudge  against  us.  It  made  us 
grim — and  careful.  We  didn't  talk  much 
in  tho.se  days.  We  just  worked,  worked, 
worked,  and  when  we  did  talk  it  was  of 
our  work,  our  cea.sele.ss  work. 

Would  we  strike  it  rich?  It  was  all  a 
uamble,  the  most  exciting  gamble  in  the 
world.  It  thrilled  our  day  hours  with 
excitement;  it  haunted  our  sleep;  it  lent 
strength  to  the  pick-stroke  and  vigor  to 
the  windlass-crank.  It  made  us  forget 
the  bitter  cold,  till  some  one  would  ex- 
claim, and  gently  knead  the  fresh  snow 
on  our  faces.  The  cold  burned  our  cheeks 
a  fierce  brick-red,  and  a  frost-bite  showed 
on  them  like  a  pat<?h  of  white  putty.  The 
old  scars,  never  healing,  were  like  patches 
of  lamp-black. 

But  neither  cold  nor  fatigue  could  keep 
us  away  from  the  shaft  and  the  drift.  We 
had  gone  down  to  bed-rock,  and  were 
tunnelling  in  to  meet  the  hole  the  half- 
breed  had  covered  up.  So  far  we  had 
found  nothing.  Everj^  day  we  panned 
samples  of  the  dirt,  always  getting  colors, 
sometimes  a  fiftj^-cent  pan,  but  never  what 
we  dreamed  of,  hoped  for. 

"Wait,  boys,  till  we  get  a  two-hundred- 
dollar  pan,  then  we'll  begin  to  whoop  it 
up  some." 

Once  the  company  manager  came  down 
on  a  dog-team.  He  looked  over  our  shaft. 
He  wore  a  coon  coat,  with  a  cap  of  beaver, 
and  huge  fur  mits  hung  by  a  cord  around 
his  neck.  He  was  massive  and  imposing. 
Spiky  icicles  bristled  around  his  mouth. 
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"What  luck,  boys?"  His  breath  came 
like  steam. 

"None,  so  far,"  we  told  him,  and  off  he 
went  into  the  frozen  gloom,  saying  he 
hoped  we  would  strike  it  before  long. 

"Wait  a  while." 

We  were  working  two  men  to  a  shaft, 
burning  our  ground  over  night.  The 
Prodigal  and  I  manned  the  windlasses, 
while  the  old  miners  went  down  the  drifts. 
It  was  a  cold,  cold  job  standing  there  on 
that  rugged  platform  turning  the  wind- 
lass-crank. Long  before  it  was  fairly  light 
we  got  to  our  posts,  and  lowered  our  men 
into  the  hole.  The  air  was  warmer  down 
there  in  the  drift ;  but  the  work  was  hard- 
er, more  difficult  and  dangerous. 

At  noon  there  was  no  sunshine,  only  a 
wan,  ashen  light  that  suffused  the  sky. 
A  deathlike  stillness  lay  on  the  valley,  not 
a  quiver  or  movement  in  leaf  or  blade. 
The  snow  was  a  shroud,  smooth  save 
where  the  funeral  pines  pricked  through. 
In  that  intensity  of  cold,  that  shivering 
agony  of  desolation,  it  seemed  as  if  nature 
was  laughing  at  us — the  Cosmic  Laugh. 

Our  meals  were  hurriedly  cooked  and 
bolted.  We  grudged  every  moment  of 
our  respite  from  toil.  At  night  we  often 
were  far  too  weary  to  undress.  We  lost 
our  regard  for  cleanliness;  we  neglected 
ourselves.  Always  we  talked  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  day's  panning  and  the  chances 
of  to-morrow.  Surely  we  would  strike  it 
soon. 

"Wait  a  while." 

Colder  it  grew  and  colder.  Our  kero- 
sene flowed  like  mush.  The  water  froze 
solid  in  our  kettle.  Our  bread  was  full  of 
icy  particles.  Everything  had  to  be  thaw- 
ed out  continually.  It  was  tiresome,  ex- 
asperating, when  we  were  in  such  a  devil 
of  a  hurry.  It  kept  us  back;  it  angered 
us,  this  pest  of  a  cold.  Our  tempers  be- 
gan to  suffer.  We  were  short,  taciturn. 
The  strain  was  beginning  to  tell  on  us. 

"Wait  a  while." 

Then,  one  afternoon,  the  Something 
happened.  It  was  Jim  who  was  the  chosen 
one.  About  three  o'clock  he  signalled 
to  be  hoisted  up,  and  when  he  appeared 
he  was  carrying  a  pan  of  dirt.  "Call  the 
others,"  he  said. 

All  together  in  the  little  cabin  we  stood 
round,  while  Jim  washed  out  the  pan  in 
snow-water  melted  over  our  stove.  I  will 
never  forget  how  eagerly  we  watched  the 


gravel,  and  the  whirling,  dexterous  move- 
ments of  the  old  man.  We  could  see 
gleams  of  yellow  in  the  muddy  water. 
Thrills  of  joy  and  hope  went  through  us. 
We  had  got  the  thing,  the  big  thing,  at 
last. 

"Hurry,  Jim,"  I  said,  "or  I'll  die  of 
suspense." 

Patiently  he  went  on.  There  it  was  at 
last  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Sweeter 
to  our  eyes  than  to  a  woman  the  sight  of 
her  first-born,  there  it  lay,  glittering, 
gleaming  gold,  fine  gold,  coarse  gold, 
nuggety  gold. 

"Now,  boys,  you  can  whoop  it  up,"  said 
Jim  quietly ;  "for  there's  many  and  many 
a  pan  like  it  down  there  in  the  drift." 

But  never  a  whoop.  What  was  the  mat- 
ter with  us?  When  the  fortune  we  had 
longed  for  so  eagerly  came  at  last,  we  did 
not  greet  it  even  with  a  cheer.  Oh,  we 
were  painfully  silent. 

Solemnly  we  shook  hands  all  round. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

"Now  to  weigh  it,"  said  the  Prodigal. 

On  the  tiny  pair  of  scales  we  turned  it 
out — ninety-five  dollars'  worth. 

Well,  it  was  a  good  start,  and  we  were 
all  possessed  with  a  frantic  eagerness  to 
go  down  in  the  drift.  I  crawled  along 
the  tunnel.  There,  in  the  face  of  it,  I 
could  see  the  gold  shining,  and  the  longer 
I  looked  the  more  I  seemed  to  see.  It  was 
rich,  rich.  I  picked  out  and  burnished 
a  nugget  as  large  as  a  filbert.  There  were 
lots  of  others  like  it.  It  was  a  strike.  The 
question  was:  how  much  was  there  of  it? 
The  half  breed  soon  settled  our  doubts  on 
that  score. 

"It  stands  to  reason  the  pay  runs  be- 
tween where  I  first  found  it  and  where 
we've  struck  it  now.  That  alone  means  a 
tidy  stake  for  each  of  us.  Say,  boys,_  if 
you  were  to  cover  all  that  distance  with 
twenty-dollar  gold-pieces  six  feet  wide, 
and  packed  edge  to  edge,  I  wouldn't  take 
them  for  our  interest  in  that  bit  of 
ground.  I  see  a  fine  big  ranch  in  Mani- 
toba for  my  share;  ay,  and  hired  help  to 
run  it.  The  only  thing  that  sticks  in  my 
gullet  is  that  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  com- 
pany." 

"Well,  we  can't  kick,"  I  said;  "we'd 
never  have  got  the  lay  if  they'd  had  a 
hunch.     My!  won't  they  be  sore." 
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Sure  enough,  in  a  few  days,  the  news 
leaked  out,  and  the  manager  came  post- 
haste. 

"Hear  you've  struck  it  rich,  boys." 

"So  rich  that  I  guess  we'll  have  to  pack 
down  gravel  from  the  benches  to  mix  in 
before  we  can  sluice  it,"  said  the  Prodigal. 

"You  don't  say.  Well,  I'll  have  a  man 
on  the  ground  to  look  after  our  interests." 

"All  right.  It  means  a  good  thing  for 
you." 

"Yes,  but  it  would  have  meant  a  better 
if  we  had  worked  it  ourselves.  However, 
you  boys  desen^e  vour  luck.  Hello,  the 
devil " 

He  turned  round  and  saw  the  halfbreed. 
He  gave  a  long  whistle  and  went  away, 
looking  pensive. 


It  was  the  night  of  the  discovery  when 
the  Prodigal  made  us  an  address. 

"Look  here,  boys;  do  you  know  what 
this  means?  It  means  victory;  it  means 
freedom,  happiness,  the  things  we  want, 
the  life  we  love.  To  me  it  means  travel. 
New  York,  Paris,  evening  dress,  the  opera. 
To  McCrimmon  here  it  means  his  farm. 
Each  according  to  his  notion,  it  means  the 
Things  That  Matter.' 

"Now,  we've  just  begun.  The  hardest 
part  is  to  come,  is  to  get  out  the  fortune 
that's  right  under  our  feet.  We're  going 
to  get  every  cent  of  it,  boys.  There's  a 
little  over  three  months  to  do  it  in,  leaving 
about  a  month  to  make  sluice-boxes  and 
clean  up  the  dirt.  Now  we've  got  to  work 
like  men  at  a  burning  barn.  We've  work- 
ed hard,  but  we've  got  to  go  some  yet. 
For  my  part,  I'm  willing  to  do  stunts  that 
will  make  my  previous  record  look  like 
a  plugged  dime.  I  guess  you  boys  all  feel 
the  same  way." 

"You  bet  we  do." 

"Well,  nuf  sed ;  let's  get  busy." 

So,  once  more,  with  redoubled  energy, 
we  resumed  our  tense,  unremitting  round 
of  toil.  Now,  however,  it  was  vastly  dif- 
ferent. Every  bucket  of  dirt  meant  money 
in  our  pockets,  every  stroke  of  the  pick 
a  dollar.  Not  that  it  was  all  like  the  first 
rich  pocket  we  had  struck.  It  proved  a 
most  erratic  and  puzzling  paystreak — one 
day  rich  beyond  our  dreams,  another  too 
poor  to  pay  for  the  panning.  We  swung 
on  a  pendulum  of  hope  and  despair.  Per- 
haps this  made  it  all  the  more  exciting, 


and  stimulated  us  unnaturally,  and  always 
we  cursed  that  primitive  method  of  min- 
ing that  made  every  bucket  of  dirt  the 
net  result  of  infinite  labor. 

Every  day  our  two  dumps  increased  in 
size  (for  we  had  struck  pay  on  the  other 
shaft)  and  every  day  our  assurance  and 
elation  increased  correspondingly.  It  was 
bruited  around  that  we  had  one  of  the 
richest  bits  of  ground  in  the  country,  and 
many  came  to  gaze  at  us.  It  used  to 
lighten  my  labors  at  the  windlass  to  see 
their  looks  of  envy  and  to  hear  their  awe- 
stricken  remarks. 

"That's  one  of  them,"  they  would  say; 
"one  of  the  lucky  four,  the  lucky  lay- 
men." 

So,  as  the  facts,  grossly  exaggerated,  got 
noised  abroad,  they  came  to  call  us  the 
"Lucky  Laymen," 

Looking  back,  there  will  always  seem 
to  me  something  weird  and  incomprehens- 
ible in  those  twilight  days,  an  unreality, 
a  vagueness  like  some  dreary,  feverish 
dream.  For  three  months  I  did  not  see 
my  face  in  a  mirror.  Not  that  I  wanted 
to,  but  I  mention  this  just  to  show  how 
little  we  thought  of  ourselves. 

In  like  manner,  never  did  I  have  a 
moment's  time  to  regard  my  inner  self 
in  the  mirror  of  consciousness.  No  men- 
tal analysis  now;  no  long  hours  of  retros- 
pection, no  tete-a-tete  interviews  with  my 
soul.  At  times  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  my 
identity.  The  gold-lust  had  dispossessed 
me  of  myself.  I  was  a  slave  of  the  genii 
Gold,  releasing  it  from  its  prison  in  the 
frozen  bowels  of  the  earth.  I  was  an 
automaton  turning  a  crank  in  the  frozen 
stillness  of  the  long,  long  night. 

It  was  a  life  despotically  objective,  and 
now,  as  I  look  back,  it  seems  as  if  I  had 
never  lived  it  at  all.  I  seem  to  look  down 
a  long,  dark  funnel  and  see  a  little  ma- 
chine-man bearing  my  semblance,  pati- 
ently, steadily,  wearily  turning  the  handle 
of  the  windlass  in  the  clear  lancinating 
cold  of  those  sombre,  silent  days. 

I  say  "bearing  my  outward  semblance," 
and  yet  I  sometimes  wonder  if  that 
rough-bearded  figure  in  heavy  woolen 
clothes  looked  the  least  like  me.  I  wore 
heavy  sweaters,  mackinaw  trousers,  thick 
German  socks  and  moccasins.  From  fre- 
quent freezing  my  cheeks  were  corroded. 
I  was  miserably  tliin,  and  my  eyes  had  a 
wild,  sta,ring  expression  through  the  pupils 
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dilating  in  the  long  darkness.  Yes,  men- 
tally and  physically  I  was  no  more  like 
myself  than  a  convict  enduring  out  his 
life  in  the  soulless  routine  of  a  prison. 

The  days  were  lengthening  marvellous- 
ly. We  noted  the  fact  with  dull  joy.  It 
meant  more  light,  more  time,  more  dirt 
in  the  dump.  So  it  came  about  that,  from 
ten  hours  of  toil,  we  went  to  twelve,  to 
fourteen ;  then,  latterly,  to  sixteen,  and  the 
tension  of  it  was  wearing  us  down  to  skin 
and  bone. 

We  were  all  feeling  wretched,  over- 
strained, ill-nourished,  and  it  was  only 
voicing  the  general  sentiment  when,  one 
day,  the  Prodigal  remarked: 

''I  guess  I'll  have  to  let  up  for  a  couple 
of  days.  My  teeth  are  all  on  the  bum. 
I'm  going  to  town  to  see  a  dentist." 

''Let  me  look  at  them,"  said  the  half- 
breed. 

He  looked.  The  gums  were  sullen,  un- 
wholesome-looking. 

"Why,  it's  a  touch  of  scurvy,  lad;  a 
little  while,  and  you'd  be  spitting  out  your 
teeth  like  orange  pips;  your  legs  would 
turn  black,  and  when  you  squeezed  your 
fingers  into  the  flesh  the  hole  would  stay. 
You'd  get  rotten,  then  you'd  mortify  and 
die.  But  it's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  cure.  Nothing  responds  to  treatment 
so  readily." 

He  made  a  huge  brew  of  green-spruce 
tea,  of  which  we  all  partook,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  Prodigal  was  fit  again. 

It  was  mid-March  when  we  finished 
working  out  our  ground.  We  had  done 
well.  Not  so  well,  perhaps,  as  we  had 
hoped  for,  but  still  magnificently  well. 
Never  had  men  worked  harder,  never 
fought  more  desperately  for  success. 
There  were  our  two  dumps,  pyramids  of 
gold-permeated  dirt  at  whose  value  we 
could  only  guess.  We  had  wrested  our 
treasure  from  the  icy  grip  of  the  eternal 
frost.  Now  it  remained  —  and  O,  the 
sweetness  of  it — to  glean  the  harvest  of 
our  toil. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

"The  water's  beginning  to  run,  boys," 
said  the  half-breed.  "A  few  more  days 
and  we'll  be  able  to  start  sluicing." 

The  news  was  like  a  flood  of  sunshine 
to  us.  For  days  we  had  been  fixing  up 
the  boxes  and  getting  everything  in  readi- 
ness.   The  sun  beat  strongly  on  the  snow, 


which  almost  visibly  seemed  to  retreat  be- 
fore it.  The  dazzling  white  surface  was 
crisp  and  flaky,  and  around  the  tree  boles 
curving  hollows  had  formed.  Here  and 
there  brown  earth  peered  nakedly 
through.  Every  day  the  hillside  runnels 
grew  in  strength. 

We  were  working  at  the  mouth  of  a 
creek  down  which  ran  a  copious  little 
stream  all  through  the  spring-time.  We 
tapped  it  some  distance  above  us,  and 
ran  part  of  it  down  our  long  line  of  sluice- 
boxes.  These  boxes  went  between  our  two 
dumps,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  shovel  in 
from  both  sides.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  convenient. 

At  last,  after  a  day  of  hot  sunshine, 
we  found  quite  a  freshet  of  water  coming 
down  the  boxes,  leaping  and  dancing  in 
the  morning  light.  I  remember  how  I 
threw  in  the  first  shovelful  of  dirt,  and 
how  good  it  was  to  see  the  bright  stream 
discolor  as  our  friend  the  water  began  his 
magic  work.  For  three  days  we  shovelled 
in,  and  on  the  fourth  we  made  a  clean- 
up. 

"I  guess  it's  time,"  said  Jim,  "or  those 
riffles  will  be  gettin'  choked  up." 
.  And,  sure  enough,  when  we  ran  off  the 
water,  there  were  some  of  them  almost 
full  of  the  yellow  metal,  wet  and  shiny, 
gloriously  agleam  in  the  morning  light. 

"There's  ten  thousand  dollars  if  there's 
an  ounce,"  said  the  company's  man,  and 
the  weigh-up  proved  he  was  right.  So  the 
gold  was  packed  in  two  long  buckskin 
pokes  and  sent  into  town  to  be  deposited 
in  the  bank. 

Day  after  day  we  went  on  shovelling  in, 
and  about  twice  a  week  we  made  a  clean- 
up. The  month  of  May  was  half  over 
when  we  had  only  a  third  of  our  dirt  run 
through  the  boxes.  We  were  terribly 
afraid  of  the  water  failing  us,  and  work- 
ed harder  than  ever.  Indeed,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  tell  when  to  leave  off.  The  nights 
were  never  dark  now;  the  daylight  was 
over  twenty  hours  in  duration.  The  sun 
described  an  ellipse,  rising  a  little  east 
of  north  and  setting  a  little  west  of  north. 
We  shovelled  in  till  we  were  too  exhaust- 
ed to  lift  another  ounce.  Then  we  lay 
down  in  our  clothes  and  slept  as  soon  as 
we  touched  the  pillow. 

"There's  eighty  thousand  to  our  credit 
in   the   bank,   and   only   a   third   of   our 
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dump's  gone.  Hooray,  boys!"  said  the 
Prodigal. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
birds  began  to  sing,  and  the  sunset  glow 
had  not  faded  from  the  sky  ere  the  sun- 
rise quickened  it  with  life  once  more. 
Who  that  has  lived  in  the  North  will  ever 
forget  the  charm,  the  witcher\'  of  those 
midnight  skies,  where  the  fires  of  the  sun 
are  banked  and  never  cold.  Surely  long 
after  all  else  is  forgotten  will  linger  the 
memory  of  those  mystic  nights  with  all 
their  haunting  spell  of  weird,  disconso- 
late solitude. 

One  afternoon  I  wa.s  working  on  the 
dump,  intent  on  shovelling  in  as  much 
dirt  as  possible  before  supper,  when,  on 
looking  up,  who  should  greet  me  but  Lo- 
casto.  Since  our  last  interview  in  town 
I  had  not  seen  him,  and,  somehow,  this 
sudden  sight  of  him  came  a.s  a  kind  of  a 
shock.  Yet  the  manner  of  the  man  as 
he  approached  me  was  hearty  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  held  out  his  great  hand  to 
me,  and  as  I  had  no  desire  to  antagonise 
him,  I  gave  him  my  own. 

He  was  riding.  His  big,  handsome  face 
was  bronzed,  his  black  eyes  clear  and 
sparkling,  his  white  teeth  gleamed  like 
mammoth  ivory.  He  certainly  was  a 
dashing,  dominant  figure  of  a  man,  and, 
in  spite  of  myself,  I  admired  him. 

His  manner  in  his  salutation  was  cor- 
dial, even  winning, 

"I've  just  been  visiting  some  of  my 
creek  properties,"  he  said.  "I  heard  you 
fellows  had  made  a  good  strike,  and  I 
thought  I'd  come  down  and  congratulate 
you.     It  is  pretty  good,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  I  said;  "not  quite  so  good  as  we 
expected,  but  we'll  all  have  a  tidy  sum." 

"I'm  glad.  Well,  I  .suppose  you'll  go 
outside  this  fall." 

"No,  I  think  I'll  stay  in.  You  see, 
we've  the  Gold  Hill  property,  which  looks 
promising;  and  then  we  have  two  claims 
on  Ophir." 

"Oh,  Ophir.  Well,  I  don't  think  you'll 
ever  take  a  fortune  out  of  Ophir.  I 
bought  a  claim  there  the  other  day.  The 
man  pestered  me,  so  I  gave  him  five 
thousand  for  it,  just  to  get  rid  of  him. 
It's  eight  below." 

"Why,"  I  said,  "that's  the  claim  I  stak- 
ed and  got  beaten  out  of." 

"You  don't  say  so.  Well,  now,  that's 
too  bad.    I  bought  it  from  a  man  named 


Spankiller;  his  brother's  a  clerk  in  the 
gold  office.  Tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll 
let  you  have  it  for  the  five  thoasand  1 
gave  for  it." 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  don't  think  I  want  it 
now." 

"All  right;  think  it  over,  anyway.  If 
you  should  change  your  mind,  let  me 
know.  Well,  I  must  go.  I've  got  to  get 
into  town  to-night.  That's  my  mule- 
train  back  there  on  the  trail.  I've  got 
pretty  nearly  ten  thousand  ounces  over 
there." 

I  looked  and  saw  the  nmles  with  the 
gold-packs  slung  over  their  backs.  There 
were  four  men  to  guard  them,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  in  one  of  the.se  men  I  saw 
the  little  wizened  figure  of  the  Worm. 

I  shivered. 

"Yes,  I've  done  pretty  well,"  he  con- 
tinued; "but  it  don't  make  any  difference. 
I  spend  it  as  fast  as  I  get  it.  A  month  ago 
I  didn't  have  enough  ready  cash  to  pay 
my  cigar  bill,  yet  I  could  have  gone  to 
the  bank  and  borrowed  a  hundred  thous- 
and. It  was  there  in  the  dump.  Oh,  it's 
a  rum  business  this  mining.  Well,  good- 
bye." 

He  was  turning  to  go  when,  suddenly, 
lie  stojjped, 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  I  saw  a  friend  of 
yours  before  I  left.  No  need  to  mention 
names,  you  lucky  dog.  When's  the  big 
thing  coming  off?  Well,  I  must  con- 
gratulate you  again.  She  looks  sweeter 
than  ever.     By-by." 

He  was  off,  leaving  a  very  sinister  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  In  his  parting 
smile  there  was  a  trace  of  mockery  that 
gravely  disquieted  me.  I  had  thought 
much  of  Berna  during  the  past  few 
months,  but  as  the  gold  fever  took  hold 
of  me  I  put  her  more  and  more  from  my 
mind.  I  told  myself  that  all  this  struggle 
was  for  her.  In  the  thought  that  she  was 
safe  I  calmed  all  anxious  fear.  Sometimes 
by  not  thinking  so  much  of  dear  ones, 
one  can  be  more  thoughtful  of  them.  So 
it  was  with  me.  I  knew  that  all  my  con- 
centration of  effort  was  for  her  sake,  and 
would  bring  her  nearer  to  me.  Yet  at 
Locasto's  words  all  my  old  longing  and 
heartache  vehemently  resurged. 

In  spite  of  myself,  I  was  the  prey  of  a 
growing  uneasiness.  Things  seemed  vast- 
ly different,  now  success  had  come  to  me. 
T  could  not  bear  to  think  of  her  working 
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in  that  ambiguous  restaurant,  rubbing 
shoulders  with  its  unspeakable  habitues. 
I  wondered  how  I  had  ever  deceived  my- 
self into  thinking  it  was  all  right.  I  be- 
gan to  worry,  so  that  I  knew  only  a  trip 
into  Dawson  would  satisfy  me.  Accord- 
ingly, I  hired  a  big  Swede  to  take  my 
place  at  the  shovel,  and  set  out  once  more 
on  the  hillside  trail  for  town. 

CHAPTER  XX 

I  found  the  town  more  animated  than 
ever,  the  streets  more  populous,  the  gay- 
ety  more  unrestrained.  Everywhere  were 
flaunting  signs  of  a  plethoric  wealth.  The 
anxious  Cheechako  had  vanished  from  the 
scene,  and  the  victorious  miner  masquer- 
aded in  his  place.  He  swaggered  along  in 
the  glow  of  the  spring  sunshine,  a  picture 
of  perfect  manhood,  bronzed  and  lean  and 
muscular.  He  was  brimming  over  with 
the  exuberance  of  health.  He  had  come 
into  town  to  ''live"  things,  to  transmute 
this  yellow  dust  into  happiness,  to  taste 
the  wine  of  life,  to  know  the  lips  of  flame. 

It  w:as  the  day  of  the  Man  with  the 
Poke.  He  was  King.  The  sheer  animal- 
ism of  him  overflowed  in  midnight  roys- 
terings,  in  bacchanalian  revels,  in  de- 
bauches among  the  human  debris  of  the 
tenderloin. 

Every  one  was  waiting  for  him,  to 
fleece  him,  rob  him,  strip  him.  It  was  also 
the  day  of  the  man  behind  the  bar,  of  the 
gambler,  of  the  harpy. 

My  strange,  formless  fears  for  Berna 
were  soon  set  at  rest.  She  was  awaiting 
me.  She  looked  better  than  I  had  ever 
seen  her,  and  she  welcomed  me  with  an 
eager  delight  that  kindled  me  to  rapture. 

"Just  think  of  it,"  she  said,  "only  two 
weeks,  and  we'll  be  together  for  always. 
It  seems  too  good  to  be  true.  Oh,  my 
dear,  how  can  I  ever  love  you  enough? 
How  happy  we  are  going  to  be,  aren't 
we?" 

"We're  going  to  be  happier  than  any 
two  people  ever  were  before,"  I  assured 
her. 

We  crossed  the  Yukon  to  the  green 
glades  of  North  Dawson,  and  there,  on  a 
little  rise,  we  sat  down,  side  by  side.  How 
I  wish  I  could  put  into  words  the  joy  that 
filled  my  heart.  Never  was  lad  so  happy 
as  I.  I  spoke  but  little,  for  love's  silences 
are  sweeter  than  all  words.  Well,  well, 
I  mind  me  how  she  looked:  just  like  a 


picture,  her  hands  clasped  on  her  lap, 
her  eyes  star-bright,  angel-sweet,  mother- 
tender.  From  time  to  time  she  would 
give  me  a  glance  so  full  of  trust  and  love 
my  heart  would  leap  to  her,  and  wave  on 
wave  of  passionate  tenderness  come  sweep- 
ing over  me. 

It  may  be  there  was  something  humble 
in  my  stintless  adoration ;  it  may  be  I  was 
like  a  child  for  the  pleasure  of  her  near- 
ness; it  may  be  my  eyes  told  all  too  well 
of  the  fire  that  burned  within  me,  but  0, 
the  girl  was  kind,  gentler  than  forgive- 
ness, sweeter  than  all  heaven.  Caressingly 
she  touched  my  hair.  I  kissed  her  fingers, 
kissed  them  again  and  again;  and  then 
she  lifted  my  hand  to  her  lips,  and  I  felt 
her  kiss  fall  upon  it.  How  wondrously 
I  tingled  at  the  touch.  My  hand  seemed 
mine  no  longer — a  consecrated  thing. 
Proud,  happy  me! 

"Yes,"  she  went  on,  "doesn't  it  seem 
as  if  we  were  dreaming?  You  know,  T 
always  thought  it  was  a  dream,  and  now 
it's  coming  true.  You'll  take  me  away 
from  this  place,  won't  you,  boy? — far,  far 
away  from  this  hideous  life.  I'll  tell  you 
now,  dear,  I've  borne  it  all  for  your  sake, 
but  I  don't  think  I  could  bear  it  any  long- 
er. I  would  rather  die  than  sink  in  the 
mire,  and  yet  you  can't  imagine  how  this 
life  affects  one.  It's  sad,  sad,  but  I  don't 
get  shocked  at  things  in  the  wav  I  used 
to.  You  know,  I  sometimes  think  a  girl, 
no  matter  how  good,  sweet,  modest  to  be- 
gin with,  placed  in  such  surroundings 
could  fall  gradually," 

I  agreed  with  her.  Too  well  I  knew 
I  was  becoming  calloused  to  the  evils 
around  me.  Such  was  the  insiduous  cor- 
ruption of  the  gold-camp.  I  now  regard- 
ed with  indifference  things,  when  a  year 
ago  I  would  have  shrunk  from  with  dis- 
gust. 

"Well,  it  will  be  all  over  very  soon, 
won't  it  dear?  I  don't  know  what  I'd 
have  done  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  rough 
miners.  They've  been  so  kind  to  me. 
When  they  saw  I  was  straight  and  honest 
they  couldn't  be  good  enough.  They 
shielded  me  in  every  way,  and  kept  back 
the  other  kind  of  men.  Even  the  women 
have  been  my  friends  and  helped  me." 

She  looked  at  me  archly. 

"And,  you  know,  I've  had  ever  so  many 
offers    of    marriage,    too,    from    honest, 
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rough,  kindly  men  —  and  I've  refused 
them  ever  so  gracefully." 

''Has  Locasto  ever  made  any  more  over- 
tures?" 

Her  face  grew  grave. 

"Yes,  about  a  month  ago  he  besieged 
me,  gave  me  no  rest,  made  all  kinds  of 
proposals  and  promises.  He  wanted  to 
divorce  his  'outside'  wife  and  marry  me. 
He  wanted  to  settle  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  me.  He  tried  everything  in  his 
power  to  force  me  to  his  will.  Then,  when 
he  saw  it  was  no  use,  he  turned  round  and 
begged  me  to  let  him  be  my  friend.  He 
spoke  so  nicely  of  you.  He  said  he  would 
help  us  in  any  way  he  could.  He's  every- 
thing that's  kind  to  me  now.  He  can't 
do  enough  for  me.  Yet,  somehow,  I  don't 
trust  him." 

"Well,  my  precious,"  I  said,  "all  dan- 
ger, doubt,  despair,  will  soon  be  over.  Lo- 
casto and  the  rest  of  them  will  be  as 
shadows,  never  to  haunt  my  little  girl 
again.  The  Great,  Black  North  will  fade 
away,  will  dissolve  into  the  land  of  sun- 
shine and  flowers  and  song.  You  will  for- 
get it." 

"The  Great  Black  North.— I  will  never 
forget  it,  and  I  will  always  bless  it.  It 
has  given  me  my  love,  the  best  love  in  all 
the  world." 

"0,  my  darHng,  my  Life,  I'll  take  you 
away  from  it  all  soon,  soon.  "We'll  go  to 
my  home,  to  Garry,  to  Mother.  They  will 
love  you  as  I  love  you." 

"I'm  sure  I  will  love  them.  What  you 
have  told  me  of  them  makes  them  seem 
verv  real  to  me.  Will  vou  not  be  asham- 
ed of  me?" 

"I  will  be  proud,  proud  of  you,  mv 
girl." 

Ah,  would  I  not?  I  looked  at  that 
flower-like  face  the  sunshine  glorified  so, 
the  pretty,  bright  hair  falling  away  from 
her  low  brow  in  little  waves,  the  lily 
throat,  the  delicately  patrician  features, 
the  proud  poise  of  her  head.  Who  would 
not  have  been  proud  of  her?  She  awoke 
all  that  was  dixdne  in  me.  I  looked  as 
one  might  look  on  a  vision,  scarce  able  to 
believe  it  real. 

Suddenly  she  pointed  excitedly. 

"Look,    dear,    look    at    the    rainbow. 

Isn't  it  wonderful?     Isn't  it  beautiful?" 

^  I  gazed  in  rapt  admiration.    Across  the 

river  a  shower  had  fallen,  and  the  clouds, 

clearing  away  abruptly,  had  left  there  a 


twin  rainbow  of  matchless  perfection.  Its 
double  arch  was  poised  as  accurately  over 
the  town  as  if  it  had  been  painted  there. 
Each  hoop  was  flawless  in  form,  lovely  in 
hue,  tenderly  luminous,  exquisite  in 
purity.  Never  had  I  seen  the  double  iris 
so  immaculate  in  coloring,  and,  with  its 
bases  resting  on  the  river,  it  curved  over 
the  gold-born  city  like  a  frame  of  ethereal 
beauty. 

"Does  it  not  seem,  dear,  like  an  answer 
to  our  prayer,  an  omen  of  good  hope,  a 
promise  for  the  future?" 

"Yes,  beloved,  our  future,  yours  and 
mine.  The  clouds  are  rolling  away.  All 
is  bright  with  sunshine  once  again,  and 
God  sends  his  rainbow  to  cheer  and  com- 
fort us.  It  will  not  be  long  now.  On  the 
first  day  of  June,  beloved,  I  will  come  to 
you,  and  we  will  be  made  man  and  wife. 
You  will  be  waiting  for  me,  will  you 
not?" 

"Yes,  yes,  waiting  ever  so  eagerly,  my 
lover,  counting  every  hour,  every  min- 
ute." 

I  kissed  her  passionately,  and  we  held 
each  other  tightly  for  a  moment.  I  saw 
come  into  her  eyes  that  look  which  comes 
but  once  into  the  eyes  of  a  maid, 
that  look  of  ineffable  self-surrender, 
of  passionate  abandonment.  Life  is  nig- 
gard of  such  moments,  yet  can  our  lives 
be  summed  up  in  them. 

She  rested  her  head  on  my  shoulder; 
her  lips  lay  on  mine,  and  they  moved 
faintly. 

"Yes,  lover,  yes,  the  first  of  June. 
Don't  fail  me,  honey,  don't  fail  me." 

We  parted  buoyant  with  hope,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  love.  Yes,  she  was  for  me,  this 
beautiful,  tender  girl,  for  me.  And  the 
time  was  nigh  when  she  should  be  mine, 
mine  to  adore  until  the  end.  Always 
would  she  be  by  my  side;  daily  could  I 
plot  and  plan  to  give  her  pleasure;  every 
hour  by  word  and  look  and  act  could  I 
lavish  on  her  the  exhaustless  measure  of 
my  love.  Ah!  life  would  be  too  short 
for  me.  Could  aught  in  this  petty  pur- 
blind existence  of  ours  redeem  it  and  ex- 
alt it  so:  her  love,  this  pure  sweet  girl's, 
and  mine.  Let  nations  grapple,  let  Mam- 
mon triumph,  let  pestilence  o'erwhelm; 
what  matter,  we  love,  we  love,  0  proud, 
happy  me! 
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I  got  back  to  the  claim.  Everything 
was  going  merrily,  but  I  felt  little  desire 
to  resume  my  toil.  I  was  strangely  tired, 
wearied,  worn  out  somehow.  Yet  I  took 
up  my  shovel  again  with  a  body  that  re- 
belled in  every  tissue.  Never  had  I  felt 
like  this  before.  Something  was  wrong 
with  me.  I  was  weak.  At  night  I  sweat- 
ed greatly.     I  cared  not  to  eat. 

I  went  down  to  the  Forks  to  buy  some 
kind  of  a  tonic.  In  Dawson  they  used  to 
say:  "Well,  this  town  of  ours  has  got 
everything  that  ever  was  beaten  for  live- 
liness; but  if  you  want  to  see  real  high 
life,  go  to  the  Forks.     It's  the  limit." 

And  surely  that  little  town  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Bonanza  and  Eldorado  was  etern- 
ally the  limit.  Right  in  the  heart  of  the 
treasure  valley  it  was  the  first  overbrim- 
ming outlet  of  that  golden  stream  that 
inundated  the  larger  city.  Here  vice  was 
cruder,  more  untrammelled,  without  any 
redeeming  feature  of  refinement.  The 
sirens  of  San  Francisco  were  the  harpies 
of  Dawson,  and  the  harpies  of  Dawson 
were  the  harridans  of  the  Forks,  demireps 
of  the  most  abandoned  type.  And  the 
men,  mad  with  success,  crazed  with  liquor, 
insane  with  excitement,  and  lust,  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  wildest  orgies.  It 
was.  a  saturnalia  of  sin.  I  have  seen  the 
wine  flowing  over  the  thresholds  of  doors, 
sluicing  out  the  gold  that  was  in  the  saw- 
dust of  the  saloon  floors. 

That  night  I  saw  something  I  will  never 
forget,  something  that  seemed  to  me  to 
typify  the  whole  hideous  aftermath  of  the 
gold  greed.    I  state  it  starkly  and  plainly. 

It  was  in  the  Gold  Hill  Saloon.  The 
place  was  crowded  with  drunken  revellers. 
Gramophones  were  in  full  blast,  men 
shouting,  women  singing.  It  was  hell  let 
loose. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  vast  roar,  and 
every  one  cleared  a  space.  Then  into  that 
fierce  ferment  of  excited  revelry  there 
walked  a  drunken  miner,  a  grey-haired 
old  man.  In  each  hand  he  held  a  poke 
of  dust  worth  maybe  about  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  hanging  upon  each  arm  was 
a  naked  woman.  They  paraded  up  and 
down  the  floor  to  the  tune  of  a  popular 
march,  amid  roars  of  laughter,  hilarious 
merriment. 

To  me  it  has  always  seemed  to  sum  up 
the  whole  situation,    that    drunken    old 


miner,  the  gold  dust,  the  two  naked  har- 
ridans. 

''Well,"  said  the  Prodigal,  ''it's  all  over 
but  the  shouting.  From  my  calculations 
we've  cleaned  up  two  hundred  and  six 
thousand  dollars.  That's  a  hundred  and 
three  between  us  four.  It's  cost  us  about 
three  to  get  out  the  stuff ;  so  there  will  be, 
roughly  speaking,  about  twenty-five 
thousand  for  each  of  us." 

How  jubilant  every  one  wiis  looking — 
every  one  but  me.  Somehow  I  felt  as  if 
money  didn't  matter  just  then,  for  I  was 
sick,  sick,  sick. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  said  the 
Prodigal,  staring  at  me  curiously.  "You 
looke  like  a  ghost." 

"I  feel  like  one,  too,"  I  answered.  "I'm 
afraid  I'm  in  for  a  bad  spell.  I  want  to 
lie  down  awhile,  boys     .     ,     .     I'm  tired 

.  .  ,  The  first  of  June,  I've  got  a 
date  on  the  first  of  June.  I  must  keep  it, 
I  must  .  .  .  Don't  let  me  sleep  too 
long,  boys.  I  mustn't  fail.  It's  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.    The  first  of  June    .    ." 

Alas,  on  the  first  of  June  I  lay  in  the 
hospital,  raving  and  tossing  in  the  clutches 
of  typhoid  fever. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

I  was  lying  in  bed,  and  a  heavy  weight 
was  pressing  on  me,  so  that,  in  spite  of  my 
struggles,  I  could  not  move.  I  was  hot, 
insufferably  hot.  The  blood  ran  boiling 
through  my  veins.  My  flesh  was  burning 
up.  My  brain  would  not  work.  It  was 
all  cobwebs,  murky  and  stale  as  a  charnel- 
house.  Yet  at  times  were  strange  illu- 
minations, full  of  terror  and  despair. 
Blood-red  lights  and  purple  shadows  al- 
ternated in  my  vision.  Then  came  the 
dreams. 

:k  ik  4^  4^  ^  4^ 

There  was  always  Berna.  Through  a 
mass  of  grimacing,  greed-contorted  faces 
gradually  there  formed  and  lingered  her 
sweet  and  pensive  one.  We  were  in  a 
strange  costume,  she  and  I.  It  seemed 
like  that  of  the  early  Georges.  We  were 
running  away,  fleeing  from  some  one,  I 
thought.  For  her  sake  a  great  fear  and 
anxiety  possessed  me.  We  were  eloping, 
I  fancied. 

There  was  a  marsh  to  cross,  a  hideous 
quagmire,  and  our  pursuers  were  close. 
We  started  over    the    quaking    ground, 
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then,  suddenly,  I  saw  her  sink.  I  rushed 
to  aid  her,  and  I,  too,  sank.  We  were 
to  our  necks  in  the  soft  ooze,  and  there 
on  the  bank,  watching  us,  wa,s  the  fore- 
most of  our  hunters.  He  laughed  at  our 
struggles;  he  mocked  us;  he  rejoiced  to 
see  us  drown.  And  in  my  dream  the  face 
of  the  man  seemed  strangely  like  Locasto. 


We  were  in  a  bovver  of  roses,  she  and  I. 
It  was  still  further  back  in  history.  We 
seemed  to  be  in  the  garden  of  a  palace. 
I  was  in  doublet  and  hose,  and  she  wore 
a  long,  flowing  kirtle.  The  air  was  full 
of  fragrance  and  sunshine.  Birds  were 
.singing.  A  fountain  scattered  a  shower  of 
glittering  diamonds  on  the  breeze.  She 
was  sitting  on  the  gra.ss,  while  I  reclined 
by  her  side,  my  head  lying  on  her  lap. 
Above  me  I  could  .see  her  face  like  a  lily 
bending  over  me.  With  dainty  fingers 
she  crumpled  a  rose  and  let  the  petals 
snow  down  on  me. 

Then  suddenly,  I  was  seized,  torn  away 
from  her  by  a  man  in  black,  who  roughly 
choked  her  screams.  I  was  dragged  off, 
thrown  into  a  foul  cell,  left  many  daj's. 
Then,  one  night,  I  was  dragged  forth  and 
brought  before  a  grim  tribunal  in  a  hall 
of  gloom  and  horror.  They  pronounced 
my  doom — Death.  The  chief  Inquisitor 
raised  his  mask,  and  in  those  gloating 
features  I  recognized — Locasto. 


Again  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  still  fur- 
ther back  in  history  in  some  city  under 
the  Roman  rule.  I  was  returning  from 
the  Temple  with  my  bride.  How  fair  and 
fresh  and  beautiful  she  was,  garlanded 
with  flowers  and  radiantly  happy.  Again 
it  was  Berna. 

Suddenly  there  are  shouts,  the  beating 
of  drums,  the  clash  of  cymbals.  The  great 
Governor  of  the  Province  is  coming.  He 
pas.ses  with  his  retinue.  Suddenly  he 
catches  sight  of  her  whom  I  have  but 
newly  wed.  He  .stops.  He  asks  who  is  the 
maid.  They  tell  him.  He  looks  at  me 
vdth  haughty  contempt.  He  gives  a  sign. 
His  .servants  seize  her  and  drag  her 
.screamingly  away.  I  try  to  follow,  to  kill 
him.  I,  too,  am  seized,  overpowered. 
They  bind  me,  put  out  my  eyes.  The 
Roman  sees  them  do  it.  He  laughs  as  the 
red-hot    iron   ki.s.ses   my   eye-balls.       He 


mocks  me,  telling  me  what  a  dainty  iea^i 
awaits  him   in   my   bride.      Again   I   see 

Lf)casto. 

****** 

Then  came  another  phase  of  my  deli- 
rium, in  which  I  struggled  to  get  to  her. 
She  was  waiting  for  me,  wanting  me, 
breaking  her  heart  at  my  delaj'.  O, 
Berna,  my  soul,  my  life,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  things  we  were  fated.  'Tis  no 
flesh  love,  but  something  deeper,  some- 
thing that  has  its  source  at  the  very  core 
of  being.  It  is  not  for  your  sweet  face, 
your  gentle  spirit,  my  love,  that  you  are 
dearer  to  me  than  all  else:  it  is  because 
— you  are  you.  If  all  the  world  were  to 
turn  against  you,  flout  you,  stone  you, 
then  would  I  rush  to  your  side,  shield  you, 
die  with  you.  If  you  were  attainted  with 
lepro.sy,  I  would  enter  the  lazarhouse  for 
your  sake. 

*'0  Berna,  I  must  see  you,  I  nuist,  I 
must.     Let  me  go  to  her     .     .     .     now 

.  .  .  dear!  She's  calling  me.  She's 
in  trouble.  Oh,  for  the  love  of  God,  let 
me  go  .  .  .  let  me  go,  I  say.  .  .  . 
Damn  you,  I  will.  She's  in  trouble.  You 
can't  hold  me.  I'm  stronger  than  you  all 
when  she  calls  .  .  .  Let  me  ...  let 
me.  .  .  .  Oh,  oh,  oh  .  ,  .  you're 
hurting  me  so  I'm  weak,  yes,  weak  as  a 
baby.  .  .  .  Berna,  my  child,  my  poor 
little  girl,  I  can  do  nothing.  There's  a 
mountain  weighing  me  down.  There's 
a  .slab  of  gold  on  my  chest.  They're  burn- 
ing me  up.    My  veins  are  on  fire.    I  can't 

come.     ...     I  can't,  dear 

I'm  tired.     .     .     ." 

Then  the  fever,  the  ravings,  the  wild 
threshing  of  my  pillow,  all  passed  away, 
and  I  was  left  limp,  weak,  helpless,  resign- 
ed to  my  fate. 

I  was  on  the  sunny  slope  of  convales- 
cence. The  Prodigal  had  remained  with 
me  as  long  as  I  was  in  danger,  but  now, 
that  I  had  turned  the  corner,  he  had  gone 
back  to  the  creeks,  so  that  I  was  left  alone 
with  only  my  thoughts  for  company.  A«^ 
I  turned  and  twisted  on  my  narrow  cot  it 
seemed  as  if  the  time  would  never  pass. 
All  I  wanted  was  to  get  better  fast,  and  to 
get  out  again.  Then,  I  thought,  I  would 
marry  Berna  and  go  "outside."  I  was 
sick  of  the  country,  of  everything. 

As  I  was  lying  thinking^  over  these 
things,  I  became  conscious  that  the  man 
in  the  cot  to  the  right  was  trying  to  at- 
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tract  my  attention.  He  had  been  brought 
in  that  very  morning,  said  to  have  been 
kicked  by  a  horse.  One  of  his  ribs  was 
broken,  and  his  face  was  badly  smashed. 
He  was  in  great  pain,  but  quite  conscious, 
and  he  was  making  stealthy  motions  to 
me. 

"Say,  mate,"  he  said,  "I  piped  you  off 
soon's  I  set  my  lamps  on  you.  Don't 
youse  know  me?" 

I  looked  at  the  bandaged  face  wonder- 
ingly. 

''Don't  you  spot  de  man  dat  near  let 
youse  down  de  shaft?" 

Then,  with  a  great  start,  I  saw  it  was 
the  Worm. 

''  'Taint  no  horse  done  me  up,"  he  said 
in  a  hoarse  whisper;  "  'twas  a  man.  You 
know  de  man,  de  worst  devil  in  all  Alas- 
ka, Black  Jack.  Bad  luck  to  him!  He 
knocked  me  down  and  give  me  de  leather. 
But  I'm  goin'  to  get  even  some  day.  I'm 
just  laying  for  him.  I  wouldn't  be  in 
his  shoes  for  de  richest  claim  in  de  Klon- 
dike." 

The  man's  eyes  glittered  vengefully  be- 
tween the  white  bandages. 

"  'Twas  all  on  account  of  de  little  girl 
he  done  it.  You  know  de  girl  I  mean. 
Black  Jack's  dead  stuck  on  her,  an'  de 
furder  she  stands  him  off,  de  more  set 
he  is  to  get  her.  Youse  dpn't  know  dat 
man.     He's  never  had  de        '      '^  -^^t." 

"Tell  me  what's  the  matter,  lur  vjtua  s 
sake." 

"Well,  when  youse  didn't  come,  de 
little  girl  she  got  worried.  I  used  to  be 
doin'  chores  round  de  restaurant,  an'  she 
asks  me  to  take  a  note  up  to  you.  So  I 
said  I  would.  But  I  got  on  a  drunk  dat 
day,  and  for  a  week  after  I  didn't  draw 
a  sober  breath.  When  I  gets  around  again 
I  told  her  I'd  seen  you  and'  given  you  de 
note  an'  you  was  comin'  in  right  away." 

"Heaven  forgive  you  for  that,"  I  said. 

"Yep,  dat's  what  I  say  now.  But  it's 
all  too  late.  Well,  a  week  went  on  an' 
you  never  showed  up,  an'  mean- 
time Locasto  was  pesterin'  her  cruel. 
She  got  mighty  peaked  like,  pale  as  a 
ghost,  an'  I  could  see  she  cried  most  all 
her  nights.  Den  she  gives  me  anudder 
note.  She  gives  me  a  hundred  dollars  to 
take  dat  note  to  you.  I  said  she  could  lay 
on  me  dis  time.  I  was  de  hurry-up  kid. 
an'  I  starts  off.  But  Black  Jack  must 
have  cottoned  on,  for  he  meets  me  back 


of  de  town  and  taxes  me  wid  takin'  a  mes- 
sage. Den  he  sets  on  me  like  a  wild  beast 
and  does  me  up  good  and  proper.  But 
I'll  fix  him  yet." 

"Where  are  the  notes?"  I  cried. 

"In  the  pocket  of  me  coat.  Tell  de 
nurse  to  fetch  in  me  clothes,  an'  I'll  give 
dem  to  youse." 

The  nurse  brought  the  clothes,  but  the 
little  man  was  too  sore  to  move. 

"Feel  in  de  inside  pocket." 

There  were  the  notes,  folded  very  small, 
and  written  in  pencil.  There  was  a  strange 
faintness  at  my  heart,  and  my  fingers 
trembled  as  I  opened  them.  Fear,  fear 
was  clutching  me,  compressing  me  in  an 
agonizing  grip. 

Here  was  the  first. 

"My  Darling  Boy:  Why  didn't 
you  come?  I  was  all  ready  for  you. 
0,  it  was  such  a  terrible  disappoint- 
ment. I've  cried  myself  to  sleep 
every  nignt  since.  Has  anything 
happened  to  you,  dear?  For  Heaven's 
sake  write  or  send  a  message.  I  can't 
bear  the  suspense. 

"Your  loving 

Berna." 

Blankly,  dully,  almost  mechanically, 
I  read  the  second. 

"O,  come,  my  dear,  at  once.  I'm 
in  serious  danger.  He's  grown  des- 
perate. Swears  if  he  can't  get  me  by 
fair  means  he'll  have  me  by  foul.  I'm 
terribly  afraid.  Why  ar'n't  you  here 
to  protect  me?  Why  have  you  failed 
me?  O,  my  darling,  have  pity  on 
your  poor  little  girl.  Come  quickly 
before  it  is  too  late." 

It  was  unsigned. 

Heavens!  I  must  go  to  her  at  once, 
I  was  well  enough.  I  was  all  right  again. 
Why  would  they  not  let  me  go  to  her? 
I  would  crawl  on  my  hands  and  knees  if 
need  be.     I  was  strong,  so  strong  now. 

Ah !  there  were  the  Worm's  clothes.  It 
was  after  midnight.  The  nurse  had  just 
finished  her  rounds.  All  was  quiet  in 
the  ward. 

Dizzily  I  rose  and  slipped  into  the  fray- 
ed and  greasy  garments.  There  were  the 
hospital  slippers.  I  must  wear  them. 
Never  mind  a  hat. 
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I  was  out  ill  the  street.  I  shuffled  along, 
and  people  stared  at  me,  but  no  one  delay- 
ed me.  I  was  at  the  restaurant  now.  She 
wasn't  there.    Ah!  the  cabin  on  the  hill. 

I  was  weaker  than  I  had  thought.  Once 
or  twice  in  a  half-faiting  condition  I  stop- 
ped and  steadied  myself  by  holding  a  sap- 
Ung  tree.  Then  the  awful  thought  of  her 
danger  possessed  me,  and  gave  me  fresh 
strength.  Many  times  I  stumbled,  cutting 
myself  on  the  sharp  boulders.  Once  I 
lay  for  a  long  time  half-unconscious,  won- 
dering if  ever  I  would  be  able  to  rise.  I 
reeled  like  a  drunken  man.  The  way 
seemed  endless,  yet  stumbling,  staggering 
on,  there  was  the  cabin  at  last. 

A  light  was  burning  in  the  front  room. 
Some  one  was  at  home  at  all  events.  Only 
a  few  steps  more,  yet  once  again  I  fell. 
I  remember  striking  my  face  against  a 
sharp  rock.  Then,  on  my  hands  and 
knees,  I  crawled  to  the  door. 

I  raised  myself  and  hammered  with 
clenched  fists.  There  was  silence  within, 
then  an  agitated  movement.  I  knocked 
again.  I  w^ondered  if  the  door  was  ever 
going  to  be  opened,  but  at  last  it  was, 
with  a  suddenness  that  precipitated  me  in- 
side the  room. 

The  madam  was  standing  over  me 
where  I  had  fallen.  At  sight  of  me  she 
screamed.  Surprise,  fear,  rage,  struggled 
for  mastery  on  her  face.  ''It's  him,"  she 
cried,  "him."  Peering  over  her  shoulder, 
with  ashy,  horrified  face,  I  saw  her  tremb- 
ling husband. 

"Berna,"!  gasped  hoarsely.  "Where  is 
she?  I  want  Berna.  What  are  you  doing 
to  her,  you  devils?  Give  her  to  me.  She's 
mine,  my  promised  bride.  Let  me  go  to 
her,  I  say." 

The  woman  barred  the  way.  Suddenly, 
from  the  darkness  of  the  inner  room,  I 
saw  a  face,  the  fiendish  rage-distorted  face 
of  my  dreams.    It  was  Locasto. 

Then  all  at  once  I  realized  that  the  air 
was  heavy  with  a  strange  odor,  the  odor 
of  chloroform,   and  at  the  same  instant 


I  heard  a  low  moan  of  agony. 

Merciful  Christ !  what  were  they  doing 
to  her?  What  horrible  thing  was  hap- 
pening? Frenzied  with  fear,  I  rushed 
forward. 

Then  the  Amazon  roused  herself.  With 
a  cry  of  rage  she  struck  me.  Savagely 
both  of  them  came  for  me.  I  struggled, 
I  fought ;  but,  weak  as  I  was,  they  carried 
me  before  them  and  threw  me  from  the 
door.  I  heard  the  lock  shoot;  I  was  out- 
side; I  was  impotent.  Yet  behind  those 
log  walls  I  knew  a  ghastly  outrage  was 
being  done  to  the  one  I  loved  best  on 
earth.  Oh,  it  was  horrible!  horrible! 
Could  such  things  be  in  God's  world? 
And  I  could  do  nothing. 

I  was  stronger  once  more.  I  ran  round 
to  the  back  of  the  cabin.  She  was  in 
there,  I  knew.  I  rushed  at  the  window 
and  threw  myself  against  it.  The  storm 
frame  had  not  been  taken  off.  Crash! 
I  burst  through  both  sheets  of  glass.  I 
was  cruelly  cut,  bleeding  in  a  dozen  places, 
yet  I  was  half  into  the  room. 

There,  in  the  dirty,  drab  light,  I  could 
see  a  little  limp,  unconscious  figure  lying 
on  the  bed,  and,  standing  by  her,  Locasto. 

He  turned  at  the  crash.  He  saw  me. 
His  face  was  devilish  in  its  rage.  With  a 
curse  he  came  at  me.  Then,  as  I  hung 
half  in,  half  q\it  of  the  window,  he  clutcn 
ed  -'^'  ^  ■  "  -^  throat.  Using  all  his 
streugtn7  he  raised  me  further  into  the 
room,  then  he  hurled  me  ruthlessly  out 
onto  the  rocks  outside. 

I  rose,  reeling,  covered  with  blood, 
bUnd,  sick,  speechless.  Weakly  1  stag- 
gered to  the  wdndow.  My  strength  was 
leaving  me.  "O  God,  sustain  me!  Help 
me  to  save  her." 

Then  I  felt  the  world  go  blank.  I 
swayed :  I  clutched  at  the  walls ;  I  fell. 

There  I  lay  in  a  ghastly,  unconscious 
heap. 

I  had  lost!    I  had  lost! 

(To  be  Continued.) 


The  Assassin  in  the  House 


By 
Roden   Kingsmill 


ONE  of  the  last  acts  of  Earl  Grey  as 
Governor-General  was  to  warn  the 
Canadian  people  against  the  ravages 
of  the  fly.  Not  the  black  fly,  or  the  deer 
Hy,  although  Lord  Grey  probably  had 
some  personal  experience  of  what  these 
blood-suckers  can  do,  when  he  was  on  his 
fifteen  hundred  mile  canoe  trip  through 
the  Hudson  Bay  County  last  year.  His 
Excellency  referred  to  the  connnon  house 
-fly — musca  domestica — as  the  flyologists 
call  him.  Health  Officers  Hastings,  of 
Toronto,  and  Laberge,  of  Montreal,  agree 
with  Earl  Grey  and  Moses — who  must 
have  had  some  realization  of  the  danger 
from  flies,  for  he  witnessed  their  dreadful 
ravages  among  the  Egyptians  at  the  time 
of  the  captivity  of  the  Israelites.  But 
probably  even  before,  and  certainly  many 
times  since,  have  thinking  people  suspect- 
ed the  malevolence  of  this  plague.  It  was 
not  until  very  recent  years,  however,  that 
specific  evidence  has  been  gathered  which 
has  convicted  the  fly  of  guilt  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  only  during  his  recent  trial 
have  the  extent  and  enormity  of  his 
crimes  been  established. 

The  chief  specialties  of  the  fly  are  now 
known  to  be  the  transmission  of  intestinal 
diseases,  typhoid  fever,  cholera  and 
diarrhoea.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  in 
recent  studies  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  London  that  he  may  very  pos- 
sibly carry  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  diph- 
theria, ophthalmia,  smallpox,  staphylo- 
coccus infection,  swine  fever,  tropical  sore, 
and  the  eggs  of  parasitic  worms. 

Hence,  the  vigorous  campaign  now  be- 
ing carried  on  against  the  house-fly  by 
civic  associations  and  health  boards 
through  out  the  country.  In  many  cities 
placards  have  been  posted  warning  the 
people  in  terse  text  and  graphic  pictures 


of  the  danger  from  flies,  and  giving  rules 
for  protection  against  them;  lectures  on 
the  subjects  are  also  being  widely  given, 
and  even  that  new  popular  fad,  the  mov- 
ing picture  show,  has  been  brought  into 
service  to  educate  the  public  to  the  dang- 
ers of  the  musca  domestica,  as  the  house- 
fly is  scientifically  termed,  or,  as  Dr.  L.  0. 
Howard  has  aptly  named  it,  the  "typhoid 
fly."  Over  98  per  cent,  of  the  flies  that 
visit  our  homes  and  surroundings  belong 
to  this  dangerous  species. 

MILLIONS   OP   BACTERIA   ON   A   SINGLE  FLY. 

The  form  and  character  of  the  fly's 
body  is  particularly  adapted  for  carrying 
the  infectious  material,  and  as  it  breeds 
in  fecal  matter  almost  exclusively  and  at 
the  rate  of  thousands  of  each  individual 
fly,  the  consequent  facility  for  the  spread 
of  disease-breeding  germs  is  apparent. 

To  prove  by  experiment,  captured  flies 
were  thoroughly  cleaned  and  then  allowed 
to  walk  over  infected  material.  They 
were  again  examined  and  the  material 
which  they  carried,  analyzed.  In  one  in- 
stance, a  fly  captured  on  South  Street, 
New  York,  last  summer,  was  found  to  be 
carrying  in  his  mouth  and  on  his  legs 
over  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000) 
fecal  bacteria. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  num- 
ber of  bacteria  on  a  single  fly  may  range 
all  the  way  from  250  to  6,600,000.  This 
fact  becomes  even  more  startling  when  one 
considers  how  rapidly  this  insect  multi- 
plies. It  is  estimated  that  one  fly  laying 
120  eggs  at  a  time,  will  have  a  progeny 
amounting  up  to  the  .sextillions  at  the  end 
of  the  season. 

More  to  be  feared  is  the  common  house- 
fly. This  so-called  harmless  insect  is  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  infection,  which  in 
New  York  City  causes  annually  about  650 
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deaths  from  typhoid  fever  and  about  7,000 
deaths  yearly  from  other  intestinal  dis- 
eases. The  statistics  in  cities  show  a  mark- 
ed rise  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  ty- 
phoid fever  and  intestinal  diseases  during 
the  fly  season. 

In  cities  where  flies  are  the  chief  cause 
of  intestinal  epidemics,  the  other  seasons 
of  the  year  show  comparative  freedom 
from  the  disea^^e,  while  in  cities  where 
water  and  milk  epidemics  exist,  these  epi- 
demics may  occur  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  The  milk  epidemic,  however,  often 
takes  place  during  fly  season  because  of 
the  infection  of  milk  by  flies  at  the  farm 
or  in  the  local  milk  depots. 

The  danger  to  health  is  greatest  in 
parts  of  the  city  where  sanitary  precau- 
tions are  most  neglected;  but  even  if  you 
live  in  a  comparatively  well-cared-for  part 
of  town  do  not  receive  the  fly  into  your 
home  as  'a  harmless  visitor,  for  he  may 
come  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback  from 
the  filthiest  spot  in  the  city. 

Hitherto  the  fly  has  been  regarded  com- 
placently as  a  harmless  nuisance  and  con- 
.-idered  t«  be  an  annopng  creature  with 
great  persistence  and  excessive  familiaritv. 
REGARDED  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  RE- 
CENT KNOWLEDGE,  THE  FLY  IS 
MORE  DANGEROUS  THAN  THE  TI- 
GER OR  THE  COBRA.  Worse  than 
that,  he  is,  at  least  in  our  climate,  much 
more  to  be  feared  than  the  mosquito,  and 
may  easily  be  classed,  the  world  over,  as 
the  most  dangerous  animal  on  earth. 

THE  DEADLIEST  EXEMY  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  fly  which  you  remove  from  your 
milk  pitcher  may  or  may  not  have  had  a 
life  history  connected  with  all  or  any  of 
the  diseases  named  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article:  but,  depend  upon  it,  he  has 
Ijeen  wallowing  in  filth  before  he  took  bin 
milk  bath.  The  falling  of  infected  flies 
into  milk  on  the  farms  or  in  the  dairies 
has  made  possible  many  a  local  epidemic,' 
of  typhoid  fever.  This  same  propensity 
of  the  fly  for  milk  baths  has  made  the 
child's  ''second  summer"  a  thing  to  be 
dreaded  by  all  mothers.  How  few  parents 
realize  that  were  it  not  for  the  fly  the 
child's  second  summer  would  be  no  more 
to  be  feared  than  his  second  winter.  The 
very  high  death  rate  of  children  from 
diarrhceal  diseases  abruptly  rises  and  falls 


with  the  prevalence  of  flies.  This  great 
mortality  among  young  children  from 
diarrhoea  and  enteritis  causes  a  greater 
decrease  in  the  human  span  of  life  than 
does  any  other  preventable  disease. 

Governor  Grey  has  aptly  said  that  "our 
most  valuable  natural  resource  is  our  chil- 
dren." When  we  consider  that  the  fly  is 
the  chief  dii^seminator  of  the  disease  to 
which  children  are  most  susceptible,  and 
which  heads  the  list  of  preventable  causes 
of  death,  the  necessity  for  a  relentless  war- 
fare upon  the  domestic  pest  is  apparent. 

It  is  conservative  to  estimate  that  the 
diseases  transmitted  through  the  agency  of 
the  house-fly  cut  .short  the  average  span 
of  human  life  by  at  least  two  years.  (In- 
surance companies  take  notice.)  During 
a  generation  this  means  a  loss  of  170,000,- 
000  human  lives,  or  4,000,000  lives  of  the 
present  average  length,  or  a  money  loss 
of  $20,000,000,000. 

FLIES    KILL    MORE    THAN    BULLETS. 

Enormous  as  these  figures  seem,  they 
are  only  a  part  of  the  story.  We  have  not 
figured  the  cost  of  sickness  produced  by 
the  flies.  The  pay  of  the  doctor,  the 
nurse,  and  the  druggist  has  not  been 
reckoned,  nor  has  the  loss  of  time  through 
illness  been  considered.  The  Boer  war 
taught  what  a  powerful  agent  of  death 
the  fl}^  could  be  when  open  latrines  were 
accessible  to  flies ;  for  it  has  been  estimated 
that  out  of  2,197  deaths  in  that  war,  1,924 
resulted  from  typhoid  fever  communicated 
by  flies.  The  large  number  of  deaths 
caased  by  unsanitary  conditions  in  mili- 
tary life  has  thus  led  to  a  more  careful 
study  of  similar  conditions  in  civil  life, 
resulting  in  the  discovery  that  accumu- 
lations of  filth  in  open  city  lots,  alleys, 
and  about  school  sinks,  as  well  as  in  ex- 
posed country  outhouses,  is  the  source  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  of  intestinal  diseases 
of  children  through  the  agency  of  the  fly. 
The  chief  health  officer  of  one  of  our  large 
southern  cities  recently  informed  me  that 
he  was  satisfied  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  contracted  in  his 
city  had  been  transmitted  by  flies. 

Several  specific  instances  of  fly  infec- 
tion have  been  investigated  where  the  seat 
of  the  infection  was  an  unscreen^  patient 
or  a  vacant  lot  containing  infected  feces. 
In  such  instances  the  source  of  infection 
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was  shown  by  the  actual  isolation  of  the 
vacillus  of  typhoid  fever  directly  from  the 
flies. 

HOW  MANY   FLIES   CARRY   TYPHOID. 

In  Montreal,  'a  number  of  cases  of  ty- 
phoid fever  occurred  which  seemed  to 
radiate  from  one  point.  The  original  case 
occurred  at  this  point,  and  the  flies  were 
found  to  be  traveling  in  and  out  of  the 
open  and  unscreened  windows  in  large 
numbers.  A  fly  cage  was  placed  in  the 
room  and  the  specific  germs  of  typhoid 
fever  isolated  from  a  number  of  these 
flies.  There  is  no  question  whatever  as 
to  the  source  of  the  secondary  cases,  and 
there  is  also  no  question  but  that  further 
cases  might  have  been  prevented  had  pro- 
per screening  and  disinfection  been  origin- 
ally employed. 

In  New  York  City  over  one  hundred 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  almost 
within  the  limits  of  one  block.  This  block 
was  a  model  tenement,  with  the  proper 
plumbing  and  up-to-date  sanitation,  but 
close  to  the  block  were  two  stables — one 
in  a  filthy  condition — and  two  open  lots, 
each  at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak 
containing  many  accumulations  of  objec- 
tionable matter,  much  of  which  harbored 
disease  germs.  These  deposits  were  swarm- 
ing with  house-flies,  and  the  same  flies 
were  going  in  and  out  of  the  tenement 
house  windows  and  lighting  on  the  ex- 
posed foods  of  adjoining  shops. 

The  attention  of  the  health  department 
was  called  to  the  condition  of  affairs,  and 
it  was  recommended  that  all  exposed  filth 
in  this  neighborhood  be  disinfected  con- 
tinuously until  the  epidemic  had  ceased. 
The  department,  still  believing  that  the 
probable  source  of  the  epidemic  was  water 
or  possibly  milk,  did  not  disinfect  the  open 
lots,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  and  the 
epidemic  continued  throughout  the  fly 
season. 

Inasmuch  as  the  milk  supplied  to  this 
section  was  the  same  as  in  several  other 
sections  of  the  borough  where  little  or  no 
typhoid  occurred,  and  also,  inasmuch  as 
the  water  was  from  precisely  the  same 
source  as  in  the  rest  of  the  borough  where 
the  conditions  were  normal,  it  seems  al- 


most incredible  that  any  other  source  of 
infection  than  flies  could  have  been  even 
considered.  A  canvass  of  the  neighbor- 
hood showed  that  the  people  were  all  boil- 
ing their  drinking  water,  and  most  of 
them  boiling  their  milk,  but  that  none  of 
them  had  been  in  any  way  instructed  to 
guard  against  flies. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York,  in  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the 
house-fly,  has  gathered  a  large  body  of 
convincing  testimony  from  physicians  and 
health  boards  all  over  the  country,  citing 
specific  instances,  as  to  the  direct  trans- 
mission of  dangerous  diseases  by  means  of 
house-flies. 

HOW   TO  FIGHT   THE   FLY. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Are 
we  going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  all 
this  can  and  shall  be  stopped?  With  a 
full  realization  of  what  it  means  we  should 
certainly  take  care  of  our  own  nuisances 
and  see  that  our  neighbor  does  the  same. 

In  hospitals  and  at  homes  flies  should 
be  kept  away  from  the  sick,  especially 
those  ill  with  contagious  diseases. 

We  should  abolish  open  privies  and 
properly  dispose  of  our  sewage  and  other 
waste  products. 

Our  sanitary  inspectors  in  cities  should 
be  instructed  first  to  disinfect  and  then 
remove  all  exposed  filth  wherever  found. 

Stable  manure  should  be  thoroughly 
screened  or  kept  in  tight,  dark  receptacles 
and  removed  at  regular  intervals. 

Laws  should  be  passed  in  all  provinces, 
as  they  have  been  recently  passed  in  sev- 
eral, requiring  the  thorough  screening  of 
all  public  kitchens,  restaurants  and  din- 
ing-rooms. All  food — particularly  that 
which  is  eaten  uncooked,  exposed  for  sale 
during  the  fly  season — should  be  screen- 
ed. The  same  care  should  be  taken  with 
all  the  food  in  the  home.  Dealers  who 
allow  their  good  products  to  be  exposed 
to  flies  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

By  rigorously  following  these  precau- 
tions much  can  be  done  toward  removing 
the  conditions  which  breed  the  house-fly, 
thus  helping  materially  in  the  extermina- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  pests 
in  the  world. 


A    'WOODLAND   VISTA 


In  an  Ancient  Wood 


By 

Jaycy  Colby 


THE  fare  is  nine-pence  from  Slough 
and  a  shilling  from  Windsor.  The 
stage-coach,  or  as  they  call  it  in  Eng- 
land— the  Brake,  runs  three  times  a  day. 
Or  if  you  do  not  wish  to  spend  the  time 
bowling  along  the  Buckinghamshire  roads 
behind  horses,  you  may  travel  by  train  to 
and  from  Windsor  for  the  very  moderate 
rate  of  three  shillings  return.    Whichever 


means  of  transportation  you  may  have 
chosen  does  not  matter.  The  journey  is 
short  in  either  case  and  the  end  of  it  as 
beautiful. 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  shall  have  found 
wonderful  old  castles  or  scenery  any  more 
beautiful  than  you  may  find  in  a  thousand 
other  places  in  England.  Or  that  you 
shall  find  anything  more  than  seventeen 
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"PUMPKIN    HILL" 
Cromwell's'lsoldiers  are   charged   with  having  ruthlessly  pollarded   these  trees. 


hundred  acres  of  famous  trees  and  park, 
and  a  little  flat  place  where  the  poet  Gray 
is  buried.  Yet,  as  a  Canadian,  just  to  see 
the  gnarled  trunks  of  Burnhani  Beeches, 
to  wander  over  the  leaf -strewn  paths  and 
marvel  at  the  names  of  the  inns,  is  suffi- 
cient reward  for  the  few  shillings  expend- 
ed. For,  in  Canada,  which  is  a  land  of 
great  trees,  we  do  not  know  how  to  respect 
them;  and  when  we  have  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  open  spaces  we  are  frantic 
to  fill  them,  quickly,  with  bricks  and 
mortar  or  imported  germs  of  citizenhood, 
whereas  in  crowded  England  they  have 
enterprise — or  need — enough  to  maintain 
such  places  as  Burnham  Beeches. 

But  this  is  not  a  discussion  of  public 
playgrounds. 

We  came  from  Windsor  by  brake.  It 
was  the  poet  Gray  we  sought,  for  one  of 
us  had  an  affection  for  him.     We  knew 


that  the  Beeches  at  Burnham  were  closely 
associated  with  him  and  that  before  one 
visited  Stokes  Pogis,  where  close  beside 
the  quiet  little  country  church,  Gray  lies 
buried,  one  would  do  well  to  see  the  great 
woods  in  which  he  may  have  drawn  some 
inspiration,  and  in  which  to  this  day 
stands  one  tree,  named  in  his  memory. 
But  a  grave  in  a  country  that  is  not  your 
own,  among  people  that  do  not  live  just  as 
you  do,  and  containing  a  shell  you  have 
not  seen,  is  not  satisfying.  One's  imagin- 
ation toils  to  create  the  image  of  the  man 
as  he  might  have  looked.  One  tries  to 
make  for  it  colors  and  a  form  that  fit  in 
with  the  atmosphere  in  which — for  the 
locality  cannot  have  changed  much  since 
his  death — he  lived.  But  it  is  a  vague 
work. 

It  was    Sunday    when    we   visited    the 
place.    We  had  hoped  to  arrive  at  the  little 
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BURNHAM  BEECHES  AS    IT  APPEARS  TO-DAY. 
The  oldest  and  best  known  pleasure  ground  in  "  Merrie  England  " 


old  church  in  time  for  the  service,  but  ere 
we  found  it,  having  walked  from  the  inn, 
we  were  too  late  and  heard  the  drone  of 
the  responses  going  on  within.  .V  brown 
ribbon  of  path  led  Ijetween  the  graves  to 
the  open  church  door.  The  air  was  full 
of  the  droning  of  l)ees,  drunk  with  plenti- 
tude.  Here  and  tliere  butterflies  fluttered 
in  zig-zag  courses,  captive  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  their  wayward  desires.  The  very 
essence  of  summer  was  in  the  atmosphere. 
Every  bird  note  was  a  paean ;  exery  living 
thing  an  ecstacy.  In  the  very  shadow  of 
the  Church  a  young  woman  was  lingering 
over  a  grave  covered  with  a  sarcophagus- 
like stone.  After  peering  here  and  there 
to  see  if  perhaps  we  could  find  Gray's 
grave  unaided,  I  stepped  close  to  her  and 
asked  if  she  could  tell  us  where  the  poet 
Gray  was  buried. 


"Here,"  she  said,  simply,  indicating  the 
stone  beside  which  she  and  I  were  stand- 
ing. 

One  could  not  help  but  wonder  which 
of  his  verses  had  brought  her  there. 

It  is  not  under  the  stone  that  Gray  is 
to  be  found,  but  throughout  the  country- 
side in  the  neighborhood  of  Stokes  Pogis. 
I  mean  that  one  can  better  imagine  him 
passing  down  this  stretch  of  green,  walk- 
ing by  this  ploughed  field,  or  observinu 
yonder  flignt  of  pigeons  wheeling  home  in 
the  evening,  than  dead.  It  lies  in  a  pait 
of  England  where  each  little  way  is  a- 
nice  as  the  other ;  where  one  is  intoxicated 
with  the  multiplicity  of  the  lanes,  and 
their  charm;  where  clustering  red-roofed 
villages  look  as  though  they  had  lost  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  woodland  bowers, 
and  settled  down,  despairing  ever  to  find 
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THE    POET    GRAY'S    BEECH    AT    BURNHAM    BEECHES 


their  way  out  again,  but  quite  content. 
Every  Inn  has  a  name  and  every  name  its 
quaint  conceit — as  for  example:  ''The  Ele- 
phant and  the  Castle ;"  'The  Jolly  Butch- 
ers;" "God  Begot"  and  "The  Little  Dust- 
pan." 

A  sheet  known  as  the  "Burnham 
Beeches  Advertiser,"  contributes  not  a 
little  interest  to  the  traveller  newly  ar- 
rived. Reading  it,  one  learned,  for  in- 
stance, that  Mr.  Herbe  Sharp  is  hired  by 
the  village  corporation  to  photograph 
groups  in  any  part  of  the  Beeches;  that 
"Hall  and  Son"  are  Family  Butchers  and 
Fly  Proprietors,  with  superior  close  and 
open  carriages  which  meet  all  trains,  to 
order;  that  the  "King  of  Prussia  Inn,"  on 
the  border  of  the  Beeches,  lets  traps  and 
furnishes  cottage  apartments;  that  at 
"Marco's"  large  or  small  picnic  parties 
can  be  accommodated  and  crockery  is 
"lent  on  hire;"  that  at  "The  Tent"  sweets, 
toys  and  teas  are  licensed  to  be  sold;  and 


that  visitors  to  the  park  who  are  interested 
in  antique  furniture,  old  China,  Ex  Libris 
Plates,  or  rare  and  curious  books  would 
be  repaid  by  a  call  at  the  "Old  Curiosity 
Shop." 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  Beeches 
themselves  to  attempt  to  set  upon  paper  a 
list  of  their  charms.  For  trees  are,  after 
all,  no  more  than  wood  in  a  natural  state, 
and  a  woods  is  no  more  than  a  collection 
of  trees — or  so,  one  might  put  it — jumbled 
together  upon  uneven  ground,  if  possible, 
so  as  to  get  a  maximum  number  of  com- 
binations of  light  and  shade,  color  and 
distance  and  so  on. 

These  beeches  must  have  been  saplings 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  but  they  can- 
not have  shown  any  signs  of  the  enormous 
growth  which  was  to  be  theirs  later;  or  if 
they  did,  Caesar  must  have  missed  seeing 
them.  For  could  he  return  to  Britain  in 
modern  times  he  would  alter  his  impres- 
sion that  "timber  of  every  kind  found  in 
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Gaul  grows  in  Britain  except  the  Beech 
and  silver  fir."  He  cannot  have  been  a 
careful  observer  nor  a  man  of  accuracies 
when  it  came  to  trees,  for  the  Beech  takes 
kindly  to  English  soil  and  grows  spontan- 
eously in  several  counties,  although  in  no 
-ection  does  it  attain  such  varied  and  in- 
teresting forms  as  at  Burnham  Beeches. 
Weird  likenesses  to  animals  may  often  be 
traced  upon  the  crabbed  boles  of  these 
ancient  trees.  In  the  evening,  when  the 
light  is  changing,  or  in  the  early  morn- 
ing when  the  sun  first  touches  the  tops  of 
the  woods,  the  forest  is  no  longer  forest, 
but  an  army  of  grotesque  Giants,  some 
fierce,  some  benign,  some  stupid  and  some 
like  leaders,  halted,  as  though,  perhaps, 
they  waited  for  the  light  of  day,  to  wake 
and  advance  again. 

But  when  the  light  is  higher  in  the  sky 
the  Beeches  become  again  merely  a  pleas- 


ant wood,  wherein  a  poet  you  admire 
walked  and  pondered  once.  Some  of  the 
trees  are  scarred  and  misshapen.  They 
are  the  ones  which,  according  to  tradition, 
Cromwell's  soldiers  ruthlessly  pollarded. 
Among  some  of  the  clusters  of  trunks  are 
yet  to  be  seen  traces  of  old  Roman  or 
Saxon  camps.  Different  generations  have 
left  different  marks  upon  the  great  pleas- 
ure ground. 

"What  I  remember,"  said  an  English- 
woman, whose  birthplace  was  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Beeches,  "are  the  donkey  rides, 
the  sweet-meat  man,  and  the  games  of  hide 
and  seek  we  used  to  have  among  the  tree 
trunks  when  we  were  children," 

The  sweet-meat  vendor  and  the  ice- 
cream man  never  goes  out  of  fashion  in 
this  old  pleasure  ground.  It  is  an  ideal 
place    for    picnics.      Thousands    of    "all 
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sorts  and  conditions"  of  men,  women  and 
children  have  enjoyed  relaxation  from  toil 
beneath  the  green-wood  tree.s.  We  foun<l 
only  one  man  with  a  grievance.  He  was 
a  local  photographer  and  his  plaint  was 
that  the  picture-post    card    business    was 


ruining  him,  for  the  reason  that  people 
now  obtained  ready-made  views  of  tlie 
[>ark  for  next  to  nothing — and  worth 
next  to  nothing — while  his  work,  consci- 
entiously done,  and  really  worth  having, 
was  in  less  demand. 


WHERE    AN    OAK    AND    A    BEECH    HAVE    JOINED    COMPANY 


Bj  Mmrl  ^®m  &sii!il 


y?  REMEMBER  seeing  it — tlie  sweet-grass  basket- — thirty  yeais 
ii  ago,  when  first,  a  little  lad,  I  visited  Rose  Lady  in  company 
with  my  Mother.  And  just  yesterday  I  saw  it  again.  Only 
this  time  I  understood,  while  on  that  earlier  day  my  childish  heart 
could  only  wonder. 

Rose  Lady  she  has  always  been  to  me,  boy  and  man.  Then, 
she  wore  roses  like  early  dawn-blush  constantly  in  her  bosom  or  in 
her  graying  hair;  roses  paled  and  glowed  in  the  creamy  texture 
of  her  cheeks,  for  even  the  hand  of  fifty  years  had  left  none  but 
lox-ing  traces  there.  And,  yeslerday,  Ro.se  Lady,  at  four-score  just 
passed,  still  wore  her  badge  of  beauty — though  this  time  the  roses 
were  white  like  her  heaven-kissed  brow,  white  like  the  abundant 
snows  of  the  head  now  resting  on  its  last  pillow. 

The  little  oval  basket,  diffusing  a  faint  perfume  as  of  some- 
thing lovely  yet  undefined,  lay  on  the  bureau  in  Rose  Lady's  small 
dressing-room,  where  she  received  us  intimately  that  day.  I  had 
almost  .sfaid,  "on  that  far-away  day,"  but  as  I  look  back  a  span  of 
thirty  years  seems  not  so  long  as  it  seemed  then — for  Rose  Lady 
had  just  whi.spered  to  my  Mother  that  the  sweet-grass  ba.sket  had 
been  undi.sturbed  from  the  day  .«he  was  twenty,  and  a  bride — 
thirtv  years  ago. 

I  remember  wanting  verv  much  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  by 
opening  that  little  basket  when  the  two  ladies  left  the  room,  but 
either  my  rigid  training,  or  something  of  awe  for  the  glistening 
eves  of  Rose  Lady  as  she  had  spoken  to  my  Mother,  restrained  me, 
for  I  did  not  touch  it.  However,  neither  of  these  considerations 
deterred  me  from  a.*king  quite  frankly  what  it  contained. 

"Only  a  little  piece  of  lace,  my  dear."  an.swered  Rose  Lady 
with  a  smile,  which  even  my  boyish  nature  discerned  to  be  not 
far  removed  from  tears. 

Yesterday  my  aged  Mother  told  me  the  rest  of  the  story,  as  I 
tell  it  to  vou. 


Sixty  years  ago  Rose  Lady  was  married.  No  marvel  that  the 
joy  in  her  cheek  matched  the  delicate  hue  of  the  roses  at  her 
breast,  for  in  the  old-fashioned  way  she  had  wedded  for  love.  Just 
above  the  roses  was  fastened  an  exquisite  point  lace  handkerchief, 
sent  as  a  bridal  gift  by  my  Mother,  a  young  wife  whose  recent 
happy  motherhood  made  attendance  upon  King  Baby  more  im- 
portant even  than  joyance  with  her  girlhood's  friend  in  her  wed- 
ding hour. 

On  the  marriage  night  Rose  Lady  took  from  her  bosom  the 
creamy  film  and  laid  it  with  her  bride  roses  in  the  oval  sweet-grass 
basket,  whispering  only  to  her  own  secret  ear  that  there  it  should 
rest — against  that  day  when  it  might  be  fashioned  into  a  tiny  lace 
cap.  Like  Mary  Madonna,  already  she  pondered  these  things  in 
her  heart. 

And  so  Rose  Lady  began  to  live  with  her  beautiful  Dream. 

When,  thirty  years  later,  I  as  a  boy  saw  the  sweet-grass  basket 
lying  on  the  bureau,  it  still  enshrined  the  yellowish  lace.  The 
Baby  had  wandered  off  somewhere  among  the  star-fields,  and  had 
forgotten  to  come  to  the  breast  all  gentled  and  ready  to  pillow  his 
downy  head;  he  couldn't  have  known  how  Rose  Lady's  arms 
ached  with  the  heaviest  of  all  weights — the  weight  of  emptiness; 
he  couldn't  have  known,  because  so  many  babies  come  evenHfo 
breasts  and  arms  quite  reluctant  to  receive  them. 

So  the  years  past,  and  Rose  Lady  lived  with  her  beautiful 
Dream,  until  at  length  it  would  have  ceased  to  be  a  hope  to  any- 
one else,  but  I  think  she  always  knew  that  the  Baby  was  hers,  even 
when  certain  at  length  that  she  would  have  to  find  him  herself,  off 
there  among  the  star-fields  where  he  had  wandered.  But  her 
Dream  made  her  tender  to  all  little  children,  to  whom  she  became 
The  Mother,  and  loving  to  all  who  bore  children,  for  Rose  Lady 
lived  beautifully  with  her  beautiful  Dream. 

And  now,  out  of  the  gates  of  four-score  she  has  passed  to  the 
star-fields— to  realize  her  Dream.  At  length  the  sweet-grass  basket 
is  empty,  for  my  Mother  knew  right  well  that  the  ancient  lace 
must  lay  upon  Rose  Lady's  bosom  once  more  as  it  had  lain  sixty 
years  ago,  so  that  it  may  be  reiady  for  the  little  child  who  had 
wandered  away  among  the  star-fields — for  Rose  Lady  has  found 
him  now.  ,       ' 


Rules  of  Health  for  Automobile 

Tires 


By 


Pierre  St.  Quentin 


AMONG  the  numerous  amusing  pic- 
tures dealing  with  the  subject  of 
motoring,  one  of  the  most  ludi- 
crous ever  published  is  the  one  depicting 
the  last  remains  of  a  car  lying  at  the  edge 
of  a  ditch,  with  the  few  remaining  drops 
of  gasolene  in  its  tank  burning  out.  In 
the  foreground  the  unlucky  chauffeur  is 
seen  stretched  upon  the  ground  in  a  most 
disconsolate  position,  studying  a  book  of 
rules,  "Tips  to  Drivers,"  and  as  he  turns 
the  pages  exclaiming,  "Now,  let  us  see 
what  I  have  to  do  in  this  case," 

This  pathetic  scene  is  not  intended, 
as  one  might  at  first  suppose,  to  illustrate 
the  uselessness  of  books  of  rules  or  rules 
in  general.  It  rather  shows  the  futiUty 
of  waiting  until  an  accident  happens  be- 
fore taking  steps  to  inform  oneself  of  the 
right  thing  to  do  in  an  emergency.  Text 
books  about  the  automoboile  and  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  motorists  should  be 
studied  beforehand  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  accidents  or  breakdowns, 
rather  than  after  the  mischief  is  done. 

Particularly  in  the  case  of  tires  is  it 
advisable  for  the  owner  of  an  automobile 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  which  will  en- 
able him  to  take  those  precautionary 
measures  which  will  prevent  extra  wear 
or  the  infliction  of  needless  damage.  The 
item  of  expense  alone  should  con\Tiice  him 
of  the  importance  of  this.  And  yet  it  is 
reasonably  safe  to  say  that  the  average 
man  knows  far  more  about  his  engines 
and  the  actual  running  of  his  car  than 
he  does  about  the  care  of  his  tires. 

Unlike  almost  every  other  acc-essory  to 
the  automobile  industry,  every  part  of  a 
tire    is    hand-made    and    absolutely    no 


machinery  is  used  except  the  frames  in 
which  it  is  cured.  The  proces  is  an  in- 
teresting one.  First  a  ply  of  sea  island 
cotton,  frictioned  with  rubber  so  that 
every  pore  is  absolutely  filled,  is  tightly 
wrapped  on  a  heavy  and  solid  iron  core. 
Over  this  is  wrapped  a  ply  of  what  is 
called  "skim,"  made  of  the  best  rubber. 
The  object  of  the  "skim"  is  to  have  it 
fill  every  interstice  in  the  tire  when  it  has 
been  finished  and  is  in  process  of  vul- 
canization. Under  the  heat  and  pressure 
of  this  process  the  "skim"  flows  and  per- 
forms its  functions.  After  the  first  ply 
of  fabric  and  the  first  ply  of  "skim" 
come  alternately  other  plies  of  fab- 
ric and  "skim"  to  the  number  of  three. 
Then  the  bead,  the  part  of  the  tire  which 
fits  under  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  which 
is  made  of  hard  rubber  thoroughly  cured, 
is  placed  on  the  core  on  top  of  the  project- 
ing ends  of  the  three  plies  of  fabric. 
These  are  then  turned  up  and  over  to  pro- 
tect the  bottom  and  side  of  the  bead. 
Then  three  more  plies  of  fabric  and 
"skim"  are  stretched  over  the  tire,  lapping 
over  the  top  and  side  of  the  bead,  thus 
protecting  it  from  injury  in  the  rijn  and 
securing  it  firmly  to  the  fabric,  cushion 
and  facing  of  the  tire. 

The  tire  is  now  ready  to  receive  the 
cushion  and  the  facing  which  together 
make  the  tread  or  wearing  surface.  The 
cushion  is  placed  on  top  of  the  last  ply 
of  fabric  and  is  made  of  the  very  best 
obtainable  quality  of  rubber,  because  to 
a  great  extent  adhesion  of  the  facing  is 
obtained  only  by  this  means  and  the  tire's 
longe^'ity  depends  upon  the  right  kind  of 
a  cushion  properly  put  on.     Above  this 
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is  placed  the  tread  or  facing,  a  very  heavy 
stock  of  rubber,  calculated  in  its  com- 
pounding to  withstand  the  greatest  pos- 
sible shocks  and  blows.  After  the  tire 
has  received  the  facing  it  is  put  in  a. 
mould,  and  this  mould  is  put  between  two 
shelves  of  a  heavy  prass  in  which  the  cure 
or  vulcanization  takes  place.  This  re- 
quires considerable  time  under  immense 
steam  pressure  and  heat. 

In  purchasing  a  car  it  is  imperative 
that  the  tires  should  be  of  the  proper  di- 
mensions. A  tire  intended  for  a  certain 
weight  of  car  cannot  under  any  circum- 
.stances  be  used  on  a  car  heavier  than  the 
weight  for  which  it  was  intended  without 
giving  unnecessary  trouble  and  being  a 
source  of  expense  to  the  owner.  The  mat- 
ter is  up  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  car, 
most  people  say,  but  the  question  of 
economy  sometimes  plays  a  great  part  in 
the  initial  equipment.  A  manufacturer 
may  save  thousands  of  dollars,  and  inci- 
dentally increase  his  profits  by  skimping 
in  his  tires.  Then  when  trouble  comes 
the  blame  instead  of  being  laid  at  his 
door  is  charged  up  against  the  maker  of 
the  tires.  This  can  only  be  obviated  by 
insisting  on  having  tires  of  the  proper 
dimensions  fitted  to  the  car  in  the  first 
place. 

A  second  essential  is  to  see  that  the 
tires  are  correctly  inflated.  This  sounds 
very  simple  and  obvious,  juid  so  it  should 
be.  But  where  is  the  man  yet  born  who 
will  pump  a  tire  to  a  hundred  pounds 
pressure  per  square  inch  who  can  get 
along  just  as  Avell  with  eighty  pounds, 
provided  it  does  not  cost  him  anything  by 
.so  doing?  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
some  chaufi^eurs  obtain  a  commission  on 
tires,  and  it  is  to  these  gentlemen's  ad- 
vantage to  underinflate  rather  than  over- 
inflate  the  tires.  Try  as  hard  as  they  can, 
they  cannot  do  the  latter  with  an  ordinary 
hand  pump,  and  the  owner  is  surprised 
at  the  persistently  large  tire  bill. 

In  pumping  by  hand,  the  barrel  of  the 
pump  gradually  becomes  hot,  and  allows 
a  great  deal  of  air  to  pass  the  plunger  in- 
stead of  going  into  the  tire,  owing  to  the 
expansion  of  the  metal  of  which  the  bar- 
rel is  made,  and  the  wear  on  the  leather 
plunger.  Then  the  air  which  does  enter 
the  tire  goes  in  in  a  heated  condition,  and 
as  it  cools  it  contracts,  reducing  the  pres- 
sure.     On   the   other   hand,    mechanical 


pumping  obviates  this,  and  if  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  used  it  even  exjoands  when  the 
tire  is  running,  due  to  the  heat  generated 
by  the  friction.  The  man  who  drives  and 
looks  after  his  own  car  has  only  himself 
to  please.  Joeing  his  own  master  and  hav- 
ing to  pay  his  own  bills,  it  only  remains 
to  point  out  that  he  will  probably  get  bet- 
ter service  from  his  tires  if  he  resorts  to 
mechanical  pumping,  thereby  reducing 
his  repair  bills. 

Procrastination  in  filling  up  a  tire 
which  is  beginning  to  sag  is  to  be  shun- 
ned. If  a  tire  should  happen  to  blow  out 
or  puncture  on  the  road  late  at  night  or 
in  a  crowded  street,  it  does'nt  pay  to  wait 
until  you  reach  the  garage.  It  is  in  just 
these  few  blocks  that  the  damage  is  done 
that  will  likely  cost  the  autoist  money  for 
repairs  that  would  be  otherwise  unneces- 
sary. If  a  handpump  is  used,  a  few  drops 
of  oil  in  the  barrel  occasionally  will  great- 
ly help  the  leather  to  retain  a  good  bear- 
ing on  the  barrel,  alid  will  prevent  it 
heating  and  drying  up.  Such  small 
things  as  these  appeal  to  everyone,  but 
how  few  remember  to  practise  them?  The 
methods  employed  by  some  drivers  in 
pumping  a  tire  make  the  work  doubly 
hard,  and  the  amount  of  air  which  finds 
its  way  into  the  tube  is  generally  gauged 
by  their  physical  endurance  rather  than 
by  other  factors.  The  plunger  must  be 
pushed  home  to  the  bottom  of  the  stroke, 
otherwise  only  a  small  quantity  of  the 
air  will  go  into  the  tire,  as  the  pump  acts 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  engine  on  its 
compression  stroke.  The  air  becomes 
compressed  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
and  this  compression  must  be  higher  than 
that  in  the  tire  to  overcome  the  valve; 
otherwise  it  is  useless  to  go  on  pumping 
to  the  distraction  of  nerves. 

Defective  alignment  is  another  cause  of 
excessive  wear  in  tires.  Cars  are  often 
seen  on  the  road  where  either  the  front 
or  rear  wheels  are  obviously  out  of  true 
alignment,  and  one  wonders  why  the  own- 
er of  the  car  does  not  notice  it  and  rectify 
it.  Rear  wheels  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
used  to  be  in  this  respect,  thanks  to  the 
solidity  of  the  up-to-date  rear  axle,  with 
the  wheels  well  supported  on  long  ball- 
bearing sleeves.  But  defective  front 
wheels  in  the  matter  of  alignment  are  still 
frequently  met  with  on  modern  cars. 
This  is  often  the  result  of  careless  driving, 
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such  as  running  the  wheels  hard  up 
against  a  curb.  In  other  cases  it  is  due 
to  the  set  of  the  steering  arms,  which 
are  connected  by  their  tie-bar,  being 
wrong.  A  small  inaccuracy  here  makes 
a  lot  of  difference  not  only  in  the  steer- 
ing, but  also  in  the  wearing  of  the  tires. 
In  taking  a  curve  it  will  be  easily  follow- 
ed that  the  inner  wheel  has  to  describe  a 
smaller  circle  than  the  outer  one,  and  it 
entirely  depends  on  the  angle  of  the  steer- 
ing arms  being  exactly  right  whether  the 
wheel  will  strike  its  true  circle  relative 
to  the  other  wheel  or  run  more  or  less 
crabwise;  in  fact,  simply  scrape  along  the 
ground,  instead  of  progressing  with  a  true 
rolling  motion.  As  a  result  the  tire  shows 
undue  wear.  Any  defect  in  the  tie-bar 
as  to  ite  length  or  setting  will  have  the 
same  effect,  so  that  it  is  certainly  worth 
while  having  the  setting  of  the  steering 
wheels  tested  when  any  undue  wear  of 
the  tires  becomes  apparent. 

Then  as  to  punctures,  the  horror  of  the 
motorist,  not  much  can  be  said  that  is 
not  already  known.  It  is  astonishing  to 
see  how  many  drivers  there  are  whose 
only  concern  when  a  puncture  oc- 
curs is  to  get  on  the  road  again 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  who  wall  in 
consequence  overlook  the  most  important 
rules.  Leaving  the  work  half  done  is 
worse  than  doing  nothing  at  all.  If  after 
the  tube  has  punctured  you  do  not  take 
the  simple  precaution  of  minutely  exam- 
ining the  cover,  if  you  nxake  no  attempt 
to  find  and  remove  the  nail  or  other  object 
which  has  caused  the  trouble,  you  mav 
be  quite  certain  that  sooner  or  late  it  will 
bring  about  another  pvmcture  and  an- 
other  and  another  until  it  is  removed. 

Some  drivers  are  under  the  impression 
that  they  have  done  all  that  is  necessary 
when  they  have  examined  the  outside  of 
the  tire.  But  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  trouble  has  been  caused  by  a 
headless  nail  or  .some  other  object  which 
has  gone  right  into  the  tire,  leaving  no 
trace  of  its  presence  on  the  outside  surface. 
Accordingly,  after  the  outside  of  the  tire 
has  been  examined,  the  in.side  should  be 
inspected  also.  Pass  the  hand  over  every 
part  of  the  interior,  and  don't  refit  the 


cover  until  you  are  absolutely  certain 
that  the  nail  is  not  in  the  cut. 

The  u.se  of  French  chalk  as  a  lubricant 
between  the  inner  tube  and  the  cover  of 
«  tire  sometimes  leads  to  trouble.  Its 
use  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  inner  tube 
from  adhering  to  the  cover  or  the  rim 
and  becoming  torn  when  being  removed; 
but  too  much  chalk  is  a  bad  thing.  When 
too  nmch  chalk  is  applied,  it  accumulates 
here  and  there.  During  inflation,  and 
while  the  tire  is  in  motion,  these  accumu- 
lations become  very  tightly  compressed, 
and  the  light  powder  works  its  way 
through  the  canvas  and  loosens  it.  A  pe- 
culiarity about  this  loosening  is  that  it 
never  occurs  on  the  running  portion  of 
the  cover,  but  always  just  beside  it,  on 
the  most  dangerous  place,  seeing  that 
when  the  wheel  is  in  motion,  the  fle.xion 
of  the  tire  is  greatest  just  beside  the  tread. 
Another  and  a  more  serious  result,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  chalk  gradually  becomes 
so  compre&sed  that  it  is  transformed  into 
a  hard  mass,  the  first  act  of  destruction 
of  which  is  to  cut  the  canvas.  The  cut 
edges  are  stiff  and  hard,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  inner  tube  is  nipped 
by  them.  Even  if  the  chalk  is  spread 
with  perfect  regularity  all  over  the  in- 
terior of  the  cover,  if  the  amount  applied 
has  been  at  all  excessive,  one  or  other  of 
the.<=!e  troubles  will  visit  the  tire. 

Non-skid  attachments  which  are  not 
part  of  the  tire  are  to  be  avoided.  The 
bead  is  made  for  the  clinch  and  the  clinch 
for  the  bead,  and  anything  interposed  not 
only  damages  the  bead,  but  lets  in  water 
and  dirt,  which  soons  plays  havoc  with  the 
tire. 

In  laying  up  the  car  for  the  winter,  the 
tires  .should  be  removed  and  thoroughly 
overhauled.  All  small  holes  should  be 
cleaned  out  with  gasolene,  and  dirt  and 
small  stones  removed  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument. If  there  are  any  large  holes, 
they  should  be  immediately  repaired. 
The  tubes  should  be  wiped  over  with  gaso- 
lene and  slightly  inflated  and  well  cover- 
ed with  French  chalk.  Then  insert  in 
the  tires,  wrap  up  in  cloths  and  lay  them 
flat  on  a  shelf. 
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What  You  Want^' 


By 

O,  Henry 


NIGHT  had  fallen  on  that  great  and 
beautiful  city  known  as  Bagdad-on- 
the-Subway.  And  with  the  night 
came  the  enchanted  glamor  that  belongs 
not  to  Arabia  alone.  In  different  mas- 
querade the  streets,  bazaars  and  walled 
houses  of  the  occidental  city  of  romance 
were  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  folk 
that  so  much  interested  our  interesting 
old  friend,  the  late  Mr.  H.  A.  Rashid. 
They  wore  clothes  eleven  hundred  years 
nearer  to  the  latest  styles  than  H.  A.  saw 
in  the  old  Bagdad;  but  they  were  about 
the  same  people  underneath.  With  the 
eye  of  faith,  you  could  have  seen  the  Lit- 
tle Hunchback,  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  Fitbad 
the  Tailor,  the  Beautiful  Persian,  the  one- 
eyed  Calenders,  Ali  Baba  and  Forty  Rob- 
bers on  every  block,  and  the  Barber  and 
his  Six  Brothers,  and  all  the  old  Arabian 
gang  easily. 

But  let  us  revenue  to  our  lamb  chops. 

Old  Tom  Crowley  was  a  caliph.  He 
had  $42,000,000  in  preferred  stocks  and 
bonds  with  solid  gold  edges.  In  these 
times,  to  be  called  a  caliph  you  must  have 
money.  The  old-style  caliph  business  as 
conducted  by  Mr.  Rashid  is  not  safe.  If 
you  hold  up  a  person  nowadays  in  a  ba- 
zaar or  a  Turkish  bath  or  a  side  street, 
and  inquire  into  his  private  and  personal 
affairs,  the  police  court'll  get  you. 

Old  Tom  was  tired  of  clubs,  theatres, 
dinners,  friends,  music,  money  and  every- 
thing. That's  what  makes  a  cahph — you 
must  get  to  despise  everything  that  money 
can  buy,  and  then  go  out  and  try  to  want 
something  that  you  can't  pay  for. 

"I'll  take  a  little  trot  around  town  all  by 
myself,"  thought  old  Tom,  "and  try  if 
I  can  stir  up  anything  new.  Let's  see — 
it  seems  I've  read  about  a  king  or  a  Car- 
diff giant  or  something  in  old  times  who 


used  to  go  about  with  false  whiskers  on, 
making  Persian  dates  with  folks  he  hadn't 
been  introduced  to.  That  don't  listen 
like  a  bad  idea.  I  certainly  have  got  a 
case  of  humdrumness  and  fatigue  on  for 
the  ones  I  do  know.  That  old  Cardiff  used 
to  pick  up  cases  of  trouble  as  he  ran  upon 
'em  and  give  'em  gold — sequins,  I  think 
it  was — and  make  'em  marry  or  got  'em 
good  Government  jobs.  Now,  I'd  like 
something  of  that  sort.  My  money  is  as 
good  as  his  was  even  if  the  magazines  do 
ask  me  every  month  where  I  got  it.  Yes, 
I  guess  I'll  do  a  little  Cardiff  business  to- 
night, and  see  how  it  goes." 

Plainly  dressed,  old  Tom  Crowley  left 
his  Madison  Avenue  palace,  and  walked 
westward  and  then  south.  As  he  stepped 
to  the  sidewalk.  Fate,  who  holds  the  ends 
of  the  strings  in  the  central  offices  of  all 
the  enchanted  cities,  pulled  a  thread,  and 
a  young  man  twenty  blocks  away  looked 
at  a  wall  clock,  and  then  put  on  his  coat. 

James  Turner  worked  in  one  of  those 
little  hat-cleaning  establishments  on  Sixth 
Avenue  in  which  a  fire  alarm  rings  when 
you  push  the  door  open,  and  where  they 
clean  your  hat  while  you  wait — two  days. 
James  stood  all  day  at  an  electric  machine 
that  turned  hats  around  faster  than  the 
best  brands  of  champagne  ever  could  have 
done.  Overlooking  your  mild  imperti- 
nence in  feeling  a  curiosity  about  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  a  stranger,  I  will  give 
you  a  modified  description  of  him. 
Weight,  118 ;  complexion,  hair  and  brain, 
light;  height,  five  feet  six;  age,  about 
twenty-three;  dressed  in  a  $10  suit  of 
greenish-blue  serge;  pockets  containing 
two  keys  and  sixty-three  cents  in  change. 

But  do  not  misconjecture  because  this 
description  sounds  like  a  General  Alarm 
that  James  was  either  lost  or  a  dead  one. 
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A  lion! 

James  stood  all  day  at  his  work.  His 
feet  were  tender  and  extremely  suscepti- 
ble to  impositions  being  put  upon  or  be- 
low them.  All  day  long  they  burned  and 
smarted,  causing  him  much  suffering  and 
inconvenience.  But  he  was  earning 
twelve  dollars  per  week,  which  he  needed 
to  support  his  feet  whether  his  feet  would 
support  him  or  not. 

James  Turner  had  his  own  conception 
of  what  happiness  was,  just  as  you  and  T 
have  ours.  Your  delight  is  to  gad  about 
the  world  in  yachts  and  motor-cars  and 
to  hurl  ducats  at  wild  fowl.  Mine  is  to 
smoke  a  pipe  at  evenfall,  and  watch  a 
badger,  a  rattlesnake  and  an  owl  go  into 
their  common  prairie  home  one  by  one. 

James  Turner's  idea  of  bliss  was  differ- 
ent ;  but  it  was  his.  He  would  go  directly 
to  his  boarding-house  when  his  day'« 
work  was  done.  After  his  supper  of  small 
steak,  Bessemer  potatoes,  stooed  (not  stew- 
ed) apples  and  infusion  of  chickory,  he 
would  ascend  to  his  fifth-floor-back  hall 
room.  Then  he  would  take  off  his  shoes 
and  socks,  place  the  soles  of  his  burning 
feet  against  the  cold  bars  of  his  iron  bed, 
and  read  Clark  Russell's  sea  yarns.  The 
delicious  relief  of  the  cool  metal  applied 
to  his  smarting  soles  was  his  nightly  joy. 
His  favorite  novels  never  palled  upon 
him;  the  sea  and  the  adventures  of  its 
navigators  were  his  sole  intellectual  pas- 
sion. No  millionaire  was  ever  happier 
than  James  Turner  taking  his  ease. 

When  James  left  the  hat-cleaning  shop 
he  walked  three  blocks  out  of  his  way 
home  to  look  over  the  goods  of  a  second- 
hand bookstall.  On  the  sidewalk  stands 
he  had  more  than  once  picked  up  a  paper- 
covered  volume  of  Clark  Russell  at  half 
price. 

While  he  was  bending  with  a  scholarly 
stoop  over  the  marked-down  miscellany 
of  cast-off  literature,  old  Tom  the  caliph 
sauntered  by.  His  discerning  eye,  made 
keen  by  twenty  years'  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  laundry  soap  (save  the 
wrappers!),  recognized  instantly  the  poor 
and  discerning  scholar,  a  worthy  object  of 
his  caliphanous  mood.  He  descended  the 
two  shallow  stone  steps  that  led  from  the 
sidewalk,  and  addressed  without  hesita- 
tion the  object  of  his  designed  munifi- 
cence. His  first  words  were  no  worse  than 
salutory  and  tentative. 


James  Turner  looked  up  coldly,  with 
"Sartor  Resartus"  in  one  hand  and  "A 
Mad  Marriage"  in  the  other. 

"Beat  it,"  said  he.  "I  don't  want  to 
buy  any  coat  hangers  or  town  lots  in 
Hankipoo,  New  Jersey.  Run  along,  now, 
and  play  with  your  Teddy  bear." 

"Young  man,"  said  the  caliph^  ignoring 
the  flippancy  of  the  hat  cleaner,  "I  ob- 
serve that  you  are  of  a  studious  disposi- 
tion.   Learning  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
in   the   world.     I   never  had   any   of  it 
worth  mentioning,  but  I  admire  to  see  it 
in  others.     I  come  from  the  West,  where 
we  imagine  nothing  but  facts.     Maybe  I 
couldn't  understand  the  poetry  and  allu- 
sions in  them  books  you  are  picking  over, 
but  I  Uke  to  see  somebody  else  seem  to 
know  what  they  mean.    Now,  I'd  like  to 
make  you  a  proposition  I'm  worth  about 
$40,000,000,  and  I'm  getting  richer  everv 
day.    I  made  the  height  of  it  manufactur- 
ing Aunt  Patty's  Silver  Soap.    I  invented 
the  art  of  making  it.     I  experimented  for 
three  years  before  I  got  just  the  right 
quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  solution 
and  caustic  potash  mixture  to  curdle  prop- 
erly. And  after  I  had  taken  some  $9,000,- 
000  out  of  the  soap  business  I  made  the 
rest  in  corn  and  wheat  futures.    Now,  you 
seem  to  have  the  literary  and  scholarly 
turn  of  character;  and  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do.    I'll  pay  for  your  education  at  the 
finest  college  in  the  world.     I'll  pay  the 
expense  of  your  rummaging  over  Europe 
and  the  art  galleries,  and  finally  set  you 
up  in  a  good  business.    You  needn't  make 
it  soap  if  you  have  any  objections.    I  see 
by  your  clothes  and  frazzled  necktie  thaf 
you  are  mighty  poor ;  and  you  can't  afford 
to  turn  down  the  offer.     Well,  when  do 
you  want  to  begin?" 

The  hat  cleaner  turned  upon  old  Tom 
the  eye  of  the  Big  City,  which  is  an  eye 
expressive  of  cold  and  justifiable  suspicion, 
of  judgment  suspended  as  high  as  Haman 
was  hung,  of  self-presen'ation,  of  chal- 
lenge, curiosity,  defiance,  cynicism,  and, 
strange  as  you  may  think  it,  of  a  child- 
like yearning  for  friendliness  and  fellow- 
ship that  must  must  be  hidden  when  one 
walks  among  the  "stranger  bands."  For 
in  New  Bagdad  one,  in  order  to  survive, 
must  suspect  whosoever  sits,  dwells,  drinks, 
rides,  walks  or  sleeps  in  the  adjacent  chair, 
house,  booth,  seat,  path  or  room. 
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"Say,  Mike,"  said  James  Turner, 
''what's  your  line,  anyway  —  shoe 
laces?  I'm  not  buying  anything. 
You  better  put  an  egg  in  your 
shoe  and  beat  it  before  incidents 
occur  to  you.  You  can't  work  off  any 
fountain  pens,  gold  spectacles  you  found 
on  the  street,  or  trust  company  certificate 
house  clearings  on  me.  Say,  do  I  look 
like  I'd  climbed  down  one  of  them  miss- 
ing fire-escapes  at  Helicon  Hall?  What's 
vitiating  you,  anyhow?" 

"Son,"  said  the  caliph,  in  his  most 
Harunish  tones,  "as  I  said,  I'm  worth 
$40,000,000.  I  don't  want  to  have  it  all 
put  in  my  coffin  when  I  die.  I  want  to 
do  some  good  with  it.  I  seen  you  handl- 
ing over  these  here  volumes  of  literature, 
and  I  thought  I'd  keep  you.  I've  give 
the  misionary  societies  $2,000,000,  but 
what  did  I  get  out  of  it?  Nothing  but  a 
receipt  from  "^he  secretary.  Now,  you  are 
just  the  kind  of  young  man  I'd  like  to 
take  up  and  see  what  money  could  make 
of  him." 

Volumes  of  Clark  Russell  were  hard  to 
find  that  evening  at  the  Old  Book  Shop. 
And  James  Turner's  smarting  and  aching 
feet  did  not  tend  to  improve  his  temper. 
Humble  hat  cleaner  though  he  was,  he 
had  a  spirit  equal  to  any  caliph's. 

"Say,  you  old  faker,"  he  said  angrily, 
"be  on  your  way.  I  don't  know  what 
your  game  is,  unless  you  want  change  for 
a  bogus  $40,000,000  bill.  Well,  I  don't 
carry  that  much  around  with  me.  But  I 
do  carry  a  pretty  fair  left-handed  punch 
that  you'll  get  if  you  don't  move  on." 

"You  are  a  blamed  impudent  little  gut- 
ter pup,"  said  the  caliph. 

Then  James  delivered  his  self-praised 
])unch;  old  Tom  seized  him  by  the  collar 
and  kicked  him  thrice;  the  hat  cleaner 
T-allied  and  clinched ;  two  bookstands  were 
Mverturned,  and  the  books  sent  flying.  A 
cop  came  up  took  an  arm  of  each,  and 


marched  them  to  the  nearest  station  house. 
"Fighting  and  disorderly  conduct,"  said 
the  cop  to  the  sergeant. 

"Three  hundred  dollars  bail,"  said  the 
sergeant  at  once,  asserverating  and  inquir- 
ingly. 

"Sixty-three  cents,"  said  James  Turner 
with  a  harsh  laugh. 

The  caliph  searched  his  pockets  and 
collected  small  bills  and  change  amount- 
ing to  four  dollars. 

"I  am  worth,"  he  said,  "forty  million 
dollars,  but " 

"Lock  'em  up,"  ordered  the  sergeant. 

In  his  cell,  James  Turner  laid  himself 
on  his  cot,  ruminating.  "Maybe  he's  got 
the  money,  and  maybe  he  ain't.  But  if 
he  has  or  he  ain't,  what  does  he  want  to 
go  'round  butting  into  other  folks's  busi- 
ness for?  When  a  man  knows  what  he 
wants,  and  can  get  it,  it's  the  same  as 
$40,000,000  to  him." 

Then  an  idea  came  to  him  that  brought 
a  pleased  look  to  his  face. 

He  removed  his  socks,  drew  his  cot 
close  to  the  door,  stretched  himself  out 
luxuriously,  and  placed  his  tortured  feet 
against  the  cold  bars  of  the  cell  door. 
Something  hard  and  bulky  under  the 
blankets  of  his  cot  gave  one  shoulder  dis- 
comfort. He  reached  under,  and  drew 
out  a  paper-covered  volume  by  Clark  Rus- 
sell called  "A  Sailor's  Sweetheart."  He 
gave  a  great  sigh  of  contentment. 

Presently  to  his  cell  came  the  doorman 
and  said: 

"Say,  kid,  that  old  gazabo  that  was 
pinched  with  you  for  scrapping  seems  to 
have  been  the  goods  after  all.  He  'phoned 
to  his  friends,  and  he's  out  at  the  desk 
now  with  a  roll  of  yellowbacks  a.s  big  as 
a  Pullman  car  pillow.  He  wants  to  bail 
you,  and  for  you  to  come  out  and  see 
him." 

"Toll  him  I  ain't  in,"  said  James 
Turner. 


ERECTING     SALMON    RIVER    VIADUCT 
-.This  is  the  biggest  bridge  on  the  N.T.R..  exclusive  of    the    Quebec    bridge. 


Building  Bridges  on  the  G.T.P. 

By 
W.   Arnot  Craick 


AWAY  back  in  th«  rugged  interior  of 
Northern  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and 
down  through  th$  no  less  wild  and 
hilly  regions  of  eastern  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick,    the    bridge    builders    of    the 
National    Transcontinental    are    at   work 


erecting  the  two  hundred  and  forty  per- 
manent steel  structures  that  will  carry  the 
road  through  from  Moncton  to  Winni- 
peg. It  may  seem  matter-of-fact  and  in- 
e^•itable  that  these  twelve  score  solid  and 
substantial  bridges  should  be  built,  but 
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there  is  the  old  element  of  romance,  even 
of  magic,  in  the  bridge-builders  and  their 
work,  in  the  way  in  which  the  steel  is 
strung  aloft  over  rivers  and  valleys,  where 
yesterday  the  faces  of  Avhite  men  were  un- 
known and  where  even  to-day  no  civilized 
habitation  is  to  be  found,  save  only  those 
of  the  construction  gangs  themselves. 

A  novice  might  imagine  that  the  bridge 
engineer  proceeds  to  the  point  where  a 
bridge  is  required,  takes  up  his  residence 
there,  sends  for  the  materials  he  needs  and 
erects  his  bridge.  This  may  have  been 
the  method  of  construction  ia  the  old 
days  but  it  is  the  way  no  longer.  The 
bridge  engineer  nowadays  does  not  need 
to  leave  his  office  in  Ottawa.  He  is  simply 
furnished  with  the  necessary  figures  and 
data,  secured  by  the  engineers  in  the  field, 
and  with  these  at  hand,  he  designs  the 
requisite  structure.  A  contract  is  then 
let  to  some  bridge  company,  who  construct 
the  "bridge  in  their  manufacturing  plant 
down  in  Civilization,  and  send  it  in  sec- 
tions to  the*far-c.„ay  valley,  where  it  is 
erected  by  their  own  men,  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  the  resident  engineer  at  that 
point.  It  is  in  reality  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  magnified  form  of  mail-order 
tailoring  in  steel  and  concrete.  Certain 
measurements  are  taken  for  the  fitting  of 


The  bridge  over  River   Milieu   hangs  to   the  side 
of   the   rocky   wall  like  a   spider's   web 


a  valley  with  a  bridge.  These  are  sent  to 
the  head  office  and  presently  back  comes 
the  bridge  made  complete  to  order. 

Had  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  been 
built  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  engineers  would  have  called  for 
eleven  miles  of  bridges  (not  counting  the 
Quebec  Bridge)  in  a  distance  of  1,805 
miles.  They  would  certainly  not  have 
provided  for  permanent  structures 
throughout.  The  old  style  of  railroad  con- 
struction was  to  build  as  cheaply  as  possi- 
ble, using  the  maximum  grade  and  curva- 
ture. When  a  bridge  was  necessary  it  was 
built  of  wood.  The  result  of  this  system 
was  a  road  difficult  to  operate  and  expen- 
sive to  keep  in  repair.  Such  old 
roads,  where  the  traffic  warrants  it,  and 
the  finances  justified  the  expenditure,  have 
expended  large  sums  in  betterment.  For 
instance  cutting  down  the  grades  and  re- 
ducing curvature  so  that  heavier  and 
larger  trains  may  be  handled;  renewing 
wooden  bridges  and  trestles  with  steel  or 
permanent  embankments;  and  too  renew- 
ing iron  bridges  with  steel  structures  de- 
signed to  carry  the  increased  weight  of 
engines  and  cars. 

The  engineers  of  the  Transcontinental 
were,  however,  instructed  to  secure  a  line 
witii,  the  medium  possible  grade  and 
curvature.  That  they  have  been  able  to 
do  this  and  to  keep  the  grade  down  to  21 
feet  to  the  mile,  was  only  possible  because 
they  were  authorized  to  order  bridges 
whenever  they  deemed  it  necessary.  When 
for  instance  in  their  grade  development 
they  encountered  a  valley  over  two  hun- 
dred feet  high  and  a  mile  long,  they  did 
not  have  to  sacrifice  their  low  grade,  or 
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avoid  it  by  adopting  a  cheaper  round- 
about route,  but  went  straight  ahead  and 
called  for  a  steel  viaduct  to  span  it.  Rough- 
ly speaking,  steel  trestles  were  ordered  in 
everv  case  where  the  height  of  the  vallev 
was  over  fifty  feet.  The  G.  T.  P.  will  have 
an  expensive  road-bed  it  is  true,  but  one 
which  can  be  cheaply  operated  and  main- 
tained. _^ 

The  first  phase  of  bridge  building  as 
carried  on  in  the  construction  of  the 
National  Transcontinental,  is  the  securing 
of  measurements  and  other  data  by  the 
engineer  resident  in  the  district.  These 
enable  the  bridge  engineer  at  Ot- 
tawa to  design  the  structure.  They 
consist  of  a  profile  of  the  cros- 
sing, drawn  20  feet  to  the  inch, 
a  contour  pla'n,  elevations  giving  extreme 
flood  level  of  the  river,  low  water  mark, 
alignment,  "elevation  of  sub-grade"  and 
"base  of  rail,"  suggested  length  of  span, 
direction  and  velocity  of  current  at  high 
and  low  water  and  indications  of  "scour." 
Then,  too,  borings  are  required  to  give 
the  character  of  the  sub-soil.  If  the  engi- 
neer has  not  the  necessary  machinery 
with  him  to  do  the  boring  or  is  unable 
conveniently  to  get  it,  he  is  sometimes 
placed  at  his  wit's  ends  for  means  to  get 
over  the  difficulty.  One  ingenious  engi- 
neer once  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient 
of  harnessing  dogs  to  a  turn  table  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  power  for 
his  drill.  In  addition  to  borings,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  drive  test  piles 
from  which  the  bridge  engineer  can  de- 


THE    SALMON    RIVER    BRIDGE 


With   the    double  booms  of  the  derrick  extended  in  the  air,  it  looks  like 
a  ffiant  spider  straddling  the  valley 
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THE    ABITIBI    BRIDGE    IN    NORTHERN    ONTARIO 

This  bridfe   is  of   truss  construction  and  is  erected  on  false    work,    which    is 
removed  on  completion  of  the   span. 


termine  the  extent  to  which  each  pile 
may  be  loaded  and  therefrom  the  number 
of  piles  required  to  support  the  superim- 
posed load. 

With  all  this  information  before  him 
the  bridge  engineer  and  his  staff  set  to 
work  and  in  due  course  the  plans  for  the 
required  structure  are  ready.  The  engi- 
neer in  the  field  is  supplied  with  all  the 
necessary  plans  to  enable  him  to  lay  out 
the  work,  including  piling  plan  and  a 
separate  working  drawing  for  each  pier 
and  abutment,  to  which  the  contractor 
can  work  and  order  his  material.  Draw- 
ings are  sent  to  the  bridge  companies  on 
which  they  can  tender.  It  should  be  ex- 
plained that  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
bridges  are  standardized,  tenders  are  sub- 
mitted at  so  much  per  pound.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  Cap  Rouge  viaduct,  which 
contains  9,146,000  pounds  of  steel  was 
contracted  for  at  3.94  per  pound.  After 
the  tender  is  awarded  the  bridge  company 
prepares  the  detailed  shop  drawings, 
which  are  examined  and  approved  by  the 
engineer  and  returned. 

The  erection  of  the  bridges  proceeds 
of  course  as  circumstances  permit.  Not 
until  steel  is  laid  to  the  vicinity  where  a 
biidge  is  to  be  built  is  it  possible  to  bring 
along  the  material  and  even  then  the 
foundations  and  piers  which  are  always 
laid  by  the  railroad  contractors,  must  be 
in  readiness  for  the  bridge  gang  to  set 


to  work  on  them.  As  a  rule  it  takes  from 
six  to  nine  months  to  build  the  average 
bridge.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  forty 
bridges  between  Moncton  and  Winnipeg, 
probably  three-fifths  are  now  complete. 

Bridge  building  is  confined  to  no  par- 
ticular season  and  just  as  much  work  is 
done  in  the  depths  of  winter  as  in  the 
height  of  summer.  It  is  in  fact  desirable 
that  the  erection  of  the  steel  bridges 
should  be  hurried  along,  so  that  in  the 
time  of  spring  floods,  no  damage  will  be 
done  to  temporary  structures,  thereby  de- 
laying not  only  the  work  on  the  bridges 
but  on  the  other  parts  of  the  railroad  as 
well.  Many  of  the  concrete  foundations 
of  the  bridges  spanning  northern  rivers 
have  consequently  to  be  put  in  through 
the  ice,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  of 
the  diver  at  work  in  the  St.  Maurice 
River  shows. 

If  the  bed  of  a  river  is  solid,  it  is  scour- 
ed off  and  the  foundation  laid  on  the 
boulders;  if  it  is  soft,  wooden  piles  are 
driven  until  they  "bring  up."  In  the 
case  of  the  foundations  for  the  Abitibi 
bridge,  piles  were  driven  to  a  depth  of 
sixty  feet  before  they  met  with  sufficient 
resistance  to  hold.  The  cement  is  then 
poured  into  the  foundation  without  a 
break,  as  any  delay  in  the  setting  of  the 
cement  would  cause  a  crack. 

The  foundation  prepared  next  comes 
the  bridge  gang  from  the  bridge  factory, 
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THE   ABITIBI    BRIDGE    ELEVEN    DAYS    LATER 
Note   hovv   the  truss  has  been  almost  completed  in  the  interTal. 


with  a  derrick  car  and  the  sections  of  the 
bridge  following  on  flat  cars.  If  all  the 
arrangements  have  been  propeily  made 
and  if  there  are  no  delays  in  receiving 
material,  it  does  not  take  them  long  to 
swing  the  various  pieces  of  steel  into  place 
and  rivet  them.  This  is  the  spectacular 
part  of  bridge  building  and  it  is  best  de- 
scribed by  referring  to  the  illustrations, 
where  bridges  in  various  stages  of  erection 
are  shown. 

Excluding  the  Quebec  bridge,  which 
does  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  National  Transcontinental  Railway 
Commissioners,  the  biggest  bridge  on  the 
line  is  the  Salmon  River  Viaduct  in  New 
Brunswick,  which  is  4,000  feet  long  and 
200  feet  high.  The  Cap  Rouge  viaduct 
near  Quebec  has  a  length  of  3,335  feet 
and  is  153  feet  high,  running  right  over 
a  small  village  and  rising  high  above  the 
Httle  church  spire. 

One  extremely  interesting  phase  of  the 
work  is  the  elaborate  system  of  inspection 
which  seems  to  overlook  nothing  and  fol- 
lows the  building  of  the  bridge  from 
start  to  finish.  The  cement  for  the  foun- 
dation work  of  which  over  four  thousand 
car  loads  have  already  been  used  on  the 
G.  T.  P.  is  subjected  to  rigid  tests  before 
it  even  goes  +o  the  works.  Each  car  is 
sampled  at  the  miJJ  ^ind  Jtben  sealed,  peqd- 


ing  orders  for  shipment.  The  samples  are 
sent  to  headquarters  at  Ottawa,  where  at 
least  five  different  tests  are  made,  cover- 
ing, time  of  setting,  the  presence  of  cracks 
in  the  set,  adhesive  power,  specific  gravi- 
ty and  fineness.  If  the  cement  passes  the 
high  standard  set  in  all  these  tests,  it  is 
accepted. 

The  steel  which  is  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  is  examined 
and  tested  bo*h  chemically  and  physically 
at  the  mills  before  it  goes  through  to  the 
bridge  works,  while  at  the  factory  itself 
there  is  an  inspector  employed  to  see  that 
the  bridge  is  being  built  according  to  the 
specifications.  Finally,  when  the  steel  is 
being  erected,  another  inspector  watches 
everything  and  sees  that  each  section  is 
properly  placed  and  that  each  rivet  is 
firmly  driven. 

With  all  these  inspectors  the  chief  engi- 
neer keeps  in  constant  touch,  and  to  him 
they  send  weekly  reports.  The  inspector 
on  erection  is  required  to  furnish  weekly 
a  photograph  showing  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  on  the  bridge  which  he  is 
inspecting.  With  these  photographs  be- 
fore him,  the  bridge  engineer  is  able  to 
watch  just  what  work  has  been  done  on 
any  particular  bridge  in  the  course  of  a 
week  and  to  have  at  hand  an  indisputable 
record  of  the  progress  of  construction. 
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When  the  traveler  of  the  not  far  dis- 
tant future  is  whirled  along  the  new 
transcontinental  railway  through  the 
scenic  beauties  of  northern  Quebec  and 
over  the  abundant  rivers  of  New  Ontario, 
his  thoughts  may  pause  for  a  moment,  as 
his  train  rolls  across  some  lofty  viaduct, 
and  consider  the  work  of  the  bridge 
builders,  who  have  made  the  construction 


of  such  a  low-grade  railway  possible.  The 
level-headed  iron  workers  riding  high  in 
the  air  on  beams  suspended  from  the  der- 
rick arm  have  done  their  share;  the 
riveters  theirs;  the  concrete  men  theirs. 
But  perhaps  the  greatest  is  the  man  at 
Ottawa  who  sits  designing  them  for  val- 
leys he  has  not  seen. 
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ERECTING    MISTONGO   VIADUCT 
The  derrick  is  swinging  an  eighty  foot  girder  'weighing  22K  tons  into    place. 


THE   BEST   FROM    THE 
CURRENT   MAGAZINES 


Detective   Burns'  Great   Cases 


A  MAN  by  the  name  of  Burns  has 
been  making  himself  famous  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  fact,  all 
over  the  world,  as  the  man  who  claims  to 
have  captured  the  dynamitards  who 
wrecked  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Building. 
The  labor  unions  claim  that  Burns  is  an 
enemy  of  organized  labor,  and  that  his 
case  against  the  McNamara  brothers  i*? 
"faked."  At  all  events,  tlie  following  by 
Dana  Gatlin  in  McClure's,  is  intensely 
interesting. 

"Did  I  ever  tell  vou  about  Charlev 
Ulrich?"  Burns  asked.  "Charles  F.  Ul- 
rich  was  the  greatest  counterfeiter  the 
world  ever  knew  until  the  advent  of  Tay- 
lor and  Bredell  at  Philadelphia.  But 
Ulrich  was,  perhaps,  the  most  versatile 
counterfeiter  that  ever  operated.  The 
government  itself  adopted  his  method  of 
engraving  a  national  bank  note,  and  has 
used  it  ever  since.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
government  had  been  engraving  a  com- 
plete plate  for  each  bank.  Ulrich  en- 
graved only  one  plate,  lea\-ing  out  the  title 
line ;  he  then  engraved  separately  the  title 
Unes  of  the  different  banks,  and  combined 
any  one  that  he  wi.shed  with  the  plate  of 
the  note.  The  government  at  once  utiliz- 
ed Ulrich's  ingenious  device, 

"Ulrich  came  to  this  country  from  Ger- 
many in  1853.  He  was  a  raw  young  Ger- 
man then,  but  a  real  artist.  When  I 
knew  him  he  was  one  of  the  finest-looking 
men  I  ever  met — six  feet  tall,  straight  as 
an  arrow,  with  long,  curly  hair.  He  was 
one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  genial 
companions  in  the  world,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  fellows  to  talk  with  on  anv 


subject — one  of  the  best  posted  men  I  ever 
knew.  He  was  a  gentlemanly  fellow,  and 
his  principal  fault  was  that  he  wiis  the  best 
counterfeiter  that  ever  lived, 

"There  has  always  been  a  good  deal  of 
mystery  about  Ulrich's  early  life,  but  the 
criminal  records  of  the  day  bear  out  his 
account  to  me  of  his  movements 
after  he  came  to  this  country. 
Though  he  was  still  only  a  boy,  his  fame 
had  preceded  him  here.  After  he  landed 
in  New  York  he  soon  became  known  as  a 
very  talented  artist.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore his  work  caused  considerable  com- 
ment among  steel-engravers.  They  called 
him  the  'young  Dutchman.' 

"A  counterfeiter  named  Jim  Colbert 
put  a  shadow  on  Charley  and,  finding 
where  he  lunched,  .'^at  at  the  same  table. 
He  finally  got  well  enough  acquainted 
with  him  to  take  him  to  the  theatre  and 
show  him  about  the  town.  At  la.st  he  in- 
duced him  to  engrave  a  State  bank  note, 
having  convinced  him  that  there  was  a 
fortune  in  it.  Charley  did  fine  work  on 
the  note,  but  they  were  both  caught  and 
sent  to  prison  for  a  short  term.  WTien 
Ulrich  got  out.  the  Crimean  War  was  just 
on,  and,  falling  in  with  some  English 
recruiting  officers,  he  enlisted  in  the  Eng- 
lish army.  Charley  went  to  England  and 
joined  what  was  known  as  the  British 
Foreign  Legion,  from  which  he  and  a  few 
others  were  selected,  on  account  of  their 
superior  bodily  and  mental  equipment,  as 
cavalrymen  in  the  famous  body  known 
as  the  Light  Brigade,  and  he  was  in  the 
celebrated  charge  at  Balaklava,  immorta- 
lized by  Tennyson. 
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"He  was  struck  over  the  head  with  a 
musket  by  a  Russian  soldier,  his  skuU 
was  crushed,  and  he  was  bayoneted  in  the 
side.  He  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field ; 
but  thirty-six  hours  after,  when  the  Eng- 
lish came  on  the  ground,  they  found  him 
still  alive. 

"After  his  recovery  he  returned  to  this 
country ;  but  the  counterfeiters  soon  got 
hold  of  him  again.  He  finally  went  in 
with  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Jimmy 
Courtney,  one  of  the  smartest  fellows  in 
the  business. 

"Charley  became  acquainted  with  Jim 
Courtney  through  a  couple  of  German 
girls,  Kate  Gross  and  Mary  Braun,  both 
criminals  and  associates  of  counterfeiters. 
Courtney  persuaded  Charley  to  leave  New 
York  and  go  with  him  to  Cincinnati. 
Courtney  had  a  partner  named  Stewart, 
a  noted  counterfeiter  from  Pittsburg,  who 
put  up  a  part  of  the  money  to  buy  Ulrich 
into  this  deal.  But  Courtney  threw 
Stewart  down  at  the  last  moment  and  took 
Charley  off  by  himself.  He  installed  him 
in  a  little  cottage  on  the  Colrain  Pike,  and 
there  Charley  engraved  a  plate  for  fifty- 
cent  'shin-plasters.' 

"Stewart  found  out  where  Charley  was, 
and  put  up  a  job  on  his  old  partner.  He 
sent  four  men  out  to  Cincinnati,  who  way- 
laid Charley  and  Jim  Courtney  as  they 
were  coming  into  town  one  day,  held  them 
up,  told  them  they  were  Secret  Service 
officers,  and  showed  them  their  stars.  The 
bogus  sleuths  then  took  the  counterfeiters 
back  to  their  plant,  grabbed  their  plates, 
took  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  away 
from  them,  and  then  let  them  go.  It  was 
a  smart  job. 

"Charley  had  his  share  of  grit,  though. 
He  set  right  to  work  and  engraved  a 
hundred  -  dollar  -  note  plate,  printed 
eighteen  thousand  dollars,  gave  the  coun- 
terfeit bills  to  Kate  Gross  and  Mary 
Braun,  and  told  them  to  go  out  and  pass 
them.  The  girls  acted  like  a  couple  of 
fools.  Instead  of  traveling  about,  getting 
the  bad  money  changed  for  good  monev 
in  various  places,  they  stopped  off  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  bought  fourteen  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  iDonds  from  a  woman 
named  Emma  Cole,  who  was  the  wife  of 
the  famous  'Dutch'  Cole,  a  notorious 
counterfeit  promoter.  Mrs.  Cole  deposited 
the   entire  fourteen   thousand   dollars  in 


counterfeit  notes  in  a    certain    bank    in 
Philadelphia. 

"Of  course,  when  the  notes  were  dis- 
covered to  be  counterfeits,  they  were  trac- 
ed as  coming  from  this  bank,  and  from 
there  to  Emma  Cole,  who  admitted  that 
she  had  bought  them  from  Kate  Gross 
and  Mary  Braun.  After  the  girls  had 
been  caught  and  locked  up,  they  prompt- 
ly confessed.  They  said  the  notes  had 
been  made  by  Charley,  who  was  then  in 
Cincinnati  under  the  name  of  Hender- 
son, and  that  they  were  just  about  to  ship 
twenty-eight  hundred  dollars  to  him  by 
express.  So  the  Secret  Service  officers 
went  to  Cincinnati,  and  one  of  ihem  was 
installed  as  clerk  in  the  express  office. 

"When  Charley  came  into  the  express 
office  for  his  money,  he  saw  a  strange  clerk 
there.  He  said  to  him.self,  'Not  for  me,' 
and  turned  and  walked  out.  He  stayed 
away  for  ten  days ;  but  when  he  came  back 
the  new  clerk  was  still  there.  Ulrich  look- 
ed in  at  the  office  occasionally  for  six 
weeks,  and,  as  the  new  clerk  was  always 
there,  he  finally  lost  patience,  and  went 
up  to  the  desk  and  asked  for  his  monev. 

"  'Just  wait  a  moment,'  said  the  clerk ; 
'we  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about 
this  shipment  of  money.' 

"Charley  saw  that  the  game  was  up, 
and  replied:  'I  undersj:and  the  situation 
thoroughly.' 

"He  was  innnediately  taken  to  New 
York,  and  placed  temporarily  in  Crow 
Hill  Penitentiary,  Brooklyn,  where  he  was 
put  in  a  cell  with  a  Frenchman,  who  was 
also  under  arrest  for  counterfeiting. 

"Even  in  jail  Charley  didn't  go  to 
sleep.  Every  day  he  watched  the  turn- 
key lock  and  unlock  his  door,  until  he 
got  every  notch  in  the  key  fixed  in  his 
mind.  Then,  with  a  common  shoemak- 
er's awl,  he  cut  out  a  piece  of  iron  froin 
around  a  wash-place,  made  a  key,  opened 
the  door,  let  himself  and  the  Frenchman 
out,   and  they  both  skipped  to  Canada. 

"In  the  meantime,  his  first  pal,  Jim 
Colbert,  was  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and 
had  already  escaped  to  Canada.  Charlev 
found  him  there,  and  the  three  sat  around 
together  in  the  saloons  every  night.  They 
were  not  anxious,  for  there  was  no  extra- 
ditions in  those  days.  His  old  pal  knew 
that  the  officers  were  wild  over  Charley '.< 
escape,  and  he  decided  to  turn  his  partner 
to  good  use  and  ease  himself  up  a  bit.  He 
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wrote  to  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service, 
and  asked  what  could  be  done  for  him 
provided  he'd  tell  where  to  catch  Charley. 
The  Chief  wrote  back  that  he'd  be  allowed 
to  come  back  to  this  country.  Colbert 
wrote  the  Chief  to  come  on  over,  which 
he  immediately  did,  taking  six  or  seven 
men.  They  rounded  Charley  up  while 
he  was  watching  a  game  of  billiards.  Col- 
bert pointed  him  out.  Charley  gave  them 
a  good  fight,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
police  came  running  in  and  arrested  them 
all. 

"So  there  were  Charley  and  the  French- 
man in  prison  again,  waiting  for  their 
case  to  be  heard,  and  Charley  figuring 
how  he  could  beat  the  cell.  He  did  ^t. 
They  got  up  on  the  top  corridor,  and 
climbed  from  there  to  a  little  window, 
pushed  the  bars  aside,  and  dropped  into 
the  yard.  Then  they  found  they  had  a 
wall  to  scale.  There  were  a  lot  of  buckets 
in  the  yard,  and  Charley  piled  them  up 
and  held  them  until  the  Frenchman  got 
up;  then  the  Frenchman  held  them  down 
while  Charley  got  up. 

"The  soldiers  outside  were  marching 
back  and  forth,  and  when  they  saw 
Charley  and  the  Frenchman,  they  fired 
at  them.  But  the  escaped  prisoners  got 
to  the  railroad  track,  and  there  they  did 
a  very  smart  thing.  They  went  along 
the  track  a  good  piece,  and  Charley  threw 
his  cap  on  the  ground  to  put  the  guards 
on  the  wrong  scent.  Then  they  sneaked 
around  back  the  other  way,  and  crossed 
the  river  in  a  rowboat  that  they  stole  just 
above  Niagara  Falls — they  didn't  dream 
how  near  they  were  to  the  Falls. 

"They  went  to  Buffalo,  and  there 
Charley  bade  the  Frenchman  good-by, 
and  wrote  to  Jim  Courtney  at  Cincinnati. 
Courtney  had  been  under  arrest  for  mak- 
ing the  hundred-dollar  note,  but  was  out 
on  bond,  and  had  all  the  papers  made  for 
getting  back  into  business.  He  wrote  to 
Charley  to  come  on  and  meet  him  in 
Cleveland.  They  met  there,  and  Court- 
ney aranged  for  Ulrich  to  come  on  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  get  into  the  business  with 
him. 

"At  Cincinnati  Courtney  took  Charley 
to  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Roberts,  where 
Courtney  boarded.  Courtney  then  went 
straight  to  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service, 
and  asked  him  what  he  would  do  to  learn 
the  whereabouts  of  Ulrich.     (Poor  Char- 


ley was  the  most  unfortunate  man,  in  his 
friends,  that  I've  ever  known.) 

"  'I'll  let  you  oflf,'  said  the  Chief. 

"'AH  right!'  said  Jim.  'You  can  get 
him  at  noon  to-day.  Come  to  my  house 
and  pretend  you  are  searching  for  him. 
I  will  hide  him  in  a  chest,  so  that  he  won't 
suspect  anything.  Then  I'll  take  him 
down  to  the  C.  H.  &  D.  Railroad,  and  you 
can  nail  him  just  as  he's  going  to  get  on 
the  train.' 

"So,  at  noon,  when  Charley  and  Jim 
were  sitting  in  a  room  at  Mrs.  Roberts', 
in  walked  the  Secret  Service  oflicers.  Be- 
fore they  got  to  this  room,  Jim  hid  Char- 
ley in  a  chest,  and  when  the  Chief  came 
in  he  was  told  that  his  bird  had  not  been 
there.     The  officers  left, 

"  'We'll  have  to  clear  out  in  a  hurry,* 
said  Jim.  'We'd  better  try  to  catch  the 
C.  H.  &  D.' 

"They  hustled  for  it,  and,  just  as  Char- 
ley reached  the  depot  he  was  grabbed.  He 
seemed  to  know  instinctively  that  he'd 
been  betrayed  again,  and  he  was  heart- 
broken. Charley  was,  as  I've  said,  one  of 
the  most  generous  fellows  I've  ever  known. 

"  'If  you'll  let  everybody  else  go,  and 
wipe  the  slate  clean,'  he  told  the  officers, 
'I'll  plead  guilty  and  turn  over  my  plates.' 
The  officers  agreed  to  this. 

"Ulrich  was  tried,  and  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary in  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  fifteen 
years.  He  was  a  model  prisoner,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  have  a  Little  shop  in  the 
prison  yard.  One  day  he  picked  up  an 
old  circular  saw-blade  in  the  yard,  and 
engraved  on  it  a  portrait  of  William 
Allen,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  perfect  portraits  ever  en- 
graved. 

"When  Ulrich  had  been  in  prison  for 
seven  years,  President  Hayes  pardoned 
him  through  the  intercession  of  the  war- 
den, Colonel  Innis,  who  thought  it  a 
shame  that  such  a  clever  artist  should  be 
shut  up.  Innis  then  set  him  up  in  an 
engraving  shop  in  Columbus. 

"I  was  a  boy  Hving  in  Columbus  then, 
and  used  to  watch  him  go  up  and  down 
the  street,  for  I'd  heard  his  history  and  it 
fascinated  me.  At  times  I  used  to  go 
over  to  see  him,  and  I  little  dreamed  then 
how  much  I  was  to  see  of  him  later. 

"When  Charley  was  pardoned,  I'm  con- 
vinced he  intended  to  do  what  was  right. 
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He  married,  and  worked  hard.  But  all 
through  his  life  his  friends  were  his  un- 
doing. After  a  while  old  'Dutch'  Cole  of 
Philadelphia  came  to  Columbus  to  coax 
him  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  to  engrave 
a  hundred-dollar  note.  Finally  Ulrich 
was  persuaded  to  go.  He  took  his  wife 
with  him.  They  went  to  a  place  outside 
Philadelphia  called  Oak  Lane,  and  here 
Ulrich  began  to  engrave  his  note,  while 
Cole  sat  by  and  jollied  him  on. 

"One  day  Charley  came  into  town  to 
buy  some  supplies.  A  Secret  Service  man 
recognized  him,  followed  him  home,  and 
made  a  report.  The  Chief  sent  a  man  out 
to  nail  Charley ;  but,  as  he  was  more  anx- 
ious to  get  Cole  than  Charley  this  time, 
they  agreed  to  give  Charley  a  suspended 
sentence,  provided  he'd  help  them  catch 
Cole.  Charley  thought  he  might  as  well 
try  the  personal-profit  game  himself,  and 
he  arranged  to  hide  two  officeis  in  his 
house,  so  that,  the  next  time  Cole  came 
out  to  visit  him  and  jolly  him  up,  they 
might  hear  the  whole  conversation.  But, 
one  day,  when  they  were  to  be  there.  Cole 
came  out  unexpectedly.  Mrs.  Ulrich  was 
preparing  dinner,  and  had  set  the  table 
for  four  people.  The  minute  she  saw 
Cole,  she  had  enough  presence  of  mind 
to  grab  the  table  and  upset  the  whole 
thing — dishes  and  all — on  the  floor.  Of 
course  she  did  not  want  Cole  to  get  on 
to  Charley's  relations  with  the  officers. 

"  'What  on  earth's  the  matter?'  said 
Cole,  entering. 

"  'I  was  trying  to  fix  a  caster,  and  upset 
the  whole  thing,'  she  explained.  A  little 
later  the  officers  stepped  out  and  arrested 
Cole.  He  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
and  died  there. 

"Charley  was  given  a  suspended  sen- 
tence, and  for  a  time  tried  to  lead  an 
honest  life.  He  went  to  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  was  the  first  man  to  in- 
troduce into  this  country  the  painting  of 
pottery.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  done 
only  in  Germany.  This  industry  at 
Trenton  has  grown  to  wonderful  propor- 
tions, and  some  of  the  finest  pottery  is 
now  made  there. 

"Charley,  however,  finally  drifted  back 
to  the  old  gang.  Old  Bill  Brockway  and 
his  crowd  got  after  him,  and  wanted  him 
to  engrave  some  railroad  bonds  and  drafts. 
Charley  refused;  but  they  were  so  persis- 
tent that,  rather  than  mix  up  in  their 


scheme,  he  left  the  country  and  went 
back  to  Germany.  This  was  in  the  early 
'80's.  While  there,  he  opened  a  bogus 
commission  house,  and  a  large  amount  of 
goods  was  consigned  to  him  to  be  sold. 
He  sold  the  goods  and  kept  the  money. 
He  told  me  he  got  together  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  was  just 
about  ready  to  leave  Germany  when  they 
got  on  to  him  and  sent  him  to  prison. 
His  wife  returned  to  this  country,  settled 
in  Cincinnati,  and  took  in  washing  to 
support  her  family, 

"Our  government  had  determined  to 
keep  an  eye  on  Charley,  and  the  German 
government  had  promised  to  let  us  know 
when  as  was  released.  But  they  failed  to 
do  so,  and  Charley  came  to  this  country 
unannounced.  Then,  when  we  got  word 
— I  was  in  the  service  by  this  time — that 
he  was  among  us,  there  was  a  scurry  to 
locate  him. 

"Schuyler  Donnella  was  the  man  who 
did  it.  He  was  watching  Mrs.  Ulrich's 
movements.  One  day  she  did  not  go  to 
work  as  usual.  She  excused  herself  later 
by  saying  that  her  husband  had  just  got 
home.  Donnella  found  this  out  and  re- 
ported it  to  Washington,  and  I  was  picked 
out  to  go  to  Cincinnati  to  work  on  Ulrich. 

"I  went  to  Cincinnati  and  found  out 
where  he  was  living.  There  happened  to 
be  a  little  flat  for  rent  directly  across  the 
street,  but  I  knew  well  that  Charley  had 
that  flat  spotted.  If  a  man  were  myster- 
iously to  move  in  and  lie  low,  wise  Char- 
ley would  move  out  the  next  morning; 
or,  if  he  did  not  go,  he  would  behave  him- 
self. I  was  not  in  Cincinnati  to  watch 
Charley  behave  himself.  The  very  fact 
that  Charley  did  not  report  his  presence 
to  the  government  indicated  that  hp 
didn't  intend  to  keep  straight. 

"About  the  first  of  November,  Mrs. 
Burns  and  I  moved  our  unpretentious  be- 
longings into  the  flat.  The  next  morn- 
ing, at  six-thirty,  I  was  out  with  my 
working-clothes  and  dinner-bucket,  all 
ready  for  the  eyes  of  Charley  -and  his  wife. 
I  went  down  the  street  about  two  blocks 
and  around  the  corner,  and  was  thus  dis- 
posed of  for  the  day  for  the  Ulrich 
neighbors.  But  I  came  in  the  back  way, 
changed  my  clothes,  and  watched  for 
Charley.  When  he  c^e  out  I  went  out 
with  him — by  the  back  way. 
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"Charley  and  his  wife  watehed  me  each 
morning  as  I  went  to  work,  and  Mrs. 
Burns  watched  them.  About  the  fifth 
morning  they  did  not  watch  any  more. 
Every  morning  I'd  pick  Charley  up.  He'd 
walk  around  the  street  for  blocks,  testing 
to  determine  whether  he  was  being  fol- 
lowed. An  old  friend,  a  woman  living 
in  Vine  Street,  received  his  mail  for  him, 
and  he'd  walk  around  there  and  get  it. 
The  shado\\dng  had  to  be  done  with  the 
greatest  care  because  Charley  was  unusu- 
ally crafty.  Moreover,  he  was  experienced 
in  the  game.  He  knew  most  of  the  tricks 
of  shadow  work.  However,  by  patient 
watching,  I  was  able  to  find  out  most  of 
his  plans. 

''So  things  went  on  for  a  long  time," 
Burns  continued.  "I  began  in  Novem- 
ber, and  all  through  November,  Decem- 
ber, January,  February  and  March  I  took 
Charley  up  in  the  morning  and  put  him 
to  bed  at  night.  Nothing  doing.  One 
day  I  was  sitting  by  the  window,  armed 
with  my  cap,  and  a  sandwich  in  my 
pocket,  when  Mrs.  Burns  called  to  me. 

"  'I  wish  you'd  bring  in  some  coal,'  she 
said.  AVe  had  an  extra  room  in  the  rear 
that  we  used  only  to  keep  coal  in.  So  I 
told  her  to  watch  that  gate  across  the 
street,  between  the  two  buildings  and  giv- 
ing entrance  to  both,  and  I  took  the  buck- 
et and  went  back.  I  had  dropped  just 
one  lump  in  w^hen  I  heard  Mrs.  Burns 
call: 

"  'There  he  goes !     Just  going  away !" 

"I  dropped  the  scuttle,  and  ran  down 
through  the  back  way  to  the  alley,  and 
then  to  the  next  corner;  from  there  I 
could  go  dow^n  the  street  and  catch  him. 
I  didn't  see  Mrs.  Burns  again  for  four 
months-. 

"Charley  walked  around  a  dozen 
squares  and  down  an  alley,  testing  things 
thoroughly.  Finally,  he  went  to  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  ticket  office,  and  I  saw 
him  buy  a  ticket.  Just  as  he  stepped  out, 
I  ran  up  to  the  window. 

"  'I  promised  to  meet  my  uncle  here 
right  now,'  I  said.  'He's  a  big  tall  man' 
— here  I  gave  an  accurate  description  of 
Ulrich.     'Did  he  get  his  ticket?' 

"  'Yes,'  said  the  agent. 

■"  'Give  me  one  just  hke  it.' 

"He  gave  me  a  ticket  to  New  York.  I 
took  a  car,  and  got  to  the  station  before 
Charley,  who  walked  down.     I  boarded 


the  train  that  left  at  twelve-one,  and  took 
a  seat.  Charley  never  saw  me  at  all,  but 
I  could  see  him  standing  out  there,  watch- 
ing everybody  who  got  on  the  train.  Fin- 
ally, when  it  was  coming  time  to  close  the 
gate,  he  went  over  to  the  guard. 

"  'I'm  expecting  a  friend  who  was  to 
go  out  with  me;  he  was  going  to  meet  me 
here.' 

"  'Well,  he'll  have  to  hurry.  We're  go- 
ing out  right  away.    You'd  better  get  on.' 

"Charley  walked  in,  and  the  guard 
slammed  the  gate.  Charley  got  on  the 
train,  absolutelv  certain  that  he  did  it 
without  anybody  knowing  it. 

"For  the  first  couple  of  hours  he  sat 
very  close;  then  he  walked  out  into  the 
smoking-car  to  smoke  his  pipe.  I  man- 
aged to  look  over  his  baggage, — a  paper 
suit-box, — and  found  a  complete  outfit  for 
engraving  plates.  I  left  them  as  they 
were,  and  wired  to  Chief  William  P. 
Hazen,  who  arranged  to  have  Operative 
AV.  J.  McManus  meet  the  train  at  Phila- 
delphia and  go  on  to  New  York  with  me. 
On  the  way  we  determined  on  our  course 
of  action.  We  concluded  to  nail  Charley, 
and  give  him  a  choice  of  going  to  Jersey 
and  taking  his  fifteen  years  of  suspended 
.sentence,  or  helping  us  catch  Brockway 
and  his  gang. 

"I've  mentioned  Bill  Brockway  to  you 
before,"  digressed  the  detective.  "He  cut 
quite  a  wide  swath  in  government  crimi- 
nal circles.  For  thirty  years  he  had  been 
a  counterfeiter;  he  took  some  special 
courses  in  Harvard  to  fit  himself.  A  doc- 
tor named  Bradford  was  doing  ten  years 
in  Sing  Sing  for  malpractice  while  Jim 
Courtney  and  Brockway  were  doing  ten 
years  there  for  forgery,  and  they  all  got 
acquainted.  This  gang  later  got  together 
in  New  York  and  had  Sidney  Smith  en- 
grave a  five-hundred-dollar  gold  certifi- 
cate. Then  they  thought  it  better  to  have 
Charley  engrave  it,  and  he  was  on  his 
way  to  meet  them. 

"When  we  arrived,  Charley  went  into 
a  telegraph  office  and  sat  down  to  write 
a  telegram,  commencing  with  the  body  of 
the  message,  without  writing  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  to  be  sent. 

"'Have  just  arrived,'  he  wrote,  and 
then  realized  that  somebody  was  looking 
over  his  shoulder.  He  looked  up  at  me; 
1  looked  down  at  him. 

"  'Are  you  interested  in  this?'  he  asked. 
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"  'Yes/  I  answered, 

"  'Well/  he  said,  'maybe  you  had  better 
write  it.' 

'"All  right;  I  will.'  I  took  the  pen 
and  wrote  in  the  name  and  address  of  the 
fellow  the  message  was  to,  and  signed  it 
with  Ulrich's  name. 

"Charley  sat  back,  looking  at  me.  'You 
are  interested,  aren't  you?'  That  was  all 
he  said. 

"  'Yes,'  I  replied.  'And  I  want  you  to 
come  with  me.' 

"  'May  I  ask  your  name?' 

"  'Burns  is  my  name.' 

"  'Burns?' 

"  'Ye^Burns.' 

"  'William  J.  Burns?' 

"  'Yes,  William  J.  Burns.' 

"  'Well,  Mr.  Burns,  I'm  very  glad  to 
meet  you — but  not  under  these  circum- 
stances. I  know  of  you,  but  have  never 
seen  you  before.' 

"  'Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  never 
saw  me  before  this?' 

"  'Never  in  my  life.' 

"  'Do  you  remember  engraving  a  pic- 
ture of  Governor  William  Allen  on  a  cir- 
cular saw-blade  in  Columbus?' 

"  'Yes,  I  remember  that  very  well — 
very  well.' 

"  'I  used  to  live  in  Columbus,  and  I 
used  to  go  out  to  see  you  there.'  And  we 
shook  hands. 

"  'Now,  Charley,'  said  I,  getting  down 
to  business,  'the  situation  is  this.  Away 
back  in  '56  they  landed  you  and  "Key 
Jim";  and  in  an  effort  to  get  himself  out 
of  it,  Jim  told  who  the  engraver  was.  You 
got  two  years.' 

"  'Yes,  that's  so.' 

"  'You  got  out,  went  away  to  war,  came 
back,  and  Jim  Courtney  took  you  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  gave  you  up.' 

"  'Yes,  that's  so.' 

"  'You  beat  it  and  went  to  Canada,  and 
were  given  up  there.' 

"'By  Gott!  That's  right!  That's  his- 
tory.' 

"  'You  beat  it  again,  went  to  Canada, 
were  given  up  again,  and  beat  it  again. 
You  got  back  to  Cincinnati  with  Jim,  and 
he  gave  you  up.  It  was  a  succession  of  be- 
trayals, one  after  another,  Charley.  There 
never  has  been  a  man  who  has  profited  by 
your  work  who  has  ever  helped  you  out. 
The  man  who  let  you  do  the  work  has  al- 
ways got  big  money,  while  you  went  to 


prison  to  live.  Your  wife  had  to  come 
from  Europe  alone,  and  wash  clothes 
early  and  late.  When  you  came  home, 
you  found  that  she  had  worked  hard,  had 
made  good  friends,  and  brought  up  your 
children  well.  You,  like  a  big  loafer, 
were  willing  to  sit  around  and  allow  your 
evil  friends,  who  are  not  friends  at  all, 
to  get  you  into  trouble  again  and  put  you 
in  prison.  You  never  take  a  thought  of 
those  young  girls,  just  becoming  women, 
that  your  wife  has  worked  so  hard  for. 
You  don't  mind  their  being  pointed  out 
as  the  daughters  of  Charley  Ulrich,  the 
notorious  counterfeiter.'  I  handed  talk 
like  that  out  to  Charley  until  the  tears 
began  to  roll  down  his  cheeks. 

"  'What's  the  use  of  reminding  me  of 
all  that?'    he  cried. 

"  'Because  you  need  it.  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question.  Do  you  want  to  go  to 
New  Jersey  and  take  the  fifteen  years 
that's  coming  to  you,  or  do  you  want  to 
come  in  with  us, — help  us  round  up  these 
crooks  that  have  never  done  anything  but 
play  you  false, — and  live  right  with  God 
and  man  and  your  family?' 

"  'By  Gott !  I  want  to  go  with  you.  Mr. 
Burns,  I'll  be  absolutely  loyal  to  you.' 

"We  put  him  in  a  carriage  and  took 
him  up  to  the  St.  James  Hotel.  When 
the  Chief  heard  of  my  proposal  to  Char- 
ley, he  didn't  like  it.  He  didn't  mean  to 
let  Charley  out  of  his  sight.  But  I  point- 
ed out  my  view  of  the  matter  to  him.  The 
Chief  was  the  responsible  man,  and  he 
agreed  to  take  the  chance. 

"I  let  Charley  roam  around  and  meet 
the  fellows  we  were  after.  He  and  Dr. 
Bradford  had  quite  a  time  together.  At 
last  I  got  a  letter  from  Charley  telling  me 
that  he  was  with  the  gang  at  a  place  on 
Ann  Street,  West  Hoboken,  and  that  that 
was  the  place  to  find  what  I  was  after. 
So  I  went  right  ahead. 

"When  we  raided  the  Ann  Street  place, 
Charley  was  there,  and  they  were  eating 
lunch — Charley,  Abbey  Smith,  and  a  fel- 
low named  Wagner.  Wagner  and  Mrs. 
Smith  made  the  paper  for  the  counterfeit 
notes  by  taking  two  pieces  of  paper  the 
width  and  size  of  the  note  and  putting 
silk  threads  between  them.  Poor  Wag- 
ner was  eating  heartily  when  he  caught 
sight  of  me. 

"  'Don't  let  me  disturb  you,'  I  said 
politely.    But  his  appetite  was  gone. 
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"  'What  do  you  want?'  demanded  Mrs. 
Smith. 

"We're  government  officers/  I  replied. 
'I  want  to  notify  you  that  your  house  is 
under  arrest.' 

"Charley  kept  right  on  eating.  I  look- 
ed at  the  woman. 

"What  is  your  name?' 

"  'Mrs.  Abbie  Smith.' 

"  'What  is  your  name?' — I  turned  to 
Wagner. 

"  'Johnson.' 

"I  looked  at  Charley.  'What  is  your 
name?' 

"  'Schmidt.' 

"  'You  are  a  German,  aren't  you?' 

"  'Yes,  I'm  a  German.' 

"  'What  are  you  doing  here?'  I  then 
asked  him. 

Before  he  could  answer,   Abbie  spoke 

"  'He  is  my  uncle  and  is  visiting  here.' 

"  'That's  peculiar,'  said  I.  One  Smith 
and  the  other  Schmidt.' 

"  'No,'  said  Abbie;  'Schmidt  is  the  Ger- 
man for  Smith.' 

"  'Haven't  I  seen  you  before?'  I  asked 
Charley. 

"  'Perhaps  you  have.    I  live  in  Boston.' 

"Then  we  began  a  search.  Upstairs  we 
found  a  complete  printing  outfit,  over  two 
million  dollars  in  counterfeit  gold  certi- 
ficates and  hundred-dollar  notes,  and  one 
oil-cloth  printing-apron.  Perhaps  that 
seems  a  trifling  to  you,  but  it  resulted  in 
the  con\action  of  Brockway. 

"Well,  before  we  got  through  we  had 
Jimmy  Courtney,  Dr.  Bradford,  and,  as 
you  know,  Bill  Brockway.  For  a  whole 
year,  during  the  time  of  arrests  and  trials. 


I  kept  Ulrich  right  with  me,  day  and 
night.  The  whole  story  of  the  chase  after 
these  clever  men  is  too  long  to  tell  now. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  government  had 
ever  got  Brockway.  Before  that  he  had 
always  escaped  punishment  by  turning 
up  the  engraver  and  surrendering  the 
plates. 

"This  time  Brockway  was  sentenced  to 
ten  years  in  a  New  Jersey  prison.  He 
served  his  time  and  is  still  living.  Dr. 
Bradford  got  five  years  in  a  New  York 
State  prison,  but  he  died  before  his  time 
was  up.  After  his  death  $80,000  worth 
of  securities  were  found  in  his  cell.  Jim- 
my Courtney  escaped  a  sentence  on  the 
Brockway  case,  but  we  found  an  indict- 
ment against  him  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
thirty  years  previous,  and  he  had  to 
stand  trial  on  this.  He  was  convicted, 
and,  after  serving  a  part  of  his  time,  he 
was  pardoned.  Then  he  disappeared,  and 
no  one  has  heard  of  him  since. 

"To  go  back  to  Charley,  I  must  say  that 
he  played  square  with  me.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  became  very  much  attached  to 
him.  He  stuck  close  to  me,  because  he 
knew  that  was  his  best  protection  against 
his  former  friends.  I  took  him  with  me 
down  to  Florida,  where  I  had  to  investi- 
gate some  Cuban  filibuster  cases.  He 
lived  an  honest  life  from  this  time  on  un- 
til his  death  about  three  years  ago. 

"So  there  you  have  Charley  Ulrich's 
story.  He  was  a  fellow  of  wonderful 
talent,  and  one  of  the  best  counterfeiters 
in  history.  If  he  had  turned  his  skill  and 
ability  to  any  honest  business  he  might 
have  gone  far  in  the  world.  With  all  his 
cleverne&s,  he'd  taken  the  worst  possible 
way  of  'making  money.'  " 


Ye  Gentle  Art  of  Trouting 


TO  defend  angling  against  the  views 
of  a  non-angler  is  about  as  satisfac- 
tory, says  Edwin  L.  Sabine,  writing 
in  Recreation,  as  recommending  marriage 
to  a  confirmed  bachelor.  He  sees  only  the 
outside.  You  can't  lend  sentiment.  There 
are  men  who  see  in  a  stream  only  some- 
thing wet,  purling  and  dashing  poetically, 
or  else  persistenly  blocking  the  way  when 
one  wishes  to  pass;  others  will  step  into 


that  stream  at  sunrise,  pipe  in  mouth,  in- 
hale a  puff  as  they  make  the  first  cast  and 
remember  to  exhale  it  only  when  they 
step  out  at  sunset. 

For  the  rabid  fisherman  is  a  creature 
intense — which  makes  him  the  more  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension.  If  he  would  put 
half  as  much  concentration  upon  ten- 
thousand-dollar  deals  as  he  puts  upon  an 
eight-inch  trout     he'd  never     care  even 
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when  he  tore  his  new  rubber  boots.  He'd 
have  his  own  private  boot  factory,  and 
could  wear  a  fresh  pair  of  waders  every 
day. 

In  confuting  the  discredit  cast  by  the 
indictment  which  heads  this  brief  we  can- 
not but  admit  that  the  shield  of  the  angler, 
like  other  shields,  has  its  reverse  side.  Yet 
there  certainly  must  be  something  in  fish- 
ing, and  particularly  in  fishing  for  that 
elusive  aristocrat  of  our  inland  piscatorial 
democracy,  the  stream  trout.  And  I  call 
to  witness  that  at  this  writing  I  may  look 
across  a  field,  and  can  descry  a  bride  and 
groom  following  a  trout  stream  opposite. 
He  is  casting,  she  is  fondly  present  to  be 
shown  how  well  he  can  do.  And  now  I 
note  that  they  have  begun  to  take  short 
cuts,  through  the  brush,  from  pool  to  pool ; 
the  farther  they  progress  the  more  is  she 
left  behind.  Bless  my  heart,  but  she  could 
tumble  in  and  he  never  would  know 
(until  hotel  time),  unless  she  floated  up- 
stream and  disturbed  his  flies.  He  evi- 
dently is  a  born  fisherman,  he  has  on  his 
best  clothes  and  he  will  get  muddy  and 
stained  and  she  will  not  understand;  but 
I  can  prognosticate  that  he  will  control 
the  vacations,  hereafter. 
*  Therefore  without  fear  of  displaying 
any  weaknesses  may  we  admit  a  basis  for 
some  of  the  canards  in  the  non-fisher's 
arraignment.  Of  course,  flies  do  catch  on 
trees  and  bushes.  Candidly,  I  confess 
that  I  myself  am  the  blamedest,  and 
double-blamedest,  bush  and  tree  mutila- 
tor that  ever  threw  a  fly.  I  am  the  cham- 
pion back-caster,  I  will  guarantee  (for 
personal  expenses)  to  stand  in  the  middle 
of  Sahara  Desert,  and  casting  before  me, 
catch  a  pine  on  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  be- 
hind me.  I  will  stand  in  any  meadow, 
and  with  one  flirt  of  rod  and  line  raise  up 
out  of  the  open,  behind  me,  a  dense  for- 
est; there  will  be  trees  where  never  had 
been  trees. 

Naturally  (this  does  not  invalidate  the 
case  of  defense  at  all),  it  is  rather  discon- 
certing to  cast  for  a  two-pound  trout  be- 
fore and  catch  a  thirty-foot  tree  behind, 
especially  when  the  tree  is  government 
timber.  But  in  just  such  surprises  lies 
one  of  trouting's  manifold  charms.  After 
having  been  wading  and  slipping  and 
sliding  and  dodging  and  crawling  and 
leading  a  strictly  amphibious  life,  part 
out  of  water  and  part  in,  and  waving  a 


rod,  industriously  wig-waging  at  unseen 
fish,  it  is  pleasing  to  change  the  role,  tem- 
porarily, to  that  of  ape,  and  in  hob-nailed 
waders  to  climb  to  the  top  of  said  tree,  be 
it  pine  or  spruce  or  willow  or  alder. 

Or  you  can  try  to  pull  the  tree  over. 
That  is  excellent  excercise  for  the  back. 
To  pull  over  a  large  tree,  when  your  last 
leader  is  at  stake,  requiries  much  address 
— chiefly  verbal.  One-man  sheer  strength 
of  muscle  avails  little,  and  you  must  re- 
sort to  strength  of  mind.  When  fortune 
smiles  instead  of  grins,  then  you  may 
gradually  haul  down  to  you  (by  hand  or 
by  line)  the  snagged  bough — to  have  it 
tear  through  your  grasp  and  flip  up  into 
place  again  just  as  you  begin  to  detach  the 
ingenious  clove-knots  and  half-hitches 
with  which  it  has  been  decorated.  Quite 
frequently  this  little  flip-up  deftly  snaps 
the  leader  or  buries  a  fly  in  your  thumb; 
which  furnishes  excitement. 

Consequently,  in  admitting  the  possi- 
bility of  tree  and  bush  catching,  it  is  ad- 
mitted not  as  a  detriment  to  trout  fishing, 
but  as  a  diversion.  Merely  to  deliver  a  fly 
and  to  receive  a  trout,  all-day  long,  would 
be  very  monotonous.  That  is  the  beauty 
of  trout  fishing  on  a  stream ;  the  constant 
variation. 

As  to  the  snags,  in  the  stream — yes, 
flies  do  catch  snags,  by  which  are  included 
rocks.  This  is  another  source  of  enter- 
taining surprise:  to  forge  majestically  up 
the  mid-current,  line  behind  ready  for  a 
quick  cast,  and  to  be  brought  up,  with  a 
jerk,  all  standing,  thus  notified  that  your 
trailing  flies  have  firmly  embedded  them- 
selves in  a  twig  projecting  a  hundredth  of 
an  inch  from  a  mile  of  surface. 

For  know  that  the  artificial  fly  is  a 
great  study.  Whether  the  trout  think  it 
alive  or  not  has  been  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture to  scientists  and  naturalists.  I  don't 
care  what  the  trout  think.  I  have  found 
out.  It's  alive,  and  most  devilishly  alive, 
too.  You  can  strain  a  trout  stream  through 
a  wire  mosquito-mesh,  and  then  rake  it 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb;  and  you  can  give 
your  flies  a  moment's  license  thereamidst 
with  the  absolute  certainty  that  they  will 
hook  around  some  stick  or  twig  or  rock. 
Why,  I  have  floated  my  flies  down  the 
current,  and  turned  my  head  an  instant, 
and  had  them  catch  a  piece  of  railroad 
iron  three  feet  under.  I  have  started 
them  down-stream,  and  had  them  sneak 
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up-stream,  into  a  tributary  a  half-mile 
above,  and  anchor  to  an  old  root  in  the 
best  hole  of  all. 

And  these  aren't  eyed  flies,  either.  They 
seem  to  get  there  by  instinct. 

Similiarly,  in  casting  into  a  particular- 
ly likely  swirl  or  pool  the  flies  always 
search  first,  not  for  the  trout,  but  for  any- 
thing else  that  may  be  sequestered.  One 
never  may  forsee  whether  he  is  throwing 
artificial  flies  or  grappling  hooks.  To 
splash  on,  gaily,  and  floundering  in  that 
holy  of  holies  like  a  merry  hippopotamus 
release  the  grappling-hooks  (if  such  they 
have  proved  to  be)  from  their  clutch  upon 
hanging  branch  or  couchant  snag,  much 
reduces  the  odds  of  uncertainty  under 
which  the  angler  operates.  He  suspected 
there  were  trout,  big  ones,  in  that  appeal- 
ing spot.  Now  he  knows  that  there  aren't; 
and  that  he  may  pass  along  without  wast- 
ing more  time  or  effort. 

We  now  come  to  the  item  of  catching 
oneself,  by  "pants,  shirt,  hide."  This  is, 
as  defended  in  the  summary,  unimport- 
ant, although  not  without  its  value  as  an 
asset  to  the  day's  angling.  To  be  caught 
in  the  "pants,"  especially  in  that  portion 
facing  south  on  a  man  going  north,  en- 
courages agility  and  is  an  excellent  limber- 
er  of  rarely  used  muscles.  I  always  carry  a 
Turkish  scimetar  for  such  an  occasion; 
the  curved  blade  is  admirable.  By  hold- 
ing the  hilt  against  your  thigh  you  may 
saw  with  the  blade  at  the  fly  where  it  has 
perched  in  the  hence  region  which  you 
can  only  see  by  double  reflection.  The 
same  method  applies  to  the  shirt  region  of 
between  the  shoulders.  Some  persons 
slothfully  remove  "pants"  or  shirt,  if  the 
fly  permits.  But  the  best  solution,  and  the 
one  evidently  proposed  by  the  patron 
deity  of  fishers,  is  to  wrestle  about  until 
you  can  get  your  teeth  on  the  fly  and  bite 
it  out.    That  is  fine  for  the  muscles. 

When  the  fly  has  caught  in  the  ear  it 
cannot  be  bitten  out  by  self,  and  there- 
fore this  method  is  some  times  inconveni- 
ent for  what  is  termed  "hide"  catches.  It 
must  be  worked  out  by  systematic  wrigl- 
ing  of  the  shank;  and  from  more  acces- 
sible portions  of  the  anatomy  it  can  be 
worked  out,  worn  out,  or  cut  out.  This 
inculcates  gentlesness,  which  is  a  prized 
attribute  of  angling,  from  time  imme- 
morial; and  inasmuch  as  for  a  right- 
handed  person  the  fly  customarily  hooks 


into  a  left-handed  spot,  it  is  a  teacher  of 
ambi-dextrousness — or  ambi-dexterity,  as 
you  choose.  To  watch  a  right-handed 
man,  even  yourself,  with  his  left  hand  ex- 
tract a  knife  from  his  right  "pants" 
pocket,  and  open  it  with  his  teeth,  and 
from  his  right  elbow,  pendant  by  fly  and 
leader  taut  to  a  willow  branch,  with  a  no- 
point  blade,  which  is  fitted  for  a  can-open- 
er only,  dig  out  stretcher  or  dropper,  is 
pathetic.  Ambi-dexterity  should  be  cul- 
tivated, at  home,  by  every  angler.  This, 
and  gentleness,  and  suppleness  of  body, 
are,  I  submit,  promoted  by  that  item 
"Flies  caught  on  person  (pants,  shirt, 
hide.)" 

Furthermore  the  "hide"  part  empha- 
sizes humanity,  also.  Ever  since  I  first 
wrested  a  trout  fly  from  my  finger  I  have 
always  killed  a  fish  before  operating  on 
him.  Besides,  if  he  slips  through  your 
hand  during  proceedings  he  is  easier  re- 
gained dead  than  alive. 

Cussing!  Well,  who,  having  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  the  English  language, 
doesn't  cuss,  occasionally,  inside  or  out- 
side? Cussing  can  be  made  a  great  sweet- 
ener, like  Epsom  salts.  Of  course,  it  is 
understood  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
cussing;  the  black  and  the  white. 

The  harmless  white  cussing  of  the  day's 
trouting,  sweetening  to  the  disposition  and 
enrichening  the  vocabulary,  must  be  re- 
ckoned as  an  inestimable  concomitant  of 
the  noble  pastime.  It  fits  a  man  for  the 
next  day ;  and  this  result  is  the  aim  of  re- 
creation, 

"Stumbling,"  "brush  bucking,"  "insect 
fighting,"  what  are  these  but  hardening 
qualities?  No  trout-fisher  desires  to  be  a 
Simple  Simon,  angling  in  his  mother's 
pail.  Or  wasn't  that  Simple  Simon? 
Somebody  else,  maybe.  However,  the 
point  is  here:  your  true  trout  fisher  likes 
the  stumbling,  when  the  stream  bed  is  all 
rounded  boulders  and  slanty  boulders,  and 
hob-nails  are  polished,  and  the  current 
pretty  swift,  and  he  has  about  as  much 
control  of  his  feet  as  a  cow  on  ice.  It  re- 
quires much  physical  address  (with  some 
mental  address,  too)  to  balance,  make  a 
cast,  and  strike  without  landing  the  trout 
high  and  dry  in  some  of  those  omni-pres- 
ent  trees  always  lurking  rearward. 

Any  man  w^ho  can  take  a  nine  or  ten- 
foot  rod,  wriggling  like  a  snake,  through 
a  willow-bush  jungle,  while  perspiration 
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blinds  one  eye  and  mosquitoes  the  other 
and  his  hat  is  constantly  plucked  off,  can 
raise  a  family  or  pilot  any  other  intricate 
deal;  and  this  settles  another  item. 
Stumbling,  brush  bucking  and  insect 
fighting  temper  body  and  mind. 

"Flies  caught  in  fish,  10  mins."  That 
is  the  item  intended  to  sting  more  than 
any  of  the  others,  I  presume  —  except 
possibly,  the  ''hide"  item,  which  also  has 
a  sting.  But,  confound  all  non-fishers, 
who  don't  and  won't  understand,  success 
in  angling  does  not  lie  in  the  weight  of 
the  basket.  That  is  a  point  difficult  to 
argue. 

Not  to  be  a  born  fisherman  is  to  miss 
a  goodly  share  in  life's  fullness;  and  not 
to  be  a  trout  fisherman  is  hard  luck.  As 
for  me,  I  never  can  see  a  road  winding 
on  and  on  and  over  the  hills,  without 
wondering  whitiier  it  would  lead  me;  and 
1  never  can  see  a  stream,  untried,  without 
wondering  what  prodigies  may  await 
among  its  swirls. 

To  the  market  with  the  man  who  counts 
his  fish,  or  weighs  them  in  bulk,  or  who 
IS  expected  thus  to  measure  his  day  upon 
the  trout  stream.  For  the  meat  iiunter, 
the  iish  hog,  and  all  that  blunted  ilk  who 
slay  by  rote,  because  they  are  fishermen 
made  rather  than  anglers  born,  the  fish, 
in  the  flesh,  is  the  thing;  and  when  the 
camp  larder  is  bare,  or  you  have  invited 
your  rich  uncle  to  a  meal  of  trout  before 
said  trout  are  caught,  the  fish  is  very  much 
the  thing.  But  the  true  angler  is  he  who, 
trudging  homeward  at  eventide  with 
swinging  instead  of  tugging  basket,  can 
answer  cheerfully  the  hail:  *'Hey,  mister, 
any  luck?" 

This  being  sub-titled  a  "brief,"  senti- 
ment has  no  place  in  it;  and  sentiment  is, 
as  before  remarked,  an  element  difficult 
to  install  where  the  subject  is  not  recep- 
tive. Who  can  reproduce  for  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  pessimistic  non-fisher  the  dear, 
familiar,  yet  never  palling,  old  stream, 
whose  every  feature  of  bend  and  ripples 
is  anticipated,  as  we  advance,  and  wel- 
comes us  with  larder  full  or  empty,  we 
never  may  foretell  which;  the  old  stream, 


where  we  are  ever  shifting  the  landmarks 
of  yesterday  for  those  of  to-day,  inserting 
fresh  red  crosses,  until  the  watery  trail 
is  one  blaze  of  pleasant  memories?  Such 
a  stream  becomes  ours,  forever.  And  who 
can  reproduce,  to  enthuse  Mr.  Pessimist 
and  Mr.  Can't-Understand,  the  magic 
glamour  of  the  dancing,  beckoning  new 
stream,  where  (for  the  stranger)  there  are 
yet  no  blanks  nor  disappointments,  and 
every  bend  is  likely  to  yield  a  two-pound- 
er? 

How  to  explain  to  the  non-fishing  scoff- 
er and  to  tlie  pessimist  who  has  fished 
and  failed,  that  the  trout  stream,  old  or 
new,  is  as  fascinating  as  a  game  of  chess; 
that  each  hole  and  bend  and  swirl  and 
nppie  demands  its  particular  approach 
liKe  a  move;  that  the  small,  foolish  trout 
are  pawns,  and  the  big,  wise  ones,  are 
knignts,  bishops,  etc.;  and  that  the  ang- 
ler's course  up  and  down  the  stream  is  a 
veritable  checJier- board,  retraced  from  yes- 
terday, last  week,  last  year,  or  planned 
OS  he  goes  along? 

How  to  re-present  the  sunshine  and  the 
cloud  flecks  upon  the  hills,  the  meadows 
and  the  water;  the  blue,  the  green,  the 
amber;  the  thrill  which  seems  to  coincide 
with  all  this  when  the  trout  leaps  for  the 
fly,  and  the  instant  of  exultation  when  you 
are  quicker  than  he  and  he  is  hooked,  or 
that  instant  of  startled  chagrin  when  you 
realize  that  he  has  been  quicker  than  you 
and  is  not  hooked? 

To  impress  all  this:  to  demonstrate  that 
the  most  essential  part  of  successful  fish- 
ing for  trout  is  not  the  fish,  nor  the  weight 
of  the  basket,  looms  a  thankless  task.  But 
with  the  wading,  the  brush  bucking,  the 
insect  fighting,  the  disengaging  of  flies 
from  trees,  snags  and  person,  the  stumbl- 
ing, the  dodging,  the  shine  and  shadows 
and  water  and  hills  and  meadows  and 
pines  and  sky  and  air,  the  anticipations 
which  ever,  Antaeus-like,  rise  afresh,  the 
consummation  thereof,  the  disappoint 
ments  therefrom,  the  new  tricks  learned, 
the  old  ones  re-tried,  the  two-pounder  who 
got  away,  at  the  close  of  his  day  the  true 
angler  has  little  room  in  his  basket  for 
more  fish  I 
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Moral   Training  of  School   Boys 


CVNADA  has  been  stirred  by  the  al- 
legations made  by  a  London  woman 
against  the  morality  of  public  school 
children.  The  resultant  discussion  has 
made  it  apparent  that  there  are  these  evils, 
to  which  the  London  woman  referred, 
among  a  terrifyingly  large  percentage  of 
Canadian  school  children.  Although  the 
accompanying  article  by  Charles  K.  Tay- 
lor, of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
"Education"  deals  with  private  schools, 
nevertheless  it  has  its  bearings  on  the 
present  Canadian  discussion. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  a  little 
misleading.  It  intimates  that  there  is, 
generally  speaking,  moral  training  in  our 
private  schools,  an  erroneous  conclusion, 
for  that  is  the  one  kind  of  training  that 
is  not  given,  except  in  extremely  few  in- 
stances, and  then  usually  in  an  imprac- 
tical manner,  and  without  much  effect. 
Tt  seems  strange  that  this  should  be  so, 
that  is,  strange  on  the  surface,  for  one 
would  naturally  place  morality  before 
mentality,  and  moral  training  before 
mental  training,  yet,  despite  what  the 
many,  charmingly  written  school  circulars 
say,  moral  training  is  only  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  And  as  it  is  a  generally 
acknowledged  fact  that  moral  training  is 
also  absent  in  the  average  American 
home,  the  basic  cause  of  the  wave  of  ju- 
venile vice  that  is  sweeping  the  country 
is  laid  bare. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  study  the  con- 
ditions in  several  typical  schools,  so  that 
the  point  which  the  writer  wishes  to  make 
will  be  made  clear.  So  eight  schools  will 
be  studied  in  brief  detail.  Three  of  them 
are  boarding  schools  exclusively,  one  a 
so-called  "expensive"  school,  one  an  aver- 
age-priced school,  and  the  other  an  inex- 
pensive school.  Three  of  them  are  day 
schools,  taking  no  boarders,  and  these 
schools  are  good  examples  of  their  type. 
The  other  two  are  schools  which  take  both 
boarders  and  day  pupils. 

Boarding  school  number  one:  The 
school  is  under  a  denominational  control, 
practically  all  the  boys  and  a  majority  of 
the  faculty  belonging  to  this  particular 
denomination,  yet,  until  very  recently,  in 
this  school  the  subject  of  practical  mora- 
lity was  ignored  in  toto.  There  were  re- 
ligious meetings  in  the  school,  and  ser- 


vices of  one  kind  or  another,  but  neither 
in  these,  or  elsewhere,  were  moral  subjects- 
mentioned,  much  less  discussed.  And 
yet,  as  far  as  one  could  see,  all  was  well 
within  the  school,  and  the  boys  seemed 
as  well  behaved  as  boys  generally  are. 
Then  it  so  happened  that  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  who  had  taken  a  deep  personal 
interest  in  the  boys,  and  who  was  trusted 
by  them,  became  gradually  aware  that 
not  only  were  things  not  as  they  should 
be,  but  that  a  frightful  amount  of  vice 
had  crept  in  among  the  boys,  along  with 
smoking  and  drinking  intoxicants.  The 
climax  came  when  this  teacher  was  able 
to  show  the  head  master  two  intoxicated 
boys  in  their  rooms,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, a  boy  of  fourteen  suffering  with 
an  unmentionable  disease.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  school  was  awakened  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  The  whole 
faculty  was  called  in  consultation,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  that  the  boys  were  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  small  groups,  ac- 
cording to  age  and  characteristics,  and  a 
volunteer  from  the  faculty  took  charge  of 
each  group.  These  men  talked  to  the 
boys  openly,  frankly,  and  in  a  sympa- 
thetic manner,  endeavoring  to  give  the 
boys  a  clear  understanding  of  the  whole 
question,  to  give  them  the  necessary  high 
ideals  for  right  living,  and  to  aid  them,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  throwing  off  their  old 
ways  and  in  beginning  new  and  better 
ones.  The  plan  was  eminently  succes.s- 
ful.  Within  a  couple  of  months  this 
school  was  entirely  cleaned  up,  and  has 
remained  so,  the  faculty  having  learned 
a  valuable  lesson.  In  all  this  the  parents 
were  not  consulted,  it  being  too  well 
known  that  the  average  American  parent 
is  deeply  suspicious  of  moral  training  out- 
side of  the  home,  just  as  he  ignores  it 
absolutely   within    th0   home   itself. 

Boarding  school  number  two:  As  the 
school  already  mentioned  represents  the 
average  type,  as  far  as  price  goes  at  least, 
so  this  school  represents  the  inexpensive 
variety.  The  tuition  here  is  $300  yearly. 
This  is  a  dreary-looking,  and  rather 
shabby  place,  but  then  one  cannot  expect 
much  for  $300.  The  boys  seem  to  be 
sent  here  either  because  their  parents  are 
unable  to  manage  them,  or  because  they 
are    too    dull    to    remain  in  the  public 
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schools,  with  boys  of  their  own  age.  These 
boys  are  required  to  attend  church  regu- 
larly, and,  of  course  there  are  "prayers" 
at  the  school,  and  one  would  naturally 
think  that  with  a  type  of  boy  most  likely 
to  be  vicious,  special  efforts  would  be  made 
in  the  way  of  moral  training.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  however.  There  is  an  unpleasant 
state  of  affairs  in  the  school,  but  nothing 
at  all  practical  or  effective  is  done  about 
it.  One  need  hardly  imagine  what  hap- 
pens to  the  unfortunate  normally  intelli- 
gent and  clean  boys  who  come  to  a  school 
of  this  character. 

Boarding  school  number  three:  This 
school  is  quite  opposite  in  almost  every 
way  to  the  preceding  one.  Its  equipment 
is  of  the  best,  its  faculty  excellent  and 
well-paid,  and  its  boys  come  from  well-to- 
do  families  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  large  school,  and  an  ex- 
pensive one.  But  this  school  resembles 
the  cheap  one  when  it  comes  to  looking 
after  the  moral  welfare  of  the  pupils.  That 
the  boys  come  from  "good  old  families" 
of  means  has  little  significance,  for  any 
one  who  has  good  powers  of  observation 
can  see  that  with  us  the  boys  of  good  fa- 
mily are  quite  as  bad  as  those  in  poorer 
circumstances.  In  this  school  there  is  no 
practical  system  of  moral  training,  and 
the  results  are  what  might  be  expected. 
There  is  plenty  of  vice  in  the  school,  with 
nothing  to  check  it  but  the  better  sense 
of  the  boys  themselves.  This  school  has 
also  the  unenviable  distinction  of  possess- 
ing, in  a  very  limited  amount,  it  is  true,  a 
kind  of  vice  that  still  lurks  in  the  great 
English  schools,  as  a  relic  of  their  ancient 
semi-monastic  days.  Naturally,  scandals 
arise  in  this  school,  now  and  then,  but 
they  are  discreetly  smothered,  and  few  are 
the  wiser,  and  meantime  nothing  is  done 
to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 

Day  school  number  one.  This  is  an 
old,  well-established  school  of  the  New 
England  variety,  in  which  the  teaching 
is  of  a  high  class,  and  where  the  price  is 
moderate.  In  this  school  the  youngest 
boys  and  the  oldest  as  well,  use  the  same 
study-hall  at  the  same  time,  and  the  same 
play-ground  as  well.  All  ages  play  and 
study  together.  In  this  school  no  attempt 
is  made  at  moral  education;  not  only  so, 
but  little  observation  is  kept  of  the  pupils. 
The  teachers  seem  to  feel  that  their  res- 
ponsibility ends  with  the  class  room.     It 


is  beginning  to  be  tiresome  in  stating  the 
same  results.  There  are  several  visibly 
vicious  boys  among  the  older  ones,  and 
their  influence  and  effect  upon  the  young- 
er ones  is  only  too  marked.  Here  the  fa- 
culty and  the  parents  figuratively  wash 
fheir  hands  of  the  whole  matter. 

Day  school  number  two:  This  also  is 
a  well-established  school,  and  several  times 
as  large  as  the  one  mentioned  above.  Its 
price  is  a  trifle  above  the  average  for 
schools  of  its  character.  But  in  this  school 
there  is  no  moral  training  of  any  kind, 
though  plainly  needed.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  start  such  a  movement  here, 
to  do  the  school  justice,  but  they  have 
invariably  fallen  through,  though  not 
through  the  fault  of  the  school,  as  far  as 
I  can  make  out.  The  head  master  himself 
was  the  first  one  to  attempt  it,  many  years 
ago,  and  the  furious  opposition  of  many 
parents  nearly  wrecked  the  school.  Some 
3'^ears  later,  one  of  the  faculty,  alarmed 
at  the  conditions  present  in  a  certain  class 
of  boys,  gave  them  a  simple,  earnest  talk 
on  the  subject.  Some  of  the  parents  voic- 
ed their  approval,  but,  as  before,  so  many 
narrow-minded  and  bigoted  parents  be- 
came incensed  over  such  an  audacious  at- 
tempt to  lead  their  sons  into  better  paths, 
that  the  teacher  who  started  the  movement 
had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  all  idea 
of  moral  instruction  was  abandoned  for 
years.  Then  again  „  the  impossible,  or 
nearly  impossible,  was  attempted.  This 
time  parents  were  taken  into  consultation, 
and  the  work  was  finally  taken  up,  in  a 
most  delicate  manner,  with  the  boys  of 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  inclusive. 
For  a  while  all  went  well.  The  approval 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  parents  went 
with  the  undertaking.  But  the  worship- 
pers of  false  modesty  were  not  dead,  but 
sleeping,  and  soon  they  awoke  with  great 
indignation,  and  managed  to  make  such 
a  fuss,  and  bring  such  criticism  against 
the  school,  that  for  the  third  time  the  at- 
tempt had  to  be  abandoned  in  disgust,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no 
talk  of  taking  it  up  again. 

Day  school  number  three :  This  school 
is  a  typical  city  school,  and  indeed  is  not 
far  from  a  so-called  business  section.  It 
is  large,  high-priced,  an dvwell  patronized. 
In  this  school  there  is  no  pretense  made 
of  looking  after  the  morals  of  the  pupils, 
yet  from  its  very  location,    one    would 
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think  that  such  a  subject  would  become 
a  necessary  part  of  the  curriculum.  The 
result  is  natural.  The  elder  boys,  in  no 
small  numbers,  find  pleasure  in  wandering 
through  tlie  nearest  slum  district,  after 
which  little  need  be  said.  The  boys  are 
easy  prey  for  both  disreputable  men  and 
women. 

Day  and  boarding  school  number  one: 
This  school  is  oi  the  fashionable  variety. 
It  costs  the  average  boarding  pupil  about 
$1,200  per  year.  This  school  was  very 
"select,"  catered  to  the  ''good  famiUes," 
and  refused  boys  over  sixteen  years  old. 
It  is  a  curious  thing,  but  for  the  very  worst 
type  of  boy  you  must  look  among  the 
sons  of  the  wealthy.  The  surroundings 
of  these  boys  tend  only  to  make  them 
hide  their  real  natures  under  a  cloak  of 
good  manners.  The  writer  has  had  an 
acquaintance  with  several  hundred  boys 
of  all  classes,  and  the  most  immoral  of 
the  whole  number  were  found  to  be  sons 
of  very  wealthy  folk  of  high  social  stand- 
ing. The  reasons  for  this  cannot  be  gone 
into  here;  sufficient  to  say  that  the  con- 
tinued attention  of  the  rich  man  to  his 
business  and  of  his  wife  to  her  "social" 
duties  is  sufficient  cau.se  for  a  condition 
of  that  kind.  There  were  three  or  four 
such  boys  in  this  school,  where  they  did 
immense  damage  among  the  younger 
boys. 

The  head  master  of  this  school  knew 
about  one-tenth  of  the  truth.  He  took 
what  he  thought  to  be  efficient  measures. 
It  was  his  belief  that  such  boys  and  their 
followers  should  be  shown  absolutely  no 
sympathy,  and  that  all  evil  could  be  driv- 
en out  by  means  of  an  iron  discipline. 
This  unsympathetic,  iron  discipline  me- 
thod was  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  with 
all  the  ingenuity  of  a  very  clever  man. 
The  result  was  that  the  vice  was  made 
more  secret,  that  it  increased  steadily,  and 
that  there  were  more  little  sneaks  and  liars 
among  the  boys  of  that  school  than  the 
writer  has  had  the  ill-fortune  to  see  any- 
where else.  Finally  one  of  the  masters 
endeavored  to  stem  the  tide  by  means  of 
personal  influence  and  of  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  boys'  viewpoint.  He 
began  with  the  leaders  of  wTong-doing  in 
the  school,  and  one  by  one  took  up  their 
most  promising  followers.  The  head  mas- 
ter was  astonished  at  the  results  and  an- 
noyed at  the  method.     This  he  told  the 


teacher  in  question,  who,  when  he  found 
that  his  successful  methods  were  not  to 
be  supported  by  the  management,  resign- 
ed forthwith.  After  that  the  immorality, 
which  had  temporarily  been  hield  in 
check,  broke  out  afresh.  Since  then  many 
have  withdrawn  their  support  from  the 
school,  which  at  this  time,  I  believe,  is 
heavily  mortgaged. 

Day  and  boarding  school  number  two; 
At  last  we  come  to  the  inevitable  exception 
that  "proves  the  rule."  In  just  this  one 
school  of  the  writer's  acquaintance,  is 
there  an  adequate  system  of  moral  train- 
ing. This  school  is  what  is  broadly  known 
as  a  "church  school,"  being  controlled  by 
members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  head-master  is,  of  course, 
a  clergyman,  and  a  man  with  many  prac- 
tical, if  revolutionary  ideas.  Of  the  pu- 
pils, perhaps  one-third  belong  to  the 
church  which  the  school  represents. 

As  I  said,  this  head  master's  ideas  as  to 
moral  training  are  almost  revolutionary. 
A  majority  of  the  parents  of  children  in 
most  schools  would  lose  their  senses  with 
horror  if  such  a  system  were  to  be  gener- 
ally started.  This  head  master  politely 
tells  all  protesting  parents  that  they  are 
free  to  withdraw  their  children  if  they  so 
desire;  that  he  believes  in  training  boys 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  walk  their 
ways  without  falling,  through  ignorance, 
into  the  pit-falls  and  mires  that  are  on  all 
sides.  If  any  parent  does  not  approve  of 
such  training,  that  parent  may  send  his 
boy  elsewhere.  It  is  all  one  to  the  head 
master.  The  strange  thing  is  that  even 
the  worst  kickers  do  not  take  their  bo\-s 
away,  which,  after  all,  is  quite  encourag- 
ing. This,  briefly,  is  the  system  used  in 
this  excellent  school: 

The  elder  boys  are  given  lectures  and 
studies  by  the  school  physician  once  or 
twice  a  week.  They  are  compelled  to 
study  for  this  work  as  for  any  other  les- 
son. They  are  given  a  practical  course 
in  physiology  and  hygiene,  the  question 
of  sex  taken  up  simply  and  thoroughly, 
the  great  value  of  purity,  and  the  great 
dangers  and  damages  of  impurity  made  as 
clear  as  can  be.  Now,  when  such  sub- 
jects are  put  on  the  standing  of  every-day 
lessons,  and  the  lessons  made  hard,  and 
when  all  the  "dark  corners"  of  existence 
are  made  bright  as  day,  then  all  mystery 
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disappears,  so  does  all  morbid  curiosity, 
•with  wonderfully  beneficial  results. 

The  younger  boys  are  taken  in  hand  by 
the  head  master  himself,  a  man  loved  and 
admired  by  all  the  boys  in  the  school.  He 
deals  just  as  frankly  with  them  as  the 
physician  with  their  elders,  only  he  ar- 
ranges his  lessons  from  their  standpoint, 
so  as  to  help  them  against  the  special 
temptations  of  the  younger  boys. 

Then  again,  if  a  truly  vicious  boy  is 
found  to  be  in  the  school — and  the  closest 
kind  of  observation  is  kept — he  is  quietly 
and  unostentatiously  removed,  and  the 
cause  not  announced. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  this  school 
is  infinitely  more  clean  than  any  the  writ- 
er has  known,  and  his  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions comes  at  first  hand. 

Now  these  schools  may  be  taken  as  typi- 
cal, I  think.  Only  one  in  eight,  teaches 
a  practical  moralitv,  and  perhaps  only  be- 
cause of  the  exceptional  courage  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  head  master.  In  the 
others,  no  practical  teaching  is  attempted 
along  those  lines,  and  where  it  has  been 
attempted,  violent  onposition  on  the  part 
of  parents  has  brought  it  to  a  sudden  stop. 

In  discussing  the  question  with  the 
heads  of  these  schools  and  with  the  heads 
of  many  other  schools,  it  was  found  that 
every  head  master  recognized  the  dire 
need  for  a  general  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  immoralitv  is  on  the  increase  among 
the  children  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
parents  alone  prevent  the  schools  from 
taking  the  matter  up.  Every  one  of  these 
men  was  willing  and  anxious  to  give  his 
boys  all  possible  safeguards  against  the 


evils  they  were  bound  to  meet.  They  all 
desired  to  institute  a  practical  teaching  of 
good  morals  after  the  fashion  of  the  excel- 
lent example  quoted.  But  one  and  all 
declared  that  they  were  afraid  of  the  par- 
ents, feeling,  and  perhaps  knowing,  that 
the  introduction  of  such  a  thing  into  al- 
most any  school  would  mean  the  instant 
withdrav/al  of  many  of  the  boys,  perhaps 
even  leaving  the  school  with  a  reputation 
damaged  beyond  repair. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  in  order  to  have 
the  schools  do  their  duty  in  this  respect, 
a  different  attitude  must  be  shown  by  the 
parents  of  the  boys  affected.  With  the  pa- 
rents out  of  the  way,  it  would  not  be  such 
a  difficult  matter  so  to  train  the  children 
of  the  present  generation  that  they,  in 
turn,  would  make  for  the  still  better  moral 
education  of  the  following  generation. 
But  the  parents  of  this  generation  cannot 
be  gotten  out  of  the  way,  even  for  a  few 
years,  and  so  the  old  conditions  continue, 
and  will  continue  until  the  parents  are 
made  sensible  of  the  actual  results  of  their 
present  indefensible  attitude. 

As  to  how  a  general  awakening  may  be 
brought  about — that  is  a  great  and  diffi- 
cult question.  However,  if  the  united 
strength  of  the  press,  daily,  weekly  and 
monthly,  could  be  brought  to  bear  against 
the  present  narrow  view-point,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  wonders  could 
be  done.  Two  or  three  great  magazines 
are  waging  a  desultory  warfare  already, 
and  perhaps  accomplish  something.  But 
a  united  stand  made  by  all  might  work 
a  miracle  by  freeing  the  hands  of  schools 
against  the  most  persistent  and  insidious 
enemies  of  youth. 


"What  Does  Germany  Want?" 


WHEN  you  see  a  man  loitering 
around  premises  which  do  not 
belong  to  him;  when,  further- 
more, you  detect  him  looking  through  the 
windows,  trying  their  fastenings  and  those 
of  the  door,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it 
bodes  no  good  to  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty, says  J.  H.  Manners  Howe  in  London. 
in  precisely  the  same  way,  as  soon  as  a 
nation  adopts  methods  of  political  activity 
which  .are  not  consistent  with  its  settled 


geographical  limits;  when — for  example 
— you  see  her  building  roads  and  railways 
of  no  appreciable  commercial  utility  right 
up  to  all  the  weak  spots  on  a  neighbour's 
frontier,  she  creates  a  natural  feeling  of 
insecurity  and  alarm.  This  feeling  habi- 
tually gives  rise  to  counter  measures  and, 
should  these  fail  to  check  the  aggressor, 
hostilities  are  the  inevitable  result.  Thus 
war  comes. 
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Now  Germany  at  the  present  moment, 
in  police-court  phraseology,  is  "loitering 
with  intent."  She  is  tampering  with  doors 
and  ^vindows  belonging  to  those  quiet 
little  peoples  the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch, 
who  being  themselves  helpless,  may  very 
conceivably  find  it  necessary  to  call  on  the 
police  to  deal  with  the  intruder.  This 
disquieting  state  of  affairs  has  been  con- 
tinued for  some  time  and  the  position  is 
getting  sufficiently  serious  for  us  to  in- 
quire precisely  what  it  is  that  Germany 
wants.  For  at  the  present  moment  she 
seems  to  be  hesitating  between  an  act  of 
political  burglar}'  and  a  confidence  trick. 

In  most  cases  of  criminal  investigation, 
whether  the  delinquent  be  a  whole  nation 
or  a  single  sinner,  the  question  of  motive 
is  a  material  consideration,  and  is  often 
of  equal  value  in  the  prevention  of  crime. 
In  the  case  before  us  we  shall  find  ample 
e\-idence  of  motive  and  a  proportionate 
reason  for  preventive  measures.  But  as 
we  are  not  now  dealing  with  a  police  case, 
but  with  an  attempt  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  map  of  Europe,  we  must  take  a 
larger  canvas  and  broaden  our  simile. 

Now  look  again.  In  the  middle  of 
Europe  the  German  Empire  hangs  like 
a  big  cauldron  over  a  fire.  The  cauldron 
is  beginning  to  boil,  and  its  neighbors  are 
apprehensive  lest  it  should  boil  over  and 
burn  them.  Especially  anxious  are  three 
little  nations  round  the  western  rim  of  the 
cauldron,  for  it  is  tilted  in  their  direction, 
and  they  are  likely  to  feel  the  first  wither- 
ing effects  of  the  overflow. 

It  is  a  fair  argument,  on  the  analogy, 
that  nations,  like  individuals,  have  to  keep 
their  pots  boiling.  But  the  fire  beneath 
the  German  pot  is  of  peculiar  intensity. 
It  is  no  mere  crackling  of  thorns,  but  a 
fenent  heat  drawn  from  the  special  na- 
ture of  the  fuel  employed ;  and  the  vigour 
of  the  stoking  would  seem  to  suggest  an 
intention  to  cause  the  pot  to  boil  furiously 
and  ultimately  to  boil  over. 

Now  the  meaning  of  the  parable  is  as 
old  as  the  world  itself,  and  in  the  fuel 
beneath  the  pot  we  shall  find  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  whole  matter,  the  motive  for 
which  we  inquired  at  the  outset. 

We  may  constrain  or  veneer  Nature  as 
much  as  we  like,  but  her  impulses  are 
eternal  and  barbaric.  And  so  the  fuel 
which  is  dangerously  heating  the  furnace 


beneath  the  Gferman  cauldron  is  that 
which  has  inspired  every  young  and  grow- 
ing nation — and  pohtically  Germany  is 
very  young — with  an  irrestible  impulse 
for  more  elbow  room. 

In  other  words,  Germany  desires  more 
room  and  is  resolved  to  have  it  no  matter 
at  whose  expense. 

For  forty  years,  ever  since  the  days  of 
Bismarck,  when  she  first  began  to  feel  her 
new  strength,  she  has  been  yielding  to  a 
great  and  ever-growing  temptation  on  her 
western  borders.  With  eyes  of  increasing 
desire  she  has  looked  upon  the  little  States 
of  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  Naboth's 
\dneyards  which  she  regards  as  essential 
to  the  rounding  off  of  a  new  and  greater 
Germany. 

The  German  Ahab  differs  no  whit  from 
him  of  Samaria  who  "spake  unto  Naboth 
saying :  'Give  me  thy  vineyard  that  I  may 
have  it  for  a  garden  of  herbs  for  it  is  near 
unto  my  house.' "  And  the  coveted 
States  reply  like  Naboth  of  old:  "The 
Lord  forbid  it  me  that  I  should  give  thee 
the  inheritance  of  my  fathers."  It  is 
well  for  us  to  realize  the  immutability  of 
human  nature.  It  will  help  us  better  to 
understand  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Now  it  happens  to  be  just  as  clear  why 
Germany  covets  the  territory  of  the  two 
small  States  upon  her  western  frontier  as 
to  understand  the  reason  for  Ahab's  de- 
sire to  possess  himself  of  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth  the  Jezreelite.  She  is  in  fact 
prompted  solely  hj  commercial  and  poli- 
tical expediency,  and  although  her  pre- 
texts can  be  readily  appreciated,  they  do 
nothing  to  justify  her  acts  of  aggression. 
Let  us  try  to  see  the  question  from  the 
German  standpoint.  It  begins  rather  like 
the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb. 

Germans  complain  that  Holland  lies 
right  across  their  most  important  trade 
route — the  Rhine,  the  main  artery  of  that 
busy  and  thriving  region  in  which  Ger- 
many's greatest  industrial  acti\dty  is 
centred.  Here  in  Westphalia  and  the 
Rhenish  Pro\-inces  are  hived  more  than  a 
fourth  of  her  total  population,  more  than 
a  fourth  of  her  industrials;  here  are  pro- 
duced half  of  her  coal  output,  half  of  her 
chemical  products,  nearly  all  her  iron  and 
all  but  a  fraction  of  her  wine.  The  whole 
of  this  titanic  industrial  region  is  traversed 
by  a  magnificent  waterway  bearing  an  en- 
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ormous  commerce  to  and  from  the  sea 
within  two-and-a-half  to  three  and  a  half 
days. 

But  the  ports  at  which  this  rich  and 
growing  stream  of  trade  is  shipped  and  un- 
shipped are  not  German  ports,  but  two 
foreign  cities  which  have  grown  wealthy 
and  prosperous  by  the  toll  they  levy  on 
German  trade,  and  almost  by  that  alone. 
The  opulence  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam— which  has  reduced  to  comparative 
insignifance  the  two  German  ports  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  —  is  in  effect  the 
creation  of  Germany's  energy  and  com- 
mercial activity,  her  wonderful  prosperity 
and  the  mighty  growth  of  her  manufac- 
turing industries. 

German  wealth,  lavished  upon  the  im- 
provement of  the  Rhine  navigation  has 
also  gone  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
two  Dutch  cities,  and  Germans  consider 
it  intolerable  that  anyone  but  themselves 
should  profit  by  German  outlay  and  Ger- 
man industry. 

Should  you  question  the  justice  of  this 
view  they  will  argue  that  your  attitude 
would  be  at  one  with  theirs  supposing  the 
industrial  wealth  of  Lancashire  were  tap- 
ped by  a  foreign  Power  holding  Liverpool 
and  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 

As  resentment  against  this  handicap  has 
grown,  so  has  the  feeling  that  it  might  for 
ever  be  removed  and  the  door  opened  at 
once  to  a  gigantic  evolution  of  Teuton 
world  power  and  wealth  if  Germany  can 
but  possess  herself  of  her  neighbor's  vine- 
yard. In  the  view  of  political  and  com- 
mercial Germany,  the  separate  existence 
of  the  Netherlands  has  become  an  ana- 
chronism. 

Arguing,  moreover,  on  these  lines,  Ger- 
mans claim  that  as  heirs  of  the  old  Ger- 
man Empire  they  possess  the  same  his- 
torical right  to  the  Netherlands  as  to  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine.  And  as  Professor 
Treitschke  declares  in  his  much-read  book : 
"It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  German 
politics  to  regain  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine. 
The  inclusion  of  Holland  in  the  German 
Customs  Union  is  as  necessary  as  daily 
bread." 

How  elastic  is  the  lust  evolved  by  cons- 
cious povver  may  be  gauged  by  the  asser- 
tion made  in  Germany  to-day  that  as  the 
Danube,  like  the  Rhine,  rises  in  Germany, 
it  is  therefore  a  German  river,  whose 
mouth,  likewise,  should  be  wrested  from 


the  Slav.  It  is  merely  an  extension  of  the 
same  principle.  But  to-day  the  Rhine 
comes  first,  and  the  Danube  can  wait  its 
turn. 

Meantime,  of  course,  their  commercial 
ambitions  have  not  blinded  Germans  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  political  prospect 
opened  by  the  addition  to  the  Em- 
pire of  several  millions  of  industrious 
people,  rich  and  populous  colonies,  both  in 
tiie  East  and  West  Indies,  where  Curacoa 
and  Surinam  would  enable  them  to  claim 
a  vested  interest  in  the  coming  Panama 
Canal,  and  lastly  a  strategical  position 
of  such  tremendous  strength  that  it  has 
been  well  said,  ''the  sceptre  of  Europe  lies 
buried  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Scheldt." 

Perhaps,  measured  by  an  ethical  stand- 
ard, it  may  be  questioned  whether  this 
glittering  future  would  justify  Germany 
in  removing  her  neighbor's  landmark. 
But  Germany  has  not  scrupled  to  avow 
that  her  political  morality  is  measured  by 
expediency  alone,  and  it  would  scarcely 
ue  worth  questioning  her  action  on  this 
score  were  it  not  that  Kaiser  Wilhelm's 
persistent  invocations  of  Heaven  would 
aoparentlv  have  us  believe  that  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse  is  a  short  cut  for  the  dispen- 
sations of  the  Almighty,  and  Potsdam  an 
ante-chamber  to  Paradise. 

Even  Ahab  could  be  a  devout  man  on 
occasion,  but  he  coveted  the  heritage  of 
Naboth  and — well,  Naboth  died. 

Our  investigation  thus  far  of  the  case  of 
Naboth's  vineyard  has  revealed  the 
motives  actuating  the  Teuton  Ahab.  We 
will  now  see  what  steps  he  has  taken  to 
gain  his  ends,  and  lastly  the  preparations 
he  has  made  against  interruption  by  the 
police. 

Germany  is  still  hoping  to 
induce  Holland  to  hand  over 
her  independence  by  means  of 
peaceful  penetration  and  gradually  in- 
creasing economic  pressure  from  without. 
German  merchants  have  been  filtering  in- 
to the  Netherlands  and  acquiring  a  domin- 
ant voice  on  the  Exchanges  of  Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.  Trading 
banks,  shipping  companies,  factories,  mer- 
cantile houses  are  being  got  into  German 
hands.  And,  as  in  the  Low  Countries  poli- 
tical and  commercial  influence  are  prac- 
tically synonymous,  Belgium  and  Holland 
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are  being  led  towards  the  lethal  chamber 
of  Germanisation  without  the  world  being 
much  the  wiser. 

But  the  great  German  bogie  is  the  fine 
Dortmund-Ems  Canal,  which  the  great 
and  good  Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  built  to 
terrify  the  little  Dutch  nation  into  sur- 
render by  a  show  of  drawing  away  their 
German  transit  trade  from  the  Rhine 
mouth  to  the  German  port  of  Emden. 
True  the  latter  place  is  200  miles  further 
from  the  English  and  Western  markets, 
and  the  transit  through  some  twenty-eight 
locks  require  five  days.  But  the  canal  is 
first  and  foremost  a  political  weapon, 
though  decorated  with  an  economic  label, 
and  is  run  at  an  extravagantly  dead  loss 
and  low  rates  in  order  to  achieve  its  end 
— the  strangulation  of  Dutch  prosperity. 

*'See  what  you'll  save  by  becoming  one 
of  us,"  says  'he  German  confidence 
trickster.  "And  see  what  you'll  gain,  for 
union  with  us  will  be  an  insurance  pre- 
mium against  any  outside  attack  such  as 
that  which  England  made  upon  your  re- 
lations in  South  Africa,  and  may  make 
any  day  upon  your  colonies." 

Now,  although  Germany  has  successful- 
ly inspired  Holland  with  no  little  alarm 
for  her  transit  trade,  and  although  the 
moneymaking  classes  —  never  the  most 
patriotic — have  to  some  extent  yielded  to 
the  seductions  and  mena<?es  incessantly 
dangled  before  their  eyes,  there  are  still 
patriotic  Dutchmen  as  sturdy  as  Naboth  of 
old.  These  fail  to  see  any  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  entering  the  stomach  of  the 
wolf  in  order  to  escape  the  problematical 
attack  of  some  other  hungry  foe. 

One  of  these,  General  Den  Beer  Portu- 
gael,  says:  "Holland  is  asked  to  secure 
her  independence  by  sacrificing  it  to  Ger- 
many, and  in  order  to  avoid  imaginary 
dangers  from  outside  to  march  into  very 
real  ones."  • 

In  fact,  Dutchmen  are  well  enough 
aware  that  Germany  wants  to  make  such 
exceptional  and  strenuous  use  of  their 
territory  that  their  separate  national  exis- 
tence, in  the  gastric  juices  of  a  German 
Zollverein,  would  soon  be  at  an  end  for 
ever. 

Thus  at  the  present  time  the  party  fav- 
oring a  union  with  Germany,  including 
certain  subsidised  writers  and  pamphlet- 
eers, are  in  a  small  minority.    The  great 


mass  of  the  people  remain  firmly  opposed 
to  the  .slightest  sacrifice  of  their  indepen- 
dence— commerical  or  political — in  order 
that  their  territory  may  be  harnessed  for 
war  and  their  ports  turned  into  huge  naval 
bases. 

"Better,"  said  a  Dutch  patriot,  "that  we 
should  be  robbed  of  our  Rhine  trade  than 
of  our  independence.  We  could  still  Uve, 
even  if  more  modestly,  on  our  agriculture, 
our  colonial  trade,  our  foreign  invest- 
ments, and  our  stock-breeding,  in  which 
we  can  beat  Germany  herself." 

It  is  the  spirit  which  animated  the  old 
defenders  of  Leyden,  and  the  same  spirit 
that  was  displayed  by  a  Dutch  diplomatist 
who  in  more  recent  times  was  attending 
a  review  at  Potsdam  under  the  wing  of 
the  German  Chancellor,  who  was  anxious 
to  impress  his  guest  with  the  military 
might  of  his  neighbor's  empire. 

But  the  son  of  Holland  was  quite  able 
to  appreciate  the  wily  intention  of  his 
host.  So  as  regiment  after  regiment  of 
Germany's  finest  infantry  swept  by  in 
magnificent  array,  the  Chancellor,  listen- 
ing for  expressions  of  wonder  and  admi- 
ration from  his  guest  was  surprised  to 
hear  a  single  phrase  constantly  repeated: 
"Not  tall  enough,  not  tall  enough."  At 
last  a  regiment  of  Imperial  Guards  swept 
past.  They  were  the  tallest  men  in  the 
army  and  of  particuarly  fine  physique. 
But  once  more  the  Dutchman  was  heard 
to  observe:  "Not  tall  enough,  not  tall 
enough." 

The  Chancellor  was  a  Uttle  nettled,  and 
asked  his  guest  with  some  vexation  how 
he  could  possibly  expect  to  see  finer  men 
anywhere  than  tnese  last.  "Oh,  yes," 
replied  the  Dutchman,  "they  are  fine 
enough,  but  when  we  open  our  dykes  in 
Holland  we  can  flood  the  country  ten  feet 
deep.  So  you  see  they  would  not  be  tall 
enough." 

But  in  view  of  this  spirit  in  the  little 
people  who  own  the  coveted  coast-line 
of  the  North  Sea,  and  their  possible  refusal 
to  be  controlled  bj''  the  confidence  busi- 
ness or  terrifiied  by  threats  of  commercial 
garroting  by  means  of  the  Kaiser's  canals, 
there  is  another  card  up  the  German 
sleeve.  Naboth's  inheritence  was  seized  by 
force,  and  the  Teuton  whose  god  is  Politi- 
cal Expediency,  will  not  be  a  whit  behind 
the  King  of  Samaria  if  the  chance  offers. 
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The  blessed  word  "Arbitration"  will  then 
no  more  afford  a  pleasing  excuse  for  flirt- 
ing with  theories  of  ploughshares  and 
pruning-hooks.  For  the  Teuton  will  have 
swallowed  The  Hague  and  its  peaceful 
principles  at  one  gulp. 

Indeed  the  intention  already  possesses 
concrete  form  in  railways  and  roads  of 
mysterious  vacancy  which  have  been  di- 
rected towards  useful  points  on  the  coveted 
frontier.  It  may  also  be  suspected  by 
those  who  are  aware  that  a  force  of  power- 
ful motors  is  held  in  readiness  to  rush  the 
Dutch  sluices  at  Muiden  before  the  Hol- 
landers could  turn  the  country  round  Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam  and  The  Hague  into 
an  impregnable  fortress  by  flooding  it. 

It  is  here  that  the  question  broadens 
from  its  narrower  aspect  to  a  panoramic 
view  of  international  significance.  For 
Germany  pushed  westward  to  the  coast- 
lines of  Holland  and  Belgium  would  be 
in  a  position  to  assume  a  dictatorship  of 
Europe.  In  the  past  such  a  contingency 
has  always  produced  conflict  and  Great 
Britain  has  acted  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
as  the  policeman  of  Europe. 

But  in  the  threatened  era  of  blood  and 
iron  to  which  we  are  being  driven  by  the 
inflamed  ambitions  of  Teuton  Imperial- 
ism, the  established  interests  of  France 
are  menaced  no  less  than  our  own.  The 
two  are  in  fact  interdependent,  and  must 
stand  or  fall  together. 

Now  Germany  is  well  aware  that  her 
seizure  of  Holland  and  Belgium  would 
tend  to  depress  the  national  vitality  of 
Britain  and  France  in  the  same  way 
that  a  tightened  cord  interferes  with  the 
circulation  of  blood  in  a  limb.  In  this 
case  the  cord  would  be  represented 
by  an  unending  nightmare  of  politic- 
al anxiety.  Therefore,  unless  we 
are  tamely  to  submit  to  the  set- 
ting in  of  our  political  and  economic 
anaemia,  the  only  alternative  is  resistance 
to  such  a  contingency  with  all  the  force 
and  resolution  of  which  we  are  capable. 

It  is  because  Germany  herself  would 
fight  in  such  a  cause  that 
to-day  she  is  quivering  with  the 
energy  which  she  is  throwing 
into  her  tremendous  prepartions  for 
conflict.  Though  it  is  costing  her  millions 
she  does  not  flinch,  largely  because  she 
trusts  that  a  display  of  overwhelming 
strength  at  the  psychological  moment  may 


save  her  the  risks  of  a  European  struggle. 

Let  us  glance  swiftly  at  the  prospect — 
and  in  passing  I  would  add  that  in  what 
follows  I  am  supported  by  the  opinions 
of  many  military  and  naval  friends  as 
well  as  relatives  in  both  the  German  and 
British  Services. 

The  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Scheldt  are  the  best  Continental  sally-ports 
for  an  attack  on  Great  Britain.  In  Ger- 
man hands  they  would  be  transformed  in- 
to the  mightiest  naval  bases  in  Europe,  im- 
pregnable under  the  covering  protection 
of  their  numerous  islands.  In  fact  the 
Dutch  maritime  zone  would  be  even  more 
heavily  fortified  than  the  eighty  miles  of 
German  coast-line  from  Borkum. 

Emden  and  Wilhelmshafen  would  be- 
come merely  subsidiary  bases.  An  enor- 
mous German  fleet  backed  by  an  immense 
army  would  be  concentrated  within  a  few 
hours  of  our  shores,  a  perpetual  menace 
to  our  security  and  peace  of  mind,  and 
automatically  dwarfing  our  independence 
of  action  and  initiative.  Forced  to  make 
gigantic  counter-efforts  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  maintain  a  huge  naval  strength 
constantly  tied  to  the  Channel,  while 
every  man  fit  to  bear  arms  would  have  to 
become  a  trained  soldier.  For  the  shadow 
of  a  mighty  nation  of  seventy  millions 
would  have  fallen  upon  our  island  home. 

The  entente  cordiale  could  not  survive 
so  definite  an  acceptance  of  inferiority  as 
would  be  involved  by  a  surrender  to  Ger- 
man overlordship  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Scheldt.  For  France,  the 
prospect  would  be  one  of  graduated  tutel- 
age. For  Britain,  ultimately — the  fate  of 
Carthage. 

Now  it  will  be  evident  to  any  student 
of  political  strategy  that  German's  move- 
ment on  Belgium  is  essentially  aggressive 
and  designed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
France  to  a  ]iosition  of  fighting  inferiority. 
It  is  part  of  Germany's  great  scheme  to 
neutralise  interference,  and  to  meet  check 
with  counter-check. 

At  the  present  moment  France's  open 
frontier  between  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
is  well  provided  with  safeguards.  But 
with  Germany  in  Belgium  France's  entire 
north-eastern  line  of  defences  would  be 
turned. 

Again,  the  industries  of  North-east 
France,  which  ship  all  their  raw  material 
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and  products  through  Antwerp  and  the 
Dutch  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  would  be 
destroyed.  In  fact  Germany  planted  in  so 
overshadowing  a  position,  would  gangrene 
the  whole  national  life  and  defensive 
power  of  the  French  Republic,  and  gradu- 
ally sink  it  to  the  level  of  a  second  or 
third-rate  Power. 

It  is  with  this  end  in  view  that  Germany 
has  been  working  with  much  surreptitious 
persistence  for  some  years.  In  that  pretty 
secluded  country  lying  between  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  Weismes,  close  up  to  the 
Belgian  borders,  strange  things  have  been 
happening. 

Here  live  the  Walloon  people,  a  quiet 
stay-at-home  folk,  not  giving  to  railway 
travel,  and  more  than  content  with  the 
little  single-line  railway  upon  which  an 
occasional  train  puffed  sleepily  through 
their  countryside.  Lately,  however,  they 
have  begun  to  feel  terribly  over-weighted 
by  a  new  and  formidable-looking  double 
line,  equipped  with  an  interminable  num- 
ber of  sidings,  which  has  come  and  isolat- 
ed itself  in  this  out  of  the  way  spot.  For 
there  is  nothing  in  the  possible  develop- 
ment of  this  little  country-side  to  suggest 
any  economical  reason  for  this  great  iron 
road. 

But  if  the  simple  Walloons,  who  have 
been  ordered  to  exchange  their  ancient 
language  for  the  German,  feel  mj^stified, 
the  great  General  Staff  in  Berlin  know  all 
about  it.  This  railway,  hke  some  others 
which  are  lying  about  in  seeming  neglect 
along  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  frontiers, 
will,  when  wanted,  enable  a  German 
Army  Corps  to  be  concentrated  at 
Weismes  in  a  few  hours. 

That,  however,  is  not  all  the  story. 
There  is  a  little  Walloon  town  called 
Stavelot  across  the  Belgian  frontier.  It  is 
closely  related  by  sympathy  and  kinship 
to  the  little  German  Walloon  township 
of  Malmedy.  A  tiny  light  railway  linked 
them  together,  but  the  diligence  running 
twice  a  day  has  been  the  favorite  means 
of  travel. 

But  now,  to  the  disgust  of  the  quiet- 
loving  country-folk,  along  come  the  Ger- 
mans, insisting  on  a  big  double-lined  rail- 
way between  their  Walloon  town  and 
Stavelot,  cynically  imposing  upon  the 
poor  Belgians  the  onus  of  paying  for  the 
greater  part  of  it.  But  after  all,  it  is 
France,  and,  through  her,  England,  that 


will  be  most  affected  by  the  supersession 
of  the  Malmedy-Stavelot  diligence,  and 
it  is  from  them  that  protests  should  have 
come. 

For  in  plain  language  Germany  has 
practically  succeeded  in  grafting  her  mili- 
tary railway  upon  the  Belgian  main  line 
to  the  Grand  Duchy  and  the  undefended 
French  frontier. 

Preparations  are  well  advanced  then  for 
combating  the  possibility  of  French  inter- 
ference. To  deal  with  the  other  police- 
man across  the  water  is  more  difficult.  But 
as  long  as  he  does  not  organize  opposition 
at  this  stage,  or  encourage  the  small  hold- 
ers of  the  sea  coast  to  expect  help  in  their 
hour  of  need,  it  may  be  possible  to  quiet 
him,  too,  by  a  display  of  naval  streng^th, 
which  will  keep  him  at  a  distance  until 
the  deed  is  done  and  cribs  are  cracked. 

So  for  some  years  past  the  Teuton  has 
been  hard  at  work.  Circumstances  have 
singularly  favored  him.  He  has  been 
building  ships  for  all  he  is  worth  against 
his  rival's  stock  of  newer  ones,  and  already 
he  begins  to  see  a  chance  of  giving  the 
slow,  stingy  fellow  a  nasty  surprise. 

From  Emden  to  Kiel  the  Teuton's 
North  Sea  territories  behind  a  chain  of 
armored  islands  iiave  been  transformed 
into  a  vast  naval  base,  backed  by  colossal 
arsenals  and  dockyards.  Already  Wil- 
helmshafen  has  become  a  first-class  naval 
harbor.  Emden,  under  cover  of  Borkum, 
will  soon  be  another,  while  the  unfortun- 
ate Dutchmen  have  been  compelled  to  for- 
tify their  coastline  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  German  when  he  is  ready  to  walk 
in. 

Then  the  whole  of  the  North  Sea  re- 
gion, from  Emden  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  is  being  linked  up  by  an  enlarged 
canal  system  penetrating  the  intervening 
stretches  of  flat  country.  And  so,  when  all 
is  ready  for  "the  day,"  German  ships  will 
actually,  at  need,  be  able  to  move  from 
Kiel  on  the  Baltic  to  Emden,  under  the 
complete  cover  of  their  land  frontiers ;  and 
equally  able  to  gain  access  from  the  sea  at 
any  point  to  a  splendid  array  of  docks 
and  dockyards  prepared  beforehand  for 
their  succor  and  support. 

But  that  is  not  all;  and  here  again  I 
fall  back  on  intimate  and  irreproachable 
sources  of  information.  Teuton  Ahab  has 
no  thought  of  neglecting  offensive  opera- 
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tions.  His  great  harbors  are  intended  to 
be  the  sally-ports  of  his  military  strength. 
The  termini  of  a  network  of  military  rail- 
ways, they  are  equipped  with  miles  of 
wharves  from  which  enormous  bodies  of 
troops  can  be  embarked  with  a  minimum 
of  delay.  And,  not  least  significant  of  all 
this  preparedness,  at  Emden  and  Wil- 
helmshafen  are  stored,  in  readiness  for 
employment,  hundreds  of  long  light  land- 
ing-stages adapted  for  use  on  a  shelving 
coast-line.  They  are  of  the  identical  pat- 
tern which  the  Japanese  found  so  effect- 
ive in  their  record  landing  at  Chemulpo, 
and  have  long  been  used  by  the  German 
naval  and  military  authorities  at  their  fre- 
quent rehearsals. 

Nothing  in  all  the  great  and  ambitious 
programme  has  been  left  to  chance.  The 
only  uncertain  factor  is  the  firmness  of 
the  opposition  it  is  likely  to  encounter 
from  Great  Britain  and  France.  For  Rus- 
sia there  must  be  a  long  period  of  enforced 
quiescence.  Will  the  policemen  do  their 
duty? 


A  hundred  years  ago  the  attempt  of  a 
single  despot  to  trample  on  the  liberties 
of  Europe  was  frustrated  by  British  ships. 
Now  once  more  when  a  greater  power  than 
that  of  Bonaparte  is  threatening  the  liber- 
ties of  nations,  the  sole  remaining  safe- 
guard of  European  freedom  is  the  margin 
of  superiority  still  possessed  by  Britain's 
naval  power,  and  her  willingness  to  use 
it  with  the  tenacity  she  displayed  of  old. 
True,  one  may  hear  in  Germany  to-day 
the  expression,  ''England  won't  fight,"  or 
''England  can't  fight,"  but  it  is  a  creed 
full  of  danger  to  the  world's  peace,  and 
one  that  has  been  falsified  before  now. 

And  so  to-day,  if,  before  it  be  too  late, 
we  convince  Germany,  as  well  as  Holland, 
Belgium  and  France  that  the  spirit  of  our 
fathers  is  still  awake  and  that  we  will  not 
permit  a  wanton  destruction  of  the  map 
of  Europe,  whether  by  a  confidence  trick 
or  open  violence,  we  may  yet  avoid  the 
final  and  most  calamitous  issue  of  events. 


"How  I  Got, My  Biggest   Order" 


WHEN  the  average  man  buys  a  sin- 
gle typewriter  he  feels  as  though 
he  has  made  a  big  purchase,  and 
the  average  typewriter  salesman  must  find 
one  such  every  day  he  is  on  the  job  if  he 
expects  to  retain  the  respect  of  the  head 
office.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  sell- 
ing typewriters  whose  average  is  better 
than  a  machine  a  day,  but  when  a  man, 
single-handed,  against  the  most  fierce  com- 
petition, bags  an  order  for  475  machines 
all  at  one  time,  capturing  a  sale  represent- 
ing in  money  $42,750,  he  has  accomplish- 
ed something  that  makes  his  competitors 
take  cognizance  of  his  existence. 

Thus  runs  an  article  in  Business  and 
the  Book-Keeper,  and  continues:  Recent- 
ly a  big  corporation  advertised  for  bids  on 
100  writing  machines.  Roughly,  they 
wanted  visible  writers,  back  space  key,  two- 
color  ribbon,  tabulator  and  adaptable  to 
billing  as  well  as  correspondence.  These 
specifications  included  almost  any  make 
of  machine  on  the  market.  The  result 
was  that  there  were  nearly  as  many  sam- 


ples submitted  as  the  requirements  called 
for  and  with  each  a  bid,  some  complicated, 
with  many  provisos  and  allowances,  and 
other  straight,  and  without  any  side  issues. 

One  typewriter  company  did  not  sub- 
mit a  sample.  The  salesman  in  whose 
territory  the  business  originated  was  given 
a  memorandum  of  the  request  for  bids. 
He  had  solicited  the  firm  many  times 
with  little  success.  Out  of  their  entire 
equipment  he  had  been  able  to  place  but 
three  or  four  machines,  and  had  been 
beaten  so  frequently  in  competition  that 
he  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  adopt  old 
methods.  New  methods  do  not  exist,  so 
he  decided  on  a  compromise. 

The  buyer  was  authorized  to  buy  after 
making  a  thorough  test  of  all  machines, 
and  submitting  a  report  for  approval  to 
the  committee  in  charge  The  machines 
were  sent  to  the  mechanical  department, 
tested  for  strength  of  type  bar  hangers, 
rigidity  of  type  bars,  quality  of  steel  and 
perfection  of  bearings,  wearing  qualities 
and  general   durability.     The  inspection 
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and  tests  were  purely  mechanical  and  sim- 
ply tested  material.  This  salesman  knew 
that  material  in  all  typewriters  is  about 
the  same  and  that  the  material  in  his  ma- 
chine was  as  good  as  any,  and  he  felt  that 
to  pick  a  machine  on  this  test  was  not  only 
unfair  to  the  bidders,  but  was  no  criterion 
for  the  buyer. 

In  his  interview  with  the  buyer  he  found 
out  who  headed  the  committee,  and  went 
straight  to  him.  To  get  an  interview  was 
a  hard  matter,  but  he  managed  it.  He 
demonstrated  his  machine  to  this  man,  but 
refused  to  submit  a  sample  to  the  buyer, 
explaining  that  typewriters  are  bought, 
not  as  so  much  iron  and  steel,  but  for  what 
they  will  do  for  the  owner  and  user.  As 
scrap  a  typewriter  is  worth  about  90c,  and 
the  man  heading  the  committee  knew  a 
good  deal  about  scrap. 

The  upshot  of  the  demonstration  was 
that  the  salesman  was  asked  to  show  the 
machine  to  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee all  at  the  same  time.  This  he  glad- 
ly did,  and  made  such  a  perfect  demonstra- 
tion of  its  good  points,  that  he  won  con- 
siderable favor  for  his  typewriter.  Still 
he  refused  to  submit  a  sample  to  the  buy- 
er. During  the  demonstration  he  showed 
the  advantages  of  standardization  of  equip- 
ment and  explained  why  a  writing  ma- 
chine bore  the  same  relation  to  the  office 
that  a  milling  machine  did  to  the  factory, 
and  being  factory  men,  they  all  saw  it. 

Finally  the  day  arrived  when  the  order 
was  to  be  placed.  The  tests  had  been 
made  and  a  report  rendered.  It  went  be- 
fore the  committee  and  a  decision  was 
reached  as  to  the  machine  that  had  show- 
ed up  the  best  and  which  was  recommend- 
ed by  the  buyer  and  the  mechanical  de- 
partment. The  salesman  was  on  hand  at 
the  time  the  report  was  being  made,  and 
asked  permission  to  address  the  commit- 
tee. The  request  was  granted.  He  re- 
peated his  statement  regarding  the  use  of 
a  writing  machine  and  called  attention  to 
the  difference  in  its  value  as  scrap  and  as 
a  finished  machine.  His  demonstration 
was  perfect.  He  had  practised  it  for 
weeks.  He  then  asked  that  they  call  in 
their  own  mechanical  expert  and  have 
him  examine  the  machine  before  them. 
This  they  did,  and  when  his  examination 
and  report  was  complete,  it  stood  about 
where  all  the  rest  did,  no  better,  no  worse. 


The  chairman  called  attention,  at  this 
juncture,  to  the  fact  that  a  decision  was 
about  reached,  when  the  salesman  asked 
that  the  man  representing  the  machine 
that  had  received  the  highest  number  of 
points  be  called  in  to  give  a  demonstra- 
tion before  the  committee.  This  was  done 
and  the  two  machines  were  placed  on  the 
table  side  by  side.  The  committee  asked 
questions  of  the  new  man  about  both  ma- 
chines, and  at  the  most  advantageous  mo- 
ment, the  salesman  for  the  first  machine 
asked  his  opponent  some  questions  and 
before  he  knew  it,  had  him  demonstrating 
his  machine. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  demonstration, 
the  first  salesman  asked  permission  to  say 
a  few  words,  and  he  spoke  of  the  advan- 
tages of  standardizing  the  entire  plant, 
and  suggested,  that,  no  matter  which  ma- 
chine they  bought,  they  seriously  con- 
sider standardization.  The  argument 
drove  home  and  both  men  were  asked  to 
present  a  proposition  with  this  in  view. 
Both  hurried  out  of  the  room  to  figure 
what  they  could  do  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
change and  trade-in.  The  committee  v.as 
to  be  in  session  the  remainder  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  before  noon  both  men  were  ready 
with  their  propositions. 

When  the  committee  was  ready  each 
man  presented  his  proposition  alone.  The 
man  who  had  stayed  out  of  the  competi- 
tive deal  was  called  last.  He  had  made 
no  figure  on  the  100  order,  and  was  there- 
fore ready  and  fresh  with  his  proposition. 
He  had  no  old  proposition  to  figure 
against,  and  it  took  him  but  a  few  min- 
utes to  present  his  argument.  When  he 
started  after  the  order  he  expected  to  land 
somehow,  and  so  had  had  100  machines 
shipped  to  the  branch  office,  ready  to  set 
up.  As  part  of  his  proposition  he  agreed 
to  make  delivery  that  afternoon  of  the 
first  100,  and  the  balance  within  a  week. 

He  made  no  excess  allowances,  never 
lost  his  head,  followed  the  one  line  of 
logic,  and  did  not  permit  himself  to  slip 
up.  He  had  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
his  machine  to  good  advantage,  and  then 
had  cleverly  manoeuvered  around  so  that 
his  opponent  had  also  demonstrated  his 
machine,  and  the  force  of  his  argument 
backed  by  the  fact  that  the  opposing  sales- 
man could  not  find  any  real  fault  with  the 
machine,  convinced  the  committee  of  the 
genuineness  of  his  proposition. 
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When  he  returned  to  the  office  that 
noon  for  lunch  he  had  an  order  in  his 
pocket  for  475  brand  new  typewriters,  at 
a  total  price  of  $42,750. 

Thirty-two  carloaos  of  premium  china 
ware,  representing  a  net  of  $64,000  is 
probably  the  largest  order  of  its  kind  ever 
taken  in  this  country.  The  man  who  took 
this  order  is  the  star  salesman  of  a  well- 
known  crockery  concern.  He  was  out  west 
selling  premium  china  in  oar  lots  when 
his  house  wired  him  to  go  to  an  eastern 
city  and  attempt  to  land  one  of  the  papers 
there.  Some  interest  had  been  manifested 
in  that  section  in  premiums  as  circulation 
builders,  and  the  sales  manager  thought 
that  the  time  was  ripe  to  close  in  and  land 
one  of  them.  The  instructions  sent  by 
telegraph  were  no  more  definite  than  in- 
dicated here,  and  the  salesman  had  to  find 
his  own  prospect  and  then  close.  When 
he  arrived  in  the  city  he  called  on  one 
paper  after  another  and  at  last  found  two 
that  showed  some  interest  in  the  subject, 
but  he  also  learned  that  four  men  had 
been  in  the  territory  within  two  weeks,  all 
trying  to  land  and  every  one  had  gone 
home  without  an  order.  Of  the  two 
papers  he  found  interested,  he  picked  the 
larger,  and  went  after  the  high  man. 

When  he  entered  the  office  and  started 
to  tell  his  story,  his  auditor  laughed  him 
to  scorn,  but  he  stuck  and  was  heard  out. 
The  turn-down  was  cold  and  short.  The 
idea  of  that  newspaper  buying  china  from 
a  premium  house  was  too  preposterous  to 
be  considered  for  a  moment.  They  were 
too  big  in  the  first  place,  and  then  they 
had  connections  so  important  that  they 
could  deal  direct  with  the  pottery.  The 
salesman  was  not  dismayed,  and  left  an 
opening  so  that  he  could  come  back. 

When  he  sat  down  after  the  first  day's 
interview  and  figured  up  his  expense  ac- 
count, he  had  travelled  almost  3,000  miles 
and  it  had  taken  him  three  days  and  as 
many  nights  to  make  the  journey.  That 
meant  money  to  the  house  and  he  had  to 
get  an  order.  He  planned  his  compaign 
before  he  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning  he  went  to  a  nearby  city 
where  there  were  two  good  papers,  both 
of  which  competed  in  a  way  with  the  big 
town  journal.  He  landed  one  of  them 
for  a  small  order,  and  then  struck  another 
town.  In  this  way  he  sold  his  premium 
plan  in  several  towns  right  around   the 


big  city,  and  then  went  back  and  told  the 
man  who  had  turned  him  down  what  he 
had  done.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been 
receiving  advices  from  his  home  office 
right  along  as  to  big  deals  being  closed 
elsewhere. 

As  soon  as  the  china  arrived  at  the 
smaller  towns  and  began  to  be  distributed, 
the  big  city  paper  heard  of  it.  All  of  the 
time  this  industrious  salesman  was  selling 
other  papers  in  the  same  locality,  and 
every  day  a  bunch  of  cancellations  reach- 
ed the  desk  of  the  circulation  manager  of 
the  big  fellow.  Again  and  again  the 
salesman  called,  and  finally  one  day  he 
was  offered  an  order  for  300  sets  of  the 
42-piece  premium  set.  This  he  refused 
and  went  away.  Again  he  called  and  was 
offered  an  order  for  500,  then  1,000,  but 
he  refused  them  all.  He  had  set  out  for 
a  big  order  and  he  proposed  to  get  it. 

After  being  on  the  job  for  over  two 
weeks,  he  walked  into  the  office  of  the  big 
newspaper  and  learned  that  the  man  he 
had  interviewed  was  out  with  an  ad- 
vertiser and  would  in  all  probability  stay 
down  at  the  office  that  night.  After  din- 
ner, the  salesman  prepared  for  his  final 
assault.  He  looked  over  his  samples  and 
found  them  intact,  grasped  his  case  and 
started  for  the  newspaper  office.  He  found 
his  man  all  alone,  for  it  was  a  little  after 
eight  o'clock. 

Cancellations  had  been  coming  in  thick 
and  fast  and  something  had  to  be  done. 
The  salesman  knew  what  was  causing  the 
cancellations  and  this  was  the  strongest 
argument  he  could  present  as  to  the  pull- 
ing powers  of  his  premiums.  He  sat  down 
and  began  to  explain  his  plan.  The  big 
man  repeated  that  he  would  go  direct  to 
the  potteries  when  he  wanted  china,  but 
the  salesman  knew  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  getting  that  particular  set  and 
he  had  already  created  the  demand  for 
it  and  it  would  be  hard  to  switch  the 
women  to  anything  else.  The  plan  itseK 
was  a  good  one,  and  the  big  man  listened. 
The  argument  lasted  until  midnight.  At 
a  quarter  after  twelve  the  big  man  said  he 
was  hungry,  and  the  salesman  accom- 
panied him  to  an  all-night  restaurant. 

The  argument  continued  and  all  ques- 
tions had  been  settled  except  the  order. 
The  price,  delivery,  scheme  and  every- 
thing had  been  decided,  but  the  order  re- 
mained to  be  taken.     The  quantity  was 
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a  matter  of  how  many  subscribers  they  ex- 
pected to  put  on,  and  the  possibilities  were 
computed  by  the  results  obtained  by  the 
papers  in  the  territory.  Over  the  restaur- 
ant table  they  figured  how  many  set<? 
would  be  needed,  and  when  the  salesman 
saw  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  closino; 
point,  he  had  no  paper,  no  typewriter  or 
other  means  of  making  a  contract.  He 
knew  that  the  time  to  clo.«e  was  when  the 
prospective  buyer  was  ready  to  sign.  Ap- 
parently he  was  up  against  it.  He  had 
fought  for  almo.st  three  weeks,  and  now 
had  argued  steadily  for  more  than  four 
hours. 

Calling  the  waiter  he  asked  for  .several 
copies  of  the  bill  of  fare,  and  on  the  back 
of  these  he  wrote  the  contract  in  long 
hand,  signed  it  and  passed  it  to  the  big 
man,  who  read  the  contents  carefully, 
.signed  his  name  to  the  order  and  passed 
it  back.  When  he  figured  up  the  total 
amount  involved  it  was  a  little  over  $64,- 
000,  and  called  for  a  train  load  of  prem- 
ium china — a  train  of  32  full  cars — and 
delivery  was  to  be  made  within  three 
months,  10  cars  to  be  shipped  immediate- 
ly. There  was  no  reduction  in  the  price, 
no  conces.«ion  of  any  kind  made:  the  or- 
der read  ju.«!t  the  same  as  though  it  had 
been  for  $64  worth  in.«tead  of  $64,000 
worth.  Tact,  salesmanship  and  persist- 
ence were  what  won.  The  salesman  went 
there  to  get  an  order  and  a  big  one.  He 
planned  his  campaign  as  a  general  would 
plan  a  battle,  and  when  the  right  time  ar- 
rived for  the  last  assault  on  the  breast- 
^yo^ks,  he  closed  in.  trained  all  of  his  ar- 
tillery on  the  oppo.«ing  force,  secured  an 
unconditional  surrender,  mailed  it  to  his 
office  and  sought  other  fields  to  conquer. 

Office  furniture  is  .sold  by  the  car  load 
to  the  dealer  and  bv  the  piece  to  the  con- 
sumer as  a  rule,  and  an  order  for  $12,000 
worth  at  retail  is  unusual.  Such  an  order 
was  recently  placed  by  a  big  manufactur- 
ing concern  as  a  result  of  the  cleverness 
of  a  .salesman. 

Bids  had  been  asked  for,  and  .«omehow 
or  other  the  man  about  whom  this  story  is 
written  hadn't  heard  of  it.  One  dav"  he 
happened  to  pass  a  new  building,  which 
attracted  his  attention.  He  thought  it  ap- 
peared to  be  an  office  building,  and  mak- 
ing some  inquiries  found  that  he  was 
right.  The  walls  were  up  and  the  heavy 
work  for  the  partitions  was  being  put  in 


and  he  had  a  very  good  general  idea  of 
what  it  would  look  like  when  done.  An 
office  building  being  erected  suggested  an 
order  to  him,  and  he  hunted  out  the  man 
who  would  be  interested. 

To  his  chagrin,  he  found  that  bids  had 
l)een  asked  for  and  filed,  and  that  the  or- 
der was  about  to  be  placed.  Undaunted, 
however,  he  asked  for  a  chance  to  get  in 
his  estimate  and  requested  that  closing  be 
held  off  a  week.  Some  strong  talk  on  his 
part  gained  him  the  time.  He  took  the 
specifications  and  as  he  was  about  to  de- 
part asked  for  a  blue  print  of  the  build- 
ing and  also  specifications  as  to  finish. 
These  he  wanted  in  order  to  write  his  bid 
as  to  stains  and  colors.  A  glance  around 
the  office  showed  him  what  furniture  was 
in  use,  and  he  made  a  quick  mental  note 
of  what  was  on  the  floor. 

Once  out  of  the  office,  he  sought  out  an 
architect  and,  giving  him  the  blue  print, 
asked  him  to  plan  out  the  arrangement 
of  the  pieces  of  furniture  called  for  in  the 
bids.  When  this  was  done,  the  salesman 
placed  in  the  plan  all  the  other  necessary 
pieces  of  furniture  to  complete  the  equip- 
ment. He  then  had  the  architect  draw  up 
elevations  and  color  .sugge-^tions,  with 
various  finishes  suggested  for  the  different 
rooms.  When  the  work  was  completed 
the  architect  had  spent  a  whole  week  on 
the  job,  and  had  made  drawings  of  sec- 
tions and  pieces  of  furniture,  and  had 
worked  out  an  entire  system  of  color 
scheme  that  was  extremely  attractive.  The 
salesman  had  figured  out  the  costs  of  furni- 
ture to  fit  the  picture.  He  planned  for 
all  to  match  the  woodwork,  and  as  the  or- 
der was  big  enough  to  go  to  the  mill  any- 
how, he  planned  to  make  woodwork  and 
furniture  of  the  same  material. 

The  bids  asked  for  called  for  certain 
pieces  of  furniture  and  his  price  on  the 
specified  requirement  was  a  little  less  than 
$2,000.  but  he  wasn't  after  the  $2,000  or- 
der. He  did  not  believe  that  he  could  get 
it  in  any  case,  for  he  knew  some  men  bid- 
ding on  the  job  who  would  underbid  him. 

When  he.  submitted  his  proposition  he 
agreed  to  supply  the  interior  woodwork, 
decorations,  furniture  and  all  complete,  so 
that  the  builder  could  fini.sh  the  building 
to  the  point  of  putting  in  the  interior  fin- 
ish, and  then  his  firm  would  start  with 
the  rough  walls  and  deliver  a  completed 
office  building  from  top  to  bottom.    The 
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scheme  was  comprehensive  in  the  extreme, 
and  struck  the  fancy  of  the  president.  He 
called  the  young  man  in. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this 
old  furniture?"  he  asked. 

"You  are  going  to  advertise  it  in  the 
Sunday  papers,"  replied  the  salesman. 
"  i  ou  will  want  to  use  it  until  the  day  you 
are  ready  to  move,  and  I  propose  to  have 
everything  ready,  all  new  furniture,  filing 
cabinets  and  chairs,  and  when  you  move 
there  will  be  no  confusion.  I  propose  to 
come  down  here  after  you  close  on  the  day 
the  office  building  is  ready,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  crew  of  movers,  transfer  all 
papers,  desk  for  desk,  into  the  new  offices, 
and  next  morning  you  will  walk  into  the 
new  office,  with  all  of  your  papers  on  the 
new  desks,  just  as  you  left  them  the  night 
before  on  the  old.  The  next  day  we'll  get 
rid  of  the  old  furniture  by  public  sale." 

The  president  scrutinized  the  young 
man  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said, 
"When  will  you  do  this?" 

"Ten  days  after  the  contractor  finishes 
the  walls,  giving  us  time  to  put  on  the  in- 
terior finish  and  set  our  furniture  in 
place,"  he  replied. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  walked  out  of  the 
office  with  a  contract  for  $12,000,  and  the 
asked-for  bids  were  never  opened. 

With  the  encroachments  of  various  de- 
vices for  doing  away  with  detail  in  offices, 
business  transactions  are  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  matters  of  machinery. 
Shorthand  is  seeing  its  own  elimination 
by  the  general  adoption  of  the  dictating 
machines.  For  years  girls  have  fought 
their  use  largely  through  the  influence  of 
commercial  schools,  which  in  many  in- 
stances do  not  want  to  see  this  means  of 
handling  corre.=!pondence  get  a  foothold. 

One  of  the  largest  wholesale  houses  in 
the  country  has  replaced  shorthand  with 
the  dictating  machines  entirely,  and  the 
order  for  the  initial  installation  amount- 
ed to  $8,860,  which  took  with  it  110  in- 
struments and  several  shaving  machines. 

A  circular  letter  telling  of  the  advan- 
ages  of  such  a  device  had  reached  the  desk 
of  the  head  man.  He  had  tifrned  it  over 
to  his  buyer,  who  had  reported  back  that 
the  girls  wouldn't  use  the  machine.  This 
did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  answered  the 
letter  himself.  A  salesman  called,  and 
gave  a  demonstration  of  the  machine.  The 
head  rnan   could  see  its  advantages  and 


had  never  before  known  what  it  cost  him 
to  write  a  letter.  When  he  found  that 
the  average  letter  was  costing  eight  cents 
he  began  to  look  around.  He  had  care- 
ful tab  kept  on  a  dozen  stenographers  from 
various  parts  of  the  institution  and  he 
found  that  eight  cents  was  the  minimum 
per  letter,  and  then  suggested  that  the 
salesman  deliver  a  few  machines  to  be  used 
in  various  parts  of  the  house  as  a  trial, 
show  the  girls  their  use,  and  then  if  it 
worked,  the  establishment  would  be  fully 
equipped. 

The  salesman  knew  better  than  to  take 
this  kind  of  an  order.  He  had  been  fight- 
ing stenographers'  prejudices  too  long  for 
that.  He  argued  that  as  the  man  had 
seen  the  advantages  of  the  machine  and 
had  demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  it  would  talk  and  save  him  money, 
the  logical  thing  to  do  was  to  put  in  the 
equipment. 

"If  you  adopt  this  the  girls  will  use  it," 
he  argued.  "If  you  put  it  up  to  them,  they 
won't  use  it,  I  can't  spend  time  trying  to 
break  down  the  prejudices  of  the  individ- 
ual operators  in  this  store." 

A  trial  seemed  to  the  head  man  to  be 
the  only  test,  so  the  salesman  went  out 
and  secured  an  operator  and  placed  her 
in  his  office  and  a.sked  him  to  dictate  his 
mail.  The  girl  handled  it  from  the  first 
letter  with  no  trouble. 

"You  have  seen  what  it  will  do  with  a 
girl  who  favors  its  use.  Now  suppose  you 
send  out  through  your  store  and  ask  sev- 
eral girls  whether  they  are  prejudiced 
against  the  machine  or  not.  When  you 
find  one  that  is  not,  call  her  in,"  suggested 
the  salesman. 

The  plan  w^s  adopted  and  several  girls 
said  they  wouldn't  use  the  machine,  but 
at  last  one  was  found  who  had  no  prefer- 
ence. She  was  tried  out  and  made  it  go. 
This  didn't  fully  satisfy  the  head  man,  so 
he  tried  again,  and  after  finding  three  or 
four  girls  without  prejudice  and  seeing 
them  operate,  he  decided  to  adopt  the  de- 
vice. Then  he  ran  up  against  the  preju- 
dices of  dictators,  but  he  had  demonstrated 
that  he  could  dictate  to  the  machine,  there- 
fore believed  others  could  do  the  same. 

He  was  now  ready  to  sign  an  order  and 
offered  to  place  a  machine  in  each  of  25 
departments,  but  the  salesman  stuck  out 
for  a  complete  equipment,  arguing  the 
advantage  of  standardization,   and  whep 
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he  finished,  he  had  the  head  man's  signa- 
ture to  an  order  for  110  talking  machines, 
which  was  the  largest  single  order  ever 
placed.  He  won  by  demonstration,  recog- 
nition of  the  prejudices  against  his  de\'ice 
and  persistence  in  going  after  what  he 
knew  his  customer  needed. 

Some  time  ago  a  certain  big  insurance 
company  wanted  to  commemorate  an  an- 
niversary by  giving  every  agent  through- 
out the  world  a  suitable  souvenir  of  the 
occasion.  Letters  were  sent  to  every  spe- 
cialty advertising  concern  in  the  country, 
and  samples  enough  were  received  to  fill 
a  good-sized  room.  They  were  all  arrang- 
ed on  tables,  numbered  and  indexed,  and 
the  president  was  to  go  through  theiti  and 
make  his  selection. 

A  young  man  representing  an  eastern 
house  called  to  get  facts  regarding  the 
awarding  of  the  contract.  He  was  hand- 
ed a  printed  letter  telling  what  was  want- 
ed. He  saw  the  vast  array  of  samples  and 
knew  that  the  chances  against  a  choice 
were  too  great  to  be  taken  in  such  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  as  that  before  him. 

Next  day  he  returned  and  sent  in  his 
card  to  the  president.  He  was  admitted 
and  when  he  began  to  state  his  business, 
the  president  referred  him  to  the  buyer. 

"But  you  don't  want  any  stock  article," 
argued  the  young  man.  "You  want  some- 
thing exclusive,  something  all  your  own, 
unlike  anything  else  ever  put  out,  and 
that  is  what  I  want  to  get  up  for  you." 

The  president  agreed,  and  then  the 
young  man  countered.  "I  would  suggest 
a  solid  gold  pencil  with  the  name  of  the 
agent  stamped  on  the  side,  put  up  in  a 
neat  package  with  an  engraved  letter  to 
go  with  it,  containing  an  engraved  re- 
ceipt. I  will  agree  to  get  this  up  for  you, 
take  care  of  the  mailing  and  checking  of 
receipts  and  guarantee  delivery  on  every 
package.  I  will  be  back  in  a  day  or  two 
with  samples." 

He  backed  out  of  the  place,  without  giv- 
ing the  president  time  to  think,  and  set  to 
work  to  execute  his  scheme.  It  took  a  lit- 
tle while  to  make  up  the  sample  as  he 
wanted  it.     He  made  up  the  gold  pencil 


with  the  president's  name  on  it,  placed  it 
in  the  package  he  had  planned,  had  the 
letter  and  card  engraved  just  as  it  would 
appear  when  it  went  out,  and  made  the 
whole  affair  as  costly  as  possible  and  as 
elegant  as  could  be  produced.  Then  he 
sat  down  to  figure  the  price.  In  the  quan- 
tity desired,  it  would  cost  $62,500.  This 
included  postage  and  every  other  item. 

For  a  week  he  practised  saying  $62,500. 
Every  night  as  he  went  to  bed  he  repeat- 
ed it.  When  he  got  up  in  the  morning 
and  all  day  long  he  said  it.  He  stood  be- 
fore the  glass  for  hours  saying  "$62,500, 
Mr.  Blank."  Finally,  he  believed  that  he 
could  say  $62,500  without  catching  his 
breath  and  as  naturally  as  though  he  was 
saying  $6.25.     Then  he  went  to  sr  ^  his 

man. 

The  package  and  the  plan  were  excep- 
tionally good.  The  president  was  pleased. 
The  salesman  described  the  difficulty  that 
would  be  experienced  if  they  tried  to  han- 
dle the  matter  in  their  office.  He  showed 
the  possibility  of  misdirected  packages  and 
the  consequent  loss,  the  time  consumed 
and  the  impracticability  of  attempting  to 
handle  it  with  his  force.  His  people  were 
all  busy  with  their  regular  work  and  if 
they  tried  to  handle  this  scheme  they 
could  not  hope  to  get  it  out  in  any  kind 
of  systematic  order,  and  something  had  to 
suffer.  So  well  did  he  paint  the  picture 
that  the  president  was  impressed  and  said 
that  that  was  what  he  wanted,  agreed  to 
supply  the  list  of  names  by  a  stated  time, 
and  then  asked  the  price. 

"Only  $62,500,"  repeated  the  salesman, 
"and  I  want  to  get  started  on  it  to-mor- 
row." 

While  he  was  saying  this  he  was  writing 
the  order.  Mechanically  he  passed  the 
order  blank  over  to  the  president,  who 
held  the  gold  pencil  in  his  hand  looking 
at  it.  He  turned  about,  signed  his  name, 
and  then  glanced  at  the  pencil  point,  as  if 
to  see  what  effect  it  had  had  on  it.  The 
salesman  hurried  out,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  gone  the  president  sent  for  the  buyer 
and  told  him  to  return  the  samples  in  the 
inspection  rooms  to  their  owners. 
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An  American  Gretna   Green 


THE  Wide  World  Magazine  contains 
an  account  of  a  remarkable  matri- 
monial Mecca  in  Tennessee,  whither 
eloping  copies  from  all  parts  of  the  States 
come  to  be  united  by  Mr.  Burroughs,  the 
"Marrying  Parson,"  who  has  a  record  of 
over  three  thousand  marriages  to  his  cre- 
dit. Mr.  Burroughs  runs  an  hotel  especi- 
ally for  the  accommodation  of  runaway 
couples,  and  has  performed  weddings  in 
all  sorts  of  exciting  circumstances. — The 
article  is  by  Mr.  Felix  J.  Koch. 

Sprawling  across  the  boundary  line  of 
two  States,  and  almost  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  two  other  States,  the  city  of  Bris- 
tol, Tennessee,  has  long  been  the  goal  of 
lovelorn  lads  and  lasses,  and  is  probably 
the  only  town  in  the  world  that  maintains 
a  hostelry  expressly  erected  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  eloping  couples. 

The  invisible  line  dividing  the  two 
States  has  for  more  than  fifty  years  been 
the  cause  of  unique  situations.  The 
troublesome  frontier  line  divides  the  elec- 
tric railway  in  halves  for  the  entire  dis- 
tance along  one  of  the  main  thorough- 
fares, and  it  is  possible  for  companions 
riding  within  a  foot  of  each  other  to  be 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  different  States. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Harrison  Burroughs, 
the  "Marrying  Parson,"  who  conceived 
the  scheme  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
strategic  position  of  Bristol  for  matrimon- 
ial purposes,  and  who  has  amassed  a  small 
competence  out  of  the  venture,  has  more 
than  three  thousand  couples  to  his  credit, 
of  whom  more  than  95  per  cent,  have  been 
runaways.  The  hotel  became  a  necessity 
in  order  that  he  might  take  better  care  of 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  his  guests. 
He  has  performed  marriage  ceremonies 
under  every  conceivable  circumstance — in 
a  carriage  racing  through  the  streets  at 
night,  with  an  irate  mother  in  full  pur- 
suit, and  with  the  couple  standing  in  the 
middle  of  a  moving  street-car,  the  tracks 
of  which  lay  in  different  States. 

A  unique  suit  for  divorce  that  has  just 
been  instituted  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 
may,  in  the  event  of  the  application  being 
endorsed  by  the  Courts,  be  the  means  of 
abolishing  the  most  famous  matrimonial 
Mecca  of  modern  times.  The  suit  involves 
the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  a  depu- 


ty marriage-license  clerk  at  Bristol  and  the 
charging  of  a  license  fee  in  excess  of  that 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Tennessee.  Mr, 
Burroughs  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
outcome  of  this  case,  which  is  one  of  the 
few  that  have  ever  resulted  from  a  mar- 
riage performed  at  Bristol.  The  necessity 
for  the  presence  of  a  clerk  at  Bristol  came 
with  the  changing  of  the  law  of  Tennes- 
see making  the  marriageable  age  sixteen 
years  and  requiring  Mr.  Burroughs  to  give 
bond  not  to  marry  any  person  of  illegal 
age. 

Twenty  years  ago  Parson  Burroughs 
was  ^  Baptist  minister  in  Bristol.  His  ser- 
vices were  so  frequently  requested  for  ty- 
ing the  nuptial  knot  for  runaway  couples, 
and  the  remuneration  therefor  so  satis- 
factory, that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  de- 
voting himself  exclusively  to  this  unpre- 
cedented occupation.  He  has  since  acquir- 
ed considerable  wealth  from  the  business, 
and  for  years  has  had  no  other  source  of 
income,  having  long  since  resigned  from 
active  work  in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs is  now  seventy-seven  years  of  age, 
and  is  well  in  the  running  for  the  world's 
record  as  a  marrying  parson.  His  Am- 
erican "Gretna  Green"  has  long  since  be- 
come famous. 

Parson  Burroughs's  curious  business  is 
made  possible  by  the  stringent  matrimoni- 
al laws  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
The  laws  of  these  States  require  that  ap- 
plicants for  marriage  licences,  unless  both 
have  the  written  consent  of  their  parents 
or  guardians,  shall  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age  or  upwards.  But  while  the  laws  of 
these  two  States  were  the  basis  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  matrimonial  Mecca,  the 
marriages  solemnized  at  Bristol  have  not 
been  confined  to  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia elopers  alone.  Runaway  couples 
from  various  States,  including  Kentucky, 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Pennsylvania,  and  California,  have 
all  sought  peace  and  happiness  in  Parson 
Burrough's  haven.  Inquiries  have  also 
reached  the  venerable  minister  from  for- 
eign countries,  including  England,  Ire- 
land and  Mexico. 

So  widespread  has  Mr.  Burroughs's 
fame  b.ecorne  that  it  not  jnfre(3[ently  hap.- 
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pens  that  he  marries  from  two  to  four 
couples  at  one  time,  one  ceremony  and  one 
blessing  answering  for  all.  Quite  recently 
he  was  called  upon  to  marry  five  couples 
simultaneously.  He  had  barely  completed 
the  service  when  two  more  young  couples 
were  ushered  into  the  reception-room,  re- 
questing the  services  of  the  man  who  has 
earned  the  title  of  "strenuous  uniter  of 
young  lives." 

A  remarkable  coincidence  in  connection 
with  this  wholesale  mariage  was  that  each 
of  the  seven  brides  had  given  precisely  the 
same  excuse  in  order  to  get  away  from 
home.  All  the  couples  were  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  they  all  arrived  by  the  same 
train,  but  it  was  not  until  the  whole  party 
had  been  received  by  the  minister,  who 
was  in  waiting  at  the  depot  for  the  larger 
batch,  that  they  realized  the  possibility 
of  so  unique  a  ceremony.  Each  of  the 
young  women  had  been  excused  from 
home  upon  the  understanding  that  she  was 
to  attend  commencement  exercises  at  the 
historic  Emory  and  Henry  College,  in 
Washington  County.  Cupid,  however, 
had  so  contrived  that  the  sweetheart  of 
each  of  the  girls  was  in  waiting  for  her, 
and  each  couple,  instead  of  calling  for 
tickets  to  the  Emory  station,  purchased 
transportation  to  Bristol.  It  was  an  hour 
of  absorbing  interest  to  the  seven  brides 
when  thev  learned  from  one  another  that 
they  had  planned  their  elopements  simil- 
arly. The  marriages  for  that  day  united 
Miss  Lou  Ferris  and  Thomas  Colly,  of 
Washington  County;  Miss  Cora  Hender- 
son and  Frank  Coudy,  of  Smyth  v^ounty; 
Miss  Gaynelle  Nace  and  R.  L.  Ruble,  of 
Botetourt  County;  Miss  Willie  Morgan 
and  William  Goff ,  of  Washington  County ; 
Miss  Lucy  Ellen  Hancock  and  Asa  B. 
laancock,  of  Wvthe  County;  Miss  Netty 
Rvan  and  William  Spickard,  ot  ..larion, 
Va. ;  and  Miss  Kate  Barker  and  Frank 
^aeppard,  of  Montgomery  County. 

All  the  eloping  couples  arrive  at  the 
Union  Passenger  Station,  which  is  situat- 
ed within  the  boundary  of  Virginia,  but 
within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  State  line  and 
Tennessee  soil.  Parson  Burroughs  invari- 
ably meets  the  trains  upon  their  arrival, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  he  is  disappoint- 
ed in  securing  a  couple.  In  many  in- 
stances the  irate  parents  of  the  eloping 
pair  telegraph  to  the  Bristol  i,va.)  au- 
thorities to  arrest  the  couple  upon  their  ar- 


rival. In  such  cases  Parson  Burroughs 
usually  hurries  the  lovers  across  into  Ten- 
nessee, where  they  are  safe  from  moles- 
tation. Always  alert,  when  he  sees  an 
officer  watching  for  a  train,  his  suspicion 
is  immediately  aroused,  and  he  invariably 
uses  his  best  efforts  to  get  to  the  couple 
first.  Long  experience  has  tai^sjHl  Mr. 
Burroughs  how  to  distinguish  possible 
runaways  from  the  mass  of  people  leaving 
the  trains.  He  has  the  sympathy  of  the 
police,  too,  in  his  undertaking,  and  they 
have  frequently  been  charged  with  not 
exercising  due  diligence  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  elopers  until  the  "uniter  of  hearts" 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  spirit  them 
across  the  hne  into  another  State. 

Parson  Burroughs  has  absolutely  no 
scruples  about  disparity  of  age  between  the 
bride  and  groom.  He  says  that  age  is  a 
matter  to  be  settled  between  a  prospective 
bride  and  her  husband.  If  they  are  sat- 
isfied, and  the  bride  is  sixteen  years  of 
age  or  over,  as  provided  by  the  laws  of 
Tennessee,  he  will  perform  the  rites.  He 
has  a  stereotyped  form  of  congratulation, 
which  he  sometimes  improves  upon,  and 
which  is  calculated  to  make  the  groom 
feel  so  pleased  with  himself  that  he  is 
only  too  glad  to  pay  the  parson  a  hand- 
some fee.  He  receives  many  letters  from 
the  couples  he  has  married  in  years  past, 
but  seldom  recalls  them  without  a  refer- 
ence to  his  ledger,  in  which  the  names  of 
practically  all  the  six  thousand  people 
whom  he  has  joined  together  are  recorded. 

Parson  Burroughs  is  somewhat  reluc- 
tant to  say  just  how  old  he  is,  but  declares 
that  he  expects  to  marry  his  four- 
thousandth  couple,  which  is  an  indication 
that  he  expects  to  live  a  few  years  \onger. 
He  is  confidently  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  children  of  his  earlier 
couples  will  themselves  come  io  him 
blithely  on  a  similar  errand. 

So  steadily  did  the  stream  of  elopers  in- 
crease after  the  establishment  of  the  Mecca 
by  Parson  Burroughs  that  when  the  old 
Nickels  House,  in  which  the  minister  first 
began  his  career,  crumbled  into  decay 
eight  years  ago,  he  began  the  construction 
of  an  hotel  near  the  Union  Depot,  which 
he  had  designed  especially  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  bridal  couples.  The  hotel 
is  modern  in  every  respect,  and  is  situated 
in  one  of  the  best  sections  of  the  city.  It 
is  located  directly  on  the  State  line,  so  that 
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it  i8  possible  to  marry  a  couple  in  either 
Virginia  or  Tennessee,  as  the  case  may 
warrant,  merely  by  walking  from  one 
room  into  another. 

The  completion  of  the  new  hotel 
brought  to  Bristol  a  greater  number  of 
eloping  brides  than  ever  before,  and  they 
continue  to  arrive — by  train,  on  horse- 
back, in  buggies  and  automobiles,  while 
now  and  then  those  of  the  humbler  class, 
just  as  determined  as  the  others  to  mate 
and  be  happy  ever  after,  make  the  trip 
afoot,  climing  mountains  and  risking  the 
hazards  of  perilous  journeys.  Since  the 
establishment  of  his  business,  whether  his 
hotel  guests  have  been  few  or  many.  Par- 
son Burroughs  has  been  enabled  to  live 
comfortably.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
the  three  thousand  couples  he  has  mar- 
ried he  has  received  in  fees  more  than 
fifteen  thosand  dollars. 

The  marriages  performed  by  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, needless  to  say,  include  many 
unique  and  romantic  affairs.  It  frequent- 
ly happens  that  the  bride  is  a  girl  of  six- 
tenn  and  the  groom  a  widower  of  from 
forty  to  sixty,  while  sometimes  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  Irate  fathers  have  been  known 
to  follow  their  fleeing  daughters  across 
mountains  and  over  frozen  snows,  some- 
times to  capture  them  and  take  them  back, 
but  more  frequently  to  learn  that  the 
couple  had  arrived  at  Bristol  ahead  of 
them,  and  that  the  marriage  had  already 
taken  place.  Hardly  a  week  passes  that 
does  not  bring  to  Parson  Burroughs's 
door  a  pair  of  lovers  who  have  journeyed 
over  mountains  on  horseback  for  a  day 
and  a  night,  sometimes  in  wintry  weather. 

Some  years  ago  a  mountain  boy  and 
girl  rode  up  to  the  door  of  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs's house  on  a  mule,  the  girl  seated 
on  a  coffee-sack  behind  her  lover.  The 
love-smitten  youth  was  clad  in  a  suit  of 
Kentucky  jeans  and  wore  a  weather-beaten 
slouch  hat  and  brogan  shoes.  The  girl 
on  the  coffee-sack  was  gowned  in  white, 
with  blue  dots,  and  wore  an  India  rubber 
engagement  ring.  Pulling  on  the  reins 
to  stop  the  mule,  the  youthful  mountain- 
eer yelled,  "Hello!"  and  the  parson  came 
to  the  door. 

"Is  this  ther  place  where  yer  marry 
folks?"  queried  the  rustic. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How  much  do  yer  charge  fer 
maryin'  ?" 


"According  to  a  man's  purse,  sir.  Would 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  be  too  much?" 

"I  ken  beat  thet  in  North  Car'lina." 

And  without  waiting  for  another  offer 
the  youngster  spurred  the  old  mule  and 
rode  off,  the  girl  clinging  to  him  with  both 
arms. 

Usually,  however,  the  grooms  are  will- 
ing enough  to  pay  the  marriage  fee.  Par- 
son Burroughs  has  received  as  much  as 
twenty-five  dollars  from  a  happy  bride- 
groom, but  now  and  then  there  comes 
a  man  who  wants  to  haggle. 

Whether  it  is  legal  or  not,  it  has  hap- 
pened that  couples  have  been  married 
while  standing  in  the  centre  of  State 
Street,  joining  hands  across  the  frontier 
line,  the  bride  in  one  State  and  the  groom 
in  the  other. 

Some  years  ago  a  young  man  and  his 
sweetheart  were  married  on  a  moving 
street-car,  one  in  Tennessee  and  the  other 
in  Virginia.  More  recently  still  Parson 
Burroughs  took  a  couple  from  one  coach 
in  a  train  while  the  angry  mother  of  the 
girl  stepped  from  a  coach  in  their  immedi- 
ate rear.  Both  parties  made  a  break  for 
waiting  cabs,  and  a  remarkable  race 
through  the  streets  of  Bristol  ensued. 
With  the  hack  rolling  and  jostling,  skid- 
ding around  corners  on  two  wheels,  Mr. 
Burroughs  balanced  himself  in  front  of 
the  frightened  couple  and  pronounced 
them  man  and  wife.  He  received  a  tre- 
mendous tongue-lashing  from  the  angry 
parent  when  she  finally  came  up  with 
them,  but  the  marriage,  of  course,  stood. 

As  an  active  advocate  of  the  institution 
of  marriage  Parson  Burroughs  is  entitled 
to  some  consideration.  He  has  unques- 
tionably done  more  toward  fostering  con- 
nubial society  than  any  other  man  in  the 
South,  if  not  in  the  entire  country.  He 
naturally  feels  proud  of  his  unique  dis- 
tinction, and  continues  to  labor  in  Cupid's 
vineyard  with  unabated  interest,  confident 
in  the  belief  that  he  is  rendering  society 
a  great  service.  With  a  mind  rich  in  ex- 
periences, Bristol's  veteran  parson,  with 
an  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  come,  dwelling  undisturbed  just 
across  the  State  line  from  Virginia,  is 
carrying  on  a  perpetual  business  for  which 
he  would  be  called  to  account  under  laws 
that  exist  less  than  a  stone's  throw  from 
his  door. 
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Parson  Burroughs  is  watching  with  in- 
terest the  progress  of  the  divorce  suit  al- 
ready referred  to,  which  may  have  the 
eltect  of  breaiiing  up  his  Mecca  and  spoil- 
ing the  curious  industry  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  life.  If  a  divorce  is  granted 
in  this  case,  hundreds  of  other  marriages 
that  have  been  'performed  under  similar 
conditions  and  circumstances  will  be  an- 
nulled. There  is  no  denial  made  that  an 
extra  clerk  has  been  maintained  at  Bristol, 
and  that  an  excess  fee  has  been  charged 
for  licences  in  order  to  support  the  ad- 
ditional office.  It  is  maintained  that  this 
was,  and  is,  purely  a  matter  of  accommo- 
dation to  eloping  couples  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  found  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  their  desires.  The  fate  of  Mr. 
Burroughs's  business  apparently  hinges 
upon  the  outcome.  In  the  meantime  he  is 
going  ahead  with  his  marriage  bureau, 
striving  with  might  and  main  to  achieve 
a  record  of  four  thousand  marriages. 

"I  have  been  criticized,"  he  says,  "for 
marrying  so  many  young  people.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  criticism  is  undesen^ed.  I 
believe  that,  as  a  rule,  those  who  come 
here  and  get  married  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  their  parents  turn  out  better 
than  those  who  are  married  with  parental 
consent.  Of  the  three  thousand  couples 
I  have  married  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace, 
only  about  half-a-dozen  couples  have  been 
divorced.      I    do    not    believe    that    the 


matches  made  at  home  will  compare  fav- 
orably with  this  record. 

"When  young  people  run  away  and 
marry  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  their 
parents  they  are  prompted  in  this  course 
by  a  mutual  love.  It  is  not  so  often  the 
case  that  the  matches  made  at  home  are 
of  this  character,  for  it  freqently  happens 
that  a  girl  marries  to  please  her  parents — 
only  to  bring  sorrow  to  her  own  heart. 
It  is  my  experience  that  those  who  marry 
because  of  mutual  affection  are  the  ones 
most  likely  to  be  happy  in  wedded  life. 
Parents  cannot  command  their  daughters 
to  love  their  husbands,  but  they  can  per- 
suade them  to  marry  men  chosen  for 
them. 

"I  am  now  under  bond  to  perform  no 
illegal  marriages.  Formerly  I  was  per- 
mitted to  marry  persons  not  younger  than 
thirteen  years,  but  the  law  has  been  chang- 
ed in  Tennessee  so  that  the  youngest  legal 
age  for  either  bride  or  bridegroom  is  six- 
teen years.  I  must  have  positive  proof 
that  neither  one  of  the  couple  is  younger 
than  sixteen  years  before  my  services  are 
available.  I  have  been  criticized  by  the 
local  ministry  for  my  alleged  persistency 
in  marrying  minors.  All  that  I  have  to 
say  in  defence  is  that  I  never  violate  the 
law,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  my  record 
will  be  found  to  be  one  of  happy  homes 
established,  of  which  true  love  is  the  sec- 
ret." 


Wanted  —  Leisure 


BELOW  we  re-print  a  delightful  edi- 
torial which  appears  under  Temple 
Scott's  name  in  the  Forum. 
Making  a  living  is  not  living;  making 
a  living  is  only  a  means  to  living.  We 
have  not  thought  of  this,  of  course.  We 
are  so  tasked  in  the  work  that  we  have 
not  the  time  in  which  to  recover  ourselves 
for  reflection.  We  never  do  recovei?  our- 
selves. Ourselves  are  lost,  drowned  in  the 
flood  of  labor  and  the  waves  of  competi- 
tion. We  are  so  accustomed  to  spend  the 
best  years  of  our  lives  in  efforts  to  keep 
alive  that  living  is  come  to  mean  working 
in  order  to  be  able  to  go  on  working.  The 
wage  is  not   the    stepping-stone    to  inde- 


pendence; it  is  the  exchange  value  of  the 
indispensable  daily  bread.  So  ingrained 
in  us  is  this  habit  of  work  that  we  even 
count  ourselves  fortunate  and  think  our- 
selves happy  when  we  have  secured  a 
position  which  assures  us  the  work.  Like 
the  negro  laundress  who  thought  herself 
lucky  in  tlie  husband  who  saw  to  it  that 
she  did  not  want  a  day's  washing,  we  also 
are  grateful  that  each  to-morrow  finds  the 
work  ready  for  our  hands  to  do.  For 
work  means  food  and  shelter;  and  food 
and  a  shelter  mean  life.  Life,  quotha! 
God  help  us ! 

The  day's  work  done  we  go  home  to 
rest,  to  regain  the  strength  lost,  for  the 
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next  day's  work,  if  we  can.  Perhaps  anx- 
iety about  the  work  prevents  us  from  rest- 
ing; then  we  lie  awake  disturbed  and  dis- 
tressed. Perhaps  the  work  absorbs^our 
whole  thoughts;  then  is  every  other  inter- 
est excluded — ^self,  friends,  wife  and  fam- 
ily, home  and  the  duties  of  social  life.  We 
are  machines  that  are  run  down  each 
evening,  to  be  cranked  up  again  each 
morning.  And  we  are  glad  thus  to  labor. 
Thank  God  for  work,  we  cry,  when  sor- 
row or  affliction  visits  us.  In  work,  at  any 
rate,  we  can  drown  our  troubles.  Work  is 
the  sustainer  of  hope,  the  comforter  and 
soother  in  times  of  despair;  the  one  rem- 
edy for  the  thousand  heart-ills  which  af- 
flict us  in  this  Vale  of  Tears.  Great  writers 
have  penned  vibrating  dithyrambs  in 
praise  of  work.  "Blessed  are  the  horny 
hands  of  toil;"  "Yet  toil  on,  toil  on;  thou 
art  in  thy  duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may;" 
"To  labor  is  to  pray;"  "To  labor  is  the  lot 
of  man  below;"  "Labor  is  independent 
and  proud."  They  write  the  word  with  a 
capital  letter  as  if  it  were  in  itself  a  splen- 
did and  inspiring  truth.  They  have  rais- 
ed a  new  idol  for  us  to  worship.  Oh, 
idolatrous  and  Sabbathless  Satans! 

It  is  a  melancholy  utinam,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  would  say,  this  inhuman 
craving  for  work — the  cry  of  the  starving 
for  food,  the  prayer  of  the  lost  for  success, 
the  petition  of  the  condemned  for  respite. 
The  will  to  live  is  so  strong  in  us,  and  the 
way  to  live  so  narrow  and  crowded,  that 
the  market  for  labor  is  like  a  battlefield 
with  the  fight  still  going  on.  For  we  have 
found  out  but  one  means  of  living — 
killing  the  weaker  and  taking  his  place. 
And  yet  the  work  we  get  is  not  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  spirit;  it  does  not  ennoble 
us.  We  grasp  after  it  with  the  convulsive, 
passionate  hands  of  the  drowning  man 
stretching  for  a  spar  that  will  float  him  to 
a  haven;  and  when  the  haven  is  reached 
we  find  ourselves  harnessed  to  a  mortar- 
wheel.  Like  stupid  oxen  or  blind  horses 
we  go,  henceforward,  round  and  round  in 
a  daily  grind.  And  man's  free  spirit  is 
killed.  "Thou  toilest  for  the  altogether 
indispensable,  for  daily  bread."  What 
a  satire  on  living  is  this  making  a  living ! 

Is  it  not  time  we  took  thought  a  little 
on  this  business  of  work?  I  am  not  rail- 
ing against  the  toil  for  the  daily  bread.  I 
am  ready  to  agree  with  all  the  fine  things 
that  have  been  and  can  be  said  of  it.    But 


I  do  denounce  and  stigmatize  as  contempt- 
ible and  unmanly  that  attitude  toward  the 
work  we  are  compelled  to  do,  which  ac- 
cepts it  as  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of 
human  aspiration.  This  is  not  work,  it  is 
drudgery,  and  as  such  it  is  degrading  and 
enslaving.  As  it  is  practised  and  under- 
stood to-day  in  the  thousands  of  centres 
of  modern  civilization,  this  drudgery  is 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  influences  that 
can  afflict  mankind.  There  is  nothing 
sacred  in  it,  nothing  beautiful,  nothing 
worthy.  Go  through  a  modern  depart- 
ment store  and  tell  me  if  the  work  done 
there  by  the  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
young  women  is  either  worthy  or  beauti- 
ful or  sacred.  Examine  the  factories,  the 
coal  mines,  the  railroads,  the  offices  of 
merchants  and  newspapers  and  shop- 
keepers, and  show  me  there  the  sanctity 
and  the  beauty  of  labor.  Oh,  yes,  all 
these  creatures  are  earning  their  living. 
Some  of  them  have,  perhaps,  found  the 
work  fitted  for  them  and  have  made  in- 
ventions and  improvements  in  the  enter- 
prises with  which  they  are  associated. 
Some  have  even  progressed  in  position  and 
have  themselves  become  employers.  What 
of  it  all?  Have  they  done  anything  more 
than  making  a  living?  And  if  they  have 
saved  money,  if  even  they  have  become 
millionaires,  have  they  done  anything 
more  than  work?  Do  they  do  anything 
more  than  go  on  working?  If  they  do — 
then  for  what?  For  doing  more  work, 
and  more  work?  For  making  more 
money  and  more  money?  And  this  is 
living ! 

I  hear  you !  You  are  telling  me  that  it 
is  through  work  that  these  United  States 
have  become  the  leading  country  in  the 
commerce  of  the  globe;  that  it  is  through 
work  America  is  richer  and  more  power- 
ful than  any  other  country.  I  do  not 
doubt  it.  But  have  these  United  States 
become  a  country  in  which  men  and 
women  are  freer,  as  they  set  out  to  be? 
Are  the  people  of  this  country  wiser, 
nobler,  more  sanely  brotherly  to  each 
other,  more  intellectually  honest  and  up- 
right, more  premeditatedly  kindly  and  in- 
telligently humane  than  the  people  of 
other  civilized  countries?  I  doubt  it. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  here  as  it  is 
the  world  over.  They  had  grafters  in 
Rome  and  we  have  grafters  in  New  York. 
They  have  vested  interests  in  Europe  and 
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we  have  politicians  and  trusts  in  America. 
They  have  debilitating  armies  and  navies 
in  the  old  world,  and  we  have  their  like 
in  the  new.  We  have  not  changed  much 
by  taking  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
and  founding  a  new  republic.  This  new 
English  republic  is  not  such  an  advance 
on  the  old  English  monarchy  that  we 
need  boast  much  about  it.  We  had  the 
chance  to  make  it  an  advance,  but  we  did 
not  use  it.  We  did  not  use  it  because  we 
did  not  know  how.  And  we  did  not  know 
how  because  we  dia  not  understand  that 
the  difference  between  a  republic  and  a 
monarchy  is  profounder  than  the  mere 
superficial  difference  in  government;  we 
did  not  realize  that  a  democracy  meant 
not  only  political  and  legal  freedom  but 
economic  freedom  also. 

The  old  feudal  system  was  a  military 
system.  The  basic  assumption  of  the  sys- 
tem was  that  men  were  not  equal.  Under 
it  the  monarch  flourished  as  a  kind  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  nation  as  an 
army,  and  he  had  his  generals  and  cap- 
tains in  his  barons  and  overlords.  It  de- 
veloped an  aristocracy  and  class  divisions. 
The  workingman  took  his  place  among 
the  lower  classes.  He  worked  for  his  su- 
perior because  he  was  a  unit  in  an  army  in 
which  the  employer  was  his  captain  or 
lord  or  baron — ^he  was  his  vassal,  serf  or 
slave.  He  is  still  in  these  lower  classes, 
to-day,  in  monarchical  countries.  He  is 
■^till  there  because  the  feudal  system  is  still 
the  system  of  business  and  the  employ- 
ment of  labor.  The  wage-earner  is  part 
of  a  militariat  exactly  similar  to  any  mili- 
tary organization.  As  an  individual  he 
does  not  count.  He  counts  only  as  a  frac- 
tion of  a  larger  unit — the  factory,  the 
brewery,  the  railway  corporation,  the  min- 
ing enterprise,  the"  store,  the  mercantile 
office.  It  is  these  larger  units  that  are 
considered  in  estimating  the  power  and 
prosperity  of  a  nation.  But  so  considered 
a  nation  is  not  rich  and  not  powerful,  but 
poverty-stricken,  crime-infested  and  un- 
stable as  water.  It  cannot  be  otherwise 
when  the  few  are  enriched  at  the  expense 
of  the  many. 

The  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence rejected  monarchy  and  its  attendant 
aristocracy  and  class  distinctions.  It  de- 
clared as  truth — that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  It  left  no  room  for  an  aristocracy 
or  class  distinctions  in  government.    But 


it  did  not  reject  the  militariat  system  in 
business.  That  system  is  still  in  vogue  in 
this  country  as  it  is  in  every  country  of 
the  world.  Under  it  the  wage-earner  is 
relegated  to  a  class  subservient  to  the  em- 
ployer in  business  and  to  the  plutocrat  in 
social  life.  So  that  the  laborer  is  now  in 
the  same  position,  economically  and 
socially,  as  the  vassal  and  serf  were  under 
the  old  miUtary  feudal  system.  In  other 
words,  the  laborer  is  the  wage-slave.  It 
is  true,  he  is  now  free  to  remonstrate  and 
combat  by  means  of  unions,  but  his 
remonstrance  and  opposition  avail  him 
little  so  long  as  the  system  under  which 
he  works  compels  him  to  devote  the  major 
part  of  his  daily  life  to  making  a  living. 
No  wage-earner  can  be  free  in  any  real 
sense  if  he  must  labor  for  a  wage  from 
eight  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the 
evening. 

I  have  said  that  the  difference  between 
a  monarchy  and  a  democracy  is  profound- 
er than  the  superficial  difference  in  gov- 
ernment. I  mean  by  that  that  govern- 
ment, whether  by  a  king  or  a  president, 
is  the  same  at  bottom,  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  people  governed.  In  republics  as  in 
monarchies  the  people  are  governed  by 
officials;  and  it  matters  little  whether 
these  be  elected  by  the  people  or  selected 
by  the  king.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  a  dictator  would  choose  more 
wisely  than  the  voters.  The  real  differ- 
ence between  a  democracy  and  a  mon- 
archy is  in  what  I  might  call  the  soul 
attitude  of  the  individuals  governed,  and 
that  attitude  is  altogether  different  in  a 
democracy  from  what  it  is  in  a  monarchy. 
It  is  different  in  that  in  a  democracy  the 
imit,  for  the  first  time,  counts.  He  is  not 
merely  a  member  of  a  social  organization ; 
he  is  not  only  one  individual  in  a  nation ; 
he  is  not  simply  a  number  in  a  regiment 
of  soldiers;  he  is  all  these,  but  he  is  also 
a  man.  It  was  to  preserve  him  and  his 
individuality ;  it  was  to  safeguard  him  and 
his  rights;  it  was  to  assert  him  and  his 
soul  that  the  democracy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  founded.  Other- 
wise the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence are  blasphemy.  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident^ — that  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights ;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
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"Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness!" 

Buried  in  foul  basements  and  bereft  of 
sunlight  and  air,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  men  and  young  women  are  daily 
occupied  in  a  deadly  routine  of  employ- 
ment at  tasks  that  concern  them  only  in 
so  far  as  their  accomplishment  brings 
them  a  weekly  wage.  They  are  stitching 
garments,  treading  sewing-machines, 
pounding  typewriters,  inserting  meaning- 
less figures  in  ponderous  ledgers,  packing 
parcels,  turning  cranks.  And  they  are 
doing  these  tasks  from  early  morn  till 
dewy  eve.  Without,  the  blue  sky  is  ef- 
fulgent in  golden  sunlight,  and  trees  are 
blossoming,  birds  singing,  clouds  sailing 
and  gentle  breezes  blowing.  But  the  toil- 
ers see  nothing  and  feel  nothing  of  what 
is  doing  without.  They  have  not  the  time ; 
they  are  too  busy  asserting  their  God- 
given  rights  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  "Blessed  are  the  horny 
hands  of  toill" 

Enclosed  in  the  storeyed  lofts  of  depart- 
ment stores  are  other  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands, standing  through  the  livelong  day, 
serving  customers,  waiting  on  exacting  and 
irritating  women,  scribbling  bills,  display- 
ing articles  for  sale,  anxiously  glancing 
the  while  at  the  task-master  who  walks 
the  lofts  with  the  threat  of  punishment  in 
his  eye.  Some  of  them  catch  glimpses 
through  the  windows  of  a  gleaming  river 
and  purple  hills;  but  they  have  no  time 
to  look  long.  They  dream  of  these  beau- 
tiful things  on  their  way  home  in  the 
evening  when  they  are  tired  and  worn 
out.  Not  for  them  are  these  pleasant 
places;  they  are  too  busy  proving  their 
rights  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  "To  labor  is  the  lot  of  man 
below  I" 

In  stuffy  little  shops  are  thousands  of 
others — husbands  and  wives  and  children 
— smirking,  genuflexing,  tricking,  flatter- 
ing, deceiving,  begging  customers  into 
buying  the  wares  they  are  offering  for 
sale.  From  seven  or  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing until  seven,  eight,  nine  and  even  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  they  are  engaged  in  this 
degrading  labor.  They  have  no  time  for 
anything  else;  for  if  they  took  the  time 
their  neighbor  storekeeper  might  take  cus- 
tomers away  from  them.  Moreover,  they 
must,  at  any  cost,  make  good  their  un- 
alienable rights  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the 


pursuit  of  happiness."    "Toil  on,  toil  on ; 
thou  art  in  thy  duty,  be  out  of  it  who 

Digging  in  mines,  delving  the  earth, 
spinning  in  mills,  forging  and  hammer- 
ing in  factories  are  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  others,  face-begrimed,  callous- 
handed,  narrow-chested  creatures  who  may 
be  men  and  women,  but  they  look  like 
parchment-stretched  skeletons.  These  have 
never  even  tasted  joy;  they  are  only  rav- 
enous for  existence.  They  are  the  slaves 
of  captains  of  industry.  Their  pleasures 
are  debilitating  excitements,  body-racking 
indulgence,  and  soul-destroying  satisfac- 
tions. And  these,  too,  are  God-endowed 
with  rights  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  "Labor  is  independ- 
ent and  proud!" 

Ask  any  one  of  these  millions  of  wage- 
slaves  if  he  is  happy;  ask  him  what  he  is 
doing  and  why  he  is  doing  it.  This  will 
be  his  best  answer,  even  when  he  has  suc- 
ceeded; in  the  words  of  the  shop-keeper, 
Madame  Bernin,  in  Brieux'  play,  Mater- 
nite,  he  will  say: 

"No;  we  have  not  been  happy,  because 
we  have  used  ourselves  up  with  hunting 
for  happiness.  We  meant  to  'get  there'; 
we  have  'got  there,'  but  at  what  a  price? 
Oh,  I  know  the  road  to  fortune.  At  first, 
miserable  sordid  economy,  passionate 
greed;  then  the  fierce  struggle  of  trickery 
and  deceit,  always  flattering  your  custom- 
ers, always  living  in  terror  of  failure. 
Tears,  lies,  envy,  contempt,  suffering  for 
yourself  and  for  everyone  round  you.  I've 
been  through  it  and  a  bitter  experience 
it  was.  We're  determined  that  our  chil- 
dren shan't.  Our  children !  We  have 
only  two,  but  we  meant  to  have  only  one. 
That  extra  one  meant  double  toil  and 
hardship.  Instead  of  being  a  husband 
and  wife,  helping  one  another,  we  have 
been  two  business  partners,  watching  each 
other  like  enemies,  perpetually  quarreling, 
even  with  our  very  pillow,  over  our  ex- 
penditure and  our  mistakes.  Finally  we 
succeeded;  and  now  we  can't  enjoy  our 
wealth  because  we  don't  know  how  to  use 
it,  and  because  our  later  years  are  poison- 
ed by  memories  of  the  hateful  past  of  suf- 
fering and  rancor." 

"Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness!" 

Go  into  the  millions  of  city  homes,  or 
what  we  may  call  homes  as  a  pathetic 
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compliment  to  those  who  live  in  them, 
and  see  how  they  fare  there,  these  assert- 
ers  of  divine  rights.  What  are  these  places, 
when  they  are  not  just  bearable?  The 
breeding  grounds  of  crime  and  the  farms 
of  prostitution — poisonous  weeds  that 
spring  up  in  a  night  from  the  soil  of  pov- 
erty. Ask  them  what  God  is  doing  for 
them;  and  if  they  understand  your  ques- 
tion, they  will  answer:  "God  gives  us  eyes 
— to  cry  with,"  They  compel  themselves 
to  forget  their  state  when  they  can  weep 
no  more.  These  are  the  women  whose 
lives  have  been  broken  on  the  wheel  of 
competition  and  crushed  beneath  the  Jug- 
gernaut car  of  the  militariat  system.  And 
they  always  carry  with  them  an  added 
source  of  suffering — the  corpse  of  the 
woman  they  had  hoped  to  be.  "Yet  toil 
on,  toil  on,  thou  art  in  thy  duty,  be  out 
of  it  who  may!" 

Watch  the  farmer  at  his  work  and  his 
family  at  their  daily  tasks.  The  pageant 
of  landscape  and  of  sky  passes  by  them 
unseen.  They  are  bowed  and  bent  earth- 
ward. For  a  brief  moment  they  look  up ; 
but  their  eyes  are  blind.  For  a  short 
space  they  plod  homeward  a  weary  way 
and  leave  the  world  to  darkness  and  them- 
selves to  brutish  sleep.  He  is  his  own 
taskmaster,  with  the  whip  of  anxiety  to 
spur  him  on  to  efiFort  after  effort.  His 
wife  scarce  knows  what  it  is  not  to  work; 
for  there  are  "chores"  to  do  every  day, 
Sundays  as  well  as  week  days.  The  grind 
of  their  toil  has  worn  their  faces  to  un- 
lovely lines.  They  live  on  hope — the 
hope  that  marries  the  daughter,  and  edu- 
cates the  son  for  the  ministry  or  fits  him 
for  the  labor  of  the  cities.  They  suck 
sustenance  out  of  the  earth  with  life- 
spending  gasps.  Each  day's  labor  is  a 
crucifixion  of  love  on  the  market  cross. 
Yet  they  are  told  that  "To  labor  is  to 
pray!" 

See  the  employer  at  his  office  desk, 
tricking,  cajoling,  swindling,  haggling, 
directing,  smiling,  desiring,  and  doing  the 
many  other  worthy  and  unworthy  acts 
that  he  calls  business.  He  also  is  harness- 
ed to  the  mortar-wheel.  He  is  the  blind 
leading  the  blind.  He  is  the  slave  of  his 
enterprise,  the  creature  of  his  success. 
Listen  to  him,  in  his  hours  of  ease,  at  the 
restaurant,  in  the  theatre,  or  at  his  own 
dining-table,  and  he  is  saying,  "Dollars, 
dollars,  dollars !"  If  other  words  fall  from 


his  lips  they  have  reference  to  dollars;  if 
he  talks  of  art,  it  is  in  terms  of  dollars; 
if  he  descants  of  pleasure  it  is  in  the 
language  of  the  market-place;  if  he 
speaks  of  love  it  is  with  synonyms 
for  money.  He  knows  no  God  but  the 
Golden  Calf,  and  no  joy  but  the  fever  of 
desire.  And  he  is  oppressed  with  worry 
and  depressed  by  anxiety.  He  makes 
thousands  in  a  day  and  loses  them  in  a 
night.  He  is  the  gambler  offspring  of 
competition  and  the  militariat  system.  He 
is  Time's  slave;  he  is  the  chained  driver 
of  the  competition  car,  doomed  for  life  to 
cross  and  re-cross  the  Bridge  of  Sighs. 
And  in  his  wake  follow  the  groans  of  the 
hungry  and  the  moans  of  the  stricken. 
Yet  he  cannot  help  them  because  he  is 
himself  stricken;  he  is  the  slave  of  the 
system  which  compels  him  to  do  what  he 
does.  Deep  in  his  heart  he  is  moved  to 
compassion  and  charity,  but  he  can  only 
talk  in  the  language  of  dollars,  and  he 
knows  no  other  mediator.  His  wealth  has 
ruined  his  manhood  and  his  home  is  a 
sepulchre  of  still-born  hopes  and  frus- 
trated happiness.  He  also  may  pray  for 
grace,  but  it  is  too  late  to  be  redeemed 
from  the  passion  of  his  low  ambition.  He 
has  sold  himself  for  wealth,  and  hq  must 
remain  a  slave  to  the  most  terrible  of  all 
taskmasters — "Yet  toil  on,  toil  on;  thou 
art  in  thy  duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may!" 

And  these  are  they  who  have  asserted 
and  fought  for  their  rights  to  "life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness!" 

I  am  not  here  picturing  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  a  tyrannous  autocracy.  The 
people  I  have  described  are  the  people  of 
an  enlightened  democracy,  of  the  splendid 
United  States.  They  bear  the  standard 
of  freedom,  "Old  Glory"  they  proudly  and 
rightly  call  it.  They  chant  the  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic;  they  devoutly 
honor  their  brave  who  died  for  liberty 
and  emancipation;  they  teach  their  chil- 
dren to  lisp  the  uplifting  words  of  their 
epoch-making  Declaration ;  they  have  the 
power  to  choose  their  own  leaders  and  the 
right  of  a  great  nation's  might.  And  yet 
they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  en- 
slaved by  an  economic  Shibboleth.  They 
have  deified  Competition  as  a  Law  of  Na- 
ture and  have  become  worshippers  of  a 
heartless,  hopeless  idol.  Even  if  this  idol 
were  a  living  god,  a  true  ideal,  what  are 
we  doing  that  we  do  not  compel  it  to 
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answer  our  demands?  We  compel  gravi- 
tation to  irrigate  our  deserts;  we  imprison 
the  fire  of  heaven  to  move  our  railways; 
we  command  the  force  of  expansion  to 
alleviate  our  suffering,  and  employ  the 
lightning  to  bear  our  messages  round  the 
globe.  Why  have  we  failed  to  subjugate 
this  so-called  Economic  Law  of  Competi- 
tion? Why?  Because  it  is  not  a  Law  of 
Nature  at  all.  It  is  a  false  god  set  up  by 
our  ignorance,  and  enthroned  by  our 
greed.  We  ask  it  for  bread  and  it  gives 
us  a  stone;  we  beg  it  for  work  and  it  tells 
us  the  labor-market  is  overstocked;  we 
pray  to  it  for  leisure  and  it  imprisons  us 
in  cells;  we  petition  it  for  freedom  and  it 
sends  us  to  get  it  for  ourselves;  we  cry  to 
it  for  life  and  it  is  deaf  to  our  cry;  we 
plead  to  it  for  happiness  and  it  spurns  us 
to  misery;  we  demand  of  it  our  rights 
and  it  calls  us  "wage-slaves."  And  this 
is  the  Ideal  we  have  idolized!  Natural 
Law!  If  ever  a  law  were  unnatural  this 
is  that  law. 

I  am  not  now  attempting  a  detailed 
examination  of  competition.  I  am  con- 
cerned here  with  one  outcome  of  it,  name- 
ly, over-production,  for  over-production 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  wage-slave's 
condition.  Capital  has  an  eager  eye.  When 
it  sees  profits  it  will  immediately  engage 
itself.  It  can,  however,  only  see  profits 
when  the  market  has  already  been  sup- 
plied; but  it  is  too  jealous  to  allow  one 
or  two  or  three  to  make  the  profits,  so  it 
rushes  into  this  profit-making  enterprise, 
with  the  result  that  the  market  becomes 
over-supplied.  Prices  then  go  down  and 
profits  decrease.  On  the  decrease  the  capi- 
talists take  a  rest.  The  capitalists'  rest 
means  either  the  reduction  of  the  wage- 
earner's  wage  or  his  discharge.  Evil  num- 
ber one.  The  reduction  in  prices  does  not 
much  help  the  wage-earner  who  is  un- 
employed and  has  no  money  with  which 
to  buy.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough  not  to 
be  discharged  and  has  only  had  his  wage 
lowered  he  is  yet  the  first  to  feel  the  pinch 
of  the  situation;  and  if  he  goes  on  strike 
for  higher  wages,  both  employer  and  em- 
ployed are  sufferers.  Evil  number  two. 
Perhaps  the  surplus  product  is  sold  in 
foreign  markets  at  below  cost ;  then  a  new 
situation  of  danger  is  brought  about  by  a 
retaliating  tariff  from  the  foreign  coun- 
try that  has  its  own  economic  troubles. 
Evil  number  three.     When   the  foreign 


market  is  closed  to  the  over-producer  he 
becomes  a  Jingo,  an  Imperialist,  an  advo- 
cate for  colonization  and  conquest  in  or- 
der to  find  a  new  market  for  his  produce ; 
he  is  the  first  to  cry  "Fight."  Evil  num- 
ber four. 

To  contend  that  over-production  bal- 
ances itself  and  that  the  period  of  depres- 
sion is  followed  by  a  period  of  rise,  only 
adds  insult  to  the  injury.  Is  this  a  Law 
of  Nature  that  breaks  down  just  when  ii 
ought  to  work?  Surely,  this  is  but  specu- 
lating with  the  market  and  taking  a 
chance  to  win  the  race  for  the  profit.  Why 
should  we  be  content  to  go  hungry  to-day, 
when  an  industrial  panic  is  on,  because 
we  may  get  a  meal  next  week  when  the 
panic  shall  have  quieted  down?  Why  are 
we  to  permit  ourselves  to  be  thus  gambled 
with?  We  object  most  strongly  to 
the  gambler  in  industries  (for  the 
average  capitalist  is  nothing  but  a 
gambler)  staking  our  lives  in  the  game  of 
chance  he  is  playing.  We  refuse  to  be 
cast  on  the  green  table  as  "chips."  And 
there  is  danger  to  the  gambler  in  this  pro- 
test; for  the  protest  is  the  protest  of  a 
proletariat  army  that  will  grow  in  soli- 
darity very  rapidly  in  the  coming  years. 
And  if  the  idol  of  Competition  be  not 
quietly  hidden  away  in  some  lumber  room 
of  discarded  faiths,  there  will  be  trouble 
for  the  capitalist-gambler. 

The  wily  capitalist,  seeing  the  evils  of 
over-production,  set  to  work  and  elabor- 
ated a  way  for  himself  by  which  he  could 
avoid  them.  He  combined  with  other 
capitalists  in  the  same  industry,  and  form- 
ed the  trust.  He  formed  it  peaceably 
where  he  could,  but  when  he  met  with  re- 
sistance he  used  drastic  methods,  strange 
and  weird  methods,  that  take  us  back  to 
the  middle  ages  for  their  like  in  cold- 
blooded implacability.  What  the  trust  is 
we  all  know.  I  call  it  evil  number  five 
of  over-production,  and  the  worst  evil  of 
them  all. 

To  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  capitalists, 
and  to  save  himself  from  utter  slavery, 
the  wage-earner  combined  with  his  fel- 
low wage-earners  and  founded  the  Trade 
Union.  So  that  now  we  have  the  two 
armies  of  capitalists  and  wage-earners  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and  hating  each  other, 
and  only  working  together  in  what  is  in 
reality  a  state  of  armed  peace  because  each 
cannot  do  without  the  other.     And  the 
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wage-earner  has  become  the  creature  of 
his  tyrant  union.  Evil  number  six  of 
over-production. 

Yet  out  of  all  these  evils  good  is  cer- 
tain to  come.  The  evil  of  the  unemploy- 
ed has  already  opened  the  eyes  of  the  im- 
employed,  and  a  discontent  is  ripening 
into  an  awareness  of  injustice.  The  evil 
of  strikes  has  produced  the  Labor  Com- 
missions and  Arbitration  Boards;  the  evil 
of  the  retaliating  tariff  leads  to  Recipro- 
city and  will  eventually  bring  us  to  Free 
Trade;  the  evil  of  the  Jingo  fighter  will 
make  good  blood  in  a  juster  and  more 
righteous  cause;  the  evil  of  the  trusts  will 
be  transfigured  when  their  public  utility 
corporations  shall  have  been  municipal- 
ized and  their  magnificent  organizations 
of  industries  nationalized  and  socialized. 
And  with  the  transformation  of  these  evils 
the  wage-earner  will  no  longer  be  the 
wage-slave  at  the  mercy  of  capital  and  the 
competition  system.  He  will  break  free 
from  the  tyranny  of  his  unions  by  abol- 
ishing them,  for  the  day  of  their  need 
will  have  passed  away.  And  he  will  give 
his  strength  to  a  co-operative  common- 
wealth which,  assuring  him  of  his  life  and 
liberty,  will  enable  him  to  devote  his  free 
spirit  t€  the  pursuit  of  his  happiness. 

The  ruins  of  over-production  being  the 
result  of  the  blind  cataclysmic  force  of 
competition,  it  might  be  well  to  study  this 
blind  force  and  see  how  it  can  be  prevent- 
ed or  directed.  This  has  been  done;  but 
as  the  result  of  investigations  points  to  a 
houleversement,  to  an  entire  reversal  of 
present  economic  methods,  it  is  too  dan- 
gerous an  experiment  to  engage  the  wage- 
earner  in  it,  and  he  is  not  yet  fit  for  ih^ 
undertaking.  It  is  certainly  asking  of 
the  employer  more  than  he  will  consent 
to.  It  will  be  wise  for  us  to  take  a  seem- 
ingly more  circuitous  road,  especially  if 
we  desire  to  bring  about  the  final  result 
peaceably  and  intelligently.  This  road  is 
the  road  of  Leisure. 

A  signal  victory  over  the  capitalist  was 
won  by  the  skilled  wage-earner  when  he 
secured  the  eight-hour  day.  But  the  ad- 
vantage gained  is  only  partial;  and  it  is 
not  all  along  the  line  of  labor.  The  skill- 
ed wage-earner  will  have  done  better  when 
he  has  secured  the  four-hour  working-day ; 
and  labor  will  have  done  better  still  when 
its  unskilled  shall  be  as  happily  condition- 
ed as  its  skilled.     A  four-hour  working- 


day  will  mean  the  employment  of  more 
labor  and  give  more  leisure  to  the  laborer. 
Prices  will,  of  course,  go  up;  but  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  rise,  and  when  that  limit 
is  reached  capital  will  find  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  engage  itself  too  insistently  in  com- 
petitive markets,  and  labor  will  discover 
its  proper  place  in  the  changed  economic 
conditions  that  will  follow.  And  if  capi- 
tal attempt  to  ignore  the  limit,  it  may  find 
its  very  existence  threatened.  Competition 
will  decrease  and  over-production  cease. 
Wages  will,  of  course,  go  down ;  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  fall,  for  the  capitalist,  in 
an  uncompeting  market,  will  find  his  pro- 
fits settling  to  a  satisfactory  level,  or  to  a 
level  that  he  must  eventually  content  him- 
self with.  The  capital  that  is  unengaged 
wuU  find  other  fields  for  enterprises,  which 
over-production  has  not  made  barren.  If 
it  does  not,  it  will  not  matter,  for  capital 
is  not  wealth ;  it  becomes  wealth  only  when 
transmuted  by  labor. 

But  the  skilled  laborer  forms  only  a 
small  body  of  the  industrial  population 
of  this  country.  There  are  thirty  odd 
millions  of  clerks,  domestics,  petty  trades- 
men, shop-assistants,  and  other  unskilled 
workers,  who  are  still  subjected  to  their 
employers'  will  in  the  matter  of  the  length 
of  the  working  day.  Whether  through  in- 
difference or  incapacity,  these  have  not 
organized  themselves  into  unions,  with  the 
result  that  they  are  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
on  the  ocean  of  labor.  They  live  in  con- 
tinual fear  of  being  supplanted  by  a  great 
army  of  unemployed  always  ready  to  take 
their  places.  Well,  little  good  will  be  ac- 
complished until  these  also  combine  and 
obt^ain  the  shorter  working-day.  Elements 
for  strong  associations  undoubtedly  exist 
among  clerks,  typists  and  shop-assistants, 
and  these  must  be  welded  for  a  common 
purpose.  Public  sentiment  will  help  them, 
for  public  sentiment  is  easily  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  injustice  done  to  the  unpro- 
tected. They  must,  if  they  are  to  live 
decently,  obtain,  at  any  rate,  the  eight- 
hour  working-day.  No  store  should  be 
open  after  four  o'clock  in  the  summer 
and  five  o'clock  in  the  winter;  and  there 
should  be  a  mid-week  half-holiday  as  well 
as  the  Saturday  half  day.  We  need  not 
be  afraid  of  the  results  of  these  changes. 
Capital  can  stand  this  strain,  and  it  will 
be  afraid  to  resist  a  united  and  determined 
opposition.     Dislocation  in  business  is  a 
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thing  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  short- 
ening of  the  working  day.  A  definite  and 
reasonable  demand  and  a  solidarity  of 
front  are  the  first  requisites  to  an  allevia- 
tion of  hard-pressing  conditions.  Unity 
of  purpose  and  solidarity  of  effort  will,  in 
the  end,  overcome  every  economic  diffi- 
culty. And  if  to  ask  these  of  the  unskill- 
ed wage-earner  is  to  ask  too  much  of  him, 
then  is  he  lost.  It  is  because  I  think  I  am 
not  asking  too  much  of  him,  and  it  is  be- 
cause I  believe  he  must  be  saved,  that  I 
am  appealing  to  him  to  take  heart  and  be 
up  and  doing.  He  has  not  so  much  to 
lose  that  he  should  be  fearful  of  risking 
it;  and  he  has  much  to  gain.  He  has  his 
life,  his  liberty,  his  happiness  to  gain,  and 
the  lives,  liberties  and  happiness  of  his 
wife  and  children.  He  has  the  love  of 
country  to  recover;  he  has  his  pride  in  his 
citizenship  to  re-establish;  he  has  the  dig- 
nity of  his  manhood  to  maintain.  And 
he  can  do  none  of  these  things  so  long 
as  he  permits  the  hours  of  his  conscious 
life  to  be  at  the  call  of  a  master  who  has 
no  interest  in  him  except  as  a  possibility 
for  profit,  and  so  long  as  he  accepts  the 
wages  of  a  slave  for  his  life  as  a  man. 

Why  do  I  insist  so  much  on  leisure? 
Because  leisure  is  time,  and  time  is  life. 
Leisure  alone  means  liberty,  freedom  for 
the  assertion  of  self;  leisure  is  the  first 
requisite  for  making  possible  for  us  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Give  a  poor  man 
time  and  you  enrich  him.  Give  him  time 
and  yoti  will  empower  him  so  that  he  will 
move  mountains  by  taking  thought.  In 
time  he  will  rejuvenate  the  earth  and 
make  it,  indeed,  a  jocund  earth.  I  ask 
for  leisure  because  with  leisure  a  man  can 
recover  himself  and  find  his  right  place 
in  the  society  which  should  dignify  him 
and  he  it.  He  can  grow  in  understand- 
ing and  grow  in  wisdom,  with  leisure.  He 
has  the  time  in  which  to  be  a  father,  a 
lover,  a  friend,  and  a  comrade.  The  fine 
sap  of  his  hmuanity  can  mount  and  nour- 
ish the  tender  branches  of  his  family  tree. 
The  Home  will  realize  his  dreams  of 
Home,  for  it  will  be  the  joyous  place 
where  character  is  made,  and  with  the 
making  of  character  will  be  born  nobler 
fathers  and  willing  mothers. 

Give  a  man  leisure  and  you  re-create 
him.  We  may  not  then  be  able  to  hood- 
Avink  him  with  our  economic  shibboleths, 
but  we  shall  be  glad  that  we  are  not  thus 


able.  His  eyes  will  have  been  opened,  and 
he  will  open  our  eyes  in  turn.  We  shall 
realize  our  past  foolishness  in  the  splen- 
did co-operation  of  this  new-born  friendly 
helper.  Work  will  be  no  longer  the  hate- 
ful necessity  it  is  now;  it  will  be  accept- 
able, and  accomplished  as  the  expression 
of  the  workers'  sincerity.  It  will  be  hon- 
est work,  giving  in  labor  done  one  hun- 
dred cents  for  every  dollar  of  wage  re- 
ceived. It  will  be  this  because  the  worker 
will  be  fit,  and  willing,  and  bound  in 
honor.  He  will  give  then  more  in  four 
hours  than  he  gives  now  in  fourteen. 

This  time  for  which  I  ask  would  not 
be  missed  by  the  employer.  Were  we  to- 
day to  collect  the  time  wasted  in  our  many 
business  enterprises  and  present  it  to  the 
workers  we  should  find  we  had  lost  noth- 
ing by  the  gift,  and  the  gift  would  be  no 
less  than  one-fourth  of  a  present  working- 
day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  human  be- 
ings can  possibly  be  equally  efficient  dur- 
ing every  hour  of  the  ten  or  twelve  hours 
of  a  laboring  day.  Time  is  wasted  in 
make-believe  at  work,  in  fussing  and  mov- 
ing to  and  fro,  in  lifting  and  putting  back 
what  need  not  have  been  moved.  Especial- 
ly is  time  wasted  in  talk — the  talk  of  the 
foreman,  the  talk  of  the  manager,  the 
talk  of  the  employer,  the  talk  of  the 
schemer,  the  talk  of  the  incompetent  and 
hesitating  and  feeble  and  vain.  It  is  a 
rare  business  that  is  really  efficient.  In- 
deed, much  of  the  distaste  for  work  is  not 
so  much  due  to  the  work  itself  as  it  is  to 
the  compulsory  waste  of  time  and  conse- 
quent prolonged  confinement  imposed  on 
the  worker  by  incompetent  employers  and 
supervisors.  We  grudge  the  wage-earner 
a  dollar  rise  in  his  wages,  but  we  lose  a 
dollar  a  day  by  our  waste  of  his  time.  The 
shorter  working-day  will  compel  a  wiser 
supervision,  a  more  concentrated  effort,  a 
closer  application  and  a  more  definite  at- 
tention. Time  wasted  is  money  wasted, 
opportunity  lost,  enthusiasm  dampened 
and  the  working  spirit  demoralized. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  so  stirred  by  social  dis- 
content as  the  present;  and  never  before, 
not  even  during  the  years  immediately 
prior  to  the  French  Revolution,  was  the 
discontent  so  deep-rooted  and  so  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  community.  Increase 
in  population,  over-crowding  in  cities, 
competition    in    the    labor-market,  over- 
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production,  higher  cost  of  living,  the 
stupidity  and  the  selfishness  of  the  capi- 
talist, the  vicious  remedy  of  labor  strikes, 
all  these  have  contributed  to  the  sowing 
of  discontent.  How  to  allay  it;  how  to 
bring  about  juster  conditions  for  the  mass 
of  the  population,  are  questions  which 
have  occupied  and  are  occupying  the 
minds  of  the  best  thinkers.  Solutions 
without  number,  from  Utopias  to  Co- 
operative Societies,  have  been  propound- 
ed and  tested,  and  yet  the  situation  re- 
mains unaltered.  No  solution  is,  how- 
ever, possible  without  the  active  sym- 
pathy and  intelligent  co-operation  of  the 
people  to  be  satisfied.  The  solution  must 
come  from  them  and  not  from  the 
academic  philosopher,  be  he  never  so  well- 
meaning,  and  they  cannot  as  yet  know 
what  is  the  best  for  them.  Their  sym- 
pathies are  too  easily  engaged,  because  of 
the  stress  of  their  conditions,  for  any  seem- 
ingly helpful  schemes ;  and  their  co-opera- 
tion cannot  be  intelligent  because  their 
outlook  is  narrowed  by  their  immediate 
wants.  Unintelligent  sympathy  is  a  ter- 
ribly dangerous  emotion  to  experiment 
with.  Our  first  business  is  to  refine  their 
sympathy  to  the  fineness  of  discretion,  and 
cultivate  their  intelligence  to  the  point  of 
enthusiasm.  It  is  not  possible  to  produce 
either  of  these  qualities  so  long  as  the 
wage-earner  is  the  slave  of  his  work,  and 
so  long  as  he  is  compelled  to  give  to  it  the 
greater  part  of  his  day's  life.  It  is  to 
ratioaalize  his  emotion  and  to  emotional- 
ize his  intelligence  that  I  ask  for  Leisure. 
When  he  acquires  an  intelligent  enthus- 
iasm for  service,  then  will  his  service  be 
a  vital  contribution ;  the  patient  will  then 
help  the  doctor.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  will 
not  need  the  doctor. 

Leisure  makes  for  health,  and  health  is 
an  absolute  necessity  to  the  education  of 
intelligence.  The  unintelligence  display- 
ed by  the  average  labor  voter  is  largely 
due  to  bad  health  brought  on  by  drink. 
Drink  is  the  solace  of  the  tired  laborer 
who  takes  it  in  the  first  instance  as  a  spur 
to  his  jaded  body.  The  leisured  working- 
man  will  have  no  need  for  this  spur.  With 
the  decrease  in  drunkenness  the  health  of 
the  community  is  assured. 

Leisure  makes  for  character;  not  the 
character  of  the  poverty-smitten  creature 
of  the  competitive  labor-market,  but  the 
character  of  the  free  man,  the  democratic 


citizen,  the  gentleman  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  He  wiU  have  time  for  social 
intercourse,  for  study,  for  invigorating 
and  inspiriting  exercise.  He  will  recap- 
ture his  flown  youth  in  play  with  his  chil- 
dren, and  regain  his  lost  hopes,  and  re- 
live the  joyous  days  of  his  early  love. 

Leisure  is  no  respecter  of  class  distinc- 
tion; it  is  a  splendid  democrat.  It  has 
been  made  to  symbolize  aristocracy,  but 
its  nature  is  not  aristocratic;  its  nature  is 
humanitarian.  Ignorance  on  the  one  hand, 
and  sentimentality  on  the  other,  have  ac- 
corded it  aristocratic  honors;  but  ignorance 
and  sentimentality  are  responsible  for 
most  of  the  mistakes  we  make,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  abuse  of  Leisure  by 
the  so-called  leisured  class. 

Leisure  is  a  re-distributor  of  power. 
W^hen  leisure  shall  be  a  common  enjoy- 
ment and  over-production  ceases,  wealth 
will  be  more  evenly  divided,  and  with  the 
more  even  division  of  wealth  will  follow 
a  redistribution  of  power.  Moreover,  the 
leisured  man  is  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources and  he  will  have  the  chance  to 
make  good.  If  he  fails  he  will  only  have 
himself  to  blame.  What  he  is  to  do  with 
leisure  so  that  he  shall  make  good  I  must 
leave  for  a  future  consideration. 

This  being  to  be  born  of  Leisure,  and 
he  alone,  is  the  man  we  want  for  our 
revolutionary  purpose.  We  want  him  be- 
cause without  him  all  our  efforts  at  bet- 
terment are  mere  patching  and  tinkering. 
He,  and  he  alone,  will  have  the  insight 
tliat  we  lack;  and  he  alone  can  help  us 
to  a  happy  practical  issue  out  of  aJl  the 
afflictions  which  beset  us  to-day.  When  the 
leisured  workingman  comes  he  will  show 
us  how  to  do  away  with  sweat-shops,  how 
to  clean  slums  and  wash  streets,  and  drain 
cities.  He  himself  will  reform  our  schools, 
regulate  our  traffic,  reject  our  faithless  ser- 
vants. He  will  rebuild  our  cities,  remake 
our  homes,  reform  our  parliaments.  He 
will  remodel  our  armies  and  re-establish 
our  navies.  He  will  re-elect  our  officials 
and  redeem  their  broken  pledges.  He  will 
plant  gardens  and  people  desert  places  and 
grow  vineyards.  He  will  do  all  these 
things  with  the  enthusiasm  of  knowledge, 
and  he  wiU  accomplish  all  these  things 
because  he  will  have  the  seeing  power — 
the  tremendous  power  secretly  stored  in 
the  ballot-box.  Look  out  for  the  working- 
man   who   shall   say   every   day   at   four 
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o'clock  with  Charles  Lamb,  "I  am  Re- 
tired Leisure."  You  will  find  him  in 
libraries  and  art  galleries,  at  times;  and 
at  other  times  he  will  be  resting  on  the 
grassy  banks  of  murmuring  brooks,  or 
walking  smilingly  in  trim  gardens.  Otiuw 
cum  dignitate.  He  will  not  be  the  Super- 
annuated Man  who  was  once  doggedly 
content  to  waste  his  soul  at  the  wooden 


desk  of  drudgery  and  is  not  presented 
with  the  bonus  of  a  few  twilit  years  in 
which  to  sun  his  silvered  body.  He  is  the 
Superlaborated  Man  who  cannot  live  with- 
out his  soul.  He  never  can  be  superan- 
nuated because  he  is  always  wanted;  and 
he  will  be  a  long  time  growing  old  be- 
cause he  has  a  long  time  in  which  to  be 
young. 


Weather   Proverbs   and   their  Justification 


"  So  it  falls  that  all  men  are 

With  fine  weather  happier  far"' 

—King  Alfred. 

THIS  thousand-year-old  observation 
by  England's  wisest  ruler  recognizes 
the  fact  that  fine  weather  induces 
good  tempers,  and  therefore  amply  justi- 
fies the  proverb  that  shrewdly  bids  one 
"Do  business  with  men  when  the  wind  is 
in  the  northwest." 

But  this  effect  on  the  minds  of  men, 
says  W.  J.  Humphreys  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  does  not  exhaust  the 
good  and  the  evil  of  weather  conditions, 
since  our  comfort,  our  convenience  and 
even  the  success  or  failure  of  whatever  we 
undertake,  all  depend  in  large  measure 
upon  clear  skies  and  cloudy,  upon  wind 
and  rain,  and  upon  everything  that  ren- 
ders the  elements  fair  or  foul. 

Because,  ttien,  of  the  great  influence 
weather  conditions  have  over  human  af- 
fairs numerous  rules  for  foretelling  their 
coming  changes  have  been  formulated  in 
all  ages  and  by  all  peoples.  While  many 
of  these  rules  are  of  general  application, 
many  others,  as  might  be  suspected,  have 
only  a  local  value,  and  owe  their  justifi- 
cation to  some  peculiar  configuration  of 
mountain  and  valley,  or  distribution  of 
land  and  water,  and,  therefore,  when 
transferred  to  other  places  commonly  are 
meaningless,  if  not  even  misleading. 
Nevertheless,  all  of  them,  the  wise  and  the 
silly,  the  good  and  the  bad,  have  been  in- 
herited alike  from  the  ends  of  the  earth; 
and  in  this  way  many  a  concise  saying  has 
Vcome  a  weather  nugget  in  that  great 
vein  of  wisdom  and  folly  called  folk  lore. 
Some  of  these  nuggets  are  as  pure  gold, 
for  they  correctly  state  the  actual  order  of 
sequence,  as  determined  by  innumerable 


observations,  even  when  the  cause  for 
such  an  order  was  not  in  the  least  under- 
stood by  those  who  discovered  it ;  but  most 
of  them  are  only  as  fools'  gold,  pretty  in 
form,  but  wholly  deceptive.  To  this  latter 
class  belong  hundreds  of  proverbs  of  the 
ground-hog  and  gosse-bone  type;  some 
owing  their  origin  to  one  thing  and  some 
to  another,  but,  like  predictions  based  up- 
on the  weather  of  saints'  days,  or  upon  the 
phase  of  the  moon  and  the  pointing  of  its 
horns,  never  for  a  moment  accepted  by 
those  whose  reason  demands  an  adequate 
cause  for  every  effect. 

But  that  other  class  of  weather  proverbs, 
those  that  do  have  more  or  less  to  support 
them,  is  worthy  of  very  careful  consider- 
ation and  study,  for  they  embody  accurate 
descriptions  of  phenomena  and  express  the 
usual  sequence  of  events. 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  and  appar- 
ently with  good  reason,  that,  in  spite  of  its 
scientific  interest,  such  a  study  can  not  now 
have  any  practical  use,  since  nearly  every 
country  has  a  national  weather  service 
whose  forecasts,  for  any  given  time  and 
place,  are  reliably  based  upon  the  known 
immediately  previous  conditions  all  over 
a  continent — conditions  that  are  followed 
from  hour  to  hour  and  day  to  day;  that 
are  minutely  recorded  and  carefully 
studied. 

It  is  true  that  when  one  is  supplied  with 
such  information  his  horizon  becomes 
world  wide;  that  he  sees  the  weather  as  it 
is  everywhere;  knows  in  what  directions 
the  storms  are  moving  and  how  fast,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  can  predict  the  approx- 
imate weather  conditions  for  a  day  or  more 
ahead.  But,  in  general,  it  is  not  practi- 
cable officially  to  forecast  for  definite 
hours,  nor  for  particular   farms   and  vil- 
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lages.  In  the  making,  then,  of  hour-to- 
hour  and  village-to-village  forecasts, 
though  often  of  great  value,  one  must  rely 
upon  his  own  interpretation  of  the  signs 
before  him.  Besides,  in  many  places  it  is 
impossible  to  get,  in  time  for  use,  either 
the  official  forecast  or  the  weather  map 
upon  which  to  base  one's  own  opinions, 
and  under  these  conditions  certain  weather 
signs  are  of  especial  value — signs  which 
every  one  uses  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
but  with  an  understanding  of  their  signi- 
ficance that,  according  to  such  experience 
as  only  real  necessity  can  give,  varies  from 
the  well  nigh  full  and  complete  to  the 
vague  and  evanescent. 

Thus  the  fisherman  to-day,  as  in  the 
past,  will  weigh  anchor  and  flee  from  the 
gathering  storm  when  to  the  uninitiated 
there  is  no  indication  of  anything  other 
than  continued  fair  weather;  and  the 
woodsman,  as  did  his  remotest  ancestors, 
will  note  significant  changes  and  under- 
stand their  warning  messages  when  the 
average  man  would  see  no  change  at  all, 
or,  if  he  did,  would  fail  to  comprehend  its 
meaning. 

The  prescience  of  these  men  is  phenom- 
enal, and  it  is  with  some  of  the  useful 
weather  proverbs  they  know  so  well,  the 
causes  of  the  phenomena  they  describe  and 
the  relation  of  these  phenomena  to  others 
they  precede,  that  the  following  is  con- 
cerned. 

SEASONS. 

("A  good  year  is  always  welcome.") 
Naturally  every  one  asks:  "What  of  the 
coming  season?"     And  especially  is  this 
an  important  question  for  the  farmer,  for 
a  correct  answer  to  it  would  tell  him  what 
crops  to  plant  and  where;  whether  upon 
hill  or  lowland,  in  light  or  heavy  soil,  and 
how  best  to  cultivate  them — vital  points, 
every  one,  for  his  success.    But  whatever 
we  may  hope    ultimately    to  accomplish, 
seasonal  forecasting  to-day  is  beyond  the 
pale     of    scientific    meteorology,    though 
proverb  meteorology  is  full  of  it.     How- 
ever, a  few  of  the  seasonal  proverbs  that 
deal  with    results    rather    than    types  of 
weather  are  rationally  founded. 
Among  them  we  have : 
"Frost  year, 
Fruit  year." 
"Year  of  snow, 
Fruit  will  grow." 


Or  in  still  another  form: 

"A  year  of  snow,  a  year  of  plenty." 
That  these  and  similar  statements  com- 
monly are  true  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  a  more  or  less  continuous  covering  of 
snow,  incident  to  a  cold  winter,  not  only 
delays  the  blossoming  of  fruit  trees  till 
after  the  probable  season  of  killing  frosts, 
but  also  prevents  that  alternate  thawing 
and  freezing,  so  ruinous  to  wheat  and 
other  winter  grains.  In  short,  as  another 
proverb  puts  it, 

"A  late  spring  never  deceives." 

A  different  class  of  proverbs,  but  one 
meaning  practically  the  same  thing  as  the 
foregoing,  and  justified  by  substantially 
the  same  fact,  that  is,  that  an  unseasonably 
early  growth  of  vegetation  is  likely  to  be 
injured  by  later  freezes,  is  illustrated  bj- 
the  following  examples: 

"January  warm,  the  Lord  have  mercy  1" 
"If  you  see  grass  in  January, 

Lock  your  grain  in  your  granary." 
"January  blossoms  fill  no  man's  cellar." 
"January  wet,  no  wine  you  get." 
"January  and  February, 

Do  fill  or  empty  the  granary." 
"All  the  months  in  the  year 

Curse  a  fair  Februeer." 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  proverbs 
dealing  with  seasonal  forecasts,  but,  except 
those  belonging  to  such  classes  as  the 
above,  they  have  very  little  to  justify  them. 
Many  are  purely  fanciful  and  others  utter- 
ly inane. 

SUN. 

"Above  the  rest,  the  sun  who  never  lies. 
Foretells  the   change   of  weather  in  the 
skies. — Virgil. 

While  proverbs  concerning  the  seasons, 
in  the  most  part,  are  built  upon  the  shift- 
ing sands  of  fancy  and  of  superstition, 
many,  but  not  all,  of  those  that  concern 
the  immediate  future — the  next  few  hours, 
or,  at  most,  the  coming  day  or  two — are 
built  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  accurate 
observation  and  correct  reasoning.  Among 
these,  perhaps  the  best  are  those  that  have 
to  do  with  the  color  of  the  sky  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the 
stars,  for  we  see  the  first  because  of  our 
atmosphere,  and  the  others  through  it  and, 
therefore,  any  change  in  their  appearances 
necessarily  means  changes  in  the  atmos- 
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phere  itself — changes  that  usually  precede 
one  or  another  type  of  weather. 

A  familiar  proverb  of  this  class  runs  as 
follows : 

"A  red  sun  has  water  in  his  eye." 

Now  the  condition  that  most  favors  a 
red  sun  is  a  great  quantity  of  dust — smoke 
particles  are  particularly  good — in  a  damp 
atmosphere.  Smoke  alone,  in  sufficient 
quantity,  will  produce  this  effect,  but  it  is 
intensified  by  the  presence  of  moisture. 
The  blue  and  other  short  wave-length 
colors,  as  we  call  them,  of  sunlight  are  both 
scattered  and  absorbed  to  a  greater  extent 
by  a  given  amount  of  dust  or  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  water  vapor,  than  is  the 
red ;  and  this  effect,  since  it  is  proportion- 
al to  the  square  of  the  volume,  becomes 
more  pronounced  as  the  particles  coalesce. 
Hence,  when  the  atmosphere  is  heavily 
charged  with  dust  particles  that  have  be- 
come moisture  laden,  as  they  will  in  a 
humid  atmosphere,  and  therefore  relative- 
ly bulky,  we  see  the  sun  as  a  fiery  red  ball. 
We  know,  too,  that  this  dust  has  much  to 
do  with  rainfall  for,  as  was  first  proved 
many  years  ago  by  the  physicist  Aitken, 
cloud  particles,  and,  therefore,  rain,  will 
not,  under  ordinary  conditions,  form  in  a 
perfectly  dust-free  atmosphere,  but  will 
readily  form  about  dust  motes  of  any 
kind  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  sufficiently 
damp. 

A  red  sun,  therefore,  commonly  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  both  of  the  essential 
rain  elements,  that  is,  dust  and  moisture ; 
and  while  the  above  is  not  the  whole  story, 
either  of  the  meteorological  effects  due  to 
dust  in  the  air,  or  of  the  formation  of  rain, 
it  is  sufficient  to  show  how  well  founded 
the  proverb  under  consideration  really  is. 
And  also  this  other  one  that  says: 

"If  red  the  sun  begin  his  race. 
Be  sure  the  rain  will  fall  apace." 

SKY  COLORS. 

"Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 
The  state  and  inclination   of   the   day." 
— Shakespeare. 

There  are  many  proverbs,  ranging  from 
the  good  and  useful  to  the  misleading  and 
absurd,  concerning  the  color  of  the  sky  at 
sunrise  and  sunset. 

From  Shakespeare  we  have  the  well- 
known  lines: 


"A  red  morn  that  ever  yet  betokened 
Wreck  to  the  seaman,  tempest  to  the  field. 
Sorrow  to  the  shepherds,    woe    unto  the 

birds. 
Gusts  and  foul  flaws  to  herdsmen  and  to 
herds." 

Besides  these  stately  verses  there  are 
many  proverb  jingles  that  express  sub- 
stantially the  same  idea.  One  of  them 
puts  it  thus: 

"Sky  red  in  the  morning 
Is  a  sailor's  sure  warning; 
Sky  red  at  night 
Is  the  sailor's  delight." 

But  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting 
of  all  those  proverbs  that  have  to  do  with 
red  sunrise  and  red  sunset  is  the  one 
which,  according  to  Matthew,  Christ  used 
in  answer  to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
when  they  asked  that  He  would  show  them 
a  sign  from  Heaven. 

"He  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
When  it  is  evening,  ye  say.  It  will  be  fair 
weather:  for  the  sky  is  red. 

"And  in  the  morning,  It  will  be  foul 
weather  to-day:  for  the  sky  is  red  and 
lowring." 

It  would  seem,  too,  that  Christ  sanction- 
ed these  views,  for  it  does  not  appear  reas- 
onable that  He  would  teach  by  illustra- 
tions which  He  knew  to  be  false.  Then, 
too.  He  follows  the  above  with  these  words : 

"0  ye  hypocrites,  ye  can  discern  the  face 
of  the  sky;  but  can  ye  not  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times?" 

But  whether  or  not  Christ  accepted 
these  weather  signs  as  being  good,  we  feel 
certain  that  those  to  whom  he  spoke  must 
have  known  and  believed  in  them.  It  is, 
therefore,  worth  while  to  search,  even 
though  the  search  be  a  somewhat  tedious 
one,  for  the  physical  explanation  of  these 
phenomena,  and  to  see  how  it  is  possible, 
if  it  really  is,  for  identically  the  same  col- 
ors of  the  sky  to  have  for  the  evening  one 
meaning,  and  for  the  morning  another 
entirely  different.  ^ 

To  clear  the  way  for  this  explanation  it 
is  necessary,  first,  to  tell  something  of  the 
composition  of  sunlight,  and  a  little  about 
the  atmosphere  through  which  it  passes  on 
its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

We  know  that  rain  drops  are  colorless, 
and  we  know,  too,  that  when  we  are  be- 
tween a  falling  shower  and  the  bright  sun 
they  give  us  the  exquisite  coloring  of  the 
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rainbow.  We  are  also  aware  that  prism- 
shaped,  colorless  and  transparent  objects 
will  receive  a  ray  of  white  sunlight  find 
emit  ail  the  rainbow's  brilliant  hues,  from 
the  faintest  violet  to  the  deepest  ruby ;  and 
that  when  these  are  recombined  the  result 
is  white  light  like  the  original.  Through 
such  experiments  and  observations  we  infer 
that  sunlight  is  composed,  in  part  at  least, 
of  all  pure  colors,  and  that  they  gradually 
merge  the  one  into  the  other. 

Again,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  two 
sources  of  light  of  the  same  color  and  in- 
tensity such  that  at  certain  places  they 
produce  more  than  twice — in  fact  up  to 
fourfold — the  intensity  of  one  alone,  and 
at  certain  other  places  intensities  less  than 
that  of  just  one,  even  to  utter  darkness. 
Now  this  tells  us  that  in  some  respects  two 
lights  behave  in  a  manner  similar  to  two 
trains  of  water  waves,  for  these  may  com- 
bine so  as  at  some  places  to  produce  ex- 
ceptionally large  waves  and  at  others  prac- 
tically smooth  water.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
shown  by  numerous  experiments  that 
light  has  several  properties  in  common 
with  water  waves ;  one  of  these  being  wave- 
length, that  is,  the  distance  from  a  point 
in  one  wave  to  the  corresponding  point  of 
its  nearest  neighbor,  as,  for  instance,  from 
crest  to  crest. 

Of  all  colors,  violet  light  has  the  short- 
est wave-length,  and  red  the  longest.  Blue 
is  next  to  violet,  yellow  next  to  red,  and 
green  about  an  average  of  all.  The  wave- 
length of  red  light  is  less  than  twice  that 
of  the  violet,  and  yet  it  would  take  more 
than  30,000  of  the  longest  waves  to  which 
the  eye  is  sensitive  to  span  a  single  inch. 
Turning,  now,  our  attention  to  the  at- 
mosphere, we  find  that  at  nearly  all  times, 
and  everywhere  within  two  miles  of  the 
surface,  and  probably  much  higher  still, 
it  contains,  in  every  cubic  inch,  thous- 
ands of  dust  particles  coming  from  fires, 
from  plants,  from  the  dry  earth  as  caught 
up  by  winds,  and  from  still  other  sources. 
Much  of  this  dust  is  excessively  fine  and 
settles  down  with  extreme  slowness.  It 
ser\'es,  as  already  explained,  as  nuclei 
about  which  the  myriads  of  cloud  drop- 
lets are  formed. 

In  addition  to  this  important  function, 
extremely  fine  particles  of  dust,  and  even 
single  molecules,  but  not  the  coarser  por- 
tions, as  shown  many  years  ago  by  Lord 
Raleigh,  both  scatter  and  absorb  light  of 


all  colors  according  to  the  laws:  (1)  that 
the  amount,  both  of  absorption  and  of 
scattering,  decreases  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  the  fourth  power  of  the  wave- 
length increases;  (2)  that  both  increase 
with  the  number  of  particles  per  unit 
volume,  and  with  the  average  square  of 
the  volume  of  the  individual  particle. 

The  refractive  index  of  the  'air  and  of 
the  foreign  substances  it  contains,  together 
with  certain  numerical  terms,  also  enter 
into  the  complicated  equations  that  deal 
quantitatively  with  atmospheric  absorp- 
tion and  scattering  of  light.  These  latter 
facts,  since  they  are  not  essential  to  what 
follows,  are  mentioned  here  only  for  the 
sake  of  completeness. 

Now,  scattering  and  absorption,  acting 
according  to  above  laws,  combine  to  give 
us  the  colors  of  the  sky,  because  sky  light 
is  only  the  residual,  after  absorption,  of 
that  portion  of  sunlight  which  was  scatter- 
ed by  the  molecules  of  the  atmosphere  and 
by  the  foreign  substances  floating  in  it. 

Since,  according  to  the  first  law,  but 
little  light  of  very  long  wave-length  is 
scattered  while  nearly  all  of  exceedingly 
short  wave-length  is  absorbed,  it  follows 
that  the  light  of  maximum  intensity,  or 
the  prevailing  color,  must  have  some  inter- 
mediate wave-length.  Hence  the  sky  over- 
head is  neither  red  (long  wave-length) 
nor  violet  (short  wave-length).  Also, 
from  the  second  law,  we  see  that  different 
parts  of  the  sky  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
same  parts  of  the  sky  at  different  times, 
will  have  different  colors  owing  to  the 
amount,  aggregation  and  distribution  of 
atmospheric  dust. 

When  these  particles  are  relatively  few 
and  small  the  prevailing  color  is  blue.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  dust  motes  in- 
crease in  size  and  number,  as  they  do  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  size  only, 
even  at  the  expense  of  numbers,  as  hap- 
pens in  a  moist  atmosphere,  because  of 
their  hygroscopic  property,  light  of  the 
shorter  wave-lengths  becomes  more  com- 
pletely absorbed  and  the  sky  assumes  some 
longer  wave-length  color.  Finally,  when 
the  particles  are  large  enough  to  reflect  as 
mirrors  the  sky  becomes  whitish.  Hence 
both  the  morning  and  the  evening  twi- 
light sky  often  shows  a  series  of  colors 
ranging  from  red,  near  the  horizon, 
through  orange  and  yellow  to  a  green  or 
even  blue-gi'een  with  increase  of  elevation 
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and  consequent  decrease  in  the  number 
and  size  of  dust  particles  along  the  path 
of  light  from  the  sun  to  that  part  of  the 
sky  in  question  and  thence  to  the  observer. 
When  the  air  is  filled  with  fog,  or  other 
particles  of  similar  size,  the  whole  sky  be- 
comes uniformly  gray.  This  is  because 
the  water  droplets  that  together  make  fog 
and  cloud;  though  usually  so  small  that  it 
would  take  from  2,000  to  3,000  of  them  to 
make  a  row  an  inch  long,  nevertheless  are 
large  enough  to  reflect,  as  would  little  mir- 
rors, and  to  refract,  or  transmit  in  a  new 
direction,  light  of  every  color. 

It  remains  now,  in  preparing  the  way  to 
an  understanding  of  the  weather  signifi- 
cance of  morning  and  evening  colors, 
briefly  to  outline  the  essential  conditions 
and  processes  of  cloud  formation  and  rain. 
Probably  that  one  of  these  conditions 
with  which  the  general  public  is  least 
familiar  is  the  presence,  in  large  numbers, 
of  some  sort  of  nuclei  about  which  water 
vapor  can  condense.  We  can  safely 
assume,  too,  that  in  the  open  atmosphere 
these  nuclei  consist  only  of  dust  particles, 
though  it  is  possible  in  the  laboratory,  un- 
der conditions  that  rarely,  if  ever,  exist 
naturally,  to  obtain  condensation  without 
the  aid  of  dust  of  any  kind. 

Besides  the  presence  of  dust  particles,  a 
certain  relation  between  temperature  and 
water  content  of  the  atmosphere  is  also 
essential  to  condensation.  The  warmer 
the  air,  so  long  as  the  temperature  is  be- 
low the  boiling  point,  the  greater,  and,  for 
ordinary  temperatures,  at  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing rate,  the  amount  of  water  vapor 
it  can  contain  in  the  form  of  a  transpar- 
ent gas. 

In  reality  the  relation  above  discussed 
is  between  the  temperature  and  amount  of 
moisture  per  unit  volume,  a  quantity 
which  does  not  appreciably  change  with 
the  presence  or  absence  of  other  gases.  But 
it  is  allowable,  because  of  this  constancy, 
to  use  the  popular,  though  unscientific, 
expres.?ion,  "water  content  of  the  atmos- 
phere," provided  one  thinks  of  the  atmos- 
phere as  a  mixture  of  gases  (chiefly  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen)  co-existing  with  the  un- 
disturbed water  vapor,  and  not  as  a  sort  of 
sponge  that  mechanically  holds  it  in  sus- 
pension. 

If,  then,  air,  which  always  has  dust  par- 
ticles in  it,  containing  all  or  nearly  all  the 
water  vapor  it  can  hold,  is  cooled  to  a  dis- 


tinctly lower  temperature,  a  corresponding 
amount  of  condensation  will  take  place  ou 
each  dust  mote,  and  the  countless  droplets 
thus  formed  will  appear  as  a  fog  or  cloud 
of  greater  or  less  density. 

The  most  efficient  method  of  producing 
the  coohng  necessary  to  cloud  formation 
is  to  move  the  moist  air  to  a  place  of  lower 
pressure,  that  is,  lift  it  to  a  greater  eleva- 
tion, where  it  will  expand  and  thereby  do 
work  against  the   surrounding   decreased 
pressure  at  the  expense  of  the  heat  energy 
it  contains.     This  effect  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  formation  of  cumuli,  or  thunder- 
head  clouds,  in  the  summer  time ;  the  pro- 
cess of  which,   in    general,    is  as  follows: 
The  earth  is  heated  by  sunshine  and  it  iu 
turn  heats  and  expands  the  adjacent  at- 
mosphere and  thereby  renders  it  lighter, 
volume  for  volume,  than  the  surrounding 
cooler  air.     The  light,  warm  atmosphere 
often  nearly  saturated  with  water  evapor- 
ated from  lakes,    from    moist   earth  and 
growing  vegetation,  and    by    this    vapor 
rendered  still    lighter,    is   buoyed    up  by 
cooler  and  heavier  adjacent  air,  very  much 
as  a  cork  is  made  to  bob  up  when  let  go 
beneath  a  water  surface.     The  lifted,  or, 
as  we  commonly  say,  the  rising  air,  sus- 
tains   at   any    particular    time   only    the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  that  is  at  that 
moment  above  it.    But,  clearly,  so  long  as 
the  air  is  rising  this  weight  is  growing  less, 
and  therefore  as  it  passes  from  a  region  of 
greater  to  one  of  less  pressure  it  expands 
just  as  a  compressed  spring  does  when  its 
load  is  decreased.    However,  as  the  spring 
expands  it  must  do  the  work  of  lifting  the 
remaining  weight,  and  so  it  is  with  the  at- 
rnosphere ;  in  expanding  it  has  to  lift  the 
air  that  is  above  it  and  thereby  do  work. 
Now  this  work  is  possible  only  because  of 
the  heat  of  the  active  air  itself,  and  con- 
sequently as  it  expands  it  correspondingly 
gets  cooler.     But,  as  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, the  amount  of  water  vapor  that 
any  given  volume  can  hold  in  the  form  of 
a  transparent  gas,  rapidly  decreases  as  the 
temperature  falls. 

^  A  rising  mass  of  air,  therefore,  cools  by 
virtue  of  its  own  work  in  expanding 
against  pressure,  and  soon  reaches  a  tem- 
perature below  which  it  can  not  contain, 
as  a  gas,  all  its  water-vapor.  Hence  any 
further  rise  and  consequent  cooling  leads 
to  precipitation — a  collection  of  the  excess 
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water  vapor  in  droplets  about  dust  parti- 
cles— and  the  formation  of  clouds. 

With  the  foregoing  facts  in  mind  it  is 
easy  to  understand,  in  a  general  way,  those 
actions  of  nature  that  give  meaning  to  the 
sky  colors  of  morning  and  evening,  and 
in  large  measure  justify  the  proverbs  that 
for  ages  have  been  associated  with  them. 
Thus  we  see  that  a  red  evening  sky  means 
that  nothing  more  than  incipient  conden- 
sation exists  even  at  the  tops  of  the  strong- 
ly cooled  convection  currents  that  obtain- 
ed during  the  heated  portion  of  the  after- 
noon (more  than  this  would  produce  a 
gray  or  even  cloudy  sky),  and  that  there- 
fore the  air  contains  so  little  moisture  that 
rain,  within  the  coming  twenty-four 
hours,  is  improbable. 

If  the  evening  sky,  not  far  up,  but  near 
the  western  horizon,  is  yellow,  greenish, 
or  some  other  short  wave-length  color, 
then  all  the  greater  is  the  chance  for  clear 
weather,  for  these  colors  indicate  even  less 
condensation  (smaller  particles)  and 
therefore  a  dryer  air  than  does  red. 
Hence  we  can  accept  the  following  lines 
from  Shakespeare  as  the  expression  of  a 
general  truth: 

"The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set. 
And  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow." 

If,  however,  the  evening  sky  has  none 
of  these  colors,  but  is  overcast  with  a  uni- 
form gray,  then  we  know  that  numerous 
water  droplets  are  present,  and  that  the 
dust  particles,  in  spite  of  the  heat  they  ab- 
sorbed from  sunshine,  have  become  loaded 
with  much  moisture.  Obviously,  then,  to 
produce  this  effect,  the  atmosphere,  at  con- 
siderable elevations,  must  be  practically 
saturated,  a  condition  that  favors  rain  and 
justifies  the  familiar  proverbs: 

"If  the  sun  set  in  gray 
The  next  will  be  a  rainy  day." 

"If  the  sun  goes  pale  to  bed 
'Twill  rain  to-morrow,  it  is  said." 

The  above  discussion  of  color  phenom- 
ena applies  to  the  evening  sky  only.  It 
remains  to  explain  the  origin  of  similar 
morning  effects  and  to  point  out  the  diflFer- 
ences  in  the  processes  by  which  they  are 
brought  about. 

A  grey  morning  sky  means,  just  as  does 
a  grey  evening  one,  that  the  atmosphere 
is  filled  with  wat^er  globules  which  are 
large  enough,   and   even  the  smallest  of 


them  are,  to  refract  and  specularly  reflect 
light  of  every  color.  The  difference,  then, 
must  be  in  the  processes  that  lead  to  the 
formation  of  the  evening  and  the  morning 
droplets.  And  these  processes  are  not  the 
same,  for  the  dust  of  the  day  sky  is  heat- 
ed by  sunshine,  as  are  also,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  both  the  air  and  the  earth 
beneath,  while  the  dust  in  the  night  sky, 
as  does  everything  else  that  is  freely  ex- 
posed, loses  of  the  heat  it  possesses  and 
cools  through  radiation  to  space.  Besides, 
the  atmosphere  during  the  day  time,  and 
especially  in  the  afternoon,  is  cooled  by 
convection,  which,  as  already  explained, 
leads  to  more  or  less  condensation  of  mois- 
ture on  the  dust  that  is  present;  while  at 
night  there  is  no  strong  upward  move- 
ment, there  being  no  surface  heating,  and 
consequently  but  little  dynamic  cooling 
of  the  air.  The  slight  condensation  here 
considered  is  due  by  day  chiefly  to  con- 
vectional  cooling,  by  night  mainly  to  loss 
of  heat  through  radiation. 

Evidently,  then,  the  grey  of  the  morn- 
ing sky  may  often  be  caused  by  water 
droplets  that  have  gathered  as  so  much 
dew  on  the  dust  particles  in  the  air — dew 
that  has  collected  on  them  because  of  the 
slightly  lower  temperature  they  maintain 
through  radiation  to  space,  just  as,  and 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  collects  on 
blades  of  grass  and  other  exposed  good 
radiators.  But  in  order  that  the  marked 
radiation,  essential  to  the  formation  of  the 
water  droplets,  may  take  place,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  atmosphere  above  them  be 
dry,  for  water  vapor  does  not  allow  radia- 
tion freely  to  pass  through  it.  Hence  a 
grey  morning  sky  implies  a  dry  atmos- 
phere above  the  dew  droplets,  and,  there- 
fore, justifies  the  expectation  of  a  fair  day, 
or  even  a  clear  one,  for  the  droplets  them- 
selves to  which  the  grey  is  due  are  soon 
evaporated  by  the  rising  sun,  and  convec- 
tion, in  this  case,  because  it  mixes  the  moist 
lower  with  a  dry  upper  air,  seldom  causes 
precipitation. 

A  red  morning  sky  commonly  implies 
that  the  lower  and  heavier  dust  particles 
have  been  protected  from  excessive  night 
radiation  by  a  blanket  of  overlying  mois- 
ture, else  it  would  be  grey ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  also  implies  the  presence,  in  the 
lower  atmosphere,  of  suflficient  moisture 
to  enlarge  the  dust  particles  through  in- 
cipient condensation,  else  the  sky  would 
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have  some  shorter  wave-length  color,  such 
as  yellow  to  green.  Hence  when  the  morn- 
ing sky  is  red  the  whole  atmosphere,  to 
considerable  elevations,  is  moist,  and  rain, 
therefore,  probable. 

Convection  in  the  main,  as  we  have 
seen,  prepares  the  way  for  the  phenomena 
of  the  evening  sky,  and  radiation  for 
those  of  the  morning  sky.  Hence  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  moisture  most 
favorable  to  any  given  sky  color,  such  as 
a  grey  or  red,  are  radically  different  in  the 
two  cases.  There  is,  therefore,  a  real 
physical  basis  for,  and  much  truth  in,  the 
proverbs  that  declare  one  result  to  follow 
the  red  of  morning  and  quite  another  that 
of  evening.  There  is  also  justification  for 
some  proverbs,  two  of  which  have  already 


been  given,  that  refer  to  or  include  other 
colors. 

Additional  good  examples  of  the  latter 
are  as  follows: 

"Evening  grey  and  morning  red 
Make  the  shepherd  hang  his  head." 

"An  evening  grey  and  a  morning  red 
Will  send  the  shepherd  wet  to  bed." 

"Evening  red  and  morning  grey 
Two  sure  signs  of  one  fine  day." 

"Evening  red  and  morning  grey 
Help  the  traveler  on  his  way; 
Evening  grey  and  morning  red 
Bring  down  rain  upon  his  head." 


JJIJMHO  says,  "I  fear  not,"  lies,  for  all  men  have  fear  in  their  hearts. 
JfTHE  works  of  all  men  crumble  and  only  thought  is  immortaL 


EEK  a  man  for  policy,  a  woman  for  compromise  and 
a  child  for  truth. 


m 


NOWLEDGE  breeds  doubt. 


Homes  in  a  City's  Suburbs 


By 
Eden   Smith 


SOUTH  and  west  section  of  hoase  on  the  comer  of  St.  George  Street  and 
Bernard  Avenue.  Toronto,  built  for  Mrs.  U.  C.  Hammond.  Tlie  material 
is  red  brick  and  grey  stone,  with  stone  mallioned  windows.  The  two 
windows  each  side  of  the  entrance  are  on  the  north  side  of  those  of  the 
dining'-room  and  on  the  south  of  those  of  the  drawing-room.  The  large  son-door 
on  the  south  side  opens  directly  from  the  main  hall,  and  the  drawing-room  and 
lihrary  each  side  of  the  main  ball  open  with  wide  French  windows,  also  directly 
into  the  bo»*  •  j 
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No.   1 — Exterior 


>o.   H — Kntrance   Hall, 
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No.   3 — Billiard    Room    Fireplace   and    Entrance. 


1.  Sonth  side  of  house  of  J.  B.  O'Brien.  Esq.,  Thornwood  Road,  Rosedale, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Rosedale  Ravine.  Bnilt  of  grey  clinker  brick  and  gr^ey  stone, 
with   stone   mullioned    windows    with    iron   casements. 

The  endeavor  in  the  design  is  to  obtain  with  an  absolotely  nnsymmetrical  build- 
ing a  focal  centre  for  the  entrance,  and  some  idea  of  balance  and  to  get  covered 
verandahs  on  two  floors  without  destroying  the  solid  masonry  effect  of  the  whole. 
The  extension  at  the  left-hand  side  is  a  palm  or  sun  room  opening  out  of  the 
dining-room,  the  square  bay  window  of  which  comes  between  it  and  the  entrance. 
On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  drawing-room  window,  and  farther  to  the 
right  a  great  verandah  covering  the  whole  of  the  east  side  of  the  house  and 
looking    straight    down    the    Rosedale    Ravine. 

2.  View  just  inside  the  entrance  hall  of  the  J.  B.  O'Brien  house,  giving  a 
glimpse  of  the  drawing-room  and  of  the  main  stairs,  which  lead  down  to  the 
billiard  and  music-room.  This  hall  is  panelled  in  dark  brown  oak,  like  the  din- 
ing-room, and  has  an  elliptical  groined  ceiling. 

3.  View  of  fireplace  at  one  end  of,  and  entrance  to  billiard  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  J.  B.  O'Brien  house.  A  room  without  the  alcoves  shown  is  about 
50  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  partly  panelled  in  dark  oak,  vrith  an  elliptical 
arched  ceiling.  This  room  is  under  the  drawing-room  and  library,  and  opens 
out  with  wide  French  casements  ak>ng  its  long  side  directly  to  a  flat  grassy 
court  on  the  side  of  the  Ravine.  The  stairs  in  the  distance  are  the  main  stairs 
of    the    house. 


SMOKING    ROOM    STORIES 


''Hook  y'  up?  Yas'm,  Ah  shuali  will," 
said  Jim,  of  the  Toronto-Sarnia  run,  to  a 
solitary  matron  in  the  sleeper's  dressing- 
room,  who  had  struggled  to  reach  around 
her  right  shoulder-blade  until  she  was  in 
despair.  "One  o'  them  side-winders,  ain't 
it?"  he  went  on,  skilfully  closing  hook 
and  eye.  "Ah  knows  evah  way  a  lady's 
dress  goes  on,  jes'  f'om  hookin'  up  de 
ladies  on  dis  yere  run.  If  evah  Ah  loses 
mah  job  as  po'teh,  ma'm.  Ah  tell  yo'  what 
Ah'll  do — Ah'll  jes'  hire  out  as  a  lady's 
maid,     ivif    expe'iunce." — Canada    West 

Monthly. 

*  *       * 

By  some  twist  of  the  election  an  old 
negro  had  been  elected  to  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace  in  a  little  backwoods 
district  in  Tennessee.  His  first  case  hap- 
pened to  be  one  in  which  the  'defend<^nt 
asked  for  a  trial  by  jury.  When  the 
testimony  was  all  in,  the  lawyers  waited 
for  the  judge  to  give  his  instructioiis  to  the 
jury.  The  new  justice  seemed  embuvra-^s- 
ed.  Finally  one  of  the  lawyers  whispered 
to  him  that  it  was  time  to  charge  tJie  jury. 
He  webstered  one  hand  into  the  front  of 
his  coat,  calhouned  his  voice,  and  said : 

"Gent'm'n  ob  de  jury,  sence  dis  am  a 
putty  small  case,  Ah'll  on'y.  charge  yo'  a 
dollah  'n'  a  half  apiece." — Everybody's. 

*  *       * 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier — as  he  repeatedly 
said  during  his  Western  tour — is  a  great 
admirer  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  Sir 
AVilfrid  likes  to  tell  about  what  happened 
during  a  campaign  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  In  those  days  there  was  plenty  of 
hard  liquor  in  Canada — and  plenty  of 
men  to  drink  it.'  Sir  John,  until  middle 
age,  had  his  share.  One  night  in  an  On- 
tario town  he  was  booked  to  make  a  speech 
to  a  big  audience.  He  had  been  meeting 
a  good  many  friends  and  as  he  went  on  he 
became  so  tangled  up  that  the  last  quarter 


of  an   hour    of   his    address    was    a  mere 
jumble  of  words. 

After  the  meeting,  Sir  John,  when  he 
felt  rather  better,  sent  for  the  Toronto  re- 
porter who  had  been  assigned  to  wire  the 
speech  to  his  newspaper,  "Read  what  you 
have  in  your  notes,"  ordered  Sir  John. 

The  reporter  obeyed.  As  he  proceeded, 
Sir  John  looked  more  and  more  indig- 
nant. 

When  the  mixed-up  peroration  was  fin- 
ished, Sir  John  looked  solemnly  and  un- 
steadily at  the  reporter — who  was  a  tee- 
totaler. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  give 
you  a  piece  of  advice :  Never  again  attempt 
to  take  down  a  speech  of  mine  when  you're 
drunk." 

Then  the  Premier  braced  himself  and 
delivered  the  real  speech  to  the  newspaper- 
man. 

*       *       * 

Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  a  former  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  rich- 
est Peers  in  Great  Britain.  But  he  lives 
unostentatiously  and  when  traveling  be- 
tween London  and  his  Scotch  estates  he 
always  takes  a  single  berth  in  an  ordinary 
sleeper.  One  morning,  just  as  the  train 
was  rolling  into  York,  a  stranger  leaned 
across  a  seat  back  and  enquired  of  Lord 
Aberdeen : 

"May  I  ask  whettier  you  are  Lord  Aber- 
deen?" 

"Yas,  I  am  Lord  Aberdeen,"  was  the 
answer. 

"You're  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
England,  aren't  you?" 

"Why,"  smiled  the  Peer,  "I  am  pretty 
well  off." 

"Well,  your  Lordship,"  said  the  strang- 
er, "Permit  me  to  inform  you  that  I  slept 
next  to  you  last  night,  and,  if  I  had  your 
money  and  your  snore,  I'd  take  a  whole 
car  when  I  wanted  to  travel  at  night." 
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Four  Big  Engineering  Works  and 
What  They  Mean  to  Canada 


By 
James  Grant 


THE  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been  sit- 
ting placidly  beside  the  United 
States  for  years,  watching  the  Ameri- 
caii  ^Republic  dig  a  great  ditch  on  the  side 
r^itiote  from  Canada.  Canada's  interest  in 
the'  ditch  has  been  more  or  less  languid. 
She  has  observed  that  the  building  of  the 
ditch  has  cost,  and  will  cost,  many  mil- 
liotis.  She  has  been  told,  and  no  doubt 
JDelieves,  that  if  ever  the  Americans  finish 
it — ^and  apparently  they  intend  to  do  so — 
it  will  "revolutionize"  the  shipping  inter- 
ests of  the  world  and  distort  the  ancient 
trade  routes  beyond  recognition.  But  the 
word  "revolutionize"  has  been  used  by  in- 
ventors, promoters,  and  social  reformers 
and  other  visionaries,  so  very  often,  that  it 
is  t;hread-bare  arid  carries  less  weight  than 
it  should  in  the  case  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Mildly  interested,' Canada  has  been  watch- 
ing the  prosecutibn"  of  a  piece  of  engin- 
eering work  whichi' affects  no  nation,  ex- 
cept the  United  States,  more  radically 
than  herself. 

The  completion  and  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  is  one  of  four 
things — four  pieces  of  engineering — that 


shall  mark  a  definite  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  nation.  The  remaining  three  out 
of  the  four  are:  the  completion  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railways  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Railway;  and 
the  Georgian  Bay  Canal.  '  It  is  not^a  mat>- 
ter  of  greater  shipping  facilities  and  there- 
fore greater  trade  possibilities.  It  is  not 
a  mere  case  of  giving  Canadian  producers 
advantages  in  the  export  market.  But  it 
is  national  sentiment — Canadian  National- 
ism, which  stands  to  be  affected  when  these 
engineering  works  are  completed. 

It  is,  at  present — say  some  people — the 
interdependencies  of  the  different  parts  of 
Canada  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  com- 
mon interest  in  the  British  Crown,  hold 
Canada  together.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
the  provinces,  such  as  those  in  the  East, 
sometimes  think  that  they  are  handi- 
capped by  their  relation  with  the  other 
provinces,  and  yet  that,  thanks  to  British 
sentiment,  where  there  is  not  an  actual 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  connection, 
still  the   Confederation   holds.     Students 
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point  out  that,  outside  aggression  has  not 
yet  been  serious  enough  to  compress  the 
Provinces  and  make  them  feel  their 
brotherhood;  that  foreign  relations  have 
played,  as  yet,  no  part  in  making  modern 
Canadians  feel  that  all  their  interests  are 
one.  As  for  foreign  ambitions,  such  as 
dreams  of  conquest  or  great  alliances,  all 
Canadians  admit  that  Canada  has  not 
reached  that  stage  and  is  content  for  an 
ally  in  the  Mother  Country. 

A  statesmen  once  remarked  of  Canada: 
"Everything  that  goes  to  increase  the  in- 
terdependence of  the  provinces  goes  to  knit 
the  nation  together;  and  that  vica  versa, 
things  which  go  to  make  the  various 
parts  independent,  tend  toward — though 
they  need  not  cause — disintegration."  He 
may  have  been  justified.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  Canadian  history,  the  eastern 
coast,  including  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
has  been  the  national  base.  It  was  the 
base  from  which  explorations  were  carried 
on.  It  wa>s  the  base  from  which  most  of 
the  fur  trading  and  the  Indian  wars  were 
carried  on.  It  is  now  the  chief  means  of 
access  and  egress  between  the  whole  Dom- 
inion and  Europe.  The  tide  of  trade 
which  flows  from  Europe  to  America  runs 
up  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
sends  its  farthest  ripple  to  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  With  the  cutting  of 
the  railways  through  these  mountains  this 
tide  has  gone  even  further,  clear  into 
British  Columbia  itself,  and  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  Pacific. 

The  result  of  this,  has  been  a  one-sided 
Nation.  We  are  young  and  it  is  there- 
fore no  shame  to  us  as  yet;  but  who  can 
deny  that  Canada  is  one-sided?  Montreal 
and  Toronto  control  the  trade  between  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  western  edge  of  Al- 
berta. Eastern  manufacturers  ship  even 
into  British  Columbia.  Eastern  commer- 
cial travellers  carry  their  samples  to  Vic- 
toria, and  in  many  cases  the  strongest 
competition  they  meet  with  there  is  from 
the  Americans,  not  from  British  Colum- 
bians. Where  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  A.ssociation  ?  In 
Toronto.  Where  is  the  seat  of  Federal 
Government?  In  Ottawa.  In  fact  every- 
thing is  Ea.«t,  and  the  West  is — and  this 
is  not  meant  offen.sively — merely  tied  to 
the  East  by  the  railways,  and  by  the 
necessity  for  getting  its  imports  and  send- 
ing its  exports  out  via  the  St.  Lawrence. 


A  condition  such  as  this  has  not  been 
without  its  natural  effect  upon  Canadian 
sentiment.  The  West  clamors  for  a  rail- 
way to  Hudson's  Bay,  so  that  it  may  be 
more  independent  of  the  great  eaatorn 
roads.  British  Columbia  chafes  at  her 
transportation  problems.  Each  of  the 
provinces  is  wrapped  in  its  own  troubles. 
Provincialism  is  rampant  and  the  men 
who  look  for  a  Canadian  National  spirit, 
find  only  a  mild  interest  in  common,  in 
things  British,  not  Canadian. 

It  is  in  this  connection  therefore  that 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Georgian  Bay 
Canal,  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  and  the 
opening  of  three  railways  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains  affects  Canada. 

The  Panama  Canal,  up  to  September 
30th  last  year,  had  cost  the  United  States 
a  total  of  $103,005,169,  not  including  the 
cost  of  civil  government  and  sanitary  pro- 
visions. So  much  is  California  expecting 
as  a  result  of  the  opening  of  the  canal 
that  that  State  has  appropriated  $47,000,- 
000  to  finance  and  prepare  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
in  1915.  Seventeen  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  to  be  spent,  out  of  that 
sum,  for  the  exhibition  alone.  Eighteen 
million  is  to  be  spent  on  the  improvement 
of  the  highways  of  the  State,  and  eleven 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  is 
to  be  spent  in  improving  the  harbors  of 
San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  immense  increase  in  trade 
which  the  opening  of  the  the  Canal  in 
1915  will  mean.  This  is  what  one  of  the 
American  States  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ex- 
pects from  the  Panama  Canal,  and  it  is 
not  unfair  to  state  that. British  Columbia 
may  look  forward  to  a  proportionate 
benefit. 

If  to-day  the  heavy  mountain  freight 
rates  were  removed  from  goods  coming- 
east  from  British  Columbia  that  province 
would  still  be  handicapped  in  her  efforts 
to  export  goods  into  the  British  market 
via  Eastern  Canadian  ports.  But  when 
the  Panama  Canal  is  open,  not  only  will 
she  be  in  closer  touch  with  Liverpool,  but 
she  will  be  less  dependent  upon  Eastern 
Canada  for  her  imported  supplies.  But  be- 
yond even  these  two  points,  this  most 
westerly  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  will 
then  be  able  to  use  to  still  greater  advan- 
tage her  present  resources.  With  increas- 
ed trade  facilities  via  the  Panama  Canal, 
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FOUR  EPOCH-MARKING  ENGINEERING  UNDERTAKINGS. 

A.  The  Panama  Canal,  opening  a  direct  and  much  shorter  sea  route  from  Great  Britain 
to   the   Pacific  Coast  of  the   Dominion   and   thereby   reducing   freight   traffic  across    Canada. 

B.  Two  new  Rail  Routes,  the  G.T.P.  and  C.N.R.,  through  the  Rockies,  giving  greatly 
increased   opportunities   for   the   cities   of   the   coast   to   sell   goods   to   the    prairie  provinces. 

C.  The  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  affording  a  new  outlet  for  the  grain  crops  of  the  West  and 
more  direct  access  to  these  markets  for  the  British  manufacturer.  D.  The  Georgian  Bay 
Ship  Canal,  creating  a  new  and  short  trade  channel  from  Port  Arthur  to  the  Sea. 


with  an  easier  grade  through  the  Rocky 
mountains,  British  Columbia  may  then  be 
in  a  position  to  enter  the  market  of  the. 
western  plains  and  compete  with  the  east- 
ern Canadian  firms  and  the  Americans 
who  now  monopolize  that  market.  In 
short,  British  Columbia,  with  easier  re- 
lations to  European  markets  and  with 
easier  access  to  middle  Canadian  consum- 
ers, stands  to  become  a  new  Canadian 
centre,  an  active  agent  in  the  new  internal 
economy  of  Canada. 

This,  then,  is  one  new  rival  established 
for  the  eastern  Canadian  ports,  and  a  rival 
too,  that  is  without  the  disadvantage  of 
winter  problems  such  as  has  Montreal. 

The  Hud.son's  Bay  Railway  means  an- 
other. It  promises  only  a  few  months' 
service  each  year  and  yet  that  service  may 
be  sufficient  to  make  the  western  plains 
more  independent  of  either  British  Colum- 
bian or  Eastern  Canadian  ports.  If  the 
boundaries  of  Manitoba  could  only  be  ex- 
tended sufficiently  northward,  and  a  little 
west,  Manitoba  might  call  herself  a  Mari- 


time province  and  boast  the  Port  of  Nel- 
son or  of  Churchill,  whichever  is  chosen 
by  the  Government  as  the  terminal  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Railway. 

The  vessels  which  leave  Hudson's  Bay 
with  wheat  shall  not,  of  course,  return 
empty.  There  will  be  need  for  more  than 
grain  elevators  at  the  Hudson  Bay  port, 
wherever  it  may  be.  There  will  have  to 
be  warehouses  with  correspondents  or, 
more  probably,  head  offices  in  Winnipeg 
or  Prince  Albert.  There  will  be  a  chance 
for  Winnipeg  to  become  interested  in  the 
importing  trade.  The  things  which  form- 
erly came  by  Montreal  may  then  come  in 
summer  to  Winnipeg,  so  ttiat  still  more 
shall  be  added  to  the  already  enormous 
potentialities  of  that  city.  Winnipeg,  it  is 
true,  has  its  labor  problem  and  it  is  also 
true  that  it  is  more  skilled  at  present  in 
handling  wheat  than  imported  English 
dress  goods.  But  the  labor  problem  will 
solve  itself  in  Winnipeg  and  the  mer- 
chants of  the  city  will  not  be  slow  to  pick 
up  the  new  trade. 
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THE    PROGRESS    OF    THE    GUIDE    WALL    AT     PEDRO    MIGUEL    ON    THE    ROUTE    OF 

THE    PANAMA    CANAL. 
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These,  then,  are  three  out  of  the  four 
factors.  The  fourth,  is  the  Georgian  Bay 
Canal.  Everyone  aids  and  abets  the 
Government  in  promising  to  build  it.  The 
Conservatives,  of  course,  make  certain  ob- 
jections or  conditions  which  are,  however, 
purely  political.  A  few  ship-owners  do- 
ing a  profitable  business  on  the  great  lakes 
between  Montreal  and  Fort  William,  are 
wearing  long  faces  at  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing to  compete  will  all  sorts  of  foreign 
tramps  which  may  make  use  of  the  Geor- 
gian Bay  Canal  to  sail  to  the  head  of  the 
lakes  for  cargo.  But  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try applauds. 

The  Georgian  Bay  Canal  benefits  three 
parties  and  may  do  temporary  damage  to 
the  interest  of  two  others.  The  west- 
grain  shipper,  and  the  port  of 
be  benefited  by  the 
more  direct  route  from 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  across  Northern  On- 
tario    to    the   Ottawa     River    and    Mon- 


ern 


Montreal    stand    to 
opening   of   this 


treal.  The  line  of  the  wilderness  north  of 
the  proposed  route  of  the  Canal  will  prob- 
ably be  moved  farther  north  as  the  germ 
of  civilization  radiates  from  the  banks  of 
the  canal.  Certainly  a  number  of  the 
large  lumber  interests  may  go  north.  Al- 
ready it  is  rumored  that  the  Booth  mills 
at  Ottawa  will  move  north  when  the  Can- 
al is  in  operation.  - 

That  part  of  old  Ontario  which  lies 
along  the  lower  lakes  may  not  profit  by  the 
canal.  The  usefulness  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  Lake  Erie  as  part  of  the  Montreal- 
Fort  William  route,  will  then  be  reduced. 
The  vessels  plying  in  the  lakes  may  be 
forced  into  more  local,  port  to  port  busi- 
ness, if,  indeed,  they  do  any  serious  trade 
at  all  on  the  Canadian  side.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  American  grain  vessels 
which  now  ply  to  Buffalo  and  send  their 
cargoes  down  to  New  York,  may  find 
themselves  in  less  demand,  and  the  meat 
exporters  of  Chicago  may  be  compelled  to 
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ship  by  the  shorter  Canadian  route  than 
by  the  old  lake  lines. 

Thus  may  be  considered  the  four  en- 
gineering feats  which  are  scheduled  to  be 
completed  on  the  continent  of  North 
America  within  the  next  t^n  or  twelve 
years.  So  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  we 
submit  two  direct  effects:  the  development 
of  British  Columbia  as  a  manufacturing 
and  shipping  coast,  and  the  development 
of  Winnipeg  as  a  centre  of  distribution  of 
goods  imported  by  way  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  rout^e. 

These  are  immediate  and  specific  re- 
sults. There  are  others.  For  instance,  the 
opening  of  two  new  trade  routes  and  two 
new  centres  of  distribution,  with  the  at- 
tendant increase  in  transportation  facili- 
ties, should  tend  to  make  imports  cheaper 
and  exports  more  profitable.  It  should 
enhance  living  conditions  in  Canada  anu 
improve  the  position  of  Canadian  goods 
in  competing  in  foreign  markets.  As  for 
the    ill    effects    which    competitive    ports 


might  have  upon  Montreal  or  the  other 
east€rn  ports,  these  will  never  be  noticed 
in  the  increased  volume  of  traffic  which  is 
hkely  to  come  by  the  time  the  new  con- 
ditions are  completed. 

But  how  shall  this  affect  Canada  as  a 
National  entity?  With  interdependence 
reduced  by  the  opening  of  new  ports,  does 
it  not  follow  that  the  interest  of  one  pan 
of  the  country  in  the  other,  may  wane? 

The  answers  to  such  questions  may  be 
open  to  debate.  There  must  always  be  re- 
membered the  tie  of  British  sentiment 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  Dominion.  And  as  against 
those  who  might  say  that  Canada  stands 
in  danger  of  disintegration,  it  could  be 
pointed  out  that  there  is  greater  danger 
of  disintegration  where  there  is  jealousy, 
where  one  province,  feeling  its  own 
strength,  chafes  at  its  dependence  upon 
another.  The  new  day  for  Canada  means 
a  day  of  greater  freedom,  easier  access  to 
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the  outside  world,  fewer  internal  preju- 
dices and  mistrustings.  Montreal  firms, 
if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  will  be 
compelled  to  maintain  branches  in  Van- 
couver and  Winnipeg.  There  shall  result 
the  inter-weaving  of  commercial  and  senti- 
mental relations.  And  above  all,  with  in- 
creased relations  with  the  outer  world, 
with  easier  means  of  export  and  import. 


the  foreign  nations  shall  be  ranged  as  ob- 
jects for  the  commercial  ambition  of  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion.  No  one  part  shall 
feel  chafed  at  any  disability  to  compete 
with  the  other  parts,  and  in  a  common 
pride,  with  a  common  ambition  toward 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional spirit  shall,  perhaps,  wake  to  new 
times. 


LS 


NIGHT 


I  saw  the  legions  of  Ihe  day  retreat  unto  the  West, 

With  flaming  banners  all  unfurled,  proclaiming  victory; 

The  standard  bearers  of  the  sun  put  out  afar  to  sea, 

Line  after  line  of  silver  ships  that  sought  the  port  of  rest. 

So  passed  the  legions  of  the  day  as  bird  that  taketh  flight. 
Hushed  was  the  hum  of  life,  forgotten  grief; 

Faint,  fainter  still,  the  curfew  rings,  the  rustle  of  a  leaf, 
And  as  a  grey  nun's  noiseless  step,  passed  the  night. 

— Spencer  Freer. 


The  Tribulations  of  Trinity  Tim 


By 


George  Rothwell  Brown 


i^Q  KEETS,"  I  said,  after  the  custom- 

\^    ary  formalities  attending  the  re- 
newal of  a  friendship  had  been 
observed — "Skeet^,    how's    Trinity    Tim? 
I'm  'most  afraid  to  ask.     He  hasn't  gone 
the  red-eye  route  and  cashed  in?" 

I  was  back  in  the  Panhandle  cow  coun- 
try for  the  first  time  in  ten  years.  Natur- 
ally, the  first  thing  I  did  when  I  fell  oft' 
the  stage  was  to  round  the  boys  up  and  do 
the  expected  thing  at  the  bar;  and  the 
second  thing  was  to  make  some  inquiries 
about  those  who  weren't  there.  Some  of 
the  old  crowd  were  hanging  around  the 
store  porch,  just  as  in  the  old  days:  the 
same  old  sheep-hide  and  leather  chaps; 
the  same  old  straw-paper  cigarettes,  the 
same  old  set-back  game,  and  the  same  old 
grimy  deck.  They  complained  bitterly 
of  the  encroachments  of  civilization. 

"Dern  me!"  said  Skeets  Shorter,  twist- 
ing a  fresh  cigarette,  "it's  getting  so 
plumb  crowded  a  honest  hombre  can't 
breathe.  I'd  bet  a  two-year-old  steer 
against  a  horse  blanket  that  you  couldn't 
ride  fifty  mile  from  here  nowheres  without 
gettin'  bumped  off  by  a  wire  fence.  Over 
in  Deaf  Smith,  now,  I'm  a  Greaser  if  they 
ain't  holdin'  meetin's  and  celebratin'  like 
jest  because  the  derned  county's  in- 
creased two  hundred  and  forty-six  per 
cent!     Braggin'  about  the  population,  by 

!     Why,    I  reckon    half    this    outfit 

sleeps  in  beds  now  o'  nights,  and  don't  lose 
no  standin'  by  it,  nuther. 

"As  for  Trinity  Tim,  no,  he  ain't 
drunk  hisself  into  no  early  grave.  On  the 
contrary,  so  to  speak,  he's  married." 

Skeets  had  expected  me  to  be  surprised, 
and  I  was.  He  waited,  for  the  astonish- 
ment to  sink  in ;  then  he  said : 


"I  should  ejaculate  not!  Yep,  Tim'.-i 
spliced,  and  wears  his  boots  inside  o'  his 
pants  every  day  in  the  week,  incloodin' 
Sunday.  When  was  this  here  disaster 
pulled  off?  It  must  have  been  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  There's  a  kid  out  to  Tim's 
ranch  now.  It  was  right  after  the  spring 
round-up,  comin'  three  year.  Tim  was 
down  to  Langtry,  gettin'  over  a  lickerin', 
when  what  should  come  but  by  one  of 
them  theatrical  trains,  full  o'  these  here 
actor-men,  and  females,  too.  They'd  been 
givin'  of  a  performance  up  to  Paso,  and 
was  travellin'  in  style  fur  San  Antone, 
when  along  comes  a  freight  and  bumps 
her  off  the  rails.  Engine  and  all,  clean 
oft'.  I  tell  you  there  was  some  excitement 
— some ! 

"Tim  was  right  there  and  seen  it.  He 
rode  up  easy-like  and  watched,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  one  of  the  winders  riz  up  right 
where  Tim's  cayuse  was  smellin'  the  car 
over  to  see  what  it  was  like,  and  Tim  look- 
ed di-rect  into  the  eyes  of  a  bang-up,  reg'- 
lar  angel-face.  Tim  said  alongside  o'  her 
he'd  never  seed  nobody  who  was  as  good 
as  a  busted  flush,  but  I  reckon  that  was 
goin'  some  strong,  'cause  there  was 
Greaser  Kate  and  Madge — you  knowed 
Madge,  down  at  the  Three  Jacks?  She's 
passed  'em  in,  now — fell  off  the  dance- 
hall  gallery  a-waltzing  one  night.  Well, 
them  two  was  some  good,  I  might  allow, 
and  plumb  lovin'  to  Tim,  too.  But  along- 
side o'  this'n,  he  said,  they  warn't  as  good 
as  a  lame  yearlin'  in  a  stampede. 

"It  was  about  first  mornin'  drink  time, 
snd  her  hair  was  all  mussed  up  jest  beauti- 
ful to  see,  and  there  she  was  in  her  bunk 
all  fluffy  and  white,  and  her  pink  arms 
showin'  through  her  what-you-may-call-it, 
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and  so,  naturally,  Tim  swallered  his  to- 
backer.  He  was  roped,  throwed,  and  tied, 
plumb,  and  he  knowed  it.  There's  one 
thing  about  Tim,  if  I  do  have  to  say  it 
myself:  he  ain't  never  laid  down  to  no 
two-legged  gringo  yet,  but  when  he  seed 
this  here  squaw  lookin'  up  at  him  with 
them  baby-blue  beads  o'  her'n  he  jest 
throwed  up  both  hands. 

"Dern  me,  she  was  as  nervous  as  a  Mexi- 
can ant  on  a  hot  rock,  and  when  Tim  told 
her  about  the  wrack  she  come  right  on 
through  the  window,  and  lit  into  his  arms, 
and  him  lookin'  as  silly  as  a  yellow  pup 
that'd  cornered  a  bobcat.  He  rode  her 
over  to  the  store  porch,  and  wrapped  her 
in  a  blanket,  and  give  her  a  dram  out  o' 
his  bottle,  and  rolled  her  a  cigarette,  like 
she  asked  him  to,  and  then  he  camped 
right  there  by  her,  and  wouldn't  budge. 
In  my  opinion — you  kin  take  it  fur  what 
it's  wurth — if  anybody'd  been  dying  on 

them  cars,  they  might  'a'  died  and  be 

to  'em,  fur  all  Tim'd  cared.  He  wouldn't 
'a'  left  the  squaw,  not  for  an  earthquake. 
He  fetched  her  outfit  from  the  bunk,  and 
after  she'd  gone  into  a  little  corner  behin*! 
a  bar'l,  with  Tim  standing  guard  with  a 
gun  in  each  hand  to  hold  off  the  crowd, 
and  had  dressed  herself,  and  eemerged  all 
fixed  up  fit  to  start  a  fight,  he  hung  around 
like  a  Indian  at  a  camp  kitchen,  and  he 
was  that  tongue-tied  he  couldn't  tell  his 
name. 

"She  told  him  her'n  though,  and  by  and 
by  she  got  out  a  passel  of  scraps  from  noos- 
papers  and  things,  and  read  him  all  about 
herself.  And  say,  she  was  one  of  them 
sure  'nuff  actresses.  She  showed  Tim  a 
picture  o'  herself  all  dressed  up  something 
scand'lous,  not  kivered  up  much,  you 
know,  jest  plain  legs,  and  carrying  a  lance 
with  a  rag  on  the  end  of  it.  She  said  her 
name  was  Millie  Miller,  and  that  she  made 
four  hundred  dollars  a  week  when  she  was 
on  Broadway,  and  only  come  out  south- 
west fur  her  health. 

"Tim  allowed  how  he  made  forty  dol- 
lars a  month,  and  not  Mex,  nuther,  ridin' 
fences  fur  old  man  Peppergill,  but  that 
they  could  live  mightly  well  on  that,  his 
own  board  bein'  included,  and  she  not 
eatin'  much,  and  he  wanted  her  to  marry 
him  right  off,  but  she  was  that  contrary 
she  wouldn't  do  it.  I've  knowed  a  heap  o' 
women,  in  my  time,  and  there  ain't  no 
difference   in  'em.      Let    'em    know   you 


want  'em  to  do  a  thing,  and  that's  the 
very  thing  they'll  be  derned  if  they'll  do. 
There  ain't  but  one  way  to  do  with  'em, 
in  my  judgment — you  kin  take  it  fur 
what  it's  wurth — rope  'em,  and  take  'em 
along!  This  here  one  bluffed  Tim  the 
whole  day,  and  said  she'd  think  about  it, 
and  got  him  'most  loco.  Then  Tim  burnt 
up  the  trail  to  Yellow  Post,  and  brought 
a  parson  back,  and  killed  two  horses  doing 
it,  but  when  he  blowed  in  he  found  they'd 
fixed  up  the  wrack  and  the  whole  bunch 
was  gone.  The  whole  bloody  outfit  had 
vamoosed,  incloodin'  her. 

"She  left  him  her  picture,  and  a  letter 
invitin'  him  to  come  to  Noo  York,  and 
Tim  carried  it  around  with  him  till  it 
'most  wore  out. 

"Tim  didn't  show  up  at  the  X-X  fur 
two  months.  We  were  gettin'  up  a  collec- 
tion to  buy  a  monument  down  to  Albu- 
querque and  have  somethin'  appropriate 
scatched  on  it,  when  one  day  he  come 
limpin'  back.  The  boss  put  him  to  work 
again,  but  we  all  seed  Tim  warn't  hisself 
no  more.  He  was  that  thin  he  cut  a  sad- 
dle every  time  he  throwed  a  leg  over  a 
bronc's  back,  and  his  eyes  had  dropped 
down  inside  his  head.  From  bein'  one  of 
the  pertest  boys  in  the  whole  outfit,  al- 
ways dressin'  hisself  up  and  keepin'  his 
hair  greased  as  slick  as  a  wet  gut,  he  got 
so  he  warn't  no  more  than  a  shadder,  and 
didn't  have  no  more  style  to  him  than  a 
grizzly  b'ar.  He  polished  up  a  sardine- 
can  with  sand  till  it  got  shiny,  and  kep' 
her  picture  in  that,  to  keep  the  edges  from 
gittin'  frayed  out,  and  wore  it  inside  his 
shirt,  and  the  blamed  thing  kep'  him  that 
scratched  and  cut  up  till  you'd  think  he'd 
been  fightin'  a  mountain  lion. 

"He  warn't  much  good,  after  that,  but 
about  every  two  months  would  draw  his 
wages  and  hit  the  trail  for  El  Paso,  and 
git  drunk,  and  try  to  bust  the  faro  bank 
in  the  Silver  King  with  them  eighty 
dollars. 

"You  kin  make  me  jump  with  a  .22  if 
one  night  he  didn't  do  it!  He  run  them 
two  months'  pay  up  to  three  thousand,  got 
hisself  a  little  leather  pouch  fur  his 
clothes,  shoved  the  coin  in,  and  bought 
hisself  a  ticket  to  Fort  Worth. 

"0'  course  he  didn't  care  none  about 
Fort  Worth.  Tim  hadn't  been  on  no 
train  o'  cars  up  to  that  time.    He  come  out 
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to  Texas  in  a  prairie  schooner  with  his  pap 
when  he  was  an  infant,  before  the  S.P. 
went  through,  and  when  he  started  out 
for  Noo  York  he  allowed  to  be  cautious 
and  circumspect.  He  only  bought  hisself 
tickets  from  one  town  to  another,  because 
he  figured  out  that  the  railroad  would 
work  off  a  marked  card  on  him  somehow, 
and  it  required  him  two  weeks  to  git  to 
Kansas  City.  Tim  said  he  looked  into 
one  o'  them  sleepin'  cars  with  bunks  in 
'em,  but  he  said  he  couldn't  stand  'em. 
He  said  it  was  all  right  at  night,  but  he 
wanted  a  place  to  sit  down  in  the  daytime. 

"He  fooled  around  Kansas  City  fur  a 
week,  kinder  gettin'  used  to  a  big  tov/n, 
so  as  Noo  York  wouldn't  shock  him  too 
much  all  in  a  heap.  One  day  he  was 
walkin'  down  the  street  when  he  seed  a 
sign  out  in  front  o'  a  store  which  said: 
'Special  to-day— $2.65  to  Pittsburg.' 

"He  figured  it  couldn't  be  got  no 
cheaper  than  that,  so  he  got  a  ticket  quick, 
before  they  was  all  sold,  and  that  night  he 
started  out  again.  When  the  brakeman 
yelled,  'Pittsburg!'  Tim  git  out. 

"Tim  said  he  had  read  considerable 
geography,  and  always  supposed  Pitts- 
burg was  full  of  smoke  and  red  glare  and 
cinders  from  the  smelters,  but  this  town 
was  as  black  as  the  inside  of  a  cow.  He 
seed  a  man  with  a  lantern  on  the  platform 
and  a.«ked  him  how  soon  he  could  get  a 
car  to  Philadelphia — not  wishing  to  make 
the  whole  blamed  jump  at  once — and  the 
man  told  him  he  was  a  derned  fool.  Then 
Tim  kinder  inquired  around-like,  and 
when  he  diskivered  he  was  in  Pittsburg, 
Kansas,  he  was  the  maddest  man  in  the 
world.  He  said  if  he  could  have  got  the 
man  what  named  them  two  towns  the 
same,  he'd  have  filled  him  so  full  o'  lead 
you  could  have  filed  on  him  for  a  mineral 
claim. 

"But  after  he  landed  in  Noo  York  he 
said  it  was  grand.  Nothin'  but  saloons, 
and  the  gaudiest  places,  and  everybody 
free  and  affable,  and  willin'  to  accommo- 
date a  man  and  take  a  drink  and  be  soci- 
able and  friendly.  Tim  took  a  thousand 
with  him  and  cached  the  balance  in  his 
pouch  at  the  depot,  and  all  they  charged 
him  fur  it  was  four  bits,  and  it  was  worth 
it,  too.  Then  he  started  out  scoutin'  fur 
the  gal. 


"He  had  her  picture  in  the  sardine  can, 
and  every  place  he  went  he  lined  the  boys 
up  at  the  bar  and  then  he  confidentially 
requested  them  if  they  knowed  her.  Tim 
told  me  it  was  surprisin'  how  many  of 
them  there  actresses  there  was  in  Noo 
York.  The  place  was  fairly  infested  with 
'em,  and  every  opery  house  in  town  had 
bunches  o'  pictures  out  in  front,  showin' 
all  kinds  of  female  women,  and  Tim  said 
he  couldn't  tell  'em  from  his  gal  to  save 
his  life,  they  was  all  so  dressed  up  alike — 
no  real  clothes,  you  know ;  just  plain  legs. 

"Tim  ain't  no  quitter.  He  kep'  on  the 
trail,  scoutin'  around,  and  before  long  he 
had  as  much  as  a  dozen  of  the  boys  he'pin' 
to  look,  too.  Mostly  they'd  sit  around 
saloons,  wonderin'  where  she  could  be. 
But  it  seemed  there  warn't  no  Millie  Mil- 
ler in  Noo  York,  and  nobody  knowed  her. 

"Then  one  night  he  allowed  how  he 
would  find  her  hisself,  or  bust.  He'd  go 
to  every  opery  house  in  town.  The  first 
one  he  struck  he  bought  the  ticket,  and 
hung  around  till  the  doors  opened,  and 
went  in.  It  was  kinder  dark  in  there  at 
first,  but  in  about  an  hour  somebody — 
Tim  didn't  see  who  it  was — turned  up  the 
lights,  and  by  and  by  two  or  three  men 
crawled  from  under  the  platform  and  be- 
gun tuning  up.  They  was  the  fiddlers. 
Then  some  more  o'  'em  come  in,  and  then 
the  people  herded  in,  in  a  bunch.  They 
was  grand-lookin,'  and  the  ladies  was 
simply  beautiful,  but  not  dressed  up 
much  around  the  neck,  so  Tim  allowed 
they  was  dance-hall  girls  most  likely. 

"After  awhile  somebody  pulled  the  cur- 
tain up,  and  the  play  started.  Tim  said  it 
was  the  grandest  play  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  the  most  excitin'est,  and  he  seed  'Ten 
Nights  in  a  Barroom'  down  to  Albu- 
querque once.  There  was  a  man  in  it  that 
ought  to  have  been  tarred  and  feathered, 
and  then  shot  full  of  holes,  only  nobody 
done  it,  so  there  he  was,  jest  raisin'  the 
deuce  at  every  clip.  Tim  said  he'd  just 
about  jedged  he  was  the  yellowest  coyote 
he'd  ever  struck,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the 
back  door  opened  and  she  come  into  the 
room. 

"Tim  knowed  her  right  off.  There 
wasn't  no  mistake,  there  she  was.  She 
wore  a  dress  with  diamonds  all  over  it. 
and  the  tail  of  it  so  long  she  had  to  carry 
it  around  in  her  hand.     She  was  just 
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lovely,  Tim  was  agoin'  to  let  her  know 
he  was  there,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the 
yellow  coyote  come  lopin'  up  to  her,  and, 
judgin'  there  might  be  trouble,  Tim  de- 
cided to  lay  low. 

"Trouble  come,  all  right — plenty  of  it. 
This  hombre  had  robbed  a  bank,  or  stuck 
up  a  stage,  or  done  somethin'  or  other 
that  was  low-down,  and  he  had  to  take  to 
the  mountains,  and  wanted  the  girl  to 
light  out  with  him.  She  didn't  want  to 
go,  and  then  this  skunk  said  if  she  didn't 
he'd  tell  everybody  about  somethin'  or 
other  she'd  done  once  that  she  was  tryin' 
to  keep  dark.  She  bust  into  tears,  and  the 
coyote,  he  made  a  grab  fur  her.  Tim 
jumped  up,  and  as  he  riz  he  throwed  both 
guns. 

"  'That's  my  gal,"  he  says,  quiet-like, 
between  his  teeth,  and  then  he  gave  the 
cub  the  fightin'  word. 

"Senor  Coyote  took  one  sight  o'  them 
there  six-shooters  o'  Tim's,  and  then  jump- 
ed behind  the  gal,  so,  o'  course,  Tim 
couldn't  do  nothin'.  By  that  time  Tim 
said  the  place  reminded  him  of  the  herd 
in  a  thunder  storm.  Before  he  could  git 
up  where  the  angel-£ace  was,  the  curtain 
come  down  with  a  bang.  Tim  felt  toler- 
able foolish.  Then  a  couple  o'  men  come 
easy-like  down  the  path  in  the  middle  of 
the  theatre,  and  said  the  manager  wanted 
to  see  him,  so  Tim  shoved  his  guns  back, 
and  went  on  out  to  a  little  office-like  place. 
He  told  all  about  it — how  he'd  come  up 
with  her  in  the  wrack,  and  had  come  all 
the  way  to  Noo  York  to  git  her — every- 
thin'.  The  boss  turned  to  a  sort  of  a 
scout  in  a  little  cage  where  there  was  one 
of  these  here  talking  telephones  and  told 
him  to  tell  the  sergeant  never  mind,  that 
it  warn't  no  case  for  the  police. 

"Then  the  manager  shook  hands  with 
Tim  and  told  him  he'd  give  him  fifty 
dollars  a  week,  reg-lar,  if  he'd  come  around 
and  do  it  every  night.  Said  it  would 
make  the  piece  go,  and  be  the  best  adver- 
tisement in  the  world.  But  Tim  said  he 
must  be  goin'  back  home  right  soon.  By 
and  by  the  boss  brought  her  around. 

"She  told  Tim  she'd  been  made  a  star, 
and  was  named  Mildred  Millington  now, 
which  was  the  reason  he  hadn't  diskivered 
her  before.  He  wanted  her  to  marry  him 
right  off  and  wouldn't  listen  to  no  argu- 
ments, but  she  balked.    He  couldn't  hobble 


her  nohow.  Then  the  boss  whispered 
somethin'  in  her  ear,  and  she  said  she'd 
think  it  over  and  let  him  know  in  about 
a  week. 

"This  made  Tim  feel  mighty  good. 
When  he  told  her  he'd  come  all  the  way 
to  git  her  and  fetch  her  back  to  X-X,  and 
showed  her  her  picture  in  the  sardine  can, 
she  laughed  so  Tim  said  it  did  a  man's 
heart  good  to  see  her,  she  was  so  beauti- 
ful and  innocent  and  baby-like. 

"The  next  day,  dern  my  eyes,  if  every 
noospaper  in  Noo  York  didn't  know  all 
about  it!  They  told  about  everything, 
and  didn't  miss  nothin',  and  some  of  'em 
had  pictures  o'  Tim,  and  some  of  the  pic- 
tures had  him  on  a  horse.  It  does  beat 
the  Greasers  how  gossip  travels,  don't  it? 

"Fur  the  next  week  Tim  said  he  didn't 
git  a  chanst  to  sleep,  he  was  traveling 
around  so.  Everybody  was  glad  to  know 
him,  and  followed  him  wherever  he  went, 
and  heaps  of  'em  borrowed  money  from 
him  or  bought  him  drinks.  Every  night 
the  manager  sent  a  autymobile  around  to 
the  theatre,  where  Tim  had  a  seat  in  a 
box,  and  after  the  play  took  'em  to  the 
gayest  hotels.  Tim  said  he  fairly  swum 
in  booze — none  of  your  rotgut,  but  the 
genuine  article,  that  couldn't  cost  less  than 
six  bits  a  throw,  and  tasted  prickly,  like 
a  cactus. 

"Every  night  Tim'd  ask  her  to  splice 
up,  and  every  time  he  done  it  she  said 
she'd  let  him  know  in  a  week,  and  every 
mornin'  the  noospapers  would  be  laying 
bets  whether  he'd  git  her  or  not. 

"Tim  allowed  she  was  the  grandest  ac- 
tress that  ever  was,  and  it  got  so  it  was 
all  a  man  could  do  to  git  a  seat  at  her 
threatre.  He  said  the  play  was  all  make- 
believe,  and  that  the  coyote  that  wanted 
to  run  off  with  her  had  a  bald  head  and 
two  children,  and  was  quiet  and  respect- 
able, and  didn't  mean  a  word  of  it,  only 
it  was  wrote  that  way  in  the  play,  so  he 
had  to  do  it.  Tim  said  o'  course  he  could 
n't  kill  him,  but  I  don't  know;  I  think 
I  would.  A  man  ain't  got  no  right  to  be 
goin'  around  insultin'  women  like  that, 
under  no  circumstances. 

"Finally,  Tim  told  the  squaw  he  had 
to  go  back,  and  jest  raged  around,  so  she 
said  all  right,  she'd  marry  him.  All  the 
arrangements  was  made,  and  there  was 
goin'  to  be  a  weddin'  to  make  your  hair 
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curl.  Tim  said  he  wanted  it  to  lay  over 
anythin'  in  the  splicin'  line  that  was  ever 
done.  He  went  down  to  the  train-shed 
and  got  the  pouch,  and  took  them  two 
thousand  yellow  boys  and  bought  a  dia- 
mond ring  that  would  choke  a  steer,  and 
the  noospapers  jest  fannin'  it  along." 

"By  Jove!"  I  interrupted,  "so  Trinity 
Tim  married  a  Broadway  show  girl  and 
brought  her  out  here  to  Texas!  Now,  if 
that's  not  romance — " 

"He  did  not,"  said  Skeets,  twisting  a 
fresh  cigarette.  "He  did  not.  The  day 
the  weddin'  was  to  be  pulled  off,  she  lit 
out  to  Europe  with  one  o'  them  rich  Wall 


Street  sharks  that  had  bin  payin'  to  make 
her  a  star.  The  play  went  up  with  a  bang, 
btisted  flat  and  owin'  everybody,  and  the 
manager  left  town  between  two  days. 
There  warn't  nobody  left  fur  Tim  to  fight, 
so  he  come  home.  And  he  was  so  mad. 
he  up  and  married  Sam  McCarthy's  wid- 
der.  She's  the  homeliest  woman  that  ever 
came  to  these  parts,  I  reckon,  but  Tim's 
got  a  ranch  o'  his  own  now,  and  four  hun- 
dred head,  and  wears  his  boots  inside  his 
pants  every  day  in  the  week,  incloodin' 
Sunday.  But  I  shorely  advise  you,  if  you 
see  him,  not  to  make  no  mention  o'  no 
actresses  or  nothin'  like  that." 


THE    SPIRIT    OF    DEAD     FLOWERS 


When  the  silver  Queen  of  Darkness  slowly  rises  o'er 

the  hill. 
And  shoots  her  shining  arrows  through  the  sombre 

branches  still, 
And  rests  in   glistening  whiteness,   on  the  rushes' 

fluffy  crest, 
And  in  the  pool's  smooth  mirror  where  the  water 

lilies  rest. 
Reflects  the  many  diamonds  bright  that  twinkle  in 

the  sky, 
And  lights  the  fragrant  grasses  where  their  dewdrop 

sisters  lie, 
The  spirits  of  the  flowers  that  have  faded  through 

the   day, 
CJome   forth    and  flutter    dreamily    where   e'er  the 

moonbeams  play, 
They  glide  among  the  branches,  in  the  shadows,  in 

the  light. 
And  fill  the  lonely  forest  with  the  mystic  sounds  of 

night. 
They  stoop  and  bless  the  sleeping  buds  that  crowd 

the  mosses  green. 
And  if  you  wander  there,  in  the  moonlight's  silver 

sheen, 
You  may  hear  a  faint  soft  rustle  in  the  leaflets  over- 
head, 
'Tis  the  spirits  of  the  blossoms  that  have  risen  from 

the  dead. 

— Margaret  Osborne, 


The  Mind  and  Sickness 


By 


F.  E.  M.  Roberts 


THE  words  "psychology,"  "psychic" 
and  kindred  terms  pervade  the  liter- 
ature of  our  day  extensively,  and 
from  platform  and  pulpit  we  hear  of 
"psychic  treatment,"  the  "psychological 
moment,"  etc.,  etc.  In  fact,  psychology 
has  apparently  recently  become  a  very  Iut 
teresting,  not  to  say  very  fashionable 
"subject."  For  psychology — the  study  of 
the  mind  or  "soul"  of  man — is,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  world's  history,  being  put  upon 
a  practical  basis.  "How  does  it  serve  or 
benefit  humanity?"  is  the  question  of  the 
political  economist,  and  the  humanitar- 
ian. The  answer  is:  "What  benefits  the 
individuals  of  a  race  benefits  the  whole 
race,"  and  Psychology  answers  the  defini- 
tion. Now,  after  centuries  of  vague  and 
utterly  unpractical  theorizing  about  the 
mind  and  "soul,"  Psychology  has  begun  to 
observe,  and  experiments  with  facts,  the 
result  of  these  comparatively  few  ob- ' 
servations  and  experiments  has  already 
proven  the  great  importance  of  the  study 
of  Psychology  to  individuals  and  therefore 
to  humanity.  Indeed  the  predictions  of 
some  of  the  foremost  medical  men  of  the 
day  is  that  Psychology  is  the  one  science 
to  which  the  Twentieth  Century  must  give 
heed.  "The  Secrets  of  the  Universe," 
says  Dr.  Beard,  the  New  York  Neurolog- 
ist, "so  far  as  man  is  concerned  are  locked 
in  the  cerebral  cell.  .  .  The  forces  that 
are  now  filling  the  lunatic  asylums  and 
other  institutions  of  Great  Britain  and 
America  may  yet  be  antagonized  by  high- 
er forces  that  shall  submerge  them."  "Be- 
fore the  physical  and  moral  reformer," 
says  Dr.  Luckey,  the  celebrated  Neuro- 
logist of  London,  "lie  a  vast  field  of  psy- 
chological possibilities  still  to  be  explored." 


The  basis  of  these  predictions  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Psycho-physiologists  have  re- 
cently proved  beyond  a  peradventure  that 
not  only  does  a  diseased  body  affect  the 
mind,  but  to  a  greater  degree,  does  a  dis- 
eased mind  affect  the  body.  A  wrong 
mental  habit  invariably  causes  some  func- 
tional disorder — some  important  organ 
fails  to  do  its  proper  share  of  work  for  the 
body.  This,  in  time,  weakens  that  special 
organ  and  in  course  of  time  real  organic 
trouble  may  be  brought  about.  The  liver 
of  a  man,  for  instance,  who  habitually 
thinks  on  pessimistic  lines,  does  not  carry 
out  its  function  properly,  and  the  man 
pays  for  his  lack  of  hope  and  faith — in 
frequent  bilious  attacks.  We  have  also 
learned  that  the  fit  of  rage  which  blanches 
or  reddens  the  cheek,  has,  at  the  same 
time,  not  only  deprived  some  important 
organ,  or  organs,  of  the  blood  necessary 
to  their  proper  functioning,  but  has  at  the 
same  time  worked  some  mysterious  change 
for  the  worse  in  the  blood  itself.  The 
temperature  at  which  the  different  cells 
of  our  body  work  best  is  about  9Sy2  de- 
grees Fahr.  And  whether  at  the  tropics 
or  the  poles,  a  marvelous  mechanism 
maintains  the  temperature  of  the  blood  at 
this  point  with  very  little  assistance  from 
us.  A  thought  of  hatred,  however,  may 
in  a  moment,  send  it  up  to  "boiling 
point"  and  in  this  condition  it  is  spoilt 
food  for  muscle,  nerve  or  brain  cell.  Dr. 
Hack  Luke,  in  "The  Influence  of  the 
Mind  Upon  the  Body,"  gives  a  number  of 
instances  in  which  drugs  have  acted,  not 
according  to  their  proved  properties,  but 
according  to  the  expectation  of  the  patient. 
For  instance,  a  patient  having  asked  for 
an  aperient  pill,  the  dispenser,  by  mistake, 
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gave  him  one  composed  of  opium  an  an- 
timony, which,  however,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing drowsiness  and  perspiration,  acted 
in  the  way  the  patient  expected  it  to  act. 

A  thought  of  fear  is  one  of  the  most 
destructive  of  physiological  agencies,  its 
powers  of  harming  the  body  is  apparently 
unlimited  as  illustrated  by  the  following 
incident  in  "The  Unknown,"  by  Flam- 
marion.  "Experiments  are  not  w^anting 
of  persons  dying  suddenly  in  consequence 
of  emotion.  The  experiment  performed 
in  the  last  century  in  England  on  a  man 
condemned  to  death,  who  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  study  by  medical  men,  is  well 
known.  The  subject  of  the  experiment" 
(Choosing  death  by  the  method  he  sup- 
posed the  doct-ors  were  going  to  use,  rather 
than  public  disgrace  of  being  shot)  "was 
fastened  securely  to  a  table  with  strong 
straps,  his  eyes  were  bandaged  and  he  was 
then  told  that  he  was  to  be  bled  from  the 
neck  until  every  drop  of  blood  had  been 
drained.  After  this  a  puncture  was  made 
in  his  skin  with  the  point  of  a  needle  au'l 
a  syphon  arranged  near  his  head  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow  tepid  wat€r  to  flow 
over  his  neck  and  fall  with  a  slight  sound 
into  a  basin  placed  on  the  floor.  At  the 
end  of  six  minutes,  the  condemned  man, 
believing  that  he  had  lost  seven  or  eight 
quarts  of  blood,  died  'by  the  thought  of 
death.'  " 

"The  fact  is,"  states  the  late  Prof.  James, 
"that  there  is  no  sort  of  consciousness 
whatever — be  it  sensation,  feeling  or  idea 
— which  does  not  directly  and  of  itself 
tend  to  discharge  into  'motor  effect/  The 
'motor  effect'  need  not  always  be  an  outer 
stroke  of  behaviour.  It  may  be  only  an 
alternation  of  the  heart  beats  of  breath- 
ing, or  a  modification  in  the  distribution 
of  blood  such  as  blushing  or  turning  pale, 
or  what  not.  But  in  any  case,  it  is  there 
in  some  shape  or  other,  when  conscious- 
ness is  there,  and  a  belief  as  fundamental 
as  any  in  modern  psychology,  is  the  be- 
lief at  last  attained,  that  conscious  pro- 
cesses of  any  sort,  conscious  processes  mere- 
ly as  such,  must  pass  over  into  motion, 
open  or  concealed." 

Thoughts  indeed,  are  "Architects  of 
Fate"  in  the  physical  as  well  as  in  the 
mental  and  moral  realms;  and  hope  for 
suffering  humanity  lies  in  the  fact  that 
right  thinking  helps  to  bring  about,  not 


only  right  mental  and  moral,  but  also 
physiological  conditions.  That  an  atti- 
tude of  courage  and  hope,  for  instance, 
will  not  only  cause  better  circulation  of 
the  blood,  but  will  also  improve  its  quality. 

It  is  the  scientific  observing  and  record- 
ing of  facts  of  this  kind  that  has  brought 
about  the  world-wide  Mind-cure  Move- 
ment of  our  day,  which  exists  among  lay 
organizers  under  the  different  names  of 
Christian  Science,  Metaphysics,  Mental- 
therapeutics,  mind-healing,  etc..  The  gen- 
eral scientific  term  is  psychotherapy. 

This  is  no  new  power  of  the  mind.  One 
need  merely  recall  the  numerous  and  var- 
ied cures  that  have  been  made  through  all 
ages  without  the  use  of  drugs  to  know  that 
it  must  be  an  old  one.  The  "Medicine 
Man"  of  the  poor  Indian  frequently  ex- 
orcised the  "bad-spirit,"  the  supposed 
cause  of  the  trouble,  by  hideous  bowlings. 
Kings  cured  by  touch:  the  relics  of  saints, 
believed  in,  have  had  the  same  power, 
while  there  are  thousands  of  testimonies 
to-day  to  the  "miracles"  worked  at  Lourdes 
and  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre  and  other 
shrines. 

Which  is  the  primary  influence  in  the 
case  of  sickness  and  health,  the  mind  or 
the  body  ?  Whatever  answer  may  be  given 
to  this  question  is  as  impossible  to  prove 
as  that  other  endless  question  "In  the  be- 
ginning which  came  first:  the  chicken  or 
the  egg?"  There  is  no  difficulty  in  prov- 
ing, however,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of 
being  the  master  power  with  all  of  us. 
That  it  uses  the  body,  controls  the  body 
and  in  many  cases  rises  superior  to  it,  as 
instanced  so  often  by  the  early  martyrs; 
by  the  dancing  dervishes  of  Asia  to-day, 
who  in  their  religious  ecstasies  cut  and 
gash  themselves  with  apparently  no  at- 
tendant suffering  or  pain;  by  the  soldier 
who  fights  on  with  bullet  in  arm  or  leg, 
by  the  mother  who  watches  for  days  by 
the  bed  of  a  sick  child  with  no  feelings  of 
weariness  or  hunger,  her  thoughts  all  on 
the  little  sufferer,  by  the  numerous  histor- 
ic cases  such  as  that  of  the  boy  who, 
mortally  wounded,  brought  from  Ratis- 
bon,  news  of  victory  to  Napoleon,  "a  mile 
or  more  away." 

What  are  the  claims  of  Psychotherapy 
as  a  healing  agency?  How  wide  are  they? 
Does  it  claim  to  cure  everything  or  only 
certain  ills?     It  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
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sider  here  the  claims  of  those  pseudo- 
sciences  that  declare  "All  is  mind;  there  is 
no  matter."  Their  exponents,  with  a 
logic  not  found  in  their  literature,  refuse 
to  see  any  benefit  in  physical  treatment. 
Their  treatments  often  hear  testimony  by 
the  unnecessary  deaths  of  patients  to  the 
fallacy  of  their  theories  and  their  conduct 
brings  discredit  upon  the  real  scientific 
mind-healing.  Such  "faith-healers"  deny 
the  existence  of  pain  and  sickness  and  yet 
proclaim  their  power,  or  Faith's  power,  to 
heal  what  to  them  does  not  exist,  the  dis- 
eased body. 

The  scientific  exponents  of  psy/^hother- 
apy,  however,  declare  that  as  an  independ- 
ent agent,  that  is,  independent  of  physi- 
ology, the  field  of  psychotherapy  is  strictly 
limited.  Its  exponents  do  not,  for  in- 
stance, claim  to  cure  organic  troubles  and 
they  prescribe,  therefore,  the  aid  of  the 
specialist,  for  the  treatment  of  cancer,  a 
broken  leg,  or  an  infectious  disease,  for 
neither  the  faith-cure  nor  the  mind-cure, 
they  declare,  is  adequate  treatment  for  the 
diseased  or  maimed  limb  or  the  system 
impregnated  with  typhoid  or  diphtheria 
germs:  In  other  words,  they  do  not  claim 
the  power  to  run  an  engine  that  is  without 
a  boiler,  perhaps,  or  water,  or  fuel,  or  in 
any  other  way  badly  damaged  or  lacking 
in  essentials;  but  these  defects  remedied 
or  supplied  by  the  expert  machinist,  they 
do  guarantee  to  supply  or  assure  the  oxy- 
gen, the  draft  and  the  enkindling  match, 
otherwise  the  energy,  will  and  motive- 
power,  without  which  the  potential  ener- 
gies stored  in  our  well-supplied  machines 
would  never  be  liberated.  And  just  here 
one  might  ask,  may  not  Science  as  well 
as  Faith  claim,  in  view  of  its  glorious 
achievements  of  the  past,  some  rights  to  be 
considered  a  hand-maid  of  Truth? 

Psychotherapy  claims  pre-eminent 
rights — because  of  its  already  pre-eminent 
achievements — in  the  field  of  functional 
neurosis,  that  is,  in  all  diseases  rising  from 
some  perverted  nervous  condition,  which 
nervous  influence  affects  the  function  of 
an  organ  and  makes  it  as  unfit  for  its 
proper  work  in  the  body  as  though  it  were 
actually  maimed  or  diseased.  But  some 
may  ask:  is  psychotherapy,  therefore,  ap- 
plicable only  to  persons  nervous 
by  disease?  Yes.  But  nervousness, 
we  are  told,  is  the  disease  of  the 
age,     and     psychotherapy     has,     there- 


fore, an  important  role  to  play  in  at- 
tending the  health  of  the  age.  Dubois, 
one  of  the  greatest  Neuropaiiiologists  of 
the  day,  says,  "I  dare  to  state  that  90  per 
cent,  of  dyspeptics  are  psychoneurotics, 
and  that  all  tliese  patients  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  restricted  diet  and 
stomachic  medication.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  very  real  cases  of  functional  dis- 
orders exist  but  all  these  troubles  are 
secondary,  they  indicate  nervous  depres- 
sion. I  often  see  patients  who  were  just 
on  the  point  of  seeing  clearly,  but  who 
missed  it  through  their  auto-suggestions 
(These  are  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
attitude  of  our  own  objective  mind)  and 
these  sometimes  brought  about  by  their 
physicians — so  with  limited  diets  and  ex- 
clusive diets  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Do 
not  go  about  repeating  the  statement  that 
nothing  affects  the  temper  like  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  it  would  be  better  to  say 
nothing  troubles  the  functions  of  the  stom- 
ach like  moody  tempers." 

Again,  the  drink  or  drug  habit,  Dubois 
declares  to  be  a  disease  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  can  be  cured,  permanently  cured, 
by  psychotherapy,  which  always  includes 
proper  rest  and  good  food  besides  the 
proper  mental  treatment.  In  fact,  the 
conclusions  of  the  most  advanced  psycho- 
physiologists  of  the  day  is  that  psychic 
disorders  require  psychic  treatment  and 
that  many  distressing  and  dangerous  dis- 
orders are  purely  or  primary  psychic. 

The  following  abbreviated  list  of  dis- 
eases successfully  treated  by  Dr.  Luckey, 
the  celebrated  neurologist  of  London, 
England,  by  psychotherapy,  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  variety  of  ills  that  are  of  ner- 
vous origin.  Chronic  Alcoholism,  Tobac- 
co Habit,  Morbid  Delusions,  Melancholia, 
Morbid  Blushing — Epilepsy,  Functional 
Paralysis,  Writer's  Cramp,  Stammering, 
Dyspepsia  of  various  kinds,  Chronic 
Rheumatism,  Cerebral  Tumor,  Morbid  or 
false  ideas — as  for  instance,  the  constant 
feeling  that  some  one  is  behind  one  with 
the  impelling  desire  to  look  back 
and  see  who,  etc.  Dubois  claims 
that  for  all  such  highly  ner- 
vous people  drugs  are  not  only  in- 
adequate, but  are  positively  injurious.  The 
diseased  or  morbid  mind  is  the  source  of 
the  trouble  and  any  cure  to  be  permanent, 
must  calm  the  troubled  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain. 
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The  limit  of  the  power  of  the  mind 
over  the  body  has  still  to  be  set  and  may 
be  beyond  our  day-dreaming.  We  know 
that  in  the  East,  India  for  instance,  where 
mind-control  and  direction  are  regularly 
studied  and  practised,  adepts  achieve 
power  over  their  bodies  that  to  us  seem 
nothing  short  of  miraculous.  The  Hatha 
Toga  system,  for  instance,  includes  a  com- 
plete .^eries  of  exercises  for  the  control  of 
the  physical  body,  so  that  all  the  muscles, 
both  voluntary  and  involuntary,  are 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  ivill.  The 
adepts  in  this  system  are  called  "Togi" 
as  are  also  those  in  the  Raja  system.  These 
"latter  Togi  claim  to  be  able  to  free  the 
mind  and  soul  from  the  body  and  trans- 
fer the  mind  and  soul  from  place  to  place 
without  its  body. 

But  to  return  to  the  Hatha  Togi,  about 
two  years  ago.  Prof.  Von  Bergmann,  the 
famous  surgeon,  introduced  one  of  these 
Togi  to  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Medical 
Society.  ''He  proved  a  puzzle  indeed  to 
the  wise  and  learned  men  who  comprise 
that  erudite  body  of  Berliners!  Without 
apparent  effort  he  drew  up  his  abdominal 
organs  from  their  proper  position,  leaving 
a  cavity  in  their  place.  Then  he  pressed 
them  down  until  his  abdomen  grew  glo- 
bular. Then  he  divided  them  into  two 
sections,  right  and  left,  with  a  hollow  be- 
tween them.  He  can  make  the  muscles  of 
any  part  of  his  body  tremble  and  shake 
like  jelly.  He  is  able  to  stop  his  pulse 
beating  and  can  move  his  heart  about  as 
he  wishes.  What,  exactly,  the  powers  are 
that  he  puts  into  motion  to  bring  about 
these  singular  results  remained  a  mystery, 
even  after  his  heart  had  been  examined  by 
Roentgen  apparatus."  Needless  to  say, 
but  few  arrive  at  this  perfection  of  phys- 
ical control,  as  the  discipline  and  the  ex- 
ercises are  long  and  tedious,  but  it  demon- 
strates some  of  the  potentialities  of  our 
marvellous  human  mechanism. 

Strangely  enough,  though,  as  a  lay 
movement,  mind  healing  has  spread  al- 
most phenomenally  within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  The  professional  medical 
authorities  have,  with  amazingly  few  ex- 
ceptions, failed  to  put  into  practice  their 
own  theories.  In  consequence,  there  are 
only  a  few  Psychiatric  Hospitals  in  the 
world  to-day.  And  as  a  further  conse- 
quence, though  thousands  testify  to  the 
positive  cures  made  by  the  lay  exponents 


of  psychotherapy,  yet  the  ignorance  of 
some  of  these  representatives  of  both  the 
facts  of  physiology  and  psychology  does 
not  make  for  the  advancement  of  their 
individual  followers.  Mind-cures  to  se- 
cure the  development  as  well  as  betterment 
of  men,  must  be  based  as  are  all  other 
permanently  successful  enterprises  upon 
faith  and  reason.  We  know  that  mis- 
judged facts  and  untrue  statements  have 
successfully  launched  enterprises,  but, 
these  disproved,  investors  have  not  only 
lost  fortune  but  often  faith  in  these  and 
other  genuine  propositions.  Though  faith 
is  the  paramount  factor  in  all  mind' cures, 
(that  is,  the  belief  that  you  are  going  to  be 
healed)  yet  Reason  has,  too,  its  part  to 
play,  especially  in  the  equipment  of  the 
healer. 

Elwood  Worcester,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  who, 
wdth  the  assistance  of  eminent  medical 
men,  has  for  the  last  four  years  been  con- 
ducting most  successfully,  classes  in  psy- 
chotherapy at  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston, 
without  charge,  says,  in  this  connection: 
"AV^e  encourage  the  patients  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  principles  involved, 
by  maintaining  a  good  library  of  standard 
works,  etc.  Faith  may  be  strong  but  it 
needs  accurate  and  skillful  direction  in 
order  to  be  useful  as  a  therapeutic,"  or 
healing  agent,  hence  the  need  of  careful 
diagnosis,  which  is  not  merely  physical 
but  also  moral.  This  is  not  a  task  which 
every  shepherd  is  qualified  to  perform.  It 
requires  careful  observation  of  tempera- 
ment, capacity  and  idiosyncrasy  which 
will  tax  the  resources  of  the  most  gift-ed 
man.  This  study  of  conscience,  this  an- 
alysis of  a  life's  experience  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  present  disturbance 
and  to  trace  its  history,  requires  time, 
sympathy  and  some  psychological  acute- 
ness — motives  which  powerfully  affect  one 
man  will  have  absolutely  no  effect  upon 
another.  Nor  is  it  necessary  merely  to 
satisfy  the  reason,  the  will  also  must  be 
aroused,  pos.sibly  from  the  slumber  of 
years.  The  task  we  are  attempting  is 
above  all  a  moral  undertaking,  it  demands 
moral  qualities  of  the  highest  orders,  in- 
tuition, .sympathy,  kindness  of  heart,  and 
an  absolutely  inexhaustible  patience." 

A  new  thought,  a  new  conception  of  our 
relation  to  the  Universe,  to  God,  will  sud- 
denly "touch  the  button,"  to  use  a  fam- 
iliar illustration,  that  sets  in  motion  that 
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mysterious,  marvellous  inner  mechanism 
of  the  mind  and  a  "new  man"  is  made 
then  and  there,  physically,  mentally  or 
morally.  Innumerable  authentic  cases 
might  be  cited  in  proof  of  this  and  each 
one  of  us,  perhaps,  can  recall  at  least  one 
case  where  "a  changed  person  from  that 
day,"  as  we  say,  was  the  result  of  a  new 
hope  introduced  into  that  life,  a  sudden 
shock,  or  a  deep  love,  something  that  in 
an  instant  changed  the  whole  current  of 
thought.  In  Harold  Begbee's  wonderful 
book  "Twice  Born  Men,"  numerous  in- 
stances are  given  of  "re-created  men."  In 
one  instance,  "The  Puncher,"  once  a  fam- 
ous pugilist  whose  record  was  that  never 
once  was  he  beaten  by  his  own  weight,  be- 
came, through  drink,  "an  object  of  fear." 
The  state  into  which  he  had  sunk  can  only 
be  understood  by  a  medical  man.  This 
man  conceived  a  hatred  for  his  wife  and 
at  last  determined  to  murder  her  and  end 
his  life  by  dying  game  upon  the  scaffold. 
"With  a  butcher's  knife  concealed  upon 
his  person,  he  goes  into  a  tavern  for  a 
drink.  Standing  at  the  bar  he  sees  a  vi- 
sion of  his  wife  murdered  just  as  he  had 
planned,  just  as  he  had  desired,  sees  that 
he  had  died  game  upon  the  scaffold  just 
as  he  had  determined,  but  with  it — the 
despairing  knowledge  that  he  was  still  not 
at  rest.  Somewhere  in  the  universe,  dis- 
embodied and  appalingly  alone,  his  soul 
was  unhappy.  This  was  the  vision.  With 
it,  he  saw  the  world  pointing  at  his  son 

and  saying,  'that's  young  whose 

father  was  hanged  for  murdering  his 
mother,'     A  wave    of    shame    came  over 


him.  He  came  out  of  his  vision  with  this 
sense  of  horror  drenching  his  thought." 
The  result  was  a  re-created  man  and  his 
conversation  has  stood  the  test  of  many 
trying  years.  Harold  Begbee  asks:  "How 
did  shame  come  to  that  utterly  depraved 
and  hardened  man?  And  what  in  the 
language  of  psychology  is  shame?  How 
does  grey  matter  become  "ashamed"  of 
itself?  ^ 

"It  is  difficult,"  says  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  in  his  book,  "The  Spiritual  Un- 
rest," "to  convey  any  idea  of  the  eager- 
ness with  which  suffering  women,  Protes- 
tants, Catholics,  Jews,  and  non-believers, 
have  come  to  Emmanual  Church  in  search 
of  the  new  life.  Where  once  the  ministers 
were  compelled  to  go  out  and  urge  men 
to  come  in  (and  this,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Emmanual  Church  has  for  years 
been  doing  the  finest  institutional  and  set- 
tlement work  of  any  Church  in  America) 
it  is  difficult  now  to  find  room  or  time  for 
all  who  come.  All  sorts  of  cases  have 
been  treated  by  Dr.  Worcester  and  Dr. 
McComb  and  the  lives  of  many  women 
have  been  utterly  transformed;  from 
Aveak,  hopeless,  complaining,  suffering  be- 
ings they  have  been  changed  to  hopeful 
happy,  courageous  beings." 

When,  may  we  ask,  will  the  pastors  and 
medical  men  of  Canada  wake  to  the  facts 
of  modern  psychology  and  physiology, 
and  the  testimony  of  modern  research  to 
the  faith  cures  of  Christ  and  the  early 
Church?  "And  He  did  not  many  works 
there,  because  of  their  unbelief." — (Mat. 
13  c,  58  v.). 
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By 


Ella^^Middleton  Tybout 


IT  was  noon  on  University  avenue,  and 
the  July  sun  had  been  shining  many 
hours.  Heat  radiated  from  the  pave- 
ments, the  roadway,  and  even  from  the 
people  on  the  street,  who  moved  languid- 
ly, as  though  reluctant  to  make  the  effort 
necessary  to  reach  their  destinations.  On 
the  trees  the  leaves  hung  limp  and  life- 
less, bearing  but  slight  resemblance  to  the 
fresh  green  of  their  early  springtime. 

July  noon  in  the  provincial  capital, 
with  the  thermometer  crawling  higher 
every  moment,  and  a  long  afternoon  of 
blazing  sunlight  yet  to  be  endured  1 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment offices  opened  their  doors  and  emit- 
ted a  stream  of  listless  humanitj'  for  the 
brief  time  considered  ample  for  refresh- 
ment of  the  Civil  Service  inner  man  or 
woman. 

From  the  big  granite  building  in  which 
certain  administrative  offices  were  located 
two  men  emerged,  and  paused  before  des- 
cending the  steps. 

"Good  Lord!,'  ejaculated  one.  "What 
a  day." 

His  face  was  large  and  red,  and  he  mop- 
ped it  vigorously.  Prosperity  and  pers- 
piration exuded  impartially  from  every 
pore,  and  his  forehead  shone  in  opposition 
to  the  diamond  ring  glittering  on  the 
third  finger  of  his  plump  left  hand. 

His  companion  glanced  at  the  thermo- 
meter hanging  in  the  portico.  His  face 
was  thin  and  pale,  with  lines  about  the 
mouth  and  eyes.  The  skin  was  dry  and 
parched,  and  his  general  aspect  resembled 
the  foliage  in  the  avenue  that  hung  wilt- 
ed and  dejected  upon  its  stalks. 

"Two  degrees  worse  than  this  time  yes- 
terday," he  remarked,  and  unfurled  an 
umbrella  preparatory  to  plunging  into  the 


white  expanse  of  the  sun-baked  avenue. 
The  elder  man  laid  a  detaining  hand  up- 
on his  arm. 

"See  here,  Wheeler,"  he  said,  "I  want 
you  to  come  and  lunch  with  me.  I've 
got  a  motor  waiting — no  use  to  walk  when 
we  can  ride.  We  can  talk  over  the  matter 
of  those  engines  just  as  well,  and  a  bit  bet- 
ter, at  the  Royal  Alec  as  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Department." 

"That  is  very  good  of  you,  Mr.  Coving- 
ton, but  really "  Wheeler  paused  un- 
certainly. 

"No  excuses,"  said  Covington.  "I  really 
want  you,  and  you  can't  deny  that  riding 
is  a  whole  lot  better  than  walking  to-day. 
What  a  chap  you  are!  I  never  can  get 
you  to  break  bread  with  me,  though  I  try 
it  every  time  I'm  in  town.  Don't  be  a 
chump,  but  come  on." 

Wheeler  looked  at  the  hot  white  way 
that  led  to  his  usual  quick-lunch  room, 
and  then  at  the  motor.  He  knew  the 
\dands  waiting  at  the  end  of  each  route 
were  as  different  as  the  way  that  led  to 
them,  and  he  hesitated  no  longer.  Some- 
times our  physical  yearnings  clamor  in- 
sistently and  will  not  be  repressed. 

"I'll  come  with  pleasure,"  he  said.  "No 
sane  man  would  walk  to-day,  when  he 
could  ride." 

In  the  Alexandra  dining-room  judici- 
ously arranged  shades  tempered  the  glare, 
electric  fans  cooled  the  air,  ice  clinked 
melodiously  in  frosty  glasses,  and  one  felt 
that  life  under  certain  circumstances  was 
endurable  in  spite  of  the  thermometer. 

Co^dngton  gave  undivided  attention  to 
the  order,  and  when  it  was  despatched 
glanced  around  approvingly, 

"Not  so  bad,  is  it?"  he  said.  "Of  course 
it's  not  the  Empress  at  Victoria,  but  it 
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does  pretty  well,  on  the  whole.     Come  to  - 
Montreal  some  time,  Wheeler,  and  let  me 
show  you  the  village.    We'd  make  a  night 
of  it— eh?" 

He  laughed  in  the  frank,  jolly  manner 
peculiar  to  many  stout  men,  and  beamed 
upon  the  world  in  general.  Wheeler 
smiled  in  return,  and  a  longing  for  a  per- 
sonally conducted  tour  of  Montreal  arose 
within  him.  The  arrival  of  the  waiter 
with  cocktails,  ice  cold  and  perfectly  mix- 
ed, here  created  a  diversion. 

"Go  right  to  the  spot,  don't  they?"  re- 
marked Covington,  setting  down  his  glass. 
Wheeler  agreed,  but  welcomed  the  chilled 
grapefruit  and  Little  Neck  clams  that  fol- 
lowed, for  he  was  beginning  to  feel  pleas- 
antly hungry — a  sensation  he  had  almost 
forgotten. 

The  lunch  was  well  chosen  and  good, 
and  as  it  progressed  a  tranquil  and  bland 
sensation  stole  through  Wheeler's  veins 
and  permeated  his  being.  He  felt  at  peace 
with  the  world,  and  when  coffee  and 
cigars  appeared,  he  accepted  them  as  a 
matter  of  course.  He  even  forgot  to 
notice,  when  he  took  a  match  from  Cov- 
ington's silver  box,  that  his  cuff  was  fray- 
ed and  not  entirely  fresh,  while  his  com- 
panion's linen  was  quite  immaculate. 

"Well,"  said  Covington,  "as  I  was  say- 
ing, Wheeler,  I'd  like  to  show  you  about 
my  city.  We'll  do  the  town  when  you 
come  on  to  test  those  engines." 

"I  only  wish  you  might.  But  you 
know  the  engines — well,  I  told  you  this 
morning," 

Covington  gave  his  jolly  laugh. 

"Perfect  rot!"  he  said.      "Why,  those, 
little  machines  are  the  best  ever,  and  you 
know  it." 

"I  don't  say  they   are   not  good,   Mr. 

Covington,  but  they  are  not  quite  up  to 

our  specifications.     I'm  mighty  sorry,  but 

there  is  really  no  use  for  you  to  bid  at 

*  all." 

"Now,  see  here,"  said  Covington,  "let's 
talk  the  thing  over  sensibly.  The  trouble 
is  not  with  our  engines,  but  with  your 
specifications.     Who  drew  them  up?" 

"I  did." 

"Well,  they're  all  right  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  when  you  came  to  capacity,  T 
think  you  made  a  mistake  of  half  a  kilo- 
watt.   Didn't  you?" 


"No,"  said  Wheeler,  slowly;  "no,  I  did 
not.  That  was  the  size  of  engine  they 
wanted." 

"Theyr 

"Yes,  the  board  of  officers.  They  de- 
cide on  what  they  want,  you  know,  and 
I  carry  out  their  orders." 

"And  do  you  agree  with  them?" 

"They  should  know  more  about  the 
subject  than  I  do." 

"But  they  don't?" 

Wheeler  was  silent.  His  private 
opinion  was  that  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  subject  was  unsurpassed,  but  he  felt 
a  delicacy  about  saying  so  in  bold  words. 
Covington,  watching  keenly  from  half- 
closed  eyes,  took  his  measure  accurately 
and  spoke  with  discretion. 

"All  bosh !  What  is  their  opinion  com- 
pared with  a  skilled  expert  like  yourself? 
It  would  have  absolutely  no  weight  with 
a  big  corporation — like  ours,  for  in- 
stance." 

Wheeler  began  to  feel  that  he  had  never 
before  realized  his  own  ability,  but  he 
shook  his  head  with  a  deprecating  expres- 
sion nevertheless. 

"Now,  then,  let  us  talk  plainly — man  to 
man." 

Covington  knocked  the  ashes  from  his 
cigar  and  paused  an  instant. 

"I'll  be  frank  with  you,  Wheeler.  We 
want  that  contract — it's  a  big  thing.  Not 
so  much  for  the  money,  for,  of  course, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  be  more  or  less  in- 
different to  that,  but  for  the  advertise- 
ment. We  want  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
Canadian  government  uses  our  machines, 
y'know.    That's  reasonable,  isn't  it?" 

Wheeler  acquiesced.  He  felt  that  ar- 
gument would  be  wasted,  and,  moreover, 
he  was  conscious  of  a  decided  inclination 
toward  his  companion's  point  of  view. 

"Then,  too,  there's  something  else" — 
Covington  spoke  regretfully.  "I'm  a 
Canadian,  and  I'm  patriotic.  I'm  proud 
of  this  country,  by  Gad,  and  I'd  like  to  be 
sure  it  has  the  best  of  everything.  Now, 
our  machines  are  good — they've  been 
proved  many  times.  There  is  nothing 
better  for  your  purpose,  and  you  know 
it." 

"If  only  they  were  a  little  larger." 
"We  are  not  going  to  change  our  en- 
gines, because  we  know  they're  all  right; 
but   you" — Covington   spoke   slowly   and 
distinctly — "you    are    going    to    change 
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those  specifications,  because  your  judg- 
ment tells  you  they  are  wrong." 

Wheeler  gave  an  involuntary  move- 
ment of  repudiation,  but  the  other  was 
-till  speaking: 

•'You  bring  them  down  one-half  a  kilo- 
watt, and  we'll  get  the  contract,  for  we 
an  well  afford  to  underbid  all  the  other 
c  ampetitors.  We  get  the  contract,  the 
government  gets  good  machines,  and  you 
get  five  thousand  dollars  for  your  per- 
sonal account.  Everybody  satisfied  and 
happv,  and  no  kick  coming  anywhere. 
See?'' 

Wheeler  saw.  He  gazed  before  him 
as  if  fascinated,  and  the  cigar  in  his  hand 
went  out  from  lack  of  attention.  Behind 
its  bank  of  palms  the  stringed  orchestra 
played. 

Wheeler  heard  it,  dimly,  as  from  a  dis- 
tance. He  also  heard  Covington's  voice, 
remote  indeed,  but  definite  and  clear. 

"When  the  specifications  are  printed 
the  change  will  be  due  to  a  typographical 
error.  If  not,  and  any  unpleasantne.-'s 
should  come  your  way — well,  then,  there's 
a  berth  waiting  for  you  in  the  Great 
Amalgamated  Electric  Company,  at 
double  your  pay  here.  We  need  able  men 
as  well  as  the  government.  Think  it 
over." 

With  abrupt  change  of  manner,  he  set-: 
tied  the  bill  and  looked  at  his  watch. 

''I'm  off  to  Montreal  on  the  10.30,"  he 
remarked.  "I'll  send  you  back  to  the  De- 
partment, and  then  the  motor  wiU  take 
me  to  the  hotel.  I'll  look  in  to-morrow 
afternoon  and  see  what's  doing.  Think 
over  our  conversation,  Wheeler.  I'm  a 
man  of  my  word,  and,  whatever  happens, 
you  won't  play  a  losing  game.     So  long  " 

W^heeler  returned  to  his  desk  with  a 
strange  sense  of  unreality.  Mechancically 
he  went  to  the  book  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose and  there  recorded  the  fact  that  his 
lunch  had  consumed  two  hours  and  a  half 
instead  of  the  alloted  sixty  minutes.  More- 
over, he  did  not  care  if  it  had.  Well  fed 
and  refreshed,  and  with  a  feeling  of  in- 
dependence as  pleasant  as  it  was  unusual, 
he  was  inclined  to  snap  his  fingers  at  de- 
partmental restrictions,  if  not  to  ignore 
them  completely. 

The  afternoon  wore  on.  Electric  fans 
stirred  the  stagnant  air,  mingling  their 
buzzing  with  the  incessant  click  of  type- 
writers, and  the  atmosphere  of  the  crowd- 


ed room  grew  steadily  heavier  and  more 
intolerable. 

At  his  desk  Wheeler  sat  with  the  type- 
written copy  of  the  specifications  before 
him,  and  a  pen  in  his  nand.  It  was  quite 
ridiculously  easy.  They  had  been  read 
and  approved,  and  were  ready  for  the 
printer.  A  typographical  error  would  be 
logical  and  easy  understood.  It  need  not 
be  discovered  until  the  contract  was 
awarded,  since  he  would  read  the  proof. 
The  pen  was  dipped  once  more  in  the 
ink,  and  again  allowed  to  dry  as  the  h&nds 
of  the  clock  revolved  slowly. 

"Thank  goodness!"  ejaculated  a  steno- 
grapher, as  she  closed  her  machine,  and 
Wheeler  realized  that  it  was  half-past 
four. 

"I  won't  do  it,"  he  decided,  "I  guess 
I'm  man  enough  not  to  be  bribed." 

Pushing  away  the  papers  with  a  sense 
of  relief,  he  prepared  to  go  home. 

Wheeler  was  a  type  of  man  prevalent 
in  most  departments  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. Bo^n  with  a  desire  for  know- 
ledge and  no  money  to  acquire  it,  he  had 
worked  his  way  through  McGiU,  special- 
izing on  electricity  and  engineering  and 
graduating  creditably.  Then  he  faced 
the  world  with  his  diploma  for  an  asset, 
and  a  sheaf  of  unpaid  bills  for  liabilities. 
Contrary  to  expectations,  the  large  com- 
panies did  not  immediately  clamor  for  his 
sers-ices.  Most  of  them  were  already  sup- 
plied with  satisfactory  electrical  engineers 
and  had  a  waiting  list  in  case  of  vacancies. 

Meanwhile  he  must  live,  so  he  took  the 
Government  examination.  The  Agricul- 
tural Department,  it  appeared,  was  in 
need  of  expert  knowledge  in  connection 
with  irrigation  works,  and  the  four  figures 
of  the  salary  looked  large  when  compared 
to  mere  ciphers. 

"It  will  do  for  something  temporary," 
he  told  his  friends.  "Of  course  I  only 
mean  to  stay  until  I  can  get  on  my  feet 
and  look  about  a  bit." 

After  seven  years  he  was  still  there, 
waiting  to  get  on  his  feet.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  having  paid  his  debts,  he 
married  and  immediately  contracted  new 
ones.  Renting  a  small  house,  he  furnLsh- 
ed  it  on  the  instalment  plan,  spending 
happy  hours  with  Emmy  wandering 
among  the  mazes  of  golden  oak  and  ve- 
neered mahogany,  and  listening  to  the  .se- 
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ductive  voice  of  the  salesman  explaining 
the  convenience  of  monthly  payments. 

Enniiy  wanted  Nottingham  curtains  for 
the  bay  window  in  the  parlor — they  gave 
an  air  to  the  room  never  to  be  obtained 
from  plain  muslin.  She  also  wanted  a 
piano,  so  she  could  play  softly  to  him  in 
the  evenings  when  he  came  home  tired 
from  work.  Dust  accumulated  on  the  lid 
of  the  piano  long  before  it  was  paid  for. 
because  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  un- 
expected contingencies  arose  that  kept 
Enmiy  busy — among  them  the  advent  of 
little  Bill  and  the  bills  of  nurse  and  doc- 
tor. 

Time  went  on.  His  family  increased, 
his  work  increased,  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creased, and  his  pay  remained  the  same. 
Why,  indeed,  should  it  change?  Colleges 
turned  out  bunches  of  impecunious  elec- 
trical engineers  every  year  and  the  Prov- 
ince could  always  get  one  for  whatever 
it  chose  to  pay.  The  Legislature  exclaim- 
ed at  the  expenses  of  the  departments. 
Why,  therefore,  be  extravagant  and  pay 
more  for  knowledge  that  might,  if  neces- 
sary, be  obtained  for  less? 

So  Wheeler  remained,  growing  daily 
more  morose  and  discontented.  Yet  he 
continued  helping  turn  the  treadmill  that 
ground  the  governmental  grist  because  he 
dared  not  exchange  an  inadequate  cer- 
tainty for  an  uncertain  competence.  And 
every  month  his  money  melted  like  snow 
beneath  the  sun. 

After  dinner  that  night  he  sat  on  his 
doorstep  with  the  evening  paper  unopened 
in  his  hand.  He  was  conscious  of  an  in- 
tense longing  for  the  material  things  of 
life — well-cooked  food,  good  clothes,  cool- 
ing drinks,  automobiles,  yachts,  and  all 
the  other  roses  that  carpet  the  pathway  of 
the  well-to-do.  He  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  these  things,  and  they  were  as 
remote  from  his  horizon  as  the  stars  in 
the  sky.  Nevertheless,  he  knew  that  they 
existed  for  other  men,  and  with  all  his 
soul  he  wanted  them  himself. 

After  a  while  Emmy  came  and  sat  be- 
side him.  She  was  flushed  and  moist,  the 
result  of  washing  the  dinner  dishes  in 
the  steaming  kitchen,  and  her  fair  hair 
lay  in  damp  strings  across  her  forehead. 
All  the  brightness  he  had  loved  had  faded 
from  this  hair,  even  as  the  glad  light  ap- 
peared no  more  in  her  blue  eyes  at  his  ap- 
proach.    Emmy  had  grown  from   a  ro- 


mantic girl  into  a  fretful  woman,  chiefly 
for  lack  of  a  few  things  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  insure  existence,  but  very 
vital  to  give  it  light  and  color. 

She  had  quite  a  budget  of  domestic 
items  to  retail.  Milk  had  increased  in 
price  half  a  cent  a  quart;  little  Bill  had 
fallen  downstairs  and  bumped  his  head 
badly;  the  butcher  had  been  disagreeable 
again  about  last  month's  bill;  the  baby 
had  cried  all  day — she  did  not  see  how 
he  could  get  through  his  second  summer 
in  this  awful  heat.  The  children?  She 
had  sent  them  to  a  near-by  park  with 
Clara. 

"You  might  find  something  to  say  to 
me,  Arthur,"  she  complained.  "You  go 
out  every  day  and  see  people,  but  you 
never  have  anything  to  tell  me  when  you 
come  home." 

Wheeler  realized  that  this  was  true,  and 
roused  himself  to  tell  her  about  his  lunch, 
describing  each  course  minutely.  She  lis- 
tened with  the  abstracted  expression  of 
one  whose  thoughts  are  far  away,  and 
made  no  comment. 

So  silence  reigned,  and  the  twilight 
deepened.  With  evening  came  the  breath- 
less heat  and  stillness  peculiar  to  this  par- 
ticular city's  summer  nights.  The  sun, 
to  be  sure,  was  gone,  but  no  breeze  stirred 
the  limp  leaves,  and  no  life  freshened  the 
air,  heavy  with  the  effluvia  of  the  asphalt 
street. 

"Arthur" — Emmy  spoke  slowly  and 
with  evident  reluctance — "Arthur  there  is 
something  I  must  tell  you — something  un- 
pleasant." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her,  but  she 
did  not  meet  his  eyes. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  "and  get  it  over." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  moved 
closer,  whispering  a  few  words.  And  what 
she  told  him  concerned  themselves  alone. 

"You  are  sure?"  he  said. 

"Quite  sure." 

Wheeler  looked  away  from  her  down 
the  quiet  street.  A  little  group  had  just 
turned  the  corner.  It  was  composed  of 
Clara,  the  half-grown  servant  girl,  and  his 
two  children.  She  pushed  a  go-cart  in 
which  fretted  the  sleepy  baby,  while  little 
Bill,  tired  and  hot,  clung  whimpering  to 
her  skirt. 

Quite  suddenly  Wheeler  seemed  to  be 
precipitated  a  year  further  on.  He  saw 
himself  next  July  sitting  on    the    same 
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steps,  wearing  the  same  garments,  and 
watching  Clara  turn  the  corner.  A  child 
was  on  each  side  of  her,  but  she  still  push- 
ed the  go-cart. 

A  choking  sound  recalled  him  to  the 
present,  and  he  saw  his  wife,  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands,  sobbing  uncontroll- 
ably. 

''Oh.  Arthur,"  she  cried,  "don't,  don't, 
look  like  that!  I  can't  help  it,  and  it's 
worse  for  me  than  it  is  for  you  anyhow." 

Two  hours  later  Wheeler  stood  in  the 
corridor  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
and  requested  the  key  of  his  office  from  a 
watchman.  The  man  knew  him  and 
handed  it  over  promptly. 

"Working  nights?"  he  said. 

"Too  hot  to  do  anything  else,"  return- 
ed Wheeler,  and  wearily  iDegan  the  long 
ascent  of  the  stairway. 

It  was  strange  to  be  alone  in  the  fa- 
miliar room.  Turning  on  the  electric 
light  over  his  desk,  he  sat  down  and  wiped 
the  drops  of  moisture  from  brow  and  lips. 
Then  he  reached  for  the  papers  he  had 
put  aside  a  few  hours  previous  and  dipped 
his  pen  in  the  ink. 

With  compressed  lips  and  steady  hands 
he  turned  the  typewritten  pages,  altering 
a  figure  here  and  there,  and  scanning 
them  carefully  to  be  sure  not  one  was  over- 
looked. When  he  had  finished  he  replac- 
ed his  pen,  and  again  wiped  his  brow. 

"God!"  he  breathed,  and  pushed  away 
the  papere. 

A  glass  door  beside  him  led  to  a  stone 
balcony.  He  opened  it  and  stepped  out. 
He  sat  upon  the  wide  stone  baluster  and 
leaned  his  head  against  the  wall  of  the 
building.  He  sat  there  motionless,  and 
the  moments  passed  unnoticed,  until  at 
last  a  sort  of  calmness  stole  over  him.  He 
felt  no  regret  for  what  he  had  done,  now 
that  it  was  an  accomplished  fact.  All  the 
bills  should  be  paid,  Emmy  and  the  child- 
ren should  go  to  the  seashore,  and  in  the 
fall  a  competent  maid  should  help  Clara 
with  the  housework.  Emmy  should  have 
the  rest  and  care  she  needed.  He  had 
done  it,  and  he  was  glad  it  was  over.  TVTiat 
allegiance  did  he  owe  the  Government, 
anyhow? 

Down  beneath  him  was  the  local  House 
of  Parliament.  He  could  see  the  white 
domes  of  the  building,  but  the  bftildine: 
itself  was  dark,  for  the  lawmakers  had 
fled  to  the  lakes,  after  refusing  to  consider 


an  appeal  for  advance  in  pay  of  civil  em- 
ployes. His  face  darkened  as  he  looked 
at  the  place,  and  involuntarily  he  clinch- 
ed his  hands. 

"D them!"  he  said  aloud.     "But 

for  them  I  could  be  honest." 

Then  he  left  the  moonlit  balcony  to  join 
Emmy  in  the  stuffy  front  room,  where  he 
law  awake  until  morning. 

When  Wheeler  reached  his  desk  next 
day,  a  red-haired,  freckled  boy  stood  at 
the  window  looking  out.  He  was  a  tem- 
porary appointment,  fresh  from  the  High 
School,  and  bubbUng  over  with  health  and 
good  nature.  When  his  three  months 
were  up  he  would  vanish  from  their  hori- 
zon, but  meanwhile  he  was  popular  in  the 
room. 

He  now  nodded  affably,  and  moved  a 
Uttle. 

"Morning,"  he  said.  "I'll  take  myself 
off  where  I  belong  in  a  minute.  I  just 
came  over  to  see  the  flag  go  up." 

"The  flag?" 

"Uh-huh.  On  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings." 

"Oh,  ves."     Wheeler  opened  his  desk. 
"So  you^Hke  to  see  it?" 
The  boy  nodded. 
"Don'tVou?"  he  asked. 
"Why — yes,  I  guess  so." 

The  raising  of  the  Government  flag  had 
long  ago  ceased  to  interest  Wheeler.  He 
merely  glanced  at  it  now  and  then  when 
he  wished  to  know  whether  the  House  was 
sitting  or  not.  Not  so,  Young  Canada 
beside  him,  who  as  yet  had  no  grievance 
against  his  Government. 

"There  she  goes!"  he  exclaimed.  "See 
her?" 

TVTieeler  turned  and  looked  also  at  the 
big  flag  slid  up  the  staff  and  spread  its 
red  expanse  in  the  morning  sunlight. 

"Pretty,  ain't  it?"  said  the  boy,  and 
continued  without  waiting  for  a  reply: 
"Gee!  Wouldn't  Champlain  or  some  of 
them  fellows  be  surprised  if  they  could  see 
it?" 

"Why?" 

Wheeler  asked  the  question  idly.  He 
wished  his  Adsitor  would  go,  for  he  wanted 
to  take  a  look  at  his  last  night's  work  and 
sepd  it  to  the  printer.  Biit  the  boy  was  in 
no  hurry ;  he  seated  himself  on  a  corner 
of  the  desk  and  prepared  for  conversa- 
tion. 
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"Why?"  Well,  just  look  at  the  flag. 
It  usn't  to  mean  so  much.  But  now — a 
fellow's  glad  to  be  Canadian !  E  pluribus 
unum,  y'know,  and  all  that." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Wheeler,  without  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  boy  went  again  to  the  window  and 
looked  out. 

"See  her  float,"  he  said.  "I  sort-a  like 
to  watch  it,  butr— " 

"Well?" 

"You'll  laugh,  I  reckon,  but — well,  I 
wouldn't  want  to  look  at  it  if  I'd  done  any 
mean,  low-down  trick.  Say,  let  down  easy 
on  things  you  want  copied  to-day,  won't 
you?    It's  hotter'n  blazes." 

He  went  over  to  his  own  desk,  and 
promptly  forgot  the  conversation.  Wheel- 
er also  began  the  day's  routine,  but  more 
than  once  he  found  himself  looking  over 
at  the  Buildings,  where  the  colors  of  the 
flag  gleamed  in  the  strong  sunlight.  Thev 
were  fast  colors,  no  sun  could  fade  them, 
and  they  held  the  eye  insistently. 

He  was  tired  and  languid  from  lack  of 
sleep,  and  very  irritable.  Everything 
fretted  him,  and  he  could  not  concentrate 
his  mind  upon  his  work.  Twice  he  rang 
for  a  messenger  to  send  the  specifications 
to  the  King's  Printer,  but  when  the  man 
appeared  he  made  another  errand  for  him 
and  kept  the  papers  on  his  desk. 

Ten  o'clock,  cloven,  half-past  eleven. 
The  clock  ticked  on,  and  Wheeler  aban- 
doned all  pretence  of  work,  sitting  idle  at 
his  desk,  pen  in  hand,  even  as  he  had  sat 
there  yesterday  afternoon.  He  did  not 
see  the  words  before  him.  Instead,  from 
every  page  he  turned  Emmy  looked  at 
him  with  wistful  eyes;  Emmy  —  who 
ought  to  be  still  young,  but  was  not,  and 
who  needed  a  rest. 

Then,  quite  suddenly,  he  saw  Coving- 
ton's round  red  face,  and  heard  his  voice 
in  hearty  greeting.  He  knew  just  what 
would  follow.  They  would  dine  at  the 
Willard,  where  it  was  cool,  and  there 
was  music.     With  the  coffee  and  cigars 


would  come  a  folded  slip  of  pink  paper — 
he  could  see  Covington's  fat  hand  search- 
ing for  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
could  almost  feel  his  own  fingers  closing 
upon  it.  Then  he  would  go  home,  and 
to-night  Emmy  would  not  complain  that 
he  had  nothing  to  tell  her.  Covington 
would  soon  be  here  now.  What  was  it  he 
had  said? 

"What  happens,  you  cannot  play  a  los- 
ing game." 

Over  in  the  corner,  the  red-haired  boy 
hammered  his  typewriter,  doing  his  best 
in  his  special  line  and  careful  not  to  make 
mistakes.  In  his  swivel-chair  Wheeler 
went  over  words  and  figures,  familiar  now 
to  the  point  of  nausea  and  repellant  to  his 
eyes. 

Then,  quite  without  his  own  volition, 
his  hand  sought  the  pen  and  dipped  it  in 
the  ink.  Once  more  he  turned  the  pages, 
this  time  replacing  his  last  night's  work 
with  the  original  figures,  writing  distinct- 
ly, and  careful  to  make  no  mistake. 

He  worked  in  a  detached  manner,  as  if 
the  subject  had  no  personal  interest  for 
him,  but  must  be  finished  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. He  felt  as  if  he  were  dreaming,  but 
would  wake  soon,  and  he  wished  he 
might  sleep  indefinitely. 

The  last  page  reached,  he  pushed  the 
button  for  the  messenger.  Then  he  turn- 
ed in  his  chair,  and  his  tired  eyes  looked 
out  over  the  Parliament  Buildings,  where 
the  flag  hung  in  straight  limp  folds  against 
its  staff.  But  as  he  gazed  a  puff  of  wind 
rippled  these  folds,  finally  raising  it  and 
spreading  it  against  the  blue  background 
of  the  sky.  Wheeler  watched  it  until,  the 
breeze  gone,  it  drooped  again  upon  the 
staff. 

"E  pluribus  unum,"  he  muttered  to 
himself.     "One  fool  among  many." 

Then,  aware  of  the  waiting  messenger, 
he  handed  him  the  papers. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "take  these  specifica- 
tions to  the  printer^  and  be  quick  about 
it." 
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PERMANENT    STEEL    BRIDGE    OF    THE    NEW    ERA 
Viaduct  over  Old  Man  River  in  Alberta,  the  kind  of  structure  ^vbich  is    superseding 

the   ^vooden   trestle- 


Millions   for    Railroad    Improve 
ments  in   Canada 

By 

W.  Arnot  Craick 


THE  whistling  of  the  air  brakes 
on  the  seventeen  hundred  pas- 
senger and  seven  hundred  freight 
trains,  which  are  despatched  over 
the  steam  railroads  of  Canada  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  every  day  of 
the  year,  is  forever  calling  the  attention 
of  the  traveler  to  the  wonderful  process 
of  evolution  through  which  the  railroad 
systems  of  the  country  are  passing.  There 
is  no  standing  still.  Even  the  smallest 
road  must  needs  fall  in  with  the  march 
of  progress  and  adopt  those  improvements 
and  betterments  which  are  essential  to  its 


continued  existence.  It  is  an  interesting 
study  to  trace  out  how  the  employment  of 
some  one  new  device  often  leads  inevitably 
to  a  whole  chain  of  alterations  in  road- 
bed, mechanism,  and  equipment,  costing 
millions  of  money. 

The  movement  towards  a  more  modern 
and  efficient  system  of  railroading  in  Can- 
ada dates  from  about  the  year  1897.  Prior 
to  that  time  there  had  been  some  years  of 
rentrenchment.  The  United  States  and 
i^anada  had  passed  through  a  period  of 
hard  times,  which  had  led  the  manage- 
ments of  railroads  on  both  sides  of  the 
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A    LOCOMOTIVE    OF    THE    OLD    ERA 

This  was  the  first  engine  built  by  the  C.P.R.      It  weighed  forty  tons  and  could  travel 

nicely  on  a  fifty  pound  rail. 


line  to  adopt  a  policy  of  economy  in  all 
departments  of  operation.  This  policy,  ne- 
cessitated as  it  was  by  financial  stringency 
in  the  first  place,  was  continued  for  some 
time  after  the  return  of  more  prosperous 
times  had  rendered  it  no  longer  essential. 
It  took  form  in  one  direction,  at  least,  in 


the  building  of  larger  locomotives,  capable 
of  hauling  longer  and  heavier  trains,  and 
of  bigger  cars,  with  much  greater  carrying 
capacity.  Then,  in  order  to  make  the  run- 
ning of  these  heavier  trains  safer  and 
more  expeditious,  the  railroad  companies 
became  immediately  involved  in  a  prac- 


THE    PROGENITOR    OF    THE    MODERN    LOCOMOTIVE 

Built  in  1859,  this  engine  hauled  the  Royal  train  in   which  [the  Prince    of    Wales 

travelled  in    Canada!  in  I860, 
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A   LOCOMOTIVE    OF   THE    NE'W    ERA 

This  ISO  ton  monster  requires  a   hundred  pound  rail  to  support  it.      Its  advent  has  meant 

the   scrap-heap  for  much  railroad  equipment. 


tical  reconstruction  of  their  entire  road- 
bed, at  a  cost,  oftentimes,  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  original  construction. 

This  work  of  reconstruction  is  still  in 
process  in  many  parts  of  Canada.  It  Ls 
being  forced  on  the  railroads  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  situation  which  demands  tliat 
no  one  road  can  afford  to  lag  behind  an- 
other in  its  efforts  to  carry  freight  and 
passengers  as  cheaply,  safely  and  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  story  of  railroad  devel- 
opment in  Canada  along  these  lines  will 
prove  a  revelation  to  those  who  are  inclin- 
ed to  think  that  railroad  companies  only 
make  their  large  expenditures  on  the  con- 
struction of  new  lines. 

But  the  introduction  of  heavier  engines 
and  cars  on  Canadian  railroads  was  only 
made  feasible,  after  all,  by  the  invention 
of  the  air  brake.  This  wonderful  con- 
trivance has  done  more  to  revolutionize 
railroading  than  almost  any  other  inven- 
tion since  the  locomotive  itself  was  first 
constructed.  Without  its  aid  the  operation 
of  the  heavy  transcontinental  and  inter- 
national expresses  which  rush  across  Can- 
ada with  such  tremendous  momentum 
would  be  attended  with  so  much  danger 
that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  run 
them  safely  and  satisfactorily. 

Most  Canadians  can  recall  the  days  of 
the  hand  brake,  when  brakemen  were  ac- 
customed to  run  along  the  tops  of  the 
freight  cars  or  through  the  aisles  of  the 
passenger  coaches,  setting  the  brakes  by 
twisting  an  iron  wheel  at  the  end  of  each 
car.  The  comparative  lightness  of  the  cars 
in  those  days  made  this  method  of  control 
practicable,  but  to-day  it  would  be  no  easy 
matter  to  stop  a  hea\y  express  train,  tra- 
veling at  high  speed,  by  hand  power  alone. 

The  invention  of  George  Westinghouse 


was  revolutionary  in  its  results.  From  its 
practical  application  to  railroading  dates 
the  growth  of  modern  railroad  equipment 
It  had  in  it  the  germ  of  all  the  thousand 
and  one  improvements  and  betterments 
which  have  gone  to  make  the  modern  rail- 
road the  smooth  and  perfect  mechanism  it 
is  to-day. 

Westinghouse's  invention  was  irTesL«5- 
tible.  No  railroad  company,  no  matter 
how  conserv^ative,  could  afford  to  ignore 
it.  It  was  taken  up  everywhere  and  no- 
where more  quickly  than  by  the  leading 
Canadian  roads.  Despite  the  huge  cost 
involved  in  equipping  locomotives  and 
cars  with  the  system,  its  advantages  were  so 
patent,  that  before  long  most  of  the  rolling 
stock  in  the  country  was  under  its  control. 
To-day,  out  of  the  132,681  cars  of  all  des- 
criptions on  Canadian  railroads,  125,321 
are  furnished  with  the  air  brake  equip- 
ment. At  an  average  cost  of  fifty  dollars 
for  a  freight  car,  $150  for  a  passenger 
coach  and  $500  for  a  locomotive,  the  rail- 
road companies  have  spent  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  ten  millions  for  air  brakes  on 
their  locomotives  and  cars. 

Thus  dawned  the  era  of  the  new  Can- 
adian railroad — not  with  any  flourish  of 
trumpets  or  display  of  fireworks,  but  im- 
perceptibly, almost,  and  with  a  resistless 
force,  which  nothing  could  prevent. 

To  illustrate  the  way  in  which  locomo- 
tives have  increased  in  size  and  weight 
during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
one  need  only  refer  to  the  popular  fallacy 
of  calling  a  big  engine  a  "mogul."  News- 
paper readers  are  regaled  with  lurid  ac- 
counts of  how  "a  big  mogul"  hurls  itself 
out  of  the  darkness  upon  "a  little  passen- 
ger engine"  and  smashes  it  to  smither- 
eens.   Such  descriptions  sound  very  amus- 
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The  famous  Victoria  Tubular  Bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  was    one  of  the 

wonders  of  the  world  for  many  years. 


ing  to  railroad  men.  In  reality,  the 
mogul  engine  in  the  collision  is  probahly 
the  small  one  of  the  two.  Fifteen  to 
twenty  years  ago  the  mogul,  which  is  the 
name  technically  given  to  a  locomotive 
having  three  pairs  of  driving  wheels  and 
a  single  pair  of  truck  wheels,  was  really  a 
big  engine,  but  to-day  it  is  ordinarily  one 
of  the  smallest  engines  in  use.  As  a  mere 
question  of  size,  the  average  engine  of  the 
old  era  weighed  40  tons,  without  tender, 
having  a  capacity  of  65  per  cent.  The  big- 
gest engine  in  use  in  Canada  to-day,  is 
of  the  ''Articulated"  type,  weighs  150  tons 
and  has  a  capacity  of  270  per  cent. 

Every  traveler  must  have  been  impress- 
ed with  the  immense  increase  both  in  size 
and  weight  of  the  passenger  coaches  now 
in  ordinary  use  in  Canada  over  those  in 
use  twenty  years  ago.  Here  again  figures 
will  demonstrate  this  increase  more  clearly 
than  any  other  method  of  description 
The  wretched  and,  to  us,  uncomfortable 
coaches  of  the  eighties  only  weighed  on 
the  average  25  tons.  The  big  and  luxuri- 
ous coaches  which  are  being  built  for  Can- 
adian roads  to-day  tip  the  scales  at  45  to 
55  tons. 

And  as  for  the  freight  cars,  the  change 
has  been  just  as  notable.  Not  so  very  many 
yearo  ago  a  box  car,  only  twenty-four 
feet  long,  was  no  uncommon  sight.  Then, 
during  the  eighties,  the  standard  had  risen 
to  thirty-three  feet.  To-day  it  is  36  ft. 
8  in.  By  the  discarding  of  the  smaller 
cars  from  year  to  year,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  larger  cars,  the  average  tonnage  of 
freight  cars  is  steadily  increasing.  In 
1907  it  stood  at  27.6  tons;  in  1910  it  had 
advanced  to  29.1  tons.  In  the  same  way 
the  average  amount  of  freight  carried  by 
each  car  during  the  course  of  the  year 
has  grown  from  545  tons  in  1908  to  622 


tons  in  1910.  Freight  cars  capable  of 
holding  55  tons  are  now  being  used  in 
Canada. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  it 
cost  the  railroads  of  Canada  the  sum  of 
$8,812,778.25  for  the  purchase  of  ties, 
rails,  ballast,  other  track  material,  and  the 
construction  of  tunnels,  bridges,  trestles 
and  culverts.  This  expenditure  comes 
under  the  heading  of  maintenance  of 
way,  and  illustrates  forcefully  what  the 
railroads  have  to  spend  annually  to  keep 
their  roadbed  in  condition  for  the  opera- 
tion of  trains,  which  are  becoming  every 
year  bigger  and  heavier. 

Consider  the  item  of  steel  rails.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  new  era,  Canadian  roads 
were  as  a  rule  equipped  with  rails  weigh- 
ing sixty  pounds  to  the  yard.  For  carry- 
ing the  rolling  stock  of  the  previous  de- 
cade these  rails  were  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  they  would  even  have  done  later  on  in 
sections  where  traffic  is  light.  But  on 
main  lines,  where  trains  are  run  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  and  the  wear  on  the  rails 
is  severe,  their  usefulness  was  over  im- 
mediately the  day  of  the  heavier  train 
dawned.  Heavier  rails  had  to  be  substi- 
tuted at  once.  From  sixty  pounders,  the 
standard  rose  to  seventy-two  pounders, 
then  to  eighties,  and  to-day  the  average 
rail  weighs  about  85  pounds  to  the  yard, 
with  hundred  pound  rails  on  some  sec- 
tions, where  the  wear  is  particularly 
heavy. 

While  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  life  of  a  rail  extends  from  about  ten 
to  twelve  years,  owing  to  the  changes  out- 
lined above,  tracks  have  had  to  be  relaid 
at  intervals  of  from  7  to  9  years.  When 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  road  are  taken 
into  consideration  (a  total  of  26,230  miles 
on  June  30,  1910)  the  immense  expense 
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The  Victoria   Jubilee   Bridge,   tne  erection  of   which,   at    immense    cost,  became    imperative 

when  the  era   of   heavier  equipment    dawned. 


of  this  particular  kind  of  reconstruction 
work  is  abundantly  apparent.  Roads  like 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  have  to  maintain  a  complete  track- 
laying  equipment  all  the  year  round,  con- 
sisting of  trains  of  flat  cars,  boarding  cars, 
etc.,  manned  by  a  gang  of  track  layers 
The  new  rail  bill  of  the  C.  P.  R.  for  1910 
was  nearly  $400,000,  most  of  which  was 
spent  in  re-laying  old  tracks. 

Of  course  the  substitution  of  new  rails 
for  old  does  not  mean  that  the  old  rails 
are  unnecessarily  of  no  further  use.  They 
are  not  a  dead  loss  to  the  railway  com- 
pany. A  process  of  culhng  is  carried  on. 
The  best  of  the  old  rails  are  resened  for 
repair  purposes  or  for  use  on  branch  lines. 
The  next  best  go  into  sidings  or  unimport- 
ant branches,  and  only  the  poorest  are 
scrapped. 

While  the  running  of  heavier  trains  has 
occasioned  the  discarding  of  light  rails,  it 
has  not  necessarily  involved  any 
serious  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  ties  on  which  the  rails 
are  laid.  The  life  of  the  average  wooden 
tie  in  Canada  is  from  six  to  ten  years,  and 
when  its  life  is  exhausted,  it  is  used  for 
firewood  in  section  houses  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  But  one  change  has  been  found 
necessary  by  the  laying  of  heavier  rails, 
and  that  is  in  the  placing  of  the  ties. 
While  twenty  years  ago  the  ties  were  plac- 
ed with  centres  twenty-four  inches  apart, 
now  they  are  laid  with  only  a  distance  of 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  between 
centres.  This  means  that  in  a  given 
stretch  of  track  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  more  ties  are  needed  than 
was  formerly  the  case. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  greater  cost  of 
ties  at  the  present  day  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration.     Ties  now  cost  from 


one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  more  than  they  did  twenty 
years  ago.  This  heavy  increase  has  led 
to  the  chemical  treatment  of  the  wood  by 
some  American  roads,  with  the  object  of 
lengthening  the  period  of  use,  and  doubt- 
less Canadian  roads  will  soon  have  to  give 
serious  attention  to  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  policy.  The  tie  bill  of  Canadian 
roads  is  now  three  million  and  a  half 
a  year. 

However,  the  wear  and  tear  on  rails 
and  ties,  occasioned  by  the  fast  running  of 
heavy  engines  and  cars,  has  caused  such 
friction  between  the  rails  and  the  ties,  that 
in  order  to  save  the  latter  from  early  des- 
truction, it  has  of  recent  years  been  found 
necessary  to  introduce  what  are  known  as 
tie  plates — flat  pieces  of  metal,  with  or 
without  shoulders,  resting  on  the  ties,  and 
on  which  the  rails  are  laid.  These  are 
calculated  to  prevent  the  wearing  away  of 
the  wood  and  .spreading  of  track.  They 
are  now  being  generally  used  and  the 
equipping  of  a  section  of  road  with  them 
naturally  involves  heavy  expense,  both  in 
the  purchase  and  the  laying  of  the  plates. 

And  then  again  the  item  of  ballasting 
must  be  remembered.  The  relaying  of 
the  tracks  has  necessitated  the  use  of  a 
great  deal  more  ballast  in  order  to  give 
the  track  the  evenness  and  solidarity 
which  it  needs  more  than  ever  under  pre.s- 
ent  conditions.  Ballast  cost  the  railways  of 
Canada  about  a  million  dollars  in  19i0. 

But  where  the  effect  of  the  heavier 
equipment  has  been  most  felt  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bridges.  Before  the  larger 
engines  could  be  safely  run  over  the  line, 
every  bridge  and  trestle  had  to  be  streng- 
thened to  bear  the  heaAaer  load,  and  thL« 
was  followed  by  the  rebuilding  of  practic- 
ally every  bridge  in  the  country.     Most 
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The  G.T.R.  Station  in  Toronto  in  1857.    Note  the  railway  coach    to  the  left  and  the  rough  plank    platform. 


of  the  old  bridges  were  constructed  of 
wood.  These  have  been,  and  are  being,  re- 
placed by  steel  and  stone  or  concrete  struc- 
tures, erected  with  a  big  margin  to  make 
good  any  extra  stress  for  many 
years  to  come.  What  this  is  cost- 
ing the  railway  companies  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
bill  for  this  work  in  1910  amounted  to 
$2,048,471.72. 

In  addition  to  this  it  has  been  found 
advisable  to  practically  rebuild  miles  of 
road  in  order  to  straighten  the  lines  and 
to 'reduce  grades  to  a  minimum.  When 
the  Grand  Trunk  started  the  heavy  work 
of  double-tracking  their  main  line  from 
Montreal  to  Toronto,  they  carried  the  un- 
dertaking along  satisfactorily  as  far 
as  Port  Hope,  and  then  they 
struck  a  kink.  West  of  Port 
Hope  the  line  ran  into  a  hilly  sec- 
tion of  country  where  the  grades  were  kill- 
ing. Following  the  lake  shore  the  old 
road  skirted  the  tops  of  the  headlands  and 
swung  down  in  long  curves  around  the 
inlets.  What  was  to  be  done?  Operating 
trains  west  of  Port  Hope  was  expensive. 
Frequently  freights  had  to  be  cut  in  two 
and  run  in  sections  and  there  were  often 
cases  of  trains  being  stalled  on  the  heavy 
grades.  To  double-track  the  old  road 
seemed  a  piece  of  folly  and  for  some 
years  nothing  was  done.     Then  Charles 


M.  Hays,  the  little  Napoleon  of  Railroad- 
ing, took  hold  of  things.  "We'll  locate  an 
entirely  new  line  wherever  necessary  from 
Port  Hope  to  Port  Union,"  said  he,  ''and 
get  rid  of  heavy  grades  and  sharp  curves," 
So  the  Grand  Trunk  engineers  struck  into 
the  fine  farm  lands  of  Durham  county  and 
for  many  miles  constructed  a  brand  new 
railway,  which  in  some  places  lay  a  full 
mile  away  from  the  old  road.  The  gradi- 
ents were  reduced  from  a  maximum  of 
1.02  per  cent,  to  0.30  per  cent,  against 
east  bound  traffic  and  from  1.03  per  cent, 
to  0.66  per  cent,  against  west  bound  traf- 
fic. It  cost  millions  to  do  it  but  it  reduced 
operating  expenses  tremendously. 

This  is  but  one  example.  Recent  rail- 
road history  supplies  many  others.  The 
C.  P.  R.  double-tracking  operations  along 
the  grain-funnel  route  from  Winnipeg  to 
Fort  William  necessitated  the  deviation  of 
the  road  for  many  miles  through  the 
rough  country  west  of  Lake  Superior.  It 
cost  C.  P.  R.  shareholders  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  million  dollars  to  do  this  little  job, 
but  resultant  economies  in  operation 
abundantly  justified  the  investment. 

The  most  spectacular  of  recent  engineer- 
ing feats  in  railroad  reconstruction  has 
been  the  building  of  the  spiral  tunnels  on 
the  mountain  division  of  the  C.  P.  R.  be- 
tween Field  and  Hector,  B.C.  Here  was 
the  situation, — a  narrow  mountain  vallev 
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The  Sarnia   Tunnel  'Station,   showing!  modern    electric   locomotive,   heavy  coaches  and*  cement  platform 


through  which  the  Kicking  Horse  Ri\er 
poured  tumultuously,  and  a  railway  cling- 
ing perilously  between  the  steep  slope  of 
the  mountain  and  the  rushing  river.  It 
was  only  a  distance  of  four  miles  between 
the  two  stations,  but  the  grade  reached  a 
maximum  of  4.5  per  cent,  which  was 
quite  enough  to  turn  any  engine  driver's 
hair  grey.  In  the  light  of  modern  con- 
ditions, this  state  of  affairs  was  inbearable, 
but  how  could  it  be  altered?  What  was 
wanted  was  some  way  of  stretching  out 
that  four  miles  of  track  until  it  would  be 
long  enough  to  reduce  the  grade  to  a 
reasonable  figure.  Many  were  the  sug- 
gestions offered  but  none  were  deemed 
practicable  until  one  day  a  long-headed 
individual  asked  why,  if  they  could  not 
get  distance  in  the  open  valley,  they  could 
not  secure  it  by  running  slap  into  the 
mountainside,  where  there  was  anv 
amount  of  room  to  be  had  for  the  blast- 
ing. It  was  a  happy  thought  and  it  prov- 
ed to  be  the  solution  of  the  difiicultv. 
Trains  now  cover  8.2  miles  of  track  in 
running  between  Hector  and  Field,  part 
of  which  di.?tance  is  consumed  in  circlins 
round  towards  the  interior  of  sky-scrap- 
ing mountains  and  coming  out 
again  at  a  lower  level.  There  is 
a  reduction  of  grade  from  4.5 
per  cent,  to  2.2  per  cent,  and  while  it  cost 


up  in  the  millions  to  achieve  this  result, 
look  at  the  saving. 

The  Crow's  Nest  line  of  the  C.  P.  R. 
between  Lethbridge  and  Macleod  used  to 
be  a  source  of  much  worry  and  expense 
to  the  management.  It  w^as  only  thirty- 
seven  miles  long  but  they  were  thirty- 
seven  miles  of  trouble,  with  seven  degree 
curv^es  and  a  1.2  per  cent,  grade.  More- 
over nearly  three  of  the  thirty  seven  miles 
were  consumed  in  wooden  bridges  one  of 
w^hich  was  2,933  feet  long  and  several  of 
them  over  100  feet  high.  Though  only 
built  in  1897,  the  life  of  these  bridges 
was  nearly  over  by  1904  and  there  was 
constant  fear  of  collapse.  Traffic  was 
increasing  and  something  had  to  be  done. 
With  one  sweep  of  the  pen,  the  C.  P.  R. 
directors  obliterated  the  whole  road  and 
gave  orders  for  a  brand  new  railway,  cost- 
ing; over  two  million  dollars.  What  was 
the  result?  A  saving  in  distance  of  5.26 
miles;  in  cun-ature  of  1,735  degrees;  and 
in  rise  and  fall  of  401.5  feet,  with  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  bridges  from 
twenty  to  two.  One  of  the  latter  is  the 
celebrated  Belly  River  bridge  at  Leth- 
bridge, one  of  the  largest  in  the  world, 
5,327  feet  long  and  314  feet  high  at  the 
highest  point. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  roadbed  of  the 
railways  that  was  affected  by  the  advent 
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On   this  primitive   train,  the  first  in  Canada,  our  forefathers  traveled   in    fear    and 

trembling  seventy  years  ago. 


of  the  new  locomotive  and  ears.  Many 
other  portions  of  the  railroad  systems  had 
to  be  changed  to  meet  altered  conditions. 
For  instance,  turntables  which  could  ac- 
comodate moguls  were  not  long  or  strong 
enough  to  take  on  modern  ten  wheelers 
or  consolidations.  Every  turntable  on  the 
divisions  where  the  larger  engines  were 
introduced  had  to  be  replaced  with  a  big- 
ger one.  Practically  the  same  thing  ap- 
plies to  engine  houses.  The  coming  of 
the  big  engines  with  their  greater  length 
and  height  meant  the  practical  demolition 
of  all  the  old  houses  and  the  erection  of 
new  and  larger  ones.  When  it  is  recalled 
that  there  are  over  four  thousand  loco- 
motives in  everyday  use  on  Canadian  rail- 
roads, of  which  a  majority  are  of  the  new 
type,  it  follows  that  the  engine  house 
space  required  to  shelter  even  a  small  per- 


centage of  them  is  very  considerable  and 
must  have  cost  a  large  sum.  Then  too 
the  repair  and  machine  shops  to  which 
locomotives  are  sent  for  overhauling  from 
time  to  time,  nave  had  to  undergo  com- 
plete reconstruction,  owing  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  equipment  for  handling 
large  engines. 

Even  the  evolution  of  the  passenger 
coach  from  the  light  and  uncomfortable 
vehicle  of  the  eighties  to  the  solid  vesti- 
buled  coach  of  to-day  has  been  attended 
by  an  immense  variety  of  consequent  im- 
provements, involving  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money  for  their  installa- 
tion. As  one  example  consider  steam 
heating  which  has  superseded  the  old 
coal  stove,  that  was  not  only  inadequate 
but  dungerous.  The  introduction  of 
steam  heating  has  involved  the  establish- 


THE    LITTLE    OLD    FREIGHT    CAR    OF    TWENTY    YEARS    AGO 
This  car  was  only  capable  of  accommodating  20  tons,  as  against  50  ton   capacity  in  present-dar  cars. 
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ment  at  all  terminal  points  of  stationary 
steam  heating  plants  for  keeping  stand- 
ing cars  warm  in  cold  weather.  Travel- 
ers cannot  have  failed  to  notice  the  at- 
tachments in  large  stations  for  this  pur- 
pose. Then  the  use  of  gas  for  lighting 
cars  has  led  to  the  installation  of  gas 
plants  at  terminal  points,  from  which  the 
gas  is  piped  alongside  the  tracks  and  the 
tanks  on  the  cars  are  filled  as  required. 


and  the  building  of  a  more  solid  and  level 
roadbed  has  improved  operating  condi- 
tions considerably  and  has  to  a  certain 
extent  prevented  the  terrible  loss  of  life 
and  property  which  characterized  rail- 
road wrecks  during  the  era  of  lighter 
equipment,  yet  accidents  still  happen 
from  time  to  time,  as  any  reader  of  the 
daily  press  cannot  fail  to  note.  ColUsions 
occur  even  to-day.     Trains  are  derailed. 


SPIRAL    TUNNEL    TO    REDUCE    GRADE 

In  the  middle  distance  will  be  seen   the   openings  of  a   spiral    tunnel,   cut    into 

the  mountain  to  secure   distance  and   reduce   grade. 


Still  another  installation  has  been  found 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  vacuum 
cleaning  of  passenger  coaches,  which  is 
now  carried  on  regularly  wherever  cars 
are  stored.  In  all  three  cases  the  railroad 
companies  have  had  to  go  to  big  expense 
to  maintain  the  service.  Besides  this  the 
construction  of  cars  with  vestibules  has 
been  the  cause  of  sending  a  lot  of  the  old 
cars  to  the  scrap  heap,  because  on  the  finer 
trains  only  vestibuled  coaches  are  used. 
While  the  use  of  heavier  rolhng  stock 


Mishaps  of  various  kinds  frequently  hap- 
pen. There  is  still  need  for  the  wrecking 
train,  of  which  Kipling  sings  so  realisti- 
cally, 

"Oh,  the  Empire  State  must  learn  to 

wait 
And  the  Cannon-ball  go  hang; 
When  the  West-bound's  ditched,  and 

the  tool-car's  hitched 
And   it's    'way   for   the   Breakdown 

Gang  (Tara-ra) 
'Way  for  the  Breakdown  Gang!" 
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But  the  old  auxiliary  which  could 
tackle  a  wreck  successfully  not  so  many 
years  ago,  has  been  sent  to  the  scrap  heap 
long  ere  this.  Its  little  hand  crane,  which 
could  swing  up  a  locomotive  from,  the 
ditch  in  those  days,  would  be  quite  use- 
less to-day  when  engines  commonly  weigh 
75  to  100  tons,  and  cars  50 
to  75  tons.  The  railroad  companies 
have  had  to  provide  each  divisional  point 
on  their  lines  with  those  big  sixty,  seven- 
ty-five or  one  hundred  ton  steam  cranes, 
which  are  now  despatched  to  the  scene  of 
wrecks.  Their  introduction  became  abso- 
lutely necessary  when  the  day  of  heavier 
rolling  stock  dawned.  And  it  will  alwavs 
be  the  same  whenever  engines  or  cars  ex- 
ceed in  weight  the  capacity  of  the  cranes. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  was  cre- 
ated when  the  new  standard  freight  car 
was  backed  up  by  the  yard  engine  on  the 
old  40  ton  car  scale.  It  simply  wouldn't 
fit  and  in  one  moment  every  scale  on  the 
road  was  rendered  practically  useless.  A 
wholesale  discarding  of  the  old  scales  be- 
came necessary  and  at  every  important 
shipping  point  or  wherever  cars  are 
weighed,  new  scales  had  to  be  installed. 
Their  capacity  now  extends  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 
In  fact  so  powerful  are  they,  that  engines 
can  be  run  right  over  them  without  re- 
quiring a  dead  rail  to  relieve  the  extra 
load.  This  is  a  great  and  an  expensive 
change  from  the  old  twenty  ton  scale  and 
is  as  good  an  illlustration  as  any  of  what 
the  railway  .revolution  of  recent  years  in- 
volves in  the  matter  of  incidental  equip- 
ment. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  A  few 
years  ago  every  freight  shed  in  the  coun- 
try of  any  size  was  built  with  'doors  at 
thirty-three  foot  intervals,  the  object  be- 
ing that  when  a  train  of  cars  was  run  in 
on  the  siding  alongside,  the  doors  of  the 
cars  would  be  exactly  opposite  the  doors 
of  the  shed.  As  soon  as  the  bigger  and 
longer  freight  cars  were  introduced,  it  was 
found  that  this  result  was  no  longer  at- 
tained and  while  it  was  hardly  a  big 
enough  defeat  to  render  the  freight  shed 
no  longer  serviceable,  yet  it  was  so  in- 
convenient that  in  some  sheds,  the  old 
doors  were  knocked  out  and  new  continu- 
ous doors  substituted.  These  doors  are 
operated  between  posts,  which  stand  at 
intervals  down  the  entire  length  of  the 


shed.  In  this  way,  no  matter  where  the 
door  of  a  car  come,  it  will  always  be 
directly  opposite  a  door  in  the  shed.  All 
new  freight  sheds  in  Canada  of  any  size 
are  now  being  built  with  the  continuous 
doors  on  the  track  side. 

One  other  result  of  the  advent  of  the 
big  engine  and  its  train  of  larger  cars  was 
the  construction  of  longer  meeting  tracks, 
or  sidings,  at  all  stations.  The  old  train, 
consisting  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thirty- 
three  foot  cars,  could  draw  up  on  a  three 
hundred  and  fifty  yard  siding  and  allow 
a  train  running  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  pass  quite  comfortably.  But,  the  pres- 
ent-day train  of  fifty  to  one  hundred 
freight  cars,  would  have  to  do  some 
strange  juggling  (or  "sawing-bye"  as  the 
trainmen  call  it)  to  accomplish  the  same 
result  on  the  same  siding.  Before  the 
longer  trains  could  run  properly,  every 
station  had  to  be  provided  with  two  or 
three  times  the  length  of  siding  it  already 
possessed  and  this  in  itself  was  no  incon- 
siderable undertaking. 

There  are  many  other  directions  in 
which  changes  have  been  made  necessarv. 
The  use  of  trestles  and  elevators  for  handl- 
ing coal  cars  has  made  the  old-style  coal 
car  useless.  It  has  been  superseded  by 
the  new  self-unloading  style  of  car.  An 
automatic  device  for  handling  the  ashes 
dumped  from  locomotives  has  done  away 
with  the  old  ash  pit  and  the  shovelling  of 
ashes.  Automatic  couplers  have  put  the 
old  link  and  pin  coupling  out  of  business 
with  the  result  that  on  only  about  twelve 
per  cent,  of  the  cars  in  the  country  is  the 
old-style  coupling  now  used.  The  "new 
rail  roader"  is  not  conspicuous  by  the  loss 
of  fingers  and  the  old  timers  look  upon 
them  as  "dudes." 

Incidental  to  the  introduction  of  so 
many  new  automatic  devices  in  the  oper- 
ation of  trains,  the  larger  roads  have  had 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  equipping  special 
instruction  cars  with  these  appliances, 
which  are  used  to  teach  new  employees 
how  to  handle  them.  They  have  also 
equipped  cars  with  instruments  to  show 
the  drawing  power  of  engines  and  to  de- 
termine the  outline  dimensions  to  which 
freight  cars  may  be  loaded  without  com- 
ing to  grief  against  bridge  abutments,  the 
sides  of  tunnels,  etc.  All  these  have  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  use  of  new  and 
improved  methods  of  railroading. 


A  Ramble  in  Aphasia 


By 
O.  Henry 


MY  WIFE  and  I  parted  on  that 
morning  in  precisely  our  usual 
manner.  She  left  her  second  cup 
of  tea  to  follow  me  to  the  front  door. 
There  she  plucked  from  my  lapel  the  in- 
visible strand  of  lint  (the  universal  act  of 
woman  to  proclaim  ownership)  and  bade 
me  take  care  of  my  cold.  I  had  no  cold. 
Next  came  her  kiss  of  parting — the  level 
kiss  of  domesticity  flavored  with  Young 
Hyson.  There  was  no  fear  of  the  extem- 
poraneous, of  variety  spicing  her  infinite 
custom.  With  the  deft  touch  of  long  mal- 
practice, she  dabbed  awry  my  well-set 
scarf  pin ;  and  then,  as  I  closed  the  door,  I 
heard  her  morning  slippers  pattering  back 
to  her  cooling  tea. 

When  I  set  out  I  had  no  thought  or 
premonition  of  what  was  to  occur.  The 
attack  came  suddenly. 

For  many  weeks  I  had  been  toiling,  al- 
most night  and  day,  at  a  famous  railroad 
law  case  that  I  won  triumphantly  but  a 
few  days  previously.  In  fact,  I  had  been 
digging  away  at  the  law  almost  without 
cessation  for  many  years.  Once  or  twice 
good  Doctor  Volney,  my  friend  and  phy- 
sician, had  warned  me. 

"If  you  don't  slacken  up,  Bellford,"  he 
said,  "you'll  go  suddenly  to  pieces.  Either 
your  nerves  or  your  brain  will  give  way. 
Tell  me,  does  a  week  pa.ss  in  which  you 
do  not  read  in  the  papers  of  a  case  of 
aphasia — of  some  man  lost,  wandering 
nameless,  with  his  past  and  his  identity 
blotted  out — and  all  from  that  little  brain 
clot  made  by  overwork  or  worry?" 

"I  always  thought,"  said  I,  "that  the 
clot  in  those  instances  was  really  to  be 
found  on  the  brains  of  the  newspaper 
reporters." 

Doctor  Volney  shook  his  head. 

"The  disease  exists,"  he  said.  "You 
need   a  change   or  a  rest.     Court-room, 
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office  and  home — there  is  the  only  route 
you  travel.  For  recreation  you — read  law 
books.    Better  take  warning  in  time." 

"On  Thursday  nights,"  I  said,  defen- 
sively, "my  wife  and  I  play  cribbage.  On 
Sundays  she  reads  to  me  the  weekly  letter 
from  her  mother.  That  law  books  are  not 
a  recreation  remains  yet  to  be  establish- 
ed." 

That  morning  as  I  walked  I  was  think- 
ing of  Doctor  Volney's  words.  I  was  feel- 
ing as  well  as  I  usually  did — possibly  in 
better  spirits  than  usual. 

I  awoke  with  stiff  and  cramped  muscles 
from  having  slept  long  on  the  incommodi- 
ous seat  of  a  day  coach.  I  leaned  my  head 
against  the  seat  and  tried  to  think.  After 
a  long  time  I  said  to  myself :  "I  must  have 
a  name  of  some  sort."  I  searched  my 
pockets.  Not  a  card;  not  a  letter;  not  a 
paper  or  monogram  could  I  find.  But  I 
found  in  my  coat  pocket  nearly  $3,000  in 
bills  of  large  denomination.  "I  must  be 
some  one,  of  course,"  I  repeated  to  myself, 
and  began  again  to  consider. 

The  car  was  well  crowded  with  men, 
among  whom,  I  told  myself,  there  must 
have  been  some  common  interest,  for  they 
intermingled  freely,  and  seemed  in  the 
best  good  humor  and  spirits.  One  of 
them — a  stout,  spectacled  gentleman  en- 
veloped in  a  decided  odor  of  cinnamon 
and  aloes — took  the  vacant  half  of  my 
seat  with  a  friendly  nod,  and  unfolded  a 
newspaper.  In  the  intervals  between  his 
periods  of  reading,  we  conversed,  as  travel- 
ers will,  on  current  affairs.  I  found  my- 
self able  to  sustain  the  conversation  on 
such  subjects  with  credit,  at  least  to  my 
memory.  By  and  by  my  companion 
said: 

"You  are  one  of  us,  of  course.  Fine 
lot  of  men  the  West  sends  in  this  time. 
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I'm  glad  they  held  the  convention  in  New 
York;  I've  never  been  East  before.  My 
name's  R.  P.  Bolder — Bolder  &  Son,  of 
Hickory  Grove,  Missouri." 

Though  unprepared,  I  rose  to  the  em- 
ergency, as  men  will  when  put  to  it.  Now 
must  I  hold  a  christening,  and  be  at  once 
babe,  parson  and  parent.  My  senses 
came  to  the  rescue  of  my  slower  brain. 
The  insistent  odor  of  drugs  from  my  com- 
panion supplied  one  idea;  a  glance  at  his 
newspaper,  where  my  eye  met  a  conspicu- 
ous advertisement,  assisted  me  further. 

"My  name,"  said  I,  glibly,  "is  Edward 
Pinkhammer,  I  am  a  druggist,  and  my 
home  is  in  Cornopolis,  Kansas." 

"I  knew  you  were  a  druggist,"  said  my 
fellow  traveler,  affably.  "I  saw  the  cal- 
lous spot  on  your  right  forefinger  where 
the  handle  of  the  pestle  rubs.  Of  course, 
you  are  a  delegate  to  our  National  Con- 
vention." 

"Are  all  these  men  druggists?"  I  asked, 
wonderingly. 

"They  are.  This  car  came  throush 
from  the  West.  And  they're  your  old- 
time  druggists,  too — none  of  your  patent 
tablet-and-granule  pharmashootists  that 
use  slot  machines  instead  of  a  prescription 
desk.  We  nercolate  our  own  parefforic 
and  roll  our  own  pills,  and  we  ain't  above 
handling  a  few  garden  seeds  in  the  sprinsr, 
and  carrying  a  side  line  of  confectionery 
and  shoes.  I  tell  you  Hampinker,  I've 
got  an  idea  to  sprinei;  on  this  convention 
— new  ideas  is  what  they  want.  Now,  you 
know  the  shelf  bottles  of  tartar  emetic 
and  Rochelle  salt  Ant.  et  Pot.  Tart,  and 
Sod.  et  Pot.  Tart. — one's  poison,  you 
know,  and  the  other's  harmless.  It's  easv 
to  mistake  one  label  for  the  other.  Where 
do  drugsdsts  mostlv  keep  'em?  Whv.  as 
far  apart  as  possible,  on  different  shelvfi«!. 
That's  wrong.  I  say  keep  'em  side  bv 
side,  so  when  vou  want  one  you  can  al- 
ways compare  it  with  the  other  and  avoid 
mistakes.    Do  you  catch  the  idea?" 

"It  seems  to  me  a  very  good  one,"  I 
said. 

"All  right!  When  T  sprinf?  it  on  the 
convention  you  back  it  un.  We'll  make 
some  of  these  Eastern  orange-phosphafp- 
and-massage-cream  professors  that  think 
they're  the  only  lozenp-es  in  the  market 
look  like  hvnodermic  tablets." 

"If  I  can  be  of  any  aid,"  I  said,  warm- 
ing, "the  two  bottles  of  —  er " 


"Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash,  and 
tartrate  of  soda  and  potash." 

"Shall  henceforth  sit  side  by  side,"  I 
concluded,  firmly. 

"Now,  there's  another  thing,",  said  Mr. 
Bolder.  "For  an  excipient  in  manipulat- 
ing a  pill  mass  which  do  you  prefer — the 
magnesia  carbonate  or  the  pulverized 
glycerrhiza  radiz?" 

'The — er  magnesia,"  I  said.  It  was 
easier  to  say  than  the  other  word. 

Mr.  Bolder  glanced  at  me  distrustfully 
through  his  spectacles. 

"Give  me  the  glycerrhiza,"  said  he. 
"Magnesia  cakes." 

"Here's  another  one  of  these  fake 
aphasia  cases,"  he  said,  presently,  hand- 
ing me  his  newspaper,  and  laying  his  fin- 
ger upon  an  aritcle.  "I  don't  believe  in 
'em.  I  put  nine  out  of  ten  of  'em  down 
as  frauds.  A  man  gets  sick  of  his  busi- 
ness and  his  folks  and  wants  to  have  a 
good  time.  He  skips  out  somewhere,  and 
when  they  find  him  he  pretends  to  have 
lost  his  memory — don't  know  his  own 
name,  and  won't  even  recognize  the  straw- 
berry mark  on  his  wife's  left  shoulder. 
Aphasia!  Tut!  Why  can't  they  stay  at 
home  and  forget?" 

I  took  the  paper  and  read,  after  the 
pungent  head-lines,  the  following: 

"Denver,  June  12. — Elwyn  C. 
Bellford,  a  prominent  lawyer,  is  mys- 
teriously missing  from  his  home 
since  three  days  ago,  and  all  efforts 
to  locate  him  have  been  in  vain.  Mr. 
Bellford  is  a  well-known  citizen  of 
the  highest  standing,  and  has  enjoy- 
ed a  large  and  lucrative  law  prac- 
tice. He  is  married  and  owns  a  fine 
home  and  the  most  extensive  private 
library  in  the  State.  On  the  day  of 
his  disappearance,  he  drew  quite  a 
large  sum  of  money  from  his  bank. 
No  one  can  be  found  who  saw  him 
after  he  left  the  bank.  Mr.  Bellford 
was  a  man  of  singularly  quiet  and 
domestic  tastes,  and  seemed  to  find 
his  happiness  in  his  home  and  pro- 
fession. If  any  clue  at  all  exists  to 
his  strange  disappearance,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  for  some 
months  he  has  been  deeply  absorbed 
in  an  important  law  case  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Q.  Y.  and  Z.  Railroad 
Company.     It  is  feared   that   over- 
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work  may  have  affected  his  mind. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  dis- 
cover the  whereabouts  of  the  missing 
man." 

"It  seems  to  me  you  are  not  altogether 
uncynical,  Mr.  Bolder,"  I  said,  after  I  had 
read  the  despatch.  "This  has  the  sound, 
to  me,  of  a  genuine  case.  Why  should 
this  man,  prosperous,  happily  married 
and  respected,  choose  suddenly  to  aban- 
don everything?  I  know  that  these  lapses 
of  memory  do  occur,  and  that  men  do 
find  themselves  adrift  without  a  name,  a 
history  or  a  home." 

"Oh,  gammon  and  jalap!"  said  Mr. 
Bolder.  "It's  larks  they're  after.  There's 
too  much  education  nowadays.  Men 
know  about  apha.?ia,  and  they  use  it  for 
an  excuse.  The  women  are  wise,  too. 
When  it's  all  over  they  look  you  in  the 
eye,  as  scientific  as  you  please,  and  say: 
'He  hypnotized  me.'  " 

Thus  Mr.  Bolder  diverted,  but  did  not 
aid,  me  with  his  comments  and  philoso- 
phy. 

We  arrived  in  New  York  about  ten  at 
night.  I  rode  in  a  cab  to  a  hotel,  and  I 
wrote  my  name  "Edward  Pinkhammer" 
in  the  register.  As  I  did  so  I  felt  pers'^ade 
me  a  splendid,  wild,  intoxicating  buoy- 
ancy— a  sense  of  unlimited  freedom,  of 
newly  attained  pos.«!ibilities.  I  was  just 
born  into  the  world.  The  old  fetters — 
whatever  they  had  been — were  stricken 
from  my  hands  and  feet.  The  future  lay 
before  me  a  clear  road  such  as  an  infant 
enters,  and  I  could  set  out  upon  it  equip- 
ped with  a  man's  learning  and  experience. 

I  thought  the  hot^l  clerk  looked  at  me 
five  seconds  too  long.     I  had  no  baggaee. 

"The  Druggists'  Convention,"  I  said. 
"My  trunk  has  somehow  failed  to  arrive." 
I  drew  out  a  roll  of  money. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  showing  an  auriferous 
tooth,  "we  have  quite  a  number  of  the 
Western  delegates  stopping  here."  He 
struck  a  bell  for  the  boy. 

I  endeavored  to  give  color  to  my  role. 

"There  is  an  important  movement  on 
foot  among  us  Westerners,"  I  said,  "in  re- 
gard to  a  recommendation  to  the  conven- 
tion that  the  bottles  containing  the  tar- 
trate of  antimony  and  pota.sh,  and  the 
tartrate  of  sodium  and  potash  be  kept  in 
a  contiguous  position  on  the  shelf." 


"Gentleman  to  three-fourteen,"  said  the 
clerk,  hastily.  I  was  whisked  away  to 
my  room. 

The  next  day  I  bought  a  trunk  and 
clothing,  and  began  to  live  the  life  of 
Edward  Pinkhammer.  I  did  not  tax  my 
brain  with  endeavors  to  solve  problems  of 
the  past. 

It  was  a  piquant  and  sparkling  cup  that 
the  great  island  city  held  up  to  my  lips. 
I  drank  of  it  gratefully.  The  keys  of 
^lanhattan  belong  to  him  who  is  able  to 
bear  them.  You  must  be  either  the  city's 
guest  or  its  victim. 

The  following  few  days  were  as  gold 
and  silver.  Edward  Pinkhammer,  yet 
counting  back  to  his  birth  by  hours  only, 
knew  the  rare  joy  of  having  come  upon 
so  diverting  a  world  full-fledged  and  un- 
restrained. I  sat  entranced  on  the  magic 
carpets  provided  in  theatres  and  roof-gar- 
dens, that  transported  one  into  strange 
and  delightful  lands  full  of  frolicsome 
music,  pretty  girls  and  grotesque,  drollv 
extravagant  parodies  upon  human  kind. 
I  went  here  and  there  at  my  own  dear 
will,  bound  by  no  limits  of  space,  time  or 
comportment.  I  dined  in  weird  cabarets, 
at  weirder  tables  d'hote  to  the  sound  of 
Hungarian  music  and  the  wild  shouts  of 
mercurial  artists  and  sculptors.  Or,  again, 
where  the  night  life  quivers  in  the  electric 
glare  like  a  kinetoscopic  picture,  and  the 
millinery  of  the  world,  and  its  jewels,  and 
the  ones  whom  they  adorn,  and  the  men 
who  make  all  three  possible  are  met  for 
good  cheer  and  the  spectacular  effect. 
And  among  all  these  scenes  that  I  have 
mentioned  I  learned  one  thing  that  I 
never  knew  before.  And  that  is  that  the 
key  to  liberty  is  not  in  the  hands  of  Li- 
cense, but  Convention  holds  it.  Comity 
has  a  toll-gate  at  which  you  must  pay,  or 
you  may  not  enter  the  land  of  Freedom. 
In  all  the  glitter,  the  seeming  disorder, 
the  parade,  the  abandon,  I  saw  this  law, 
unobtrusive,  vet  like  iron,  prevail.  There- 
fore, in  Manhattan  you  must  obey  these 
unwritten  laws,  and  then  you  will  be 
freest  of  the  free.  If  you  decline  to  be 
bound  by  them,  you  put  on  shackles. 

Sometimes,  as  my  mood  urged  me,  I 
would  seek  the  stately,  softly  murmuring 
palm  rooms,  redolent  with  high-born  life 
and  delicate  restraint,  in  which  to  dine. 
Again  I  would  go  down  to  the  waterways 
in  steamers  packed  with  vociferous,  be- 
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decked,  unchecked  love-making  clerks 
and  shop-girls  to  their  crude  pleasures  on 
the  island  shores.  And  there  was  always 
Broadway — glistening,  opulent,  wily, 
varying,  desirable  Broadway — growing 
upon  one  like  an  opium  habit. 

One  afternoon  as  I  entered  my  hotel 
a  stout  man  with  a  big  nose  and  a  black 
mustache  blocked  my  way  in  the  corri- 
dor. When  I  would  have  passed  around 
him,  he  greeted  me  with  offensive  fam- 
iliarity. 

"Hallo,  Bellford!"  he  cried,  loudly. 
"What  the  deuce  are  you  doing  in  New 
York?  Didn't  know  anything  could 
drag  you  away  from  that  old  book  den  of 
yours.  Is  Mrs.  B.  along  or  is  this  a  little 
business  run  alone,  eh?" 

"You  have  made  a  mistake,  sir,"  I  said, 
coldly,  releasing  my  hand  from  his  grasp. 
"My  name  is  Pinkhammer.  You  will  ex- 
cuse me." 

The  man  dropped  to  one  side,  appar- 
ently astonished.  As  I  walked  to  the 
clerk's  desk  I  heard  him  call  to  a  bell  boy 
and  say  something  about  telegraph 
blanks. 

"You  will  give  me  my  bill,"  I  said  to 
the  clerk,  "and  have  my  baggage  brought 
down  in  half  an  hour.  I  do  not  care  to 
remain  where  I  am  annoyed  by  confidence 
men." 

I  moved  that  afternoon  to  another 
hotel,  a  sedate,  old-fashioned  one  on  lower 
Fifth  Avenue. 

There  was  a  restaurant  a  little  wav  off 
Broadway  where  one  could  be  served  al- 
most al  fresco  in  a  tropic  array  of  screen- 
ing flora.  Quiet  and  luxury  and  a  per- 
fect service  made  it  an  ideal  place  in 
which  to  take  luncheon  or  refreshment. 
One  afternoon  I  was  there  picking  mv 
way  to  a  table  among  the  ferns  when  I 
felt  my  sleeve  caught. 

"Mr.  Bellford!"  exclaimed  an  amazing- 
ly sweet  voice. 

I  turned  quickly  to  see  a  lady  seated 
alone — a  lady  of  about  thirty,  with  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  eyees,  who  looked  at 
me  as  though  I  had  been  her  very  dear 
friend. 

"You  were  about  to  pass  me,"  she  said, 
accusingly.  "Don't  tell  me  you  did  not 
know  me.  Why  should  we  not  shake 
hands — at  least  once  in  fifteen  years?" 

T  shook  hands  with  her  at  once.  1 
took  a  chair  opposite  her  at  the  table.    I 


summoned  with  my  eyebrows  a  hovering 
waiter.  The  lady  was  philandering  with 
an  orange  ice.  I  ordered  a  creme  de 
menthe.  Her  hair  was  reddish  bronze. 
You  could  not  look  at  it,  because  you 
could  not  look  away  from  her  eyes.  But 
you  were  conscious  of  it  as  you  are  con- 
scious of  sunset  while  you  look  into  the 
profundities  of  a  wood  at  twilight. 

"Are  you  sure  you  know  me?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  she  said,  smiling,  "I  was  never 
sure  of  that." 

"What  would  you  think,"  I  said,  a  little 
anxiously,  "if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  my 
name  is  Edward  Pinkhammer,  from 
Cornopolis,  Kansas?" 

"What  would  I  think?"  she  repeated, 
with  a  merry  glance.  "Why,  that  you 
had  not  brought  Mrs.  Bellford  to  New 
York  with  you,  of  course.  I  do  wish  you 
had.  I  would  have  liked  to  see  Marian." 
Her  voice  lowered  slightly — "You  haven't 
changed  much,  Elwyn." 

I  felt  her  wonderful  eyes  searching 
mine  and  my  face  more  closely. 

"Yes,  you  have,"  she  amended,  and 
there  was  a  soft,  exultant  note  in  her 
latest  tones;  "I  see  it  now.  You  haven't 
forgotten.  You  haven't  forgotten  for  a 
year  or  a  day  or  an  hour.  I  told  you  you 
never  could." 

I  poked  my  straw  anxiously  in  the 
creme  de  menthe. 

"I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said, 
a  little  uneasy  at  her  gaze.  "But  that  is 
just  the  trouble.  I  have  forgotten.  I've 
forgotten  everything." 

She  flouted  my  denial.  She  laughed 
deliciously  at  something  she  seemed  to 
see  in  my  face. 

"I've  heard  of  you  at  times,"  she  went 
on.  "You're  quite  a  big  lawyer  out  West 
— Denver,  isn't  it,  or  Los  Angeles?  Mar- 
ian must  be  very  proud  of  you.  You 
knew,  I  suppose,  that  I  married  six 
months  after  you  did.  You  may  have 
seen  it  in  the  papers.  The  flowers  alone 
cost  two  thousand  dollars." 

She  had  mentioned  fifteen  years.  Fif- 
teen years  is  a  long  time. 

"Would  it  be  too  late,"  I  asked,  some- 
what timorously,  "to  offer  you  congratu- 
lations?" 

"Not  if  you  dare  do  it,"  she  answered, 
with  such  fine  intrepidity  that  I  was 
silent,  and  began  to  crease  patterns  on  the 
cloth  with  my  thumb  nail. 
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"Tell  me  one  thing,"  she  said,  leaning 
toward  me  rather  eagerly — "a  thing  I 
have  wanted  to  know  for  many  years — 
just  from  a  woman's  curiosity,  of  course 
— have  you  ever  dared  since  that  night  to 
touch,  smell  or  look  at  white  roses — at 
white  roses  wet  with  rain  and  dew?" 

I  took  a  sip  of  creme  de  menthe. 

"It  would  be  useless,  I  suppose,"  I  said, 
with  a  sigh,  "for  me  to  repeat  that  I  have 
no  recollection  at  all  about  these  things. 
My  memory  is  completely  at  fault.  I  need 
not  say  how  much  I  regret  it." 

The  lady  rested  her  arms  upon  the 
table,  and  again  her  eyes  disdained  my 
words  and  went  traveling  by  their  own 
route  direct  to  my  soul.  She  laughed 
softly,  with  a  strange  quality  in  the  sound 
— it  was  a  laugh  of  happiness — yes,  and 
of  content — and  of  misery.  I  tried  to 
look  away  from  her. 

"You  lie,  Elwyn  Bellford,"  she  breath- 
ed, blissfully.    "Oh,  I  know  you  Ue!"  . 

I  gazed  dully  into  the  ferns. 

"My  name  is  Edward  Pinkhammer,"  I 
said.  "I  came  with  the  delegates  to  the 
Druggists'  National  Convention.  There  is 
a  movement  on  foot  for  arranging  a  new 
position  for  the  bottles  of  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony and  tartrate  of  potash,  in  which, 
very  likely,  you  would  take  Uttle  inter- 
est." 

A  shining  landau  stopped  before  the 
entrance.  The  lady  rose.  I  took  her 
hand,  and  bowed. 

"I  am  deeply  sorry,"  I  said  to  her, 
"that  I  cannot  remember.  I  could  ex- 
plain, but  fear  you  would  not  understand. 
You  will  not  concede  Pinkhammer;  and 
I  really  cannot  at  all  conceive  of  the — 
the  roses  and  other  things." 

"Good-by,  Mr.  Bellford,"  she  said,  with 
her  happy,  sorrowful  smile,  as  she  step- 
ped into  her  carriage. 

I  attended  the  theatre  that  night. 
When  I  returned  to  my  hotel,  a  quiet  man 
in  dark  clothes,  who  seemed  interested  in 
rubbing  his  finger  nails  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, appeared,  magically,  at  my  side. 

"Mr.  Pinkhammer,"  he  said,  casually, 
giving  the  bulk  of  his  attention  to  his 
forefinger,  "may  I  request  you  to  step 
aside  with  for  a  little  conversation?  There 
is  a  room  here." 

"Certainly,"  I  answered. 

He  conducted  me  into  a  small,  private 
parlor.     A  lady   and  a  gentleman  were 


there.  The  lady,  I  surmised,  would  have 
been  unusually  good-looking  had  her 
features  not  been  clouded  by  an  expres- 
sion of  keen  worry  and  fatigue.  She  was 
of  a  style  of  figure  and  possessed  coloring 
and  features  that  were  agreeable  to  my 
fancy.  She  was  in  a  traveling  dress;  she 
fixed  upon  me  an  earnest  look  of  extreme 
anxiety,  and  pressed  an  unsteady  hand  to 
her  bosom.  I  think  she  would  have  start- 
ed forward,  but  the  gentleman  arrested 
her  movement  with  an  authoritative 
motion  of  his  hand.  He  then  came,  him- 
self, to  meet  me.  He  was  a  man  of  forty, 
a  little  gray  about  the  temples,  and  with  a 
strong,  thoughtful  face. 

"Bellford,  old  man,"  he  said,  cordially, 
"I'm  glad  to  see  you  again.  Of  course  we 
know  everything  is  all  right.  I  warned 
you,  you  know,  that  you  were  overdoing 
it.  Now,  you'll  go  back  with  us,  and  be 
yourself  again  in  no  time." 

I  smiled  ironically. 

"I  have  been  'Bellforded'  so  often,"  I 
said,  "that  it  has  lost  its  edge.  Still,  in 
the  end,  it  may  grow  wearisome.  Would 
you  be  willing  at  all  to  entertain  the  hy- 
pothesis that  my  name  is  Edward  Pink- 
hammer, and  that  I  never  saw  you  before 
in  my  life?" 

Before  the  man  could  reply  a  wailing 
cry  came  from  the  woman.  She  sprang 
past  his  detaining  arm.  "Elwyn  1"  she 
sobbed,  and  cast  herself  upon  me,  and 
clung  tight.  "Elwyn,"  she  cried  again, 
"don't  break  my  heart.  I  am  your  wife 
— call  my  name  once — just  oncel  I 
could  see  you  dead  rather  than  this  way." 

I  unwound  uer  arms  respectfully,  but 
firmly. 

"Madam,"  I  said,  severely,  "pardon  me 
if  I  suggest  that  you  accept  a  resemblance 
too  precipitately.  It  is  a  pity,"  I  went  on, 
with  an  amused  laugh,  as  the  thought  oc- 
cured  to  me,  "that  this  Bellford  and  I 
could  not  be  kept  side  by  side  upon  the 
same  shelf  like  tartrates  of  sodium  and 
antimony  for  purposes  of  identification. 
In  order  to  understand  the  allusion,"  I 
concluded  airily,  "it  may  be  necessary  for 
you  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  Druggists'  National  Convention." 

The  lady  turned  to  her  companion,  and 
grasped  his  arm. 

"What  is  it,  Doctor  Volney?  Oh,  what 
is  it?"  she  moaned. 

He  led  her  to  the  door. 
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"Go  to  your  room  for  a  while,"  I  heard 
him  say.  "I  will  remain  and  talk  with 
him.  His  mind?  No,  I  think  not — only 
a  portion  of  the  brain.  Yes,  I  am  sure 
he  will  recover.  Go  to  your  room  and 
leave  me  with  him." 

The  lady  disappeared.  The  man  in 
dark  clothes  also  went  outside,-  still  mani- 
curing himself  in  a  thoughtful  way.  I 
think  he  waited  in  the  hall. 

"I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  a  while, 
Mr.  Pinkhammer,  if  I  may,"  said  the 
gentleman  who  remained. 

"Very  well,  if  you  care  to,"  I  replied, 
"and  will  excuse  me  if  I  take  it  comfort- 
ably; I  am  rather  tired."  I  stretched 
myself  upon  a  couch  by  a  window  and  lit 
a  cigar.     He  drew  a  chair  nearby. 

"Let  us  speak  to  the  point,"  he  said, 
soothingly.  "Your  name  is  not  Pinkham- 
mer." 

"I  know  that  as  well  as  you  do,"  I  said, 
coolly.  "But  a  man  must  have  a  name  of 
some  sort.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  do  not 
extravagantly  admire  the  name  of  Pink- 
hammer.  But  when  one  christens  one's 
self  suddenly,  the  fine  names  do  not  seem 
to  suggest  themselves.  But,  suppose  it 
had  been  Scheringhausen  or  Scroggins! 
I  think  I  did  very  well  with  Pinkham- 
mer." 

"Your  name,"  said  the  other  man,  seri- 
ously, "is  Elwyn  C.  Bellford.  You  are  one 
of  the  first  lawyers  in  Denver.  You  are 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  aphasia,  which 
has  caused  you  to  forget  your  identity. 
The  cause  of  it  was  over-application  to 
your  profession,  and,  perhaps,  a  life  too 
bare  of  natural  recreation  and  pleasures. 
The  lady  who  has  just  left  the  room  is 
your  wife." 

"She  is  what  I  would  call  a  fine-looking 
woman,"  I  said,  after  a  judicial  pause. 
"I  particularly  admire  the  shade  of  brown 
in  her  hair." 

"She  is  a  wife  to  be  proud  of.  Since 
your  disappearance,  nearly  two  weeks  ago, 
she  has  scarcely  closed    her    eyes.      We 


learned  that  you  were  in  New  York 
through  a  telegram  sent  by  Isidore  New- 
man, a  traveling  man  from  Denver.  He 
said  that  he  had  met  you  in  a  hotel  here, 
and  that  you  did  not  recognize  him." 

"I  think  I  remember  the  occasion,"  I 
said.  "The  fellow  called  me  'Bellford,' 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.  But  don't  you 
think  it  about  time,  now,  for  you  to  in- 
troduce yourself?" 

"I  am  Robert  Volney — Doctor  Volney. 
I  have  been  your  close  friend  for  twenty 
years,  and  your  physician  for  fifteen.  I 
came  with  Mrs.  Bellford  to  trace  you  as 
soon  as  we  got  the  telegram.  Try,  Elwyn, 
old  man — try  to  remember!" 

"What's  the  use  to  try?"  I  asked,  with 
a  little  frown.  "You  say  you  are  a  physi- 
cian. Is  aphasia  curable?  When  a  man 
loses  his  memory  does  it  return  slowly,  or 
suddenly?" 

"Sometimes  gradually  and  imperfectly; 
sometimes  as  suddenly  as  it  went." 

"Will  you  undertake  the  treatment  of 
my  case,  Doctor  Volney?"  I  asked. 

"Old  friend,"  said  he,  "I'll  do  every- 
thing in  my  power,  and  will  have  done 
everything  that  science  can  do  to  cure 
you." 

"Very  well,"  said  I.  "Then  you  will 
consider  that  I  am  your  patient.  Every- 
thing is  in  confidence  now — professional 
confidence," 

"Of  course,"  said  Doctor  Volney. 

I  got  up  from  the  couch.  Some  one  had 
set  a  vase  of  white  roses  on  the  centre 
table — a  cluster  of  white  roses,  freshly 
sprinkled  and  fragrant.  I  threw  them 
far  out  of  the  window,  and  then  I  laid 
myself  upon  the  couch  again. 

"It  will  be  best,  Bobby,"  I  said,  "to 
have  this  cure  happen  suddenly,  I'm 
rather  tired  of  it  all,  anyway.  You  may 
go  now  and  bring  Marian  in.  But,  oh. 
Doc,"  I  said,  with  a  sigh,  as  I  kicked  him 
on  the  shin — "good  old  Doc  —  it  was 
glorious !" 


Honorable  'Sam'  Blake 


By 


G.  H.  Maitland 


A  KEEN-EYED  old  man  with  an  in- 
evitable silk  hat  goes  daily  up  the 
st€ps  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce 
Building,  in  Toronto.  He  is  the  Honor- 
able Samuel  Hume  Blake,  the  outstand- 
ing layman  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Canada,  the  oldest,  and  probably  the  best- 
known,  of  the  great  counsel  of  the  Do- 
minion, her  most  brilliant  exponent  of  re- 
partee, and  one  of  the  few  men  who  have 
become  known  from  coast  to  coast  with- 
out entering  either  Parliament  or  Legis- 
lature. He  is  Blake  the  Crusader,  the  man 
with  the  most  scorching  tongue,  but  withal 
one  of  the  most  loving  hearts,  in  all 
Canada. 

All  Canada  knows  his  history  and  what 
he  stands  for;  how  he  rose  steadily  and 
unsensationally  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other until  the  country  came  to  recognize 
him  as  one  of  its  great  men — great  in 
himself,  not  for  any  affiliation  with  one 
political  cause  or  another,  nor  for  the 
deeds  which  commonly  distinguish  many 
men,  but  for  a  quality  more  rare — a  cer- 
tain worth  in  the  man  himself,  his  sanity 
and  his  deep  sincerity. 

Once,  in  a  Synod  meeting  he  had  been 
flaying  a  clergyman  who  was  what  he 
called  a  "Jimmie  Dumps  of  a  man,"  a 
moaning,  groaning  individual  who  had 
neglected  to  take  up  some  of  the  ccdlec- 
tions  which  the  Synod  had  ordered.  Leav- 
ing the  church  shortly  afterwards,  a  prom- 
inent Anglican  ventured  to  intimate  to 
Mr.  Blake  that  he  had  hit  the  fellow  pretty 
hard.  "Have  I?"  queried  the  culprit;  and 
then,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "Do  you 
know,  my  friend,  I  sometimes  think  I 
don't  get  credit  for  the  things  I  do  not 
say."  That  is  a  Blakeism,  and  perhaps  a 
reasonable  contention. 


At  any  rate,  Mr.  Blake  comes  honestly 
by  one  ol  tne  most  mercileds  tongues  thai 
ever  denounced  high  linance,  higii  church 
or  nigner  critics,  i'hese  are  his  three  pet 
aversions.  Jlis  father,  the  iaie  Hon.  vv. 
H.  Blake,  has  been  described  as  tne  mau 
whose  speech  set  tire  to  tne  Parliament 
Buildings  at  Montreal,  and  the  story 
throws  such  Ught  upon  the  character  oi 
the  son  that  it  is  worth  recalling.  Sir 
Allan  MacNab  had  stigmatized  the 
French-Canadians  as  rebels.  Mr.  Blake, 
who  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  family 
compact,  retorted  that  there  was  such  j, 
thing  as  rebelhon  against  the  constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  against  the  Crown,  and 
intimated  that  Sir  Allan  was  himself  a 
rebel.  In  fact,  he  did  more  than  intimate 
it.  He  asserted  it,  and  refused  to  retract. 
His  address  was  so  stinging  that  MacISab 
was  goaded  to  fury,  and  only  the  inter- 
ference of  the  sergeant-at-arms  prevented 
a  personal  encounter.  Tradition  has  it 
that  Sir  Allan  challenged  his  opponent 
to  a  duel ;  at  any  rate,  the  speech  has  gone 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  scath- 
ing in  the  annals  of  Canada.  When  a 
gang  of  rioters  set  fire  to  the  Parhament 
Buildings  in  1849,  there  were  those  who 
attributed  the  act  to  the  bitterness  aroused 
by  Mr.  Blake's  castigation. 

There  are  two  things  about  the  early 
life  of  his  son,  Samuel,  which  are  gen- 
erally forgotten.  One  of  these  is  the  fact 
that  he  spent  four  weary  years  in  the 
commercial  establishment  of  Ross,  Mitchell 
&  Company,  Toronto.  The  other  is  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  a  boy 
elocutionist.  In  the  public  school  he  was 
the  wonder  and  object  of  emulation  of  his 
classmates  in  this  respect;  one  of  those 
prodigies,  apparently,  whose  shrill  declam- 
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ations  are  the  pride  of  their  teachers  and 
the  dread  of  the  public.  But  he  upset  all 
precedents  by  growing  to  a  maturity  as 
promising  as  his  boyhood.  And  then, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  he  felt 
drawn  towards  mercantile  life.  It  was 
like  caging  an  eagle.  He  left  commerce 
for  the  law,  and  in  his  new  profession  he 
became  an  immediate  success. 

There  are  but  few  families  in  which 
father  and  two  sons  bear  the  title  of  "Hon- 
orable," but  the  Blakes  form  an  excep- 
tion. The  law  partnership  consisted  of 
Edward  and  Samuel,  the  former  now 
known  the  Empire  over  as  the  Hon,  Ed- 
ward Blake.  Samuel,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  was  in  receipt  of  an  annual  pro- 
fessional income  of  $15,000,  which  was 
a  larger  sum  then  than  now,  and  large 
enough  even  yet.  And  then,  in  1872,  he 
did  an  inexplicable  thing,  and  accepted 
the  Vice-Chancellorship  of  Ontario,  at  the 
hands  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  a  poli- 
tical opponent,  the  salary  attached  being 
a  mere  $5,000.  His  father  had  been 
Chancellor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  lure 
of  chancellorships  was  apparently  strong. 
But  Mr.  Blake  probably  took  the  position 
because  of  failing  health.  Relieved  of  his 
private  practice,  he  gradually  became  his 
physical  self  again,  retired  from  the  bench 
in  1881,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  seventy-. 
live,  is  able  to  do  a  big  day's  work  every 
day  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  the  firm  of 
Blake,  Lash,  Anglin  &  Cassels.  He  is  one 
of  four  living  Ontario  judges  who  have 
retired  from  the  bench,  his  colleagues  in 
this  respect  being  Justice  Mabee,  who  left 
the  bench  for  the  Railway  Commission; 
Justice  Osier,  who  retired, from  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  Justice  Maclennan,  who  re- 
tired from  Supreme  Court.  It  is  from  his 
Vice-Chancellorship  that  Mr.  Blake  de- 
rives his  courtesy  title  of  "Honorable." 

But  the  Blake  tongue  and  the  Blake 
pen  are  far  more  interesting  than  the 
Blake  history.  Mr.  Blake  is  widely  known 
as  a  lawyer,  but  to  the  people  of  Canada 
he  is  first  of  all  a  crusader,  and  in  his 
crusades  he  spares  no  opponent.  He  has 
the  faculty  for  saying  things  that  sting. 
He  once  referred  to  a  certain  stalwart,  but 
hardly  eminent,  member  of  his  profession 
by  asking  a  friend  to  "think  what  the 
police  force  missed  in  that  man."  He  it 
was  who  counselled  an  audience  not  to 
take  editors  too  seriously.   "They  are  only 


fellows  with  a  little  more  paper  than  you 
have."  Casual  acquaintances  are  at  once 
struck  with  his  vigorous  and  distinctive 
personality.  President  Taft,  who  met 
met  him  at  Murry  Bay  during  one  of  the 
summers  spent  there,  often  enquires  after 
him  when  he  meets  Toronto  people. 

It  was  at  Murray  Bay  that  there  occur- 
red an  incident  of  which  Mr.  Blake  has 
probably  never  been  told.  High  church 
is  his  bete  noir.  He  has  not  been  noted 
for  attacks  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  he  is  an  uncompromising 
fighter  of  what  he  calls  the  Rome  within 
his  own.  He  has  written  pamphlets  that 
almost  burned  the  fingers  of  their  readers, 
so  bitterly  did  they  denounce  certain  An- 
glicans whom  he  accuses  of  un-Protestant 
teachings.  At  Murray  Bay  there  was  a 
little  Protestant  church,  and  Mr.  Blake 
occasionally  took  the  services.  Three  of 
the  Blakes  had  cottages  at  the  place,  and 
a  visitor  who  asked  to  be  taken  to  Mr.  S. 
H.  Blake's  residence  had  some  difficulty 
in  making  the  habitant  driver  understand. 
At  last,  however,  a  great  light  broke  upon 
the  native.  "Bien !"  he  exclaimed,  "Mees- 
ter  Blake  qui  chante  la  messe  dans  la 
chapelle."  And  if  Mr.  Blake  had  known 
that  he  was  accused  of  conducting  mass 
in  the  chapel,  he  would  have  glared  the 
unfortunate  habitant  out  of  existence. 

On  his  way  from  Murray  Bay  to  To- 
ronto, once,  he  figured  in  an  amusing 
incident  which  has  since  become  a  classic. 
He  was  taking  dinner  in  the  railway  res- 
taurant at  Montreal,  and,  being  quite  hun- 
gry, picked  up  the  bill  of  fare  with  some 
satisfaction. 

"A  little  soup,  please,"  he  said  to  the 
waitress. 

The  girl  was  gone  some  time,  and  re- 
turned rather  shame-facedly.  "I'm  sorry," 
she  said,  "but  the  soup  is  all  gone.  What 
will  you  have?" 

"A  little  fish,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
traveler. 

There  was  more  delay.  At  last  the  girl 
came  back,  looking  more  put  out  than 
ever.  "I  am  sorry,  but  the  fish  is  all 
gone,  too,"  she  explained. 

Mr.  Blake  regarded  her  with  mixed 
emotions.  "Ah,  I  see,  my  dear,"  he  said. 
"This  card  you  gave  me  is  a  list  of  the 
things  you  have  not  got.  Please  bring 
me  a  list  of  the  things  you  have." 
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His  hatred  for  any  custom  which  could 
be  construed  as  un-Protestant  recalls  his 
celebrated  comment  upon  a  certain  build- 
ing in  Toronto,  which  had  b^en  erected 
by  a  bank  of  which  the  directorate  is  large- 
ly Roman  Catholic.  "Fine  architecture; 
pure  Greek,"  said  a  friend.  "Yes,"  as- 
sented Mr.  Blake,  "pure  Greek  without, 
and  pure  Roman  within." 

The  man  scintillates  with  such  sayings. 
"At  any  gathering,  the  head  of  the  table 
is  where  Blake  is,"  was  the  description 
vouchsafed  recently  by  an  intimate.  He 
sometimes  interjects  remarks  at  critical 
moments  which  will  at  once  restore  good 
humor.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  just  as 
likely  to  say  something  that  will  make 
some  other  man  of  less  ready  tongue  de- 
sirous of  assassinating  him.  He  has  no 
patience  with  the  slothful.  "Ah!"  he  re- 
marked significantly,  when  a  chronic  late- 
comer entered  a  committee  meeting,  "the 
last.  Of  course,  someone  always  has  to  be 
last,  but  why  should  it  always  be  the  same 
one?"  This  is  a  question  which  many 
people  have  asked  themselves  without  ven- 
turing to  ask  it  of  the  offender. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Blake  listened 
rather  impatiently  to  a  speaker  whose 
argument  was  logically  a  non-sequitur. 
"It  reminds  me,"  he  declared  at  last,  "of 
the  fellow  who  was  asked  if  he  could  speak 
French,  and  who  said.  No,  but  I  have  a 
cousin  who  plays  the  German  flute." 

Such  witticisms  as  these  have  convulsed 
the  Synod  on  many  occasions.  It  was 
there  that  a  wild  Irish  clergyman  was  at- 
tacking the  diocesan  mission  fund.  He 
wound  up  with  what  he  considered  a  poser 
as  well  as  a  peroration.  "Now,  how  are 
you  going  to  cover  the  ground?"  he  asked. 
"Tell  me,  how  are  you  going  to  cover  the 
ground?"  Mr.  Blake  looked  at  him  sol- 
emnly over  his  spectacles.  "Roll  over  it," 
he  shouted,  "roll  over  it,"  and  the  Synod 
could  contain  itself  no  longer. 

With  such  men  of  little  faith,  Mr. 
Blake  has  not  much  patience,  for  he  is 
himself  a  man  who  can  do  things  and  get 
things  done.  The  General  Board  of  Mis- 
sions came  into  being  largely  by  his  ef- 
fort some  eight  years  ago.  He  is  a  giver 
of  wonderful  liberality.  On  that  occasion 
he  heartened  up  a  rather  dreary  situation 
by  subscribing  a  thousand  dollars  for  the 
needs  of  Keewatin,  and  he  has  again  and 
again  taken  the  lead  in  similar  cases.  It  is. 


indeed,  impossible  to  estimate  how  much 
he  gives  to  churches  and  to  charity  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  He  is  continually  send- 
ing subscriptions  to  needy  causes  without 
saying  anything  about  it.  He  has  prac- 
tically made  Wycliffe  College,  being  its 
treasurer,  and  incidentally  its  champion, 
almost  from  its  inception.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  To- 
ronto, and  a  large  subscriber  to  its  funds. 
His  subscriptions  carry  others  with  them, 
for  he  masters  the  situation  before  he 
speaks,  and  he  is  able  to  give  the  best  of 
reasons  for  his  actions.  A  friend  said  of 
him  that  in  a  meeting  he  is  generally  the 
man  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
subjects  under  discussion,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  the  secretary. 

Those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  could 
tell  thousands  of  stories  of  his  kindness. 
He  always  has  a  good  word  for  the  porter 
on  the  train,  the  bellboy  in  the  hotel,  the 
elevator  man  and  the  coachman.  "They 
don't  get  much  pleasure  out  of  life,"  he 
remarked  one  day — as  though  such  acts 
needed  excusing — ^"and  perhaps  it  will 
give  them  something  to  think  about."  At 
a  summer  resort,  where  he  was  staying, 
he  chartered  a  launch  for  two  days,  and 
took  out  in  it  the  very  people  who  were 
apparently  not  having  as  good  a  time  as 
others.  And  he  is  able  to  do  all  these 
things  without  the  fatal  air  of  appearing 
to  patronize.  His  youthful  buoyancy,  and 
his  wonderful  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  carry 
him  through  delicate  situations  with  fly- 
ing colors. 

He  has  always  been  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  temperance  cause,  and  this  lends 
the  more  interest  to  two  whiskey  stories 
which  he  tells  of  the  days  he  spent  on 
circuit  during  his  term  on  the  bench.  One 
is  about  a  man  in  Goderich  who  was  noted 
for  his  indulgence  in  intoxicants.  He 
reeked  of  them.  This  character  was  talk- 
ing with  a  crony  from  Kincardine,  fur- 
ther up  the  lake,  when  the  following  dia- 
logue took  place: 

Goderich  Man — "Well,  is  there  much 
excitement  in  Kincardine  these  days?" 

Kincardine  Man — "No;  only  when  we 
open  a  barrel  of  whiskey,  or  when  the 
wind  blows  from  Goderich  way — that's 
much  the  same,  though!" 

Another  anecdote  which  has  to  do  di- 
rectlv  with  Mr.  Blake's  experience  on  the 
bench  concerns  a  certain  gentleman  who 
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acted  as  clerk  of  the  court  pro  tern,  the 
regular  occupant  of  that  office  having 
fallen  ill.  The  case  being  tried  was  one  in 
which  the  plaintiff  was  having  difficulty  in 
recovering  the  price  of  certain  work,  be- 
cause, as  the  defence  alleged,  he  was  drunk 
when  he  did  it.  His  counsel,  however,  put 
forward  the  rather  ingenious  argument 
that  he  was  not  at  his  best  until  he  had 
two  or  three  drinks  in  him,  and  that  he, 
therefore,  did  the  work  in  his  most  efficient 
manner.  A  witness  was  put  in  the  box  to 
prove  this,  and  when  the  acting  clerk  read 
out  the  transcript  of  his  evidence,  he  had 
summed  it  all  up  neatly  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Blank,  sworn,  said  that  the  plain- 
tiff was  never  sober  until  he  was  drunk." 

'Sir.  Blake — said  nothing,  orally. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
Hon.  Samuel's  evasion  of  political  con- 
tests, but  this  does  not  imply  that  he  has 
refrained  from  political  controversy.  Ho 
has  spoken  and  written  of  things  political 
in  a  way  that  has  invariably  drawn  atten- 
tion. His  support  of  the  Liberal  cause  on 
the  platform  has  demonstrated  his  won- 
derful eloquence  as  a  public  speaker,  and 
his  defiance  of  party  in  1905  had  at 
least  something  to  do  with  the  defeat  of 
the  Ross  Government.  His  letter  to  "My 
Dear  Foy,"  now  Attorney-General  of  On- 
tario, the  missive  wherein  he  denounced 
the  practices  of  Ontario's  Cabinet,  it  still 
quoted  with  delight.  Quite  as  severe  have 
been  his  arraignments,  printed  and 
spoken,  of  those  who  put  a  liberal  inter- 
pret.ation  on  the  Bible,  for  his  theology  is 
conservative  in  the  extreme.  For  high 
finance  he  has  nothing  but  disrespect.  On 
one  occasion  he  declared  that  Cobalt  had 
resulted  in  so  much  lying,  deceit,  fraud, 
over-reaching  ambition  and  in  such  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  miseries,  that  it  would  almost 
have  been  better  if  the  place  had  never 
been  discovered. 

Among  the  objects  of  his  earlier  ac- 
tivities was  a  Sunday  school  class  for 
teachers,  which  became  celebrated  the 
country  over.  For  thirty  years  he  was  ac- 
tively interested  in  this  branch  of  work. 
He  was  in  England  once,  as  a  delegate  to 


an  international  Sunday  school  conven- 
tion, and  arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting 
without  a  badge.  The  door  was  guarded 
by  a  policeman. 

"Where  is  your  ticket?"  asked  the  of- 
ficer. 

"I  forgot  it,"  said  Mr.  Blake. 

"Well,  I  have  instructions  to  see  that  no 
one  without  a  ticket  goes  in,"  the  constable 
explained. 

"Then,  turn  the  other  way,  my  good 
man,  and  you  won't  see  me,"  said  Mr. 
Blake,  and  taking  the  officer  gently,  but 
firmly,  by  the  shoulder,  he  wheeled  him 
around  and  walked  past. 

As  already  noted,  he  is  not  imbued  with 
a  vast  respect  for  editors,  and  reporters 
sometimes  find  him  equally  difficult.  On 
one  occasion  he  appeared  quietly  in  a  case 
which  was  exciting  some  attention,  and  a 
newspaperman  ventured  to  enquire  as  to 
what  client  he  represented. 

"Say  it  again ;  I'm  deaf  this  morning," 
suggested  Mr.  Blake. 

The  reporter  said  it. 

"Say  it  again ;  I'm  very  deaf." 

The  question  was  repeated  even  more 
loudly  th,an  before. 

"Say  it  again,"  urged  the  lawyer. 

By  this  time  people  in  the  corridor  were 
^^topping  to  listen,  but  the  reporter  bawled 
it  out  once  again. 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Blake,  as  though  real- 
izing the  import  of  the  enquiry  for  the 
first  time.     "Well,  I'm  dumb,  too." 

But  the  great  counsel,  the  last  of  the 
the  great  counsels  of  his  day,  has  a  great 
heart.  He  is  full  of  the  most  unexpected 
kindnesses.  The  newspapermen  were 
caricaturing  him  during  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, and  a  fellow-lawyer  passed  him  one 
of  the  drawings.  An  explosion  was  ex- 
pected, but  it  did  not  come.  Instead,  came 
Mr.  Blake  himself,  with  a  word  of  good- 
natured  encouragement,  and  the  advice  to 
read  the  books  of  Cartoonist  Furniss. 

He  is  a  curiously  complex  character;  a 
man  whose  personality  will  always  attract 
notice,  and  whose  deeds  and  sayings  are 
bound  to  have  a  real  place  in  Canadian 
hi-story. 


For  "West  Is  West''  and  So  On 


By 
Augustus  Bridle 


A  COUPLE  of  years  ago  in  the  city  of 
Winnipeg — where  one  may  learn 
the  primer  of  most  that  is  good, 
bad  and  indifferent  in  the  Canadian  West 
— there  was  a  poor  but  honest  man  who 
was  struggHng  to  support  a  family  on  a 
mediocre  salary  without  investing  in  real 
estate  or  going  into  speculation  of  any 
sort.  He  was  a  man  of  some  intellect  and 
a  casual  caustic  wit.  His  employer  was 
one  of  those  vanishinR;  old-timers  to  whom 
Winnipeg  and  any  town  that  has  been  a 
fur  post  and  is  now  a  young  yearning 
city,  owes  a  big  debt.  He  also  professed 
to  be  a  poor  man  who  had  been  familiar 
with  Portage  Avenue  when  a  lot  at  the 
corner  of  Jrortage  and  Main  could  have 
been  purcn&sed  for  a  hundred  dollars; 
said  land,  at  this  time  of  which  we  write, 
being  worth  about  two  thousand  dollars  a 
foot  frontage.  But  the  boss's  chief  regret 
was — not  that  he  had  not  bought  these 
lots  at  a  hundred  dollars  apiece  and  sold 
them  at  two  thousand  a  foot;  but  that 
Winnipeg  was  fast  losing  its  ideals — not 
Winnipeg  and  the  West  alone  but  the 
whole  (iod-forsaken  country — since  he 
had  been  a  young  man. 

"Oh  yes,  Tom's  a  pretty  good  joker," 
remarked  the  young  man  when  a  visitor 
friend  told  him  about  these  natural  re- 
grets of  his  employer.  "He's  about  as 
good  a  sample  of  hypocrite  as  I  know.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he's  w  orth  over  a  hundred 
thousand  in  land  and  he  hasn't  a  real  per- 
sonal ideal  in  his  whole  make-up.  He's 
just  playing  to  the  gallery.  What's  the 
matter  with  the  place?  Why,  it's  goin  2; 
ahead  like  a  house  afire;  values  are  goinc; 
up  steadily;  everybody  agrees  that  th'? 
boom  of  '81  will  never  be  repeated;  peo- 
ple are  pouring  in " 

He  waved  his  napkin  sardonically. 


"Say,"  returned  the  visitor  friend,  "you 
talk  like  a  British  journalist.  You've  got 
the  average  dope.  But  please  don't  in- 
flict it  on  me  as  a  form  of  wit.  This  town 
is  real  estate  -otten.  It's  land  crazy  and 
wheat  mad.    I  hate  the place." 

He  was  emphatic  and  spoke  like  a  sin- 
cere man.  He  even  affected  to  despise 
most  of  the  people — more  particularly 
those  who  seemed  to  be  getting  rich  quick 
— and  the  average  person  in  his  opinion 
seemed  to  be  heading  in  that  direction  as 
fast  as  possible.  He  had  considerable  sym- 
pathy, however,  with  the  immigrants  at 
the  C.  P.  R  station  and  the  labor  unions, 
and  the  chaps  that  held  mass  meetings  en 
the  street  corners;  and  he  frequently  de- 
livered Sunday  afternon  socialistic  ad- 
dresses. When  lie  dined  at  the  Royal 
Alexandria  he  had  a  notion  that  he  was 
mixing  wHh  railway  robbers  and  real  es- 
tate thugs.  He  was  the  making  of  an  an- 
archist. 

"Well,"  said  the  host  as  they  shook 
hands  at  the  train  pulling  out  on  the  new 
main  line  to  Edmonton.  "Mavbe  you'll 
see  the  leal  West  one  of  these  days.  That 
mav  give  you  a  different  story." 

The  visitor  knew  something  about  the 
West — ^but  not  the  modern  West.  He  had 
lived  in  Edmonton  for  a  year  at  the  be- 
ginning of  'Canada's  Century'  when  the 
fur-post  was  the  beginning  to  yearn  for  a 
railroad.  He  had  left  the  town  on  a  trad- 
ing scow  and  had  seen  the  Saskatchewan 
valley  when  it  was  just  as  the  trailsmen 
knew  it  in  the  days  of  the  Red  River 
cart,  the  pemmican  bag  and  the  coffee 
pot.  But  this  time  he  arrived  in  Edmon- 
ton by  train;  and  had  to  rub  his  eyes  to 
make  sure  he  hadn't  descended  at  the 
wrong  station.  The  whole  place  was  two 
storeys  higher   than   it  had  been   seven 
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yeaxs  before.  Its  population  had  been 
multiplied  by  ten.  Real  estate  values  had 
gone  up  by  about  a  thousand  per  cent. 
Every  fourth  door  on  the  main  street  was 
a  real  estate  ofhce;  and  the  log  shacks  of 
the  old-timers  were  harder  to  locate  than 
a  full-grown  ideal  in  Winnipeg. 

There  was  an  amazing  interest  in  the 
place.  Its  transformation  from  a  half 
born  little  town  fed  by  a  cable  ferry  and 
one  iron  bridge,  to  a  young  city  with  four- 
storey  buildings  and  land  quoted  at  a 
thousand  dollars  a  foot,  was  enough  to 
have  satisfied  even  the  god  of  Progress. 
But  more  remarkable  than  the  place  itself 
was  the  change  in  the  people.  Of  course 
in  the  West — and  sometimes  in  the  East 
— we  are  assured  that  population  is  the 
main  thing  and  that  people  may  be  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  And  while  it 
was  quite  evident  that  Edmonton,  like  its 
old  rivals  Calgary,  Regina  and  Saskatoon, 
had  made  as  much  of  a  fetich  of  popula- 
tion as  any  of  them.  Still  the  character 
of  the  Edmonton  people  seemed  to  be  of 
more  interest  to  one  who  had  known  some 
of  them  at  the  begining  of  the  new  cen- 
tury. 

Real  estate  had  made  most  of  the  dif- 
ference. In  1901  the  men  who  were  able 
to  afford  anything  but  plain  little  frame 
houses,  half  hidden  among  the  poplars, 
might  have  been  counted  once  on  the  fin- 
gers. It  was  so  in  Calgary  and  Regina 
and  Brandon  and  Prince  Albert — while 
in  Saskatoon  at  that  time  there  had  been 
nobody  of  all  its  lonesome  little  four  hun- 
dred people  who  had  enough  to  spare  for 
a  railway  ticket  back  East  where  in  those 
days  a  good  many  of  the  western  towns- 
people were  hankering  to  go.  But  in 
1908  the  half  hard-up  and  hopeful  people 
of  a  few  years  before  had  become  wealthy. 
Most  of  them  had  sold  the  old  house  when 
the  price  of  land  had  jumped  so  that  folk 
began  to  move  out  to  the  suburbs  to  leave 
room  down  town  for  the  real  estate  offices. 
Men  who  had  been  struggling  to  pay  store 
bills  in  1901  were  driving  motor  cars  and 
Uving  in  miniature  castles  in  1908.  They 
remembered  the  older  Edmonton  as  a 
place  where  they  seemed  to  have  spent  a 
few  melancholy  years  of  waiting  and 
hanging  on — and  now,  by  heavens,  they 
had  come  into  their  reward  and  they  pro- 
posed to  show  that  they  knew  a  good 
thing  by  grabbing  all  the  real  estate  they 


could  get  their  hands  on  at  any  reason- 
able figure,  building  houses  to  sell  them 
again,  hiring  decorators  from  New  York, 
buying  big  automobiles,  getting  their 
names  into  the  social  columns  of  the  daily 
newspaper,  making  bridge  parties  and 
pink  teas,  dances  and  theatre  parties  and 
wearing  top  hats  on  Sundays. 

In  Calgary  someone  told  him,  he  might 
observe  the  same  symptoms,  perhaps  ex- 
aggerated. The  once  'cow-town'  has  more 
automobiles,  warehouses  and  thousand- 
dollar-foot  lots  than  the  formerly  despised 
city  of  fur,  and  trappers.  And  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  these  two  contrasted  young 
cities  of  magnificent  promise  and  poten- 
tiality may  be  traced  most  of  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  the  tendencies  of  things,  in 
the  Empire  of  Wheat  which  begins  west 
of  Kenora  and  ends  far  beyond  the  last 
mile  of  new  steel.  At  once,  I  suppose, 
someone  living  in  Regina  will  ask  if  that 
old  capital  is  to  be  given  the  go-by  when 
it  comes  to  a  study  of  the  sociology  of  the 
West.  Prince  Albert  will  reckon  that  she 
was  a  focus  of  new  westernism  even  befors 
Edmonton;  and  Saskatoon  may  argue 
that  any  or  all  of  these  were  old  towns 
when  Saskatoon  was  no  further  than  the 
temperance  colonization  stage.  But  Cal- 
gary and  Edmonton  suffice.  This  article 
does  not  aeal  with  the  mere  localisms 
which  constitute  the  woof  of  western  life. 
It  is  concerned  rather  with  what  the  West 
used  to  be  and  what  it  is  not  now. 

The  visitor  in  Edmonton  was  enter- 
tained at  the  miniature  castle  of  a  citizen 
who — one  of  the  earlier  "new-timers" — 
had  been  rat  poor  in  1901.  This  citizen 
was  enthusiastic — of  course.  He  had  hung 
on,  and  waited  and  wondered;  and  when 
the  railway  came  he  had  sold  his  house 
and  lot  for  tw^enty  thousand  and  gone  in- 
to real  estate.  He  had  a  partner,  a  new 
arrival  whom  he  had  "wired  up"  there 
because  he  had  money  to  invest.  This 
man  came  strolHng  in ;  and  he  said  to  the 
visitor  at  once: 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  our  city? 
Isn't  she  a  hummer?" 

The  once  Edmontonian  squirmed.  He 
had  been  tnere  precisely  seventeen  days. 

"Yes,  it's  a  very  interesting  city." 

"Well  you  bet  your  boots  she  is!  Sav, 
we've  got  single  tax  and  civic  utilities, 
street-cars  coming  next  year,  more  miles 
of  asphalt  pavement  man " 
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"Calgary,  of  course.     Go  on." 

"Yes  or  Regina  either.  Besides  we've 
got  the  finest  gardens " 

"Uh — perhaps  nature  helped  you  there 
a  trifle." 

"Oh,  of  course;  natural  advantages. 
Sunny  Alberta  you  know.  We've  got  just 
as  much  chinook  wind  as  we  need  to  keep 
the  frost  belt  under  control  and  we've 
none  of  those  sandstorms  so  common 
in " 


"Calgary,  of  course.     Just  so." 

"Ah;  I  see.  You're  on.  You'll  be  a 
booster  for  this  town  yet.  We've  got  the 
livest  board  of  trade  and  the  finest  pros- 
pects for  navigation — not  such  good  water 
as  Calgary  perhaps  but  still  the  very  best 
— and  above  all  things,  sir,  we've  got  the 
record  for  real  estate.  I  can  show  you  a 
lot  on  Jasper  Avenue  that  was  bought  f  o  • 
fifty  dollars  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  fur 
days.  That  lot  to-day  is  worth  fifty — 
thousand — dollars!" 

He  shouted  it  so  loud  that  the  echo 
came  back  from  Strathcona,  which  he 
said  would  be  part  of  Edmonton  very 
soon. 

So  engrossed  did  he  become  that  he 
scarcely  saw  the  box  of  fifteen-cent  cigars 
being  handed  round  bv  his  senior  partner. 
He  was  pinching  the  knee  of  the  ex-Ed- 
montonian — and  every  pinch  spelled,  he 
thought  a  hundred  dollars  investment. 

But  the  visitor  seemed  loggy. 

"Yes,  I  daresay  all  you  tell  me  is  quite 
true.  I  lived  in  Edmonton  myself  for  a 
year  once." 

"And  you — chucked  it?" 

"For  personal  reasons — yes." 

"When  you  could  have  got  land  for 
fifty  dollars  a  foot?" 

"But  I  wasn't  buying  land." 

"Good  heavens!  You  could  have  bor- 
rowed the  money  in  the  East." 

"But  why  should  I?" 

The  new-comer  began  to  reckon  that 
this  man  was  crazy. 

"I  guess  you  were  an  incurable  Easter- 
ner. I  was" — he  added  comfortingly, 
"till  I  struck  this  town." 

"On  the  contrary — I  liked  Edmonton 
in  most  respects  much  better  than  any 
town  in  Ontario.  But  it  was  the  Edmon- 
ton of  1901.  Edmonton  then  was  much 
more  interesting  than  the  common  place 
sort  of  community  you're  trying  to  tell 
me  about  after  seventeen  days  living  in  it. 


Why  you  haven't  even  seen  a  huskie  dog ; 
and  I'm  sure  you  "wouldn't  know  a  buck- 
skin cay  use  from  a  pinto." 

The  sharklette  nipped  him  on  the  other 
knee. 

"Say,  what  are  you  trying  to  get 
through  you!  This  isn't  a  fur  post.  This 
is  a  city.  Talk  about  Edmonton — being 
commonplace !  Say  you've  got  the  wrong 
hunch,  young  man." 

"One  hears  just  such  language  in  every 
new  town  he  goes  to  in  this  country.  It 
certainly  isn't  distinctive." 

"But  my  dear  sir " 

"I  know.  You've  told  me  precisely  all 
you  know  about  the  town  you  live  in; 
just  because  you're  talking  not  about  what 
gives  the  place  its  real  character  as  a  Can- 
adian city  but  because  you're  merely  talk- 
ing real  estate — which  is  mainly  the  curse 
of  the  average  western  town." 

The  sharklette  became  acid. 

"Yes,  I've  heard  knockers  like  you  be- 
fore. By  George,  it's  a  wonder  a  town  like 
this  gets  ahead  at  all  with  such  people 
hanging  back  on  the  wheels.  Nearly 
every  old-timer  you  meet  grouses  just  like 
that.  The  town  was  bigger  to  him  then 
than  it  is  now,  when  it's  twenty  times  as 
big." 

"Because  it  felt  bigger.  Isn't  that  after 
all  the  main  thing?" 

There  was  no  possibility  of  agreement. 
Each  was  arguing  from  a  different  angle. 
Perhaps  each  was  wrong.  But  the  visitor 
who  had  once  lived  in  Edmonton  was  re- 
membering what  had  made  the  old  fu"- 
post  before  any  but  an  old-timer,  a  half- 
breed  or  a  red  man  ever  saw  it;  just  as  he 
remembered  what  has  made  Calgary,  the 
cow-town  before  it  was  invaded  by  the 
main  line  of  the  C.  P.  R.  These  things 
were  only  the  day  before  yesterday  to 
him.  Progress  had  been  not  only  busy 
but  rampant  on  the  prairie.  It  needed  no 
Kipling  to  note  that.  Progress  was  al- 
ways the  most  obvious  thing.  The  West 
had  been  the  victim  of  progress  even 
while,  in  many  of  its  essential  phases,  it 
has  shown  the  world  what  some  of  the  best 
characteristics  of  modern  progress  really 
are. 

No  such  development  ever  came  to  the 
western  towns  of  the  United  States  which 
were  mapped  out  before  the  age  of  tele- 
phones and  trolleys  and  asphalt  and  muni- 
cipal ownership.     But  the  cradle  of  all 
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the  progress  made  in  the  first  ten  years  of 
'Canada's  century'  was  rocked  by  a  small 
company  of  somewhat  rude  and  rough 
men  who  got  to  their  doorposts  by  means 
of  the  Red  River  cart  on  the  Thousand 
Mile  Trail.  Twenty,  thirty,  and  forty 
years  these  frontiersmen  kept  the  old 
towns  going  when  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  buy  pelts  and  do  "scratch"  farming; 
or  run  a  gold  grizzly  on  the  gravel  beach 
at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day;  or  cow- 
punching  or  running  survey  lines  with 
now  and  then  an  odd  job  on  a  side  line 
of  railroad.  These  men  saw  the  first  at-, 
tempts  at  colonization.  They  fought  their 
own  battles  two  thousand  miles  from 
home.  Mainly  from  eastern  Canada  they 
ame  before  there  was  any  dream  of  an 
American  invasion'  or  even  of  immigra- 
tion from  Europe.  They  were  a  tough 
and  tireless — if  somewhat  bigoted — crew; 
and  they  had  the  whole  lone  land  for 
their  parish  because  they  went  in  by  the 
Thousand-mile  trails  from  trading  centre 
to  outpost;  and  what  law  and  civilization 
the  West  had  these  men  gave  to  it  some- 
times in  violence,  mainly  in  hardship,  but 
always  in  hope  that  the  day  would  come 
when  the  West  should  open  to  the  world. 

So  it  opened.  These  men  saw  the  in- 
rush of  peoples  at  ten  times  the  rate  they 
had  dreamed.  They  saw  more  develop- 
ment in  five  years  after  the  railroad  struck 
town  than  in  all  the  twenty-five  years  of 
their  efforts  before.  Naturally  they  lost 
the  pace.  Some  of  them  failed  to  keep 
step.  They  siiw  new-timers  come  along  and 
get  rolling  rich  in  a  few  months  while 
they  still  hung  on  to  the  business  or  the 
saw-mill  or  the  town  lots  they  happened 
to  have.  And  they  ranked  mainly — as 
mediocrities. 

Not  altogether,  of  course.  For  some  of 
these  old-timers  are  among  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  West;  and  they  know  very 
well  how  glad  they  happen  to  be  that  the 
big  turn  came.  But  in  any  new  city  of 
the  prairie  that  was  once  an  old  fur-post 
you  may  find  the  straggled  band  of  old- 
timers  gradoally  getting  thin  and  thinner 
and  almost  obliterated;  and  you  will  find 
that  in  their  crude  way  most  of  these  men 
have  the  memory  of  some  ideal — a  little 
bigger  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  foot. 

*  *  *  4e  *      . 

It  so  happened  that  the  visitor — the 
man  who  had  once  been  an  Edmontonian, 


was  repatriated  in  the  West.  Business 
kept  him  there.  His  friends  in  the  East 
received,  at  first,  voluminous  letters  from 
him,  slamming  the  West.  But  after 
awhile  there  was  fewer  letters.  Such  as 
came  were  briefer. 

Then  one  day  the  man  who  had  only 
gone  West  for  a  visit  but  who  had  stay- 
ed, wired  a  Toronto  friend  that  he  was 
coming  East.  They  met  at  an  hotel.  The 
"Winnipegonian"  ordered  cocktails.  He 
was  rather  garrulously  dressed  and  his 
profanity  was  of  the  double-jointed,  coni- 
pound  variety.  He  cursed  the  cocktails 
alleging  that  he  could  get  far  better  at  the 
"Royal  Alec"  in  Winnipeg,  which  by  the 
way,~  was  the  best  hotel  in  Canada  except 
possibly  the  Chateau  Frontenac.  When 
he  had  paid — insistently — for  three  he 
grabbed  his  Stetson  hat  and  bolted  for  the 
street.  He  led  his  friend  at  a  broncho- 
busting  pace  to  the  corner  of  King  and 
Yonge,  ihen  jostling  with  the  noon-day 
traffic. 

"Good  lord,"  he  shouted.  "Where  are 
all  the  people  in  this  town?  Is  this  civic 
holiday?" 

"Well,  of  course,  this  isn't  Main  Street, 
Winnipeg." 

"I  should  say — it  isn't.  Say  is  there 
any  place  in  this  town  worth  dropping  in- 
to! Hmm,  Let's  go  and  look  at  some  of 
the  automobiles — though  I'll  bet  a 
broncho  you  haven't  got  a  garage  in  the 
whole  place  as  good  as  we've  got  in  the 
"Peg."  Great  Scott,  Why  don't  these 
people  move?  Do  they  think  this  is  a 
funeral?" 

All  the  Winnipeg  man's  desires  to  get 
back  to  the  East  except  for  a  visit  at  'fair 
time'  or  Christmas  had  vanished  into  thin 
air.  He  vowed  to  the  once  Edmontoi.- 
ian,  that  he  was  an  out-and-out  Western- 
er. Winnipeg  to  him  now  was  the  gate 
of  Paradise.  He  was  posted  on  the  price 
of  real  estate — and  he  had  got  several 
chunks  of  it.  Very  first  clean-up  he  made 
he  would  buy  a  ripping  red  automobile; 
next  he  would  build  a  stunning  big  house 
out  on  the  Assiniboine.  He  had  discov- 
ered a  quality  of  mind  in  the  Westerners 
that  would  save  Canada  from  becoming  a 
nation  of  dull  and  diligent  people.  The 
wheat  crop  that  year  would  beat  all 
known  records.  Most  of  the  crop  liars 
lived  in  the  East.  As  to  the  Canadian 
navy  he  had  no  convictions ;  didn't  care  if 
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there  never  was  a  navy  or  a  dollar  of  con- 
tribution for  a  Dreadnought.  He  believed 
in  railroads  pure  and  simple,  East  and 
West,  North  and  South,  over  the  border, 
anywhere  to  get  the  Westerner's  wheat 
out  to  the  best  market  and  get  in  manu- 
factured goods  as  cheap  as  possible.  No, 
he  had  no  belief  in  the  theory  that  West- 
ern farmers  were  cropping  the  land  to 
death.  There  was  more  brains  in  West- 
ern farmers  than  ever  there  had  been  on 
the  farms  of  Ontario.  In  fact  there  was 
no  room  for  argument  in  his  mind.  He 
cared  not  a  continental  for  what  the  old- 
timers  had  done  for  the  West  before  rail- 
roads went  in.  He  considered  them  all 
stick-in-the-muds  and  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  when  the  last  of  them  had  shut  up 
shop. 


"And  the  reason  you've  turned  right 
about  front  inside  of  a  year  is ?" 

"Look  here,"  admitted  the  man  with 
the  Western  fever  shrewdly  lowering  his 
note  half  an  octave,  "the  whole  reason  is 
— if  I  don't  get  into  the  game  just  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  them  they'll  walk 
clean  over  my  collar.  Into  the  game !  You 
bet  I  am.  Self  preservation  is  the  first  law 
of  life.  Identity  is  the  second.  The  only 
way  a  man  can  get  recognition  for  his 
identity  out  West — is  to  do  the  things  the 
rest  of  the  people  are  doing,  but  do  them 
harder." 

"And  that— is  Western." 

"Nope.  It's  just  ego.  There  isn't  any 
West.  It — the  West  I  used  to  know —  is 
buried  under  real  estate.  No  use  kicking 
about  it.    Let's  have  another  drink." 


YOUR  HAIR 


I  love  it  with  the  sunlight  kissing  it 

To  warnith  and  gleaming  in  a  thousand  nooks. 

Or  in  the  lamplight,  touched  to  a  shimmering  smoothness. 

As  you  bend  over  our  dear  favorite  books ; 

Piled  high  in  glistening  curls  with  velvet  bound. 

Like  sonjc  old  quaint,  and  lovely  curious  crown, 

Or  touched  by  your  white,  magic-working  fingers. 

In  beauteous  cataracts,  softly  falling  down. 

I  know  no  haven  like  its  silken  sweetness. 
As  we  together,  wateh  the  fire's  glow. 
It  drapes  my  shoulder  in  its  clinging  glory. 
The  warmth  of  it,  how  I  have  come  to  know! 
I  hide  me,  and  the  years  of  hidden  sorrow. 
Forget  me,  in  the  dreams  that  come  and  go! 

— Amy  E.  Campbell. 


The  Rule  of  Right 


By 


Helen  E.  Williams 


IF  Hazelton  Magill  "worked"  for 
the  Armitage  Bill  (so  said  pub- 
lic opinion)  the  bill  would  go 
through.  And  early  in  February,  about 
two  weeks  before  the  bill  was  to  come  up, 
word  went  round  that  Hazelton 
Magill  was  "working."  It  was  a 
bad  moment  for  those  interested. 
Jimmy  Meredith,  who  had  toiled 
"like  a  nailer"  for  the  past  six  weeks, 
left  the  caucus  of  the  faithful  in  deepest 
dejection. 

"It's  not,  you  know,"  he  wailed  it  out 
to  Fraser  Johnson  with  whom  he  found 
himself  walking  up  St.  James  street  in  the 
deepening  dusk  of  the  short  winter  af- 
ternoon, "it's  not  as  if  he  believed  in  it 
himself.  We  haven't  even  that  consola- 
tion. Any  way  you  look  at  it  the  bill 
hasn't  a  leg  to  stand  on." 

Fraser  Johnson  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Just  what  would  appeal  to  a  man  like 
Magill.  I  suppose  it  is  the  lawyer  in  him. 
I  suppose  it  is  the  stimulus,  the  incentive 
— cadi  it  what  you  like — of  taking  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  case,  and  swinging  it 
round  to  his  will.  In  a  way,  one  can  un- 
derstand it." 

"I  can't!"  fulminated  Jimmy. 

"Yon  remember  the  Demers-Prescott 
case?" 

"Oh,  rather!  But  that  was  debatable. 
And  there  was  no  principle  involved  there. 
He  took  the  weaker,  and  as  many 
thought,  the  wrong  side,  and  we  had  to 
admit  that  he  was  justified,  ethically,  by 
results.  But  this  corporation  business  is 
not  on  the  same  street  at  all.  It's  up  a 
back  alley.  And  you'd  think  Magill  would 
appreciate  the  difference." 

"I  suppose  he  reasons  that  the  greater 
the  odds,  the  greater  the  man  to  win  out. 
And  he  will  win  out." 


"Yes.    Confound  him!    Unless— '^ 

"You  know  some  way  to  reach  him?" 

"I  know — a  person,"  said  Jimmy  slow- 
ly.   "But  it's  no  good,"  he  added  dismally 

Fraser  Johnson  looked  at  him  quickly, 
and  as  quickly  looked  away  again.  He 
thought  he  remembered  hearing  that 
Jimmy's  cousin  had  once  been  engaged 
to  the  terrible  Hazelton  Magill,  when 
he  was  only  the  brilliant  Hazelton 
Magill.  No  one  knew  exactly  why  the 
affair  was  broken  off,  though  the  fact  that 
Miss  Meredith  was  known  to  disapprove 
of  the  view  he  took  of  the  Demers-Pres- 
cott case  naturally  led  to  certain  infer- 
ences. 

"You  know  your  own  business  best," 
he  said,  when  they  had  walked  some  time 
in  silence,  "But  as  things  are,  if  I  knew 
a  way  to  move  him — any  way    .    .    ." 

"I  know,"  murmured  Jimmy,  "I  know. 
We're  at  our  last  ditch." 

That  night  he  took  a  car  out  to  his 
uncle's  in  the  Sandy  Hill.  Before  he  had 
been  there  long  he  let  the  latter  draw  from 
him  the  condition  of  corporation  affairs 
as  they  stood,  their  condition  if  nothing 
intervened  to  divert  Hazelton  Magill 
from  his  evil  way.  As  he  was 
about  to  take  his  leave,  he  cross- 
ed over  to  the  low  chair  where  his  cousin 
had  sat  all  evening  with  her  sew- 
ing. 

"Well,  Victoria.  What's  the  good  word 
with  you?  Going  to  the  Hewton-Lessing 
dinner  Friday?" 

"I  hadn't  thought.     But  no.     Why?" 

"Oh,  nothing.  I  was  just  wondering. 
Rather  in  vour  line,  that  was  all.  Well, 
I'm  off."  But  he  still  Ungered.  "He  will 
be  there.    Our  arch  foe." 

"Mr.  MagiU?" 
Jimmy  nodded,  laughing. 
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"Mr.  Magill.  The  dangerous,  the  Me- 
phistophelean Hazelton  Magill." 

"Is  that  the  way  people  speak  of  him — 
like  that?" 

"It  is  the  way  they  will,  if  he  puts  the 
Armitage  Bill  through.  Well,  Au  Revoirl 
and  think  it  over  about  the  Hewton-Les- 
sing  dinner,  eh?" 

On  the  stairs  Jimmy  scowled  fiercely 
at  himself. 

"Brute!" 

The  Hewton-Lessing  dinner  was  a  very 
brilliant  affair.  Those  who  were  there, 
and,  perhaps,  even  more,  those  who  were 
not  there,  combined  in  making  it  very 
select.  Hazelton  Magill's  presence  might 
have  seemed  to  call  for  an  explanation 
had  he  not,  as  someone  aptly  remarked, 
been  Hazelton  Magill.  That  made  all  the 
difference.  You  really  could  not  label 
him.  He  was  a  law  unto  himself.  Though 
if  the  Armitage  Bill  passed — well,  they 
should  see  what  they  should  see.  In  the 
meantime,  he  was  received  in  their  midst. 
He  did  not  seem  in  the  least  aware  of  any 
condescension  on  their  part  in  this.  He 
had,  in  fact,  the  temerity  to  be  late.  And 
when  he  did  finally  appear,  it  was  as  one 
quite  unconscious  of  any  lapse  in  the 
amenities.  Only  when  led  to  his  dinner 
partner  there  was,  for  the  fraction  of  a 
second,  the  least  shade  of  hesitation  be- 
fore he  presented  his  crooked  arm  to  Vic- 
toria Meredith  with  a  perfunctory  "May 
I  have  the  pleasure?" 

"Too  bad,"  he  observed,  meeting  her 
dark  eyes  with  a  smile,  as  they  made  their 
way  out  to  the  dining-room.  "How  did 
it  happen?  The  last  few  years  you  have 
been  fairly  successful  in  evading  me." 

"Don't!"  said  Victoria,  in  a  quick,  low 
voice.     ''Don't." 

"You  prefer  to  meet  as  strangers?  he 
retorted,  observing  her.  "Well,  we 
shouldn't  find  that  so  very  difficult.  We 
are  farther  apart  than  mere  strangers 
could  ever  be.  We  should  be  able  to  play 
up  to  that  with  eclat.  Where  shall  we 
begin?  Now,  don't  tell  me  that  it  doesn't 
matter,  for  everything  these  days  is  mat- 
ter." 

For  a  little  Victoria  let  him  talk  on. 
And  at  the  proper  time  she  laughed,  and 
when  he  stopped  she  made  some  pertin- 
ent remark,  at  which  he  laughed,  and 
said,  "Have  you  noticed  that,  too?"  or 
"You  are  of  an  analytical  turn  of  mind 


I  perceive.  Miss  Meredith."  Just  as 
though  she  were  a  stranger — she  who  had 
to  check  herself  from  finishing  his  sen- 
tences I 

The  dinner  proceeded.  And  ever  the 
flashes  of  their  repartee  came  at  longer 
and  longr  intervals,  till  silence  fell  be- 
tween them. 

At  last,  feeling  his  eyes  upon  her,  Vic- 
toria looked  up,  her  own  dark  with  pain. 

"Oh,  Hazelton!" 

He  said  nothing.  And  after  a  little 
she  went  on  rapidly:  "You  asked  just 
now  how  it  happened,  our  being  put  to- 
gether like  this.  It  didn't  'happen.'  I 
asked  Flora.  More  than  anything  in  the 
world,  I  wanted  to  see  you,  to  talk  to  you, 
to  tell  you.  Oh,  Hazelton— that  bill!" 
Her  voice  broke  over  it. 

"What  about  the  bill?"  grimly. 

"It  was  exactly  like  you  to  champion  a 
forlorn  hope.  But  you,  Hazelton,  you! 
What  does  Swinburne  say?  'Not  for  loss 
of  heaven  may  we  put  away  the  rule  of 
right.'  " 

"You  care,"  he  said.  "I  believe  you 
care." 

"  'Care!'  But  that  doesn't  count.  No- 
thing counts  but — Don't  you  see,  you  be- 
ing you,  you  mustn't  do  this  thing?  It 
would  be — why  I  can't  tell  you  what  it 
would  be  like.  I  haven't  the  words.  But 
when  I  think  of  it,  at  home,  with  streets, 
and  people,  and  distance,  and — and  a  mis- 
understanding between  us,  I  feel — why, 
I  feel—" 

"And  if  I  stuck  out  for  it,  as  I  did  for 
that  Demers-Prescott  case?"  he  interrupt- 
ed her. 

"You  were  right,  there,"  she  reminded 
him.  "It  was  we  who  were  wrong.  I 
— I  realized  that^ — afterward." 

"Still—?"    He  kept  her  to  it. 

She  straightened,  and  looked  at  him 
proudly. 

"You  couldn't  do  a  consciously  wrong 
thing.  It  is  not  possible.  I  will  not  be- 
lieve it  of  you." 

Again  he  interrupted  her. 

"You  are  right.  It  is  not  possible — 
now.  For  me  the  bill  no  longer  exists. 
For  me—" 

He  bent  and  whispered  something  in 
her  ear.  And  Jimmy  Meredith,  chancing 
to  look  at  them  just  then,  grew  radiant. 

The  Armitage  Bill  would  not  go 
through. 


THE  HARBOR  OF  FORT  WILLIAM 
All  this  has  been  made  possible  by  dredsing 


Digging  Ditches   in   Lake 
Superior 


By 


B.  E.  Howard 


DEEP  sea  fishing  with  a  few  hundred 
fathoms  of  Une  seems  a  mar\-elous 
business  to  the  old  dredge-man.  The 
end  of  the  dock  is  far  enough  out  to  sea 
for  him,  when  it  comes  to  fishing,  and  yet 
deep  sea  digging — for  what  is  Lake 
Superior  but  an  inland  seas — is  much 
more  wonderful,  and  to  the  dredge-man  is 
quite  commonplace.  He  can  not  see  that 
there  is  anything  remarkable  in  meddling 
with  the  foundations  of  a  great  body  of 
water.  The  old  fellow  never  shudders  to 
see  his  own  kin,  with  beams  and  cross- 
beams, pullies  and  chains,  gouging  into 
the  heart  of  majestic  old  Lake  Superior. 
We  would  think  it  little  more  than  jus- 


tice were  the  cold  waters  to  eat  up  these 
puny  beings  and  their  compKcation  of 
levers — to  eat  them  up  to  the  last  hat  and 
bolt,  and  with  never  a  ripple  to  mark  the 
hole  they  slipped  into.  But  it  possesses 
no  wonder  for  the  dredge-man,  in  fact,  in 
his  eyes,  not  half  so  much  as  the  sight  of  a 
big  fish,  dragged  out  on  the  end  of  several 
hunderd  feet  of  line. 

In  the  early  days  of  these  lake  ports, 
navigation  did  very  well  with  things  as 
they  were.  Lake  Superior,  of  her  gracious 
self,  floated  the  craft  of  men  safely  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Kaministiquia.  Six  feet 
was  the  depth  of  water  over  her  sand-bar 
nose,  and  keels  were  dropped  by  the  dar- 
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THE    FLAGSHIP    OF    THE    FLEET 

Dipper  capacity,  three   solid   cubic   yards — chewing  up   the   bottom   of   a   river.      Calmness   reflects 

in    the    water.      Calmness  hangs  in  the  air;   cattle   cropping  the   tops   of  the   clover 

are  not  more  undisturbed. 


ing  ones  to  within  a  fly  brush  of  the  bot- 
tom. Six  feet  was  the  depth  in  Port 
Arthur  too,  called  in  those  days  Prince 
Arthur's  Landing,  and  it  was  thought 
very  remarkable  that  vessels  could  sidle  in 
at  the  end  of  the  long  dock  with  a  few 
hundred  tons  of  freight  from  lower  down 
the  lakes.  Was  not  that  enough — that  six 
feet  of  water?  Indeed  it  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  enough.  In  the  present  day. 
Lake  Superior  might  still  be  a  lily  pond 
if  the  harbor  depth  were  left  as  it  was  in 
the  old  days.  One  half  of  the  freight 
which  in  winter  travels  the  rail  route 
along  the  North  shore  could  never  in 
Summer  be  carried  by  way  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  were  it  not  for  these  deepened  har- 
bors. 


As  the  business  between  Eastern  Can- 
ada and  Western  Canada  grew,  so  "deep 
sea  digging"  had  to  be  invoked.  Lake 
Superior  did  not  exactly  rebel:  she  raised 
strong  objections,  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
proved  to  be  very  hard  and  the  seas  which 
the  above  lake  bowled  in,  were  of  em- 
barrassing proportions.  But  the  work 
went  on.  The  digging  machines  were 
made  bigger,  they  were  amplified  in  vari- 
ous ways,  supplemented  by  a  host  of  in- 
ventions, until  now  a  modern  dredge  is  a 
great  and  terrible  automaton,  fascinating 
in  its  dexterity  and  keeping  the  inland 
mind  awed  by  its  power.  And  the  scows 
which  used  *o  carry  away  the  dredgings 
have  now  a  greater  capacity  than  the  very 
ships,  which  in  the  olden  days  made  use 


SUCTION    DREDGE 

A  mechanical  sucker;  works  on   the   bottom   instead   of  the   top   and   draws  in   everything,   water. 

earth,  and  all   else  that  will   pass   the    mouth   of  the   pipe. 
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of  the  harbor.  The  dredge-tender  is  no 
longer  an  ordinary  scow.  It  is  an 
immense  affair.  Half  its  space  is  occu- 
pied by  air  compartments  and  the 
dumpings  from  the  dredge  fall  into  the 
various  pockets,  which  are  fitted  with  trap 
bottoms,  all  working  on  a  common  mech- 
anism. It  is  a  marvelous  thing  to  watch 
this  cumbersome  boat  bob  up  in  the  water 
like  a  cork,  when  the  bottom  gates  are 
dropped.  When  it  is  empty  it  floats  so 
high  that  only  a  foot  or  so  of  muddy 
water  remains  to  be  pumped  out  after  the 
trap  bottoms  are  locked  back  in  place. 
Some  of  these  scows  are  made  of  steel — 
they  are  the  pride  of  the  fleet.  Their  cap- 
acity is  rated  at  five  hundred  cubic  yards 
— roughly  a  thousand  tons  of  sand,  clay, 
rock  or  wind-blown  refuse.  A  small  tug 
takes  the  load  in  tow — she  could  berth 
nicely  aboard  her  helpless  charge — and 
several  miles  away  into  Thunder  Bay,  un- 
complaining Lake  Superior  takes  back  the 
soils  of  her  coast-line,  dumped  upon  her 
floor  in  little  meaningless  mounds.  For 
every  dredge  there  are  two  tenders  and 
enough  work  to  keep  a  tug  busy  all  the 
time. 

In  season,  which  means  the  reach  of 
the  navigable  year,  dredging  often  goes 
on  day  and  night.  The  machines  are 
constantly  scooping  new  trenches  across 
the  bottom  of  the  Twin  Harbors.  Watch 
the  big  boats  manoeuvre  around  the  har- 
bor at  Port  Arthur  and  you  might  im- 
agine that  they  moved  about  at  will.  But 
in  realitv  their  course  is  verv  fixed.    Each 


keel  is  carefuly  held  over  a  submerged 
ditch,  which  leads  from  the  main  chan- 
nel to  whichever  dock  the  boat  is  to  tie 
up  to.  The  bottom  of  the  harbor  at  Port 
Arthur  is  marked  something  in  the  shnpe 
of  a  hand  spread  out.  The  wTist  is  the 
main  channel,  coming  in  from  the  open 
lake.  Inside  the  break-water  the  broad 
turning  basin  might  be  said  to  represent 
the  palm,  while  the  fingers  and  the  thumb 
are  channels  running  up  and  down  the 
harbor  and  in  to  the  docks. 

As  for  the  Fort  William  harbor.  It 
was  formerly  merely  a  narrow  shallow 
river,  but  it  has  now  been  dug  out  to  a 
fair  width  and  a  considerable  depth.  The 
Kaministiquia  River  splits  into  three  out- 
lets at  the  mouth.  The  Mision  Outlet  and 
the  McKellar  Outlet  are  rather  smaller 
than  the  main  stream.  The  Mission 
River,  as  it  is  called,  is  being  dug  out  for 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Harbor.  There 
will  be  probably  eight  miles  of  docks  when 
the  work  on  this  section  is  completed.  The 
McKellar  remains  in  its  original  state, 
narrow  and  comparatively  shallow.  The 
main  stream  harbors  big  ships  for  a  dis- 
tance of  four  miles  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  the  main  harbor  until  the 
dredging  in  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  lo- 
cality is  completed. 

Just  how  many  yards  of  earth  have 
been  taken  away  to  make  these  harbors 
probably  might  be  discovered  at  Ottawa. 
It  must  run  into  the  millions  of  cubic 
yards.  Of  course,,  not  all  of  this  has  been 
removed  at  once.     Harbors  such  as  the 


LOADED    DOAVN    AND^  ON    THE    WAY    TO    THE    LAKE 
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Twin  Cities  possess  were  not  necessary 
twenty  years  ago,  but  the  trade  between 
Canada  West  and  Canada  East  has  con- 
tinued to  grow.  More  vessels  are  requir- 
ed to  carry  down  the  wheat  in  the  Fall. 
Larger  vessels  are  employed  and  as  a  re- 
sult, there  must  be  more  dock  room  and 
deeper  water.  Big  ships  now  bring  in 
10,000  tons  of  coal  each  and  carry  away 
300,000  bushels  of  prairie  wheat.  Har- 
bors are  always  on  the  edge  of  being  in- 
adequate, yet  somehow  traffic  solves  its 
own  problems  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
dredges  gets  through  the  season. 

Year  by  year  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment appropriates  money  for  dredging 
harbors  at  the  head  of  the  lakes.  The 
enormous  plant  of  the  Great  Lakes  Dred- 
ging Company  has  grown  out  of  the  busi- 
ness thus  created.  Just  at  present  400 
men  are  at  work,  preparing  the  machin- 
ery for  the  Spring  start.  At  Port  Arthur 
the  plant  and  outfit  of  the  dredge  con- 
cern sprawl  over  one-eigth  of  a  mile  of 
water  front.  To  the  little  army  of  em- 
ployees, digging  off  a  layer  of  the  earth's 
crust  is  no  "problem",  its  a  "job".    When 


a  new  elevator,  Gargantua-like,  raises  its 
infant  cry  for  "a  slip",  dredge  No.  1,  or 
dredge  No.  12,  is  ordered  to  "Dig  'em 
out." 

Larger  canals  lower  down  the  lakes, 
more  wheat  growing  in  the  West,  bigger 
ships  and  increasing  competition,  keep 
the  dredges  of  the  Great  Lakes  busy. 
There  is  a  romantic  side  to  lake  naviga- 
tion, but  not  for  the  humble  craft  which 
prepare  the  harbors.  The  dredges  seldom 
move  out  of  the  bay.  They  are  rusty  and 
always  dirty,  and  still  there  is  something 
fascinating  in  watching  the  great  steel 
arm,  with  the  bucket  on  the  end  of  it, 
plunge  into  the  water  and  pause.  The 
waves  roll  over  it.  The  cables,  cranks  and 
cogs  operate  mysteriously  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  sizzling  steam  "winch",  and 
then  up  comes  the  steel  arm  again  heavy 
with  rock  and  clay,  with  muddy  water 
spurting  from  half  a  dozen  joins  in  the 
bucket.  Finally,  poised  over  the  waiting 
dredge-tender,  the  cables  creak,  the  sec- 
tions of  the  bucket  spread  apart;  and  an- 
other load  falls  with  a  splash  into  the 
hold  of  the  scow. 


DELILAH 


Something  wanted  doing, 

I  became  aware, 
I  went  into  a  barber's  shop 

And  took  a  chair. 

Came  a  little  lady. 

Smiling — debonair. 
She  seized  a  pair  of  Fateful  shears. 

And  cut  my  hair. 

Followed  lots  of  lather. 
Skillfully  rubbed  in, 
With  razor  sharp  as  polished  wit. 

She  smoothed  my  chin. 

I  thought  of  Samson,  and 

The  Temple's  pillar; 
And  how  his  flowing  love-locks  were 

Trimmed  by  Delilah. 

I  hoped  I'd  not  be  led 
Such  weary  dances;  ' 
But  with  my  own  Delilah — well, 

I'll  take  chances. 


G.  T.  B. 


The  Return  of  Rebecca 


By 

Minna  Thomas  Antrim 


^^T  S  this  Beckie?" 

X  "Father!"  exclaimed  the  heavily- 
veiled  passenger.  That  was  all, 
save  close-clasped  hands. 

At  the  sight  of  his  daughter,  Wanner 
had  been  too  perturbed,  just  as  Rebecca 
had  been  too  amazed  at  his  gaunt,  elderly 
figure,  to  be  demonstrative.  Ignoring  the 
staring  loungers,  she  descended  the  snow- 
laden  platform  steps  of  a  characteristic 
Ontario  country  station,  to  be  tucked  into 
an  antiquated  sleigh.  That  there  was  a 
new  and  royally  adequate  lap-robe,  she 
noted.  Nicholas,  who  was  just  convales- 
cing from  an  attack  of  sciatica,  finally 
climbed  in,  with  evident  discomfort,  and 
they  were  oflP. 

It  was  a  rough  day  for  a  woman  to  be 
out.  The  snow  was  waist-deep  in  places. 
For  sixteen  hours  it  had  been  coming 
down  steadily.  The  wind  bit  savagely, 
and  talking  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
girl  shivered  beneath  her  costly  furs.  She 
was  not  cold,  but  dread  of  a  future  that 
seemed  as  bleak  and  devoid  of  promise  as 
the  sapless,  snow-topped  trees  they  were 
passing,  assailed  her.  Almost  furtively, 
father  and  daughter  watched  each  other. 
Meanwhile,  two  miles  away,  Ellen  Wan- 
ner waited,  her  eyes  aglow.  Life  had  no- 
thing greater  to  give  her  than  the  supreme 
reward  of  her  home-seeking  child.  The 
pound  of  sleigh-bells  came  nearer  and 
nearer;  in  her  heart  joy  belled  in  unison. 

Locked  in  what  was  to  her  own  room, 
freed  at  last  from  two  pairs  of  adoring 
eyes,  Rebecca  Wanner  threw  himself  upon 
the  primly  made  bed  and  sobbed.  The 
change  in  her  life  was  so  momentous,  and 
she  felt  friendless,  desolate,  indeed;  as 
strange  toward  those  two  devoted  parents 
as  toward  any  one  she  had  elbowed  upon 


the  city  streets.  She  did  not  love  that 
brown-faced  httle  woman,  that  weather- 
beaten  man.  She  feared  she  never  would. 
She  had  been  so  sure  that  up  from  her 
heart  would  well  a  very  fountain  of  ten- 
derness toward  her  mother  and  her  father. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  had  happened.  Had 
Nature  then  no  undertow?  Did  this  "call 
of  the  blood"  mean  nothing?  Or  was  she 
one  of  those  weaklings  whose  emotions 
could  be  stirred  only  by  constant  proxi- 
mity. Shocked  at  her  insensibility,  she 
jumped  up.  She  walked  to  the  window, 
and  looked  out  listlessly.  So  this  was 
Waterloo,  her  native  district.  The  view 
was  one  to  have  delighted  a  less  seK- 
centred  eye  than  Rebecca's.  For  miles 
beyond,  upon  every  side  of  the  Wanner 
homestead,  but  widely  scattered,  were 
many  substantial-looking  farm  houses  and 
barns.  A  church  spire  sharply  pierced  the 
west.  What,  she  idly  wondered,  was  the 
denomination?  What  were  the  religious 
beliefs  of  her  parents?  She  turned  from 
the  window  to  look  at  her  room.  What  a 
tomb!  That  the  satin-smooth,  curly 
maple  bureau,  with  its  curious  brass  trim- 
mings, was  worth  its  weight  in  gold;  that 
the  carvings  upon  the  four-poster  had  been 
done  by  a  master  craftsman  two  centuries 
ago,  she  did  not  realize.  Later,  she  valued 
them  duly.  For  years  she  had  been  used 
to  silken  walls,  to  costly  lace  and  cunning- 
ly placed  mirrors;  hence  the  bare  room 
with  its  rag  carpet,  old  prints,  and  small 
mirror  over  a  square  "stand,"  seemed  for- 
lorn indeed. 

As  she  rocked  in  the  quaint  chair  be- 
side the  bed,  A-ividly  the  past  six  months 
passed  before  her.  She  recalled  her  aunt's 
varving  moods;  her  fits  of  temper;  her 
angling  for  titled  introductions ;  her  rude- 
ness to  all  others  in  whom  Rebecca  had 
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manifested  more  than  a  tepid  interest. 
More  clearly  than  all  else  came  back  the 
memory  of  her  aunt's  contemptuous  ar- 
raignment of  Dr.  Karl  von  Bulen,  upon 
whose  "impertinence"  in  asking  permis- 
sion to  pay  his  addresses  to  her  niece  hung 
their  final  quarrel.  He  had  not  asked  the 
girl  to  marry  him — not  in  so  many  words. 
But  well  Rebecca  knew  how  he  felt  to- 
wards her,  and  she  reciprocated  —  how 
heartily,  separation  from  him  was  teach- 
ing her.  Of  the  girl's  prospects  as  her 
aunt's  heiress  he  knew  little  and  thought 
less.  Indeed,  the  aunt  had  not  hesitated 
to  tell  him  that  if  her  niece  married  con- 
trary to  her  wishes,  the  girl  would  get 
nothing.  Rebecca  lived  again  that  ter- 
rible moment  when,  aboard-ship,  the  rich 
woman,  stricken  with  paralysis,  had  made 
pathetic  efforts  to  speak  to  the  girl  whom 
she  was  taking  back  to  her  parents  as  a 
''thankless  proposition.  Of  her  death 
within  sight  of  Montreal  harbor,  Rebecca 
thought  shrinkingly,  for  to  die  unloved, 
unmourned,  because  of  a  deliberately  sel- 
fish existence,  was  too  harrowing  to  dwell 
upon.  It  all  seemed  so  remote,  yet  only 
one  week  had  passed  since  the  lonely  fune- 
ral, and  now,  rendered  by  her  aunt's  al- 
ternate pettings  and  scoldings  wholly  un- 
fit properly  to  focus  her  future,  Rebecca 
sat  weeping  dolorously,  while  her  parents 
were  thanking  God  for  her  home-coming. 
For  a  long  while  she  wept  silently,  then, 
"I  will  love  them,  I  will  be  happy.  Oh, 
I  am  wicked,  wicked!"  she  sobbed  aloud. 
A  timid  knock  brought  her  to  her  feet. 
Hastily  she  mopped  her  eyes,  and  admit- 
ted her  mother. 

"You  cry?  What  for  you  cry,  my 
Beckie?" 

"Beckie  I"  How  strange  the  homely  de- 
riative  sounded! 

Anxiously  two  mother-eyes  peered  into 
her  tear-stained  face. 

"What  for  you  cry,  eh?" 

Rebecca  walked  over  to  the  small  mir- 
ror. 

"My  eyes  do  look  red,  don't  they. 
Mother?  You  see,  the  wind  was  in  our 
faces  coming  from  the  station,"  she  hedg- 
ed. 

Mrs.  Wanner  was  not  deceived,  but 
"Mother" — how  the  word  thrilled  her! 

Ach,  well!  in  the  future  her  little  girl 
— "little  girl"  to  her  mother,  in  spite  of 
her  splendid  height  —  should  have  no 


cause  for  tears.     "Come  now,  we  go  eat," 
she  said  briskly. 

As  they  sat  down,  the  old  clock  in  the 
hallway  slowly  struck  the  half-hour.  Noon 
dinner  to-day  was  half  an  hour  late — the 
first  time  in  many  years. 

"Our  Beckie  goes  to  sleep  now,"  Mrs. 
Wanner  whispered  to  "Father"  an  hour 
later. 

How  sweet  it  was  to  have  their  darling 
safely  asleep  at  home,  was  in  their 
thoughts.  Upon  Mrs.  Wanner's  face,  how- 
ever, a  worried  expression  deepened  as  the 
hours  passed. 

The  snow  had  drifted  higher  and  high- 
er. Night  had  come,  yet  the  door  of 
Beckie's  bedroom  remained  closed. 

"Is  she  unhappy  at  coming  home?  No, 
not  that.  Surely  that  could  not,  must 
not,  be,"  the  mother-heart  protested. 
Creeping  softly  up  the  stairs  once  more, 
she  "listened,"  then  tiptoed  down  again. 
Beckie  still  slept. 

When  Nicholas  Wanner  "gave  consent" 
that  his  wealthy  sister  should  educate,  and 
in  a  way  adopt,  his  little  daughter,  he  did 
so  in  a  travail  of  soul  few  could  have  un- 
derstood. 

That  Beckie  might  be  fortunate  in  ma- 
terial possessions,  he  realized,  but  with 
brimming  eyes,  carefully  wiped,  he 
measured  the  endless  years  before  she 
would  return  to  the  old  home.  She  would 
come  back  some  day,  but  how?  Perhaps 
as  contemptuous  of  their  simple  ways  as 
was  his  haughty  sister. 

It  was  one  of  the  conditions  that  if  the 
child  was  to  take  advantage  of  her  aunt's 
proposition,  she  was  not  to  have  her  mind 
"disturbed"  by  visits  to  or  from  her  par- 
ents. Upon  this  agreement  depended  the 
little  one's  future.  Had  not  his  wife's 
health  been  a  matter  of  great  concern,  and 
his  financial  resources  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
Nicholas  Wanner  would  have  sternly  re- 
fused his  sister's  offer. 

For  days  after  his  child's  departure,  the 
father  feared  that  he  was  to  be  doubly  be- 
reft, but  he  forgot  that  Nature  works  her 
greates  miracles  in  silence. 

A  week  after  the  child's  going,  Ellen 
Wanner  came  downstairs  and  took  up 
her  duties  exactly  where  she  had  left  off 
three  months  before.  She  had  a  two-fold 
incentive  now.  Her  "man"  surely  needed 
her,  and  so  some  day  would  Beckie.  Mean- 
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while,  Nicholas  and  she  had  to  work  hard 
cind  save  money. 

During  the  third  year  after  Rebecca's 
going,  a  big  railroad  decided  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  build  an  extension.  The 
meadow  of  Nicholas  Wanner  alone  pre- 
vented its  immediate  beginning.  Various 
sums  were  offered,  but  Nicholas  warily 
shook  his  head,  while  Ellen  uttered 
broken  but  emphatic  negatives.  As  their 
good  fortune  willed  it,  the  railroad  people 
could  not  delay  as  long  in  their  bargain- 
ing as  they  would  have  Hked,  hence  those 
"stubborn  Wanners"  had  to  have  their 
price. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  one  golden  Oc- 
tober day  became  memorable  because 
thereon  Nicholas  Wanner  thrust  into  the 
middle  of  their  checked  "chaff  bag" 
(upon  which  he  and  Ellen  always  slept) 
Beckie's  fortune.  Joy-dumb  they  lay  that 
night,  each  giving  wordless  thanks  that 
now  their  beloved  child  would  not  have  to 
harry  her  soul  and  wear  away  her  youth 
as  had  they.  She  would  never  have  to 
"plague  herself"  in  case  Sarah  failed  her. 
Nicholas  knew  his  erratic  sister,  and  in 
her  promises  put  little  trust. 

In  fear,  and  literally  trembling,  they 
went  into  town  and  together  placed 
Beckie's  windfall  in  the  bank,  returning 
to  renew  their  accustomed  duties.  For 
what  was  in  the  bank  was  but  a  beginning. 
Their  ambition  had  grown  overnight. 
Year  after  year  they  toiled  and  saved, 
denying  themselves  for  Love's  sake  all 
save  necessities. 

It  was  a  far  more  cheerful  young  beauty 
who  came  down  to  the  early  breakfast 
table  the  next  morning.  As  she  waited  to 
be  served — her  mother  insisted — she  dis- 
covered that  the  combined  living  and  din- 
ing room  in  which  she  sat  was  a  picture. 
It's  quaint  assembling  of  old  Dutch  fur- 
niture, its  sideboard  and  rush-bottom 
chairs,  its  curious  old  blue  and  pink  Delft 
and  Staffordsnire  and  tall  brass  candle- 
sticks, would  have  delishted  much  more 
critical  eves.  Especially  attractive  was 
the  row  of  primly  set  flower-pots  radiant- 
ly abloom  upon  each  wide  window-sill. 

"What  a  charming  room!"  she  finally 
exclaimed.  "It  needs  only  the  tulips  to 
be  perfect."     Her  mother  smiled  happily. 

"But  you  don't  eat,  my  Beckie;  you 
must  eat  yourself  done,"  she  cautioned. 


With  this  amazing  phrase,  Rebecca 
wrestled  ingloriously,  then,  "Does  my 
mother  speak  German?"  she  wondered. 
That  tongue  had  come  to  her  quite  as 
naturally  as  English.  Making  a  curious 
Dutch  silver  spoon  her  excuse,  she  asked 
her  mother  a  question.  With  delighted 
surprise,  Mrs.  Wanner  replied  in  flawless 
German.     Then  turning  to  her  husband: 

"Our  Beckie  she  speaks  German!  Oh, 
so  good  that  is!"  she  glowed.  Whereup- 
on she  began  to  explain  to  Rebecca  how 
imposible  it  had  been  for  her  to  acquire 
"English"  in  her  youth.  Her  father  and 
mother  had  used  pure  German  habitually ; 
English  as  spoken  by  the  surrounding 
folk  her  father  had  sternly  prohibited. 

"Was  my  grandfather  born  in  Ger- 
many?" asked  Rebecca. 

"Your  grandmother  was  from  Holland, 
but  your  grandfather  was  an  officer  in  the 
German  army.    I  have  his  medals." 

"But  why  did  he  come  to  America?" 

The  little  brown  woman's  eyes  filled 
slowly.  Her  father's  wrongs  had  been 
hers  always. 

"He  offended  a  greater  man,  and  was 
exiled,  his  property  taken.  All  that  was 
left  is — what  you  see,"  concluded  Mrs. 
Wanner,  alluding  to  what  was  in  the 
house. 

"But  you  met  my  father  in  this  coun- 
try?" She  smilingly  glanced  toward  her 
other  parent. 

"When  we  were  little  ones,  yes."  An- 
other tender  glance  flew  across  to  the  man, 
who  sat  rapturously  listening  to  his  wife 
and  the  child  for  whom  they  had  waited 
so  long.  Rebecca  noticed  it  all,  mentally 
lashing  herself  that  she  had  so  little  to 
give  in  return. 

"And  so  vou  were  married  and  lived 
happily  ever  afterward?"  she  ended  mer- 
rily. 

A  slow  flush  crept  into  two  elderly 
faces.  They  had  married  and  been  very 
happy,  but  it  was  not  their  way  to  speak 
of  it,  even  to  each  other;  nevertheless,  as 
"Mother"  passed  the  second  cup  of  cof- 
fee to  "Father,"  their  hands  touched,  and 
each  knew  that  the  old  thrill  survived. 

From  that  time,  Rebecca  and  her 
Mother  spoke  German,  discarding  the 
language  in  which  Mrs.  Wanner  was  so 
consciously  at  a  disadvantage.  As  the 
weeks  multiplied,  the  girl's  heart  grew 
lighter  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  perhaps 
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never  again  would  she  see  a  laughing  pair 
of  eyes  that  had  looked  the  question  he 
dared  not  ask  upon  their  last  morning  to- 
gether in  Carlsbad. 

She  was  content,  almost  happy.  How 
dear  the  little  woman  with  the  graying 
hair  and  old-fashioned  ways  had  become 
to  her,  Reba,  as  she  had  been  called  by 
her  aunt,  had  not  quite  realized,  until  one 
afternoon  she  happened  in  upon  her 
mother  when  overcome  by  sleep.  So 
softly  she  was  breathing,  that  she  seemed 
not  to  breathe  at  all.  Her  beautifully 
shaped  but  work-hardened  hands  were 
crossed  peacefully  upon  an  alarmingly 
still  breast.  With  a  throb  of  agony  like 
unto  nothing  she  had  ever  felt  before, 
Rebecca  knelt  and  peered  into  the  quiet 
face.  "Thank  God,  oh,  thank  God!"  she 
murmured,  the  while  laying  her  fresh 
young  cheek  against  the  clasped  hands. 
"My  blessed  little  Mother!"  she  whisper- 
ed brokenly.  "My  poor  tired  little 
Mother!"  Then,  lest  she  wake  the  sleep- 
er, she  stole  softly  out  of  the  room.  It 
was  hereafter  to  be  her  greatest  joy  to 
live  for  them,  to  adopt  their  ways.  Many 
an  evening  was  spent  by  the  fireside  in 
taking  them  over  the  route  of  her  own 
travels.  To  see  the  Fatherland,  her  mother 
had  often  expressed  a  keen  desire.  The 
quiet  man  upon  the  other  side  of  the  huge 
fireplace  said  little,  but  he  was  beyond 
words  content.  His  child  had  come  home, 
his  cup  was  full.  The  letter  of  repudi- 
ation that  her  aunt  had  threatened  to 
write  to  Nicholas  had  never  been  written, 
nor  had  Reba  yet  heard  that  a  modest  for- 
tune lay  ready  for  her  spending  in  a 
nearby  bank.  In  this  crisis  of  their  lives, 
money  meant  little  to  those  who  literally 
had  slaved  for  it. 

Mrs.  Von  Schuyler's  will  had  never 
been  mentioned.  Reba,  however,  often 
thought  of  it.  Had  she  and  her  aunt  not 
quarrelled,  she  would  have  millions,  and 
so  be  able  to  make  life  a  very  easy  thing 
for  the  two  old  souls,  who  were  not  "old" 
really,  but  so  sadly  workworn,  and  who 
had  suffered  privations,  she  feared,  whilst 
upon  her  had  been  squandered  so  much 
money.  Self-contempt  stung  her  anew 
whenever  she  thought  of  their  hardships. 

One  morning,  about  six  weeks  after  her 
home-coming,  a  passing  wagoner  halted: 

"Come  out  once,  here's  two  letters,"  he 
bawled.     Rebecca  returned  to  the  house 


with  a  huge  business-like  envelope  and  a 
letter  bearing  a  foreign  post-mark.  Quick- 
ly she  tore  open  the  letter,  at  the  first 
words  of  which  an  exquisite  pink  covered 
her  like  a  veil : 

The  Ritz,  February  2,  1907. 
Dearest  One: 

I  am  leaving  my  patients  to  a  col- 
league and  am  coming  to  your  big 
country.  I  must  see  you.  I  must 
hear  if  it  is  true  that  my  love  would 
be  unwelcome.  From  your  own  lips 
it  must  come  to  make  it  seem  true, 
for  surely  upon  that  last  wonderful 
morning,  I  was  not  dreaming  when 
I  saw  in  you  dear  face  the  answer  to 
a  question  that  I  did  not  then,  in 
honor,  dare  to  ask. 

Enough!  I  sail  next  week  in  the 
Cedric.  I  shall  find  that  farmhouse 
in  Western  Ontario  whence 
your  lamented  aunt  said  you  were  to 
go  direct.  I  shall  seek  her  lawyers, 
then  the  consul,  if  need  be,  for  find 
you,  will  I. 

Until  then,  dear  one, 

auf  Wierderschen, 

Thy  Karl. 

Then  the  other  letter  demanded  her  at- 
tention. After  reading  it,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments she  sat  amazed,  speechless.    Then — 

"Mother,"  she  said  quietly,  "Aunt 
Sarah  has  left  me  three  million  dollars." 

For  a  tense  moment.  Ellen  Wanner 
stared  stupidly,  then  sank  upon  a  chair 
limply. 

"Beckie!  Beckie!"  she  moaned.  "You 
— won't — go — away?"  Piteously  her 
voice  trailed  to  trembling  silence. 

"Never,  little  Mother!"  Rebecca  cried 
passionately.  "Never  will  I  go  again,  un- 
less I  take  you  and  Daddy  with  me."  The 
wistful  face  brightened. 

"Thou  art  very  happy.  Dear  one?"  the 
mother  asked. 

In  spite  of  the  glory  that  had  just  come 
to  her,  before  the  beatific  sacrificial  glow 
in  the  elder  woman's  soft  brown  eyes, 
Rebecca  stood  humbly. 

"Happy?"  she  breathed.  "Oh,  Httle 
Mother,  I  am  the  happiest  girl  in  God's 
good  world  to-day!"  Then,  impelled  by 
something  stronger  than  self,  she  gathered 
the  small  woman  with  passionate  tender- 
ness to  her  exultant  young  breast. 
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I. 


THE  NEVERSHUT 

THIS  attractive  little  edifice  can  be 
built  with  two  upright  posts,  either 
of  hickory  or  chestnut-maple,  a 
couple  of  post-holes,  and  a  cross-beam,  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  materials  are  easily  obtained  in  al- 
most any  section  of  the  country,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  holes,  which  will 
have  to  be  specially  prepared  and  cannot 
be  had  ready  made.  Any  quality  of  tim- 
ber will  suffice,  but  the  holes  must  be  new, 
and  used  while  fresh.  The  finished  con- 
struction is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  is  always 
cool,  but  not  water-proof,  being  open  both 
at  the  front  and  at  the  rear,  and  ha%ang  no 
eaves  to  protect  it.  It  will  not  need  fire- 
places at  any  season  of  the  year,  for  the 
reason  that,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of 
its  construction,  fires  can  be  built  in  the 
middle  of  it  without  seriously  endanger- 
ing the  woodwork,  which,  being  limited  in 
quantity,  is  correspondingly  little  exposed. 
The  air  in  a  Bungalow  of  this  design  is 
always  fresh,  no  matter  how  much  or 
what  quality  of  tobacco  the  occupant  may 
smoke,  and,  there  being  no  kitchen,  kit- 
chen odors  are  entirely  absent.  It  has  no 
windows  to  rattle  in  storms,  or  doors  to 


bang  or  to  be  kept  locked.  Indeed,  a  bur- 
glar, even  if  he  were  tempted  to  enter  it, 
would  find  himself  out  on  the  other  side 
before  he  knew  it,  thanks  to  the  peculiar- 
ties  of  its  design.  It  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  not  needing  furniture,  which 
is  a  great  saving  in  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance, though  a  hammock  swung  be- 
tween the  posts  would  prove  a  desirable 
adjunct  to  its  comforts.  The  fact  that  it 
is  not  water-proof  makes  it  desirable  thai 
the  tenants  should  have  an  umbrella  al 
ways  at  hand  during  the  rainy  season,  as 
well  as  a  rubber  blanket  for  use  on  show- 
ery nights.  The  plan  has  been  drawn  with 
an  especial  eye  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
wish  to  keep  open  house.  Built  of  polish- 
ed mahogany,  rosewood,  or  ebony,  the  cost 
will  of  course  be  somewhat  increased,  but 
this  is  more  than  oflFset  by  the  omission 
of  shingles,  clapboards,  or  wood  of  any 
kind  on  the  front  and  rear  elevations. 


a/^\6^ 


II. 


THE    BARN-DOOR    LEAN-TO 

This  qjiarming  bit  of  renaissance  work 
can  be  built  exclusive  of  plumbing  and 
ornamental  rococo  embellishments  for 
less  than  eight  thousand  dollars,  provided 
the  construction  is  given  careful  super- 
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vision.  It  is  made  of  two  barn-doors,  with 
tent  pegs,  four  in  number,  to  hold  the 
sides  A  and  B.  A  few  nails  or  screws  care- 
fully inserted  at  the  apex  of  the  inverted 
V  after  the  barn  doors  are  leaned  against 
each  other  will  add  to  the  stability  of  the 
completed  structure,  but  are  not  necessary, 
except  in  localities  where  the  wind  is  over 
sixty  miles  an  hour  in  blow-power.  This 
style  of  Bungalow  can  be  made  mosquito- 
proof  at  slight  extra  expense  if  portieres 
of  green  linsey-woolsey,  or  tarleton,  are 
hung  at  the  front  and  rear  entrances,  and 
kept  screwed  down  so  that  they  may  not 
flap  open  on  breezy  nights;  and  care  be 
also  taken  that  there  are  no  knot-holes  in 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed. 
Its  breeziness  depends  much  on  the  pre- 
vailing winds.  Lateral  winds  will  leave 
it  warm  within  in  autumn,  while  frontal 
or  rearal  breezes  in  summer  will  keep  it 
cool  during  the  heated  season.  At  an 
extra  cost  of  not  more  than  five  thousand 
dollars,  it  can  be  built  upon  a  pivot  so  as 
to  revolve  and  catch,  or  shut  off,  the  pre- 
vailing breeze,  according  to  the  desires 
of  the  tenant.  This  cost  may  be  material- 
ly reduced  if  the  builder  is  able  to  find 
within  convenient  hauling  distance  a  sec- 
ond-hand locomotive  turn-table  no  longer 
needed  by  the  railway  management.  If 
the  barn-doors  are  not  available  for  any 
reason,  old-fashioned  cellar-doors  of  the 
same  size  will  do  quite  as  well. 


III. 

THE  DIOGENES  PORTABLE 

For  a  single  man,  the  Diogenes  Portable 
is  one  of  the  most  convenient  Bungalows 
made.     It  should  not  in  any  case  run 


above  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  cost,  and  should  be  bought  ready- 
made  rather  than  built.  It  is  constructed 
of  staves,  hoops,  and  a  single  bung-hole, 
the  latter  to  admit  light  and  air,  and  also 
to  be  used  as  a  speaking-tube  when  the 
occupant  wishes  to  speak  to  anybody  on 
the  outside  without  going  out.  Having 
two  ends,  and  being  light  and  easy  revers- 
ible, it  can  be  used  upside-down  at  night 
as  a  sleeping-room,  and  by  day  turned  the 
other  way  as  a  breakfast  table,  a  tom-tom 
or  a  seat;  and  when  in  transit  provides  a 
fairly-acceptable  substitute  for  a  trunk.  If 
a  cork  is  also  provided,  it  can  likewise  be 
used  as  a  bath-tub.  These  Bungalows 
come  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  from  what  is 
technically  termed  the  nail-keg  size  up 
to  the  hogshead  dimensions.  For  a  large 
man,  the  last  is  by  all  means  the  prefer- 
able, but  in  a  country  infested  with  flies  it 
is  not  desirable  that  it  should  have  been 
previously  used  for  sugar  or  molasses.  In- 
deed, the  flour-barrel  bungalow  gives  the 
greatest  degree  of  satisfaction.  'I'he  nail- 
points  on  tJie  inside  should  be  carefully 
removed  before  occupancy,  and  before  re- 
tiring for  tJae  night  m  it  tbe  tenant  should 
see  tnat  it  is  tirmly  fixed  on  a  flat  base, 
lest  it  tip  over  and  roll  downhill  with  iiim. 
This  style  is  called  the  Diogenes  Portable 
because,  while  it  is  not  a  tub,  it  is  an  im- 
provement thereon,  and  would  doubtless 
liave  been  used  by  the  Philosopher  in  pre- 
ference to  the  other  had  it  been  as  imme- 
diately available.  In  its  portability,  adap- 
tabihty  to  other  uses,  freedom  from 
plumbing,  and  generally  picturesque  feat- 
ures, it  sufficiently  resembles  the  original 
Bungalow  of  the  Sage  to  warrant  the  use 
of  the  title.  It  has  the  singular  advantage 
that  while  the  occupant  is  protected  from 
wind  and  weather  on  all  sides,  it  has  only 
two  sides  to  be  kept  in  repair — the  inside 
and  the  outside. 
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He  burned  a  hole  in  the  frozen  muck; 
He  scratched  the  icy  mould; 
And  there  in  six-foot  dirt  he  struck 
A  sack  or  so  of  gold. 

He  burned  a  hole  in  the  Decalogue, 
And  then  it  came  about — 
For  Fortune's  only  a  lousy  rogue — 
His  "pocket"  petered  out. 

And  lo!  it  was  but  a  year  all  told, 
When  there  in  the  shadow  grim, 
But  six  feet  deep  in  the  icy  mould, 
They  burned  a  hole  for  him. 

—'The  Yukoner." 

THE  VORTEX 
CHAPTER  I 

^^"NT^'   no,   I'm   aU   right.      Really    I 

jLH  am.  Please  leave  me  alone.  You 
want  me  to  laugh?  Ha!  Ha! 
There!  Is  that  all  right  now?" 

"No,  it  isn't  aU  right.  It's  very  far 
from  all  right,  my  boy ;  and  this  is  where 
5'ou  and  your  little  uncle  here  are  going 
to  have  a  real  heart  to  heart  talk." 

It  was  in  the  big  cabin  on  Gold  Hill, 
and  the  Prodigal  was  addressing  me.  He 
went  on: 

"Now,  look  here,  kid,  when  it  comes  to 
expressing  my  feelings,  I'm  in  the  kinder- 
garten class ;  when  it  comes  to  handing  out 
the  high-toned  dope  I  drop  my  cue  every 
time ;  but  when  I'm  needed  to  do  the  solid 
pardner  stunt  then  you  don't  need  to 
holler  for  me — I'm  there.  Well,  I'm  giv- 
ing you  a  straight  line  of  talk.    Ever  since 


the  start  I've  taken  a  strong  notion  to  you. 
You've  always  been  ace-high  with  me,  and 
there  never  will  come  the  day  when  you 
can't  eat  on  my  meal-ticket.  We  tackled 
the  Trail  of  Trouble  together.  You  were 
always  wanting  to  lift  the  heavy  end  of 
the  log,  and  when  the  God  of  Cussedness 
was  doing  his  best  to  rasp  a  man  down  to 
his  yeUow  streak,  you  showed  up  white 
aU  through.  Say,  kid,  we've  been  in  tight 
places  together;  we've  been  stacked  up 
against  hard  times  together:  and  now  I'll 
be  gol-damed  if  I'm  going  to  stand  by  and 
see  you  go  downhill,  while  the  devil  oils 
the  bearings." 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  I  protested. 

"Yes,  you're  aU  right,"  he  echoed  grim- 
ly. "In  an  impersonation  of  an  'all-right' 
man  it's  the  hook  for  yours.  I've  seen 
'all-right'  men  like  you  hitting  the  hurry 
trail  for  the  boneyard  before  now.  You're 
*all-right'!  Why,  for  the  last  two  hours 
you've  been  sitting  with  that  'just-break- 
the-news-to-mother'  expression  of  yours, 
and  paying  no  more  heed  to  my  cheerful 
brand  of  conversation  than  if  I  had  been 
a  measly  four-flusher.  You  don't  eat  more 
than  a  sick  sparrow,  and  often  you  don't 
bat  an  eye  all  night.  You're  looking  worse 
than  the  devil  in  a  gale  of  wind.  You've 
lost  your  grip,  my  boy.  You  don't  care 
whether  school  keeps  or  not.  In  fact,  if 
it  wasn't  for  your  folks,  you'd  as  lief  take 
a  short  cut  across  the  Great  Divide." 

"You're  going  it  a  little  strong,  old 
man." 
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"Oh  no,  I'm  not.  You  know  you're 
sick  of  everything.  Feel  as  if  life's  a  sort 
of  penitentiary,  and  you've  just  got  to  do 
time.  You  don't  expect  to  get  any  more 
fun  out  of  it.  Look  at  me.  Every  day's 
my  sunshine  day.  If  the  sky's  blue  1 
like  it;  if  it's  grey  I  like  it  just  as  well. 
I  never  worry.  What's  the  use?  Yester- 
day's a  dead  one;  to-morrow's  always  to- 
morrow. All  we've  got's  the  'now,'  and 
it's  up  to  us  to  live  it  for  all  we're  worth. 
You  can  use  up  more  human  steam  to 
the  square  inch  in  worrying  than  you  can 
to  the  square  yard  in  hard  work.  Elim- 
inate worry  and  you've  got  the  only  sys- 
tem." 

"It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  preach," 
I  said ;  "you  forget  I've  been  a  pretty  sick 
man." 

"That's  no  nursemaid's  dream.  You  al- 
most cashed  in.  Typhoid's  a  serious  pro- 
position at  the  best;  but  when- you  take 
a  crazy  streak  on  top  of  it,  make  a  mid- 
night getaway  from  the  sick-ward  and 
land  up  on  the  Slide  looking  as  if  you'd 
been  run  through  a  threshing  machine, 
well,  you're  sure  letting  death  get  a  short 
option  on  you.  And  you  gave  up.  You 
didn't  want  to  fight.  You  shirked,  but 
your  youth  and  constitution  fought  for 
you.  They  healed  your  wounds,  they 
soothed  your  ravings,  they  cooled  your 
fever.  They  were  a  great  team,  and  they 
pulled  you  through.  Seems  as  if  they'd 
pulled  you  through  a  knot-hole,  but  thev 
were  on  to  their  job.  And  you  weren't 
one  bit  grateful — seemed  to  think  they 
had  no  business  to  butt  in." 

"My  hurts  are  more  than  physical." 
"Yes,  I  know ;  there  was  that  girl.    You 
seemed  to  have  a  notion  that  was  the  only 
girl  on  God's  green  brush-pile.  As  I  camp- 
ed there  by  your  bedside  listening  to  your 
ravings,   and  getting  a  strangle-hold   on 
you  when  you  took  it  into  your  head  to 
get  funny,  you  blabbed  out    the    whole 
yarn.     Oh,   sonny,   why   didn't  you   tell 
your  uncle?     Why   didn't  you   put   me 
wise?     I  could  have  given  you  the  right 
steer.     Have  you  ever  known  me  handle 
a  job  I  couldn't  make  good  at?     I'm  a 
whole  matrimonial  bureau  rolled  into  one. 
I'd  have  had  you  prancing  to  the  tune  of 
the  wedding  march  before  now.     But  you 
kept  mum  as  a  mummy.    Wouldn't  even 
tell  your  old  pard.    Now  you've  lost  her." 


"Yes,  I've  lost  her." 

"Did  you  ever  see  her  after  you  came 
out  of  the  hospital?" 

"Once,  once,  only.  It  was  the  first  day. 
I  was  as  thin  as  a  rail,  as  white  as  the 
pillow  from  which  I  had  just  raised  my 
head.  Death's  reprieve  was  written  all 
over  me.  I  dragged  along  wearily,  lean- 
ing on  a  stick.  I  was  thinking  of  her, 
thinking,  thinking  always.  As  I  scanned 
ehe  faces  of  the  crowds  that  thronged  the 
streets,  I  thought  only  of  her  face.  Then 
suddenly  she  was  before  me.  She  looked 
like  a  ghost,  poor  little  thing;  and  for  a 
fluttering  moment  we  stared  at  each  other, 
she  and  I,  two  wan,  weariful  ghosts." 

"Yes,  what  did  she  say?" 

"Say !  she  said  nothing.  She  just  look- 
ed at  me.  Her  face  was  cold  as  ice.  She 
looked  at  me  as  if  she  wanted  to  'pity  me. 
Then  into  her  eyes  there  came  a  shadow  of 
bitterness,  of  bitterness  and  despair  such 
as  might  gloom  the  eyes  of  a  lost  soul. 
It  unnerved  me.  It  seemed  as  if  she  was 
regarding  me  almost  with  horror,  as  if  I 
were  a  sort  of  a  leper.  As  I  stood  there, 
I  thought  she  was  going  to  faint.  She 
seemed  to  sway  a  moment.  Then  she 
drew  a  great,  gasping  breath,  and  turning 
on  her  heel  she  was  gone." 

"She  cut  you?" 

"Yes,  cut  me  dead,  old  fellow.  And 
my  only  thought  was  of  love  for  her,  eter- 
nal love.  But  I'll  never  forget  the  look 
on  her  face  as  she  turned  away.  It  was  as 
if  I  had  lashed  her  with  a  whip.  My 
God!" 

"And  you've  never  seen  her  since?" 
"No,  never.  That  was  enough,  wasn't 
it?  She  didn't  want  to  speak  to  me  any 
more,  never  wanted  to  set  eyes  on  me  any 
more.  I  went  back  to  the  ward;  then, 
in  a  little,  I  came  on  here.  My  body  wa.s 
living,  but  my  heart  was  dead.  It  will 
never  live  again." 

"Oh,  rot!  You  mustn't  let  the  thing 
down  you  like  that.  It's  going  to  kill 
you  in  the  end.  Buck  up!  Be  a  man! 
If  you  don't  care  to  live  for  yourself,  live 
for  others.  Anyway,  it's  likely  all  for  the 
best.  Maybe  love  had  you  locoed.  Mav- 
be  she  wasn't  really  good.  See  now  how 
she  lives  openly  with  Locasto.  They  call 
her  the  Madonna;  they  say  she  looks  more 
like  a  virgin-martyr  than  the  mistress  of 
a  dissolute  man." 
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I  rose  and  looked  at  him,  conscious  that 
my  face  was  all  twisted  with  the  pain  of 
the  thought. 

"Look  here,"  I  said,  "never  did  God 
put  the  breath  of  life  into  a  better  giul. 
There's  been  foul  play.  I  know  that  girl 
better  than  any  one  in  the  world,  and  if 
every  living  being  w^ere  to  tell  me  she 
wasn't  good  I  would  tell  them  they  lied, 
they  lied.  I  would  burn  at  the  stake  up- 
holding that  girl." 

"Then  why  did  she  turn  you  down  so 
cruelly?" 

"I  don't  know;  I  can't  understand  it. 
I  know  so  little  about  women.  I  have  not 
wavered  a  moment.  To-day  in  my  lone- 
liness and  heartbreak  I  care  and  hunger 
for  her  more  than  ever.  She's  always 
here,  right  here  in  my  head,  and  no  power 
can  drive  her  out.  Let  them  say  of  her 
what  they  will,  I  would  marry  her  to-mor- 
row .  It's  killing  me.  I've  aged  ten  years 
in  the  last  few  months.  Oh,  if  I  only 
could  forget." 

He  looked  at  me  thoughtfully. 

"I  say,  old  man,  do  you  ever  hear  from 
your  old  lady?" 

"Every  mail." 

"You've  often  told  me  of  your  home. 
Say!  just  give  us  a  mental  frame-up  of 
it." 

"Glengyle?  Yes.  I  can  see  the  old 
place  now,  as  plainly  as  a  picture:  the 
green,  dimphng  hills  all  speckled  with 
sheep;  the  grey  house  nesthng  snugly  in 
a  grove  of  birch;  the  wild  water  of  the 
burn  leaping  from  black  pool  to  pool,  just 
mad  with  the  joy  of  life;  the  midges  danc- 
ing over  the  water  in  the  still  sunshine, 
and  the  trout  jumping  for  them — oh 
it's  the  bonny,  bonny  place.  You  would 
think  so,  too.  You  would  like  it,  tramp- 
ing knee-deep  in  the  heather,  to  see  the 
moorcock  rise  whirring  at  your  feet;  you 
would  like  to  set  sail  with  the  fisher  folk 
after  the  silver  herring.  It  would  make 
you  feel  good  to  see  the  calm  faces  of  the 
shepherds,  the  peace  in  the  eyes  of  the 
women.  Ay,  that  was  the  best  of  it  all, 
the  Rest  of  it,  the  calm  of  it.  I  was  pretty 
happy  in  those  days." 

"You  were  happy — then  why  not  go 
back?  That's  your  proper  play;  go  back 
to  your  Mother.  She  wants  you.  You're 
pretty  well  heeled  now.  A  little  money 
goes  a  long  way  over  there.  You  can  count 
on  thirty  thousand.     You'll  be  comfort- 


able; you'll  devote  yourself  to  the  old 
lady;  you'll  be  happy  again.  Time's  a 
regular  steam-roller  when  it  comes  to 
smoothing  out  the  rough  spots  in  the  past. 
You'll  forget  it  all,  this  place,  this  girl. 
It'll  all  seem  like  the  after  effects  of  a 
midnight  Welsh  rabbit.  You've  got 
mental  indigestion.  I  hate  to  see  you  go. 
I'm  really  sorry  to  lose  you ;  but  it's  your 
only  salvation,  so  go,  go!" 

Never  had  I  thought  of  it  before 
Home!  how  sweet  the  word  seemed. 
Mother!  yes.  Mother  would  comfort  me 
as  no  one  else  could.  She  would  under- 
stand. Mother  and  Garry!  A  sudden 
craving  came  over  me  to  see  them  again. 
Maybe  with  them  I  could  find  relief  from 
this  awful  agony  of  heart,  this  thing  that 
I  could  scarce  bear  to  think  of,  yet  never 
ceased  to  think  of.  Home!  that  was  the 
solution  of  it  all.  Ah  me!  I  would  go 
home. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  can't  go  too  soon;  I'll 
start  to-morrow." 

So  I  rose  and  proceeded  to  gather  to- 
gether my  few  belongings.  In  the  early 
morning  I  would  start  out.  No  use  pro- 
longing the  business  of  my  going.  I  would 
say  good-bye  to  those  two  partners  of 
mine,  with  a  grip  of  the  hand,  a  tear  in 
the  eye,  a  husky :  "Take  care  of  yourself." 
That  would  be  all.  Likely  I  would  never 
see  them  again. 

Jim  came  in  and  sat  down  quietly.  The 
old  man  had  been  very  silent  of  late.  Put- 
ting on  his  spectacles,  he  took  out  his  well- 
worn  Bible  and  opened  it.  Back  in  Daw- 
son there  was  a  man  whom  he  hated  with 
the  hate  that  only  death  can  end,  but  for 
the  peace  of  his  soul  he  strove  to  conquer 
it.  The  hate  slumbered,  yet  at  times  it 
stirred,  and  into  the  old  man's  eyes  there 
came  the  tiger-look  that  had  once  made 
him  a  force  and  a  fear.  Woe  betide  his 
enemy  if  that  tiger  ever  woke. 

"I've  been  a-thinkin'  out  a  scheme," 
said  Jim  suddenly,  "an'  I'm  a-going  to 
put  all  of  that  twenty-five  thousand  of 
mine  back  into  the  ground.  You  know 
us  old  miners  are  gamblers  to  the  end. 
It's  not  the  gold,  but  the  gettin'  of  it.  It's 
the  excitement,  the  hope,  the  anticipation 
of  one's  luck  that  counts.  We're  fighters, 
an'  we've  just  got  to  keep  on  fightin'.  We 
can't  quit.  There's  the  ground,  and 
there's  the  precious  metals  it's  a-tryin'  to 
hold  back  on  us.    It's  up  to  us  to  get  them 
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out.  It's  for  the  good  of  humanity.  The 
miner  an'  the  farmer  rob  no  one.  They 
just  get  down  to  that  old  ground  an'  coax 
it  an'  beat  it  an'  bully  it  till  it  gives  up. 
They're  working  for  the  good  of  human- 
ity— the  farmer  an'  the  miner."  The  old 
man  paused  sententiously. 

"Well,  I  can't  quit  this  minin'  business. 
I've  just  got  to  go  on  so  long's  I've  got 
health  and  strength;  an'  I'm  a-goin'  to 
shove  all  I've  got  once  more  into  the  muck. 
I  stand  to  make  a  big  pile,  or  lose  my 
wad." 

''What's  your  scheme,  Jim?" 

''It's  just  this:  I'm  goin'  to  install  a 
hydraulic  plant  on  my  Ophir  Creek  claim. 
I've  got  a  great  notion  of  that  claim.  It's 
with  water.  There's  a  little  stream  runs 
down  the  hill,  an'  the  hill's  steep  right 
there.  There's  one  hundred  feet  of  fall, 
an'  in  Spring  a  mighty  powerful  bunch  of 
water  comes  a-tumblin'  down.  Well,  I'm 
goin'  to  dam  it  up  above,  bring  it  down 
a  flume,  hitch  on  a  little  giant,  an'  turn 
it  loose  to  rip  an'  tear  at  that  there  ground. 
I'm  goin'  to  begin  a  new  era  in  Klondike 
minin'." 

"Bully  for  you,  Jim." 

"The  values  are  there  in  the  ground, 
an'  I'm  sick  of  the  old  slow  way  of  gettin' 
them  out.  This  looks  mighty  good  to  me. 
Anyway,  I'm  a-goin'  to  give  it  a  trial. 
It's  just  the  start  of  things;  you'll  see 
others  will  follow  suit.  The  individual 
miner's  got  to  go;  it's  only  a  matter  of 
time.  Some  day  you'll  see  this  whole 
country  worked  over  by  them  big  power 
dredges  they've  got  down  in  Californy. 
You  mark  my  words,  boys;  the  old-fa- 
shioned miner's  got  to  go." 

"What  are  you  goin'  to  do?" 

"Well,  I've  written  out  for  piping  an' 
a  monitor,  an'  next  Spring  I  hope  I'll  have 
the  plant  in  workin'  order.  The  stuflF's  on 
the  way  now.    Hullo !    Come  in  I" 

The  visitors  were  Mervin  and  Hewson 
on  their  way  to  Dawson.  These  two  men 
had  been  successful  beyond  their  dreams. 
It  was  just  like  finding  money,  the  way 
fortune  had  pushed  it  in  front  of  their 
noses.  They  were  offensively  prosperous; 
they  reeked  of  success. 

In  both  of  them  a  great  change  had 
taken  place,  a  change  only  too  typical  of 
the  gold-camp.  They  seemed  to  have 
thawed  out;  they  were  irrepressibly  geni- 
al; yet  instead  of  that  restraint  that  had 


formerly  distinguished  them,  there  was  a 
grafted  quality  of  weakness,  of  flaccidity, 
of  surrender  to  the  enervating  vices  of  the 
town. 

Mervin  was  remarkably  thin.  Dark 
hollows  circled  his  eyes,  and  a  curious 
nervousness  twisted  his  mouth.  He  was 
"a  terror  for  the  women,"  they  said.  He 
lavished  his  money  on  them  faster  than 
he  made  it.  He  was  vastly  more  com- 
panionable than  formerly,  but  somehow 
you  felt  his  virility,  his  fighting  force  had 
gone. 

In  Hewson  the  change  was  even  more 
marked.  Those  iron  muscles  had  couched 
themselves  in  easy  flesh;  his  cheeks  sag- 
ged; his  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  untidy. 
Nevertheless  he  was  more  of  a  good  fellow, 
talked  rather  vauntingly  of  his  wealth, 
and  affected  a  patronizing  manner.  He 
was  worth  probably  two  hundred  thous- 
and, and  he  drank  a  bottle  of  brandy  a 
day. 

In  the  case  of  these  two  men,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  thousand  others  in  the  gold- 
camp,  it  seemed  as  if  easy,  unhoped-for 
affluence  was  to  prove  their  undoing.  On 
the  trail  they  had  been  supreme;  in  fen 
or  forest,  on  peak  or  plain,  they  were  men 
among  men,  fighting  with  nature  savage- 
ly, exultantly.  But  when  the  fight  was 
over  their  arms  rested,  their  muscles  re- 
laxed, they  yielded  to  sensuous  pleasures. 
It  seemed  as  if  to  them  victory  really 
meant  defeat. 

As  I  went  on  with  my  packing  I  paid 
but  little  heeed  to  their  talk.  What  mat- 
tered it  to  me  now,  this  babble  of  dumps 
and  dust,  of  claims  and  clean-ups?  I  was 
going  to  thrust  it  all  behind  me,  blot  it 
clean  out  of  my  memory,  begin  my  life 
anew.  It  would  be  a  larger,  more  lumin- 
ous life.  I  would  live  for  others.  Home! 
Mother!  again  how  exquisitely  my  heart 
glowed  at  the  thought  of  them. 

Then  all  at  once  I  pricked  up  my  ears. 
They  were  talking  of  the  town,  of  the 
men  and  women  who  were  making  it  fa- 
mous (or  rather  infamous)  when  sudden- 
ly they  spoke  the  name  of  Locasto. 

"He's  gone  off,"  Mervin  was  saying; 
"gone  off  on  a  big  stampede.  He  got 
pretty  thick  with  some  of  the  Peel  River 
Indians,  and  found  they  knew  of  a  ledge 
of  high-grade,  free-milling  quartz  some- 
where out  there  in  the  Land  Back  of  Be- 
yond.    He  had  a  sample  of  it,  and  you 
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could  just  see  the  gold  shining  all  through 
it.  It  was  great  stufip.  Jack  Locasto's  the 
last  man  to  turn  down  a  chance  like  that. 
He's  the  worst  gambler  in  the  Northland, 
and  no  amount  of  wealth  will  ever  satisfy 
him.  So  he's  off  with  an  Indian  and  one 
companion,  that  little  Irish  satellite  of  his. 
Pat  Doogan.  They  have  six  months' 
grub.    They'll  be  away  all  winter." 

"TVTiat's  become  of  that  girl  of  his?" 
asked  Hewson,  "the  last  one  he's  been  liv- 
ing with?  You  remember  she  came  in  on 
the  boat  with  us.  Poor  little  kid!  Blast 
that  man  anyway.  He's  not  content  with 
women  of  his  own  kind,  he's  got  to  get 
his  clutches  on  the  best  of  them.  That  was 
a  good  little  sdrl  before  he  got  after  her. 
If  she  was  a  friend  of  mine  I'd  put  a  bul- 
let in  his  ugly  heart." 

Hewson  growled  like  a  wrathful  bear, 
but  Mendn  smiled  his  cvnical  smile. 

"Oh,  you  mean  the  Madonna,"  he  said ; 
"why,  she's  gone  on  the  dance-halls." 

They  continued  to  talk  of  other  things, 
but  I  did  not  hear  them  any  more.  I  was 
in  a  trance,  and  I  only  aroused  when  they 
rose  to  go. 

"Better  say  good-bye  to  the  kid  here." 
said  the  Prodigal;  "he's  going  to  the  old 
country  to-morrow." 

"No^  I'm  not,"  I  answered  sullenly; 
"I'm  just  going  as  far  as  Dawson." 

He  stared  and  expostulated,  but  my 
mind  was  made  up.  I  would  fight,  fight 
to  the  last. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Berna  on  the  dance  halls — ^words  can- 
not convey  all  that  this  simple  phrase 
meant  to  me.  For  two  months  I  had  been 
living  in  a  dull  apathy  of  pain,  but  this 
news  galvanized  me  into  immediate  action. 

For  although  there  were  many  degrees 
of  dance-hall  depravity,  at  the  best  it 
meant  a  brand  of  ineffaceable  shame.  She 
had  lived  with  Locasto,  had  been  recog- 
nised as  his  mistress  —  that  was  bad 
enough ;  but  the  other — to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  all,  to  be  classed  with  the  harpies  that 
preyed  on  the  Man  with  the  Poke,  the 

vampires  of  the  gold-camp.     Berna 

Oh,  it  was  unspeakable!  The  thought 
maddened  me.  The  needle-point  of  suf- 
fering that  for  weeks  had  been  boring  in- 
to my  brain  seemed  to  have  pierced  its 
core  at  last. 


When  the  Prodigal  expostulated  with 
me  I  laughed — a  bitter,  mirthless  laugh. 

"I'm  going  to  Dawson,"  I  said,  "and 
if  it  was  hell  itself,  I'd  go  there  for  that 
giri.  I  don't  care  what  any  one  thinks. 
Home,  society,  honor  itself,  let  them  all 
go;  they  don't  matter  now.  I  was  a  fool 
to  think  I  could  ever  give  her  up,  a  fool. 
Now  I  know  that  as  long  as  there's  life 
and  strength  in  my  body,  I'll  fight  for 
her.  Oh,  I'm  not  the  sentimentalist  I  was 
six  months  ago.  I've  lived  since  then.  I 
can  hold  my  own  now.  I  can  meet  men 
on  their  own  level.  I  can  fight,  I  can 
win.  I  don't  care  any  more,  after  what 
I've  gone  through.  I  don't  set  any  par- 
ticular value  on  my  life.  I'll  throw  it 
away  as  recklesly  as  the  best  of  them.  I'm 
going  to  have  a  fierce  fight  for  that  girl, 
and  if  I  lose  there'll  be  no  more  'me'  left 
to  fight.  Don't  try  to  reason  with  me. 
Reason  be  damned!  I'm  going  to  Daw- 
son, and  a  hundred  men  couldn't  hold 
me." 

"You  seem  to  have  some  new  stunts  in 
your  repertoire,"  he  said,  looking  at  me 
curiously ;  "you've  got  me  guessing.  Some 
times  I  think  you're  a  candidate  for  the 
dippy-house;  then  again  I  think  you're 
on  to  yourself.  There's  a  grim  set  to  your 
mouth  and  a  hard  look  in  your  eyes  that 
I  didn't  use  to  see.  Maybe  you  can  hold 
up  your  end.  Well,  anyway,  if  you  will 
go  I  wish  you  good  luck." 

So,  bidding  good-bye  to  the  big  cabin, 
with  my  two  partners  looking  ruefully 
after  me,  I  struck  off  down  the  Bonanza. 
It  was  mid-October.  A  bitter  wind  chill- 
ed me  to  the  marrow.  Once  more  the  land 
lay  stark  beneath  its  coverlet  of  snow,  and 
the  sky  was  wan  and  ominous.  I  traveled 
fast,  for  a  painful  anxiety  gripped  me,  so 
that  I  scarce  took  notice  of  the  improved 
trail,  of  the  increased  activity,  of  the  heaps 
of  tailings  built  up  with  brush  till  they 
looked  like  walls  of  a  fortification.  All  I 
thought  of  was  Dawson  and  Berna. 

How  curious  it  was,  this  strange  new 
strength,  this  indifference  to  self,  to  phy- 
sical suffering,  to  danger,  to  public 
opinion!  I  thought  only  of  the  girl.  I 
would  make  her  marry  me.  I  cared  no- 
thing for  what  had  happened  to  her.  I 
might  be  a  pariah,  an  outcast  for  the  rest 
of  my  days;  at  least  I  would  save  her, 
shield  her,  cherish  her.  The  thought  up- 
lifted me,  exalted  me.    I  had  suffered  be- 
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yond  expression.  I  had  rearranged  my 
set  of  ideas ;  my  concept  of  life,  of  human 
nature  had  broadened  and  deepened. 
What  did  it  matter  if  physically  they  had 
wronged  her?  Was  not  the  pure,  virgin 
soul  of  her  beyond  their  reach? 

I  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  boat 
go  out.  Already  the  river  was  "throwing 
ice,"  and  every  day  the  jagged  edges  of 
it  crept  further  towards  mid-stream.  An 
immense  and  melancholy  mob  stood  on 
the  wharf  as  the  little  steamer  backed  off 
into  the  channel.  There  were  uproarious 
souls  on  board,  and  many  women  of  the 
town  screaming  farewells  to  their  friends. 
On  the  boat  all  was  excited,  extravagant 
joy;  on  the  wharf,  a  sorry  attempt  at  re- 
signation. 

The  last  boat!  they  watched  her  as  her 
stern  paddle  churned  the  freezing  water; 
they  watched  her  forge  her  slow  way 
through  the  ever-thickening  ice-flakes; 
they  watched  her  in  the  far  distance  bat- 
tling with  the  Klondike  curent;  then,  sad 
and  despondent,  they  turned  away  to  their 
lonely  cabins.  Never  had  their  exile  seem- 
ed so  bitter.  A  few  more  days  and  the 
river  would  close  tight  as  a  drum.  The 
long,  long  night  would  fall  on  them,  and 
for  nigh  on  eight  weary  months  they 
would  be  cut  off  from  the  outside  world. 

Yet  soon,  very  soon,  a  mood  of  recon- 
ciliation would  set  in.  They  would  be- 
gin to  make  the  best  of  things.  To  feed 
that  great  Octopus,  the  town,  the  miners 
would  flock  in  from  the  creeks  with  treas- 
ure hoarded  up  in  baking-powder  tins; 
the  dance-halls  and  gambling-places  would 
absorb  them;  the  gaiety  would  go  on  full 
swing,  and  there  would  seem  but  Jittle 
change  in  the  glittering  abandon  of  the 
gold-camp.  As  I  paced  its  sidewalks  once 
more  I  marvelled  at  its  growth.  New 
streets  had  been  made;  the  stores  boasted 
expensive  fittings  and  gloried  in  costly 
goods;  in  the  bar-rooms  were  splendid 
mirrors  and  ornate  wood  work;  the  res- 
taurants offered  European  delicacies;  all 
was  on  a  new  scale  of  extravagance,  of  gar- 
ish display,  of  insolent  wealth. 

Everywhere  the  man  with  the  fat 
"poke"  was  in  evidence.  He  came  into 
town  unshorn,  wild-looking,  often  ragged- 
ly clad,  yet  always  with  the  same  wistful 
hunger  in  his  eyes.  You  saw  that  look, 
and  it  took  you  back  to  the  dark  and  dirt 
and  drudgery  of  the  claim,  the  mirthless 


months  of  toil,  the  crude  cabin  with  its 
sugar  barrel  of  ice  behind  the  door,  its 
grease  light  dimly  burning,  its  rancid 
smell  of  stale  food.  You  saw  him  lying 
smoking  his  strong  pipe,  looking  at  that 
can  of  nuggets  on  the  rough  shelf,  and 
dreaming  of  what  it  would  mean  to  him 
— out  there  where  the  lights  glittered  and 
the  gramophones  blared.  Surely,  if  pa- 
tience, endurance,  if  grim,  unswerving 
purpose,  if  sullen,  desperate  toil  deserved 
a  reward,  this  man  had  a  peckful  of  pleas- 
ure for  his  due. 

And  always,  that  hungry,  wistful  look. 
The  women  with  the  painted  cheeks  knew 
that  look;  the  black-jack  boosters  knew  it; 
the  barkeeper  with  his  knock-out  drops 
knew  it.  They  waited  for  him;  he  was 
their  "meat." 

Yet  in  a  few  days  your  wild  and  wooly 
man  is  transformed,  and  no  longer  does 
your  sympathy  go  out  towards  him. 
Shaven  and  shorn,  clad  in  silken  under- 
wear, with  patent  leather  shoes,  and  a 
suit  in  New  York  style,  you  absolutely 
fail  to  recognize  him  as  your  friend  of 
the  moccasins  and  mackinaw  coat.  He  is 
smoking  a  dollar  Larango,  he  has  half  a 
dozen  whiskies  "under  his  belt,"  and  later 
on  he  has  a  "date"  with  a  lady  singer  of 
the  Pavilion  Theatre.  He  is  having  a 
"whale"  of  a  o:ood  time,  he  tells  you;  you 
wonder  how  long  he  will  last. 

Not  for  long.  Sharp  and  short  and 
sweet  it  is.  He  is  brought  up  with  a  jerk, 
and  the  Dago  Queen,  for  whom  he  has 
boup:ht  so  much  wine  at  twentv  dollars  a 
bottle,  has  no  recognition  for  him  in  her 
flashing  eves.  He  has  been  "taken  down 
the  line,"  "trimmed  to  a  finish"  bv  an 
artist  in  the  business.  Ruefully  he  turns 
his  poke  inside  out — not  a  "color."  He 
cannot  even  command  the  price  of  a  peni- 
tential three-fingers  of  rve.  Such  is  one 
of  the  commonest  phases  of  life  in  the 
gold-camp. 

As  T  strolled  the  streets  T  saw  manv  a 
familiar  face.  Mosher  T  saw.  He  had 
grown  verv  fat,  and  was  talkinqj  to  a  di- 
minutive woman  with  heavy  blond  hair 
(she  must  have  weighed  about  ninetv-five 
pounds,  I  think.)  They  went  off  to- 
gether. 

A  knife-edeed  wind  was  sweeping  down 
from  the  north,  and  men  in  buleing  coon- 
skin  coats  filled  up  the  sidewalks.  At 
the  Aurora  corner  T  came  across  the  Jam- 
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wagon.  He  was  wearing  a  jacket  of  sum- 
mer flannels,  and,  as  if  to  suggest  extra 
warmth,  he  had  turned  up  its  narrow  col- 
lar. In  his  trembling  fingers  he  held  an 
emaciated  cigarette,  which  he  inhaled 
avidly.  He  looked  wretched,  pinched  with 
hunger,  peaked  with  cold,  but  he  straight- 
ened up  when  he  saw  me  into  a  semblance 
of  well-being.  Then,  in  a  little,  he  sag- 
ged forward,  and  his  eyes  went  dull  and 
abject.  It  was  a  business  of  the  utmost 
delicacy  to  induce  him  to  accept  a  small 
loan.  I  knew  it  w^ould  only  plunge  him 
more  deeply  into  the  mire;  but  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  him  suffer. 

I  went  into  the  Parisian  Restaurant. 
It  was  more  glittering,  more  raffish,  more 
clamant  of  the  tenderloin  than  ever. 
There  were  men  waiters  in  the  convention- 
al garb  of  waiterdom,  and  there  was  Ma- 
dam, harder  looking  and  more  vulturish. 
You  wondered  if  such  a  woman  could 
have  a  soul,  and  what  was  the  end  and 
aim  of  her  being.  There  she  sat,  a  crea- 
ture of  rapacity  and  sordid  lust.  I  march- 
ed up  to  her  and  asked  abruptly: 
"Where's  Berna?" 

She  gave  a  violent  start.  There  was  a 
quality  of  fear  in  her  bold  eyes.  Then  she 
laughed,  a  hard,  jarring  laugh. 
"In  the  T'voli,"  she  said. 
Strange  again !  Now  that  the  worst  had 
come  to  pass,  and  I  had  suffered  all  that 
it  was  in  my  powder  to  suffer,  this  new 
sense  of  strength  and  mastery  had  come  to 
me.  It  seemed  as  if  some  of  the  iron  spirit 
of  the  land  had  gotten  into  my  blood,  a 
grim,  insolent  spirit  that  made  me  fear- 
less ;  at  times  a  cold  cynical  spirit,  a  spirit 
of  rebellion,  of  anarchy,  or  aggression. 
The  greatest  evil  had  befallen  me.  Life 
could  do  no  more  to  harm  me.  I  had 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 
I  cared  for  no  man.  I  despised  them,  and, 
to  back  me  in  my  bitterness,  I  had  twenty- 
five  thouisand  dollars  in  the  bank. 

I  was  still  weak  from  my  illness  and 
my  long  mush  had  wearied  me,  so  I  went 
into  a  saloon  and  called  for  drinks.  I 
felt  the  raw  whisky  burn  my  throat.  I 
tingled  from  head  to  foot  with  a  strange, 
plea.sing  warmth.  Suddenly  the  bar, 
with  its  protecting  rod  of  brass,  seemed 
to  me  a  very  desirable  place,  bright,  warm 
suggestive  of  comfort  and  good-fellowship. 
How  agreeably  every  one  was  smiling! 
Indeed,  some  were  laughing  for  sheer  joy. 


A  big,  merry -hearted  miner  called  for  an- 
other round,  and  I  joined  in. 

Where  was  that  bitter  feeling  now? 
W^here  that  morbid  pain  at  my  heart?  As 
I  drank  it  all  seemed  to  pass  away.  Magi-;- 
al  change !  What  a  fool  I  was  I  What  wf^s 
there  to  make  such  a  fuss  about?  Take 
life  easy.  Laugh  alike  at  the  good  and 
bad  of  it.  It  was  all  a  farce  anywav. 
What  would  it  matter  a  hundred  years 
from  now?  Why  were  we  put  into  this 
world  to  be  tortured?  I,  for  one,  would 
protest.  I  would  writhe  no  more  in  the 
strait-jacket  of  existence.  Here  was  es 
cape,  heartsease,  happiness — here  in  this 
bottled  impishness.     Again  I  drank. 

What  a  rotten  world  it  all  was!  But 
I  had  no  hand  in  the  making  of  it,  and 
it  wasn't  my  task  to  improve  it.  I  w<;is 
going  to  get  the  best  I  could  out  of  it. 
Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  that  was  the 
last  word  of  philosophy.  Others  seemed 
to  be  able  to  extract  all  kinds  of  happiness 
from  things  as  they  are,  so  why  not  I? 
In  any  case,  here  was  the  solution  of  my 
troubles.  Better  to  die  happily  drunk 
than  miserably  sober.  I  was  not  drinking 
from  weakness.  Oh  no!  I  was  drinking 
with  deliberate  intent  to  kill  pain. 

How  wonderfully  strong  I  felt!  I 
smashed  my  clenched  fist  against  the  bar. 
My  knuckles  were  bruised  and  bleeding, 
but  I  felt  no  pain.  I  was  so  light  of  foot, 
I  imagined  I  could  jump  over  the  count- 
er. I  ached  to  fight  some  one.  Then  a?I 
at  once  came  the  thought  of  Berna.  It 
came  with  tragical  suddenness,  with  poig- 
nant force.  Intensely  it  smote  me  as  never 
before.  I  could  have  burst  into  maudlin 
tears. 

"What's  the  matter,  Slim?"  asked  a 
mouldy  manikin,  affectionately  hanging 
on  to  my  arm. 

Disgustedly  I  looked  at  him. 

"Take  your  filthy  paws  off  me,"  I  said. 

His  jaw  dropped  and  he  stared  at  me. 

Then,  before  he  could  draw  on  his  fund 

of  profanity,  I  burst  through  the  throng 

and  made  for  the  door, 

I  was  drunk,  deplorably  drunk,  and  I 
was  bound  for  the  Tivoli. 

CHAPTER  III 

I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  make 
no  excuses  for  myself  at  this  particular 
stage  of  my  chronicle.  I  am  only  con.s- 
cious  of  a  desire  to  tell  the  truth.  "  Many 
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of  the  stronger-minded  will  no  doubt  con- 
demn me;  many  of  those  inclined  to  a 
rigid  system  of  morality  will  be  disgust- 
ed with  me;  but,  however  it  may  be,  I 
will  write  plainly  and  without  reserve. 

When  I  reeled  out  of  the  Grubstake 
Saloon  I  was  in  a  peculiar  state  of  exaltp.- 
tion.  No  longer  was  I  conscious  of  the 
rasping  cold,  and  it  seemed  to  me  I  could 
have  couched  me  in  the  deep  snow  as 
cosily  as  in  a  bed  of  down.  Surpassingly 
brilliant  were  the  lights.  They  seemed 
to  convey  to  me  a  portentous  wink.  They 
twinkled  with  jovial  cheer.  What  a  de- 
sirable place  the  world  was,  after  all! 

With  an  ebullient  sense  of  eloquenc 
of  extravagant  oratory,  I  longed  for  a  sym- 
pathetic ear.  An  altruistic  emotion  pe.'- 
vaded  me.  Who  would  suspect,  thought 
I,  as  I  walked  a  little  too  circumspectlv 
amid  the  throng,  that  my  heart  was  aglow, 
that  I  was  tensing  my  muscles  in  the  pri  ie 
of  their  fitness,  that  my  brain  was  a  be- 
wildering kaleidoscope  of  thoughts  and 
images? 

Gramophones  were  braying  in  every 
conceivable  key.  Brazen  women  were  leer- 
ing at  me.  Pot-bellied  men  regarded  me 
furtively.  Alluringly  the  gambling-den.- 
and  dancing-dives  invited  me.  The  tow  a 
was  a  giant  spider  drawing  in  its  prev, 
and  I  was  the  prey,  it  seemed.  Others 
there  were  in  plenty,  men  with  the  eager, 
wistful  eyes;  but  who  was  there  so  eager 
and  wistful  as  I?  And  I  didn't  care  anv 
more.  Strike  up  the  music !  On  with  the 
dance!  Only  one  life  have  we  to  live. 
Ah!  there  was  the  Tivoli. 

To  the  right  as  I  entered  was  a  palatini 
bar  set  off  with  burnished  brass,  bevelled 
mirrors  an(]  glittering,  vari-colored  pyra- 
mids of  costly  liqueurs.  Up  to  the  bar 
men  were  bellying,  and  the  bartenders  in 
white  jackets  were  mixing  drinks  with 
masterly  dexterity.  It  was  a  motley 
crowd.  There  were  men  in  broadcloth 
and  fine  linen,  men  in  blue  shirts  an  1 
mud-stiffened  overalls,  grey-bearded  elders 
and  beardless  boys.  It  was  a  noisy  crowd 
laughing,  brawling,  shouting,  singing. 
Here  was  the  foam  of  life,  with  never  a 
hint  of  the  muddy  sediment  underneatli 
To  the  left  I  had  a  view  of  the  gamb- 
ling-room, a  glimpse  of  green  tables,  of 
spinning  balls,  of  cool  men,  with  shades 
over  their  eyes,  impassively  dealing. 
There  were  huge  wheels  of  fortune,  keno 


tables,  crap  outfits,  faro  layouts,  and  above 
all,  the  dainty,  fascinating  roulette 
Everything  was  in  full  swing.  Miner's 
with  flushed  faces  and  a  wild  excitemer.t 
in  their  eyes,  were  plunging  recklessly; 
others,  calm,  alert,  anxious,  were  playing 
cautiously.  Here  and  there  were  the  fever- 
ed faces  of  women.  Gold  coins  were  stack- 
ed on  the  tables,  while  a  man  with  a  pair 
of  scales  was  weighing  dust  from  the  tei^- 
dered  pokes. 

In  front  of  me  was  a  double  swing-door 
painted  in  white  and  gold,  and,  pushing 
through  this,  for  the  first  time  I  found 
myself  in  a  Dawson  dance-hall. 

I  remember  being  struck  by  the  goi'- 
geousness  of  it,  its  glitter  and  its  glow. 
Who  would  have  expected,  up  in  this 
bleak-visaged  North,  to  find  such  a  fairy- 
land of  a  place?  It  was  painted  in  white 
and  gold,  and  set  off  by  clusters  of  bunch- 
ed lights.  There  was  much  elaborate 
scroll-work  and  ornate  decoration.  Down 
each  side,  raised  about  ten  feet  from  th( 
floor,  and  supported  on  gilt  pillars,  were 
little  private  boxes  hung  with  curtains  of 
heliotrope  silk.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
hall  was  a  stage,  and  here  a  vaudeville  per- 
formance was  going  on. 

I  sat  down  on  a  seat  at  the  very  back 
of  the  audience.  Before  me  were  row 
after  row  of  heads,  mostly  rough,  rugged 
and  unwashed.  Their  faces  were  cage", 
rapt  as  those  of  children.  They  were  en- 
joying, with  the  deep  satisfaction  of  men 
who  for  many  a  weary  month  had  been 
breathing  the  free,  unbranded  air  of  the 
Wild.  The  sensuous  odor  of  patchouli 
was  strangely  pleasant  to  them;  the 
sight  of  a  woman  was  thrillingly 
sweet;  the  sound  of  a  song  was 
ravishing.  Looking  at  many  of  those 
toil-grooved  faces  one  could  see  that  there 
was  no  harm  in  their  hearts.  They  were 
honest,  uncouth,  simple;  they  were  just 
like  children,  the  children  of  the  Wild. 

A  woman  of  generous  physique  was 
singing  in  a  shrill,  nasal  voice  a  pathetic 
ballad.  She  sang  without  expression, 
bringing  her  hands  with  monotonous  ges- 
tures, alternately  to  her  breast.  Her  squat, 
matronly  figure,  beef  from  the  heels  up, 
looked  singularly  absurd  in  her  short 
skirt.  Her  face  was  excessively  over-paint- 
ed, her  mouth  good-naturedly  large,  and 
her  eyes  out  of  their  slit-like  lids  leered 
at  the  audience. 
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"Ain't  she  great?"  said  a  tall  bean- 
pole of  a  man  on  my  right,  as  she  finish- 
ed off  with  a  round  of  applause.  "There's 
some  class  to  her  work." 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  confidential  way, 
and  his  pale-blue  eyes  were  full  of  rap- 
turous appreciation.  Then  he  did  some- 
thing that  surprised  me.  He  tugged  open 
his  poke  and,  dipping  into  it,  he  produced 
a  big  nugget.  Twisting  this  in  a  scrap 
of  paper,  he  rose  up,  long,  lean  and  awk- 
ward, and  with  careful  aim  he  threw  it  on 
the  stage. 

"Here  ye  are,  Lulu,"  he  piped  in  his 
shrill  voice.  The  woman,  turning  in  her 
exit,  picked  up  the  offering,  gave  her  ad- 
mirer a  wide,  gold-toothed  smile,  and 
threw  him  an  emphatic  kiss.  As  the  man 
sat  down  I  could  see  his  mouth  twisting 
with  excitement,  and  his  watery  blue  eyes 
snapped  with  pleasure. 

"By  heck,"  he  said,  "she's  great,  ain't 
she?  Many's  the  bottle  of  wine  I've  open- 
ed for  that  there  giri.  Guess  she'll  be  glad 
when  she  hears  old  Henry's  in  town  again. 
Henry's  my  name,  Hardpan  Henry  they 
call  me,  an'  I've  got  a  claim  on  Hunker. 
Many's  the  wallopin'  poke  have  I  totei 
into  town  an'  blowed  in  on  that  there  giri 
An'  I  just  guess  this  one'll  go  the  same 
gait.  Well,  says  I,  what's  the  odds?  I'm 
bavin'  a  good  time  for  my  money.  When 
it's  gone  there's  lots  more  in  the  ground. 
It  ain't  got  no  legs.     It  can't  run  away." 

He  chuckled  and  hefted  his  poke  in 
a  horny  hand.  There  was  a  flutter  of  the 
heliotrope  curtains,  and  the  face  of  Lulu, 
peeping  over  the  plush  edge  of  a  box,  smil- 
ed bewitchingly  upon  him.  With  another 
delighted  chuckle  the  old  man  went  to 
join  her. 

"Darned  old  fool,"  said  a  young  man 
on  my  left.  He  looked  as  if  his  veins 
were  chuckful  of  health;  his  skin  was  as 
clear  as  a  girl's,  his  eye  honest  and  fear- 
less. He  was  dressed  in  mackinaw,  and 
wore  a  fur  cap  with  drooping  ear-flaps. 

"He's  the  greatest  mark  in  the  coun- 
try," the  Youth  went  on.  "He's  got  no 
more  brains  than  God  gave  geese.  All  the 
girls  are  on  to  him.  Before  he  can  turn 
round  that  old  bat  up  there  will  have 
him  trimmed  to  a  finish.  He'll  be  doing 
flip-flaps,  and  singing  '  'Way  Down  on  the 
Suwanne.  River'  standing  on  his  head. 
Then  the  girl  will  pry  him  loose  from  h's 
poke,  and  to-morrow  he'll  start  off  up  tho 


creek,  teetering  and  swearing  he's  had  a 
dooce  of  a  good  time.  He's  the  easiest 
thing  on  earth." 

The  youth  paused  to  look  on  a  new 
singer.  She  was  a  soubrette,  trim,  dainty 
and  confident.  She  wore  a  blond  wig,  an  J 
her  eyes  in  their  pits  of  black  were  allur- 
ingly bright.  Paint  was  lavished  on  hor 
face  in  violent  dabs  of  rose  and  white,  an  1 
the  inevitable  gold  teeth  gleamed  in  her 
smile.  She  wore  a  black  dress  trimmed 
with  sequins,  stockings  of  black,  a  black 
velvet  band  around  her  slim  neck.  She 
was  greeted  with  much  applause,  and  she 
began  to  sing  in  a  fairly  sweet  voice. 

"That's  NeUie  Lestrange,"  said  the 
youth.  "She's  a  great  rustler  —  Touch- 
the-button-Nell,  they  call  her.  They  say 
that  when  she  gets  a  jay  into  a  box,  it's 
all  day  with  him.  She's  such  a  nifty 
wine-winner  +he  end  of  her  thumb's  cal- 
loused pressing  the  button  for  fresh  bot- 
tles." 

Touch-the-button  Nell  was  singing  a 
comic  ditty  of  a  convivial  order.  She  put 
into  it  much  vivacity,  appealing  to  tho 
audience  to  join  in  the  chorus  with  a 
pleading,  "Now  all  together,  boys."  She 
had  tripping  steps  and  dainty  kicks  th<it 
went  well  with  the  melody.  When  she 
went  off  half  a  dozen  men  rose  in  their 
places,  and  aimed  nuggets  at  her.  She 
captured  them,  then,  with  a  final  sauc-y 
flounce  of  her  skirt,  made  her  smiling 
exit. 

"By  Gosh!"  said  the  youth,  "I  wonder 
these  fellows  haven't  got  more  savvy.  You 
wouldn't  catch  me  chucking  away  an 
ounce  on  one  of  those  fairies.  No,  sir! 
Nothing  doing!  I've  got  a  five-thousand- 
dollar  poke  in  the  bank,  and  to-morrov/ 
I'll  be  on  my  way  outside  with  a  draft  for 
every  cent  of  it.  A  certain  little  farjn 
'way  back  in  Vermont  looks  pretty  good 
to  me,  and  a  Httle  girl  that  don't  know 
the  use  of  face  powder,  bless  her.  She's 
waiting  for  me." 

The  excitement  of  the  liquor  had  died 
away  in  me,  and  what  with  the  heat  and 
smoke  of  the  place,  I  was  becoming  very 
drowsy,  I  was  almost  dozing  off  to  sleep 
when  some  one  touched  me  on  the  arm. 
It  was  a  negro  waiter  I  had  seen  dodging 
in  and  out  of  the  boxes,  and  known  as  tb.t 
Black  Prince, 

"Dey's  a  lady  up'n  de  box  wants  to 
speak  with  yuh,  sah,"  he  said  politely. 
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''Who  is  it?"  I  asked  in  surprise. 

"Miss  Labelle,  sah,  Miss  Birdie  L.- 
belle." 

1  started.  Who  in  the  Klondike  had 
not  heard  of  Birdie  Labelle,  the  eldest 
of  the  three  sisters,  who  married  Still- 
water Willie?  A  thought  flashed  through 
me  that  she  could  tell  me  something  of 

''All  right,"  I  said;  "I'll  come." 

I  followed  him  upstairs,  and  in  a  mo 
ment  I  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
the  famous  soubrette. 

"Hullo,  kid!"  she  exclaimed,  "sit  dowa. 
I  saw  you  in  the  audience  and  kind-a 
took  a  notion  to  your  face.  How  d'ye 
do?" 

She  extended  a  heavily  bejewelled  hand. 
She  was  plump,  pleasant-looking,  with  a 
piquant  smile  and  flaxen  hair.  I  ordered 
the  waiter  to  bring  her  a  bottle  of  wine. 

"I've  heard  a  lot  about  you,"  I  said 
tentatively. 

"Yes,  I  guess  so,"  she  answered. 
"Most  folks  have  up  here.  It's  a  sort  ot 
reflected  glory.  I  guess  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  Bill  I'd  never  have  got  into  the  lime- 
light at  all." 

She  sipped  her  champagne  thoughtful- 

"I  came  in  here  in  '97,  and  it  was  then 
I  met  Bill.  He  was  there  with  the  coin 
all  right.  We  got  hitched  up  pretty  quick 
but  he  was  such  a  mut  I  soon  got  sicl: 
of  him.  Then  I  got  skating  round  with 
another  guy.  Well,  an  egg  famine  came 
along.  There  wa^  only  nine  hundred 
samples  of  hen  fruit  in  town,  and  one 
store  had  a  corner  on  them.  I  went  down 
to  buy  some.  Lord!  how  I  wanted  thevn 
eggs.  I  kept  thinking  how  I'd  have  them 
done,  shipwrecked,  two  on  a  raft  or  sunny 
side  up,  when  who  should  come  along  bu*^ 
Bill.  He  sees  what  I  want,  and  quick  a;^ 
a  flash  what  does  he  do  but  buy  up  the 
whole  bunch  at  a  dollar  a-piece!  'Now,' 
says  he  to  me,  'if  you  want  eggs  for  break- 
fast just  come  home  where  you  belong.' 

"Well,  say,  I  was  just  dying  for  them 
eggs,  so  I  comes  to  my  milk  like  a  lady. 
I  goes  home  with  Bill." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  once 
more  I  filled  up  her  glass. 

She  prattled  on  with  many  a  gracious 
smile,    and   I   ordered   another   bottle   of 


wine.  In  the  next  box  I  could  hear  the 
squeaky  laugh  of  Hard-pan  Henry,  and 
the  teasing  tones  of  his  inamorata.  The 
visits  of  the  Black  Prince  to  this  box  with 
fresh  bottles  had  been  fast  and  furious, 
and  at  last  I  heard  the  woman  cry  in  a 
querulous  voice:  "Say,  that  black  man 
coming  in  so  often  gives  me  a  pain.  Why 
don't  you  order  a  case?" 

Then  the  man  broke  in  with  his  senile 
laugh : 

"All  right.  Lulu,  whatever  you  say  goes. 
Say,  Prince,  tote  along  a  case,  will  you?" 

Surely,  thought  I,  there's  no  fool  like 
an  old  fool. 

A  little  girl  was  singing,  a  little,  win- 
some girl  with  a  sweet  childish  voice,  and 
an  innocent  face.  How  terribly  out  of 
place  she  looked  in  that  palace  of  sin. 
She  sang  a  simple,  old-world  song,  full 
of  homely  pathos  and  gentle  feeling.  As 
she  sang  she  looked  down  on  those  fur- 
rowed faces,  and  I  saw  that  many  eyes 
were  dimmed  with  tears.  The  rough  men 
listened  in  rapt  silence  as  the  childish 
treble  rang  out: 

"Darling,  I  am  growing  old ; 
Silver  threads  among  the  gold 
Shine  upon  my  brow  to-day; 
Life  is  fading  fast  away." 

Then  from  behind  the  scenes  a  pure 
alto  joined  in  and  the  two  voices,  blend- 
ing in  exquisite  harmony,  went  on: 

"But,  my  darling,  you  will  be, 
will  be, 

Always  young  and  fair  to  me. 
"Yes,  my  darling,  you  will  be 
"Always  young  and  fair  to  me." 

As  the  last  echo  died  away  the  audience 
rose  as  one  man,  and  a  shower  of  nug- 
gets pelted  on  the  stage.  Here  was  some- 
thing that  touched  their  hearts,  stirred  in 
them  strange  memories  of  tenderness, 
brought  before  them  half-forgotten  scene;^ 
of  fireside  happiness. 

"It's  a  shame  to  let  that  kid  work  in 
the  halls,"  said  Miss  Labelle.  There  were 
tears  in  her  eyes,  too,  and  she  hurriedly 
blinked  them  away. 

Then  the  curtain  fell.  Men  were  clear- 
ing the  floor  for  the  dance,  so,  bidding  the 
lady  adieu,  I  went  downstairs. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


"BETWEEN    THE    HIGH    AND    THE    LOW-TIDE    DRIVEWAYS       A  LINE    OF    REFUSE.' 


The  Women  of  The  Magdalens 

By 
W.  Lacey  Amy 


MANLIKE  I  concluded  that  I  thor- 
oughly understood  the  women  of 
those  lonely  islands  in  the  centre  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  right  after  my 
first  experience  with  one  of  them.  I  had 
promised  a  frankly-requesting  French- 
man to  take  a  picture  of  his  new  house, 
with  his  wife  and  family  in  front  of  it, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  show 
his  wandering  brother  on  the  mainland 
that  things  were  prospering  with  him.  It 
was,  of  course,  no  surprise  to  me  that  the 
wife  should  not  be  ready  when  I  called; 
so  that,  after  I  had  arranged  the  husband 
and  one  child  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
a  gallery  effort,  I  waited  patiently  for  the 
woman  to  appear.  Finally  I  asked  for 
her. 

"She's  not  coming,"  he  replied  in  his 
broken  English. 

"That's  too  bad,"  I  answered  indefin- 
itely. 

"She  hasn't  her  best  dress  on." 

"Oh,  I'll  wait  for  her,"  I  offered,  stoop- 
ing down  to  pick  the  wild  strawberries, 
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just  then  ripe,  a  month  after  they  had  dis- 
appeared from  Ontario  tables. 

"But  it  is  not  finished  yet,"  he  pro- 
tested. 

That  ended  it.  Nothing  short  of  her 
best  dress,  which  was  not  yet  finished,  was 
going  to  appear  in  the  picture  he  would 
send  to  his  brother  on  the  mainland.  But 
just  then  she  hurried  from  the  back  door 
and  I  snapped  the  suutter. 

Later  another  side  of  the  Magdalen  fe- 
minine was  revealed. 

"Follow  the  beach  road,"  was  the  direc- 
tion I  had  received  from  the  woman  who 
served  me  with  milk,  cream  and  butter- 
milk, in  large  jugs  at  each  meal.  The 
direction  was  to  lead  me  to  the  captain 
of  the  Government  tug,  which  plies 
around  the  islands. 

The  injunction  was  specific  enough,  so 
I  followed  the  first  road  that  led  to  the 
beach.  In  fact,  I  followed,  but  with  wan- 
ing zeal,  half  a  dozen  of  those  uncertain 
tracks  that  ended  in  the  sea.  At  last  I 
discovered  two  women,  and  an  uncounted 
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Hitches   up  the   little  French   pony   to  the    chaielte. 


number  of  children  pulling  weeds  in  a 
small  garden  patch,  and,  remembering 
the  shyness  of  the  first  woman,  I  approach- 
ed with  most  reassuring  manner,  and  ask- 
ed for  something  sufhciently  definite  in 
directions  to  prevent  my  covering  the 
whole  island  like  a  census-taker. 

These  women  did  not  shrink.  Instead, 
they  looked  up,  rose  to  their  feet,  ignored 
my  question,  and  turned  to  each  other 
to  discuss  in  French  the  latest  gossip.  I 
thought  I  saw  my  mistake,  and  tried 
French,  but  after  a  moment's  splutter  I 
found  myself  staring  idiotically  into  eyes 
which  looked  me  up  and  down  with  the 
calmness  of  women  at  a  costume  exhibi- 
tion. My  coat  collar  was  turned  down, 
that  I  knew — for  I  had  parted  from  the 
Woman-who  worries  in  the  best  of  feel- 
ing; and  my  tie  was  of  that  loose,  sum- 
mery kind,  which  is  most  effective  when 
misplaced.  Yet  I  felt,  however,  as  if  I 
should  turn  myself  around,  as  the  owner 
does  in  selling  a  horse. 

A  few  yards  further  a  woman  attempted 
to  give  me  directions  in  English.  I  had 
still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  go,  she  said. 
A  mile  further  another  woman  made  the 


same  estimate.  By  the  time  I  had  reach- 
ed the  captain  three  miles  further  along 
I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had 
been  too  hasty  in  forming  my  conclusions 
when  a  Magdalen  Islands  woman  kept  me 
waiting  until  she  was  dressed  in  her  best. 
To  be  sure,  she  was  shy  and  proud,  but 
she  was  also  frankly  interested  and  bold, 
garrulous,  critical  and  able  to  make  the 
other  sex  feel  like  mere  men;  and  there 
was  nothing  under  the  sun  she  could  not 
guess  at  if  she  did  not  know  it.  And  as 
I  pulled  the  peg  from  the  captain's  gate 
it  came  to  me  with  a  great  burst  of  radi- 
ance, that  the  woman  of  the  Magdalens 
was  just  a  woman,  after  all.  There  was 
some  relief  in  understanding  that  one 
could  never  understand  her. 

The  only  fact  about  the  Magdalen  wo- 
men which  is  certain  of  support  on  all  oc- 
casions is  the  size  of  her  family,  Le  Bour- 
dais,  the  legless  telegraph  operator  on  the 
Islands,  turned  up  his  nose  at  the  size  of 
families;  but  then  he  was  prejudiced, 
'Tooh!"  he  sneered  between  puffs,  "Sev- 
enteen is  the  largest  family  we  have,  and" 
— he  reflected  a  moment  to  add  the  weight 
of  thoughtful  consideration — "there  are 
not  very  many  of  them  more  than  fifteen, 
I  took  off  my  hat  surreptitiously  to  the 
fifteen,  Le  Bourdais  had  come  from  the 
mainland  of  Quebec,  "Friend  of  mine 
over  there,"  he  resumed,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation of  his  contempt  for  seventeen, 
"one  of  a  family  of  twenty-two,  married 
a  woman  from  a  family  of  twenty-seven. 
They  have  nineteen  themselves  already," 
Then  he  came  hastily  to  the  defence  of 
his  friend:  "And  he's  a  young  man,  yet," 

I  went  out  humbly  and  counted  a  near- 
by pile  of  lobster  traps  to  get  an  idea  of 
twenty-seven  in  one  group. 

What  they  do  in  the  families  of  res- 
pectable size  I  can  not  see.  The  parents 
of  the  seventeens  and  fifteens  on  the  Mag- 
dalens are  now  overtaxed  for  names.  So 
there  may  happen  to  be  a  trifle  like  a 
score  of  youngsters  of  the  same  name  in 
the  one  village,  and  to  make  sure  of  wash- 
ing the  faces  of  the  right  ones  at  night, 
distinction  is  made  by  throwing  in  the 
father's  name  somewhere  with  the  son's. 
Joe  Anizim  Burke  is  Joe  Burke,  the  son 
of  Anizim  Burke,  Joe  Burke  P,  is  the 
tag  attached  to  Joe,  the  son  of  Peter;  and 
he  was  not  Joe  Peter  Burke,  nor  even  Joe 
Burke  Peter,     But  the  mothers  are  too 
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busy  raising  them  to  stop  to  think  of  new 
names — and  if  it  were  left  to  the  father 
he  would  be  working  in  "Cod,"  or  "Mack- 
erel," or  "Haddock,"  or  "Herring,"  or 
some  such  name  descriptive  of  the  limits 
of  his  imagination. 

With  all  these  family  cares,  the  women 
find  time  to  attend  to  their  work — which 
means  more  than  washing  dishes,  hunting 
bargains  and  studying  the  hair-dressers' 
windows.  They  do  not  know  what  bar- 
gains and  hairdressers  are.  It  is  an  un- 
written law  that  man  was  made  to  fish, 
and  woman  to  do  the  rest.  Coming  in 
from  the  sea  in  the  fish  boat — the  man's 
home — the  woman  clutches  the  sides,  fixes 
her  eyes  on  the  cross-bar  in  front  of  her, 
and  prays  quietly  until  the  bottom  grates 
on  the  pebbles.  Then  she  goes  to  the 
farm,  plows,  reaps,  gardens,  does  the 
housework,  spanks  those  of  the  fifteen  who 
are  not  away  fishing,  and  in  her  spare 
time  hitches  up  the  little  French  pony  to 
the  "charette"  and  digs  clams  for  the 
next  day's  fishing.  At  night  she  walks 
down  to  the  fish-house  on  the  sandbar, 
where  her  lord  lives  through  the  summer, 
and  has  the  meal  prepared  for  him  on  his 
return  from  the  fishing  grounds. 

These  fish-houses  are  a  sort  of  two-storey 
stable.  In  the  ground  apartment  is  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  bait,  decaying  fish 
heads,  lobster  traps,  nets,  salt,  and  other 
odoriferous  necessities  of  the  profession. 
Above  the  single  board  ceiling  is  the  draw- 
ing-room, which  is  also  kitchen,  dining- 
room  and  bedroom.  The  sitting-room  is 
the  steps  leading  on  the  outside  to  this 
second  story.  Sometimes  it  serves  as  the 
bathroom  as  well,  as  I  discovered  when 
batches  of  the  fifteen,  unembarassed,  were 
lined  up  for  cleansing  operations. 

Even  the  turning  of  the  cod  on  the 
flakes  is  the  work  of  the  women.  Groups 
of  men  delight  to  stand  around  these 
flakes  on  a  day  too  stormy  to  fish,  and 
watch  the  girls  and  women  staggering 
under  the  heaped  carriers.  They  even 
allow  their  wives  to  dig  the  bait  while  they 
smoke  and  lazily  clean  up  their  boats. 

But  some  of  the  younger  women  retain 
the  feminine  instinct.  With  the  Woman- 
who-worries  I  had  walked  to  Etang  du 
Nord,  on  the  north  side  of  Grindstone  Is- 
land, to  secure  some  fishing  scenes.  In 
that  village  there  was  no  striking  induce- 
ment for  a  woman  who  was  not  broken  in, 
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to  wander  further  along  the  shore  than 
the  edge  of  the  houses.  The  Norder  has 
the  uncomfortable  habit  of  cleaning  his 
fish  on  the  shore  and  trusting  to  the  tide 
to  scavenge.  But  its  scavenger  corps  evi- 
dently lacks  organization  and  system, 
judging  from  the  two-foot  bank  of  fish 
cleanings  that  maintains  a  permanent  di- 
vision between  the  high  and  the  low-tide 
driveways. 

To  the  Woman-who-worries,  remaining 
alone  beyond  the  fish-cleaning  lines,  there 
came  tripping  down  with  feminine  pride 
a  young  woman,  conspicuously  arrayed 
for  the  occasion  in  striking  waist  and  huge 
lace  collar.  Onlv  a  few  minutes  pre^dous- 
ly  she  had  been  visible  at  a  door  in  typical 
fish-wife  garb.  But  now  she  approached 
with  all  the  confidence  of  her  distinctive 
attire,  and  calmly  surv^eyed  the  mainland 
costume.  A  young  man  rose  from  the 
steps  of  a  bait-house  and  walked  briskly 
across  to  the  *wo  women. 

"That  your  man?"  he  asked,  pointing 
along  the  shore  to  me. 

The  Woman-who-worries  was  forced 
under  the  circumstances  to  acknowledge 
me. 
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"  Whgre  the   remiins   of  wrecked  hulls  lie    waiting." 

"That's  my  girl !"  he  said  proudly,  nod- 
ding at  the  gay  waist.  And  the  girl 
preened  herself  and  turned  to  expose  a 
new  elevation. 

But  there  are  other  women  on  the  Is- 
lands. Over  at  Amherst  live  four  sisters, 
the  only  English  women  on  that  Island. 
For  years  unknown  in  number  to  ordin- 
ary knowledge,  they  and  their  parents 
have  dwelt  on  the  same  point  of  land — 
Shea's  Point,  it  is  called,  after  them.  All 
around  the  Point  the  four  sisters  can  look 
down  upon  the  remnants  of  wrecks  that 
have  blown  ashore 
before  their  eyes  for 
many  years,  in  *he 
wild  storms  of  the 
Gulf.  For  forty 
years,  and  more,  they 
and  their  mother 
have  provided  the 
only  accommodation 
for  visitors;  and  in 
token  of  it  they 
show  with  pride 
an  ancient,  velvet- 
backed  autograph 
album  that  has  been 
the  only  register  of 
kind  words  left 
them.  They  are  not 
young,  but  their  hos- 


pitality remains  fresher  than  their  faces. 
It  never  grows  stiff,  or  weak,  or  weary,  as 
their  old  bones  shall  some  day. 

Their  father  was  a  fish  merchant,  the 
squire  of  the  Island,  but  at  his  death,  his 
daughters  could  not  continue  the  fish 
business,  and  so  the  eldest  has  taken  for 
her  special  care  the  old  store,  where  she 
makes  her  share  of  the  expenses  by  deal- 
ing out  candy,  spools  and  groceries.  Her 
stock  is  not  large,  but  the  other  stores  see 
that  she  never  runs  out  of  supplies. 

When  the  ill-fated  Lunenburg,  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  present  steamship,  left  Am- 
herst on  the  trip  that  was  unwillingly 
changed  from  the  second  last  one  of  the 
season  to  its  last  for  all  time,  Mary  Shea 
enquired  anxiously  of  the  owner  of  the 
boat  what  she  would  do  if  the  boat  was 
unable  to  get  back  from  the  mainland  be- 
fore winter. 

"Rest  assured,  we'll  get  back,"  he 
answered  lightly. 

But  Mary  was  not  satisfied.  She  had 
seen  many  Magdalen  winters. 

And  Leslie,  to  relieve  her  anxiety,  turn- 
ed to  the  manager  of  his  store.  "If  we 
should  not  get  back,  give  Mary  all  she 
wants,"  he  ordered.  Thus  the  old  store 
was  not  closed  that  winter. 

"And,"  concluded  Mary,  as  she  told  me 
of  that  terrible  wreck  off  West  Point  light- 
house, "you  could  travel  the  four  globes 
and  not  find  a  nicer  man." 

The  sisters  have  erected  a  new  three- 
storey  house  just  above  the  old  one,  but 
nothing  would  induce  them  to  tear  down 
the  squatty  old  affair  their  father  built 
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and  their  mother  adorned.  In  imitation 
of  the  prints  they  have  seen  of  modern 
summer  hotels,  the  new  one  has  a  veran- 
dah across  the  entire  front,  approached 
by  imposing  st^ps  and  backed  by  a  glass- 
surrounded  door.  It  is  the  largest  house 
on  the  Islands,  as  befits  the  dignity  of  its 
use ;  and  within  its  parlor  is  one  of  the  two 
or  three  organs  that  have  been  the  marvel 
of  the  Islanders.  Even  before  I  looked  at 
the  titles  of  the  sheets  of  music  on  the 
rack,  I  knew  what  I  would  find:  "Sweet 
Marie,"  "He  Never  Smiled  Again," 
"Break  the  News  to  Mother,"  "My  Sweet- 
heart Went  Down  With  the  Maine," 
"Aft«r  the  Ball,"  "In  the  Gloaming," 
"Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  and  the  "Maid- 
en's Prayer."  The  organ  was  never  heard 
during  my  visit,  but  the  tone  it  gave  the 
surroundings  was  considered  sufficient  to 
justify  its  presence. 

On  every  piece  of  furniture  was  a 
"tidy,"  on  the  floors  were  thick,  variegat- 
ed, hooked  rugs,  on  the  rugs  were  hand- 
worked foot-stools,  and  on  the  wall  a  de- 
sign of  roses  worked  out  in  sea  shells.  One 
of  the  sisters  attended  to  the  wants  of  her 
few  guests;  the  others  cooked  in  a  small 
detached  shanty,  weeded  vegetables  and 
carried  the  water  from  the  old  pump  in 
the  older  house. 

It  was  a  pleasant  place  to  rest,  from  the 
eight  o'clock  breakfast  bell  to  the  golden 
sunset,  and  on  into  the  gleaming  moon- 
light. Just  before  the  sun  set  behind  the 
low  sandbar  far  away  across  Pleasant  Bay, 
one  of  the  sisters  would  scurry  around 
after  a  few  gadabout  turkeys,  reluctant 
to  leave  the  evening  peace.  A  lamb  bleat- 
ed plaintively  from  its  rope  fastening  near 
the  edge  of  the  clifiF,  and  another  sister 
ran  to  calm  it  with  a  tin  of  water.  That 
lamb  was  destined  to  supply  the  winter's 
meat,  and  its  imnortant  position  in  the 
household  economy  could  not  be  neglect- 
ed. A  cow  stood  hopelesslv  gazing  from 
the  only  unfenced  side  of  its  field,  down, 
down,  sixty  feet  to  the  ocean's  edge,  where 
the  ugly  ribs  of  the  wrecked  hulls  lav 
waiting  for  the  storm  to  tear  away  a  few 
more  planks. 

Later,  we  sat  on  the  verandah,  in  a 
moonlight  that   rivalled   the   day.     The 


large,  yellow  orb  looked  down  on  the  sleep- 
ing Island  from  the  southeast,  casting  a 
lonesome  radiance  full  of  shadows  over  the 
anchored  fishing  fleet.  Below  us  the  fish- 
houses  were  wrapped  in  early  slumber. 
A  charette  rattled  clumsily  down  the 
road,  the  Httle  pony  lazily  responding  to 
the  woman  returning  over-late  from  the 
farm  work.  One  of  the  Shea  sisters  crept 
quietly  out  of  the  shadows  by  the  gate 
on  her  way  back  from  the  Catholic  church 
where  she  had  been  preparing  for  the  next 
day's  services;  her  "nice,  fine  evening," 
and  "good  night"  were  what  we  had  been 
waiting  for  before  retiring. 

A  wind  blew,  strong,  through  the  bed- 
room window,  but  its  mildness  enticed  to 
one  last  look  over  Pleasant  Bay  in  the 
wonderful  moonlight.  Just  a  stone's  throw 
distant  two  old  masts  protruded  from  the 
water,  silent  reminders  of  other  condi- 
tions, when  the  moon  did  not  shine,  and 
the  water  was  rippling  to  more  than  a 
summer  breeze.  Out  there,  a  dark  shadow 
glided  slowly  along  in  the  moonlight  and 
stopped.  For  a  moment  it  swung;  and 
then  the  side-lights  of  an  anchored  boat 
told  of  the  fisherman  who  had  wandered 
to  over-distant  fishing  grounds,  and  was 
willing  to  risk  his  boat  under  the  cliffs 
to  save  the  time  of  tacking  into  the  fish- 
ing harbor  further  over. 

Four  hours  later,  at  one  in  the  morning, 
the  fish-houses  would  be  alive  again  with 
fishermen  preparing  for  the  day's  fishing. 
And  the  women  would  hurriedly  clean 
up  the  breakfast  dishes,  hitch  the  ponies 
and  hasten  to  their  tasks  on  the  farms. 
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IT  IS  ALL  very  well  for  a  motorist  to 
loG  able  to  'take  a  spin'  whenever  he 
pleases  but,  unless  he  has  an  objective, 
his  motoring  will  lack  a  great  deal  of  the 
pleasure  of  which  the  sport  is  capable. 
To  go  over  and  over  the  same  roads,  time 
after  time,  until  every  fence  and  hedge, 
every  hill  and  valley  is  as  familiar  as  his 
own  front  door,  may  be  healthy  and  in- 
vigorating, but  it  is  certainly  not  very 
cheerful.  What  humanity  wants  is  vari- 
ety,— something  new  and  different  from 
one's  ordinary  surroundings.  And  this 
is  just  what  the  automobile  makes  possi- 
ble, if  it  is  put  to  its  greatest  use. 

Hitherto,  if  a  man  wanted  a  change  of 
air  or  of  scene,  he  must  needs  travel  away 
from  home  by  train  or  boat  running  on 
fixed  schedules  and  giving  no  opportuni- 
ties for  taking  in  attractive  sights  on  the 
way.  Or  he  mio;ht  hire  a  horse  and  drive 
for  a  limited  distance  into  the  country. 
Both  ways  of  travel  had  their  limitations. 
But  the  automobile  supplies  just  what 
each  of  these  modes  of  travel  lack.  Like 
the  train  it  is  capable  of  covering  long 
distances;  at  the  same  time  it  enables  the 
tourist  to  stop  and  investigate  whenever 
he  feels  like  it,  just  as  if  he  were  driving  a 
horse. 

No  one  can  really  appreciate  the  cap- 
abilities of  an  automobile  for  providing; 
real  downright  pleasure  until  he  goes  on 
tour  into  a  new, and  untried  country.  To 
start  off  in  the  morning  and  spin  along 
through  fresh  scenes  of  rural  beauty,  past 
villages  and  towns,  beside  lakes  or  rivers 
or  the   ocean  itself,    through    woods  and 


valleys,  is  to  understand  something  of  the 
thrill  that  made  the  blood  of  the  ancient 
explorers  tingle.  Another  advantage  is 
that  while  it  conveys  you  rapidly  to  new 
scenes,  it  never  compels  you  to  stop  in  a 
place  that  you  do  not  like,  unless,  of 
course,  you  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  a  breakdown.  If  the  country 
through  which  you  are  passing  is  dull  and 
uninteresting,  you  can  speed  away  to  finer 
stretches. 

You  cannot  do  all  this,  however,  if  you 
trust  only  to  the  stars  to  guide  you.  The 
best  of  guide  books  should  always  be  taken 
along  and,  better  still,  should  be  studied 
carefully  before  setting  out  on  the  tour. 
The  man  who  attempts  to  tour  by  "dead" 
reckoning  is  bound  to  have  experiences 
that  will  require  a  picturesque  vocabulary 
to  describe.  The  ordinary  atlas  or  map 
should  be  avoided  for  while  it  shows  the 
location  of  towns  and  cities,  it  gives  abso- 
lutely no  useful  information  about  the 
roads.  To  rely  on  information  picked  up 
on  the  way  from  "natives,"  is  liable  to 
lead  one  into  difficulties.  He  is  a  notori- 
ous miscalculator  of  distances,  is  the 
"native,"  and  his  opinion  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  roads  is  nearly  always  erroneous 
because  he  judges  them  by  his  own  re- 
quirements. It  is  a  safe  rule  to  observe, 
that  the  best  of  road  maps  and  the  most 
complete  of  guide  books  should  always  be 
included  in  the  automobile  kit.  There 
are  several  of  these  issued  in  Canada  and 
in  all  the  principal  cities  special  guide 
books  for  the  surrounding  country  are  to 
be  had. 
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What  to  take  aboard  the  machine  on 
the  tour!  It  is  the  tendency  of  the  inex- 
perienced to  take  'unnecessary'  things. 
Except  on  routes  where  comfortable  stop- 
ping places  are  few  and  far  between  a 
suit  case  should  hold  all  personal  necessi- 
ties. A  trunk  packed  with  changes  of 
clothing  and  other  desiderata  can  be  shi]>- 
ped  along  ahead  to  points  where  longer 
stops  are  scheduled.  Even  the  space  taken 
up  by  a  compact  automobile  trunk  wouM, 
in  most  cases,  be  better  given  over  to  an 
extra  supply  of  gasoline,  oil  and  such 
vital  requisites,  unless  the  car  is  a  very 
large  one.  Vital  parts  of  the  motor,  car- 
buretor, and  ignition  system,  which  can- 
not readily  be  obtained  en  route,  should 
invariably  be  given  preference  to  luggage. 
If  the  trip  is  to  be  made  through  rough 
country,  pulley  and  tackle  should  be  taken 
along  for  emergencies,  as  well  as  two 
jacks,  as  one  never  knows  when  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  jack  the  car  out  of  a  hole. 
If  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  car  being  left 
in  the  open  over  night  a  rubber  cover  is 
a  splendid  adjunct. 

Now  it  is  true  that  there  are  tours  and 
tours.  One  may  follow  the  beaten  tracks 
of  commerce  and  sleep  every  night  in  a 
comfortable  hotel  or  one  may  diverge  in- 
to wilder  regions  and  camp  out  over  night. 
The  latter  course  is  adventurous  and  re- 
quires special  equipment.  The  very  es- 
sence of  "automobile  cruising"  as  it  called 
is  to  be  able  to  strike  or  pitch  camp  quick- 
ly so  that  you  may  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
long  range  which  the  car  gives  you.  It  is 
advisable  to  choose  the  special  automobile 
tents  with  telescoping  steel  poles  and  steel 
tent  pins,  which  are  great  time-savers. 
They  go  up  with  one  operation,  water- 
proof, floor  cloth  and  all,  the  guy  ropes 
being  made  taut  to  the  steering  column 
and  wheels  of  the  car.  Very  complete 
and  extremely  stowable  cooking  outfits 
can  be  procured  and  in  hot  weather  a  re- 
frigerator basket  may  be  stowed  some- 
where to  carrj^  butter,  fresh  meat  and  other 
perishable  food.  A  five  or  ten  pound  as- 
sortment of  staple  foods  should  also  be 
taken  along.  Equipped  with  such  an  out- 
fit, or  at  least  its  essential  items,  the  motor- 
ist is  prepared  to  undertake  a  most  enjoy- 
able motor  cruise.  Once  tried  it  will  he 
repeated  many  times. 

Canada  afi'ords  opportunities  for  a  great 
variety  of  motor  tours  of  both  varieties 


described.  From  Nova  Scotia  to  British 
Columbia  the  country  is  full  of  attractive 
routes.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  long 
distance  run  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Grand  Trunk  auto  route  from  Detroit  to 
Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  Quebec,  covering  a 
mileage  of  836  miles  and  passing  through 
London,  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Kingston, 
Montreal,  Three  Rivers  and  Quebec.  This 
is  a  main  highway  and  the  road  will  be 
found  to  be  as  good  as  anything  in  Can- 
ada, with  few  exceptions.  From  the  dif- 
ferent cities  mentioned  there  are  further 
opportunities  for  making  runs  north  and 
south  through  very  interesting  country. 
In  Quebec  there  is  a  delightful  region  in 
the  Eastern  Townships  where  there  is  the 
finest  of  scenery.  New  Brunswick  pre- 
sents the  valley  of  the  St.  John  River  and 
in  Nova  Scotia  there  are  excellent  roads  in 
the  western  counties  and  around  Truro 
and  Halifax.  In  the  West,  of  course,  the 
scenery  is  less  varied,  though  none  the  less 
pleasing  until  the  mountains  are  reached. 

It  is  important  for  tourists  to  know  and 
understand  their  legal  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities. The  laws  governing  the  run- 
ning of  automobiles  are  provincial  enact- 
ments and  vary  from  province  to  pro\dnce 
If  there  be  any  intention  to  go  from  one 
province  into  another,  it  is  advisable  to 
take  careful  note  of  the  law  in  the  second 
province."  In  the  matter  of  speed  for  in- 
stance, the  Ontario  law  allows  ten  miles 
in  cities,  towns  and  villages;  in  Quebec  it 
is  nine  miles.  In  Upper  Canada  vehicles 
pass  to  the  right;  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces they  go  to  the  left.  In  some  prov- 
inces only  one  light  is  required ;  in  others 
two  white  forward  and  one  red  reverse 
are  necessary. 

The  touring  autoist  is  entitled  to  free- 
dom from  unlawful  annoyance  and  to  a 
liberty  of  the  road  consistent  with  the 
public  safety.  His  right  to  be  left  alone 
if  he  is  within  the  laws  should  be  enforc- 
ed, not  only  for  his  own  sake  but  the  bene- 
fit of  other  autoists,  thereby  creating  re- 
spect for  the  road  rights  of  the  automobile. 
But  every  endeavor  should  be  made  not 
to  create  prejudice  against  the  automobile 
by  failing  to  respect,  fully,  the  rights  of 
animal-drawn  vehicles,  and  other  users  of 
the  highway. 

A  point  to  remember  when  you  are  held 
up  for  alleged  violation  of  the  speed  limit 
b  that  it  is  not  your  part  to  show  that  you 
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did  not  exceed  the  limit.  The  accuser 
must  undertake  to  show  this.  You  are 
presumed  innocent  by  the  Law  and  have  a 
right  to  insist  upon  the  benefit  of  this 
presumption  until  it  is  shown  that  you 
have  violated  the  code.  It  is  always  safe 
to  insist  upon  your  legal  rights  being  res- 
pected but  do  not  carry  the  argument  too 
far  when  it  is  plain  that  you  are  in  the 
wrong.  Insist  that  none  other  than  prop- 
er evidence  be  used  against  you. 

Finally  it  is  always  of  advantage  when 
contemplating  motor  tours  to  take  out  a 
membership  in  one  of  the  provincial 
motor  clubs.  These  organizations  have 
been  formed  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  motoring  fraternity,  and  anyone 
owning  a  motor  and  using  the  roads  will 
be  lacking  in  a  proper  appreciation  of 
what  these  motor  leagues  are  doing  if  he 
fails  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  sup- 


port. They  are  the  strenuous  advocates 
of  good  roads.  They  look  after  the  neces- 
sary marking  of  the  routes.  They  see  that 
legislation  considers  the  rights  of  the  mot- 
orists. In  fact  they  are  very  necessary 
and  useful. 

And  now  that  the  summer  season  is 
here  and  the  country  is  at  its  best,  let 
every  owner  of  a  touring  car  make  up  his 
mind  that  he  will  adopt  this  means  of  en- 
joying a  holiday.  There  are  many  tours 
which  he  can  essay,  both  long  and  short, 
smooth-running  or  more  difficult.  With 
tlie  proper  equipment  and  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  road  he  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  undertake  anything.  Those  who 
have  not  yet  invested  in  a  car  will  per- 
haps see  in  this  feature  of  motoring  a  good 
reason  why  it  would  be  worth  their  while 
to  purchase  one. 


"SUNSET  ON  THE  ROCKIES" 


Watch!  'tis  the  flash  of  sunlight  gleaming, 

On   Nature's  fortress  gray; 
The  flight  of  the  silver  arrows  streaming. 

That  challenge  the  dark'ning  way; 
Soon  will  the  silence  and  the  dreaming, 

Rest  where  was  day. 

List!  'tis  the  march  of  shadows  creeping. 

From  tranquil  valleys  low ; 
O'er  foaming  torrent  boldly  leaping. 

Or  stealing  forward  slow; 
Where  sentry  firs  with  shrouded  forms  are  sleeping, 

'Mid  cloud  and   -snow. 

Spencer  Freer. 
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Engineering  in  Agriculture  as  it  Affects  Competition 
Between  Canada  and  the  United   States 


WE  reproduce  the  following  articJe 
exactly  as  it  appears  in  Cassier's 
Magazine.  This  publication  deals 
largely  with  engineering  matters  and  in 
a  technical  way.  But  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  A.  W,  Day  is  not  only  timely, 
but  well  written.  As  the  editor  of  Cas- 
sier's points  out  in  an  editorial  head-not€, 
this  article  is  very  pertinent,  in  view  of 
the  closer  trade  relations  which  may  soon 
be  consummated  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Of  course,  Mr.  Day  writes  from  an 
American  standpoint  and  Canadians  may 
discount  some  of  his  statements. 

There  is  probably  no  department  of  in- 
dustry in  which  the  use  of  power-operated 
machinery  for  the  saving  of  time  and 
labor  and  for  the  increase  of  capacity  and 
output  has  been  less  evident  than  in  agri- 
culture. Compare  the  production  of  the 
raw  material  of  foodstuffs  with  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber,  steel,  textiles,  and  even 
building  materials,  and  the  difference  in 
the  utilization  of  power  instantly  appears. 
In  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  wa- 
terways, as  well  as  in  the  operations  of 
land  drainage,  the  heavily-powered 
dredges  and  excavators  are  everywhere  in 
evidence,  supplemented  by  locomotives, 
cars  and  track. 

We  now  have  two  great  agricultural 
countries,  neighbors  and  competitors, 
rapidly  becoming  alive  to  the  tremendous 
possibilities  of  a  wider  use  of  power  ma- 
chinery in  their  fundamental  develop- 
ment, in  the  production  of  the  food  by 


which  not  only  their  own  people,  but  a 
large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  to 
be  sustained. 

In  the  United  States  the  farming  area 
occupied  at  the  present  time  comprises 
nearly  315,000  square  miles,  or  about  two 
hundred  million  acres,  and,  in  view  of 
these  figures,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  the  importance  of  power-operated 
machinery  as  an  economical  factor  in  agri- 
culture has  not  been  more  fully  realized. 
It  is  true  that  the  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  show  that  modern 
improved  mechanism  is  in  operation  on 
about  eight  million  acres  of  cultivated 
soil,  but  this  means  only  about  4  per  cent, 
of  the  farming  territory  actually  devoted 
to  crop  production.  The  figures  show  that 
the  remainder  of  this  immense  area  is  still 
cultivated  by  the  use  of  mechanical  ap- 
pliances such  as  the  plow,  harrow,  rake 
and  harv-ester,  but  operated,  not  by  me- 
chanical power,  but  by  the  horse,  the  mule, 
and  sometimes  even  by  manual  effort. 

When  the  results  which  have  been  ac- 
complished by  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery operated  by  steam,  gasoline  or 
electric  power  are  considered,  it  will  be 
fully  demonstrated  that,  even  allowing 
for  greater  first  cost  for  supplies  and  for 
repairs,  the  increase  in  capacity  is  so  great 
as  to  warrant  the  statement  that  one  of 
the  greatest  of  national  wastes  is  that  due 
to  the  tillage  of  the  fields  by  the  old- 
fashioned  methods. 
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Abundant  data  are  available  to  prove 
this  assertion,  for  tests  have  been  made, 
especially  on  the  larger  farms  of  the  west- 
ern States,  and  also  on  the  famous  tule 
lands  of  California,  which  show  the  great 
economy  and  capacity  of  steam  power 
when  applied  to  farm  engine  or  tractor. 
Since  the  tractor  was  placed  in  active  ser- 
vice on  the  farm  in  1900  its  numbers  have 
increased  until  at  the  present  time  nearly 
10,000  are  in  service,  varying  in  horse- 
power according  to  the  work  required.  The 
reason  for  its  popularity  is  that  the  trac- 
tor is  adapted  for  such  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. In  the  plowing  and  cultivation  of 
heavy  lands,  such  as  clay  soil,  and  the 
black  muck  so  abundant  in  the  west,  and 
the  stiff,  sod-covered  prairie,  the  portable 
engine  can  turn  up  the  earth,  drawing  a 
series  of  plows  where  four  horses  could 
not  pull  even  one  implement.  The  daily 
result  in  acres  is,  of  course,  determined 
by  the  power  employed.  The  theoretical 
plowing  capacity  of  the  steam  plow  is 
thirty-eight  acres  a  day  for  the  moldboard 
plow  and  forty-five  acres  for  the  disc,  the 
day  being  twelve  hours  long.  The  daily 
actual  average,  as  gained  from  reports 
made  by  plow  owners,  is  twenty-three 
acres  for  moldboard  plows  in  the  North- 
west and  twenty-six  acres  for  the  disc  plows 
in  the  Southwest.  The  moldboard  plow 
is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  North- 
west and  the  disc  in  the  Southwest. 

As  to  the  service  performed,  steam  en- 
gines used  for  plowing  are  usually  rated 
at  from  20  to  50  horse-power,  from  25  to 
35  being  the  figures  usually.  The  steam 
plowing  engines  weis:h  from  7  to  20  tons, 
and  cost  from  $1,500  to  $3,000.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  the  usual  engine  is  larger, 
averaging  about  60  horse-power,  and  cost- 
ing from  $5,000  to  $6,000.  The  average 
cost  of  the  miscellaneous  equipment  for 
the  steam  plowing  outfit  adds  another 
$500  to  the  investment.  In  California 
some  of  the  owners  of  large  outfits  plow- 
ing nearly  3,500  acres  annuallv  each  esti- 
mate the  average  durability  of  the  outfit 
at  fifteen  years,  or  more  than  50.000  acres 
per  plow,  in  addition  to  threshing  and 
other  work  done  outside  of  plowing  sea- 
sons. A  crew  of  from  three  to  six  men 
is  needed  to  operate  a  large  steam  plow. 
One  is  the  engineer,  whose  pay  ranges 
from  $3  to  $4.75  per  day;  one  guides  the 


engine,  one  fires,  one  looks  after  the  plows, 
one  drives  the  team  that  keeps  the  engine 
supplied  with  water  and  fuel,  and,  in 
many  cases,  a  cook  also  is  carried.  The 
prices  charged  by  traction  .plowing  out- 
fits range  from  75  cents  to  $5  per  acre. 
The  lowest  figures  usually  are  for  stubble 
plowing  and  the  highest  for  breaking  sod. 
The  acre-cost  of  steam  plowing,  as  found 
by  a  comprehensive  investigation,  is  from 
75  cents  to  $1.85 — less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  cost  where  the  horse  and  mule  are 
employed. 

The  plains  of  western  Canada  have  re- 
cently developed  into  wheat  fields  by  this 
aid.  In  1900,  about  the  time  the  tractor 
plow  became  unquestionably  practical, 
there  were  fewer  than  2,500,000  acres  sown 
to  wheat  between  Winnipeg  and  the  moun- 
tains. In  1909  Saskatchewan  alone  had 
4,085,000  acres  sown  to  wheat,  which 
yielded  90,255,000  bushels,  or  more  than 
Manitoba  and  Alberta  combined.  Mani- 
toba had  2,643,111  acres,  which  vielrled 
45,774,707  bushels,  and  Alberta  333,000 
acres,  which  yielded  8,250,000  bushels. 
These  three  provinces  combined  thus  had 
7.058,111  acres,  which  yielded  a  total  of 
114,279,707  bushels,  or  more  wheat  in 
one  year  than  the  entire  German  Empire. 

These  great  tracts  of  Canada  have 
demonstrated  not  merely  the  importance, 
but  the  necessity,  of  power  mechanism. 
Grain  is  grown  on  what  was  formerlv 
prairie  land,  which  is  very  tenacious  and 
of  hard  composition.  Here  and  there  are 
fields  covering  several  hundred  acres,  while 
hundred-acre  fields  are  numerous.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  plow,  cultivate  and 
harvest  these,  even  by  horse-power,  excent 
at  a  great  loss  in  time  and  expense  to  the 
farming  communitv.  Here  is  an  illustra- 
tion in  point.  In  Saskatchewan,  a  section 
of  rich,  wild  sod  land,  640  acres,  was  bro- 
ken in  twenty-two  hours,  three  steam  out- 
fits working  continuously  in  order  to  get 
the  land  plowed  immediately.  A  six-horse 
team,  with  a  gang  plow,  would  have  re- 
ouired  a  month,  Sundays  included,  to  per- 
form the  same  amount  of  work.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  owner  was  able  to  plant 
his  entire  640  acres  at  the  right  time,  in- 
stead of  only  a  small  portion  of  it,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  had  he  depend- 
ed upon  animal  power. 
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Several  types  of  tractors  are  in  use  for 
agriculture.  One  design,  employed  in 
California,  is  noted  for  its  dimensions  and 
performance.  The  largest  size  has  driving 
wheels  8  feet  in  diameter,  with  60  niches 
face  of  tire.  The  lead  wheel  is  five  feet  in 
diameter,  with  48  inches  of  face, 
which  gives  a  tremendous  bearing 
surface,  enabhng  the  engine  to  go 
over  very  soft  ground.  This  engine  de- 
velops 110  horse-power  on  the  crank.^haft, 
and  can  pull  six  gangs  of  plows,  cutting 
a  furrow  each  time  of  about  36  feet  in 
width,  and  traveling  at  the  rate  of  3  mUes 
per  hour.  It  will  also  haul  a  steam  com- 
bined harvester,  clearing  a  swath  35  feet 
in  width.  It  cuts,  threshes,  recleans  and 
sacks  the  graia  from  100  to  125  acres  each 
day  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  30  cents  per 
acre.  A  smaller  size,  used  for  hauling  sup- 
plies and  wagons,  has  a  capacity  of  50 
tons,  depending  upon  the  conditions  to 
overcome.  The  speed  of  the  engines  is 
3  miles  per  hour,  with  or  without  a  load, 
which  is  as  fast  as  deemed  practicable  to 
run  machinery  of  this  class  over  ordinary 
country  roads. 

This  engine,  by  the  Best  Manufacturing 
Company,  is  a  western  design,  and  intend- 
ed for  the  soft,  loose  tule  lands,  its  broad 
wheel  tires  preventing  it  from  sinking  in- 
to the  earth  and  lessening  its  traction. 

Another  western  tractor,  also  employed, 
is  the  Holt,  which  is  manufactured  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  is  intended  not  only  for 
agriculture,  but  for  hauling  farm  and 
freight  wagons  on  the  rough  and  heavy- 
grade  mountain  roads.  Loads  too  heavy 
to  be  hauled  easily  by  the  ordinary  six 
and  eight-horse  freight  teams  can  be  re- 
moved by  the  traction-engine  freighting 
outfit  expeditiously  and  economically. 
They  will  do  heavy  hauling  for  less  than 
half  what  it  costs  to  do  the  same  work 
with  horses,  or,  up  to  100  tons  per  day, 
will  do  the  work  for  less  than  it  could  be 
done  by  means  of  railroads,  as  tests  have 
shown. 

This  tractor  has  an  engine  of  60  horse- 
power and  main  wheels  7  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter,  driven  independently  by  chains 
and  friction  gear,  dispensing  with  any 
equalizing  gear.  The  use  of  main  and 
secondary  chain  gear  permits  a  broken 
link  to  be  readily  replaced  in  case  of 
breakage — an  important  matter  in  the 
field  or  on  the  road.    An  auxiliary  wagon. 


with  an  engine  which  can  take  steam  from 
the  main  boiler  and  be  connected  to  the 
traction  by  chain  and  clutch  gear,  is  used 
to  increase  the  tractive  power  for  steep 
grades  and  extra  heavy  loads.  These  en- 
gines are  arranged  to  use  oil  fuel,  as 
especially  adapted  for  the  locality  and 
conditions  for  which  they  are  most  used, 
or,  by  a  modification  of  the  grate,  they 
may  be  used  for  either  coal  or  wood  fuel. 

These  engines  will  haul  a  load  of  from 
40  to  60  tons,  depending  on  the  character 
of  the  road,  at  a  speed  of  from  2  to  3  miles 
per  hour,  loaded,  and  to  4  miles,  empty, 
ascending  with  a  full  load,  on  good  roads, 
grades  up  to  10  per  cent.,  smaller  loads 
on  proportionately  steeper  grades. 

For  the  small  farm,  ranging  from  50 
to  200  acres,  the  tractor,  if  driven  by  a 
gasoline  engine,  is  an  economical  and 
really  necessary  source  of  power,  since  it 
is  self-propelled  and  can  be  utilized  in  so 
many  different  agricultural  processes.  This 
type  of  tractor,  designed  by  the  experts  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company, 
makes  a  new  era  in  power  application  to 
agriculture,  and  is  already  in  service  both 
in  America  and  in  Europe.  Its  advan- 
tages over  steam  power  include  higher  ef- 
ficiency, economy  and  convenience. 

One  manufacturer  builds  three  types  of 
vapor-driven  tractors,  ranging  from  12  to 
20  horse-power.  A  brief  description  of  the 
smallest  gives  an  idea  of  what  gasoline 
power  means  to  the  farmer  in  efficiency 
and  economy.  The  engine  is  a  regular 
12-horse-power  engine  mounted  on  two 
channel-steel  sills  of  great  strength  and 
durability.  To  this  main  frame  is  bolted 
the  sub-frame,  reinforced  by  two  angles 
to  make  the  frame  rigid  and  prevent 
twisting,  and  also  to  keep  all  gears  and 
boxes  in  accurate  alignment.  At  the  front 
end  of  the  main  frame  is  the  bolster, 
which  connects  with  the  front  axle  by 
means  of  a  ball  and  socket.  The  axle  is 
arched,  and  is  provided  with  very  sub- 
stantial truss  rods,  making  it  capable  of 
withstanding  any  twisting  or  jarring  to 
which  it  may  be  subjected.  The  dri\4ng 
wheels  are  56  inches  in  diameter  and  have 
a  16-inch  face.  To  this  16-inch  face  are 
riveted  cleats,  which  provide  ample  trac- 
tion when  going  through  mud  or  over 
soft  ground.  Extra  mud  legs  are  also 
provided,  to  be  used  when  working  under 
extremely  bad  conditions. 
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The  power  is  transmitted  from  the  en- 
gine crankshaft  to  the  drive  wheels  by  only 
two  sets  of  pinions  and  gears.  The  two 
speeds  are  obtained  by  two  gears  on  the 
clutch  sleeve  located  on  the  engine  crank- 
shaft. Wh«n  using  the  slow  speed,  the 
smaller  gear  is  selected  and  moved  into 
the  mesh  with  the  larger  gear  on  the 
countershaft.  To  obtain  the  fast  speed, 
the  small  gear  is  moved  out  of  mesh  and 
the  large  gear  is  moved  into  mesh  with 
the  smaller  gear  on  the  countershaft.  The 
gears  are  controlled  by  hand  levers,  and 
are  provided  with  notches  to  hold  each 
gear  in  its  respective  place.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  have  two  speeds  in  mesh  at  one 
time.  These  gears  are  also  so  arranged 
that,  when  the  engine  is  doing  belt  work, 
all  of  the  gears  may  be  thrown  out  of 
mesh.  They  then  revolve  as  idle  gears 
with  the  engine.  The  reverse  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  friction  gear,  which 
is  mounted  on  a  hollow  eccentric. 

This  tractor  is  adapted  for  all  light 
work,  such  as  found  on  the  average  small 
farm.  It  will  draw  two  or  three  plows. 
It  proves  satisfactory  for  operating  small 
threshing  machines,  shredders,  buskers, 
shellers,  and  many  other  machines.  The 
second  speed  with  which  it  is  provided 
permits  the  tractor  to  move  these  machines 
at  the  same  speed  as  would  a  team  of 
horses.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  haul- 
ing purposes,  and  drawing  binders.  The 
friction  clutch  is  smaller  in  diameter  than 
the  regular  friction  pulley  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  negine,  so  that  when  this  fric- 
tion clutch  is  used  as  a  belt  pulley  the 
tractor  is  actually  provided  with  two  pul- 
leys of  different  diameter,  both  of  which 
may  be  used  at  one  time. 

The  capacity  of  the  20  horse-power 
tractor  is  best  shown  by  the  discovery  that, 
when  in  service,  it  develops  enough  power 
to  haul  four  16-inch  plows  or  a  load  of 
6^2  tons;  but,  like  the  others,  it  can  be 
employed  for  many  other  operations  on  a 
farm,  even  to  operating  the  cream  separa- 
tors in  the  dairy,  churning  the  butter,  and 
cutting  the  hay  and  corn  for  ensilage, 
when  attached  to  the  necessary  imple- 
ments. The  gasoline  tractor  is  another 
revolution  in  power  application  that  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
future. 

The  greatest  invention  to  further  agri- 
cultural progress  and  prosperity  has  been 


the  evolution  of  the  harvester,  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  grain  fields  throughout  the 
world.  From  the  days  of  the  McCormick, 
the  genius  who  first  conceived  it,  the 
changes  in  the  mechanism  have  indeed 
been  remarkable.  Ten  years  elapsed  be- 
fore the  farmers  who  studied  McCormick's 
idea  were  convinced  that  it  was  practical, 
such  was  the  prejudice  inspired  by  ignor- 
ance of  the  soil  tillers.  To-day  more  than 
400,000  machines,  representing  several 
types  of  horse  harvesters,  are  in  use,  in 
addition  to  composite  machines  hauled 
and  operated  by  the  tractor,  which  furn- 
ishes power  not  merely  for  cutting  the 
wheat  crop,  but  for  storing  it  in  the  re- 
ceiving wagons,  operating  the  thresher, 
and  also  the  machinery  which  bags  the 
grain  for  storage,  a  crew  of  only  three 
men  being  needed  besides  the  engineer. 
The  harvester  alone  does  the  work  of 
twenty  men. 

The  separate  threshing  machine  driven 
by  belting  from  the  portable  steam  en- 
gine is  still  a  familiar  sight  in  the  wheat 
fields  of  the  smaller  farms  in  the  middle 
and  central  western  States;  but  with  the 
opening  of  the  huge  wheat  ranches  of  the 
west  there  has  been  developed  and  brought 
to  a  very  practical  standard  a  combined 
harvester  and  threshing  machine.  These 
machines  cut,  thresh  and  sack  the  grain 
at  one  operation.  As  they  travel  through 
the  field,  one  sees  the  cutting  bar,  15  to 
25  feet  in  length,  slicing  its  way  through 
the  standing  grain,  and,  on  the  other  side, 
he  witnesses  the  steady  delivery  of  the 
grain  in  sacks  ready  to  be  hauled  to  the 
railway  elevator.  The  cutting  bar  is  25 
feet  long,  the  separator  or  thresher  mea- 
sures 54  inches,  and  has  a  capacity  for 
cutting  and  threshing  65  to  100  acres  of 
wheat  per  day,  the  amount  depending  up- 
on the  condition  of  the  grain  to  be  har- 
vested. 

As  a  matter  of  comparison  between  the 
power-propelled  and  the  horse-drawn  ma- 
chines, it  may  be  noted  that  the  cutting 
bar  of  the  horse-hauled  harvester  is  16 
feet  long  and  the  thresher  measures  36 
inches,  and  it  can  cut  from  35  to  40  acres 
per  day. 

The  harvesting  expenses,  when  using 
the  steam  harvester,  are  from  35  cents  to 
50  cents  per  acre,  while  the  horse-drawn 
machine  operates  at  an  expense  of  from 
50  to  70  cents  per  acre. 
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Relative  to  the  early  importance  of 
grass-cutting  and  grain-reaping  machin- 
ery, in  1840  there  were  three  reapers  made, 
and  less  than  that  number  of  people  were 
employed  upon  them.  In  1845  fifty  peo- 
ple were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
500  machines.  In  1850  the  production 
had  increased  to  3,000,  and  in  1860  20,- 
000  machines  were  produced,  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  2,000  people  were 
employed.  About  the  year  1880,  shortly 
after  the  automatic  cord  binder  was  per- 
fected, there  was  an  immediate  and  mark- 
ed increase  in  the  output.  In  1885  more 
than  100,000  self-binding  harvesters  were 
sold,  in  addition  to  no  less  than  150,000 
reapers  and  mowers,  20,000  hands  be- 
ing engaged  in  their  production. 

This  advance  in  the  farm-machine  in- 
dustry seems  remarkable ;  but  the  increas- 
ed output  has  been  far  from  keeping  pace 
with  settlement  of  vacant  farm  land,  espe- 
cially in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  While  the  steam  and  gasoline  trac- 
tor are  associated  with  modern  agriculture, 
the  inventor  has  also  greatly  improved 
other  devices  needed  for  farm  work.  The 
modern  threshing  machine  is  equipped 
with  an  automatic  band  cutter,  self-feed- 
er, automatic  weighing  and  sacking  de- 
vice and  pneumatic  swinging  straw  stack- 
er, the  necessary  power  to  operate  all  of 
these  being  either  a  gasoline  or  steam  trac- 
tion engine.  By  the  old  method  of  han- 
dling wheat  the  time  required  to  produce 
a  bushel  was  three  hours.  The  modern 
harvesting  machines  reduces  this  time  to 
ten  minutes,  the  original  cost  being  17% 
cents  per  bushel,  as  compared  with  3^2 
cents  per  bushel  now.  The  old  threshing 
machine  had  a  capacity  of  175  to  225 
bushels  per  day ;  the  modern  machines  can 
handle  2,000  bushels  and  more  in  the 
same  time. 

A  similar  advance  has  been  made  in 
machines  for  handling  the  hay  crop,  by 
use  of  the  self-dumping  sulky,  steel  hay- 
rake.  This  machine  can  be  operated  by 
a  ten-year-old  boy,  who  can  do  more  and 
better  work  than  could  a  man  using  the 
old  method.  The  hay  tedder  enables  the 
farmer  to  cure  his  hay  quickly,  and  to 
improve  greatly  the  quality  of  the  hay. 
By  means  of  the  hay  loader,  timothy, 
clover  or  alfalfa  can  be  taken  direct  from 
the  swath  and  loaded  on  the  wagon.  With 
the  modern  sweep  rake  the  hay  can  be 


taken  direct  from  the  swath  or  cock  and 
put  into  the  stack  with  the  hay  stacker. 
Extensive  use  is  also  being  made  of  the 
derrick  hay  fork,  especially  when  the  hay 
is  to  put  away  in  the  mow. 

In  the  modern  methods  connected  with 
the  corn  harvest  the  old  custom  of  pulling 
the  ears  from  the  stalks  and  leaving  them 
to  wither  or  rot  in  the  field  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  successful  farmer,  who 
makes  valuable  use  of  every  part  of  the 
plant.  The  seed  is  planted  by  mechanism, 
which  distributes  it  evenly  throughout  the 
field.  The  horse  or  motor-drawn  cultiva- 
tor replaces  the  hand  hoe,  doing  the  work 
far  more  thoroughly  and  more  rapidly. 
When  the  crop  is  matured  the  modern 
corn  binder  cuts  and  binds  the  corn  into 
bundles  ready  to  be  put  in  the  shock.  One 
man  with  a  corn  knife  can  cut  about  one 
acre  of  corn  a  day;  the  modern  corn  bin- 
der cuts  and  binds  six  to  ten  acres  a  day. 
The  binding,  husking,  shredding  of  the 
stalk  and  putting  it  in  the  silo  are  done 
by  machines  that  are  driven  by  belting 
connections  with  the  steam  or  gasoline 
engine.  The  silo,  which  may  be  large 
enough  to  hold  100  tons  of  stock  feed,  has 
a  sheet-iron  pipe  extending  from  the  top, 
ending  in  a  movable  joint.  The  upper 
part  of  the  pipe  opens  to  an  exhaust  fan. 
This  fan,  revolved  from  the  same  source 
of  power,  draws  the  ensilage  through  the 
pipe  without  the  use  of  even  a  pitchfork. 

Fertilizing  a  field  by  the  older  method 
is  attended  with  much  labor  and  needless 
expense,  even  where  the  farmer  uses  barn 
manure,  which  costs  him  nothing.  If  he 
follows  the  old  way,  the  manure  is  slowly 
loaded  into  the  wagon  with  the  familiar 
pit<!hfork,  slowly  hauled  to  the  field,  while 
one  man  unloads  the  wagon  and  another 
spreads  the  fertilizer  over  the  ground.  A 
day  may  be  required  to  cover  an  acre.  If 
the  back  of  the  wagon  was  equipped  with 
the  device  known  as  a  manure-spreader, 
merely  the  pull  of  a  lever  would  set  it  in 
position,  and,  as  the  wagon  moves  along, 
the  spreader  would  automatically  cover 
the  ground  with  an  even  depth  of  the 
manure,  leaving  no  bare  spots  for  the 
plants  to  spring  up  and  die,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  where  the  pitchfork  is  used. 

Late  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  machinery  show  that  the  an- 
nual output  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased from  a  value  of  $112,000,000  in 
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1905  to  oyer  $130,000,000  at  the  present 
time.  This  indicates  that  the  farmer  who 
works  with  his  head  as  well  as  his  hands 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  and 
realizes  the  results  he  can  attain  by  mod- 
ern mechanical  methods.  There  is  no 
question  that  within  ten  years  the  farms 
all  over  the  country  will  be  far  better 
equipped  for  the  growing  of  larger  crops 
to  the  acre  at  a  far  less  expense  than  the 
cost  of  cultivating  a  smaller  acreage  large- 
ly by  manual  labor.  Intensive  farming 
is  the  cause  of  the  farmers'  success,  and 
modern  mechanism  is  an  aid  of  vital  im- 
portance in  attaining  success. 

Ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  few 
invention  more  notable  than  those  which 
concern  the  soil  and  its  products.  The  in- 
ventor has  so  reduced  actual  human  labor 
in  field  and  garden  that  a  man  can  per- 
form nearly  every  operation  required  by 
merely  the  turn  of  a  wheel  here  and  the 
pull  of  a  lever  there  with  one  hand  while 
he  guides  his  horses  with  the  other.  Ho 
can  actually  plow,  cultivate  and  seed  100 
acres  without  walking  a  step,  and,  with 
his  two  or  four  horses  and  machine,  will 
accomplish  as  much  as  a  dozen  or  a  score 
of  men  with  hand  tools.  This  accounts 
for  the  increase  in  the  use  of  agricultural 
machinery,  as  proved  by  the  statistics 
quoted. 

When  one  stops  to  consider  what  these 
figures  mean,  he  can  get  some  conception 


of  how  machinery  is  aiding  in  the  indus- 
trial revolution  of  agriculture.  Invention 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  demand  for 
labor  and  time-saving  appliances ;  but  this 
demand  has  originated  from  the  desire  of 
the  agriculturist  to  apply  methodical 
ideas,  as  in  other  channels  of  human  ac- 
tivity. As  he  has  studied  his  vocation,  he 
has  realized  the  great  opportunities  of 
which  he  can  take  advantage  if  he  has 
adequate  facilities. 

If  a  man  believes  he  can  make  a  thous- 
and or  five  thousand  dollars  more  by  add- 
ing to  his  acreage,  he  is  strongly  tempted 
to  make  the  addition,  especially  when 
modern  methods  will  give  him  the  desired 
result  without  overwork.  This  is  the  sec- 
ret of  the  expansion  of  many  of  the  west- 
ern farms  to  their  present  size,  some  ag- 
gregating 50,000  acres  under  cultivation. 
Not  all  their  owners  have  succeeded,  but 
many  have  done  so,  and  the  stories  of  the 
rural  capitalists  who  direct  operations 
from  their  automobiles  and  drive  over 
their  places  behind  teams  of  thorough- 
breds, have  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in 
them,  as  the  camera  proves.  But  they  are 
of  the  class  who  use  their  heads  more  than 
their  hands,  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
their  property  that  the  president  of  a  cot- 
ton mill  or  of  a  foundry  does  to  his  in- 
dustry. 


The  Lack  of  Privacy  in  the  American  Home 


ANOTHER  man's  point  of  view  is  al- 
ways interesting  and  when  an  Eng- 
Ush  person  writes  of  American 
homes — and  Canadian  homes  are  some- 
what like  those  to  the  south — it  is  inter- 
esting to  pause  and  examine  the  essay. 
Mary  Mortimer  Maxwell  writes  charming- 
ly on  this  subject  in  the  National  Review, 
as  follows: 

The  typical  American  home  has  every 
comfort,  every  convenience,  almost  every 
charm  except  one.  This  one  thing  lack- 
ing, according  to  the  English  point  of 
view,  is  privacy. 

No  visitor  from  England,  especially  if 
she  be  a  housewife,  can  fail  to  experience 


a  certain  pang  of  discontent  with  the  old- 
time  inconveniences  and  certain  discom- 
forts of  English  housekeeping  when  she 
notes  her  American  cousins  living  in  the 
midst  of  such  contrivances  as  almost  make 
it  possible  to  keep  house  by  machinery 
and  the  turning  of  a  crank.  The  fir.st 
American  "pulley-line"  which  I  saw  fast- 
ed to  a  New  York  kitchen  window  filled 
me  with  awe  as  well  as  admiration,  especi- 
ally when  I  found  a  pretty,  young  mar- 
ried college  graduate  standing  at  the  end 
of  the  pulley-line  hanging  her  family 
wash  on  it  as  she  stood  behind  her  sweet 
lace  kitchen  curtain,  where  she  herself 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  outside,  giving 
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a  twist  to  a  little  hinge  and  then  seeing 
all  those  clothes  swung  out  into  space  to 
dry  in  the  sun  while  the  charming  young 
washerwoman  took  off  her  apron  and 
went  with  me  to  a  matinee.  That  experi- 
ence gave  me  a  feeling  of  indignation 
against  the  London  landlord  who  failed 
to  provide  pulley -lines  and  all  the  other 
things  which  the  New  York  landlord 
"threw  in"  with  the  rent  when  one  hired 
a  flat  or  a  house  over  there. 

Bless  me!  A  goodly  number  of  Eng- 
lish landlords  have  allowed  me  to  supply 
my  own  door-knobs  and  fireplaces,  while 
as  for  gi\dng  me  a  medicine  chest  with 
plate-glass  mirror  door  in  the  bathroom,  a 
quaint  set  of  stationary  wash-tubs  with  lids 
in  the  kitchen  enclosing  hot  and  cold 
water  taps  and  all  such  things — well,  we 
are  all  quite  aware  that  such  things  are 
never  done  in  England,  except  upon  the 
payment  of  a  weirdly  high  premium. 
There  is,  however,  a  certain  amount  of 
lavishness  upon  the  part  of  the  London 
landlord  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
doors;  doors  which  shut  one  room  off  en- 
tirely from  another  room  and  from  the 
passage  or  landing,  thus  giving  to  the  oc- 
cupant of  each  room  a  certain  amount  of 
privacy  and  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  individuahty.  The  Ame- 
rican landlord  is  correspondingly 
stingy  in  the  matter  of  doors. 
Yet  "stingy"  is  not  the  word,  either,  for  T 
am  sure  that  the  prettily  ornamented 
archways,  with  their  carving  and  fret- 
work, which  lead  from  one  room  into  an- 
other, must  cost  more  than  our  ordinary 
English  doors  on  hinges.  Sometimes  one 
finds  these  archways,  especially  in  the 
modern  flats  of  the  large  American  cities, 
connecting  five  rooms,  one  after  the  other, 
and  sometimes  the  effect  is  as  pretty  as 
possible,  it  gives  such  an  air  of  space  and 
grandeur. 

In  an  English  home  occupied  by  per- 
sons^  of  moderate  means  one  is  always 
coming  up  against  a  door  which  se^ems  to 
warn  one  off  approaching  the  premises.  It 
is  very  uncompromising,  that  English 
door,  and  even  though  your  own  sister, 
your  own  mother,  your  own  wife,  or  your 
own  husband  is  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
you  would  not  dream  of  turning  the  knob 
without  first  knocking.  The  fact  is  that 
the  nearer  the  tie  which  unites  you  to  the 
person  behind  that  door,  the  less  likely 


you  are  to  intrude  your  presence  when  you 
are  not  sure  of  a  welcome.  So  you  knock, 
and  you  wait  to  hear  a  voice  you  love  say, 
"Do  come  in!"  or  "No,  dear,  not  now. 
Don't  disturb  me.  I  want  to  be  alone." 
"What!  that  formahty  between  husband 
and  wife,  mother  and  daughter,  father 
and  son !"  the  American  woman  exclaims, 
and  she  puts  down  the  English  as  being 
"stiff  in  home  relations."  But  we  know 
it  is  not  "stiffness"  nor  even  real  "formal- 
ity."   It  is  but  delicacy  and  courtesy. 

I  cannot  fancy  a  well-bred  English 
child  entering  a  mother's  room  in  the 
hearty,  bouncing,  familiar  manner  of  the 
average  American  boy  and  girl,  who,  hav- 
ing no  privacy  of  their  own,  have  never 
been  taught  that  other  persons  want  priv- 
acy, and  know  nothing  of  the  real  signi- 
ficance of  the  knock  and  the  answering 
"Come  in !"  Scores  of  times  I  have  visited 
American  mothers  whose  children  have 
bounded,  unannounced,  into  bed-room  or 
dressing-room  every  afternoon  as  soon 
as  they  returned  from  school.  The  moth- 
ers took  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  So  did 
the  children.  These  same  little  boys  and 
girls,  too,  have  a  way  of  going  to  mother's 
dressing-table  drawer  when  they  happen 
to  want  a  handkerchief  or  a  collar;  they 
pick  up  her  toilet  soap  and  use  it;  they 
comb  their  hair  with  her  comb,  brush 
their  clothes  with  her  bonnet-whisk.  Their 
father's  toilet  accessories  they  pick  up  and 
use  with  the  same  lack  of  respect  for  in- 
dividual rights.  They  are  little  socialists 
of  the  worst  kind,  living  in  the  belief  that 
all  family  things  are  held  in  common  by 
every  member  of  it.  Indeed,  very  fre- 
quently in  really  nice,  well-to-do  families 
the  children  are  not  supplied  with  all  the 
requisites  of  a  proper  toilet.  Mother 
brushes  and  combs  their  hair  with  her 
own  comb  and  brush,  wipes  their  faces 
with  her  own  towel,  allows  them  to  go  to 
her  manicure  case  and  use  her  file  and 
scissors. 

"Will  you  please  lend  me  your  brush?" 
asked  a  little  boy  of  me  one  afternoon.  I 
was  the  guest  of  his  mother  for  a  week-end 
\nsit  in  a  beautiful  suburb  of  Chicago,  and 
he  stood  in  my  bedroom  doorwav. 
"Brush?"  I  said  interrogatively.  "What 
kind  of  brush,  mv  dear?"  "Hair-brush  I" 
he  answered.  "Mother's  sick  with  a  head- 
ache, and  so  I  can't  go  in  her  room  to 
get  it."     "How  did  you  lose  your  own 
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hair-brush?"  I  asked.  "Of  course,  you 
have  had  a  nice  one  of  your  own?" 
"Haven't  got  any  brush.  Never  had  one 
of  my  own,  I  guess!"  was  his  answer.  He 
was  eight  years  old,  and  his  father  was  a 
professional  man  with  at  least  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  income,  and  his 
mother  was  a  gentlewoman  and  a  univer- 
sity graduate  with  a  degree.  In  England 
I  have  never  been  brought  into  contact 
with  a  child  who  made  a  practice  of  us- 
ing his  mother's  hair-brush,  except  among 
the  poorest  classes. 

This  little  American  boy  who  had  no 
hair-brush  had  a  wonderful  mechanical 
bear  which  played  antics  all  over  the 
drawing-room  floor,  and  must,  I  am  sure, 
have  cost  at  least  four  pounds.  He  had 
expensive  clothes,  attractively  made.  He 
had  a  silver  watch.  His  father  often 
gave  him  three  or  four  shillings  to  go  and 
spend  as  he  saw  fit.  The  same  little  boy 
slept  in  a  room  connected  with  that  of 
his  parents  by  an  archway  and  no  door — 
a  room  which  he  had  no  means  of  enter- 
ing or  leaving  except  by  passing  through 
their  bedroom.  The  house  had  several 
rooms  unoccupied.  There  was  no  need 
of  crowding;  yet  this  little  boy  had  no 
proper  bedroom,  no  play-room  of  his  own, 
no  nurserv,  no  chest  of  drawers  in  which 
to  keep  his  own  clothes  entirely  by  them- 
selves. His  playthings  were  kept  in  the 
hall,  or  the  dining-room,  or  the  drawing- 
room,  or  out  in  the  back  yard,  or  in  the 
coal-shed,  or  in  the  kitchen — the  kitchen 
from  which  dozens  of  cooks  departed  dur- 
ing a  year,  and  small  wonder !  What  ser- 
vant wants  a  child's  toys  underfoot  when 
she  is  making  that  most  delicious  of 
American  dainties,  a  chocolate  layer-cake? 
If  this  little  boy  had  a  sister,  she,  too, 
would  be  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  kitchen, 
trying  to  wash  her  dollie's  clothes;  want- 
ing to  help  cook  stir  the  pudding  batter 
when  poor  cook  was  beside  herself  pre- 
paring the  dinner;  demanding  to  be  al- 
lowed to  put  a  caterpillar  under  a  kitchen 
tumbler  and  see  it  turn  into  a  butterfly, 
or  put  a  bulb  in  a  cut-glass  pickle- jar  and 
watch  it  develop  into  a  plant.  And  one 
could  not  blame  the  little  girl.  She  would 
have  rights  in  the  matter  of  preparing  her 
doll's  toilet  and  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory and  horticulture.  But  her  American 
parents  might  not  think  of  providing  her 
with  a  play-room  of  her  own. 


This  same  little  boy  and  his  imaginary 
sister  ought  to  be  invited  occasionally  to 
have  tea  with  their  mother  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  even  to  see  visitors  when 
they  were  asked  for.  I  think  they  might 
very  reasonably  have  their  breakfast  and 
luncheon  in  the  dining-room  with 
mother;  but  as  for  a  seven-thirty  o'clock 
night  dinner,  certainly  never  that  for 
many  a  long  year.  But  the  American 
child  at  the  night  dinner-table  is  such  a 
frequency  that  it  might  almost  be  said  to 
be  the  rule.  The  average  American  child 
knows  nothing  of  a  good,  wholesome  six 
o'clock  supper  of  bread-and-milk  or  one 
of  those  wonderfully  nourishing  Ameri- 
can cereals  with  some  fruit. 

But  the  member  of  the  American  fa- 
mily to  whom  my  thoughts  turn  in  great- 
est sympathy  in  regard  to  the  lack  of 
privacy  and  the  denial  of  an  opportunity 
for  the  cultivation  of  individuality  is  the 
father — he  who  pays  for  everything,  buys 
the  house  with  his  own  earnings  or  hires 
it,  and  yet  generally  has  not  so  much  as 
a  corner  that  is  his  very  own.  It  is  called 
"his  house."  It  has  many  rooms.  There 
are  the  drawing-room,  the  living-room, 
the  dining-room,  the  library.  There  are 
numerous  bedrooms  and  dressing-rooms; 
but  if  he  really  desires  solitude,  there 
would  seem  to  be  nothing  for  him  but  to 
lock  himself  up  in  the  bathroom. 
Sometimes  you  hear  the  members  of  an 
American  family  speak  of  "father's  den," 
to  be  sure.  Why,  just  before  I  left  Ameri- 
ca a  New  York  friend,  when  she  was 
showing  me  through  her  new  house,  said 
to  me,  "This  is  my  husband's  den,"  show- 
ing me  into  the  sunniest  and  brightest 
room  in  the  house.  My  eyes  rested  upon 
antimacassars  and  tea-cosies,  a  copy  of 
"Poems  of  Passion,"  an  embroidery 
frame,  a  train  of  "choo-choo  cars,"  and  a 
box  of  such  American  confections  as  my 
soul  delights  in  and  which  no  manly  man 
could  possibly  be  seen  eating.  I  looked 
about  for  rows  of  curious  pipes,  for  a 
horribly  dusty  and  disordered  writing- 
table,  a  lounging  jacket — out  at  elbows, 
but,  oh!  so  comfortable  after  the  worka- 
day coat — a  copy  or  two  of  a  sporting 
paper;  but  not  a  sign  of  such  mute  wit- 
nesses to  masculine  ownership  of  that 
room  did  I  see.  "It's  the  sunniest  room 
in  the  house,"  went  on  that  wickedly  sel- 
fish little  American  woman,  "so  the  chil- 
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dren  and  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
here." 

I  have  been  shown  through  other 
American  homes  where  the  husbands  had 
their  "own"  dressing-rooms,  their  "own" 
hanging  cupboards,  and  have  noted  with 
surprise  the  complexion  balms,  bodkins 
with  pink  bebe  ribbon  ready  for  running 
through  lace,  bonnet-whisks,  and  cut- 
glass  powder-boxes  lying  upon  the  chiflFon- 
nieres  along  with  military  brushes  and 
safety  razors.  "I  do  believe  in  separate 
dressing-rooms  and  separate  dressing- 
tables,  don't  you?"  the  fond  wife  would 
gush,  and  then  she  would  show  .me  her 
husband's  "own  hanging  cupboard," 
which,  being  fitted  up  with  a  new  kind 
of  patent  trousers-stretcher  which  she 
found  exactly  the  thing  for  keeping  her 
skists  in  nicest  order,  she  had  taken  pos- 
session of  up  to  the  farthest  and  darkest 
corner,  where  a  pathetic  and  lonely  great- 
coat might  hang  on  a  soUtary  peg. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  that 
perhaps  the  American  man  liked  all  this, 
or  that,  at  least,  he  did  not  mind  it ;  that 
perhaps  the  sight  of  his  wife's  petticoats 
hanging  among  his  belongings  in  his 
"own  cupboard"  appealed  in  some  way 
to  his  sentimental  nature  and  his  sense  of 
romance.  But  finally  I  discovered  that 
he  permitted  himself  to  be  "put  upon" 
merely  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  familv 
tranquillity.  I  found  that  he  reaUy  would 
like  his  den  to  himself,  just  like  an  Eng- 
lishman, in  all  the  masculine  glory  of 
dust  and  disorder;  that  though  he  loved 
his  wife,  there  were  times  when  he  would 
prefer  to  spend  his  evenings  alone  in  his 
den  without  her  company ;  that  though  he 
loved  his  children,  he  would  rather  have 
them  safely  in  bed  before  seven  o'clock 
than  have  an  evening  with  them  climbing 
over  his  tired  legs.  In  short,  I  found  him 
very  like  the  average  English  husband 
and  father  in  this  respect.  He  merely 
differed  in  the  inability  or  the  lack  of  de- 
termination to  set  his  large  foot  down 
squarely  and  warn  intruders  off  from  the 
invasion  of  the  privacy  of  his  soul. 

They  have  wonderfully  comfortable 
and  convenient  bath-rooms  in  the  Ameri- 
can cities,  even  in  homes  of  the  most 
moderate  rentals.  In  England  people 
pajang  rentals  of  this  sort  are  still  using 
the  tin  tubs  of  the  grandfather's-chair 
shape,  brought  to  their  bedrooms  everv^ 


morning,  and  in  which  they  may  splash 
up  all  the  wall-paper.  People  of  Uiis  class 
have  not  the  tiled  floor,  the  porcelain  tub, 
.the  up-to  date  plumbing  that  one  finds  in 
the  cheapest  flats  and  houses  in  American 
cities.  But  some  of  those  lovely  bath- 
rooms were  to  me  pathetic  witnesses  to  the 
lack  of  privacy  of  the  various  members  of 
the  family.  There  would  be  rows  of  tooth- 
brushes hanging  along  the  walls,  rows  of 
towels,  rows  of  other  things,  showing  that 
it  was  the  family  wash-room.  Such  homes 
usually  have  no  individual  wash-hand 
stands  in  each  bedroom.  They  take  up 
room  and  make  work.  Or.  even  if  their 
bedrooms  are  thus  fitted  up,  the  members 
of  the  family  have  formed  a  habit  of  run- 
ning into  the  bathroom  for  a  wash-up  be- 
cause it  easier  and  quicker.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  now  refer  to  those  more  luxurious 
houses  where  in  each  bedroom  there  is  a 
fitted  basin  with  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  but  to  the  more  humble  homes.  To 
the  average  outsider  who  is  at  aU  obser- 
vant the  first  thought  upon  \4siting  the 
average  American  home  is,  "Oh,  you  have 
so  many  delightful  things,  so  many  con- 
veniences, so  many  comforts,  how  is  it 
you  have  just  this  one  thing  lacking — 
privacy?" 

In  America  they  know  little  of  the  old- 
fashioned  "mother's  room,"  the  room 
which  has  mother's  individuality  so  stamp- 
ed upon  it  that  all  through  life  the  chil- 
dren remember  it  as  being  a  very  part  of 
mother.  And  father's  room?  As  I  have 
said,  he  has  no  room,  though  there  be 
twenty  rooms  in  the  house.  All  day  long, 
at  business,  he  is  in  the  midst  of  noisy, 
hurrying  people,  clerks  and  stenograph- 
ers, and  at  home  there  is  no  diminution 
of  the  number  of  persons  who  may  dis- 
turb him.  Let  him  try  to  get  off  by  him- 
self and  lock  a  door — if  he  can  find  a 
door — and  he  will  be  suspected  of  having 
a  secret  sorrow,  or,  mayhap,  a  secret  sin. 

Certainly  the  American  middle-class 
homes  in  many  ways  are  more  tastefully 
arranged  than  the  English  homes  of  the 
same  class.  Take  the  American  bedroom 
and  the  English  bedroom,  for  instance. 
T\Tio  could  hesitate  between  the  two  for 
prettiness  and  convenience?  The  English 
idea  of  a  bedroom  is  a  place  to  sleep  in, 
bathe  in,  and  get  out  of  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. You  feel  that  as  soon  as  you  look  at 
it.    Its  draperies  are  few,  its  rugs  are  sim- 
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pie,  its  walls  are  often  almost  bare,  and  in 
the  window  the  dressing-table  stands,  its 
ugly  wooden  back  facing  the  street,  flat 
up  against  the  window,  adding  nothing 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  house  or  the 
street.  In  America  the  bedrooms  are 
pretty.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
eral desire  to  make  them  look  as  little  like 
bedrooms  as  possible.  Sometimes  I  think 
that  Americans,  down  in  their  hearts,  con- 
sider a  bed  an  improper  piece  of  furni- 
ture, to  be  hidden  away,  when  possible,  in 
the  form  of  writing-desk,  a  wardrobe,  or 
a  Turkish  divan,  and  only  exhibited  for 
what  it  really  is — a  bed — at  the  lasts  mo- 
ment before  getting  into  it.  But  certainly 
the  bedrooms  are  pretty,  and,  in  a  general 
way  of  speaking,  they  seem  to  belong  to 
nobody  in  particular. 

I  have  a  fancy  that  after  a  while  the 
American  home  may  develop  into  one 
immense  room  separated  into  compart- 
ments only  by  screens — there  seems  to  be 
such  an  objection  to  doors!  The  Ameri- 
can architects  plan  for  a  few  enough  doors 
in  all  conscience,  but  even  those  they  do 
put  up  are  often  taken  down  off  the 
hinges,  stored  in  the  cellar,  and  replaced 
with  draperies.  Once,  a  few  years  ago, 
moving  into  a  beautiful  New  York  flat, 
I  found  the  previous  tenants  had  done 
this,  and  when  I  asked  the  janitor  to 
bring  the  doors  from  the  cellar  and  re- 
hang  them,  he  viewed  me  with  suspicion, 
and  asked,  "An'  so  ye  be  goin'  to  take 
boarders,  ma'am?"  "Boarders!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "Certainly  not!"  "Then  why 
do  ye  want  the  doors,  when  draperies  is 
so  much  more  stylish?"  he  asked. 

From  the  doorlessness  of  the  flat  and 
house  of  the  large  American  cities  is  but 
a  step  to  the  fenceless  state  of  the  pretty 
village  homes,  into  whose  lawns  and  gar- 
dens stray  chickens,  cats,  and  dogs  wander 
and  scratch  at  will.  They  make  a  beauti- 
ful sight,  these  quaintly  built  houses,  one 
after  another,  without  fence  or  hedge,  the 
well-kept  lawns  coming  down  and  joining 
the  pavement  along  which  grow  those 
rows  of  trees  which  will  ever  be  the  delight 
of  all  foreigners  who  visit  the  American 


villages.  Truly  they  are  prettier  than  the 
hedged-off  houses  of  the  English  towns, 
with  their  garden  walls  topped  with 
broken  bottles  to  warn  away  the  cats  and 
other  marauders.  But  one  wonders  how  a 
garden-party  could  be  managed  in  these 
very  public  American  village  lawns;  how 
a  tea-table  could  be  arranged  under  the 
trees,  and  the  tea  and  cakes  really  be  en- 
joyed with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  look- 
ing on. 

And  then  the  windows  with  the  lights 
burning!  Is  there  in  all  America  such  a 
ceremony  as  the  "drawing  of  the  blinds," 
one  wonders?  There  is  in  England  still 
that  antiquated  practice  of  the  housemaid 
going  about  at  twilight  holding  a  lighted 
taper  in  one  hand  as  she  draws  down  the 
blind  with  the  other  before  she  lights  the 
lamps  or  gas.  There  is  here  the  horror 
of  having  the  passing  public  witness  even 
the  "lighting  up"  of  the  home.  I  would 
certainly  do  away  with  the  lighted  taper 
habit — it  is  so  apt  to  set  the  lace  draperies 
afire ;  but  I  hope  that  the  ceremony  of  the 
"drawing  of  the  blinds"  will  last  as  long 
as  the  Englishman's  home  is  his  castle. 
Indeed,  it  must  last  just  that  long.  In 
America  sometimes  the  blinds  are  drawn, 
sometimes  not — more  often  not,  I  think. 
One  may  pass  dozens  of  drawing  and  din- 
ing-rooms in  the  evening,  all  brilliantly 
lighted,  the  members  of  the  family  gath- 
ered about  the  piano  or  the  table,  mind- 
ing not  that  the  curious  stranger  in  the 
street  may  peep  in.  Why,  even  the  young 
lady  receiving  her  fiance  in  the  evening 
often  forgets  the  drawing  of  the  blinds. 
Then,  even  where  care  is  taken  to  draw 
the  front  blinds,  there  is  a  shocking 
amount  of  thoughtlessness  among  persons 
occupying  back  rooms,  in  many  cases  not 
even  the  bedroom  blinds  being  drawn 
when  the  gas  is  lighted. 

And  it  all  comes  back — this  lack  of 
privacy  in  the  American  home- — to  a  want 
of  doors  of  one  sort  or  another,  doors  to 
shut  one's  self  in  and  to  shut  others  out, 
that  one  may  enjoy,  at  times,  the  privacy 
that  is  the  right  of  every  individual  soul. 
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Crossing  the   Profit  Line 


THE  big  leaks  in  business  can  rarely 
be  seen  at  close  quarters,  says  Cor- 
nelius S.  Loder,  writing  in  Business 
and  the  Book-Keeper.  The  urgent  needs 
of  the  moment  shut  off  the  view.  Yet 
these  big  leaks  must  be  discovered.  They 
are  all-important.  They  cause  the  most 
serious  drains  and  gradually  take  large, 
profitable  concerns  down  across  the  profit 
line. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  a  busi- 
ness man  than  the  ability  to  get  outside 
and  see  how  he,  stands  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  business  world.  The  artist  as 
he  paints  his  picture  steps  back  from 
the  easel  now  and  then  to  see  the  gen- 
eral effect.  If  he  remained  close  to  his 
work  all  the  time,  his  picture  would  be 
a  failure.  The  business  man  in  his  work 
has  the  same  need.  He  must  stand  back, 
get  the  larger  aspects  of  the  organization 
he  is  building,  and  when  he  finds  he  is 
being  led  into  a  mass  of  useless  detail,  to 
cut  it  out  with  a  few  broad  strokes. 

All  the  office  employes  of  a  large  pub- 
lic service  corporation  were  crowded  into 
one  floor  of  a  building  that  it  had  occu- 
pied for  twenty  years.  Room  had  been 
found  for  additional  clerks  and  steno- 
graphers by  shoving  desks  closer  together, 
until  in  the  course  of  time  working  con- 
ditions became  unbearable.  There  was  so 
much  confusion  and  noise  that  concerted 
thought  was  impossible,  and  in  dictating 
letters  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  raise 
the  voice  or  repeat  a  sentence. 

On  account  of  the  unsystematic  ar- 
rangement more  serious  complications  also 
arose.  Work  was  poorly  distributed  and 
in  many  cases  overlapped.  Telephones 
were  constantly  ringing  in  all  parts  of  the 
office,  and  the  passing  of  clerks  between 
the  desks  caused  constant  interruption. 
Too  many  men  were  engaged  on  the  work 
in  hand,  but  there  seemed  no  help  for  it, 
as  they  were  always  behind.  Finally,  how- 
ever, a  change  of  management  came  about 
and  the  new  man  in  charge  promptly  al- 
tered the  situation. 

He  began  by  placing  all  the  steno- 
graphers in  a  sound-proof  room  with  a 
competent  woman  in  charge.  Through 
her  all  the  assignments  to  work  were 
made,  and  she  soon  found  that  the  work 
could  all  be  done  promptly  and  without 


working  overtime,  although  formerly  this 
had  not  been  the  case.  She  eliminated 
favoritism,  distributed  the  stenographers 
so  that  they  became  familiar  with  all  parts 
of  the  establishment,  and  before  long  had 
an  intelligent  active  corps  under  her.  Sub- 
sequently, when  several  of  the  stenograph- 
ers, left,  she  found  it  unnecessary  to  fill 
their  places. 

This  single  move  did  away  with  a  large 
part  of  the  confusion,  and  the  establishing 
of  a  telephone  desk  relieved  the  different 
departments  of  most  of  the  calls  they  had 
formerly  been  compelled  to  answer.  The 
man  at  the  telephone  desk  heard  every 
call,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  refer  more  than  a 
small  percentage  to  the  departments  in 
question. 

The  lack  of  confusion  in  itself  gave  the 
clerks  an  opportunity  to  arrange  their 
work  so  that  it  could  be  done  with  the 
least  interruption,  and,  besides  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  general  systematic  arrange- 
ment for  the  office,  placing  closely  to- 
gether those  departments  which  had  the 
most  to  do  with  each  other,  the  work  of 
readjustment  was  accomplished  auto- 
matically. 

Upon  examination  of  the  work  done  by 
the  various  departments  it  was  discovered, 
however,  that  the  agents  of  the  company 
spent  a  good  deal  more  time  in  the  offices 
than  appeared  to  be  warranted.  Desk  space 
had  been  allotted  them  and  they  made  the 
occasions  of  their  morning  visits  an  ex- 
cuse to  waste  a  large  part  of  the  day,  quite 
aside  from  the  disturbance  to  the  office 
which  their  presence  caused. 

Inquiry  disclosed  the  fact  that  their 
places  of  residence  were  scattered  pretty 
well  over  the  whole  city  and  the  new  man 
took  advantage  of  this  circumstance.  In- 
stead of  keeping  the  agents  in  the  office, 
a  desk  was  sent  to  the  home  of  each  and 
the  city  was  redistricted,  enabling  the  men, 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  work  adjacent  to 
their  houses. 

The  agents  liked  the  freedom  from  con- 
tinual supervision,  and  saved  so  much 
time  going  back  and  forth  that  they  were 
able  to  increase  the  number  of  their  calls 
by  one-third.  Through  the  telephone 
desk  they  kept  in  constant  communication 
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with  the  office  and  were  only  required  to 
report  twice  a  week  at  the  office  in  person. 
The  additional  number  of  calls  had  the 
effect  of  building  up  the  business  to  the 
proper  point,  and  the  absence  of  the  agents 
from  the  central  office  not  only  resulted 
in  less  confusion,  but  gave  additional  room 
in  the  same  amount  of  space.  When  the 
plan  was  fully  worked  out  it  was  even  pos- 
sible to  dispense  with  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  space  which  had  formerly  been  over- 
crowded, and  although  the  business  had 
increased  a  third,  it  was  handled  with  few- 
er employes. 

The  actual  saving  in  the  salaries  of  em- 
ployes was  $10,000  a  pear,  and  the  addi- 
tional increase  of  one-third  in  the  busi- 
ness was  made  without  increase  in  office 
expenses. 

A  concern  engaged  in  an  important 
branch  of  the  textile  industry  brought 
about  economies  involving  these  same 
principles  in  an  even  more  concrete  way. 
The  whole  process  of  the  industry  was 
completed  by  big,  single,  expensive  ma- 
chines. The  concern  had  two  of  these, 
one  at  each  end  of  a  large  room,  the  raw 
material  being  brought  in  at  both  ends 
of  the  room  and  the  output  gathered  in 
the  middle.  Each  machine  was  operated 
by  two  men,  one  on  a  side. 

The  business  was  one  where  profits 
were  made  on  a  narrow  margin,  and  com- 
petition had  become  so  strong  that  this 
concern  found  that  it  would  have  to  cut 
down  its  dividends  unless  it  were  possible 
to  increase  the  output.  It  was  at  first  plan- 
ned to  rent  another  large  loft,  equipping  it 
fully,  and  continue  with  the  old  machines 
without  change,  but  it  took  very  little  fig- 
uring to  show  that  the  result  would  mere- 
ly be  a  larger  capitalization  with  no  in- 
crease in  dividend. 

Finally,  however,  the  problem  was 
worked  out  in  this  way:  Instead  of  rent- 
ing more  space,  it  was  found  that  the  ma- 
chines could  be  operated  without  incon- 
venience although  quite  close  to  one  an- 
other. The  two  old  machines  were  conse- 
quently moved  into  a  position  alongside 
of  each  other  and  a  new  machine  was 
placed  in  the  same  row.  This,  of  course, 
had  the  immediate  effect  of  assembling  all 
the  raw  material  and  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  methods  of  bringing  it  to  the  ma- 
chines were  readily  devised,  but  the  great- 
est saving  came  from  the  discovery  that 


with  the  three  machines  in  a  row,  fewer 
men  were  required  to  handle  them.  Form- 
erly there  had  been  two  to  each  machine, 
but  by  a  redistribution  of  the  work  it  was 
found  that  three  men  could  operate  the 
three  machines  with  less  confusion.  This 
also  had  the  effect  of  securing  greater  speed 
from  the  machines  and  by  increasing  the 
pay  of  the  workmen  it  was  possible  to 
secure  the  services  of  first-rate  men.  The 
machines  no  longer  suffered  from  ineffi- 
ciency in  their  handling,  and  the  com- 
pany, although  paying  higher  wages,  was 
saving  $3  a  day  on  labor. 

This  simple  change  in  arrangement 
brought  about  a  greater  utilization  of 
space,  increased  efficiency  and  economy. 

Leaks  that  stop  dividends  are  frequent- 
ly not  discovered  until  they  have  caused 
a  serious  drain  over  a  long  period.  The 
larger  the  establishment  the  more  likely 
this  is  to  be  true.  A  manufacturer  of  ma- 
chinery for  other  industries  had  two  separ- 
ate machines,  which  he  turned  out  on  a 
large  scale  for  two  widely  different  trades. 
Many  of  the  parts  for  both  were  made  by 
the  same  process,  and  until  a  systematic 
overhauling  of  the  shops  was  made  it  was 
impossible  to  find  out  how  much  of  the 
cost  of  operating  the  plant  could  be  laid 
to  each  machine.  The  concern  always 
made  money,  but  with  the  growth  of  com- 
petition it  was  discovered  that  the  business 
was  at  a  standstill.  This  proved  a  sign 
of  warning,  and  a  thorough  investigation 
was  undertaken. 

Here  was  a  case  where  the  cause  of 
trouble  was  not  apparent  on  the  surface. 
The  work  was  well  handled,  the  men  were 
efficient,  and  the  management  had  been 
economical.  Still  there  was  obviously  a 
big  leak  somewhere. 

Beginning  at  the  bottom,  factory  costs 
were  carefully  compiled  and  the  exat^t  ex- 
penditure on  each  machine  was  determin- 
ed. This  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  machines  was  being  sold  at  a 
loss  and  the  other  at  an  excessive  profit 
An  examination  of  the  books  made  it  plain 
that  the  one  sold  at  a  loss  was  selling  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  other,  and  it  had 
only  been  on  account  of  the  unreasonable 
profits  made  from  the  second  machine  that 
the  first  could  be  sold  at  all. 

Looking  back  over  the  books  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  it  was  further  shown  that  the 
sales  on   the  machine    that    was    losing 
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money  was  steadily  increasing  and  the 
sale  on  the  other  was  as  rapidly  decreas- 
ing. The  company  had  reached  the  line 
of  profit  on  the  downward  course  and  in 
a  little  while  would  have  been  operating 
at  a  loss. 

The  remedy  in  this  case  was  not  merely 
a  matter  of  prices.  The  business  had 
been  going  on  for  so  many  years  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  raise  the  price  on  the 
losing  machine,  and  it  was  not  advisable 
to  cut  the  price  on  the  paying  machine 
until  the  loss  on  the  losing  machine  had 
been  at  least  in  a  measure  remedied 

In  the  effort  to  get  around  the  difficulty 
the  mechanism  of  the  losing  machine  v.a-^. 
carefully  studied  with  the  aid  of  a  me- 
chanical engineer,  and  it  was  found  ulti- 
mately that  a  number  of  minor  changes 
would  make  a  better  machine.  These  im- 
provements were  worked  out  in  detail  and 
patented.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
machine  was  somewhat  altered,  and,  after 
a  systematic  advertising  campaign,  it  was 
possible  for  the  salesmen  to  go  on  the  road 
and  charge  an  increased  price  for  the  al- 
tered machine,  although  they  could  not 
have  done  so  with  the  old  machine.  In 
this  manner,  the  losing  machine  was  plac- 
ed on  an  independent  basis  without  sacri- 
ficing any  volume  in  its  sales,  and  the 
paying  machine,  which  had  not  been  get- 
ting its  share  in  the  business,  by  reduc- 
ing the  price  to  that  of  competitors  who 
were  not  producing  so  good  an  article, 
doubled  its  sales  the  first  season  and  in- 
creased the  net  returns.  With  both  ma- 
chines on  a  paying  basis,  the  big  leak  was 
stopped,  and  the  business  of  the  man  dis- 
tanced all  competitors. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  firm  of  im- 
porters that  sold  standard  qualities  of  white 
goods  in  this  country  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  commission  house  to  handle 
the  American  business,  but  after  a  short 
time,  the  trade  suffered  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  importing  house  was  called  upon 
to  interfere,  and,  in  order  not  to  lose  this 
valuable  agency,  the  commission  house 
submitted  to  a  reorganization  of  its 
methods  under  the  direction  of  the  im- 
porting house. 

When  the  experts  examined  into  the 
methods  of  the  business  house  it  found 
that  it  placed  men  on  the  road  at  as  small 
a  salary  as  possible,  and  had  no  standard 
of  payment.    It  secured  men  for  as  little 


as  possible  and  distributed  the  territory 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  amount  of  sales 
from  each  man  was  about  the  same.  There 
was  also  no  fixed  price.  There  was  a  cata- 
logue price,  and  some  of  the  better  sales- 
men were  able  to  sell  at  this  without  dif- 
ficulty, but  whenever  a  man  wired  the 
house  that  he  could  close  a  big  deal  by 
cutting  the  price,  the  permission  was 
granted.  It  had  not  taken  long  for  this 
vacilating  policy  to  become  known  in  the 
trade,  with  the  result  that  the  good  men, 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  able  to 
maintain  the  price,  found  that  they  could 
no  longer  do  so. 

The  experts  began  by  fixing  a  price  that 
was  under  no  circumstances  to  be  cut.  For 
a  time  it  caused  a  reduction  in  the  sales, 
but  drastic  measures  were  necessary  to  re- 
establish the  goods  in  the  trade.  Then  the 
territories  were  redistricted  according  to 
possible  business,  so  that  each  man  on  the 
road  could  make  plain  the  full  value  of 
his  services.  In  this  way  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  finding  out  immediately  who 
were  the  good  salesmen.  They  were  all 
placed  on  an  equal  basis,  and  only  eflfi- 
ciency  counted.  For  the  time,  however, 
each  was  given  a  drawing  account  accord- 
ing to  his  gross  sales  for  the  previous  six 
months.  But,  after  the  next  six  months 
had  elapsed  and  a  readjustment  was  secur- 
ed, the  drawing  accounts  were  figured 
nearer  to  the  capabilities  of  the  salesman. 
Expenses  were  also  figured  into  salaries 
and  a  motive  for  economy  established.  A 
bonus  system  was  introduced  which  affect- 
ed all  salesmen  equally,  creating  a  spirit 
of  organization  and  resulting  in  general 
efficiency. 

This  was  a  case  where  through  bad  man- 
agement the  business  integrity  of  the  for- 
eign house  had  been  impaired,  but  only 
organization  and  readjustment  was  neces- 
sary to  remedy  the  evil  and  maintain  a 
standard  of  goods  at  its  standard  price. 

A  situation  almost  exactly  the  opposite 
faced  a  concern  that  sold  throughout  this 
country  and  Europe.  For  many  years  it 
had  been  the  custom  to  restrict  sales  to 
houses  of  the  highest  credit  st-anding  only. 
This  had  proved  a  safe  policy,  and  there 
had  been  few  credit  losses,  but  the  activi- 
ties of  competitors  who  had  been  much  less 
choice  in  their  selection  of  customers  had 
seriously  affected  their  market,  even  where 
the   goods  stood  side  by  side  upon  the 
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shelves.  The  general  public  had  come  to 
know  the  other  brands  better. 

The  old  business  methods  had  become 
encrusted,  and  as  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany hardly  felt  equal  to  the  task  of  re- 
adjusting their  business  to  the  changed 
times  they  called  in  some  new  blood.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  new  element  in  the 
firm  had  induced  it  to  adopt  a  radical 
change  of  policy.  The  company  proceed- 
ed to  extend  its  fiela  of  operations  and  to 
sell  small  bills  of  goods  to  customers  whose 
credit  was  not  first-class.  The  field  force 
was  increased  to  meet  the  new  policy,  and, 
without  risking  any  very  great  stake  in 
individual  cases,  the  gross  sales  were  in- 
creased sixty  per  cent.  This  meant  a  large 
addition  to  the  factory,  but  except  for 
additional  salesmen  on  the  road,  did  not 
cause  any  additional  expense  in  distri- 
bution. I 

The  losses  on  the  total  business  in- 
creased, none,  of  course,  on  the  high-class 
business,  but  the  losses  were  more  than 
made  up  for  by  the  lower  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  most  important  consideration 
in  the  situation  was,  however,  in  bringing 
the  goods  more  prominently  before  the 
purchasing  public.  They  were  no  longer 
hampered  by  too  limited  an  output.  The 
goods  were  now  in  general  use,  and  all 
the  advertising  value  of  that  fact  was 
taken  advantage  of  in  making  the  next 
step. 

The  cautious  officers  of  the  company 
having  figured  that  even  aside  from  these 
larger  advantages  they  were  in  a  better 
financial  position  than  formerly,  changed 
their  entire  policy  of  business  and  devoted 
their  attention  to  placing  their  goods  in 
every  available  house.  Newcomers,  whom 
they  had  formerly  scorned,  they  trusted 
with  good  bills  of  goods  without  looking 
up  their  credit.  The  goods,  in  conse- 
quence, were  now  seen  everywhere,  there 
was  a  universal  demand  for  them  and  no 
house  of  any  pretensions  could  afford  to 
be  without  them.  And  here  the  company 
had  a  check  over  its  customers  it  had  never 
had  before.  It  would  not  deliver  a  second 
bill  until  the  first  had  been  paid  for.  So 
customers  paid  promptly  as  they  had  to 
have  the  goods.  Its  credit  losses  grew,  of 
course,  with  the  business,  but  decreased  in 
proportion  to  its  volume. 

As  serious  as  is  the  waste  of  material 
resources,  through  lack  of  system  or  un- 


derstanding of  commercial  problems,  more 
serious  is  the  waste  of  energy  through  the 
misdirection  of  effort.  A  concern  which 
had  at  its  head  an  extremely  active  man, 
capable  of  doing  large  things  in  a  large 
way,  was  induced  to  direct  his  attention 
toward  handling  a  comparatively  small 
article  for  which  there  was  almost  uni- 
versal need.  Big  profits  were  undoubtedly 
to  be  made  from  it,  but  the  house  which 
took  it  up  was  not  capable  of  adapting  it- 
self to  that  type  of  work.  But  having  as- 
sumed one  small  article  which  required 
endless  detail,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
handle  it  at  a  profit  without  having  other 
similar  small  articles  which  would  help 
pay  the  expenses  of  marketing  it. 

In  this  way  gradually  the  house  had 
got  deeper  and  deeper  into  this  small  busi- 
ness, wasting  its  energies  over  small  mat^ 
ters,  involving  its  capital  in  such  a  way 
that  it  was  unable  to  pay  the  dividends 
which  had  long  been  continued  from  one 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  to  an- 
other. The  concern  was  gradually  going 
down  across  the  profit  line. 

The  situation  was  nearly  desperate  when 
outside  aid  was  called.  It  was  found  by 
the  most  casual  examination  of  the  firm's 
affairs  that  the  head  of  it  and  the  man 
who  had  the  most  money  involved,  had 
no  capacity  for  details,  and  this  business 
was  one  of  infinite  detail.  As  long  as  he 
had  continued  in  larger  affairs  he  had 
made  money,  but  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  was  now  able  to 
keep  his  head  above  water.  He  had  been 
in  middle  life  when  he  had  made  the 
change  and  he  was  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  disastrous  old  age. 

Vigorous  measures  were  necessary.  One 
by  one  each  of  the  small  lines  had  to  be 
given  up.  Other  houses  which  had  a 
greater  aptitude  for  this  class  of  business 
were  willing  to  buy  them,  and  although 
this  involved  a  loss  in  each  case,  they  were 
sold.  One  line,  finding  no  purchaser,  was 
entirely  dropped,  although  it  had  been 
bringing  in  a  small  earning. 

While  this  was  being  done,  the  head  of 
the  house  was  induced  to  relinquish  his 
hold  on  that  end  of  the  business  and  direct 
his  attention  once  more  to  the  larger  busi- 
ness in  which  the  house  had  formerly  been 
engaged.  He  did  this,  and,  finding  him- 
self in  more  congenial  surroundings  once 
more,  went  ahead  rapidly,  but  the  smaller 
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lines  had  impaired  his  capital,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  proper  business  with  less 
money  and  several  valuable  years  gone 
from  his  life. 

A  leak  less  generally  recognized  as  such 
is  frequently  due  to  the  desire  to  cut  costs 
by  manufacturing  or  buying  in  larger 
quantities  than  the  need  justifies.  It  is 
all  right  to  produce  steel  rails  or  standard 
grades  of  clothing  when  labor  is  cheap,  or 
purchasing  them  when  their  price  is  down, 
but  the  range  of  standard  articles  which 
will  keep  is  limited. 

One  concern  which  had  been  manufac- 
turing dairy  supplies  for  many  years  con- 


tinued at  full  capacity  during  a  dull  sea- 
son, with  the  intention  of  closing  down 
altogether  for  a  short  period  later.  But 
after  it  had  produced  more  utensils  than 
it  could  dispose  of  in  the  whole  of  the  fol- 
lowing season,  an  entirely  new  article  ap- 
peared in  the  market  which  jumped  into 
immediate  favor  with  dairymen.  It  was 
possible  for  this  concern  to  manufacture 
a  similar  article,  and  it  was  forced  to  do 
so,  running  the  factory  full  blast  during 
the  period  it  had  intended  closing  down, 
and  the  surplus  from  over-production  of 
the  old  article  was  got  rid  of  at  a  loss. 


The  New  Science  of  Management  Criticized 


IN  summarizing  the  comments  of  the 
technical  press  on  Frederick  Winslow 
Taylor's  book,  "The  Principles  of 
Scientific  Management,"  Current  Liter- 
ature first  points  out  that  the  writer  avows 
three  fundamental  aims. 

The  first  is  to  point  out  through  a  ser- 
ies of  simple  illustrations  the  great  loss 
which  the  country  is  suffering  through  in- 
efficiency in  almost  all  our  daily  acts.  He 
would  prove  in  the  second  place  that  the 
remedy  for  this  inefficiency  lies  in  sys- 
tematic management  rather  than  in 
searching  for  some  unusual  or  extraordin- 
ary man.  Finally  he  insists  that  the  best 
management  is  a  true  science,  resting  up- 
on clearly  defined  laws,  rules  and  princi- 
ples as  a  foundation.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  scientific  management  are 
thus  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  human  ac- 
tivities, from  our  simplest  individual  acts 
to  the  work  of  our  great  corporations. 

Under  the  old  type  of  management,  for 
instance,  success  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  getting  the  initiative  of  the  work- 
men. It  is  a  rare  case  in  which  this  in- 
itiative is  attained.  Under  scientific  man- 
agement the  initiative  of  the  workmen 
(that  is,  their  hard  work,  their  good  will 
and  their  ingenuity)  is  obtained  with  ab- 
solute uniformity  and  t-o  a  greater  extent 
than  is  possible  under  the  old  system: 

''In  addition  to  this  improvement  on 
the  part  of  the  men,  the  managers  assume 
new  burdens,  new  duties,  and  responsibil- 


ities never  dreamed  of  in  the  past.  The 
managers  assume,  for  instance,  the  burden 
of  gathering  together  all  of  the  tradition- 
al knowledge  which  in  the  past  has  been 
possessed  by  the  workmen  and  then  of 
classifying,  tabulating,  and  reducing  this 
knowledge  to  rules,  laws,  and  formulae 
which  are  immensely  helpful  to  the  work- 
men in  doing  their  daily  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  developing  a  science  in  this  way, 
the  management  take  on  three  other  types 
of  duties  which  involve  new  and  heavy 
burdens  for  themselves. 

"These  duties  are  grouped  under  four 
heads : 

"First.  They  develop  a  science  for  each 
element  of  a  man's  work,  which  replaces 
the  old  rule-of-thumb  method. 

"Second.  They  scientifically  select  and 
then  train,  teach,  and  develop  the  work- 
man, whereas  in  the  past  he  chose  his  own 
work  and  trained  himself  as  best  he  could. 

"Third.  They  heartily  co-operate  with 
the  men  so  as  to  insure  all  of  the  work  be- 
ing done  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  science  which  has  been  developed. 

"Fourth.  There  is  an  almost  equal  divi- 
sion of  the  work  and  the  responsibility  be- 
tween the  management  and  the  workmen. 
The  management  take  over  all  work  fo)- 
which  they  are  better  fitted  than  the  work- 
men, while  in  the  past,  almost  all  of  the 
work  and  the  greater  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility were  thrown  upon  the  men. 
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"It  is  this  combination  of  the  initiative 
of  the  workmen,  coupled  with  the  new 
types  of  work  done  by  the  management, 
that  makes  scientific  management  so  much 
more  efficient  than  the  old  plan." 

In  the  medley  of  comment  favorable 
and  the  reverse  which  the  new  scientific 
management  has  inspired  in  the  technical 
press  of  the  land,  that  of  The  Railway  Age 
Gazette  stands  out  most  prominently.  This 
daily  has  studied  the  subject  in  a  series  of 
articles  based  upon  what  it  deems  the 
"mistakes  of  the  efficiency  men."  Much 
of  what  they  have  said,  it  reminds  us,  has 
been  allowed  to  go  unanswered.  "The 
popular  publications  have  welcomed  them 
as  the  bringers  of  good  news,  who  are  to 
save  us  from  the  slough  of  inefficiency. 
Their  statements  appear  to  be  accepted  as 
scientific  deductions  which  require  no  fur- 
ther proof."  But  merely  to  discuss  scien- 
tific questions  does  not  make  one  a  scien- 
tist. One  of  the  fundamental  weaknesses 
of  their  propositions  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
"posing  as  scientists,"  they  have  made 
statements  and  set  up  claims  in  disregard 
of  the  actual  conditions.  In  what  respects, 
now,  are  the  efficiency  men  putting  into 
practice  the  theories  of  Frederick  Wins- 
low  Taylor  in  many  cases  unscientific  in 
their  attitude  and  methods  with  reference 
to  scientific  management?  Our  technical 
contemporary  replies : 

"First,  in  basing  their  conclusions  on 
incorrect,  insufficient,  or  immaterial  data 
and  in  applying  them  to  conditions  which 
were  absent  in  the  initial  investigation. 

"Second,  in  criticizing  methods  of  oper- 
ation without  a  full  recognition  of  what 
they  have  accomplished  and  in  substitut- 
ing therefor  a  system  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  impracticable. 

"Third,  in  their  impatience  for  results. 

"What  is  more  common  in  their  utter- 
ances than  an  imposing  array  of  examples 
of  extremely  low  efficiency,  submitted  as 
evidence  that  conditions  call  for  heroic 
treatment,  or  of  examples  of  high  effi- 
ciency as  a  proof  that  their  methods  can 
alone  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos?  A 
mere  citation  of  disjointed  facts,  however, 
proves  nothing.  They  are  at  best  but 
half-truths,  and  as  such  are  not  only  out 
of  place  in  a  scientific  discussion  of  the 
questions  under  consideration,  but  are  mis- 
leading. A  disinterested  seeker  after  the 
truth  asks:   'If  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 


tions that  have  been  described  actually  ex- 
ist, are  they  due  to  a  wrong  system  or  to  the 
absence  of  system ;  do  they  correctly  repre- 
sent average  conditions,  or  are  they  only 
exceptional  instances  due  to  factors  which 
are  but  local  and  transitory?' 

"Efficiency  men  claim  to  be  scientific, 
as  contrasted  with  practical  men  who,  they 
say,  follow  the  rule  of  thumb.  But  a 
scientist  publishes  his  conclusions  only 
when,  after  extended  experiments  and  ob- 
servations, he  has  found  the  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  giving  them  publicity. 
He  is  no  scientist  who  hastens  into  the 
limelight  with  evidence  based  on  scatter- 
ed examples,  found  amid  varying  condi- 
tions, and  risks  the  odium  of  his  co-work- 
ers, by  announcing  premature  conclusions. 
Among  reputable  physicians,  chemists, 
biologists  and  other  scientists,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  delay  the  announcement  of  import- 
ant discoveries  ever  far  beyond  the  time 
which  would  seem  under  all  the  laws  of 
logic  to  be  required.  The  result  is  that 
when  such  an  announcement  is  made  it  is 
backed  up  by  a  series  of  facts  so  closely 
related  and  so  strongly  fortified  by  innum- 
erable examples  bearing  distinctly  upon 
the  question,  that  it  is  unusual,  indeed, 
for  it  to  require  alteration. 

"Is  it  scientific  to  use  as  evidence  cases 
of  low  efficiency  and  consequent  high 
costs  and  unsatisfactory  service,  or  of  im- 
provements that  have  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  efficiency  methods,  without  an 
equally  fair  statement  of  all  the  conditions 
that  surround  the  operations?  Or  to 
search  through  the  records  for  an  especi- 
ally poor  performance  to  set  alongside  an 
especially  good  one,  irrespective  of  the 
causes  and  the  general  tendency  in  either 
case?  All  thoughtful  accountants  appre- 
ciate how  misleading  statistical  data  may 
be  unless  all  the  concurrent  factors  are 
taken  into  consideration  and  proper  allow- 
ances made  for  them.  Whatever  the  unit 
of  measurement,  it  is  unsafe  and  improper 
to  draw  definite  conclusions  from  too  nar- 
row a  range  of  data. 

"A  good  record  of  one  month  may  real- 
ly be  a  poor  one  when  all  the  facts  are 
known.  For  example,  in  an  industry 
where  the  difTerent  operations  that  precede 
the  completion  of  a  certain  unit  are  scat- 
tered over  a  period  of  several  months,  the 
output  during  a  particular  month  may, 
and  usually  does,  bear  no  direct  relation 
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to  the  cost  of  operations  during  the  month 
in  question.  In  a  shop  building  steam  en- 
gines, machine  tools,  passenger  cars,  or 
similar  equipment,  requiring  perhaps  two 
months  or  more  to  assemble  complete,  it 
is  the  height  of  folly  to  assume  that  the 
cost  of  the  operations  in  a  given  month 
divided  by  the  output  represents  the  cost 
per  unit,  and  indicates  whether  the  results 
are  satisfactory  or  otherwise.  Yet  this  has 
been  done  and  ha.s  been  submitted  as  evi- 
dence in  proof  of  the  alleged  phenomenal 
results  that  have  followed  the  introduction 
of  a  certain  system  of  shop  operation." 

The  efficiency  engineers  are  indictable 
to  our  contemporary  likewise  not  only  on 
account  of  what  it  deems  their  extrava- 
gant claims  and  statements,  but  also  owing 
to  the  failure  of  many  of  their  theoriea 
when  put  to  the  test  of  practical  applica- 
tion and  to  their  neglect  of  the  human 
element,  in  spite  of  their  claims  to  the 
contrary. 

Perhaps  next  to  the  failure  of  the  effi- 
ciency men  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  human  element,  the  most  fatal  mis- 
take they  have  made,  adds  The  Railway 
Age  Gazette,  is  their  impatience  for  re- 
sults: 

"This  comes  often  after  many  of  the 
obstacles  to  their  success  have  been  re- 
moved. It  is  not  confined  alone  to  them ; 
many  practical  managers  have  failed  for 
the  same  reason.  But  in  introducing  a 
system  of  work  that  involves  features 
which,  while  the  principles  imderlying 
them  may  not  be  new,  are  strange  to  the 
men  who  are  most  vitally  affected,  impa- 
tience can  undo  in  short  order  what  it  has 
taken  much  time  and  expense  to  build  up. 
If  it  is  true  that  man  is  a  suspicious  ani- 
mal, the  average  workman  has  his  full 
share  when  a  new  system  is  introduced.  If 
it  has  merit,  its  success  should  not  be 
risked  by  premature  announcements  or  by 
assuming  an  uncompromizing  attitude  to- 
ward the  men.  If  there  is  great  waste  in 
shop  operation,  and  this  has  been  going 
on  many  years,  why  the  impatience  to 
change  it  all  in  six  months  or  a  year? 

"Instead  of  establishing  the  system  in 
one  department,  and  proving  its  worth  so 
unequivocally  that  it  is  demanded  in 
other  departments,  certain  efficiency  men 
have  urged  its  speedy  extension  to  other 
departments  for  the  reason  that,  unless  it 


is  introduced  into  all  and  recognized  as  the 
established  system,  there  is  danger  that  it 
will  fail  in  the  department  in  which  it  was 
initially  instituted.  Such  a  necessity  for 
its  general  extension  is  unworthy  of  any 
system  which  merits  it.  One  of  the  most 
unfortunate  results  of  the  impatience  that 
has  caused  shipwreck  of  so  many  well  in- 
tentioned  plans  is  the  opportunity  that  is 
given  to  labor  to  organize  and  present  a 
solid  front  of  opposition  to  their  establish- 
ment. It  is  both  unnecessary  and  unscien- 
tific to  demand  or  expect  permanently 
satisfactory  results  in  introducing  scien- 
tific management  without  giving  it  time  to 
grow  in  favor.  If  the  efficiency  men  have 
profited  by  this  mistake,  which  has  been 
the  direct  cause  of  many  of  their  failures, 
they  have  gained  much." 

These  criticisms  do  not  seem  to  impress 
the  student  of  the  subject  who  writes  in 
Industrial  Engineering,  a  technical  organ 
which  sees  only  themes  for  praise  in  the 
results  of  the  efficiency  men.    Five  years 
ago,  writes  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Parkhurst, 
in  the  columns  of  our  contemporary,  the 
term  "scientific  management"  would  have 
conveyed     nothing    to    the    majority    of 
minds.    "To  the  minority  it  meant  the 
highest  imaginable  development  of  a  busi- 
ness through  an  exact  knowledge  and  con- 
trol of  the  most  minute  details  incident  to 
that  business."    To-day,  we  read,  the  mod- 
ern business  man  recognizes  the  term  as 
synonymous    with    maximum    efficiency. 
Many  instances  can  be  given  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the    new    science    when    applied. 
Scientific  management  is  initiated  in  three 
stages.    There  is  a  preliminary  investiga- 
tion, diagnosis  of  existing  conditions  and 
the  application  of  immediate  relief  to  par- 
ticularly   serious    troubles   until  the  new 
organization  is  under    way.      Next  .come 
planning  of  the  new  organization  and  the 
making  of  a  graphical  chart  for  the  in- 
instruction  of  employees  from  the  presi- 
dent down.     Then  follows  the  organiza- 
tion record.     The  results  attained  by  the 
efficiency  men  vindicate  their  new  science. 
Nor  is  Mr.  Parkhurst  unmindful  of  the 
difficulties  and    of  the    sources    of  disap- 
pointment, or  of  trouble.     The  report  is 
often   circulated   through   the  office   and 
works,  previous  to  the  organizer's  arrival, 
that  a  new  man  is  coming  to  make  them 
hustle.     This  report  loses  nothing  by  re- 
peated telling.    By  the  time  the  organizer 
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arrives  everybody  is  in   anything  but  a 
proper  frame  of  mind. 

''Another  common  source  of  trouble  is 
the  lack  of  a  sufficient  organization  with 
clearly  defined  responsibilities  and  duties 
for  each  incumbent  of  the  various  posi- 
tions. This  results  in  friction  and  misun- 
derstandings; one  man  feeling  that  the 
other  is  treading  on  his  toes,  so  to  speak, 
The  shop  man  feels  that  the  man  in  the 
office  is  not  attending  to  his  work,  that  if 
he  ordered  material  more  promptly  and 
made  his  orders  more  complete  work  would 
go  through  a  great  deal  more  quickly. 
The  man  in  the  office  feels  that  he  must 
personally  look  after  the  details  of  the 
w^ork  of  the  shop  and  is  inclined  to  extend 
his  field  of  activity  into  all  branches  of  the 
business.  This  attitude  does  not  necessar- 
ily show  a  desire  to  usurp  the  other  man's 
job,  or  to  meddle  with  his  affairs,  but  is 
often  due  to  excessive  zeal  in  trying  to 
further  the  firm's  best  interests,  and  is 
done  entirely  in  ignorance  of  the  demor- 
alizing effect  which  such  an  attitude  must 
have.  Another  serious  trouble  resulting 
from  the  need  of  a  proper  and  clearly  de- 


fined organization  is  found  in  the  unfair 
handling  of  the  rank  and  file  of  employees. 
Under  a  modern  system  this  is  impossible. 
While  each  man  stands  on  a  nominally 
equal  footing  with  the  others,  his  personal 
endeavors,  ability  and  industry  makes 
possible  his  advancement,  in  the  class  of 
work,  earning  power  and  promotion,  inde- 
pendently of  the  others.  Suggestions  are 
solicited  from  the  men  as  to  improved 
ways  or  means  of  doing  work  and  are 
gladly  paid  for  when  it  is  possible  to  adopt 
them.  Relationship,  friendship  or  other 
pos.sible  'puir  has  no  influence.  The 
'square  deal'  is  the  order  of  the  day." 

As  the  discussion  of  this  subject  pro- 
ceeds in  the  technical  press,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly obvious  that  sources  of  efficien- 
cy and  energy  previously  unsuspected 
have  been  tapped  by  the  new  movement. 
We  must  not  too  hastily  conclude,  how- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  The  Scientific 
American,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  revo- 
lution in  technical  methods.  The  science 
of  management  is  one  to  which  psychol- 
ogy is  a  practical  reality.  That  is  a  main 
point. 


The  Commercial  Strength  of  Great  Britain 


THE  British  business  man  from  the 
American  standpoint  is  discussed  in 
a  very  entertaining  article  in  the 
Century  Magazine  by  James  Davenport 
Whelpley,  We  Americans  are  inclined 
to  be  impatient  with  English  business  me- 
thods, he  begins.  Our  people  come  to 
London  to  close  up  some  affair  in  which 
Anglo-American  capital  is  interested,  and 
expect  to  return  within  a  week — perhaps 
on  the  return  trip  of  the  same  steamer  on 
which  they  came  over.  Instead  of  that 
days  and  even  weeks  go  by  before  people 
can  be  seen  and  things  accomplished. 
When  they  are  concluded,  the  American 
goes  home  with  tales  to  tell  of  how  a  "bit" 
of  shooting,  a  week-end,  a  motor  trip,  a 
horse-race,  a  cricket  or  a  golf  match,  or 
even  a  sick  horse  or  dog,  delayed  his  all- 
important  negotiations  indefinitely.  When 
the  first  outburst  of  irritation  has  subsid- 
ed, however,  we  learn  of  certain  impres- 
sions he  brought  away  with  him  from 
London  which  are  worth  while.    First,  he 


is  even  awed  at  the  apparently  unlimited 
amount  of  real  money,  actual  cash,  which 
is  to  be  had  if  he  has  the  "open  sesame." 
Then  he  will  admit,  if  grudgingly,  the 
sound  conservatism,  the  accurate  informa- 
tion, the  keen  analytical  power,  and  the 
firmness  of  conviction  possessed  by  the 
men  he  met  and  with  whom  he  dealt.  He 
will  concede  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
far  corners  o^  the  earth  which  brings  In- 
dia, South  Africa,  the  Argentine,  in  fact, 
every  place  where  English  energy  or 
money  has  been  expended,  within  the  fa- 
miliar ken  of  the  man  who  may  never 
have  been  farther  from  London  than  the 
seashore,  and  to  whom  a  crossing  of  the 
English  Channel  would  be  the  event  of  a 
lifetime. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  will  have  met 
perhaps  some  of  the  army  of  international 
tramps  who  for  pleasure  or  profit  trave^ 
the  highways  and  byways,  observant,  mat- 
ter-of-fact, thorough,  and  so  intensely 
English  always  that  everything  is  judged 
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by  English  standards  and  looked  at  in  its 
possible  relations  to  English  profits,  politi- 
cal, financial,  or  commercial.  It  is  these 
quahties,  these  characteristics,  more  high- 
ly developed  in  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion, which  have  begotten  that  great  un- 
organized volume  of  individual  trading 
known  as  English  foreign  commerce. 

In  the  n>.atter  of  supplies,  the  English 
people  are  struggling  for  independence  o** 
the  United  States.  The  fluctuation  of  the 
American  cotton  markets  has  caused  riot^i 
in  the  manufacturing  districts.  American 
trade  combinations  are  held  responsible 
for  the  high  prices  of  food.  It  is  this 
feeling  which  has  helped  along  the  spirit 
of  empire  in  England  and  has  led  to  heavy 
investment?;  in  the  British  protectorates  in 
the  attempt  to  develop  new  supplies  of 
cotton,  food-stuffs,  and  other  raw  staples. 
So  far  these  expenditures  have  had  no 
appreciable  effect  in  diverting  the  trade 
from  North  America,  and  in  view  of  the 
enormous  f-upplies  required,  it  will  b^^ 
many  years  before  they  become  really 
apparent.  If  such  a  time  does  arrive  ii 
will  also  be  indicative  of  a  change  in  the 
character  of  American  industry,  for  the 
energies  of  the  people  will  have  turned  to 
other  fields,  resting  content  that  the  home 
market  be  supplied  with  raw  materials 
rather  than  a  surplus  be  created  for  ex- 
port. For  the  seller  of  staples  and  raw 
materials  is  the  least  intelligent  and  least 
prosperous  of  the  world's  traders. 

It  is  British  capital  that  has  developed 
the  British  Empire  and  trade  follows  capi- 
tal investment.  Roughly  speaking, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  England's  foreign 
commerce  is  with  her  imperial  dominions, 
though  virtually  every  one  of  these  de- 
pendencies has  enacted  customs  laws 
which  demand  toll  from  the  trade  of  the 
mother  country  as  well  as  from  that  of 
other  lands.  The  only  concessions  yet 
rnade  have  been  those  of  preferential  du- 
ties. How  frail  a  tie  this  may  be  upon 
which  to  found  the  commercial  unity  of 
an  empire  of  which  the  pivot  is  a  frea 
market  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  im- 
ports of  British  goods  into  British  colonies 
are  now  decreasing  annually,  while  im- 
ports of  foreign  goods  show  a  notable  in- 
crease. It  is  also  even  more  strikinglv 
brought  home  to  the  people  of  England 
by  the  proposed  commercial  arrangement 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Leading  English  statesmen  have  designat- 
ed the  event  as  the  "death  of  preference.'' 
Even  those  who  have  made  this  scheme 
the  basis  of  their  political  creeds  admit 
the  severity  of  the  blow  and  the  "narrow- 
ing of  the  margin"  for  the  possible  es- 
tablishment of  an  imperial  zoUverein. 

That  the  United  States  and  Canada 
should  in  time  come  closer  together  in 
matters  of  material  interest  has  been  inevi- 
table since  the  settlement  of  the  one  coun- 
try under  two  flags.  It  has  been  the  won- 
der and  despair  of  thoughtful  men  in  the 
United  States  that  such  an  arrangement 
was  not  acc'omplished  long  ago.  It  has 
been  the  wonder  and  satisfaction  of  Brit- 
ish statesmen  that  it  was  so  long  delayed. 
The  British  people  have  been  hugging  the 
delusion  for  many  years  that  natural  laws 
could  be  rendered  inoperative  by  senti- 
ment and  legislation;  and  that  her  lusty 
colony  would  remain  content  under  the 
parent  roof-tree  and  continue  to  contribute 
her  earnings  to  the  family  purse  even  aftc 
the  coming  of  age.  This  illusion  has  been 
a  most  attractive  toy  with  which  the  Brit- 
ish politician  has  interested  his  audience 
and  with  which  public  attention  has  been 
diverted  from  the  real  dangers  which 
threatened  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
home  itself. 

Acting  under  the  almost  incomprehensi- 
ble theory  that  the  home  country  was  be- 
ing strengthened  in  the  building  up  of 
countries  which,  although  under  the  same 
flag,  treated  her  only  as  a  favored  nation, 
Great  Britain  has  been  drained  of  much 
of  her  expert  labor  and  the  fittest  of  the 
unemployed.  These  men,  with  their  wo- 
men and  children,  have  been  urged,  even 
assisted  to  leave,  while  the  lands  of  the 
British  Island  cried  aloud  for  intelligent 
and  economical  tillage,  the  sweat-shops  of 
East  London  grew  apace  through  unre- 
strained immigration  of  the  more  or  less 
undesirable,  and  the  wage  scales  of  indus- 
try remained  at  low  ebb  because  of  the 
cost  of  production  through  ancient  meth- 
ods and  inefficiency.  Like  unto  the  mother 
of  seven  sons  lost  in  battle,  she  gives  of  her 
children  to  the  universal  development  and 
progress  of  the  world,  but  the  home  is 
desolated. 

To  say  that  in  this  now  fading  illusion 
of  empire  there  lies  a  tremendous  and 
magnificent  pathos  is  to  seem  almost  irre- 
verent, for  it  is  to  the  British  nation,  it= 
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world-wide  and  broadcast  sowing  of  right- 
thinking  men  and  women  that  the  world 
owes  its  progress  in  the  last  two  centuries. 
It  is  only  because  of  the  grasping  of  poli- 
ticians for  marionettes  with  which  to 
amuse  the  crowd  that  the  real  meanings 
of  the  forces  at  work  are  lost  sight  of. 
The  people  are  scanning  far  horizons  for 
rainbows  of  promise  when  they  have  the 
materials  beneath  their  feet  with  which  to 
stop  the  now  ominous  gaps  in  the  wall  of 
home  defense;  and  there  are  no  better 
materials  more  quickly  to  be  molded  to 
desired  ends  than  those  which  lie  close  to 
hand.  Anything  which  will  leaven  the 
toiling  mass  of  humanity,  quicken  the 
pulse  and  the  intelligence,  bring  hope  to 
the  children  of  the  hopeless,  will  do  more 
to  prolong  England's  hold  upon  the  trade 
of  the  world  than  a  hundred  imperial  con- 
ferences. To  devise  means  to  keep  hej- 
money  and  her  men  at  home  and  to  give 
each  an  equal  chance  is  now  the  problem 
which  lies  on  the  doorstep  of  the  home 
citadel  of  this  fecund  mother  of  nations, 
who  still  abounds  in  incredible  resources, 
strength  and  power,  notwithstanding  the 
demands  already  made  upon  her  and  to 
which  she  has  responded  with  a  lust  for 
adventure  without  parallel. 

No  greater  source  of  England's  strength 
exists  than  that  which  lies  in  her  domi- 
nance of  the  seas.  It  is  not  the  armored 
vessels  of  which  her  people  are  so  proud 
that  contribute  to  her  vitality,  but  the  un- 
armed liner  following  its  regular  rout^, 
or  the  blunt-nosed,  slow-speeded  "tramp," 
seen  perhaps  first  at  the  London  docks, 
then  again  a  few  weeks  later  at  anchor  in 
some  far  tropic  port. 

The  tonnage  of  ships  flying  the  British 
flag  is  nearly  twenty  million.  The  United 
States  comes  next  with  less  than  eight  mil- 
lion and  then  Germany  with  less  than 
four  and  a  half  million.  A  great  percen- 
tage of  the  American  tonna2;e  is  in  the 
coasting  trade,  while  that  of  England  Is 
overseas.  There  are  no  signs  of  decrease 
in  this  greatest  of  all  the  British  indus- 
tries, for  in  1910  over  500  vessels  were 
launched  from  British  yards  —  figures 
which  included  331  sea-going  steamers, 
ranging  from  small  yachts  to  the  45,000- 
ton  new  passenger  steamer  Olympic.  In 
the  United  States  195  vessels  were  launch- 
ed-, and  in  Germany  117.  Nearly  50  per 
cent  of  all  the  world's  new  shipping  of 


1910  carries  the  British  flag.  The  very 
nature  of  England's  trade  demands  this 
great  merchant  fleet,  for  her  highways  are 
those  of  the  sea.  Her  greatest  port  of  ton- 
nage is  London,  the  second  is  Hong-Kong, 
and  the  third  is  Liverpool. 

To  say  that  this  great  EngHsh  industry 
stands  on  its  own  feet,  that  it  is  just  as 
free  from  government  aid  or  organized 
directing  is  as  true  as  to  say  the  same  of 
the  commerce  it  stands  for.  Many  care- 
less and  intentionally  or  unintentionally 
misleading  statements  havet  been  made 
concerning  the  aid  given  +o  steamship 
lines  by  the  British  government.  With  the 
exception  of  a  favorable  loan  and  a  sub- 
vention conditional  upon  high  speed  ar- 
ranged by  the  English  government  to  se- 
cure the  building  of  the  Mauretania  and 
the  Lusitania,  virtually  no  subsidies  are 
now  paid  by  England  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  sea  transportation.  Statements  aro 
not  uncommon  in  which  all  the  amounts 
paid  by  the  British  government  for  carry- 
ing the  mails  and  other  services  are  lump- 
ed together  and  characterized  as  shipping 
subsidies.  This  is  not  really  a  fair  stat€- 
ment,  for  the  British  Post  Office  pays  for 
the  carrying  of  the  mails  at  the  lowest  ton 
rate  which  can  be  secured  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  former  years  some  sub- 
sidies have  been  paid ;  one  notable  instance 
was  that  designed  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment, of  a  line  to  the  West  Indies,  but 
even  this  subsidy  has  been  discontinued, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  Jamaica  to  con- 
tinue payment  of  her  half  share  of  $200,- 
000  a  year.  That  the  payment  for  the 
mail  services  is  based  upon  actual  work 
done  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  with  each 
succeeding  year  less  and  less  money  is 
paid  to  the  Penninsular  and  Oriental  Line 
owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
mail  matter  sent  by  that  route.  On  the 
whole  it  may  truly  be  said  that  English 
commerce,  including  the  great  shipping 
industry,  is  entirely  dependent  for  success 
upon  the  intelligence  and  persistence  of 
designed  efi'ort  and  activity. 

"What  England  needs,"  said  an  Eng- 
lishman to  me,  "is  a  tariff  for  revenue 
with  a  carefully  adjusted  degree  of  pro- 
tection for  iiome  industry  and  the  power 
such  protection  will  give  us  to  favor  the 
products  of  the  colonies."  It  was  in  the 
course  of  a  smoking-room  chat  on  a 
steamer  northbound  from  South  America 
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that  this  was)  said.  Mv  friend  is  the  kind 
of  man  who  would  succeed  anywhere — 
quiet,  wastii»g  no  words,  and  commanding 
respectful  attention  when  he  does  speak; 
practical  to  the  last  degree,  and  with  a 
fortune,  the  profits  of  many  years  of  suc- 
cessful tracing,  which  speaks  for  the  value 
of  his  opinion.  "I  am  going  home,"  he 
continued,  "to  stand  for  Parliament  on 
the  Tariff  Reform  platform.  The  con- 
stituency in  which  I  shall  ask  for  votes  is 
one  of  laboring  men.  I  shall  tell  them 
what  I  think  and  take  the  consequences." 
He  did,  and  was  defeated;  but  he  vnW  be 
in  the  field  at  the  next  general  election  in 
England,  when  he  believes  the  tide  will 
turn  toward  what  he  terms  "a  plain,  com- 
mon-sense view  of  the  situation." 

When  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  year  1910  witnessed  an  enor- 
mous increase  over  previous  years  in  the 
figures  of  England's  foreign  commerce, 
he  said,  "Yes,  it  did;  but  a  large  part  of 
the  gain  is  accounted  for  by  increased 
prices  paid  for  raw  materials  imported 
and  the  corresponding  increase  in  the 
prices  received  for  goods  sold  abroad.  The 
actual  gain  in  bulk  is  not  so  satisfactory. 
An  ominous  feature  of  the  so-called  boom 
of  last  year  is  that  according  to  the  returns 
made  by  the  labor  organizations  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  unemployed  labor 
was  absorbed  than  during  any  trade  boom 
of  recent  years.  We  are  seriously  wrong 
at  the  bottom  and  must  put  our  house  in 
order." 

And  now  for  a  contrary  view.  A  few 
weeks  later  I  was  traveling  from  Paris  to 
London.  Sitting  in  the  so-called  Pullman 
buffet  car  on  the  English  end  of  the  jour- 
ney, I  found  myself  opposite  the  kind  of 
Englishman  who  is  always  promising  of 
interest, — tall,  strong,  keen-eyed,  rather 
good-looking,  fairly  young,  and  manifest- 
ly full  of  nervous  energy  and  interest  in 
life;  hence  entirely  lacking  the  air  of 
boredom  which  is  cultivated  by  some  as 
evidence  of  "good  form,"  that  exacting 
god  worshiped  by  the  well-born  Briton  at 
the  expense  of  his  enjoyment  in  life,  and 
often  of  his  progress.  Presuming  upon 
my  American  nationality,  a  possession 
which  brings  forgiveness  in  the  minds  of 
many  Europeans  for  certain  so-called  ec- 
centricities, one  of  which  is  speaking  to 
strangers,  I  began  a  conversation.  My  fel- 
low voyager  was  quite  ready,  in  fact,  eager 


to  discuss  *he  questions  which  every  intel- 
ligent Englishman  is  now  debating. 

"Tariff  reform,  protection — no,  sir,  that 
is  not  what  England  wants.     We  don't 
need  it.     Our  trade  has  grown  to  what  it 
is  because  it  has  been  free.    England  has 
been  and  is  the  market-place  of  the  world. 
In  quality  we  manufacture  as  well  as  any 
people  in  the  world,  if  not  better,  and  if 
we  keep  pace  with  the  modernization  of 
industry  we  can  continue  to  compete  in 
price.     Let  me  illustrate.     I  am  an  engi- 
neer, a  manager  of  steel  mills.     The  his- 
tory of  our  property  is  that  of  nearly  every 
other  mill  in  Great  Britain.    The  business 
was  founded  by  a  practical  hard-working 
man,    who    by    sheer    industry,    actual 
strength  of  arm,  and  personal  knowledge 
of  the  abilities  and  character  of  the  men 
whom  he  gathered  about  him,  built  it  up 
to  a  creditable  size.     This  business  then 
passed  to  the  sons,  men  who  were  better 
educated,  better  off  socially,  but  still  hard 
workers  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
practical  affairs  and  of  the  men  in  their 
employ.    They  sent  their  sons  to  the  uni- 
versities.     When    the    time    came    these 
young    men    with    university    education, 
good  social  position,  and  much  knowledge 
of  many  things  unknown  to  their  fathers, 
came  into  the  ownership  of  the  mills.    In 
theory   they   knew  what  was  going   on, 
but  not  in  practice,  and  they  had  no  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  men  whom  they 
must  place  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
works.    They  now  fail  to  see  the  necessity 
for  capital  expenditure,  they  do  not  realize 
that  year  by  year  the  cost  of  production 
is  being  reduced,  not  by  economy  but  by 
liberal  expenditure,  and  by  heroic  discard- 
ing of  plant  still  apparently  useful.    The 
articles  they  manufacture  are  still  the  best 
in  the  world  as  to  quality,  but  they  find 
the  Germans,  for  instance,  excelling  them 
in  beauty  of  finish  and  design,  and  what 
is  more  serious,  they  find  the  manufactur- 
ers of  several  other  nations,  underbidding 
them  in  price  in,  to  them,  an  inexplicable 
way.     These  are  the  men  seeking  from 
without  som.e  relief  from  foreign  competi- 
tion, who  are  crying  for  protection. 

"Some  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
Tariff  Reform  among  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  are  men  who  are  still  us- 
ing the  obsolete  and  expensively  operated 
'bee-hive'  furnaces.  Give  our  mills  mod- 
ern processes,  well  managed,  and  England 
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can  compete  successfully  with  the  world. 
In  brief,  what  we  want  at  home  is  not  pro- 
tection, but  ihe  money  now  being  sent  out 
of  the  country  for  foreign  investment. 
Delegations  from  our  industrial  people  go 
to  Germany  and  they  see  fine  mills,  clean, 
well-fed,  well-housed  workmen  with  wives 
contented  with  their  lot;  and  they  return 
convinced  that  all  these  advantages  result 
from  protection.  They  are  wrong.  Our 
competitors  are  merely  taking  advantage 
of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  age  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business,  and  look  upon 
the  proper  care  of  their  work-people  as 
part  and  parcel  of  an  intelligent  conserva- 
tion of  force  and  a  tremendous  factor  in 
the  cheapness  of  the  ultimate  cost  of  pro- 
duction." 

Between  these  two  extremes  of  belief, 
each  held  by  many  well-educated,  intelli- 
gent, practical,  and  thoughtful  men, 
stands  the  Liberal  in  theory,  but  who  is 
for  protection  as  a  matter  of  expediency. 
He  thinks  that  England  is  all  right  at  the 
top,  but  that  the  laboring  classes  must  be 
lifted  out  of  the  helpless  rut  into  which  he 
believes  they  have  fallen.  A  wide  distrib- 
ution of  education — paternalistic  legisla- 
tion for  their  benefit,  old-age  pensions, 
compulsory  insurance,  anything,  in  fact 
which  will  lighten  the  burden  of  the  poor 
— enlighten  their  minds  and  give  them 
hope.  This  man  says  the  rich  must  rest 
content  with  even  heavier  taxation  that 
the  future  may  yield  some  promise  of  re- 
lief. This  man  would  have  protection, 
not  because  he  thinks  British  industry 
needs  it,  but  because  he  believes  it  might 
assist  in  his  general  scheme  of  raising  the 
mental  and  physical  standards  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  thus  aiding  in  the  desper- 
ate struggle  to  keep  the  nation  abreast  of 
the  times  and  to  retain  her  present  prem- 
ier hold  upon  the  trade  of  the  world.  He 
says  it  has  been  done  in  Germany  all  with- 
in twenty  years,  and  could  be  done  in 
England  within  a  generation. 

Politics  in  England  means  fiscal  poli- 
cies, economics.  The  party  organizations 
are  so  incomplete  and  ineffectual  that  they 
have  built  up  no  considerable  following 
which  votes  as  it  is  told.  Political  beliefs 
in  England  to-day  are  marked  by  an  in- 
dividualism bewildering  not  only  to  the 
foreigner  but  to  the  citizen  as  well.  The 
questions  to  be  disposed  of  by  future  elec- 
tions,  whi^.h   promise  under  the   British 


system  to  be  of  frequent  occurence,  are 
those  which  deeply  concern  the  integrity 
of  the  British  Empire  and  the  welfare  of 
England  and  her  people  at  home.  The 
complexities  of  the  problem  are  such  that 
no  man  can  say  unhesitatingly  that  this  or 
that  policy  is  unquestionably  the  best, 
and  few  attempt  to  do  so.  And  further, 
no  man  dares  to  predict  confidently  the 
immediate  triumph  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  many  remedies  suggested  by  those 
who  believe  the  situation  needs  remedy, 
or  of  the  policies  suggested  by  those  satis- 
fied with  present  conditions,  but  who  view 
with  apprehension  the  decreasing  margin 
of  distance  between  the  England  of  to-day 
— the  grearest  trading  nation  of  the  world 
— and  her  active  pushing  rivals,  hopefully 
following  on  apace. 

There  is  no  sign  of  decadence  in  Eng- 
land. By  contrast  with  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  Germany  and  of  the  United 
States,  she  seems,  however,  to  be  progress- 
ing but  slowly.  It  needs  but  a  glance  at 
her  vast  figures  of  foreign  trade,  encom- 
passing as  they  do  the  world-wide  field  of 
human  endeavor  and  industry,  to  gain 
some  understanding  of  what  has  yet  to  be 
accomplished  to  retire  her  to  second  place. 
To  British  ports  come  vessels  of  every  na- 
tion and  to  every  seaport  in  the  world  are 
sent  British-owned  vessels  on  trading  mis- 
sions. Millions  of  tons  of  staples  are 
bought  by  England  in  the  country  of 
their  origin,  loaded  on  British  ships,  and 
delivered  to  her  customers  elsewhere  with- 
out touching  British  ports.  In  the  ware- 
houses along  the  Thames  and  elsewhere 
are  concentrated  the  supplies  of  the  world 
in  many  notable  articles  of  commerce.  The 
ivory  of  India  and  Africa  are  first  brought 
here.  The  f  ars  of  the  world  are  sold  by  auc- 
tion in  the  London  fur  market.  Mahog- 
any logs  lie  on  the  London  docks  await- 
ing transshipment  *o  countries  much 
nearer  to  ^heir  native  growth  than  Eng- 
land. In  brief,  this  little  island  is  the 
commercial  heart  of  the  world,  and  the 
slowing  or  quickening  of  its  pulses  is  re- 
flected on  the  bourses  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  With  all  the  internationalizing  of 
finance  which  has  come  about  in  recent 
years,  England  still  keeps  tight  hold  up- 
on the  purse-strings.  The  London  bank 
rate  is  a  governing  factor  from  New  York 
to  Peking.  England  has  been  for  genera- 
tions and  still  is  the  great  creditor  nation. 
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More  thau  £200,000,000  is  scattered 
abroad  annually.  It  is  her  money  which 
builds  the  pioneer  railroads,  opens  mines, 
dams  the  waters,  and  finances  the  lesser 
nations.  From  all  these  enterprises  her 
people  take  their  toll  and  seek  new  outlets 
for  this  increment.  That  too  much  money 
and  too  many  men  have  been  sent  abroad 
attracted  by  promise  of  greater  returns  is 
probably  true.  She  has  bled  herself  too 
freely,  and  the  heart  now  shows  some 
signs  of  weakness.  The  rivalry  of  young- 
er and  more  daring  and  strenuous  peoples 
for  the  trade  of  the  world  is  a  severe  test 
of  her  seasoned  strength. 


That  she  will  yield  in  time  may  be  true, 
and  probably  is,  for  history  reper.ts  itself. 
If  the  empire  shall  fall  to  pieces,  it  will 
be  not  in  decay,  but  rather  as  the  proud 
mother  of  many  children  reluctantly  wit- 
nesses the  departure  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  in'o  the  battle  of  life,  their  in- 
heritance one  of  courage,  strength,  self- 
confidnce,  and  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment; each  with  a  notable  share  of  the 
gold  which  has  come  to  the  parent  purse 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  upon 
the  investment  of  which  is  founded  the 
prosperity  and  credit  of  these  new  nations, 
once  upon  a  lime  England's  dependent 
colonies. 


A  Twenty-five  Million  Dollar  Bribe  for  Nature's  Secrets 


THE  WORK  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion in  Washington  is  described  in 
some  detail  by  Charles  Frederick 
Carter  in  the  Technical  World  Magazine. 

How  does  a  young  loggerhead  turtle, 
thrown  upon  its  own  resources  in  a  selfish 
world  from  the  moment  it  leaves  the  egg- 
shell, know  where  to  go  to  take  up  the 
struggle  for  existence  with  any  prospect 
of  success?    He  begins: 

Davenport  Hooker  has  found  out  the 
answer  to  this  conundrum.  Equipped 
with  a  quantity  of  glass  of  different  colors 
he  went  to  the  Dry  Tortugas  where  he  put 
in  a  lot  of  time  placing  the  glass  in  front 
of  young  turtles.  When  they  saw  the 
ocean  through  red,  yellow  or  green  glass 
they  would  not  move  toward  the  water; 
but  when  they  saw  it  through  blue  glass, 
or  when  they  saw  the  blue  glass  or  even 
blue  paper,  they  crawled  toward  it  with 
evident  excitement.  Hence,  Mr.  Hooker 
concludes,  the  turtle's  sense  of  color  guides 
it  to  its  natural  element.  Imagine  the 
predicameT\t  of  a  color-blind  turtle  I 

On  these  islets  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
about  seventy  miles  from  Key  West, 
where  the  United  States  Government  en- 
tertained a  large  party  of  Southern  gentle- 
men nearly  fifty  years  ago,  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  now  keeps 
open  house  for  scientific  gentlemen  from 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Here  the 
scientists   eat   canned   goods   while    thev 


study  original  problems  in  marine  biol- 
ogy, or  else  they  study  marine  biology 
while  they  eat  canned  goods,  I  have  for- 
gotten which.  Anyhow,  it  is  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Many  sensational  disclosures  have 
emanated  from  those  glistening  white 
sands  since  the  biological  station  was 
established.  It  is  now  known  that  not 
only  are  loggerhead  turtles  possessed  of 
a  sense  of  color  but  that  the  gray  snapper 
is  similarly  equipped.  The  scientific  squad 
played  a  mean  trick  on  the  gray  snap- 
pers which  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals  would  do  well 
to  look  into.  The  snappers  were  tempted 
into  developing  a  taste  for  sardines  dyed 
red.  When  this  had  been  accomplished 
some  sardines  were  loaded  by  placing 
tentacles  of  the  medusa  in  their  mouths. 

"Stung  again,"  exclaimed  the  snappers 
as  they  dropped  the  loaded  sardines. 
Thereafter  the  snappers  would  not  touch 
a  red  sardine,  no  matter  how  hungry  they 
were,  thus  showing  that  they  knew  a  thing 
or  two. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  colors  look  aHke 
to  the  ghost  crab,  though  it  readily  per- 
ceives moving  objects  and  is  sensitive  to 
large  differences  in  the  intensity  of  light. 
But  it  is  deaf  as  a  post,  its  so-caUed 
"auditory  organs"  being  in  reality  organs 
of  equilibrafion.  In  spite  of  its  handicaps 
the  ghost  orab  has  memory  and,  like  the 
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gray  snapp-^r,   can   profit  by   experience, 
which  is  niore  than  some  people  can  do. 

Prof.  John  B.  Watson,  making  his 
headquarters  at  the  marine  biological 
station,  was  able  to  pry  into  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  noddy  and  sooty  tern  on 
Bird  Key.  He  reared  the  young  birds 
and  found  that  they  could  learn  to  find 
their  way  through  a  maze  to  their  food. 
The  adults  could  also  learn  to  overcome 
obstacles  in  seeking  to  sit  upon  the  egg. 
The  noddy  builds  its  nest  in  bushes,  and 
in  doing  so  is  quite  shy;  but  if  an  egg 
be  placed  in  the  nest  it  loses  all  shyness 
and  sits  upon  the  egg  as  if  it  were  its 
own.  Both  male  and  female  build  the 
nest,  but  the  male  alone  procures  food 
for  both  during  this  period,  the  female 
constantly  guarding  the  nest.  After  the 
egg  is  laid  male  and  female  fly  away  to 
fish,  taking  their  turns  at  brooding  the 
egg  at  intervals  of  about  two  hours.  The 
egg  hatch  9s  after  thirty-two  to  thirty-five 
days  of  incubation.  The  noddy  does  not 
recognize  its-  own  egg  but  will  cheerfully 
incubate  anything  that  looks  somewhat 
like  an  egg.  It  recognizes  the  locality  of 
its  nest  and  returns  to  the  old  locality  if 
the  nest  be  moved,  but  it  will  accept  an 
artificial  nest  placed  in  the  old  locality 
without  hesitation.  The  sooty  tern  nests 
upon  the  ground  and  recognizes  the 
exact  locality  of  its  nest;  if  the  nest  be 
raised  verti.'ally,  the  bird  readily  alights 
upon  it;  then  if,  after  an  interval,  the 
nest  is  lowered  the  bird  attempts  to  alight 
in  the  air  in  the  place  where  the  nest  was 
formerly.  A  slight  horizontal  movement 
of  the  nest  causes  great  confusion  to  the 
bird. 

Birds  taken  from  Bird  Key  to  Cape 
Hatteras,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
away,  and  liberated,  returned  in  five  days, 
although  it  is  believed  that  they  flew  along 
shore  and  not  by  an  air  line,  which  would 
make  the  distance  at  least  a  thousand  and 
eighty-one  miles. 

A  number  of  other  sojourners  at  Tor- 
tugas  station  have  found  out  various 
things  which  they  have  set  forth  at  length 
in  the  publications  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution, not  one  of  which  has  yet  appeared 
in  the  list  of  the  six  best  sellers.  How- 
ever, what  the  publications  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution  lack  in  popularity  they 
more  than  make  up  in  quantity.  Al- 
though the  Institution  was  organized  only 


nine  years  ago  its  publications  in  book 
form  already  aggregate  167  volumes,  hav- 
ing more  than  forty  thousand  pages,  or 
upwards  of  twenty  million  words  of  print- 
ed matter,  while  twenty-five  volumes  more 
are  already  in  press,  not  to  mention  some 
twelve  hundred  articles  a  year  contributed 
to  scientific  periodicals. 

In  the  presence  of  such  an  inky  deluge 
it  does  seem  as  if  the  wilderness  of  inter- 
rogation marks  in  which  mankind  has 
been  wandering  since  the  other  deluge 
must  inevitably  be  swept  away.  No  doubt 
it  will  be,  unless  the  truth  itself  should 
also  be  submerged. 

But  anyhow  the  spectacular  quest  of 
knowledge  90  prodigally  endowed  by  An- 
drew Carnegie  is  worth  the  watchine.  for 
there  w€S  never  anything  like  it  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Until  last  January 
when  the  founder  added  $10,000,000  to 
his  previous  endowment  of  $15,000,000 
the  Carnegie  Institution  had  an  income 
of  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  Its  permanent  plant  already 
includes  a  handsome  administration 
building  in  Washington  and  fifty-eight 
other  buildings,  including  two  astronom- 
ical observatories  and  five  laboratories, 
thirteen  parcels  of  land  and  a  fleet  of  ten 
vessels.  Upwards  of  twelve  hundred  indi- 
viduals have  contributed  in  one  way  or  an- 
other to  the  promotion  of  the  researches 
and  the  publications  undertaken  by  the 
Institution,  while  during  each  of  the  past 
five  years  about  five  hundred  individuals 
have  thus  collaborated.  With  such  an 
outfit  and  such  an  army  of  workers  in- 
vestigations have  been  carried  on  during 
the  past  yoijr  in  more  than  thirty  different 
fields  of  research,  extending  to  more  than 
forty  different  countries  scattered  over 
every  continent,  not  to  mention  the  oceans 
and  interstellar  space. 

Ten  independent  departments  of  re- 
search, together  with  divisions  of  admin- 
istration and  publication,  each  with  its 
staff  and  assistants,  have  been  organized 
and  established  within  the  Institution  it- 
self. In  addition  to  these  larger  depart- 
ments of  work,  numerous  special  re- 
searches, in  aid  of  which  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  grants  of  money  have  been 
made,  have  been  carried  on  by  research 
associates  and  other  individual  investiga- 
tors. 
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It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  the  fore- 
going that  the  Carnegie  Institution  is  in 
a  hurry  to  find  out  all  there  is  to  know; 
for  President  Woodward  has  suggested 
that  in  estimating  the  work  of  depart- 
ments the  decade  instead  of  the  year 
should  be  the  unit  of  time.  Indeed,  the 
pecuUar  worth  of  the  Institution  lies  in  its 
abiUty  to  pursue  with  absolute  thorough- 
ness, regardless  of  time  or  expense,  what- 
ever it  undertakes.  Yet  while  working 
for  posterity  quite  as  much  as  for  the  pres- 
ent generation  the  Carnegie  Institution  is 
accomplishing  practical  results  of  imme- 
diate importance. 

Two  separate  departments  are  study- 
ing the  heavens.  One  of  these,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Meridian  Astrometry,  is  establish- 
ed in  observatories  at  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  and  San  Luis,  Argentina,  on 
the  eastern  plateau  of  the  Andes. 
The  observers  at  San  Luis  are 
hard  at  work  making  accurate  meas- 
urements of  the  position  of  the  fixed  stars 
visible  in  the  southern  hemisphere  to  be 
compared  with  corresponding  measure- 
ments in  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  the 
preparation  of  a  complete  catalogue  of 
precision  of  all  stars  from  the  highest 
down  to  those  of  the  seventh  magnitude, 
inclusive,  for  the  entire  celestial  sphere. 
The  San  Luis  observatory  is  breaking  all 
records  in  stellar  studies,  having  attained 
a  score  of  fifty-six  thousand  observations 
in  a  year. 

The  solar  observ^atory  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Wilson,  near  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, has  a  most  elaborate  equipment 
for  studying  the  sun.  This  includes  the 
Snow  horizontal  reflecting  telescope  pur- 
chased from  the  Yerkes  observatory,  a 
tower  vertical  telescope  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  and  another  sixty  feet 
high,  and  a  reflecting  telescope  sixty 
inches  in  diameter  mounted  equatorially. 
These  telescopes  are  supplied  with  vari- 
ous spectographic,  photographic  and  other 
devices  for  studying  the  sun  and  stars.  In 
Dr.  Georgt  Ellery  Hale,  Director  of  the 
-  bservatory,  the  Institution  iias  found  one 
of  the  geniases  it  was  created  to  discover. 
By  introducing  entirely  new  processes  in 
photography  and  in  other  details  Dr.  Hale 
has  been  aole  to  reveal  sixty  thousand  new 
worlds,  never  before  seen  by  man,  some  of 
which  are  ten  times  as  large  as  our  sun. 
Most  of  the  work,  though,  consists  in 
K   • 


studying  the  sun,  photos  of  which  are 
made  every  clear  day,  and  the  spectra  of 
the  stars,  the  results  being  added  to  those 
accomplished  by  other  observatories  in 
working  out  various  problems. 

But  to  get  back  to  earth  again;  the 
Geophysical  Laboratory,  which  is  located 
in  the  outskirts  of  Washington,  has  un- 
dertaken a  novel  line  of  research,  for  it  is 
trying  to  find  out  how  the  world  was  made 
by  manufacturing  rocks  experimentally 
out  of  the  raw  material  by  imitating  the 
processes  of  Nature  as  closely  as  possible 
in  everything  except  length  of  time  re- 
quired. While  at  the  present  writing 
there  seems  little  hope  that  the  informa- 
tion thus  obtained  can  be  utilized  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  earth  in  case  we  should 
all  be  driven  off  the  present  one  by  the 
ever-increasing  cost  of  living,  the  investi- 
gation is,  nevertheless,  interesting. 

Experiments  in  the  creation  of  rocks 
are  conducted  by  placing  the  raw  ma- 
terials in  steel  bombs  capable  of  with- 
standing pressures  of  seventeen  thousand 
atmospheres,  which  are  then  placed  in 
electric  furnaces  where  they  can  be  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  intense  heat  for 
weeks  and  even  months.  Temperatures 
as  high  as  two  thousand  one  hundred 
degrees,  centigrade,  or  more  than  three 
hundred  degrees  above  the  melting  point 
of  platinum,  have  been  attained  in  these 
furnaces. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
diamonds  are  produced  by  extreme  heat 
at  enormous  pressure  in  the  earth.  The 
Carnegie  Institution  is  better  equipped 
for  experimenting  in  the  manufacture  of 
diamonds  than  any  one  else  ever  has  been ; 
but  instead  of  undertaking  to  find  a  way 
to  place  diamond  necklaces  within  the 
reach  of  all  it  has  elected  to  devote  its 
time  to  such  commonplace  things  as  cal- 
cium oxide  and  silica,  two  constituents 
most  frequently  found  in  rock,  which  also 
happen  to  be  the  essential  materials  in 
Portland  cement.  The  Geophysical  Lab- 
oratory has  demonstrated  that  these  two 
things  could  combine  only  in  certain  ways 
and  in  certain  proportions,  and  not  in  the 
way  assumed  by  cement  manufacturers. 
This  being  understood,  the  cement  maker 
now  has  a  scientific  basis  upon  which  to 
prepare  his  product  instead  of  following 
a  rule  of  thumb.  Now  that  the  formula 
has  been  discovered  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
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duce  cemei.i  anywhere  that  the  necessary 
elements  are  to  be  found  instead  of  in 
certain  rare  spots  where  deposits  of  ma- 
terials in  the  right  proportions  exist.  As 
enormous  quantities  of  cement  are  used 
annually,  this  discovery  is  of  great  im- 
portance. 

The  Geophysical  Laboratory  is  also 
engaged  in  the  study  of  ore  deposits. 
Once  the  fundamental  conditions  under 
which  ores  are  formed  are  understood, 
the  range  of  practical  geology  will  be 
widely  extended  and  the  quantity  of  ores 
available  will  be  increased. 

Some  strange  things  are  being  learned 
about  animals,  birds,  fish,  insects,  and 
plants  by  the  Department  of  Experi- 
mental Evolution,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
applied  for  the  practical  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Sin^e  Darwin's  day  the  problem  of 
the  origin  of  species  has  taken  on  an 
entirely  new  form.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  the  whole  problem  of  evolution  lies 
in  the  origin,  nature,  and  relations  of 
characteristn-s.  The  production  of  a  new 
"species"  is  the  development  of  a  new 
characteristic     not     necessarily     new     to 


nature,  but  in  a  new  combination.  Since 
the  Department  got  its  hand  in,  it  has 
been  able  to  produce  some  curious  varia- 
tions on  stock  of  well  known  pedigree, 
such  as  poultry  with  short  mandibles, 
with  no  comb  with  one  toe  missing  on 
each  foot,  with  an  extra  toenail  to  each 
toe,  with  one  wing  missing,  and  with  both 
wings  missing.  It  is  hard  for  an  un- 
scientific mind  to  understand  why  the 
Institution  should  fritter  away  its  time 
on  wingless  chickens  when  any  boarding- 
house  landlady  could  have  told  it  that  if 
it  really  desired  to  fill  a  want  long  felt 
at  economi<:al  tables  it  should  try  to  pro- 
duce a  chicken  composed  exclusively  of 
wings.  Professor  Tower,  an  associate  of 
the  Department,  has  been  very  successful 
in  controlling  new  characteristics  in  the 
Colorado  potato  beetle,  varying  the 
colors  and  increasing  the  number  of  gen- 
erations in  the  reproduction  cycle.  No 
farmer's  boy  who  has  had  to  break  his 
back  throughout  a  long,  hot  summer  day 
"buggin'  p'jrtaters"  will  thank  Professor 
Tower  for  that,  though.  Colorado  potato 
beetles  came  along  quite  fast  enough 
under  the  old  schedule. 


The  Crime  of  Being  Penniless 


EDWIN  A.  BROWN,  a  successful 
business  man  of  Colorado,  recently 
retired  from  business  and  began  to 
devote  his  attention  +o  a  study  of  the  un- 
employed. He  disguised  himself  as  a 
tramp  and  lived  among  them.  His  experi- 
ences are  to  be  found  in  The  World  To- 
Day. 

I  saw  clearly  that  you  can't  shake  hands 
through  prison  bars  and  get  at  a  man's 
soul.  Nor  can  you  walk  through  a  charit- 
able or  benevolent  institution  in  regula- 
tion style  and  get  at  its  real  needs.  Gus- 
tave.  King  of  Sweden,  realized  that  fact 
when,  on  December  5,  1909,  disguised  as 
a  laborer,  he  carried  coal  from  a  lighter 
to  the  shore  in  order  to  learn  the  needs 
of  that  class  of  his  subjects. 

I  put  on  the  clothes  of  the  workingman 
and  became,  to  all  appearances,  a  penni- 
less wage-earner  in  the  haunts  of  the 
homeless,  writes  Mr.  Brown.  I  drifted 
into  one  of  the  big  beer  dumps  where  they 


sell  drinks  at  five  cents  a  glass,  which 
costs  $1  a  barrel  to  manufacture.  I  saw 
standing  over  by  the  big,  warm  stove  a 
man  whose  appearance  told  too  plainlv 
the  world  was  not  dealing  with  him  kind- 
ly, and  I  said  in  a  tentative  way,  "Have 
a  drink?" 

"No,  I  am  not  a  drinker  " 

I  then  said,  "Can  you  tell  a  fellow  who 
j«  broke  where  he  can  get  a  free  bed?" 

He  looked  at  me  with  an  amused  smile, 
and  said,  "You  are  up  against  it,  too,  are 
you.  Jack?  Well,  I  am  broke,  too,  and 
the  only  free  bed  I  know  of  is  the  kind 
I  am  sleeping  in,  and  that  is  an  oven  at 
the  brick  yards.  A  lot  of  us  boys  go  out 
there  during  these  slack  times." 

"An  oven  at  the  brick  yards,"  I  said 
in  astonishment,  "how  do  you  get  there?" 

"Well,  you  go  out  Larimer  street  to 
Twenty-third,  then  you  turn  out  Twenty- 
third  and  cross  the  Twenty-third  Street 
viaduct.    It  is  about  two  miles.    You  will 
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know  the  kilns  when  you  come  to  them; 
you  can't  miss  them.  But  don't  go  before 
eleven  o'clock;  the  ovens  are  not  cool 
enough  to  enter  before  that  time." 

"  To-night  I  sleep  in  an  oven  at  the 
brick  yards,"  I  said  to  myself  with  cast- 
iron  determination. 

It  was  a  very  cold  night,  but  at  eleven 
o'clock  I  started  out  Larimer  Street  to 
find  my  free  bed.  Having  crossed  the 
Twenty-third  Street  viaduct  I  was  lost  in 
the  darkness.  There  were  no  lights  save 
in  the  far  distance.  I  stumbled  along  ovev 
the  frozen  ground,  fearing  at  any  move- 
ment an  attack,  for  Denver  is  not  free 
from  hold-ups.  I  could  hear  men's  voices, 
but  could  not  see  them.  It  was  not  a 
pleasure-outing  except  as  the  thrill  of  an 
unknown  event  s^^'iftly  coming  to  one  is 
exciting.  Finally,  the  lights  of  the  brick 
yards  shone  upon  me  with  their  great, 
long  rows  of  flaming  kilns.  I  had  arrived 
at  this  novel  dormitory.  I  stepped  up  to  a 
stoker  at  work  near  the  entrance. 

"Can  you  show  a  fellow  where  he  can 
find  a  place  to  lie  down  out  of  the  cold?" 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  me, 
and  said,  "I'll  show  you  a  place."  I 
caught  jiLst  then  a  little  more  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson's  meaning  when  he  said, 
"There  is  more  kindness  in  the  world  than 
ever  was  spoken."  Leaning  his  shovel  up 
against  the  kiln,  and  picking  up  his  lan- 
tern, he  said,  "Come  with  me."  He 
paused  at  a  kiln.  "Some  of  the  boys  are 
sleeping  in  here  to-night,"  he  said,  as  he 
entered  the  low,  narrow  opening  of  a 
kiln  and  raised  his  Hght  We  were  in  a 
round  oven  or  kiln  about  forty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. By  the  light  of  his  lifted 
lantern  I  counted  thirty  men. 

"There  are  about  seventy  sleeping  in 
the  various  empty  kilns  to-night;  I  think 
7/ou  will  find  a  place  to  lie  down  there," 
he  said,  as  he  pointed  to  a  place  between 
two  men. 

I  at  once  laid  down,  and  with  a  "Good- 
night" he  left  me  to  the  darkness  and  to 
the  company  of  those  homeless  sleepers 
who,  in  all  our  great  city,  could  find  no 
other  refuge  from  death. 

The  kiln  was  so  desperately  hot  that  I 
could  not  sleep,  and  nabit  had  not  inured 
me  to  that  kind  of  a  bed.  Had  I  been 
half -starved,  weak  and  exhausted  as  were 
most  of  my  companions,  I,  too,  could  have 
slept,  and  perhaps  would  have  wanted  to 


deep  on  forever.  No  one  spoke  to  me.  I 
endured  that  night  by  going  at  intervals 
to  the  kiln's  opening  for  fresh  air.  It  was 
then  when  I  looked  up  into  the  deep, 
dark,  frozen  sky,  I  thought  what  a  vase 
difference  there  was  from  being  a  destitute 
man  from  choice  and  a  destitute  maii 
from  necessity.  At  four  o'clock,  the  time 
for  a  fresh  firing  of  the  kilns,  we  were 
driven  from  the  great  heat  of  that  place 
out  into  the  bitter  cold  of  the  winter  morn- 
ing. Very  few  of  the  men  had  any  kind 
of  extra  coat,  but,  thinly  clad  as  they  were, 
they  must  walk  the  streets  until  si?{. 
o'clock  waiting  for  the  saloons  or  some 
other  public  places  to  be  opened.  Their 
suffering  was  pitiful.  I  afterwards  learned 
that  many  of  these  men  contracted  pneu- 
monia that  winter  from  this  exposure,  and 
from  this  and  many  other  exposures,  filled 
to  overflowing  the  hospitals  of  the  city. 

During  that  entire  week  I  followed  up 
my  investigations.  I  found  men  sleeping 
in  almost  unthinkable  places:  in  the  sand 
houses  and  the  roundhouses  of  the  rail- 
road companies,  when  they  had  touched 
the  heart  of  the  watchman  and  were  not 
driven  out. 

I  asked  one  of  the  railway  men  why  the 
railway  companies  drove  them  away  from 
this  bit  of  comfort  and  shelter. 

"Because  they  steal,"  was  his  reply. 

"What  do  they  steal?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  the  supper  pail  of  the  man  who 
comes  to  work  all  night;  an  old  sack 
worth  a  nickel,  a  piece  of  brass  or  iron  or 
part  of  the  equipment  from  a  Pullman 
car,  or  anything  they  can  sell  for  enough 
to  buy  a  meal  or  a  bed  or  a  drink." 

"Do  they  steal  those  little  things  be- 
cause they  are  hungr^^?"  I  questioned. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  with  a 
i>hrug.  "They  are  often  so  successful  in 
not  being  detected  while  taking  these  lit- 
tle things,  I  expect  that  has  made  them 
bold.  Some  may  have  been  hungry,"  he 
said,  after  a  thoughtful  pause.  "Work 
has  been  scarce  and  hard  to  find,  you 
know." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "they  have,  no  doubt, 
tramped  the  streets  for  many  a  day,  foot- 
sore, dirty,  ragged  and  penniless,  and 
worst  of  all,  discouraged  and  desperate. 
They  must  have  clothing  and  food  as  well 
as  a  place  to  sleep.  Without  this  they 
must  suffer  and  die  They  are  haunted 
by  this  fear  of  death,  knowing  well  what 
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hunger  and  exposure  means  and  the  utter 
impossibility  of  securing  work  with  their 
indecent  appearance." 

''Yes,  I  know."  said  the  man,  patiently 
listening  to  my  growing  realization  of 
their  desperation.  "When  they  become 
bolder  and  break  into  a  freight  car  to 
steal  something,  if  not  of  much  real  value, 
or  something  to  wear,  they  are  usually 
caught  and  thrown  into  prison.  But  they 
can't  stop  to  think  of  that,  I  suppose ;  the 
poor  devils  have  got  to  live,"  he  said,  with 
sympathy. 

"You  mustn't  give  me  away,"  he  added, 
confidentially,  "but  I  know  a  special  agent 
for  a  large  railroad  company,  who  made 
a  boast  of  the  number  of  men  he  had  sent 
to  the  reformatory  and  put  in  the  peniten- 
tiary the  past  year." 

I  slept,  or  rather  spent  the  night,  with 
thirteen  men  who  were  sleeping  in  a  box 
car  on  a  bed  of  straw.  Some  were  smok- 
ing. Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  property  are 
destroyed  by  fire  in  one  night?  I  founi 
men  asleep  in  vacant  houses  with  old  rags 
and  papers  for  beds.  They  also  smoked 
and  not  only  endangered  this  house,  but 
the  entire  city;  besides,  they  often  robbed 
the  house  of  anything  available,  to  satisfy 
their  hunger.  I  found  them  sleeping  in 
the  loft  of  barns,  the  only  covering,  the 
hay  under  which  they  crawled.  I  found 
them  under  platforms  of  warehouses  with 
pieces  of  dirty  old  gunny  sacks,  or  a  piece 
of  old  canvas  for  a  covering.  I  found 
them  curled  down  in  the  tower  of  the 
switchman,  in  empty  cellars,  in  vat  rooms 
in  breweries,  in  hallways,  driven  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  some  "carrying  the  ban- 
ner" (walking  the  streets  all  night).  I 
found  them  in  the  rearways  of  saloons,  on 
and  beneath  their  tables,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  in  that  damnable,  iniquitous  cell, 
the  bull-pen  in  the  city  jail. 

A  few  short  years  ago — the  date  or 
his  name  is  of  no  moment — a  young  man 
eighteen  years  of  age  was  shot  to  death  by 
a  policeman  in  Denver.  I  went  to  the 
morgue  and  looked  on  the  white,  silent 
face  of  the  murdered  boy.  His  mother 
wired  "Can't  come  to  bury  him;  too 
poor."  And  so  he  was  laid  in  a  pauper's 
grave;  no,  not  a  pauper's  grave,  but  a 
criminal's  grave  of  the  lowest  type — a 
desperado  that  would  make  one  cringe. 


I  have  noticed  in  all  of  the  police  sys- 
tems of  our  various  municipalities,  in  my 
investigations  —  I  exempt  none  —  that 
where  they  have  murdered  some  one  or 
thrown  a  sick  man  into  jail  and  he  takes 
his  life  in  there,  or  some  other  outrage  is 
committed  by  their  wicked  policies,  which, 
for  the  moment,  shocks  the  city,  they 
always  try  to  blanket  their  wrong  deeds 
by  making  a  public  statement  that  the 
victim  had  a  record  and  was  well  known 
10  the  police.  A  one-sided  story.  "The 
man  is  dead."  According  to  the  pres^ 
report,  this  young  man's  diary  showed 
that  he  had  been  in  the  state  seventy-four 
days  and  out  of  the  seventy-four  days  he 
had  worked  sixty-four.  But  the  most  con  ■ 
vincing  proof  of  his  outlawry  was  that 
they  found  on  him  a  match-safe,  that 
a  man  declared  had  been  stolen  from  him. 
As  I  looked  on  that  dead  boy's  face  I 
seemed  to  read,  above  all  else,  kindness. 
Had  he  been  kind  to  some  one  and,  in 
return,  had  this  match-safe  been  given  to 
him?  Hundreds  of  times  have  I  seen 
these  tokens  of  appreciation  given:  match- 
safes,  knives,  and  even  clothes  from  one 
out-of-work  man  to  another — even  an  old 
brass  watch  that  the  pawnshop  man  con- 
sidered of  no  value.  The  match-safe  may 
have  been  given  to  this  young  fellow  by 
a  hardened  criminal  with  whom  circum- 
stances had  forced  him  to  associate.  "He 
ran  from  the  officer."  If  he  had  ever  been 
forced  as  a  lodger  or  a  suspect  to  spend 
a  night  in  a  western  city  jail,  he  would 
take  the  chances  of  getting  away  by  run- 
ning rather  than  face  that  ordeal  again. 
I  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  injustice 
of  this  municipal  murder  that,  under  a 
nom  de  plume  I  wrote  a  letter  of  defence 
for  the  boy  to  his  mother,  a  copy  of  which 
I  sent  to  the  press.  It  reached  the  gov- 
erning powers  of  the  city;  but  not  the 
public.  Almost  immediately  the  officer 
Avas  arrested,  tried  and  acquited  by  the 
administering  control  of  justice.  A 
person  cannot  be  tried  twice  for  the  same 


crime. 


After  my  investigations  in  Denver  had 
revealed  such  a  startling  condition  of 
those  who  suffer,  my  first  impulse  was  to 
fly  to  the  Church.  I  thought  I  had  reason 
to  believe  the  church  stood  for  compas- 
sion, mercy  and  pity.  First,  I  approached 
several  of  our  leading  clergymen.  My 
first  appeal  was  to  the  pastor  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  Church,  and  his  reply  was,  as  he  hur- 
ried on: 

"Mr.  Brown,  if  you  succeed  in  getting 
a  free  municipal  emergency  home  for 
Denver,  you  will  build  a  monument  for 
yourself." 

To  this  I  answered,  "I  have  no  desire  to 
build  a  monument;  I  want  our  city  to 
build  a  shelter  for  those  who  may  be  tem- 
porarily destitute  among  us." 

Another,  a  Baptist,  asked  if  it  were 
Christian.  I  turned  from  this  reverend 
gentleman  with  the  belief  that  in  his 
•study  of  the  Scriptures  he  had  omitted 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthi- 
ans, in  which,  I  believe,  the  substitution 
of  the  word  love  for  charity  is  conceded 
correct  by  the  highest  authority. 

To  another,  a  Methodist,  I  said,  "Won't 
you  speak  a  word  to  your  people  that  an 
interest  may  be  aroused  to  relieve  the 
hardships  of  those  who  toil,  who  happen 
to  be  without  money  and  have  no  place  to 
rest?"  With  a  forced  expression,  he  said, 
"1  don't  believe  in  the  homeless  and  out- 
of-work.  I  have  found  them  without 
merit  and  dishonest."  I  could  only  ask 
what  our  Savior  meant  by  "the  least  of 
these,"  and  reminded  him  the  last  words 
Christ  spoke  before  His  crucifixion  were 
to  a  thief. 

I  then  made  my  way  to  the  home,  on 
Street,  of  the  Presbyterian  pas- 
tor of  the  largest  and  most  influential 
church  in  the  city.  I  did  not  succeed  in 
seeing  the  leader  of  this  ecclesiastical  so- 
ciety. But  as  I  passed,  I  could  look  into 
the  basement  of  the  brightly  lighted 
church,  and  I  saw  approximately  fifty 
Japanese  being  taught  by  white  women, 
gliens  who  did  not  want  our  religion,  but 
our  language  and  general  ideas. 

Going  to  the  president  of  the  Minis- 
terial Alliance,  I  asked  to  be  heard,  but 
they  had  no  time  to  listen.  I  then  went 
to  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  the  president  said. 
"Brown,  you  can't  expect  every  fellow  to 
throw  up  his  hat  for  your  concern." 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  only  three 
societies  whom  I  sought  for  aid,  which 
turned  me  down,  were  the  Ministerial  Al- 
liance, The  Bartenders'  Union  and  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Later,  the  women's  clubs,  labor 
councils  and  the  medical  societies  were  my 
warmest  friends. 

I  then  went  to  those  of  authority  in  the 
administration  of  our  city,  and  among  the 


many  objections  raised  to  my  plea,  the 
first  was  "there  are  other  things  need  our 
attention  more.  For  instance,  there  are 
our  overcrowded  hospitals  which  must  be 
enlarged."  The  sick,  I  was  told,  were  ly- 
ing on  the  floors,  and  several  children 
were  being  placed  in  one  bed,  just  as  they 
are  doing  in  Chicago  to-day.  One  of  the 
most  important  lessons  in  therapeutics  is 
prevention.  Let  us  enlarge  our  hospitals 
by  properly  housing  our  needy.  Let  us 
keep  them  from  getting  sick  by  keeping 
them  from  being  exposed.  Then  it  was 
declared  we  would  pauperize  the  people, 
we  would  encourage  idleness  instead  of 
thrift. 

Mr.  Hugh  O'Neill,  in  an  editorial,  most 
wisely  met  the  question  of  pauperizing 
the  people  by  saying,  "The  surviving  su- 
perstitions of  a  period  that  held  every 
altruistic  and  humanitarian  activity  to  be 
things  that  pauperize  the  people — we 
have  traveled  beyond  that  idea  with  our 
municipal  theatre  giving  free  concerts, 
and  our  municipal  parks  and  municipal 
baths  giving  free  means  of  health,  and  our 
bands  of  music  and  electric  fountains.  We 
have  traveled  beyond  it  with  our  munic- 
ipal refuges  for  our  disabled,  infirm  and 
sick,  our  municipal  health  departments 
and  public  libraries.  The  pauperization 
produced  by  all  of  those  activities  has  not 
made  itself  apparent  in  any  way  we  know 
of.  But  we  hesitate  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
municipal  emergency  home." 

My  investisfation  had  taught  me  how 
useless  it  to  talk  ethics  to  a  man  with  an 
empty  stomach.  The  municipal  emer- 
frencv  home.  I  believed,  would  encourage 
thrift  instead  of  idleness. 

And  then  our  chief  executive  declared 
that  something  effectual  should  be  done 
to  keep  out  of  our  state  the  army  of  con- 
sumptives who  come  to  Colorado.  I  could 
hardly  see  how  that  would  be  quite  just 
or  right.  But  I  could  see,  I  thought,  how 
the  municipal  emergency  home,  rightly 
built  and  conducted,  with  its  sanitary 
measures  would  be  a  mighty  influence  in 
our  combat  aecainst  the  great  white  plague. 
Then  the  all-powerful  declared  the  city 
could  not  afford  it.  The  old  cry  of  every 
city  administration  where  the  political 
boss  and  machine  politics  rule,  when  it 
comes  to  creating  an  institution  that  is 
not  in  tune  with  their  policies. 
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Being  abruptly  asked  what  I  knew 
about  municipal  emergency  homes,  I  was 
forced  to  confess  I  had  no  knowledge 
whatever.  I  realized  the  need  of  informa- 
tion. I  did  not  even  know  there  was  in 
existence  on  this  whole  earth  of  ours,  such 
an  institution  as  I  was  asking  Denver  to 
build. 

That  night  found  me  with  a  suit-case  in 
which  was  tucked  my  blue  jeans,  on  my 
way  to  Chicago  and  the  East. 

I  have  been  greatly  misunderstood  in 
regard  to  the  class  and  character  of  the 
destitute  for  whom  I  am  asking  favor. 
That  I  can  now  clearly  explain,  for  what 
T  found  true  in  Denver  in  a  small  way  I 
found  true  in  every  other  city.  I  classify 
them  in  two  parts,  namely,  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  the  itinerant  worker.  Ninety 
per  cent,  taken  as  a  whole  throughout  our 
country  are  of  the  latter  class.  The  form- 
er and  smaller  per  cent,  are  chained  by 
habits  of  vice  which  our  social  system  has 


forced  upon  them,  or  are  physically  weak. 
And  while,  first,  my  plea  is  for  the  up- 
right wage-earner,  I  am  broad  enough  to 
feel  that  if  we  have  been  thoughtless 
enough  to  allow  social  evils  to  exist  to 
make  them  derelicts  and  infirm,  we  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  honorable  enough  to 
stand  the  consequences  and  give  them  at 
least  a  place  of  rest. 

But  the  4,000,000  homeless,  honest  toil- 
ers with  us  to-day  affect  the  welfare  of 
our  home  and  our  nation.  They  are  an 
important  force  and  factor  in  society.  By 
a  moment's  thought  we  can  quickly  see 
hundreds  of  good  reasons  why  many  of 
them  at  times  can  be  moneyless  and  shel- 
terless. As  I  throw  back  the  curtain  on 
these  stories  of  human  interest,  I  trust  we 
may  all  of  us  catch  forcibly  the  effectual 
need  of  not  sitting  idly  asking  a  good 
God  to  help  us,  but  rather,  by  putting  our 
petition  in  word  and  act,  be  a  living  pray- 
er in  helping  Him. 


A  Bet  About  Your  Unworking  Hours 


AN  excellent  comment  on  Arnold  Ben- 
nett's little  book,  "How  to  Live  on 
Twenty-fours  a  Day,"  is  to  be  found 
in  The  World's  Work.  Bennett  lays  a 
wager  in  his  book  that  you  waste  much 
of  your  time  and  he  proceeds  to  win  his 
bet. 

For  instance,  suppose  that  you  get  up 
and  take  light  exercise  and  a  bath,  and 
dress  as  a  gentleman  should  without  in- 
decent hurry,  and  eat  breakfast,  and  read 
your  paper,  and  get  to  your  office  at  half- 
past  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  That  is  surely 
a  leisurely  schedule  for  any  working 
member  of  society.  Suppose  you  get 
through  your  day's  work,  whatever  it  is, 
with  an  interval  for  luncheon,  and  end  it 
at  five  o'clock.  Between  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  seven  the  next  morning  are 
fourteen  hours  of  the  twenty-four — a  ma- 
jority. Mr.  Bennett  bets  you  that  you 
can't  even  give  an  intelligent  account  of 
what  you  do  with  these  fourteen  hours. 
Yet  your  management  of  them  determines 
not  only  your  real  happiness,  but  deter- 
mines also  the  efficiency  with  which  you 
spend  your  working  hours.  The  master 
trick  of  the  game,  in  fact,  is  rightly  to 


spend  the  hours  that  lie  outside  the  work- 
ing period  of  the  day.  Since  one  man  has 
just  as  much  time  as  another,  and  since 
the  problem  of  wise  living  is  the  use  that 
one  makes  of  the  hours  that  are  not  neces- 
sarily spent  in  work  or  in  sleep — here  lies 
his  suggestion  for  you.  The  ordinary  man 
wastes  this  time.  That  is  the  long  and 
short  of  it.  A  man  who  accomplishes  im- 
portant things  either  in  building  up  his 
own  character  or  in  making  himself  use- 
ful to  his  friends  and  to  the  world  that  he 
moves  in,  is  the  man  who  has  learned  the 
art  of  utilizing  these  unsleeping,  unwork- 
ing hours. 

Most  of  us  would  lose  the  wager;  for 
the  truth  is  our  time  is  spent  in  piddling, 
in  doing  little  things  that  are  made  neces- 
sary, if  they  are  necessary  at  all,  by  our 
lack  of  orderly  living.  Suppose  you  wish 
to  read.  The  book  you  want  isn't  in 
its  right  place,  and  by  the  time  you've 
found  it  you  are  out  of  the  notion  to  read 
it.  Or  you  will  play  golf.  But  you  for- 
got to  have  your  club  mended,  as  you 
meant  to.  A  housewife  will  spend  a 
larger  part  of  her  time  than  she  realizes 
in  putting  this  and  that  in  place  because 
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she  hasn't  thoroughly  trained  her  maid, 
and  because  the  members  of  her  house- 
hold are  careless  of  their  time  and 
thoughtless  of  her.  The  lost  motion  and 
the  lost  time  in  doing  little  things  are  great 
enough  to  keep  many  a  man  and  many  a 
woman  from  carrying  out  the  pet  project 
of  their  lives.  They  are  waiting  forever 
for  a  chance  that  will  never  come  to  take 
up  these  pet  projects.  One  sometimes  has 
a  sympathy  for  the  Frenchman  who  kill- 
ed himself  because  so  much  time  must  be 
wasted!  in  dressing  and  underssing — in 
merely  getting  ready  to  do  things. 

Then  again,  an  hour  is  worth  more  to 
one  man  than  half  a  dozen  hours  to  an- 
other, because  the  first  man  knows  how 
to  use  it  promptly  and  effectively.  He 
doesn't  piddle  and  get  ready.  He  is 
ready;  and  he  goes  at  what  he  wishes 
to  do  without  distraction.  And  he  does 
it  with  a  vim.  That's  what  the  school- 
men mean  when  they  say  "concentra- 
tion." This  is  an  art  that  comes,  as  ever>' 
other  art  comes,  with  practice;  and  every 
man  can  acquire  it  more  or  less  well — can 
acquire  it  by  degrees. 

Suppose  a  man  had  1,000  letters  that  he 
must  read  and  classify  (there  is  such  a 
man),  and  he  had  only  his  spare  moments 
tc  do  it  in.  He  will,  if  he  be  wise,  first 
make  a  proper  physical  arrangement  of 
the  task.  The  unread  letters  he  will 
put  in  the  most  convenient  place — a  per- 
manent place,  not  on  a  desk  that  must 
be  used  for  something  else.  Then  in  even 
a  half  hour,  with  nothing  to  arrange  and 
with  no  preparations  to  make,  he  can  read 
perhaps  a  dozen  and  classify  them;  and 
he  can  do  this  any  half  hour  or  any  quar- 
ter hour,  or  any  ten  minutes  that  he  could 
find,  and  the  readiness  of  the  task  will 
tempt  him  to  it — will  enable  him  to  find 
time.  Piddling  and  preparation — the 
bother  of  getting  things  ready  to  do 
something — consume  much  of  our  lives; 
and  mere  physical  orderliness,  reduced  to 
an  exact  science,  is  the  rarest  of  the  minor 
virtues.  It  rises,  in  iact,  to  the  dignity  of 
a  major  virtue. 

The  principle  of  "the  new  science  of 
business  efficiency"  can  be  applied  to  a 


home — to  all  the  little  things  of  living — 
quite  as  well  as  to  the  conduct  of  an  in- 
dustrial establishment.  A  good  argument 
could  be  made  to  show  that  it  is  more 
needed  in  the  home  than  in  the  shop. 
The  hours  that  are  for  recreation,  for  con- 
versation, for  living  as  distinguished  from 
working — these  need  the  benefit  of 
"scientific"  management,  if  conversation 
and  recreation  and  the  real  pleasures  of 
living  are  to  be  enjoyed.  Such  manage- 
ment would  not  mean  a  rigid  system.  It 
would  mean  chiefly  the  elimination  of  a 
thousand  and  one  little  duties  and  deeds 
that  are  jnade  necessary  by  a  lack  of 
orderliness.  It  would  mean  the  absence 
of  having  to  get  ready  to  do  things.  It 
would  mean  that,  when  a  man  wished  to 
read  half  an  hour,  the  book  would  be  at 
hand ;  when  he  wished  to  work  his  garden, 
the  tools  would  be  there;  when  he  wished 
to  lie  down,  the  couch  would  be  ready; 
when  he  wished  to — whatever  he  wished 
to  do,  he  could  do  it  without  loss  of  time 
or  change  of  mood. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  women  are  great 
losers  of  time  because,  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  they  have  regarded  their 
time  as  of  less  value  than  men's — an 
erroneous  judgment,  by  the  way,  because 
one  person's  time  is  of  as  much  value  to 
that  person  as  any  other  person's  time  is 
to  that  person;  everybody's  time  is  of 
prime  value  to  himself,  just  as  everybody's 
health  or  life  is.  The  trouble  about 
women's  work  is  that  it  is  of  so  many 
kinds.  There  is  domestic  work  from 
kitchen  to  garret ;  there  is  social  work,  ac- 
cording to  every  one  s  taste  and  opportun- 
ity; there  is,  besides,  the  miscellaneous, 
left-over,  general  management  of  all 
small  things  (as  well  as  of  some  large 
ones).  All  this  is  difficult  to  reduce  to 
system.  But  it  is  not  only  possible  but 
necessarj'  if  the  household  is  to  get  the  use 
of  its  time  for  the  best  pleasures  and  the 
best  growth  and  the  greatest  happiness. 

If  you  take  Mr.  Bennett's  bet,  that  you 
cannot  intelligently  account  for  your 
hours  spent  away  from  your  work,  you'll 
have  occasion  to  think  of  several  impor- 
t«.nt  things  before  you  win  it. 
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Light  as  a  Preservative  of  Health 


THAT  eminent  British  physician,  Sir 
James  Crichton  Browne,  contributes 
to  the  Windsor  Magazine  and  The 
Youths'  Companion  an  article  on  the  ef- 
fect of  light  on  one's  health,  and  after 
pointing  out  the  part  played  by  light  on 
the  plants  and  flowers,  he  proceeds  to  de- 
tail its  influence  on  human  beings. 

On  the  large  scale^  he  says,  it  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  sunlight  is  an  important 
member  of  that  confederacy  of  outward 
influences  that  makes  for  physiological 
righteousness. 

We  have  an  indication  of  its  activity  in 
this  direction  in  the  bronzing  of  the  skin 
it  induces.  Pigmentation  of  the  skin,  to 
which  bronzing  is  due,  may  be  caused  by 
low  temperature  as  well  as  by  sunlight, 
but  when  of  sunlight  origin,  it  is  a  si^n 
of  vital  energy,  and,  indeed,  the  capabil- 
ity of  cutaneous  pigment  formation  is  to 
some  extent  a  measure  of  constitutional 
strength. 

The  absence  of  pigment  is  often  associ- 
ated with  weakness.  Albinos  are  invariab- 
ly feeble  creatures,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
cat  are  often  deaf,  and  in  that  of  the 
horse  short-sighted;  and  stock-breeders 
have  a  strong  prejudice  against  pure  white 
animals,  alleging  that  they  are  delicate 
and  difficult  to  rear. 

Then  the  production  of  pigment  in  hu- 
man beings  of  the  whit«  race  requires  a 
certain  substratum  of  stamina,  for  healthy 
people  bronze  easily,  and  sick  people  onlv 
with  difficulty  and  slightly.  Chlorotic  and 
tubercular  subjects,  indeed,  may  be  freely 
exposed  to  the  brightest  sunshine  and  re- 
tain their  pale  complexions,  and  in  con- 
sumptives, under  the  open-air  treatment, 
the  appearance  of  bronzing  is  sometimes 
the  first  signal  of  returning  health. 

But  sunlight  penetrates  much  deeper 
than  the  skin.  It  quickens  the  circula- 
tion, it  increases  the  oxidation  in  the 
body,  it  enriches  the  blood,  it  promotes 
nutrition  in  every  organ  and  tissue. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  does  light 
do  all  this,  seeing  that  in  man  and  in  the 
higher  animals  its  access  to  the  body  is 
so  limited?  We  could  understand  its 
widespread  sway,  it  may  be  said,  if  the 
whole  surface'of  the  diaphanous  skin  were 
habitually  exposed  to  it,  so  that  the  cor- 
puscles of  the  circulating  blood,  like  the 


corpuscles  of  chlorophyll  in  plants,  mignt 
drink  its  kinetic  energy,  and  the  cutane- 
ous nerve  endings  be  stimulated  by  it. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  man  and  the 
higher  animals  practically  live  in  dark- 
ness. They  spend  at  least  a  third  of  their 
time  under  the  shades  of  night,  they  hide 
themselves  in  the  murkiness  of  dens  and 
houses,  and  they  are  covered  with  fur, 
wool,  hair,  or  clothing,  so  that  light  can- 
not reach  the  skin  at  all,  or  only  in  feeble 
dilution.  In  men — even  in  those  of  us 
who  are  bald  and  do  not  wear  gloves — 
only  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  is  directly  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluences of  light. 

The  answer  to  that  is  that,  in  the  higher 
animals,  the  whole  history  of  evolution 
consists  in  the  gathering  up  into  special 
channels  of  functions  that  were  at  one 
time  generally  diffused.  Touch  and  the 
sense  of  pain  and  temperature  are  still 
maintained  over  the  whole  periphery,  al- 
though even  they  concentrate  themselves 
in  specialized  cutaneous  regions;  but  taste 
and  smell  have  been  focussed  on  certain 
tracts  of  mucous  membrane,  and  hearing 
has  had  constructed  for  it  a  mechanism 
of  the  most  exquisite  contrivance. 

The  vibration  of  sound — caused,  say, 
by  the  voice  of  a  speaker — still  throws  the 
whole  body  into  a  state  of  tremor;  but 
they  are  perceived,  not  through  the  ear 
and  auditory  nerve.  And  so  the  undula- 
tions— or  shall  I  say  the  corpuscles?—- 
of  light,  which  in  plants  and  lower  crea- 
tures exercise  whatever  effects  they  may 
possess  upon  the  organism  through  its 
whole  superfices,  in  the  higher  animals 
and  men,  operate  upon  it  throush  the  re- 
tina of  the  eye  and  its  brain  field. 

And  not  only  have  these  generally  dif- 
fused superficial  impressions,  which  were 
the  rudiments  of  vision,  been  lifted  into 
the  eye  •  and  raised  to  an  immeasurably 
higher  power,  but  with  them  have  gone 
up  in  great  measure  the  nutritive  preroga- 
tives of  light.  These  are  exercised  no 
longer  directly  upon  million  multitudes 
of  cells,  but  reflexly  through  an  autocratic 
and  unifying  brain-centre.  The  light  im- 
pinging upon  the  retina,  stimulating  the 
nerve  endings  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  initi- 
ating impulses  which  are  conveyed  to  the 
brain,  not  only  sets  up  sensations  and  visu- 
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u]  judgments,  but  has  a  secondary  trophic 
or  nutritive  effect. 

Its  influence  is  not  confined  to  the  visual 
area  in  the  occipital  lobes  and  angular 
gyrus  of  the  brain,  nor  to  other  sensory 
and  motor  areas  welded  to  them,  but  ex- 
tends to  some  nutritive  centre  that  regu- 
lates the  building  up  and  breaking  down 
of  protoplasms  and  the  contraction  and  di- 
latation of  blood-vessels  in  remote  regions 
and  parts. 

You  must  not  imagine  that  the  light 
gets  no  further  than  your  eye  and  brain. 
It  goes  all  over  you,  in  spite  of  your 
clothes,  and  insinuates  itself  into  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  ■'-our  body.  It  is  not 
easy  to  give  you  demonstrative  proof  of 
this  in  your  own  person,  but  that  may  be 
afforded  in  the  case  of  some  animals. 

And,  in  this  connection,  the  amphibia 
supply  us  with  instructive  material,  for  in 
them  we  can  trace  out  the  direct  and  re- 
flex action  of  light  co-existing  side  by  side 
very  obviously.  Thev  have  naked  and 
sensitive  skins,  and  thev  have  complex 
and  sensitive  eyes,  and  they  have,  more- 
over, movable  pigments  in  their  skins 
which  respond  to  light,  giving  rise  to 
changes  in  color. 

These  pigments,  black,  red,  yellow,  or 
green,  are  contained  in  cells  called  chro- 
matophores,  placed  immediat^lv  beneath 
the  transparent  epidermis,  which  can  con- 
tract, withdrawing  the  pigment  from  the 
surface  and  making  it  look  pale,  or  dilate, 
spreading  the  pisrnent  near  the  surface 
and  giving  it  a  darker  or  more  saturated 
tint. 

By  the  movements  of  these  chromato- 
phores,  in  conjunction  with  a  fixed  white 
pigment,  and  with  interference  of  light 
by  structure,  producing  blue  and  ^nolet 
colors,  these  creatures,  and  especially  th^ 
chameleons  and  tree  frosrs,  appear  in 
many  varied  and  beautiful  liveries,  which 
are  changed  in  accordance  with  environ- 
ment and  disposition. 

The  paramount  object  of  these  varied 
liveries  is  concealment;  .so  the  animal  as- 
.«umes  a  pattern  akin  to  its  surroundins:s. 
What  has  been  called  natural  photoeraphy 
goes  on.  The  fros:  that  sits  on  the  grass 
grows  green,  the  frog  located  on  granitic 
soil  becomes  speckled,  the  frog  haunting 
the  dark  moorlands  dons  a  brown  cos- 
tume. 


These  changes,  which  are  slowly  estab- 
lished, are  attributable  to  the  influence 
of  light  and  color  playing  directly  upon 
the  skin ;  but  other  rapid  changes,  as  Lord 
Lister  long  ago  proved,  are  produced  not 
by  the  direct  action  of  light  on  the  skin, 
but  indirectly  by  its  action  on  the  optio 
nerv^e  and  retina. 

A  dark-colored  frog,  that  invariably  be- 
comes pale  when  exposed  to  light  with  its 
eyes  uncovered,  retains  its  dark  color 
when  so  exposed  after  a  little  hood  of 
dark  cloth  had  been  placed  oyer  its  eyes, 
without  interfering  with  respiration,  and 
instantly  becomes  pale  when  the  hood  is 
removed,  its  quick  change  being  unmis- 
takably due  to  retinal  and  not  to  cutane- 
ous stimulus. 

Desirous  of  ascertaining  through  what 
efferent  channels  the  nervous  impulse 
that  caused  concentration  of  the  pigment 
on  exposure  to  light  was  conveyed  from 
the  brain  to  the  foot.  Lord  Lister  divided 
the  sciatic  nerve — the  great  nerve  of  the 
bind  limb,  but  without  effect  on  the  color 
of  the  limb.  He  tried  then  di\dsion  of 
all  the  structures  in  the  thigh,  except  the 
bone,  femoral  artery,  and  sciatic  nerve, 
but  again  without  effect. 

When,  however,  he  added  to  the  latter 
procedure  a  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve, 
the  animal,  being  then  pale,  graduallv 
grew  dark  below  the  seat  of  operation,  till 
in  no  long  time  the  leg  presented  the  ap- 
ppearance  of  having  had  a  black  stocking 
drawn  over  it,  while  the  body  and  other 
limbs  continued  pale.  All  these  parts 
were  equally  exposed  to  sunlight,  but  the 
darkened  leg  was  cut  off  from  reflex  in- 
fluence from  the  retina,  which  was  still 
operative  upon  the  body  and  other  limbs, 
and  so  its  chromatophores  dilated  and  put 
forth  branches. 

It  thus  became  clear  that  the  regula- 
tion of  this  function  of  pigment  distribu- 
tion in  the  frog,  which  is  probablv  closelv 
allied  to  the  action  of  the  cells  in  nutri- 
tion, is  not  carried  on  by  special  nerves, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  contraction  of  ordin- 
ary muscles,  but  that  all  the  nerves  going 
tc  the  limb  have  trophic  functions.  The 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  chromato- 
phorus  cells  of  the  skin  of  the  amphibia 
under  the  influence  of  light — namelv. 
contraction  with  drawings  in  of  their  fine 
ramifications  and  concentration  of  pig- 
ment— remind   us   of  the   changes   that. 
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according  to  some  recent  observers,  take 
place  in  the  neurons  or  cells  of  the  brain 
in  the  transition  from  the  sleeping  to 
the  waking  state,  when  their  branching 
processes  and  terminal  buds  are  said  to  be 
retracted;  and,  of  course,  of  all  external 
stimuli,  light  is  the  one  that  is  most  po- 
tent and  universal  in  determining  thai 
transition. 

It  seems  curious  that  nervous  action 
should  make  the  pigment  molecules  move 
rapidly  to  the  centre  of  the  cell  from  its 
extreme  ramifications,  and  yet  this  is  not, 
as  Lord  Lister  points  out,  more  wonder- 
ful than  a  sudden  gush  of  tears  or  out- 
burst of  perspiration  under  nervous  in- 
fluence, and  both  of  these  phenomena  ma^v 
be  induced  by  excessive  stimulation  of  the 
retina  by  light.  Platen  has  shown  that 
rabbits  give  off  much  more  carbon  dioxide 
when  exposed  to  sunlight  than  when  kept 
in  the  dark;  but  when  the  animal  is.blinrl- 
folded,  the  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide 
under  these  two  conditions  is  equalized. 

I  have  said  that  in  human  beings  the 
direct  influence  of  light  on  the  skin  is  not 
altogether  abrogated.  The  races  that  still 
go  about  "in  native  worth  and  hono^- 
clad,"  no  doubt  benefit  by  that  inflnencp 
but  civilized  races  that  have  addicted 
themselves  to  raiment  have  been  content 
to  forego  it.  But  in  them,  too,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  exposure  of  the 
whole  surface  to  light  seems  to  have  a 
tonic  effect. 

At  Veldes,  in  Carinthia.  in  Austria.  ?^ 
special  sunlight  cure  is  carried  on.  The 
whole  body,  uncovered,  is  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun  and  air  for  several 
hours  a  day,  and  the  patients  walk  about 
in  the  park  as  lightlv  clad  as  in  a  Turkish 
bath. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  much 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  treatment  at 
Veldes  is  due  to  sunlight,  how  much  to 
pure  air,  regular  habits,  and  a  quiet  and 
secluded  life.  But  beneficial  results  are 
obtained  in  cases  of  blood  poverty  and  ner- 
vous prostration,  and  the  doctors  and  pa- 
tients alike  believe  that,  in  securing  these, 
the  sunlight  is  at  least  an  important  ad- 
juvant. 

Sir  Lauder  Brunton  saw  at  the  Roose- 
velt Hospital,  at  New  York,  a  room,  three 
sides  of  which  were  glass,  so  that  it  was 
flooded  with  light;  and  he  was  informed 
that  this  was  used  as  a  sun-bath,  and  that 


convalescents  recovering  from  illness  and 
operations  who  were  turned  into  it  naked, 
and  allowed  to  bask  in  the  sun's  rays, 
seemed  to  regain  flesh  and  strength  more 
rapidly  than  others  not  so  treated. 

In  certain  states  of  exhaustion  and  re- 
duced nutrition,  there  arises  a  craving  for 
sunlight,  and  in  the  grounds  of  any  asy- 
lum, in  summertime,  you  may  see  chronic 
lunatics  complacently  basking  in  what 
would  be  a  distressing  and  broiling  glaro 
to  ordinarily  constituted  persons.  That  it 
is  not  altogether  the  heat  rays  that  attract 
them  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  these 
same  lunatics  do  not  hang  round  the  fire- 
places within  the  building. 

But  the  surviving  direct  influence  of 
light  on  the  skin  generally  in  man  is  com- 
paratively unimportant,  I  believe,  in  com- 
parison with  its  reflex  influence  through 
the  eye;  and  that  reflex  influence  has  not 
yet,  it  seems  to  me,  received  the  attention 
it  deserves.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
eye  is  for  seeing  only,  and  to  ignore  its 
subordinate  functions,  but  one  of  these 
subordinate  functions  is,  I  suggest,  its 
transmuting  light  into  a  trophic  stimulus 
to  the  system  generally. 

Light,  operating  through  the  eye,  brain, 
and  spinal  cord,  is,  I  maintain,  a  universal 
tonic,  promoting  health  and  nutrition, 
and  so  increasing  resistance  to  disease. 

The  blind  are  almost  invariably  feeble, 
anaemic,  and  prone  to  illness.  No  doubt 
other  concomitants  of  their  affliction  are 
partly  responsible  for  their  debility,  but 
the  deprivation  of  trophic  influence  which 
their  sightlessness  involves  is,  I  believe,  its 
chief  cause. 

In  the  open-air  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis, which  is  now  yielding  such  excellent 
results,  light  is  a  powerful  accessory;  and 
it  is  so,  I  believe,  not  by  any  lethal  action 
on  the  bacilli — which,  lodeed  in  the  body, 
it  cannot  reach,  and  which,  when  expec- 
torated, are  more  expeditiously  and  effi- 
ciently destroyed  by  other  germicides- - 
but  by  its  trophic  influence  on  the  lung^ 
through  the  vagi  nerves,  thereby  increas- 
ing pulmonary  resistance  to  bacillary  in- 
vasion. 

Division  of  the  vagi  in  an  animal  is, 
we  know,  rapidly  followed  by  pneumonia 
and  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  owing  to  sec- 
tion of  the  trophic  fibres,  and  it  seems  in- 
dubitable that  any  diminution  of  trophic 
influence  through  these  nerves  will  lower 
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the  vital  resistance  of  the  pulmonary  tis- 
sues, and  that  a  full  and  free  flow  oi 
trophic  influence  will  brace  them  in  their 
struggle  with  disease. 

That  full,  free  flow  of  trophic  influence 
through  the  vagi  to  the  lungs  is,  I  am 
satisfied,  greatly  reinforced  by  the  copious 
admission  of  light  to  the  eye,  and  the  fact 
that  improvement  under  the  open-air 
treatment  is  often  more  marked  in  winter 
than  in  summer  does  not  militate  against 
this  conclusion. 


From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  surely 
follows  that  light  is  instrumental  in  pre- 
serving health  and  in  maintaining  it  at 
a  high  standard,  by  its  immediate  effects 
on  the  individual  man,  psychical  and 
trophical,  as  well  as  by  its  action  in  safe- 
guarding him  from  microbic  attacks.  And 
it  surely  follows,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  light  is  a  sanitary  agent  of  the  first 
order,  and  that  it  behooves  all  good  sani- 
tarians to  spread  the  light,  to  conserve  the 
light,  and  to  protect  it  from  pollution. 


Hunting  a  Job  in  the  Wicked  City 


IT  takes  a  writer  like  Eugene  Wood  to 
give  the  proper  touch  to  the  experience 
of  the  country  lad  who  sets  out  from 
Johnnycake  Corners  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  great  city.    This  he  does  in  the  Ameri- 
can Magazine. 

You  pack  your  trunk  and  start  for  The 
Wicked  City  to  make  your  fortune  or 
your  living.  Your  mother  doesn't  go  to 
the  depot  with  you,  but  she  bids  you  good- 
by  at  home,  and  puts  her  arms  around 
you,  and  kisses  you,  and  tries  to  smile 
through  her  tears.  And,  for  the  first 
block  or  so,  you  don't  say  much.  It's  as 
much  as  ever  you  can  make  out  to  utter: 
"I  can  carry  that,  pa."  Your  mouth  feels 
sticky,  and  your  throat  hurts.  And  your 
father  buys  your  ticket  all  the  way  to  The 
Wicked  City,  and  asks  Mr.  Morton,  the 
ticket  agent,  when  it'll  get  you  in,  and  if 
No.  4's  on  time.  And  when  the  train 
does  come,  and  the  tumult  and  the  shout- 
ing of  "  'Bus  to  the  American  House!" 
and  "Eagle  Hotel  right  this  way,"  and 
"Oh,  there  she  is!  Oo-hoo!  Wave  your 
hand  at  her!  Here  we  are!"  and  the  kiss- 
ing begins,  your  father  tells  Johnny  Mara, 
the  passenger  conductor,  that  you're  go- 
ing with  him,  and  for  him  to  kind  o' 
keep  a  look-out  for  you,  and  any  favors 
shown  you  would  be  appreciated,  and  so 
on.  (It  makes  you  feel  green  for  him  to 
say  that.  You're  a  man.  You  can  take 
care  of  yourself.)  And  Johnny  Mara  nods 
bis  head,  and  never  gives  you  another 
thought,  and  just  as  he  is  about  to  holler 
"All  aboard !"  the  telegraph  operator  runs 
out  with  an  order  for  him  from  the  train 


despatcher,  and  that  gives  you  a  little 
more  time  to  wait.  So  you  hoist  the  win- 
dow and  talk  through  that  to  your  daddy 
about  nothing  in  particular.  Neither  of 
you  knows  what  to  say.  But  your  daddy 
sees  the  conductor  coming  back  from  the 
telegraph  office,  and  he  finds  the  courage 
or  the  desperation  to  blurt  out:  "Well, 
good-by,  my  son.  Good  luck  to  you. 
Don't  get  discouraged.  Keep  a  stiff  upper 
lip.  Let  us  hear  from  you  every  week. 
We'll  be  so  anxious  to  know  how  you 
make  out."  He  gives  your  hand  a  sharp 
pinch,  and  says  in  a  queer,  choked-up 
voice,  "Be  a  good  boy,"  and  his  mouth 
kind  of  trembles,  and  his  eyes  begin  to 
blink.  "A  good  boy.  God  bless  you!" 
and  he  has  to  cough  as  if  something  got 
in  his  throat.  And  the  train  moves  out, 
and  you  wave  your  hand  at  him  for  a 
little  while  and  then  sit  down.  But  he 
stands  and  watches  the  train  till  after  it 
goes  out  of  sight  behind  the  soap  factory. 
Yes,  he  stands  and  watches  the  sky  till 
the  last  faint  tinge  of  smoke  from  the  lo- 
comotive that  drags  you  from  home  has 
faded.  And  if  you  could  see  him  walk 
away,  you'd  see  he  was  a  good  deal  older 
than  he  was  half  an  hour  ago.  It'll  be 
lonesome  at  the  supper  table  to-night,  lots 
lonesomer  than  it  was  when  you  were  go- 
ing to  college.  .  .  .  Kind  of  a  nice  old 
party,  your  daddy,  in  some  ways.  Course, 
he  isn't  the  same  to  you  that  your  mother 
is,  but  he  means  well.  He  was  pretty  near 
boo-hooing  right  out;  he  was  for  a  fact. 
Just  because  you  were  going  to  The  Wick- 
ed City  to  "accept  a  situation" — if  you 
could  find  one  to  accept. 
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The  Wicked  City  was  joyously  ap- 
proached on  your  first  visit;  you  hunched 
the  train  along  in  your  eagerness  to  be 
there.  But  that  was  a  visit.  This  time 
it's  do  or  die.  This  time  it's  a  ground- 
hog case  with  you.  There  is  a  cold  sink- 
ing inside  of  you  below  the  waistband. 
You  swallow  a  good  deal.  On  your  first 
visit — don't  you  remember? — you  walked 
through  a  parklet  with  thin  green  grass  in 
it,  and  lots  of  flowers,  and  a  fountain 
squirting,  and  big,  fine  buildings  all 
around  it,  bigger  than  the  courthouse,  yes, 
ten  times  bigger  than  the  courthouse  and 
the  jail  put  together,  Splendid  buildings. 
Knock  your  eye  out.  Cost  a  terrible  lot 
of  money.  They  just  slathered  it  on  so's 
to  show  it  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

But  the  buildings  were  not  bis  enough 
to  overshadow  the  pitiful,  bloodless  men 
that  listlessly  sat  upon  the  benches.  They 
were  not  splendid  enough  to  quench  the 
squalor  of  those  whose  blood  and  tears  had 
stuck  the  piled-up  stones  together.  The 
money  slathered  on  them  could  not  talk 
loud  enoueh  to  out-shout  the  accusing; 
poverty  of  the  wretches  who  sat  there,  so 
many  dosrs  without  a  master,  a  master  to 
kick,  perhaps,  but  also  a  master  to  erive 
one  a  bone  to  gnaw  sometimes.  The 
"Wicked  City  has  money  to  throw  to  the 
birds;  it  has  men  to  ttirow  to  the  birds, 
too,  such  buzzards  as  choose  to  pick  at 
them.  Nobody  cares,  not  even  the 
wretches  themselves.  All  that  worries 
them  now  is  where  tbev  can  fet  the  price 
of  a  drink,  and  the  "free  Innch"  that  p-oes 
"VAnth  the  drink.  But  in  each,  some  motheT* 
kissed  her  bov,  and  put  her  arms  around 
him.  and  wished  him  the  best  of  luck,  and 
tried  to  smile  through  her  tears:  somfi 
father  frave  his  hand  a  sharp  pinch  and 
blurted  out,  "God  blecs  vou,  mv  son." 
with  lips  that  trembled.  Thp-^e  nil  had 
mothers  who  had  been  proud  of  them. 
and  fathers  who  wanted  to  be  nroud  of 
them.  Thev  were  all  jyoinp  to  be  Pome- 
body.  And  now  look  at  them !  Thev 
had  even  fyot  past  carino-.  Not  all  of  them, 
thoup-h.  One  vounn-  fallow — don't  you  re- 
member that  fellow?  Just  about  your  ao^e 
he  must  have  been,  such  a  nice  face  he 
had,  but  so  thin  and  peaked -lookinsr,  that 
was  staring  ahead  of  him,  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den he  put  his  hands  up  to  his  face  atr^ 
nuttered:  "0  God!"    I  suppose  he  tried 


everywhere  and  couldn't  get  a  job,  and 
his  money  was  all  gone,  and.     .    .    . 

Oh,  well.  No  use  "supposing  that  was 
you."  It  couldn't  be  you.  You'd  catch 
on  somehow.  It  might  go  kind  o'  hard  at 
first  but  you'd  get  there.  You'd  work  at 
anything  —  "Yeh-heh-heh-hes!"  you 
laughed  bitterly  to  yourself,  "it'll  have  to 
be  'anything.'  "  When  you  struck  him 
for  the  job  the  man  would  ask  you, 
'What  can  you  do?"  and  you'd  answer 
him,  "Anything."  (It  wouldn't  do  to 
say:  "Why,  nothing  acceptably.")  Any- 
thing, it  wouldn't  make  any  difference 
what,  so  long  as  the  tail  end  of  the  week 
had  a  pay  envelope  tied  to  it.  Well,  per- 
haps not  "anything"  either.  The  hue  had 
to  be  drawn  somewhere.  You  had  not 
then  attained  to  high  finance  as  it  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  vaudeville  conversation: 
"What  would  you  do  for  a  million  dol- 
lars?" "I'm  ashamed  to  tell  you." 

Well,  you  don't  know  what  you  can  do 
till  you  try.  You  were  willing  to  try 
'most  anything  from  being  a  bank  presi- 
dent on  down.  Anything.  Nothing  in 
particular  that  you  know  of.  Why  didn't 
you  find  out,  before  this,  what  you  were 
best  adapted  for,  what  sort  of  work  there 
was  for  you  in  life  that  would  be  no  work 
at  all,  it  would  be  such  a  delight  to  do  it? 
They  didn't  find  that  out  for  you  at  col- 
lege ;  what  they  did  there  was  to  cause  you 
to  make  for  the  nth  time  in  history  a  lim- 
ber-legged translation  of  second-rate  verses 
advertising  wine,  written  by  Quintus 
Horatius  Flaccus,  who  didn't  amount  to  a 
hill  of  beans  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
less  every  year  since;  what  they  did  was 
to  take  you  up  into  an  exceeding  high 
mountain  of  mathematics,  when  you 
couldn't  foot  a  column  of  figures  accurate- 
ly or  take  35  out  of  a  dollar  without  pen- 
cil and  paper ;  they  instructed  you  in  Mar- 
riotte's  Law,  who  could  not  tie  a  knot  ex- 
cept a  hard  knot  and  a  bow  knot;  they 
gave  you  85  for  a  term-standing  in  Chris- 
tian Evidences  who  couldn't  tell  quarters 
from  eighths  on  a  foot  rule.  What  were 
you  good  for?   Who  knew?   Not  you. 

There  was  a  fellow  once  ,  .  .  Say, 
it  was  you,  wasn't  it?  Didn't  you  tell  me 
one  time  that  when  you  landed  in  The 
Wicked  City,  and  had  two  dollars  left 
after  you  paid  a  week's  board  in  advance, 
and  for  hauling  your  trunk  up  from  the 
depot,  you  gave  a  phrenologist  a  dollar 
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and  a  half  of  it  to  feel  of  your  bumps,  and 
tell  you  what  you  were  qualified  for?  Not 
you?  Well,  who  was  it  then?  Some  friend 
of  mine.  Told  me  that  for  a  positive  fact. 
Said  it  was  a  stand-off  which  needed  the 
dollar  and  half  the  worst,  he  or  the  pro- 
fessor. Well,  it  came  out  all  right,  any- 
how. The  very  day  the  landlady  was  go- 
ing to  throw  him  out  if  he  didn't  pay  up, 
he  fell  over  a  job  packing  cofiins  in  a  cof- 
fin factory,  and  helping  out  with  the 
books  after  the  old  man  had  showed  him 
which  was  debit  side  and  which  was  credit 
side.  He  was  a  crackerjack  at  "an  with 
the  optative  mood  but  he  didn't  know  B 
from  bull's  foot  about  debit  and  credit, 
and  he  never  did  get  it  clear  in  his  mind 
why,  when  you  take  in  money,  it  should 
be  put  on  the  debit  side  of  the  cash  book. 
Aw,  that  was  you.  Don't  try  to  lie  out  of 
it.    Well,  if  it  wasn't  you,  who  was  it? 

The  phrenologist  never  opened  his  trap 
about  the  fellow's  qualifications  for  pack- 
ing coffins,  but  it  was  something  that  tied 
the  pay  envelope  to  the  tail  end  of  the 
week.  It  isn't  what  you're  qualified  to 
do ;  it's  what  you  can  get  to  do. 

Fifty  cents  left,  a  week's  board  paid, 
alone  in  The  Wicked  City,  and  no  job. 
There's  a  dramatic  situation  for  you.  Not 
a  comedy  situation,  though;  not  at  all. 
Six  of  these  fifty  cents  went  for  evening 
papers,  one  of  them  foolishly  squandered 
on  the  late  edition  which  didn't  have  any 
more  "Help  Wanted — Male"  than  the 
earlier  edition.  There  were  some  fine  edi- 
torials in  that  paper  if  you  only  knew  it, 
beautifully  written  articles  about  the  Tar- 
iff Question,  and  the  Gold  Reserve,  and 
one  commending  the  governor  of  the  State 
for  his  spat  with  the  boss  who  had  put 
him  in  the  job,  but  you  never  even  looked 
at  them.  You  missed  it.  And  there  was  a 
dandy  in  the  second  column.  I  forget  the 
title,  but  it  was  all  about  the  Right  of  the 
Citizen  to  Work  for  Less  than  he  can  Live 
on. 

It's  lonesome  in  The  Wicked  City 
evenings  when  you  don't  know  a  soul,  and 
are  a  little  homesick,  and  the  meals  (at 
the  boarding-house  where  the  tablecloth 
has  gravy  spots  and  rings  on  it  printed 
from  the  bottoms  of  coffee  cups)  don't  sit 
very  well,  and  you  have  only  forty-four 
cents  and  no  job.  The  different-colored 
lights,  green,  and  red,  and  blue,  and 
white,  wink  out  and  in  again,  and  revolve 


and  wiggle,  and  spell  out  words,  letter  by 
letter;  the  crowds  surge  on  from  under 
the  old-fashioned  arc  hghts,  tinged  with 
\4olet,  into  under  the  new-fashioned  arc 
lights  with  a  sunset  glow.  They're  happy. 
Anybody  with  a  job  is  happy.  They're 
going  to  the  opera  where  one  chair  for  one 
evening  costs  more  than  you'd  be  glad  to 
get  for  six,  long,  dull,  dreary,  driven  days. 
They're  going  to  the  theatre  to  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  tears  at  faked  sorrows  when 
life  is  lousy  with  real  sorrows.  They're 
going  to  'the  vaudeville  to  laugh  till  their 
stomachs  hurt  them.  They're  going  to 
the  moving-picture  shows  to  see  the  crowd 
chase  the  fellow  and  fall  into  the  water 
mth  a  mighty  splash.  And  you — you 
stand  there  lonesome,  out  of  it,  out  of  it 
completely.  Forty-four  cents  in  your 
pocket  and  no  job.  A  girl  comes  up  and 
says  "H'lo!"  but  you  never  turn  your 
head,  never  let  on  you  hear  her. 

It's  lonesome.  It's  bright,  and  gay,  and 
noisy,  and  there  are  lots  of  people  out, 
people  who  don't  care  whether  you  live  or 
die — who'd  a  little  rather  you  died,  for 
your  hunting  a  job  makes  it  just  that 
much  harder  for  them  to  keep  theirs.  And 
presently  they  are  gone,  and  won't  reap- 
pear until  after  the  first  act.  It  gets  lone- 
somer  than  ever.  The  mechanical  piano 
outside  the  moving-picture  show  keeps 
banging  away.  Forty-four  cents  .  .  . 
Oh,  well,  what's  the  odds?    You've  got  to 

do  something  to  pass  the  time 

And  now  it's  only  thirty-nine  cents.  Thir- 
ty-nine cents  and  three  days  more  at  the 
boarding-house,  and  then.  .  .  .  You 
walk  through  the  parklet  where  the  fel- 
lows are  that  can't  get  a  job,  that  have 
given  up  trying,  that  don't  care  any  more. 
They  sit  there  and  drowse,  swinging  a 
foot  to  make  the  copper  think  they're 
?wake.  It's  wicked  to  sleep  out  of  doors, 
and  beat  the  poor  landlord  out  of  his  con- 
stitutional rights  to  charge  you  more  for 
a  bed  than  it  costs  him.  They  can  put 
you  in  jail  for  that,  the  same  as  if  you 
stole.  They've  got  newspapers  wrapped 
around  them,  the  bums  have,  and  are  sit- 
ting on  newspapers. 

It's  cold  out  of  doors  at  night  with 
nothing  over  you  but. —  What  is  it  our 
old  friend  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  says?  "Sub 
frigido  Jovef"    A  chilly  proposition. 

When  it  comes  really  bitter  weather — 
But    pshaw!      They    don't    mind    that; 
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they're  used  to  it.  Sometimes  they  have 
to  walk  the  streets  five  nights  hand-run- 
ning to  keep  from  freezing  to  death,  fel- 
lows that  have  got  to  be  fifty  years  old, 
working  at  their  trades,  and  then  are  let 
go  because  they  aren't  as  spry  as  they  used 
to  be.  You  see,  they've  never  learned  how 
to  take  care  of  themselves  like  a  real  hobo 
does,  and  it  goes  pretty  hard  with  them. 
But  they  get  used  to  it.  They  get  so  they 
don't  mind  it — much. 

But  it  would  be  kind  of  tough  if  you 
or  I  had  to  do  that  way.  You  see,  we  had 
mothers  who  tucked  us  in,  and  asked  us: 
''Now,  are  you  sure  you've  got  enough 
cover?"  We  couldn't  stand  it  to  lose  five 
nights'  sleep  hand-running.  Why,  it 
breaks  us  all  up  to  lose  one  night's  sleep. 
And  five !  Sooner  than  that.  .  .  .  All 
you've  got  to  do,  you  know,  is  to  walk 
down  to  the  street-end  where  the  pier  is, 
and  say,  "Here  goes  nothing!"  and  that 
ends  it,  unless  you  know  how  to  swin, 
and  then  it  must  prolong  the  agony  some. 
But  you  could  buy  something  at  the  drug 
store  with  that  thirty-nine  cents,  you 
\-hom  a  mother  bore  with  agony  that  was 
soon  forgotten  for  joy  that  a  man-child 
was  come  into  the  world,  you  whose  hand 
a  father  held  in  parting,  and  pinched 
sharply  as  he  said,  ''God  bless  you,  my 
son,"  with  lips  that  trembled.     .     .     . 

But  say!  The  Wicked  City  at  night 
when  the  show  lets  out  is  splendid,  isn't 
it?  The  ladies  coming  out  of  the  opera- 
house,  with  their  jewels  snapping  fire  at 
you,  and  their  delicate-tinted  wraps,  and 
the  man  bawling  out  "TWO  .... 
FORTY  .  .  •  .  .  THREE-ee-ee !"  for 
their  carriages  to  take  them  home  or  to 
the  swell  restaurants  of  whose  glories  you 
catch  a  glimpse  through  the  doors  held 
open  to  let  them  enter.  The  money  paid 
for  one  portion  of  food,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  wines,  would   keep  you  alive  for  a 

week But  we  will  not  go  into 

that. 

Let's  talk  of  something  more  to  the 
point.  Did  you  ever  try  selling  books  on 
subscription?  You  remember  that  fellow 
Croy  that  was  in  our  class  up  to  the  spring 
term  of  the  Sophomore  year?  He  was 
studying  to  be  a  minister.  Earnest  fellow 
he  was.  Fine  voice,  tall,  strong  as  an  ox, 
eyes  that  looked  right  through  you.  Got 
a  lot  of  fellows  to  go  up  to  the  mourners' 
bench  that  winter.    He  was  the  crack  man 


of  the  Philomathean  Literary  Society.  The 
summer  after  his  freshman  year  he  went 
out  and  sold  "The  Royal  Path  of  Life," 
and  did  pretty  well.  Made  enough  to 
keep  him  till  the  end  of  the  winter  term, 
and  he  thought  he'd  go  out  during  the 
Easter  vacation  and  sell  a  few  books  and 
then  come  back  and  take  up  trigonometry, 
and  botany,  and  Gorgias,  and  the  wine 
advertisements  of  Quintus  Horatius  Flac- 
cus  and  the  other  things  you  have  to  learn 
before  you  can  point  the  way  to  another 
and  a  better  world.  He  went  out,  I  say, 
to  sell  a  few  books,  and — he  never  came 
back.  It  was  so  much  an  easier  living 
than  preaching  for  four  hundred  a  year 
at  Canal  Winchester,  Sunday  mornings, 
and  Sinking  Springs  and  Mount  Pleasant 
alternate  Sunday  evenings^  that  he  never 
came  back. 

You  know,  if  I  had  a  boy  and  wanted 
him  to  be  a  real  success  in  life,  an  out- 
and-out  financial  success,  I'd  never  send 
him  to  college;  I'd  put  him  at  being  a 
book  agent.  Some  crack  up  traveling  with 
an  Indian  Sagwa  Remedy  Company,  and 
others  claim  that  nowhere  else  can  you 
learn  the  essentials  of  business  success  so 
well  as  in  the  ticket-wagon  of  a  circus 
where  you  get  callouses  in  between  your 
fingers  from  pinching  dollar  bills  out  of 
the  Reubens'  change.  But  I  stick  up  for 
the  book-agent's  profession.  There's 
nothing  like  it  to  develop  gall;  nothing. 
Absolutely.  If  you've  got  gall,  you  don't 
need  anything  else  to  make  a  success  in 
life.  "Merit?"  Oh,  your  grandmother! 
What's  merit  without  gall?  No  good. 
And  you  can't  have  both. 

You  make  some  money  in  a  half-heart- 
ed way  selling  books.  You  happen  to 
strike  some  poor  defenseless  cusses  on 
their  blind  side.  But  you  hate  it.  You 
begin  late  and  quit  early.  Some  days  you 
cannot  force  yourself  to  do  it.  There's  no 
one  to  hear  you  recite  and  mark  you  85 
per  cent. ;  no  one  to  go  along  with  you 
and  show  you  how;  no  one  to  stand  over 
you  and  make  you  do  it.  There's  where 
we  touch  the  nerve  pulp.    Right  there. 

And  so,  when  you  fall  over  the  job  of 
packing  coffins  in  the  coffin  factory  and 
helping  with  the  books  after  the  old  fel- 
low with  the  white  ear  muffs  shows  you 
which  is  debit  side  and  which  is  credit 
side,  even  though  it  is  only  five-fifty  per — 
the    old    man    thinks    he    was    mighty 
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■'s'rood"  to  get  a  packer  and  a  bookkeeper 
I  combined  for  only  five-fifty  per,  when  he 
expected  to  have  to  pay  six  dollars  any- 
how— even  though  the  hours  are  long  and 
flie  work  ha^  not  a  spark  of  interest,  and 
not  a  ghost  of  a  show  for  you  to  get 
ahead,  when  you  fall  over  it,  you  clutch 
it  with  a  death  grip.  You're  all  right 
now;  you've  got  a  job.  And  you  write 
home  to  the  folks  that  you  have  "accepted 
a  situation."  Your  mother  is  so  glad  that 
she  could  jump  for  joy.  A  woman  likes 
to  see  the  money  come  in  regularly,  even 
if  it  is  a  much  smaller  sum.  But  your 
father  sighs.  He  didn't  want  to  see  you 
stick  at  book-selling,  but  he  was  in  hopes 
that  some  of  the  blood  of  savage  chiefs  of 
long  ago  might  crop  out  in  you,  the  blood 
of  those  old,  brave  fellows  who  were  never 
in  bondage  to  any  man,  who  would  have 
I  died  rather  than  dirty  their  hands  and 
souls  with  labor.  There  are  descendants 
of  these  extant  now,  men  who  cannot 
stand  it  to  be  bossed,  who  count  it  a  shame 
rather  than  something  to  brag  of,  that 
you  have  been  in  the  employ  of  one  firm 
twenty-eight  years,  come  the  sixteenth  of 
next  July,  wittiout  a  raise  of  wages  and 
with  the  certainty  that  some  day  they'll 
give  you  the  sack  when  you're  too  old  to 
work.  The  elect  love  to  scheme  and  match 
their  wits  against  others'.  They've  all 
sold  books  one  time  or  other.  They've  all 
done  about  two  weeks  at  productive  labor, 
and  had  sworn  a  vow  never  to  do  another 
lick  of  honest  toil  the  longest  day  they 
hve.  They  wear  good  clothes;  they  have 
informed  palates  as  to  delicate  cookery 
and  wines;  in  their  waistcoat  pocket  they 
carry  a  lump  of  twenty-dollar  bills  as  big 
as  a  prayerbook,  bills  folded  lengthwise 
and  then  across.  And  they  have  more 
money  salted  away.  Selhng  books  is  all 
right  as  far  as  it  goes,  fifty  or  sixty  per 
cent,  commission  is  aU  right.  But  it's  so 
slow!  They  want  quicker  action.  It's 
just  as  easy  to  get  it  in  bucketfuls  as  it  is 
in  spoonfuls.  Easier.  They  land  in  Big 
Business.  Legitimate?  Wellj  it's  as  leg- 
itimate as  any,  they  say.  And  if  you 
maintain  that  there  are  some  businesses 
that  are  legitimate — on  the  dead  now — 
they  look  at  you  out  of  the  corner  of  their 
eyes,  and  tell  you  to  come  out  of  it ;  you're 
in  a  trance. 

Well,  you  have  your  job  in  the  coffin 
factory,  and  you're  all  right.  It's  a  good, 
steady  job — till  you  get  fired.    You'll  play 


pussy-wants-a-corner  with  many  another 
job  before  you  land  in  one  that  is  really 
congenial  to  you — if  you  ever  do  get  one 
like  that.  Dodging  from  one  to  the  other, 
there  will  be  moments  when  you  have  an 
almosts  pleasant  titillation,  an  imitation 
of  the  fear  that  you  might  have  to  wrap 
iicwspapers  'round  you  in  the  parklet,  and 
learn  to  sing  hymns  and  hold  up  your 
right  hand,  when  the  weather  gets  severe. 

How  long  the  time  seems,  to  look  back 
over  it,  that  you  worked  in  the  coffin  fac- 
tory 1  How  short  it  really  was.  The 
friends  you  made  in  that  cheap  mechan- 
ics' boarding-house,  who  didn't  know  B 
from  bull's  foot  about  the  particle  "an 
and  the  optative  mood,  how  much  you 
learned  from  them  I  There's  nothing  to 
be  looked  for  from  the  boss;  all  he  cares 
for  you  is  what  he  can  get  out  of  you, 
and,  conversely,  all  you  caru  for  him  and 
liis  work  is  what  you  can  get  out  of  'em. 

But  there  are  times  when  there's  got  to 
be  help,  and  it  comes  from  those  who  can 
worst  afford  it: 

Not  as  a  ladder  from  earth  to  heaven, 

not  as  an  altar  to  any  creed, 
But  simple  service,  simply  given,  to  his 

own  kind  in  their  common  need. 

A  dollar  bill  was  as  much  to  those  poor 
boys  as  a  thousand  dollars  is  to  the  crowd 
you  train  with  now.  But  they  came  across 
with  it.  And  they  didn't  say:  "It  might 
be  me  hke  that  some  day."  No;  they  just 
came  across  with  it,  that's  all.  What  else 
could  a  bloke  do  Others  had  come  across 
for  them  when  they  were  up  against  it 
good  and  hard,  and  they  have  to  pass  it 
on.  And  where  are  they  now?  They 
were  only  mechanics,  and  so  they're  dead 
before  their  time,  or  bughouse  from  over- 
work and  underfeeding,  or  they're  in  the 
almhouse. 

What  a  cruel,  barbarous,  thoughtless, 
wasteful,  unorganized,  higgledy-piggledy 
way  to  do!  Truly  did  Prexy  call  it  "the 
arener  of  Hfe,"  where  boys,  our  boys, 
A\hom  mothers  bore  in  deathly  agony, 
whom  fathers  bade  farewell  to  with  a 
sharp  pinch  of  the  hand  and  "Don't  get 
discouraged,"  and  "God  bless  you!"  spok- 
en with  trembling  Ups,  our  sons,  for 
whom  we  rise  up  early  and  so  late  take 
rest,  for  whom  we  plan  so  much  and  hope 
so  much,  are  thrown  to  the  lions,  with 
only  their  bare  and  untaught  hands  to 
fend  for  them! 
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The  New  Style  of   Sleeping  Cars 


THE  writer  of  that  entertaining  depart- 
ment in  Scribner's  Magazine  called 
"The  Point  of  View,"  has  something 
to  say  about  the  new  style  of  sleeping  cars 
in  his  June  causerie. 

Have  you  ridden  in  one  of  the  new 
"steel  sleepers?"  "You  will,  Oscar."  And 
when  you  do  you  will  make  your  own  re- 
flections. Mine  concerned  themselves 
largely  with  yours,  so  to  speak.  What  is 
the  average  American  going  to  make  of 
this  upsetting  of  his  habits  of  mind,  this 
dislocation  of  his  preconceived  standaras? 
It  was  remarked  of  the  American  sleeper 
after  a  specially  gruesome  "holocaust" 
that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that  be- 
ing in  a  ship  was  being  in  a  jail  with  the 
chance  of  being  drowned,  so  being  in  this 
was  being  in  a  jail  with  the  chance  of 
being  burned  to  death.  Now  that  is  the 
precise  peril  which  is  evidently  and  osten- 
tatiously averted  from  you  in  the  new 
sleeper.  Whatever  happens  to  you  in  the 
night,  it  will  not  be  combustion.  This  is 
assured  by  the  sheets  of  smooth  steel 
which  surround  you,  garnished  with  noth- 
ing but  a  pustuiation  of  rivets,  and  you 
feel  through  the  floor  covering,  presum- 
ably of  asbestos,  other  sheets  of  the  same. 
But  what  strikes  you  next  to  this  grateful 
sense  of  incombustibility  is  the  violent 
break  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  Pull- 
man. The  builders  have  not  troubled 
themselves  in  the  least  to  excogitate  a 
system  of  appropriate,  or  inappropriate, 
decoration  for  the  new  construction.  If 
to  paint  sheet-steel  a  dull  maroon  and  to 
mark  the  borders  of  its  panels  with  a  thin 
black  line  be  decoration,  this  is  "decora- 
tive." If  not,  not;  for  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  seen,  nothing  but  a  sea-green 
silk  curtain  draping  the  portal  of  the 
dressing-room  at  each  end,  within  your 
respective  one  of  which,  to  be  sure,  your 
baser  nature  may  still  receive  such  solace 
as  tobacco,  and  your  aesthetic  as  the  sheen 
of  exposed  and  nickel-plated  plumbing 
can  supply.  The  plumber,  it  appears,  un- 
like the  steel-worker,  refuses  to  be  reduced 
to  his  simplest  expression.  But  the  plumb- 
er alone  exceeds  the  irreducible  minimum. 
Elsewhere  the  essential,  the  quintessential, 
is  all.  The  pa.ssenger  never  before  had  it 
ao  borne  in  upon  him  that  to  the  railroad 


a  passenger  is  but  a  package,  a  canned  and 
soldered  package,  'ine  wayfarer  innocent 
of  i^'rencn,  for  tlie  tirst  time  understands' 
vjhy,  in  that  ridiculous  language,  a  "sleep- 
ing" is  also  a  "wagon-bed." 

After  the  shock  nas  subsided  of  finding 
yourself  in  a  cell  instead  of  a  boudoir, 
you  discover  that  you  like  it.  Why  should 
he  who  does  not  live  in  a  palace  travel 
in  a  palace,  or,  for  that  matter,  he  who 
does?  If  the  new  sleeper  is  as  ascetic  as 
a  monastery  or  a  jail,  as  grim  as  a  battle- 
ship, it  is  also  as  clean  as  the  warship  or 
the  jail.  (The  cleanliness  of  monasteries 
is  said  to  vary.)  The  essential  is  at  least 
all  there.  And  you  observe  that  the  bare 
supply  of  the  manifestly  necessary  cannot 
be  vulgar  or  ridiculous,  whereas  the  gor- 
geousness  of  the  ancient  sleeper  was  ex- 
posed to  those  adjectives.  The  gibe  of  one 
fashionable  architect  about  the  decoration 
of  another,  that  he  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  was  Early  Pullman  or  I^ate 
North  German  Lloyd,  falls  harmless  from 
the  armor-plating  of  the  latest  Pullman. 
But  what  is  to  become  of  those  aesthetic 
standards  which  were  established  by  the 
evolution  of  luxury  from  the  days  of  the 
Early  Pullman,  in  the  simple  souls  which 
took  it  for  the  last  word  in  Carhold  Art, 
when  the  Pullman  in  whom  they  put  their 
aesthetic  trust,  the  perfidious  Pullman 
himself,  or  itself,  prescribes  this  Spartan 
vehicle,  and  "scraps"  what  they  adored? 

Who  is  to  pick  from  the  scrap-heap 
those  acres  of  mirror,  those  miles  of  Cir- 
cassian or  San  Domingo  veneers,  those 
continents  of  gilding,  in  which  repentant 
railroads  must  now  suspect  that  they  have 
been  wasting  the  money  of  their  stock- 
holders, and  the  relics  of  which  not  all 
the  bar-rooms  and  gambling-hells  of  the 
continent  can  absorb  ?  Meanwhile  the 
wayfarer  may  recall  the  joy  with  which 
Walter  Bagehot,  in  Paris,  encountered  the 
stupidest  of  the  London  newspapers: 
"Here,  at  least,  there  was  nothing  to  ad- 
mire." And  he  may  also  be  comforted 
that  the  manes  of  that  bilious  sesthetician, 
John  Ruskin,  are  appeased  by  the 
"wagon-lit  nouveau": 

"There  never  was  more  flagrant  and  im- 
pertinent folly  than  the  smallest  portion 
of  ornament  in  anything  concerned  with 
railroads." 
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Deathproof  Versus  Fireproof 


WITH  the  text  ^'Wc  know  how  to  pro- 
tect buildings;  we  must  learn  how 
to  protect  people,"  Rheta  Childe 
Dorr,  arraigns  the  terrible  loss  of  life,  by 
fire,  in  buildings  supposedly  fireproof,  in 
an  article  in  Hamptons  Magazine. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  make 
a  business  of  fire  prevention,  and,  in  case 
of  unpreventable  fires,  of  minimizing  the 
human  loss. 

After  all,  it  is  a  simple  proposition  that 
we  have  before  us.  Fii-st  we  shall  have  to 
arrange  things  so  that  there  will  be  very 
few  fires.  Then  we  must  arrange  things 
so  that  the  people  in  a  burning  building 
can  get  out.  And  then  we  must  teach  the 
people,  through  fire  drills,  that  they  can 
get  out. 

Within  the  last  two  years  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  industrial  efficiency. 
To  most  people  industrial  efficiency  ha.s 
meant  only  a  plan  for  getting  more  and 
better  work  out  of  labor,  but  that  is  only 
part  of  its  meaning.  It  aims  to  make  in- 
dustry eflicient  bv  protecting  and  conserv- 
ing the  laborer.  Already  it  has  gone  far 
towards  protecting  him  from  death  and 
injury  by  fire. 

The  men  who  have  gone  professionally 
into  this  work,  the  efficiency  engineers, 
have  not  labored  under  the  popular  de- 
lusion that  firepioof  buildings  solve  the 
fire  problem.  The  Triangle  shirtwaist 
factory  occupied  a  fireproof  building,  and 
the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars 
will  restore  evers'  bit  of  damage  it  suffer- 
ed. 

The  $200,000  stock  of  merchandise  was 
not  fireproof  and  it  burned.  The  men  and 
women  caught  behind  the  locked  doors 
were  not  fireproof  and  they  died. 

AVe  might  build  an  entire  city  of  fire- 
proof buildings  and  fireproof  dwellings, 
and  have  almost  as  many  fires  and  quite 
as  many  deaths  by  fire  as  we  have  now. 
The  efficiency  engineers  are  beginning  to 
impress  the  public  with  the  necessity  for 
deathproof  buildings. 

A  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  employers  and 
workers  in  the  garment  trades  recentlv 
made  an  investigation  of  1,463  garment 
factories  in  New  York  City.  The  condi- 
tions they  discovered  were  amazing.  Here 
is  a  summary  of  their  report : 


Of  1,463  factories,  1,173  had  hall  doors 
opening  inward  instead  of  outward.  Thus, 
at  the  outset,  97.5  per  cent,  of  garment 
factories  in  New  York  are  violating  one 
important  law  guarding  against  loss  of 
life  in  case  of  fire. 

Of  491  factories,  40  per  cent,  had  no 
fire  exits  except  one  fire  escape. 

One  hundred  and  one  had  no  fire  es- 
cape drop  ladders,  or  they  were  out  of 
reach. 

Sixty-five  had  straight  ladders,  very  dif- 
ficult to  use. 

Sixty  had  halls  less  than  three  feet  wide. 

Twenty-eight  had  all  doors  leading  to 
halls  and  stairways  locked  during  the  day. 

Fourteen  had  no  fire  escapes. 

Seventy-three  factories  so  flagrantly  * 
violated  the  fire  laws  that  the  committee 
thought  it  wise  to  notify  not  only  the  pro- 
prietors, but  the  mayor,  the  superinten- 
dent of  buildings,  and  the  fire  and  police 
commissioners. 

Clearly,  if  we  are  to  cease  killing  and 
maiming  the  workers,  we  have  got  to  make 
over  the  factory.  We  cannot  tear  down 
and  rebuild  all  in  a  minute,  but  one  thing 
we  can  do.  AVe  can  build  a  fire  wall  in 
the  middle  of  every  large  building  used 
for  manufacturing.  This  wall  must  be 
furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
fireproof  doors  which  shall  slide  into  the 
walls  at  a  touch  and  shall  automatically 
close  with  another  touch.  And  we  can 
make  laws  that  no  man  shall  establish  a 
factory  in  any  other  kind  of  a  building. 
The  making  of  these  laws  calls  for  a  su- 
perior intelligence  and  a  knowledge  of 
conditions  above  the  ordinary, 

Rhinelander  Waldo,  Fire  Commissioner 
of  New  York,  has  undertaken  the 
work  for  that  city.  Waldo  is  not  the  or- 
dinary type  of  political  appointee.  He  is 
a  man  of  wealth,  education  and  social 
prominence.  Yet  he  has  chosen  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  study  of  fire  prevention. 

Out  of  his  knowledge  he  has  devised  a 
plan  for  a  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention 
which  has  been  embodied  in  the  proposed 
new  charter  for  the  City  of  New  York 
One  division  of  the  Bureau  will  have  en- 
tire jurisdiction  over  fires  escapes  and  fire 
apparatus.  Another  division  will  be  res- 
ponsible for  the  regulation,  sale,  manufac- 
ture,  use,   transportation   and   storage   of 
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combustibles.  A  third  division  will  be  of 
inspection;  a  fourth  of  violations  of  the 
fire  law,  and  a  fifth;  in  case  of  fire,  will  in- 
vestigate and  fix  the  responsibility. 

According  to  Commissioner  Waldo,  fire 
prevention  is  a  mere  matter  of  intelligent 
engineering.  The  first  really  important 
step  towards  fire  elimination,  he  believes, 
is  to  clean  up.  The  practice  of  allowing 
factory  floors  to  be  strewn,  days  and  weeks 
on  end,  with  cloth  and  paper  scraps;  of 
permitting  oil-soaked  rags  to  lie  beside 
machines;  of  tolerating  a  litter  of  rags 
and  dirt  and  cigar  stubs  in  halls  and  stair- 
ways— these  practices  are  all  productive 
of  an  enormous  number  of  factory  fires. 

There  must  be  expert  inspection  of  the 
insulation  of  lighting  and  heating  appa- 
ratus. 

Public  buildings,  churches,  theatres,  ho- 
tels, restaurants,  especially  restaurants  in 
which  smoking  is  permitted,  need  especial 
guarantees  against  fire.  Every  curtain, 
every  drapery,  every  bit  of  upholstery  can 
be  treated  with  inexpensive  chemical  solu- 
tions, which  render  inflammable  materi- 
als absolutely  fireproof,  without  injury,  or 
in  any  way  altering  their  appearance. 

The  next  step  in  fire  prevention  is  the 
matter  of  prompt  notification  to  the  de- 
partment when  a  blaze  first  starts.  Auto- 
matic fire  alarms,  cheap  and  easily  obtain- 
ed, ought  to  be  an  essential  part  of  house 
furnishing,  and  of  factory,  shop  and  office 
equipment.  Their  mechanism  is  so  sen- 
sitive to  heat  that  the  instant  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature sets  it  in  motion  an  electric  alarm 
flashes  into  the  nearest  fire  station. 

The  automatic  alarm  works  twenty -four 
hours  a  day,  takes  no  holidays  or  vaca- 
tions, and  never  makes  a  mistake,  but  it 
should  not  eliminate  the  watchman.  In 
large  establishments  he  is  required  to 
operate  the  indoor  fire  extinguishing  ap 
paratus  which  the  law  of  every  commu- 
nity should  force  property  owners  to  in- 
stall. Thousands  of  fires  might  be  ex- 
tinguished before  the  arrival  of  the  fire 
engines. 

The  kind  of  extinguishers  employed 
needs  regulation  by  law  Buckets  of  water 
or  of  sand,  standpipes  and  hose  or  chemic- 
al extinguishers  are  good  enough  where 
the  possible  fire  area  is  small  and  the  dan- 
ger of  human  loss  limited.  Department 
stores,  hotels,  lofty  and  crowded  buildings 
of  any  sort  need  automatic  sprinklers. 


These  admirable  servants  act  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  automatic  alarms. 
The  minute  the  temperature  of  a  room  be- 
comes abnormally  high,  and  a  tiny  blaze 
raises  the  temperature  amazingly,  the 
sprinkler  sends  a  fine,  strong,  irrestible 
spray  of  water  over  every  inch  of  the  area 
it  protects.  It  soaks  the  fire  out  in  a  min- 
ute. 

After  every  precaution  has  been  taken 
there  will  occur  unpreventable  fires.  With 
this  fact  in  view  it  is  clear  that  arrange- 
ments for  getting  people  out  of  danger 
must  be  made.  The  statement  is  almost 
platitudinous.  Of  course  we  ought  to  pro- 
vide against  burning  people  up.  But  we 
do  not.  We  do  not  es^en  insist  upon  proper 
fire  escapes. 

x4n  ideal  fire  escape  is  an  outside  bal- 
cony of  metal  or  stone,  along  which  people 
can  easily  pass  beyond  the  next  fire  wall. 
If  stairs  are  used  as  a  fire  escape,  they 
should  be  on  the  outside  of  the  building 
and  should  never  lead  into  a  court.  In 
Philadelphia,  for  one  city,  they  have  tow- 
ers on  their  best  buildings  separated  from 
the  main  structure,  and  reached  from 
every  floor  by  an  outside  balcony.  These 
towers  are  the  best  fire  escapes  so  far  de- 
vised. 

With  all  these  proposed  regulations, 
even  with  proper  fire  escapes,  there  will 
still  remain  danger  to  human  life,  because 
the  majority  of  people  will  still  have  to  be 
educated  to  use  them.  And  here,  too,  men 
are  coming  forward  to  meet  the  situation. 

As  for  fire  drills,  not  only  in  factories, 
but  hotels,  hospitals,  museums,  libraries, 
steamers  stand  in  need  of  them.  The  em- 
ployes of  all  these  places  should  be  assign- 
ed, as  a  part  of  their  regular  duties,  to  em- 
ergency posts  in  case  of  fire.  Few  libraries 
are  fireproof.  The  enormously  costly 
structure  recently  completed  in  New  York 
after  years  of  labor  is  a  beautiful  and  mas- 
sive creation  of  steel  and  granite  on  the 
outside,  but  it  has  wooden  ceilings  and 
wooden  panelings  on  the  inside.  A  small 
fire  might  in  a  few  minutes  spread  in  that 
library  so  quickly  that  priceless  and  un- 
replaceable  books  and  manuscripts  would 
be  destroyed,  unless  the  library  staff  were 
drilled  to  handle  the  situation.  The  loss 
of  life  involved  in  the  burning  of  a  fra- 
ternity house  at  Cornell  University  several 
years  ago  demonstrated  the  need  of  pro- 
tecting such  places. 


HOUSE    OF    G.    P.    SCHOLFIELD,    ESQ.,   THORNWOOD  AVE.,  TORONTO, 
Built   of  clinker   grey    brick   and    rough   grey    stone,     with     stone-muUionert     windows     and 

wrought  iron    casements. 

An  Attractive  Home  in   a 
City's  Suburbs 


By 

Eden   Smith 


SITUATED  on  the  west  side  of  that 
branch  of  the  Rosedale  Ravine  in 
Toronto,  which  runs  nearly  north 
and  south  and  a  little  above  the  corner 
where  the  ravine  bends  to  the  south-east, 
the  handsome  residence  illustrated  above 
was  designed  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  advantages  of  its  site.  Besides 
providing  a  wide  open  space,  the  ra\dne  at 
this  point  has  the  added  attraction  of  a 
ver\'  fine  view  to  the  south-east. 


To  make  the  best  use  of  these  good  fea- 
tures of  the  site  and  to  obtain  as  much 
sunlight  as  possible  for  the  living  rooms 
of  the  house,  were  the  factors  controlling 
the  arrangement  of  its  plan.  The  dining 
room,  sun  room,  principal  bed  and  dress- 
ing rooms  are  placed  on  the  east  side  and 
south-east  corner  and  the  house  kept  well 
along  the  north  side  of  the  lot  so  as  to  get 
a  good  open  space  on  the  south  as  well  as 
on  the  east.    Keeping  the  south  side  open 
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INTERIOR    VIEW    OF    THE    LIVING    liO  UM    OF    G.    1'.    SCIIOLFIELD'S    HOUSE, 
Showing  a  glimpse  of  the  hall  and  staircase  beyond. 


like  this  makes  it  possible  to  place  the 
entrance  in  it,  where  it  should  be,  well 
sheltered  from  cold,  wind  and  rain,  for  it 
is  good  to  let  the  first  impression  of  a 
house  be  the  hospitable  offering  of  warm 
shelter  and  comfort, — that  is  what  porches 
are  for. 

The  rooms  are  not  lofty ,  as  a  high  room 
is  more  difficult  to  ventilate  than  a  low 
one.  Hanging  the  warm  and  impure  air 
up  to  the  ceiling  does  not  really  dispose  of 
it  or  supply  fresh  for  the  inmates  to 
breathe.  All  the  living  rooms  and  the 
principal  bedrooms  are  provided  with  fire- 
places, the  most  effective  ventilators  we 
have. 

The  height  of  the  rooms  decided  to  a 
great  extent  the  shape  of  the  windows 
They  could  not  be  made  high  to  let  a 
sliding  sash  lift  enough  to  give  a  comfort- 
able outlook  and,  of  course,  as  a  sliding 
sash  window  has  to  be  narrow  in  propor- 
tion to  its  height,  such  narrow  windows 


spoil  one's  view.  C^isement  windows  with 
their  almost  unlimited  width  give  a  pleas- 
ant extended  view  of  the  landscape. 

It  would  be  quite  nossiblo  to  make  win- 
dows as  wide  as  the  end  of  the  room  and 
fill  the  whole  opening  with  plate  glass  just 
like  an  ordinary  slion  front,  but  such  win- 
dows would  appear  to  be  enormous  holes 
in  the  wall  and  quite  destroy  that  appear- 
ance of  strength  and  endurance  which  is 
required  to  convey  the  idea  of  comfort 
and  security. 

The  stone  mullions  carry  the  sugges- 
tion of  wall  over  the  window  opening  and 
prevent  the  appearance  of  weakness. 

The  color  of  the  house  outside  is  grey, 
grey  stone,  grey  green  slate  and  rough 
clinker  bricks  varying  in  color  through 
yellow  and  green  to  nurple.  The  broken 
color  and  rough  brick  give  a  softness^  of 
texture  to  the  walls  neceasary  to  combine 
it  with  the  landscape. 


AX  ATTRACTR'E  HOME  IN  A  CITY'S  SUBURBS 
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DIXIXG    ROOM    OF    THE    G.    P.     SCHOLFIELD     HOUSE. 
Panelled    with    oak.    with    leather  frieze,    and  beamed  ceiling,  as  in  the  hall  and  living  room. 


Nature  never  made  anything  like  a  red 
pre.ssed  brick,  and  she  cannot  absorb  the 
ijhastly  artificial  looking  surface  it  makes, 
and  when  this  surface  is  only  relieved  bv 
the  hard  mechanical-looking  holes  which 
large-paned  windows  make,  it  sticks  out  of 
a  natural  landscape  like  a  frock  coat  and 
silk  hat  in  a  garden. 

The  inside  views  are  of  the  dining- 
room  and  library,  paneled  in  dark  oak 
about  to  the  tops  of  the  doors  as  in  the  en- 
trance hall,  a  glimpse  of  which  is  obtained 
through  the  library  doors.  The  reason 
for  paneling  the  rooms  thus,  was  to  ob- 
tain a  pleasant  colored  wall  surface  that 
could  give  character  to  the  rooms,  and  to 
avoid  the  figityness  of  patterned  decora- 


tion as  well  as  to  get  a  wall  that  would  not 
need  renewing  every  few  years  either  be- 
cause its  patterns  ceased  to  interest  and 
therefore  commenced  to  annoy  one,  or  be- 
cause they  were  worn  out. 

The  ceilings  were  paneled  with  oak 
beams  for  the  same  reasons  and  to  obtain 
the  soft  restfulness  of  a  dark  surface. 

Both  the  library  and  dining  room  com- 
municate with  the  sun  room  which  has  a 
commanding  view  on  the  south-east  cor- 
ner. The  drawing  room  is  in  the  front 
near  the  front  door. 

The  sun  room  opening  out  of  the  din- 
ing room  has  a  red  tile  floor  which  may 
be  washed  out  and  the  room  makes  a  con- 
venient breakfast  room. 


SMOKING    ROOM    STORIES 


Describing  his  platform  experiences. 
Dr.  Macnamara  says  the  heaviest  "fall" 
he  ever  had  was  at  an  agricultural  labor- 
ers' meeting  in  Devonshire.  While  he 
was  speaking,  a  man  insisted  on  asking  a 
question.  Dr.  Macnamara  told  him  to  sit 
down  and  ask  the  question  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting.  The  man  persisted,  and  so 
did  Dr.  Macnamara,  until  another  man 
called  out  to  the  interrupter,  "Sit  down, 
you  ass."  Still  another  man  aro.se,  and, 
in  very  empnatic  tones,  repeated  the  ad- 
vice. "I  very  unwisely  intervened,"  said 
Dr.  Macnamara,  "and  said:  'There. seem 
to  be  a  great  many  asses  here;  let  us  hear 
one  at  a  time.  'Then  the  man  who  first 
interrupted,  pointing  his  finger  at  me, 
said,  'You  begin,  then.'  " 


A  Scottish  parson,  remarkable  for  the 
simple  force  of  his  pulpit  style,  was  en- 
larging one  Sunday  upon  the  text,  "Ex- 
cept ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  per- 
ish." "Yes,  my  friends,"  urged  he  with 
solemn  earnestness,  "unless  ye  repent  ye 
shall  as  surely  peri.sh,"  deftly  placing  his 
left  forefinger  on  the  wing  of  a  bluebottle 
fly  that  had  just  alighted  upon  the  read- 
ing desk  while  the  parson's  right  hand 
was  uplifted,  "just  as  surely  as,  my  friends, 
I  flatten  this  poor  fly."  But  before  the 
threatened  blow  descended  the  fly  got 
away,  wherupon  the  minister  further 
"improved  the  occasion"  with  ready  wit, 
exclaiming,  "There's  a  chance  for  ye  yet, 
my  friends." 


A  big  negress  came  before  a  Virginia 
judge  the  other  day,  seeking  redress  for 
domestic  troubles. 

"I's  a  wronged  woman,"  .she  declared  in 
a  give-me-back-my-child-you-villain  tone, 
"an'  I  wants  redress  fru'  dis  yere  co't." 


"Tell  me  about  your  trouble,"  said  the 
kind-hearted  judge. 

"It's  about  mah  ole  man.  He's  done 
been  ca'yin'  on  plumb  scannalous  wif  a 
lot  of  dese  yeh  young  niggah  gals,  an'  it's 
got  so  ba'ad  twill  1  don't  see  him  no 
moah'n  once  a  week.  Sompin's  gottah  be 
did!" 

"H'm!  I  see,"  .said  the  judge.  "You 
are  seeking  a  divorce — a  legal  separation 
—is  that  it?" 

"Go  'long,  man  !  Divo'ce  nothin' !  Think 
I's  gwine  t'  gib  him  what  he  wants,  and 
'low  dat  man  who,  'spite  all  his  cussedness, 
is  de  han'somest  niggah  in  Coon  Tree  Hol- 
ler, t'  go  skyhootin'  'roun'  'mong  dem 
little  yaller  gals?  N',  sah!  I  doan'  want  no 
divo'ce,  n'r  dat  legal  septitution  you-all's 
talkin'  about.  N',  sah,  jedge;  what  I  wants 
is  an  injunction." — Lippincott's. 


Among  the  engravings  that  adorned  the 
walls  of  a  Toledo  woman's  home  was  one 
big  one  of  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa. 

One  morning,  shortly  after  the  advent 
of  a  new  maid,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
noticed  that  the  picture  of  the  tower  hung 
crooked.  She  straighted  it,  and  said  noth- 
ing of  the  matter  to  the  new  servant,  who 
had  evidently  shifted  it  while  dusting. 

The  next  day  the  picture  was  again 
crooked;  the  same  thing  happened  the 
next  day,  and  the  next.  Finally,  one 
morning,  chancing  to  be  in  the  room 
where  the  picture  was,  the  mistress  said  to 
the  maid,  as  .she  dusted: 

"Mary,  you've  hung  that  picture  of  the 
tower  crooked.    Just  look  at  it!" 

"That's  what  I  say,  mum,"  returned 
tiie  domestic;  "look  at  it!  The  only  way 
I  can  git  that  blamed  tower  to  hang 
straight  is  to  hang  the  picture  crooked." — 
Everybody's. 
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The 
Defeat  of  German  Competition 

By 

Charles  Draper 


NOT    long   ago   a  man    who  owned  a 
factory  in  Montreal,  decided  to  put 
ten  more  windows  in  one  side  of  it 
and  to  improve  the  ventilation.     In  other 
words,  he  decided  to  let  in  more  light  and 


him  fail,  for  they  knew  better  than  to 
waste  floor-space  and  put  in  fancy  ventila- 
tors. They  looked  to  see  the  man's  bank 
drop  on  him  with  a  cold  thud  and  order 
him  to  cut  out  his  extravagance. 


Head  Office  and  Factory  of  the  Monarch  Knitting  Company  at  Dunnville.  Ontario 


air  and  to  give  each  machine — and  there- 
fore each  operator — more  room.  Hi? 
relatives  nagged  him  for  being  an  extra- 
vagant fool-hardy  idealist.  His  competi- 
tors laughed  at  him   and  waited  to  see 


But  the  bank  didn't.  The  man  had 
gone  down  to  see  his  bank  w^hen  first  the 
idea  of  these  improvements  came  to  him 
and  had  secured  the  bank's  approval. 

"It  is  this  way,"  he  told  the  manager, 
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"My  employees  will  work  better.  I  won't 
be  losing  so  many  through  sickness  and, 
therefore,  won't  need  to  waste  time  get- 
ting new  ones,  breaking  them  in,  and 
waiting  for  them  to  develop  the  same  effi- 
ciency as  the  old  ones.  Under  these  con- 
ditions I  can  have  healthier  employees, 
keep  them  longer,  get  better  work  from 
them,  and  get  better  goods.  I'm  going  to 
spend  $10,000  in  more  floor  space  and 
more  light  and  air." 

The  bank  manager  wrote  head  office 
and  head  office  approved.  The  improve- 
ments were  made.  The  employees  no 
longer  were  laid  off  through  illnesses 
brought  on  by  work  under  unfavorable 
circumstances.  The  product  was  better. 
The  sales  were  better.  The  prices  better. 
The  profit  better. 

And  there  was  another  result,  a  result 
that  did  no  direct  good  to  the  idealist 
manufacturer  nor  his  employees — there 
could  be  no  spreading  of  sickness  by  the 
sale  of  his  particular  brand  of  goods.  In 
the  unregenerate  days  of  his  factory, 
there  had  been  unhealthy  operatives 
working  in  his  mill,  breathing  into  the 


very  texture  of  the  goods  they  made. 
With  sunlight  and  air,  things  changed. 
His  goods,  produced  under  sanitary  con- 
ditions were  sanitary. 

This,  in  story  form,  is  the  story  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Sanitary  Factory  Move- 
ment. It  is  not  a  crank  movement.  Not 
a  fad.  Not  a  humanitarian  provision  in 
the  interests  of  employees  only,  nor  of 
the  consumers  of  the  goods  only,  but  a 
"business  proposition,"  affecting  the  pro- 
fits in  dollars  and  cents,  of  every  factory. 

One  of  the  industries  in  which  sanitary 
conditions  of  production  play  an  impor- 
tant role,  is  woolen  textiles,  or  knitted 
goods.  For  the  garments  which  come  in 
most  intimate  contact  with  the  bodies  of 
the  wearers  are  turned  out  by  these  fac- 
tories. Produced  under  sweat-shop  con- 
ditions these  garments — such  as  under  • 
wear,  knitted  gloves,  capes,  sweaters, 
sweater-coats,  etc., — were  more  than  likely 
to  harbor  germs  which,  given  an  opening 
could  play  havoc  with  the  health  of  the 
wearer.  In  the  old  days  many  a  case  of 
illness  which  the  doctors  could  not  ac- 
count for,  might  have  been  traced  to  an 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Burns,  General  Manager  of  the  Monarch  Knitting  Company 


innocent  looking  garment  over  which 
some  half-starved,  half-ali^"e,  sweat-shop 
worker  had  toiled. 

Some  time  ago  Germany  supplied  Can- 
ada with  knitted  goods.  Germans  domi- 
nated the  market,  because  they  were  past 
masters  of  the  art  of  cheap  shoddy-mak- 
ing. To-day,  despite  the  removal  of  the 
German  sur-tax,  German  goods  are 
crowded  out,  Canada  is  supplying  her  own 
goods — almost  entirely  manufactured,  it 
may  be  stated,  by  one  firm — and  produc- 
ed under  sanitary  conditions. 

A  few  years  ago  this  firm,  in  a  small 
mill,  started  in  the  town  of  Dunnville, 
Ontario,  in  the  manufacture  of  knitted 
goods.  It  was  called  the  ^lonarch  Knit- 
ting Company.  It  had  an  uphill  fight. 
It  could  not  meet  German  competition. 
One  day,  it  saw  itself  face  to  face  with  its 
bank — and  failure. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Dunn- 
ville, about  this  time,  was  not  astonish- 


ing. In  fact  it  was  very  low.  The  three 
men  who  controlled  the  small  mill  got 
together  and  talked  things  over.  One  was 
F.  R.  Lalor  (now  M.P.),  another  G.  H. 
Orme,  and  the  third,  J.  A.  Burns.  As  a 
result  of  the  'talk'  they  decided  that  they 
faced  two  alternatives:  to  go  to  the  wall, 
or  to  go  ahead  on  four  times  the  old 
scale  of  business,  with  four  times  as  big  a 
factory,  four  times  the  raw  material  to 
buy,  four  times  the  number  of  Tnachines 
and  employees — and  four  tim.es  the  sales. 
They  chose  the  second  course.  They  took 
the  step.  Not  only  did  they  build  a  new- 
er, bigger  factory,  but  they  made  provis- 
ion that  it  should  be  the  most  healthy, 
sanitary  factory  in  the  country. 

They  did  it.  To-day  they  have  four 
factories  in  four  different  towns.  The  out- 
put of  the  present  concern  in  one  week 
equals  the  yearly  output  of  their  original 
little  old  factory.  And  the  dominating  idea 
was  —  Good   conditions   of  work  make 
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good  work:  good  work,  good  garments, 
and — good  sales !  That  is  why  the  Mon- 
arch Knitting  Company,  of  Dunnville, 
St.  Catharines,  St.  Thomas  and  Buffalo, 
has  done  more  perhaps  than  anything 
else  to  drive  out  German  imported  knit- 
ted goods. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  any  firm  to  claim 
this  and  that  and  something  else  for  its 
products,  but  there  is  something  to  be  ex- 
plained when  it  can  be  said  for  one  fac- 
tory that  it  has  overcome  German  compe- 
tition in  Canada — which  by  the  way  is 
about  as  formidable  competition  as  any 
firm  could  resist — practically  driven  Ger- 
man goods  into  a  low  position  in  the  coun- 
try, and  made  the  art  of  knitting  a  new 
domestic  accomplishment  in  Canada.  Yet 
the  Monarch  Knitting  Company  has  done 
this.  And  it  raises  wonder  in  the  mind  of 
the  disinterested  observer. 


The  writer  visited  the  Monarch  Knitting 
Company's  mills  at  Dunnville,  and  was 
permitted  to  go  through  them.  Walking 
up  the  long  road  beside  the  Grand  River 
one  comes  to  four  huge  brick  buildings, 
standing  side  by  side,  facing  the  broad 
river,  and  connected  with  each  other  by 
enclosed  passage  ways.  These  were  the 
mills.  Plenty  of  space  around  them,  win- 
dows everywhere,  sunlight  everywhere, 
and  a  fresh  cool  breeze  blowing  off  the 
clean  Grand  River. 

In  the  building  furthest  up  the  river 
one  found  the  offices,  quietly  run,  yet 
humming  with  business  —  recording 
gramophones  instead  of  ordinary  dicta- 
tion, rows  and  rows  of  desks  for  ledgers  or 
typewriting  machines. 

The  general  manager  of  the  company, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Burns,  was  sampling  wool.  One 
of  his  men  had  reported  a  flaAV  in  a  certain 
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Mr    F.  R.  Lalor.  M.P. .  President  of  the  Monarch  Knittine  Company 


supply  of  raw  material,  and  the  chief  exe- 
cutive was  examining  it  carefully,  looking 
into  the  fibre,  stretching  it,  pressing  the 
skein  between  his  hands. 

"No,"  he  said,  finally,  "that  is  weak 
stock.     Don't  use  it." 

Then  came  the  visit  to  the  actual  ope- 
rating rooms  of  the  mill.  We  went 
through  "backwards."  starting  in  the 
long  airy  room  where  the  stock  is  stored 
— everything  from  sweater-coats  to  "Avi- 
ating Caps."  One's  hrst  impression  wai? 
the  quietness  of  the  place.  One  might 
have  imagined  that  business  was  "dull." 
except  that  when  one  had  walked  the 
length  of  the  huge  room  one  saw  thai 
there  were,  after  all,  a  great  many  em- 
ployes in  it;  that  each  was  busy:  and,  in 
short,  that  it  was  the  .spaciousness  of  the 
room  which  made  it  seem  so  pleasant. 

It  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  buildings, 
however,  that  one  .saw  the  beginning  of 
these  things — the  beginning  of  the  knit 


goods  we  .saw  lying  in  the  stock-racks  of 
the  first  room  we  had  seen.  Entering  the 
dye  house  one  wa.s  nearer  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  the  processes.  At  first 
there  .seemed  to  be  nothing  within  the 
four  walls  of  this  particular  building  ex- 
cept fog — a  heavy,  warm  fog.  But  when 
one's  eyes  became  accustomed,  the  vats 
loomed  up  in  their  places,  and  you  could 
see  the  dye-men^ — and  the  dyer  in  this 
kind  of  work  is  a  combined  arti.st  ani 
scientist  —  moving  about.  Somewhere 
nearby,  something  was  purring  quietly — 
a  motor;  and  the  sound  of  wdnd,  forced 
through  a  huge  drying  machine  added  to 
the  flavor  of  secrecy  about  the  place. 

After  the  dye-house  where  the  wool  is 
dyed  and  dried,  we  stepped  over  into  a 
long  room  occupied  by  a  number  of  slow- 
moving  machines,  each  the  length  of  the 
room.  At  one  end  of  each  machine  was 
a  box-receptacle  filled  wdth  an  inchoate 
mass  of  wool.     For  a  time  there  was  no 
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movement  in  the  box,  then,  suddenly, 
something  in  the  machine  opened  and 
seized  a  quantity  of  wool.  The  wool  dis- 
appeared upwards  and  over  the  top  of  the 
machine.  Following  it,  past  the  numer- 
ous covered  rollers  and  brushes,  one  saw 
the  wool  appear  again  in  a  sort  of  rope 
perhaps  three  inches  thick.  The  rope  pass- 
ed between  rollers,  some  operating  length- 
wise and  some  cross-wise,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  ''rope"  to  a  smaller  size.  And  so,  on 
and  on.  rolled  and  brushed,  this  heavy 
mass  of  wool  passed  from  cylinder  to 
cylinder,  over  combs  and  brushes,  until 
finally  we  reached  the  far  end  of  the  ma- 
chine and  discovered  the  rope — by  this 
time  stretched  almost  to  the  proper  size  of 
yarn  in  a  rough  state — passing  between 
velvet  rollers  out  into  bobbins  which  ab- 
sorbed it  inch  by  inch  as  the  machine, 
like  some  slow-eating  animal,  digested  the 
wool. 


In  a  room  somewhere  overhead  we 
found  whole  batteries  of  these  bobbins 
feeding  the  spinning  machines.  The  im- 
mense frames  which  stretch  and  refine 
the  yarn,  moved  back  and  forth.  Each 
appeared  to  be  perhaps  eighty  feet  iu 
length,  and  each  was  carrying  hundreds 
of  threads,  each  to  be  wound  on  its  own 
.spool. 

But  after  the  spinning,  the  Knitting! 
Who  has  not  seen  a  grandmother  knit, 
or  heard  of  Queen  Victoria  knitting  to 
keep  her  wri.sts  white?  But  knitting  in 
the  Monarch  Knitting  Company's  factory 
is  a  different  proposition.  The  grand- 
mother knits  .slowly,  a  row  at  a  time, 
philosophizing  the  while.  But  on  the  cir- 
cular knitting  machines  the  speed  of  a 
thousand  grandmothers  all  working — if 
such  were  possible  —  on  one  thread,  is 
made.  Scores  of  needles,  set  cunningly  in 
a  revolvinu'  disc,  catch  at  the  threads  as 
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they  descend  from  the  revolving  bobbins 
on  top  of  the  machine.  One  needle  takes 
the  thread  one  wa.j;  another  in  another 
way.  The  motion  is  so  swift  that  all  one 
can  see  is  the  ghstening  steel — and  com- 
ing calmly  and  quietly  out,  into  a  recep- 
tacle underneath,  is  the  never-ending 
mesh.  One  machine  turns  out  material 
to  be  cut  into  sweater  lengths.  Another 
makes  sleeve  material,  and  another  a 
sweater  trimming  of  various  .sorts. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  shape  to  the  pro- 
duct of  these  machines,  except  that  .-ome 
of  it  is  like  an  unending  cylinder.  But 
after  a  time  the  mesh  is  transported  to 
cutting  tables  where  the  cylinders 
are  cut  off  into  .sweater  lengths, 
or  where  the  cloth  is  cut  for 
sweater  coats,  etc.  After  that  the  neck 
and  arms  are  put  on  and  buttons,  button- 
holes and  trimmings  completed. 

The  finishing  room  is  one  of  the 
"sights"  of  the  factory.     In  the  Monarch 


Knitting  Company's  mill  sunlight  pours 
in  on  all  sides  upon  the  long  rows  of  sew- 
ing machines,  each  with  its  own  operator. 
The  "power"  sewing-machines  have  a 
song  of  their  own — not  the  commonplace, 
comfortable  chuckle  of  the  domestic  sew- 
ing machines,  at  all.  They  are  operated 
from  a  shafting  concealed  under 
the  table.  A  touch  of  the  ope- 
rator's foot  puts  one  in  motion. 
It  starts  with  a  jump  and  jar. 
It  works  so  quickly  that  it  stops  before  the 
ordinary  machine  would  have  been  well 
commenced.  The  button-hole  machine 
works  in  snorts,  so  to  speak.  The  needles 
flash  for  three  seconds,  and  voila!  —  the 
stitching  is  done,  and  a  knife,  falling 
automatically,  cuts  the  hole.  The  button- 
sewing  machine  in  turn  does  its  share. 
And  so  the  sweater-coat,  or  whatever  it  is, 
is  finished. 

In  one  order,  Mr.  J.  A.  Burns,  bought 
5,000  miles  of  thread  for  those  mills.    In 
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a  year  l^/^  million  pounds  of  wool  are 
converted  into  clothing.  The  fa'jts  of  an 
industry  such  as  this  one  arj  startlino;. 
How  many  people  a  few  years  ago  wore 
sweater-coats?  To-day  a  Canadian's  ward- 
robe is  not  complete  without  one. 

Each  room  in  that  mill — and  remem- 
ber there  are  four  mills  being  operated  by 
this  remarkable  company — had  its  own 
especial  interest.  The  wonderful  intri- 
cacies of  the  most  modern  knitting  ma- 
chines, and  the  other  apparatus  of  this 
enormous  factory,  compel  one  to  stop  and 
wonder  which  is  greater ;  the  man  who  in- 
vented one  of  those  machines  or  the  man 
who  discovered  a  star?  But  the  feature 
which  marked  every  room  in  that  factorv 
was — Happiness.     It  is  not  exaggeration 


at  all.  It  is  nothing  more  than  justice 
to  the  men  who  erected  that  structure. 
Sunlight  and  fresh  air,  cleanliness  and 
comfortable  quarters  marked  every  room. 


St.  Catharines  Factory  of  Monarch  Knitting  Company 

In  one  room  we  heard  someone  singing. 
It  was  an  old-fashioned  revival  hymn,  and 
we  found  it  came  from  the  lips  of  a  wo- 
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Section  of  Finishing  Room — The  Monarch  Knitting  Company 


man  who  was  untangling  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  threads  which  she  was  wind- 
ing on  one  hundred  and  fourteen  bobbins 
— all  at  once.  In  another  corner  two  old 
women,  useless  in  the  outer  world,  were 
unraveling  odd  pieces  of  knit  goods  and 
rewinding  the  yarn,  the  while  they  ex- 
changed gossip  of  the  old  days. 

This  is  a  sanitary  factory,  and  "Sani- 
tar}-,"'  in  the  case  of  the  Monarch  Knitting 
Company,  means  more  than  cleanliness, 
more  than   hygiene.       It    means    better 

ods  at  better  prices  to  the  consumer, 
i-  eel  the  springiness,  the  snap,  the  elas- 
ticity, the  ''cUng"  of  a  Monarch  Knitting 
Company's  product,  f ou  may  say  "Yes. 
that  is  because  it  is  pure  wool,  and  because 


they  know  how  to  operate  the  machines." 
True  enough,  but  there  is  more  than 
'•wool"  and  "skill"  in  it.    There  is  actual 


Monarch  Knitting  Company's  Factory  at 
Buffalo,  N-Y. 


"sunUght"  in  them.  That  is  why  eighteen 
travelers,  from  one  end  of  this  country 
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Circular  Knitting  Department — The  Monarch  Knitting  Company 

io  the  other,  are  selling  "Monarch"  Knit  maximum  of  good  material  and  work- 
Goods,  manship  is  put  into  his  product.  No 
It  is  good,  once  in  a  while,  to  see  ^ood  greater  illustration  of  this  could  be  cited 
goods  appreciated.  Quality  counts.  It  than  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  Mon- 
pays  every  manufacturer  to  see  that  the  arch  Knitting  Company. 
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Did  Laurier  Betray  Us? 


By 

Britton  B.  Cooke 


WHEN  the  English  Government  inti- 
mated with  courtesy  but  firmness, 
that  the  presence  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  at  the  Imperial  Conference  was 
not  only  desirable  but  necessary;  when  Sir 
Wilfrid  went  and  was  consulted  as  to  Can- 
ada's position ;  when  perilous  moments 
came,  in  the  history  of  that  Conference, 
when  the  health  of  the  whole  British  Em- 
pire hung  upon  the  tactful  conduct  of  the 
Prime  Minister  from  Ottawa — Canada  was 
helpless. 

Laurier  went  to  the  Imperial  Confer- 
ence to  discuss  the  problems  of  that  loose- 
jointed,  but  none  the  less  noble  affair 
which  is  called  the  British  Empire,  and 
to  say  what  Canada's  attitude  was,  or 
would  be  on  the  various  matters  that  came 
before  the  Conference.  Canada  had  not 
told  him  what  to  say.  He  carried  no  mes- 
sage. He  had  not  consulted  the  people  of 
Canada  before  he  went.  He  merely  told 
the  English  people  and  their  representa- 
tives what  he  thought  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple thought.  He  spoke  out  of  his  own 
judgment.  He  acted  upon  his  own  dis- 
cretion. It  lay  in  his  power  to  offend  the 
English  and  cause  Canada  everlasting  em- 
barrassment, just  as  it  lay  in  his  power  to 
commit  Canada,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  to  things  which  Canada  would  not 
have  agreed  to.     It  was  one  of  the  possi- 


bilities of  the  .situation  that  he  might  have 
caused  War  itself,  either  between  factions 
in  Canada  or  between  a  Canadian  faction 
and  the  very  Imperial  Government  itself. 
Did  Laurier  Betray  Canada? 

No. 

*         *  * 

But  there  are  ardent  gentlemen  in  Can- 
ada who  even  now  call  him  traitor.  He 
was  not  "Imperial"  enough  for  them. 
There  are  other  gentlemen,  more  ardent, 
who  call  him  traitor  for  the  opposite 
reason.  And  to  the  private  views  of  the 
''Imperialist"  (one  uses  this  term  in 
contradistinction  to  merely  loyal  Bri- 
tish Canadian)  as  well  as  to  the 
private  views  and  ambitions  of 
Mr.  Henri  Bourassa,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  was  indeed  a  ''traitor."  But, 
in  the  absence  of  any  direct  and  trust- 
worthy expression  of  opinion  from  the 
varied  population  of  Canada,  Sir  Wilfrid 
interpreted  Canada's  sentiments  as  best 
he  saw  them,  and  act^d  accordingly. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  his  representa- 
tion of  Canada  was  satisfactory,  nor  to  say 
that  one  agrees  w4th  him  in  his  political 
views.  But  one  would  be  a  poor  Canadian 
if  because  he  was  a  Conservative  he  ignor- 
ed the  truth  and  condemned  the  Prime 
Minister,  or,  if  because  he  was  a  Liberal 
he  endorsed    the  Liberal    leader    without 
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consideration.  One  thing:  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  did  not  do  as  so  many  intelligent 
Canadians  do  in  London,  and  as  so  many 
of  his  honorable  collegues  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  did ;  he  did  not  lose  his  head 
at  the  sight  of  a  Dreadnaught,  or  a  regi- 
ment of  veterans,  a  battle-scarred  flag,  the 
Garter  of  a  Diplomat  or  the  Sceptre  of  His 
Majesty.  He  did  not  hasten,  as  some 
men  naively  admit  they  did,  to  change 
his  opinion  that  the  Coronation  was 
all  "fuss  and  feathers"  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  a  grand  privilege  to  be  part  of 
the  British  Empire.  He  remained, 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  sojourn  in 
England — a  Canadian,  neither  drunk 
with  the  glamour  of  Imperial  regalia,  nor 
sullen  with  envy  or  resentment,  but  ap- 
preciative. 

The  Imperialist  Canadian  would  have 
had  him  act  more  cordially  toward  Eng- 
land. The  French-Canadian  Nationalist 
would  have  had  Sir  Wilfrid  stand  even 
more  firmly  for  Canadian  independence 
and  would  have  had  him  do  more  than 
would  have  been  discreet  in  the  cause  of 
the  separatists. 

But  neither  the  Imperialist  nor  the 
French  Canadian  Nationalist  could  have 
dictated  the  real  message  of  Canada.  The 
mass  of  the  Canadian  people,  loyal 
enough,  had  given,  and  are  giving  very 


little  thought  to  the  question  of  our  re- 
lations with  the  other  parts  of  the  so-call- 
ed Empire.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  British  Canadians  are  too  deeply  wrap- 
ped in  business  and  provincial  affairs  to 
think  or  care,  much  less  speak,  about  the 
subject.  On  the  other  hand  the  Imperial- 
ist and  the  Nationalist  make  their  respect- 
ive causes  unpopular  by  their  very  blun- 
dering zeal.  Between  the  three  political 
elements,  Canada  is  dumb.  Who  speaks 
for  Canada?  What  is  the  Canadian  mind? 
Somewhere  underneath,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Imperialist  and  the  Nationalist 
there  lies  the  real  mind  of  Canada,  but  it 
is  covered  very  deeply.  Who  can  blame 
Laurier  therefor  if  he,  on  his  own  judg- 
ment, tried  to  interpret  the  Canadian 
mind  and  tell  England  what  Canada 
would  do,  if  she  could  talk.  If  Canada 
was  misunderstood,  or  did  not  make  the 
proper  stand  at  the  Imperial  Conference, 
the  fault  lay  with  the  three  elements  of 
Canadianism:  the  Imperialists;  the  Na- 
tionalists; and  the  ordinary  British  Can- 
adians. Laurier  may  have  misinterpret- 
ted  what  Canada's  message  should  have 
been,  but  at  least  he  gave  what  he  sincere- 
ly believed  to  be  a  message  that  would  be 
endorsed  by  the  majority  of  Canadians. 
If  he  committed  an  error  he  was  led  into 
it  by  the  excesses  of  the  Imperialists  and 
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the  Nationalists  on  one  hand,  and  the  in- 
difference of  the  ordinary'  British  Cana- 
dians on  the  other  hand.  In  short,  Cana- 
dians betraved  themselves. 


There  are  two  words  between  which  lies 
a  great  distinction.  The  one  is  Imperial- 
ism; and  the  other  Loyalty.  The  Cana- 
dian Prime  Minister  made  clear  this  dis- 
tinction during  his  recent  visit  to  Lon- 
don. He  did  not  tell  the  English  people 
the  whole  truth,  else  he  would  have  de- 
clared that  the  word  "Imperialism"  has  no 
definition  in  Canada,  that  it  is  in  bad 
favor  with  the  unimaginative  and  unemo- 
tional Canadian,  and  that  in  his  mind  it 
calls  up  only  the  image  of  some  local  mili- 
tarist crank,  or  some  unsuccessful  gentle- 
man who  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the 
hard  work  of  his  fellow  Canadians,  but 
who  can  at  all  times  be  depended  upon  to 
wave  the  flag.  Sir  Wilfrid  probably  did 
not  dare  to  tell  the  men  he  met  that  the 
word  ''Empire"  has  come  ^o  be  looked  up- 
on as  the  special  ralhnng  cry  of  a  number 
of  well-meaning  people  who  would  vote 
against  the  building  of  more  railways  in 
Canada  while  they  would  pawn  the  whole 
country  for  the  love  of  "the  flag".  The 
English  people  might  have  misunderstood 


any  such  statements  and  would  perhaps 
have  thought  that  because  the  Canadians 
disapproved  of  the  faddists  who  have 
made  these  honorable  words  empty,  they 
condemned  the  very  things  for  which 
those  words  originally  stood.  The  one 
thing  which  the  Canadian  Premier  could 
teach  the  English  people  was  that  there 
exists  throughout  Canada  a  quiet  loyalty, 
a  loyalty  which  would  break  foriJi  in  pat- 
riotic zeal  were  it  shown  that  the  Mother 
country  or  any  of  the  sister  colonies  were 
in  danger,  but  a  loyalty  nevertheless  that 
is  temporarily  obscured  by  the  dust  of  our 
material  acti\4ties  and  which  is  made  shy 
by  these  over  ardent  gentlemen  the  Im- 
perialists and  the  Nationalists. 

One  can  conceive  of  no  nobler  senti- 
ment towards  one's  country  than  that  of 
true  Imperialism.  Stripped  of  gold  braid 
and  nonsense,  stripped  of  snobbery  and 
national  aggressiveness,  it  is  a  magnificent 
thing,  this  idea  of  confederating  the  Col- 
onies and  the  Motheriand  against  the  en- 
emies of  freedom.  The  torch  from  which 
the  common  Imperialist  is  set  alight 
burns  in  London.  It  is  there  that  many 
a  sen.sible  Canadian  is  first  set  ahght.  But 
the  refined  flame  of  true  Imperialism 
comes  only  after  a  man  has  sobered  him- 
self, rubbed  the  glamour  of  gold  lace  and 
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coronets  out  of  his  eyes,  and  comprehend- 
ed at  once  the  real  glories  of  nationhood 
and  the  real  necessities  of  the  Colonies  and 
the  humanity  which  inhabits  them.  Men 
go  to  England  and  are  carried  off  their 
feet  with  the  new  things  they  see.  It  is 
these  men,  coming  back  to  Canada  and 


running  over  with  superlatives  who  have 
brought  the  word  Imperialist  into  bad 
odor  here.  It  is  this  very  false  Imperial- 
ism which  has  served  to  emphasize  and  as- 
sist the  Nationalist  movement  in  Quebec. 
For,  what  is  an  Empire?  What  must 
be  the    purpose    of  an    Empire?      What 
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would  these  mad  Imperialists  have  the 
Empire  do?  Mount  a  Dreadnaught  and 
go  charging  about  the  world  and  tilting 
with  grain  elevators?  Would  they  tie  the 
Empire  together  with  bits  of  binder  twine 
so  that,  whereas  the  parts  would  be  united 
enough,  still  Australia  dare  not  move  a 
muscle  without  imperilling  the  whole  con- 
nection? 

The  people  who  shout  for  the  Empire 
without  first  thinking  out  all  the  details, 
and  considering  ultimate  ends,  are  the 
traitors  to  the  Empire. 

The  Quebec  Nationalists  are  traitors  to 
themselves. 

And  the  Canadian  who  allows  these 
people  to  do  all  the  talking;  who  shuts 
his  ears  and  buys  a  new  thresher;  who 
says,  as  many  a  Canadian  has  said — to  his 
shame — "Let's  sit  tight  and  let  the  Old 
Country  do  the  worrying" — these  men, 
too,  are  traitors.  Then  too  there  are  most 
estimable  persons  who  gallop  around  the 
country  emitting  rhetoric  and  Gaelic  about 
"Peace."  They  are  betraying  their  own 
intelligence,  just  as  the  militarist  betrays 
his  narrowness  when  he  lauds  War  and 
prays  for  more  armies. 

Between  all  the  extremes  there  lies  the 
real  path  of  intelligent  action.  It  is  time 
there  came  a  threat  of  war  to  explode  the 


materialism  of  this  very  country,  a  mater- 
ialism which  breeds  men  who  say  "Let's 
sit  tight  and  let  the  Old  Country  do  the 
worrying."  If  .such  men  are  the  product 
of  peaceful  industrial  times  then  surely 
War  has  produced  better  citizens.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  time  that  the  War  Lords 
came  down  from  their  high  horses  and 
recognized  that  economic  and  .social  evils 
are  a  greater  blot  on  the  honor  of  the 
nation  than  the  antipathy  of  some  other 
race  toward  us.  In  Canada  itself,  it  is  time 
that  Canadians  stopped  to  consider  their 
national  existence  and  that  instead  of  so 
much .  localism  within  each  province,  so 
much  petty  jealousy  between  the  cities, 
they  should  begin  +o  feel  the  unity  of 
nationhood  and  the  responsibilities  it 
brings.  There  is  a  thrill  in  our  work  here 
in  Canada.  In  the  material  development 
of  the  country,  in  the  improvement  of 
conditions  and  the  overcoming  of  obsta- 
cles there  is  real  honor  and  glory.  There 
is  a  thrill,  too,  in  the  sight  of  a  war  scar- 
red flag  or  an  old  regiment  marching 
through  Trafalgar  Square,  in  the  sound 
of  guns  and  the  smell  of  cordite,  in  the 
feeling  that  one  has  even  a  remote  share 
in  that  great  machine  which  maintains 
the  relations  of  the  "Empire"  toward  the 
rest  of  the  world.    The  follv  lies  in  choos- 
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ing  one  or  the  other  alone.  The  real  Im- 
perialism must  be  a  compound  of  the  two 
things,  Materialism  and  Imperialism, 

But  how  often  do  Canadians  stop  to 
think  of  our  foreign  relations  except  in 
the  case  of  a  trade  treaty?  We  have  been 
immune  from  war  so  long  that  we  think 


it  affects  only  the  Europeans.  By  our 
ultra  Imperialism  or  Nationalism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  our  complacence  on  the 
other  we  betray  ourselves.  Laurier  saved 
our  faces  by  giving  us  time.  By  the  next 
Imperial  Conference  Canada  should  have 
found  her  voice. 


rF  your  silence  be  not  of  sympathy  or  understanding,  it  were  better  to  speak. 


kORROW    is    the    blacksmith    of    life.      Good    metal    strengthens    under    the 
'         hammer,  but  low  grade  iron  will  not  stand  the   fire. 

/'"*  REAT   literature    is    applied    emotion    that    has    been    animated    by   genius, 
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tempered  by  experience  and  modulated  by  discrimination 


The  Invisible  Warning 


By 


H.  Mortimer  Batten 


TAKE  a  city-bred  puppy  out  into  the 
hills  and  let  him  sniff  the  trail  of  a 
grizzly.  Instantly  his  coat  will  bris- 
tle, and  the  pale  green  fire  of  hatred  come 
into  his  eyes.  Show  the  same  puppy  the 
trail  of  a  cottontail  and  heart  and  voice 
he  will  join  in  the  mad  clamor  of  the 
chase.  That  is  instinct,  but  leave  that 
puppy  to  face  the  perils  of  the  bush  and 
he  will  starve,  or  perhaps  be  killed  by  a 
rival  hunter  as  he  blunders  noisily 
through  the  undergrowth.  For  he  has 
never  learned  the  lessons  of  the  wild. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  more  popu- 
lar word  among  naturalists  than  the  word 
instinct.  It  was  instinct,  they  said,  that 
told  br'er  rabbit  "to  lie  low  and  say  noth- 
ing"; that  t-aught  the  hunted  deer  to 
double  back,  and  watch  his  own  trail,  and 
that  whispered  to  the  panther  to  mock 
the  cry  of  a  child  to  decoy  the  lost  and 
fever-smitten  woodsman.  But  the  natural- 
ist of  the  present  day  is  beginning  to  hate 
the  word.  Instinct,  he  says,  is  inherited 
knowledge  or  inherited  habit,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  plays  but  a  small  part  in  the 
self-preservation  of  the  wild  folk. 

But  there  is  yet  another  inherited  fac- 
ulty, which,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
has  been  verv  inadequatelv  named  the 
"Sixth  Sense.'"  It  would  be  a  difficult 
think  of  a  name  more  misleading,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  substitute 
for  it.  The  power  of  preconception — the 
ability  to  "sense"  a  lurking  presence  or  a 
coming  event,  is  possessed  not  only  by  the 
wild  folk,  but  by  man  himself,  to  whose 
doughy,  helpless  offspring  inherited 
knowledge  would  be  of  little  value,  even 
if  possessed. 


Let  us  leave  instinct  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, then,  and  turn  to  the  misnamed 
"Sixth  Sense."  The  American  Indian, 
like  most  savages,  possesses  this  sense  to  a 
marked  degree,  and  only  a  short  time  ago 
a  wonderful  illustration  came  before  our 
notice.  A  Scotch  prospector,  who  had 
been  robbed  and  deserted  by  his  two  com- 
panions in  the  Tete  Jaune  district  of  Bri- 
tish Columbia,  ultimately  reached  the 
lodge  of  an  old  Indian  brave  named  Emos. 
Here  he  remained  for  some  days,  accept- 
ing the  Indian's  hospitality  till  he  had 
regained  strength,  when  he  set  out  again 
towards  civilization. 

Two  days  later  the  prospector  reached 
a  deserted  hut,  where  he  made  camp  for 
the  night,  but  next  morning  a  fresh  and 
grievous  rnisfortune  befel  him.  While 
dressing  he  happened  to  touch  the  win- 
dow, whereupon  the  upper  framework 
came  down  with  the  force  of  a  guillotine, 
firmly  trapping  the  man's  hands  between 
the  two  frames. 

In  this  unhappy  plight  the  Scotchman 
remained,  a  helpless  prisoner,  for  over 
twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  he  was 
more  dead  than  alive. 

"The  last  thing  I  can  remember,"  writes 
the  prospector,  "was  finding  Emos,  the 
Indian,  stooping  over  me.  He  took  me 
back  to  his  lodge,  where  I  remained  for 
some  weeks.  Several  times  I  asked  him 
how  he  had  come  to  find  me  in  the  old 
deserted  shack,  far  away  from  any  beaten 
trail.  But  he  never  would  answer  the 
question,  and  it  seemed  to  displease  him. 
Certainly  it  could  not  have  been  by  mere 
chance  that  he  journeyed  across  the  hill.« 
for  the  hut  was  far  beyond  the  limits  ot  his 
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hunting  ground.  Therefore,  he  must  have 
followed  me,  knowing,  by  some  mysteri- 
ous means,  that  I  was  in  dire  distress." 

Most  of  us,  who  have  lived  among  the 
Indians  at  all,  have  come  across  instances 
of  this  sort.  The  "Sixth  Sense,"  as  we 
call  it — the  preconception  of  a  coming- 
event,  is  possessed  by  the  hunting  tribes 
all  the  world  over.  It  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  special  comment  among  sports- 
men, and  in  a  letter  to  this  magazine  on 
the  subject,  a  well-known  Canadian  big 
game  hunter,  who  prefers  to  have  his 
name  withheld,  writes  as  follows:  "We  had 
crouched  in  the  spruce  thicket  for  over 
two  hours,  Finwell,  the  Indian  guide,  with 
moose  call  ready,  and  I  with  my  rifle.  Not 
a  sound  broke  the  stillness  by  the  lake 
margin,  save  for  the  occasional  weird  cry 
of  a  nightbird. 

Suddenly  Finwell  whispered:  "Moose 
near!"  "How  do  you  know?"  I  queried, 
conscious  that  my  sight  and  hearing  were 
as  good  as  thoi=e  of  the  Indian. 

"Don't  know,"  he  answered.  "Just 
know." 

Now  had  Finwell  been  any  but  a  touchy 
red  man  I  should  probably  have  told  him 
what  I  thought  to  such  an  answer.  But 
ten  minutes  later,  sure  enough,  we  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  head  and  spreading 
antlers  of  milord  the  moose  peering  at  us 
from  out  the  bush.  • 

Some  people  may  consider  this  sort  of 
thing  to  be  guesswork,  but  that  it  is  not 
guesswork  has  been  conclusively  proved 
scores  of  times.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
real  hunter  would  be  but  a  poor  creature 
at  the  best  of  times  if  he  did  not  possess 
the  "Sixth  Sense"  to  some  extent.  To  show 
how^  very  necessary  its  possession  is  to  the 
man  of  the  woods,  the  following  narrative, 
told  to  me  a  short  time  ago  by  a  British 
Columbia  woodsman,  may  suffice: 

"I  had  been  ^ver  to  Nelson  to  buy 
.stores,"  the  woodsman  explained,  "and  as 
the  weather  was  unsettled,  I  was  much 
later  than  usual  in  returning  home.  It 
must  have  been  well  after  midnight  when 
I  turned  the  canoe  keel  upwards,  and  set 
out  along  the  narrow  bush  cutting  that 
led  from  the  water's  edge. 

"It  was  so  dark  in  the  shelter  of  the 
spruce  trees  that  I  was  compelled  to  grope 
the  way  with  my  feet,  which  was  not  a 
very  difficult  matter,  as  the  path  was  well 


worn.  I  had  not  gone  fifty  yards,  how- 
ever, when  a  strange,  uncontrollable  fear 
.-suddenly  laid  hold  of  me.  Before  I  had 
time  to  realize  what  I  was  doing,  I  had 
stepped  aside  into  the  bush,  putting  at 
least  three  yards  between  myself  and  the 
pathway. 

"Somehow  I  was  horribly  afraid, 
though  nothing  had  occurred  to  arouse 
my  suspicions.  So  intense  was  the  silence 
that  it  seemed  a  part  of  the  blackness  that 
hemmed  me  in  on  every  side,  and  I  could 
even  hear  the  ticking  of  my  watch  inside 
its  thick  gutta-percha  case. 

"Scarcely  had  I  been  in  hiding  ten 
seconds,  however,  when  I  distinguished 
the  spongy  tread,  tread,  of  a  heavy  animal 
approaching  along  the  trail  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  sound  drew  nearer,  till  I 
could  hear  the  animal's  breathing,  and 
the  bru.sh  of  its  body  through  the  under- 
growth. 

"Of  all  the  dangers  to  be  met  in  the 
bush,  that  of  meeting  a  wild  animal  is  of 
least  account,  but  though  I  have  been  in 
many  tight  corners,  the  sensations  I  now 
underwent  w^ere  about  the  most  unpleasant 
I  have  ever  experienced.  Somehow  there 
was  a  foreboding  of  tragedy  in  the  very 
atmosphere,  and  as  the  unseen  beast  drew 
abreast  with  me,  the  mental  strain  became 
almost  unbearable. 

"Just  at  the  critical  moment  there  was 
a  vivid  flash  of  summer  lightning,  and 
there,  slouching  rapidly  down  the  run- 
way, so  near  that  I  could  almost  have 
touched  it,  I  beheld  the  largest  grizzly 
it  has  ever  been  my  misfortune  to  encoun- 
ter. The  whole  scene  was  stamped  on  my 
mind  like  a  photograph,  and  I  remember 
it  to  this  day — the  dark  background  of 
overhanging  spruce  trees,  the  silver-grey 
buttes  in  the  distance,  and  there  at  my 
feet  the  great  shaggy  monster,  totally  oc- 
■  cupying  the  runway.  I  experienced  an 
imcomfortable  two  minutes  of  it  till  the 
brute  moved  away,  which  he  did,  thank 
goodne-ss,  without  argument." 

This  woodsman,  at  any  rate,  can  con- 
sider that  he  owes  his  present  good  health 
to  his  possession  of  the  sixth  sense.  As 
there  was  no  breeze  at  the  time,  and  not 
even  enough  light  to  enable  the  grizzly  to 
see  the  way,  it  is  vastly  probable  that  the 
two  would  have  come  to  very  close  quar- 
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ters,  aiid  each  considered  it  his  mortal  duty 
to  fight  for  supremacy. 

To  what  extent  wild  animalspossess  this 
sense  is  known  only  too  well  by  the  sports- 
man who  has  ever  tried  to  pit  his  wood- 
craft against  that  of  moose  or  caribou. 
How  often,  alas,  after  a  long  stalk  with 
wind  and  everything  in  our  favor,  does 
that  coveted  head  with  the  mighty  antlers 
look  suddenly  in  our  direction,  as  though 
some  guardian  spirit  of  the  wild  things 
had  whispered  a  warning!  And  every 
sportsman  knows,  too,  those  first  signs  of 
unrest  and  suspicion  in  his  quarry  that 
warn  him  that  he  is  ''scented"  long  be- 
fore sight,  or  scent,  or  hearing,  could  have 
given  the  alarm. 

The  question  that  we  naturally  ask  is: 
Do  we  all  possess  this  sense,  or  is  it  only 
acquirable  by  those  who  stand  in  constant 
need  of  it?  There  is  reason  .enough  to  be- 
lieve that  we  all  possess  it  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  not  to  the  same  degree  as  do  the 
Indians  and  other  people  of  the  wilderness, 
because  in  our  modern  environment,  we 
have  little  need  of  it.  Ninety  years  hence, 
very  likely,  when  silent  automobiles  glide 
at  unlimited  speed  through  our  thorough- 
fares, and  aeroplanes  innumerable  tear 
the  affrighted  atmosphere  overhead,  we 
shall  begin  to  re-develop  the  sense.  Men 
will  be  seen  to  leap  aside  without  appar- 
ent reason,  just  in  time  to  evade  the  head- 
long descent  of  an  aeronaut  dropping  from 
the  blue  ether  above  the  housetops.  It 
will  be  quite  a  common  sight  to  behold 
the  old  lady — if  there  exists  such  a  thing 
in  those  days — spring  suddenly  into  cover, 
warned  by  her  newly-developed  faculties 
that  death,  silent  and  uncheckable,  was 
approaching  from  the  rear. 

To  prove  that  these  strange  powers  are 
still  possessed  by  the  ordinary  citizen  of 
the  present  day,  pampered  though  he  may 
be  in  comparison  with  his  Stone  Age  an- 
cestors, I  recall  the  following  instance :  An 
unfortunate  gentleman,  who  was  burned 
to  death  in  a  railway  accident  that  occur- 
red a  short  time  ago  in  England,  sent  the 
following  epistle  to  his  fiancee  the  night 
before  the  tragic  affair  took  place: 

"D ,  I  am  returning  to  Leeds  to- 
morrow by  the  mid-day  express.  You  know- 
how  I  hate  traveling,  but  I  have  never 
dreaded  a  journey  in  my  life  so  much  as 
I  dread  this  one.    I  have  a  haunting  pre- 


sentiment of  something  dreadful  happen- 
ing before  I  reach  home,  and  were  it  not, 
et<;.,  etc." 

The  letter  was  published  in  many  of 
the  British  dailies  at  the  time,  and  n(j 
doubt  some  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
will  recall  its  appearance.  Most  of  us,  at 
any  rate,  can  recall  similar  examples, 
without  butting  our  heads  against  the 
never-ending  questions  of  clairvoyance 
and  witchcraft. 

When  in  Africa  a  few  years  ago,  I  came 
across  several  gentlemen  who  professed  to 
possess  superhuman  faculties.  Some  of 
them  made  a  very  good  thing  out  of  it. 
One  old  quack  in  particular,  with  a  spe- 
cial taste  for  missionary  and  explorer,  pro- 
fessed to  be  able  to  forecast  the  seasons  by 
the  look  of  a  white  man's  interior.  Being 
the  only  white  men  in  the  district,  we 
naturally  gave  this  gentleman  and  his 
faithful  friends  as  wide  a  berth  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  remember  a  story  that  was  told  in  a 
London  clubroom  by  a  famous  big  game 
hunter,  who  was  recently  killed  in  India 
by  a  scladang.  W'e  were  discussing  the 
subject  under  review  when  the  big  game 
hunter  intervened. 

''Some  of  the  Hindu  shickarees,"  he 
said,  "possess  this  sense  to  an  extent  that 
would  seem  incredible  to  a  man  who  has 
never  mixed  with  them.  When  I  was  liv- 
ing in  India,  I  employed  one  shickaree 
for  some  years.  His  name  was  Lutti.  Be- 
tween the  shooting  seasons  he  acted  as  my 
personal  servant,  and  we  traveled  all  over 
India  together.  Naturally  we  got  to  know 
each  other  very  well. 

"Once,  when  out  on  a  hunting  trip,  I 
had  sent  Lutti  up  country  to  secure  stores, 
and  the  very  night  following  his  depar- 
ture I  received  news  that  a  man-eating 
tiger  I  had  been  following  for  some  weeks, 
had  moved  into  the  long  valley  across  the 
river. 

"How  I  longed  for  Lutti  to  return! 
Without  him  I  could  do  nothing.  I  sat 
up  half  the  night  longing  for  him,  and 
ultimately  decided  to  tackle  the  task  alone 
next  day,  though  it  was  the  most  risky 
business  imaginable. 

"But  when  morning  came  there  was  no 
need  to  do  this.  There  was  Lutti,  footsore 
and  weary,  preparing  my  breakfast.     He 
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had  run  forty  miles  through  the  jungle 
during  the  night. 

"  'Lutti,'  I  said.     'Why  are  you  here?' 
"  'You  want  me,  sahib?' 
"  'I  do.     But  how  did  you  know?' 
"Lutti  smiled.     'If  my  brother  were  in 
danger  a  thousand  miles  from  here,  and 
were  to  think  of  me,  should  I  not  know, 
sahib?'  he  asked;  but  when  I  questioned 
him  further  he  answered  in  the  descrip- 
tive words  of  Finwell,  the  Canadian  In- 
dian: 'Don't  know.    Just  know.'  " 

To  return  nearer  to  home  truths — our 
domestic  dog  oft^n  furnishes  us  with  won- 
derful instances  of  the  sixth  sense.  A 
farmer  in  Nova  Scotia  possessed  a  dog 
that  could  never  be  induced  to  leave  his 
side.  One  afternoon,  however,  the  farmer 
.>=et  out  to  visit  a  friend  who  lived  a  mile 
or  two  away,  and  to  the  great  perplexity 
of  the  household,  it  was  seen  that  the  dog 
seemed  reluctant  to  follow  him.  The  farm- 
er was  puzzled  and  hurt  at  the  animal's 
sudden  loss  of  affection.  He  called  it  to 
him,  but  after  a  long  and  wistful  gaze  the 
dog  slunk  away.  A  short  chase  ensued, 
but  the  animal  easily  outdistanced  its 
portly  owner,  who  was  left  to  go  his  way 
unaccompanied. 


A  few  minutes  later  a  very  different 
scene  took  place  about  a  mile  distant  from 
the  house.  Along  the  wide,  dusty  road 
walked  two  children  on  their  way  from 
school — the  son  and  daughter  of  the  out- 
raged farmer. 

Suddenly  a  huge  black  beast  appeared 
through  an  open  gate  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  helpless  toddlers.  The  beast  was 
a  red-eyed,  short-horned  Durham  bull — a 
veritable  nightmare  to  its  owner. 

Now,  the  little  girl  was  wearing  a  crim- 
son cloak,  and  what  happened  can  well 
be  imagined.  The  bull  charged — the 
children  screamed  and  clung  to  each 
other.  There  was  no  one  near  enough  to 
divert  the  tragedy — in  a  few  seconds  the 
helpless  infants  would  be  beaten  hideous- 
ly to  the  ground  and  trampled  to  death. 

But  the  horrible  thing  never  occurred. 
Between  the  children  and  the  enraged 
beast  suddenly  appeared  a  guardian  angel 
in  the  most  effective  disguise  of  a  small 
mongrel  dog.  Twenty  minutes  later  the 
children  were  safe  at  home,  while  the 
little  yaller  dog,  anxious  to  carry  out  his 
duty  to  the  last  minute  degree,  still  clung 
with  avidity  to  the  nose  of  the  frantic 
Durham. 


"Along  the    wide,  dusty  road 
M-alked  two  children.' 
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Our  Bad  Manners,  and  Who 
Is  To  Blame 


By 

James  Grant 


MANNERS  were  first  started  by  a 
murderer:  after  that  they  grew. 
The  downfall  of  old-fashioned  man- 
ners is  part  and  parcel  with  the  growth  of 
Democracy  and  the  up-springing  of  the 
modern  newspaper.  A  good  many  people 
do  not  believe  this.  They  consider  that 
nmrder  and  manners  are  contradictory 
terms.  At  the  same  time  that  they  ap- 
plaud public  ownership  movements  and 
the  success  of  democratic  institutions,  they 
deplore  the  decline  of  mannerliness  in  the 
modern  child.  Failing  to  find  anything 
else  on  which  to  blame  the  condition,  thev 
attack  the  schools  of  the  country.  This 
provokes  a  number  of  worthy  school  in- 
spectors to  make  elaborate,  not  to  say 
prosy,  denials,  which  need  never  have 
been  made  at  all. 

Real  manners  are  not  dead  nor  dying, 
but  the  old  manners  are  passing  away,  and 
new  ones  are  beginning  to  grow  in  certain 
favored  places  of  the  earth.  In  the  mean- 
time, and  until  the  new  manners  become, 
as  it  were,  popular,  the  present  day  child 
is  adorned  with  only  a  minimum,  and 
such  earnest  gentlemen  as  Earl  Grey  are 
worked*  up  into  states  of  indignation 
which  give  birth  to  rash  statements, 
which  in  turn  breed '  all  sorts  of  contro- 
versies and  counter  accusations. 

The  school  systems  of  this  country  are 
unquestionably  hampered  by  a  certain 
amount  of  fadism  and  experimentalism. 
No  doubt  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
''frills"  from  the  educational  programme 
of  a  modern  child  would  leave  room 
for  more  substantial  things  to  be 
planted  in  the  said  child's  cerebral  con- 
volutions. The  public  school  tries  to  teach 
the  outward  forms  of  manners.  As  a  cer- 
tain lather  blundering  school  inspector  in 


Toronto  pathetically  pointed  out,  in  re- 
futation of  Earl  Grey's  charges  against 
Canadian  children,  the  said  schools  "al- 
ways teach  the  boys  to  take  off  their  caps 
to  ladies,  and  to  rise  when  an  elder  enters 
the  room."  While  this  worthy  gentle- 
man's idea  of  the  essentials  in  manners  is 
somewhat  poverty-stricken,  nevertheless  it 
really  does  represent  just  about  the  extent 
to  which  a  crowded  curriculum  can  deal 
with  such  a  subject. 

The  private  boarding  schools  of  the 
country  are  unquestionably  in  a  much  bet- 
ter position  to  attend  to  this  side  of  the 
young  person's  equipment,  because  the 
masters  and  mistresses  have  more  hours 
in  the  day  wherein  to  influence  the  child ; 
they  are  better  paid,  and  therefore  the 
schools  can,  as  a  rule,  command  the  ser- 
vices of  better  teachers;  and  finally,  the 
teacher  in  the  private  school  meets  the 
pupil  in  the  very  hours  when  so  subtle  a 
thing  as  "good  manners"  may  best  be 
instilled  into  the  bearing  of  the  young  per- 
son. The  private  school  teacher  may  in- 
fluence the  boy  or  girl  at  meals,  in  sports, 
in  the  choice  of  reading  matter  outside  of 
actual  school  stadico,  in  the  spending  of 
leisure  moments,  and  in  the  social  events 
which  may  occupy  the  evenings.  These 
are  the  times  when  the  germ  of  good  man- 
ners is  easiest  received  and  most  likely  to 
thrive  in  the  child.  But  the  teacher  in 
the  public  school  has  only  the  few  hours 
when  his  pupils  are  playing  games  for 
this  work,  unless  he  or  she  is  of  such  a 
rare  character — and  indeed  there  are  some 
in  Canadian  public  schools — that  even  in 
the  teaching  of  such  prosy  things  as  arith- 
metic, geography  and  grammar,  the 
scholars  will  be  made  sensitive  and  re- 
sponsive to  that  outward  and  visible  con- 
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duct  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  which  is 
the  sign  of  an  inward  grace  —  I  don't 
mean  anything  religious — and  which  con- 
stitutes "good  manners." 

What  manners  are  and  what  the  word 
has  come  to  mean  are  different  things. 
Manners,  to  repeat  and  to  para- 
phrase a  golden  text  or  a  cate- 
chism reminiscent  of  Sunday  school 
days,  are  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
an  inward  grace.  The  trouble  with  man- 
ners, however,  has  been  that  whereas  there 
was  once  a  time  when  they  really  were  the 
outward  manifestation  of  an  inward  con- 
dition of  mind  and  soul,  there  followed 
a  period  wherein  every  one  who  wanted 
to  make  progress  in  the  world  decorated 
himself  with  the  badges  of  good  manners 
merely  as  a  means  of  concealing  his  real 
self.  Mankind  set  up  all  sorts  of  idols 
and  ideals  which  were  to  be  worshipped 
in  the  Church  of  Good  Manners.  All 
sorts  of  ritual  tias  been  added  bv  the  writ- 
ers of  "etiquette  books,"  and  while  all  these 
things  no  doubt  contribute  to  the  sum  of 
the  world's  graces,  they  are  often  far  re- 
moved from  the  real  thing  which  origin- 
ally prompted  these  forms. 

Good  manners  do  not  neces-sarily  in- 
clude all  the  rules  of  modern  society,  such 
a.s  when  to  iLse  this  knife  and  when  that 
one,  and  a  thousand  other  small  details. 
These  come  under  the  department  of  good 
taste  and  common  sense,  which  are  sub- 
departments  of  manners.  But  good  man- 
ners refer  to  the  values  which  a  man  by 
his  conduct  shows  that  he  places  on  the 
world  at  large,  upon  the  individuals  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  upon — 
himself.  Good  manners  is  the  term  which 
applies  to  a  man's  appreciation  of  these 
three  things.  According  to  the  respect 
he  pays  them  are  his  manners  good  or 
bad. 

The  murder  which  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  "good  manners"  took  place 
in  the  days  before  the  Stone  Age, 
probably  before  monkeys  took  to 
marriages,  baptisms,  cooked  food  and 
opera  cloaks.  But  since  most  people  re- 
fute the  monkey  theory  and  stand  up  for 
the  honor  of  Adam's  ancestry  or  manufac- 
ture— whichever  you  please — one  must 
define  this  important  murder  as  having 
taken  place  shortly  after  the  earth  was 
given  its  human  population. 


There  was  a  fight  between  two  of  the 
populace.  It  may  have  been  over  a  bone 
or  a  woman  or  the  theory  of  creation.  It 
may  have  been  fought  with  stone  axes  or 
wooden  spears,  in  bouts  or  in  a  go-as-you- 
please.  Such  details  do  not  matter;  the 
thing  is  that  one  man  survived  and  that 
by  his  murderous  prowess  he  instilled  into 
the  souls  of  the  deceased's  friends  and  re- 
latives a  degree  of  respect  for  him.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  surviving 
cave-dweller  made  a  noiee  over  his  soup 
or  did  not;  whether  he  had  the  soul  of  a 
boor  or  of  a  poet;  whether  he  abused  his 
wives  in  the  purity  of  Gaelic  or  the  pro- 
fundity of  British — he  was  the  father  of 
good  manners,  and  somebody  ought  to 
build  a  hospital  to  him. 

You  might  read  the  history  of  good 
manners  this  way. 

They  started  with  a  brawl  which  ended 
in  the  neighbors  being  respectful  to  the 
victor.  They  had  seen  his  prowess.  They 
were  inspired  with  appreciation  for  his 
powers  of  creating  a  concussion.  This 
was  the  lowest  form  of  manners,  because 
it  was  based  upon  fear.  There  is  much 
of  it  still  extant. 

After  this  there  were  other  fights,  and 
for  convenience  it  came  to  be  understood 
that  a  blow  should  not  be  delivered  below 
the  belt,  and  that  certain  4)ther  crude  rules 
must  be  observed,  such  as  wiping  off  the 
club  after  the  fight  and  clearing  up  the 
debris.  It  was  agreed  that  a  cave-dwell- 
ing gentleman  should  not  go  courting 
without  washing  off  the  signs  of  victory, 
and  thus,  very  slowly,  grew  up  respect 
for  the  will  of  the  majority.  It  is  this 
same  impulse  that  prompts  a  man  to  obey 
the  more  finished  laws  to-day,  only  that 
instead  of  fearing  physical  violence,  he 
fears  the  penalty  of  popular  opinion  and 
public  ridicule. 

After  a  time  came  the  "cute"  man,  the 
man  who  overcame  brute  strength  with 
strategy,  with  litheness,  with  artifice,  sub- 
terfuge and  ambush.  He  won  the  respect 
of  the  people,  and  it  was  to  him,  instead 
of  to  the  early  incarnations  of  Jack  John- 
son, that  the  public  lifted  its  hat.  as  it 
were.  This  gentleman  was  the  father  of 
lawyers. 

Presently  it  was  seen  that  a  graceful 
man  could  escape  from  fighting  at  all,  by 
turning  his  tongue  against  an  assailant, 
by  overcoming  him  with  repartee.     Fol- 
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lowed  then  the  period  of  grace  and  gal- 
lantry when  men  began  to  fear  the  things 
which  sting  the  ear. 

And  finally,  in  more  recent  times,  the 
code  of  things  toward  which  a  man  should 
show  respect  has  been  reduced  to  some- 
thing like  this:  respect  money,  for  money 
is  power  crystallized;  respect  brains,  for 
that  is  power ;  respect  position  and  author- 
ity and  the  law  for  each  exerts  power,  res- 
pect brute  strength,  for  that  is  another 
sort  of  power.  Ii»  short,  respect  POWER ; 
that  is  the  great  thing;  after  that,  respect 
women,  children  and  religion.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  respect  the  little  laws  of  your 
own  stratum  of  society,  whether  they  refer 
to  the  division  of  "swag,"  or  the  use  of 
finger  bowls. 

All  the  world  respects  money  and  posi- 
tion and  authority,  and  is  good  mannered 
to  them,  however  grudgingly.  The  ma- 
jority respect  brains  and  the  law  and  brute 
strength.  Most  people  respect  women, 
children  and  religion  in  a  superficial  way ; 
each  class  respects  its  own  little  laws  re- 
garding minor  social  matters  and  matters 
of  good  taste.  In  some  it  is  au  fait  to 
pour  tea  into  the  saucer  and  drink  it. 

But  it  is  the  children  and  the  public 
school  that  are  accused.  It  is  said  that 
they  do  not  show  respect  where  it  should 
be  shown.  It  is  quite  true.  Coming  out 
of  the  age  of  aristocracy,  the  child  of  the 
democrat  finds  that  its  forefathers  kow- 
towed to  all  sorts  of  old  things,  in  which 
it  can  see  nothing  to  kow-tow  to.  It 
learns  to  respect  everything  "on  its  mer- 
its," but  it  is  not  taught  how  to  look  for 
the  merits.  The  first  instincts  of  the 
child  are,  of  course,  good ;  it  respects  kind- 
ness and  comradeship  and  protection. 
After  that,  brute  strength,  then  position, 
then  money.  Old  age,  innocence,  purity, 
affliction,  the  beauty  in  a  flower  or  a  rain- 
storm or  a  ray  of  sun,  require  more  than 
a  casual  glance  to  be  appreciated.  It  is 
only  instinct  that  recognizes  in  them 
something  to  be  respected  and  instinct 
comes  from  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion back,  and  from  the  home — not  the 
school.  What  is  the  worth  of  a  drill  in 
the  rules  of  politeness  at  school,  if  such 
rules  do  not  find  an  instinctive  under- 
standing in  the  child's  heart?    Such  rules 


breed  only  superficial  mannerliness;  they 
make  "gents,"  not  gentlemen;  they  open 
the  doors  of  homes  to  social  bounders. 

It  is  bad  manners  to  offend  or  to  injure, 
unnecessarily.  It  is  bad  manners,  will- 
ingly, to  allow  weaker  people  to  be  offend- 
ed or  injured.  It  is  bad  manners  to  accept 
an  insult,  for  in  these  things  one  shows  a 
lack  of  respect  for  the  sensitivities  and 
rights  of  others,  and  a  lack  of  self-respect. 
It  is  good  manners  to  recognize  and  ap- 
preciate, not  power,  but  worth;  not  the 
false  heroism  of  the  daily  newspaper 
column,  but  the  real  heroism  that  one 
hears  less  about  and  that  goes  on  in  pro- 
saic respectable  homes,  in  ministerial  cabi- 
nets, on  the  hopeless  platforms  of  opposi- 
tion leaders.  It  is  because  the  newspaper 
selects  always  the  colorful  things — and 
this  is  its  business,  after  all — that  respect 
is  paid  to  wrong  things,  and  good  man- 
ners are  accordingly  corrupted. 

The  instilling  of  good  manners  in  a 
child  is  a  matter  for  the  parents.  It  is 
for  them  to  counter  the  tendency  of  the 
new  age,  just  as  it  is  to  forget  the  old 
age.  Manners  must  not  be  based  upon 
false  ideas  or  caste  and  precedence  and 
family,  as  in  the  old  days;  nor  upon 
wealth,  spectacularism  and  power,  as  to- 
day. But  having  taught  the  child  first 
to  be  well-mannered  toward  itself — self- 
reliant — self  respecting;  then  teach  it  the 
real  qualities  of  life  that  are  worth  re- 
specting. And  not  only  will  society  bene- 
fit, but  the  child  as  well;  for  respect  for 
right  things  means  ambitions  for  right 
things;  if  the  "respects"  are  wholesome, 
so  will  be  the  ambitions.  None  but  a  great 
man  can  have  perfect  manners,  because 
he  must  be  great  who  can  appraise  cor- 
rectly and  treat  charitably  the  men  Jie 
meets.  He  must  be  very  sane,  who  neither 
exaggerates  nor  under-estimates  his  own 
importance  in  his  relation  to  others.  The 
only  man  who  has  no  manners  is  the 
unintelligent  anarchist  and  the  fool.  If 
all  the  world  had  real  manners,  unjust 
laws,  useless  institutions,  corruption  and 
social  diseases  would  be  wiped  out  in  a 
generation.  For  the  false  laws  would  not 
be  respected,  nor  the  useless  institutions; 
and  the  good  manners  of  the  people,  ■ 
working  through  their  self-respect,  would 
make  them  resent  inefficiency  and  ugli- 
ness in  the  social  structure. 
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THE  great  city  of  Bagdad-on-the  Sub- 
way, which  is  to  say,  New  York,  is 
caliph-ridden.  Its  palaces,  bazaars, 
khans  and  byways  are  thronged  with  Al 
Rashids  in  divers  disguises,  seeking  di- 
version and  victims  for  their  unbridled 
generosity.  You  can  scarcely  find  a  poor 
beggar  whom  they  are  willing  to  let  en- 
joy his  spoils  unsuccored,  nor  a  wrecked 
unfortunate  upon  whom  they  will  not  re- 
shower  the  means  of  fresh  misfortune. 
You  will  hardly  find  anywhere  a  hungry 
one  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
tighten  his  belt  in  gift  libraries,  nor  a 
poor  pundit  who  has  not  blushed  at  the 
holiday  basket  of  celery-crowned  turkey 
forced  resoundingly  through  his  door  by 
the  eleemosynary  press. 

So  then,  fearfully  through  the  Harum- 
haunted  streets  creep  the  one-eyed  calen- 
ders, the  Little  Hunchback  and  the  Bar- 
ber's Sixth  Brother,  hoping  to  escape  the 
ministrations  of  the  roving  horde  of  cali- 
phoid  sultans. 

Entertainment  for  many  Arabian 
nights  might  be  had  from  the  histories  of 
those  who  have  escaped  the  largesse  of  the 
army  of  Commanders  of  the  Faithful. 
Until  dawn  you  might  sit  on  the  enchant- 
ed rug  and  listen  to  such  stories  as  are  told 
of  the  powerful  genie  Roc-Ef-El-Er  who 
sent  the  Forty  Thieves  to  soak  up  the  oil 
plant  of  Ali  Baba;  of  the  good  Caliph 
Kar-Neg-Ghe,  who  gave  away  palaces;  of 
the  Seven  Voyages  of  Sailbad,  the  Sin- 
ner, who  frequented  wooden  excursion 
steamers  among  the  islands;  of  the  Fish- 
erman and  the  Bottle;  of  the  Barmecides' 
Boarding  house;  of  Aladdin's  rise  to 
wealth  by  means  of  his  Wonderful  Gas- 
meter. 


But  now,  there  being  ten  sultans  to  one 
Sheherazade,  she  is  held  too  valuable  to 
be  in  fear  of  the  bowstring.  In  conse- 
quence the  art  of  narrative  languishes. 
And,  as  the  lesser  caliphs  are  hunting  the 
happy  poor  and  the  resigned  unfortunate 
from  cover  to  cover  in  order  to  heap  upon 
them  strange  mercies  and  mysterious 
benefits,  too  often  comes  the  report  from 
Arabian  headquarters  that  the  captive  re- 
fused "to  talk." 

This  reticence,  then,  in  the  actors  who 
perform  the  sad  comedies  of  their  philan- 
thropy-scourged world,  must,  in  a  degree, 
account  for  Uie  shortcomings  of  this  pain- 
fully gleaned  tale,  which  shall  be  called 

THE   STORY    OF    THE   CALIPH    WHO   ALLEVI- 
ATED   HIS   CONSCIENCE. 

Old  Jacob  Spraggins  mixed  for  himself 
some  Scotch  and  lithia  wat«r  at  his  $1,- 
200  oak  sideboard.  Inspiration  must  have 
resulted  from  its  imbibition,  for  imme- 
diately afterw^ard  he  struck  the  quartered 
oak  soundly  with  his  fist  and  shouted  to 
the  empty  dining  room: 

''By  the  coke  ovens  of  hell,  it  must  be 
that  ten  thousand  dollars!  If  I  can  get 
that  squared,  it'll  do  the  trick." 

Thus,  by  the  commonest  artifice  of  the 
trade,  having  gained  your  interest,  the 
action  of  the  story  will  now  be  suspended, 
leaving  you  grumpily  to  consider  a  sort 
of  dull  biography  beginning  fifteen  years 
before. 

When  old  Jacob  was  young  Jacob,  he 
was  a  breaker  boy  in  a  Pennsylvania  coal 
mine.  I  don't  know  what  a  breaker  boy 
is;  but  his  occupation  seems  to  be  stand- 
ing by  a  coal  dump  with  a  wan  look  and 
a  dinner-pail  to  have  his  picture  taken  for 
magazine  articles.     Anyhow,    Jacob    was 
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one.  But,  instead  of  dying  of  overwork 
at  nine,  and  leaving  his  helpless  parents 
and  brothers  at  the  mercy  of  the  union 
strikers'  reserve  fund,  he  hitched  up  his 
galluses,  put  a  dollar  or  two  in  a  side  pro- 
position now  and  then,  and  at  forty-five 
was  worth  $20,000,000. 

There  now!  it's  over.  Hardly  had 
time  to  yawn,  did  you?  I've  seen  bio- 
graphies that— -but  let  us  dissemble. 

I  want  you  to  consider  Jacob  Spraggins, 
Esq.,  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  seventh 
stage  of  his  career.  The  stages  meant  are, 
first,  humble  origin ;  second,  deserved  pro- 
motion; third,  stockholder;  fourth,  capi- 
talist; fifth,  trust  magnate;  sixth,  rich 
malefactor;  seventh,  caliph;  eight,  x. 
The  eight  stage  shall  be  left  to  the  higher 
mathematics. 

At  fifty-five  Jacob  retired  from  active 
business.  The  income  of  a  czar  was  still 
rolling  on  him  from  coal,  iron,  real  estate, 
oil,  railroads,  manufacturies,  and  corpora- 
tions, but  none  of  it  touched  Jacob's 
hands  in  a  raw  state.  It  was  a  sterilized 
increment,  carefully  cleaned  and  dusted 
and  fumigated  until  it  arrived  at  its  ulti- 
mate stage  of  untainted,  spotless  checks  in 
the  white  fingers  of  his  private  secretary. 
Jacob  built  a  three-million-dollar  palace 
on  a  corner  lot  fronting  on  Nabob  Ave- 
nue, city  of  New  Bagdad,  and  began  to 
feel  the  mantle  of  the  late  H.  A,  Rashid 
descending  upon  him.  Eventually  Jacob 
slipped  the  mantle  under  his  collar,  tied 
it  in  a  neat  four-in-hand,  and  became  a 
licensed  harrier  of  our  Mesopotamian 
proletariat. 

When  a  man's  income  becomes  so  large 
that  the  butcher  actually  sends  him  the 
kind  of  steak  he  orders,  he  begins  to  think 
about  his  soul's  salvation.  Now,  the  vari- 
ous stages  or  classes  of  rich  men  must  not 
be  forgotten.  The  capitalist  can  tell  you 
to  a  dollar  the  amount  of  his  wealth.  The 
trust  magnate  "estimates"  it.  The  rich 
malefactor  hands  you  a  cigar  and  denies 
that  he  has  bought  the  P.  D.  &  Q.  The 
caliph  merely  smiles  and  talks  about 
Hammerstein  and  the  musical  lasses. 
There  is  a  record  of  tremendous  alterca- 
tion at  breakfast  in  a  "Where-to-Dine- 
Well"  tavern  between  a  magnate  and  his 
wife,  the  rift  within  the  loot  being  that 
rne  wife  calculated  their  fortune  at  a  fig- 
ure $3,000,000  higher  than  did  her  future 
divorce.     Oh,   well,    I,    myself,   heard   a 


similar  quarrel  between  a  man  and  his 
wife  because  he  found  fifty  cents  less  in 
his  pockets  than  he  thought  he  had. 
After  all,  we  are  all  human — Count  Tol- 
stoi, R.  Fitzsimmons,  Peter  Pan,  and 
the  rest  of  us. 

Don't  lose  heart  because  the  story  seems 
to  be  degenerating  into  a  sort  of  moral 
essay  for  intellectual  readers. 

There  will  be  dialogue  and  stage  busi- 
ness pretty  soon. 

When  Jacob  first  began  to  compare  the 
eyes  of  needles  with  the  camels  in  the 
Zoo  he  decided  upon  organized  charity. 
He  had  his  secretary  send  a  check  for  one 
million  to  the  Universal  Benevolent  As- 
sociation of  the  Globe,  You  may  have 
looked  down  through  a  grating  in  front  of 
a  decayed  warehouse  for  a  nickel  that  you 
had  dropped  through.  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  The  Association  acknow- 
ledges receipt  of  his  favor  of  the  24th  ult. 
with  enclosure  as  stated.  Separated  by  a 
double  line,  but  still  mighty  close  to  the 
matter  under  the  caption  of  "Oddities  of 
the  Day's  News"  in  an  evening  paper, 
Jacob  Spraggins  read  that  one  "Jasper 
Spargyous"  had  "donated  $100,000  to  the 
U.B.A.  of  G."  A  camel  may  have  a 
stomach  for  each  day  in  the  week;  but  I 
dare  not  venture  to  accord  him  whiskers, 
for  fear  of  the  Great  Displeasure  at  Wash- 
ington ;  but  if  he  had  whiskers,  surely  not 
one  of  them  will  seem  to  have  been  insert- 
ed in  the  eye  of  a  needle  by  that  effort  of 
that  rich  man  to  enter  the  K.  of  H.  The 
right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  and  all  bids; 
signed,  S.  Peter,  secretary  and  gatekeeper. 

Next,  Jacob  selected  the  best  endowed 
college  he  could  scare  up,  and  presented 
it  with  a  $200,000  laboratory.  The  col- 
lege did  not  maintain  a  scientific  course, 
but  it  accepted  the  money  and  built  an 
elaborate  lavatory  instead,  which  was  no 
diversion  of  funds  so  far  as  Jacob  ever 
discovered. 

The  faculty  met  and  invited  Jacob  to 
come  over  and  take  his  ABC  degree. 
Before  sending  the  invitation  they  smiled, 
cut  out  the  C,  added  the  proper  punctu- 
ation marks,  and  all  was  well. 

While  walking  on  the  campus  before 
being  capped  and  gowned,  Jacob  saw  two 
professors  strolling  nearby.  Their  voices, 
long  adapted  to  indoor  acoustics,  unde- 
signedly reached  his  ear. 
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"There  goes  the  latest  chevalier  d'in- 
dustrie"  said  one  of  them,  "to  buy  a 
sleeping  powder  from  us.  He  gets  his  de- 
gree to-morrow." 

"In  foro  conscientiae/'  said  the  other, 
"Let's  'eave  'arf  a  brick  at  'im." 

Jacob  ignored  the  Latin,  but  the  brick 
pleasantry  was  not  too  hard  for  him. 
There  was  no  mandragora  in  the  honorary 
draught  of  learning  that  he  had  bought. 
That  was  before  the  passage  of  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Jacob  wearied  of  philanthrophy  on  a 
large  scale. 

"If  I  could  see  folks  made  happier," 
he  said  to  himself — "if  I  could  see  'em 
myself  and  hear  'em  express  their  grati- 
tude for  what  I  done  for  'em,  it  would 
make  me  feel  better.  This  donatin' 
funds  to  institutions  and  societies  is  about 
as  satisfactory  as  dropping  money  into  a 
broken  slot  machine." 

So  Jacob  followed  his  nose,  which  led 
him  through  unswept  streets  to  the  homes 
of  the  poorest. 

"The  very  thing!"  said  Jacob.  "I  will 
charter  two  river  steamboats,  pa^ck  them 
full  of  these  unfortunate  children  and 
say  ten  thousand  doUs  and  drums  and  a 
thousand  freezers  of  ice  cream,  and  give 
them  a  delightful  outing  up  the  Sound. 
The  sea  breezes  on  that  trip  ought  to  blow 
the  taint  off  some  of  this  money  that  keeps 
coming  in  faster  than  I  can  work  it  off 
my  mind." 

Jacob  must  have  leaked  some  of  his 
benevolent  intentions,  for  an  immense 
person  with  a  bald  face  and  a  mouth  that 
looked  as  if  it  ought  to  have  a  "Drop  Let- 
ters Here"  sign  over  it  hooked  a  finger 
around  him  and  set  him  in  a  space  be- 
tween a  barber's  pole  and  a  stack  of  ash 
cans.  Words  came  out  of  the  post-office 
slit — smooth,  husky  words  with  gloves  on 
'em,  but  sounding  as  if  they  might  turn 
to  bare  knuckles  any  moment. 

"Say,  Sport,  do  you  know  where  vou 
are  at?  W^ell,  dis  is  Mike  O'Grady's  dis- 
trict you're  buttin'  into — see?  Mike's 
got  de  stomach-ache  privilege  for  every 
kid  in  dis  neighborhood — see?  And  if 
dere's  any  picnics  or  red  ballons  to  be 
dealt  out  here,  Mike's  money  pays  for 
'em — see?     Don't  you  butt  in,  or'some- 

thing'll  be  handed  to  you.    Youse  d 

settlers  and   reformers   with   your   social 
ologies  and  your    millionaire"   detectives 


have  got  dis  district  in  a  hell  of  a  fix,  any- 
how. With  your  college  students  and  pro- 
fessors rough-housing  de  soda-water  stands 
and  dem  rubber-neck  coaches  fillin'  de 
streets,  de  folks  down  here  are  'fraid  to 
go  out  of  de  houses.  Now  you  leave  'em 
to  Mike.  Dey  belongs  to  him,  and  he 
knows  how  to  handle  'em.  Keep  on  your 
own  side  of  de  town.  Are  you  some  wis- 
er now,  uncle,  or  do  you  want  to  scrap 
wit'  ISIike  O'Grady  for  de  Santa  Glaus  belt 
in  dis  district?" 

Clearly,  that  spot  in  the  moral  vineyard 
was  pre-empted.  So  Caliph  Spraggins  men- 
aced no  more  the  people  in  the  bazaars 
of  the  East  Side.  To  keep  down  his  grow- 
ing surplus  he  doubled  his  donations  to 
organized  charity,  presented  the  Y.M.C.A. 
of  his  native  town  with  a  $10,000  collec- 
tion of  butterflies,  and  sent  a  check  to  the 
famine  suffered  in  China  big  enough  to 
buy  new  emeraid  eyes  and  diamond-fiUed 
teeth  for  all  their  gods.  But  none  of  these 
charitable  acts  seemed  to  bring  peace  to 
the  caliph's  heart.  He  tried  to  get  a  per- 
sonal note  into  his  benefactions  by  tipping 
bell-boys  and  waiters  $10  and  $20  bills. 
He  got  well  snickered  at  and  derided  for 
that  by  the  minions  who  accept  with  re- 
spect gratuities  commensurate  to  the  ser- 
vice performed.  He  sought  out  an  ambi- 
tious and  talented  but  poor  young  wo-  ' 
man,  and  bought  for  her  the  star  part  in  a 
new  comedy.  He  might  have  gotten  rid 
of  $50,000  more  of  his  cumbersome 
money  in  this  philanthrophy  if  he  had 
not  neglected  to  write  letters  to  her.  But 
she  lost  the  suit  for  lack  of  evidence,  while 
his  capital  stiU  kept  piling  up,  and  his 
optikos  needleorum  camelibus  —  or  rich 
man's  disease — ^was  unrelieved. 

In  CaHph  Spraggins's  $3,000,000  home 
lived  his  sister  Henrietta,  who  used  to 
cook  for  the  coal  miners  in  a  twenty-five- 
cent  eating  house  in  Coketown,  Pa',  and 
who  now  would  have  offered  John  Mit- 
chell only  two  fingers  of  her  hand  to 
shake.  And  his  daughter  CeKa,  nineteen, 
back  from  boarding-school  and  from  be- 
ing polished  off  by  private  instructors  in 
the  restaurant  languages  and  those  etudes 
and  things. 

CeHa  is  the  heroine.  Lest  the  artist's 
delineation  of  her  charms  on  this  verv 
page  humbug  your  fancy,  take  from  me 
her  authorized  description.  She  was  a 
nice-looking,  awkward,  loud,  rather  bash- 
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ful,  brown-haired  girl,  with  a  sallow  com- 
plexion, bright  eyes,  and  a  perpetual 
smile.  She  had  a  wholesome,  Spraggins- 
inherited  love  for  plain  food,  loose  cloth- 
ing, and  the  society  of  the  lower  classes. 
She  had  too  much  health  and  youth  to 
feel  the  burden  of  wealth.  She  had  a 
wide  mouth  that  kept  the  peppermint- 
pepsin  tablets  rattling  like  hail  from  the 
slot-machine  wherever  she  went,  and  she 
could  whistle  hornpipes.  Keep  this  pic- 
ture in  mind;  and  let  the  artist  do  his 
worst. 

Celia  looked  out  of  her  window  one  day 
and  gave  her  heart  to  the  grocer's  young 
man.  The  receiver  thereof  was  at  that 
moment  engaged  in  conceding  immorta- 
lity to  his  horse  and  calling  down  upon 
him  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  wicked;  so 
he  did  not  notice  the  transfer.  A  horse 
should  stand  still  when  you  are  lifting  a 
crate  of  strictly  new-laid  eggs  out  of  the 
wagon. 

Young  lady  reader,  you  would  have 
liked  that  grocer's  young  man  yourself. 
But  you  wouldn't  have  given  him  your 
heart,  because  you  are  saving  it  for  a  rid- 
ing-master, or  a  shoe-manufacturer  with 
a  torpid  liver,  or  something  quiet  but 
rich  in  grey  tweeds  at  Palm  Beach.  Oh, 
I  know  about  it.  So  I  am  glad  the  gro- 
cer's young  man  was  for  Celia,  and  not 
for  you. 

The  grocer's  young  man  was  slim  and 
straight  and  as  confident  and  easy 
in  his  movements  as  the  man  in 
the  back  of  the  magazines  who  wears 
the  new  frictionless  roller  suspen- 
ders. He  wore  a  grey  bicycle  cap  on  the 
back*  of  his  head,  and  his  hair  was  straw- 
colored  and  curly,  and  his  sunburned  face 
looked  like  one  that  smiled  a  good  deal 
when  he  was  not  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  everlasting  punishment  to  delivery- 
wagon  horses.  He  slung  imported  Al 
fancy  groceries  about  as  though  they  were 
only  the  stuff  he  delivered  at  -boarding- 
houses;  and  when  he  picked  up  his  whip, 
your  mind  instantly  recalled  Mr.  Tack- 
ett  and  his  air  with  the  buttonless  foils. 

Tradesmen  delivered  their  goods  at  a 
.side  gate  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  The 
grocer's  wagon  came  about  ten  in  the 
morning.  For  three  days  Celia  watched 
the  driver  when  he  came,  finding  some- 
thing new  each  time  to  admire  in  the  lofty 
and  almost  contemptuous  way  he  had  of 


tossing  around  the  choicest  gifts  of  Po- 
mona, Ceres,  and  the  canning  factories. 
Then  she  consulted  Annette. 

To  be  explicit,  Annette  McCorkle,  the 
second  housemaid,  who  deserves  a  para- 
graph herself.  Annette  Fletcherized 
large  numbers  of  romantic  novels  which 
.she  obtained  at  a  free  public  library 
branch  (donated  by  one  of  the  biggest 
caliphs  in  the  business.)  She  was  Celia's 
sidekicker  and  chum,  though  Aunt  Hen- 
rietta didn't  know  it,  you  may  hazard  a 
bean  or  two. 

"Oh,  canary-bird  seed!"  exclaimed  An- 
nette. ''Ain't  it  a  corkin'  situation?  You 
a  heiress,  and  fallin'  in  love  with  him  on 
sight!  He's  a  sweet  boy,  too,  and  above 
his  business.  But  he  ain't  susceptible  like 
the  common  run  of  grocer's  assistants.  He 
never  pays  no  attention  to  me." 

"He  will  to  me,"  said  Celia. 

"Riches  "  began  Annette,  un- 
sheathing the  not  unjustifiable  feminine 
sting. 

"Oh,  you're  not  so  beautiful,"  said 
Celia,,  with  her  wide,  disarming  smile. 
"Neither  am  I;  but  he  .shan't  know  that 
there's  any  money  mixed  up  with  my 
looks,  such  as  they  are.  That's  fair.  Now, 
I  want  you  to  lend  me  one  of  your  caps 
and  an  apron,  Annette." 

"Oh,  marshmallows!"  cried  Annette.  "I 
see.  Ain't  it  lovely?  It's  just  like  "Lur- 
line,  the  Left-Handed;  or,  A  Buttonhole 
Maker's  Wrongs.'  I'll  bet  he'll  turn  out 
to  be  a  count." 

There  was  a  long  hallway  (or  "passage- 
way," as  they  call  it  in  the  land  of  the 
Colonels)  with  one  side  latticed,  running 
along  the  rear  of  *he  house.  The  grocer's 
young  man  went  through  this  to  deliver 
his  goods.  One  morning  he  passed  a  girl 
in  there  with  shining  eyes,  sallow  com- 
plexion, and  a  wide,  smiling  mouth,  wear- 
ing a  maid's  cap  and  apron.  But  as  he 
was  cumbered  with  a  basket  of  Early 
Drumhead  lettuce  and  Trophy  tomatoes 
and  three  bunches  of  asparagus  and  six 
bottles  of  the  most  expensive  Queen  olives, 
he  saw  no  more  than  that  she  was  one  of 
the  maids. 

But  on  his  way  out  he  came  up  behind 
her,  and  she  was  whistling  "Fisher's 
Hornpipe"  so  loudly  and  clearly  that  all 
the  piccolos  in  the  world  should  have  dis- 
jointed themselves  and  crept  into  their 
case§  for  shame. 
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The  grocer's  young  man  stopped  and 
pushed  back  his  cap  until  it  hung  on  his 
collar  button  behind. 

"That's  out  o'  sight,  Kid,"  said  he. 

"My  name  is  Celia,  if  you  please,"  said 
the  whistler,  dazzling  him  with  a  three- 
inch  smile. 

"That's  all  right.  I'm  Thomas  Mc- 
Leod.  What  part  of  the  house  do  you 
work  in?" 

"I'm  the  —  the  second  parlor  maid." 

"Do  you  know  the  'Falling  Waters'?" 

"No,"  said  Celia,  "we  don't  know  any^- 
body.  We  got  rich  too  quick — that  is, 
Mr.  Spraggins  did." 

"I'll  make  you  acquainted,"  said 
Thomas  McLeod.  "It's  a  strathspey — a 
first  cousin  to  a  hornpipe." 

If  Celia's  whistling  put  the  piccolos  out 
of  commission,  Thomas  McLeod's  surely 
made  the  biggest  flutes  hunt  their  holes. 
He  could  actually  whistle  bas8. 

When  he  stopped  Celia  was  ready  to 
jump  into  his  delivery  wagon  and  ride 
with  him  clear  to  the  end  of  the  pier  and 
on  to  the  ferry-boat  of  the  Charon  line. 

"I'll  be  around  to-morrow  at  10.15," 
.^d  Thomas,  "with  some  spinach  and  a 
case  of  carbonic." 

"I'll  practice  that  what-you-may-call- 
it,"  said  Celia.  "I  can  whistle  a  fine 
-econd." 

The  processes  of  courtship  are  personal, 
and  do  not  belong  to  general  literature. 
They  should  be  chronicled  in  detail  only 
in  advertisements  of  iron  tonics  and  in 
the  secret  by-laws  of  the  Woman's  Auxili- 
ary of  the  Ancient  Order  of  the  Rat  Trap. 
But  genteel  writing  may  contain  a  de- 
scription of  certain  stages  of  its  progress 
without  intruding  upon  the  province  of 
the  X-ray  or  of  park  policemen. 

A  day  came  when  Thomas  McLeod  and 
Celia  lingered  at  the  end  of  the  latticed 
"passage." 

"Sixteen  a  week  isn't  much,"  said 
Thomas,  letting  his  cap  rest  on  his 
-boulder  blades. 

Celia  looked  through  the  lattice- work 
and  whistled  a  dead  march.  Shopping 
with  Aunt  Henrietta  the  day  before,  she 
had  paid  that  much  for  a  dozen  handker- 
chiefs. 

"Maybe  I'll  get  a  raise  next  month," 
said  Thomas.  "I'll  be  around  to-morrow 
at  the  same  time  with  a  bag  of  flour  and 
the  laundry  soap." 


"All  right,"  said  CeUa.  "Annette's 
married  cousin  pays  only  $20  a  month 
for  a  flat  in  the  Bronx." 

Never  for  a  moment  did  she  count  on 
the  Spraggins'  money.  She  knew  Aunt 
Henrietta's  invincible  pride  of  caste  and 
pa's  mightiness  as  a  CoIossils  of  cash,  and 
she  understood  that  if  she  choose  Thomas 
.she  and  her  grocer's  young  man  might 
go  whistle  for  their  living. 

Another  day  came,  Thomas  violating 
the  dignity  of  Nabob  Avenue  with  "The 
Devil's  Dream,"  whistled  keenly  between 
his  teeth. 

"Raised  to  eighteen  a  week  yesterday," 
he  said.  "Been  pricing  flats  around 
Morningside.  You  want  to  start  untying 
those  apron  strings  and  unpinning  that 
cap,  old  girl." 

"Oh,  Tommy!"  said  Celia,  with  her 
broadest  smile.  "Won't  that  be  enough? 
I  got  Betty  to  show  me  how  to  make  a 
cottage  pudding.  I  guess  we  could  call  it 
a  flat  pudding  if  we  wanted  to." 

"And  tell  no  lie,"  said  Thomas. 

"And  I  can  sweep  and  polish  and  dust 
— of  course,  a  parlor  maid  learns  that. 
And  we  could  whistle  duets  of  evenings." 

"The  old  man  said  he'd  raise  me  to 
twenty  at  Christmas  if  Bryan  couldn't 
think  of  any  harder  name  to  call  a  Re- 
publican than  a  'postponer,' "  said  the 
grocer's  young  man. 

"I  can  sew,"  said  Ceclia;  "and  I  know- 
that  you  must  make  the  gas  company's 
man  show  his  badge  when  he  comes  to 
look  at  the  meter ;  and  I  know  how  to  put 
up  quince  jam  and  window  curtains." 

"Bully!  you're  all  right.  Cele.  Yes,  I 
Ijelieve  we  can  pull  it  off  on  eighteen." 

As  he  was  jumping  into  the  wagon  the 
second  parlor  maid  braved  discovery  by 
running  swiftly  to  the  gate. 

"And,  oh,  Tommy,  I  forgot,"  .she  call- 
ed, softly.  "I  believe  I  could  make  your 
neckties." 

"Forget  it,"  said  Thomas  decisively. 

"And  another  thing,"  .she  continued. 
"Sliced  cucumbers  at  night  will  drive 
away  cockroaches." 

"And  sleep,  too,  you  bet,"  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod. ''Yes,  I  believe  if  I  have  a  deliver\' 
to  make  on  the  West  Side  this  afternoon 
I'll  look  in  at  a  furniture  store  I  know 
over  there." 

It  was  just  as  the  wa;gon  dashed  away 
that  old  Jacob  Spraggins  struck  the  side- 
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board  with  his  fist  and  made  the  mysteri- 
ous remark  about  ten  thousand  dollars 
that  you  perhaps  remember.  Which  just- 
ifies the  reflection  that  some  stories,  as 
well  as  life,  and  puppies  thrown  into  wells, 
move  around  in  circles.  Painfully  but 
briefly  we  must  shed  light  on  Jacob's 
words. 

The  foundation  of  his  fortune  was  made 
when  he  was  twenty.  A  poor  coal-digger 
(ever  hear  of  a  rich  one?)  had  saved  a 
dollar  or  two  and  bought  a  small  tract  of 
land  on  a  hillside  on  which  he  tried  to 
raise  corn.  Not  a  nubbin.  Jacob,  whose 
nose  was  a  divining-rod,  told  him  there 
was. a  vein  of  coal  beneath.  He  bought 
the  land  from  the  miner  for  $125  and  sold 
it  a  month  afterward  for  $10,000.  Luck- 
ily the  miner  had  enough  left  of  his  sale 
money  to  drink  himself  into  a  black  coat 
opening  in  the  back,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  news. 

And  so,  forty  years  afterward,  we  find 
Jacob  illuminated  with  the  sudden 
thought  that  if  he  could  make  restitution 
of  this  sum  of  money  to  the  heirs  or  as- 
signs of  the  unlucky  miner,  respite  and 
Nepenthe  might  be  his. 

And  now  must  come  swift  action,  for 
we  have  here  some  four  thousand  words 
and  not  a  tear  shed  and  never  a  pistol, 
joke,  safe,  not  bottle  cracked. 

Old  Jacob  hired  a  dozen  private  detec- 
tives to  find  the  heirs,  if  any  existed,  of 
the  old  miner,  Hugh  McLeod. 

Get  the  point?  Of  course  I  know  as 
well  as  you  do  that  Thomas  is  going  to  be 
the  heir.  I  might  have  concealed  the 
name;  but  why  always  hold  back  your 
mystery  till  the  end?  I  say,  let  it  come 
near  the  middle  so  people  can  stop  read- 
ing there  if  they  want  to. 

After  the  detectives  had  trailed  false 
clues  about  three  thousand  dollars — I 
mean  miles — they  cornered  Thomas  at 
the  grocery  and  'got  his  confession  that 
Hugh  McLeod  had  been  his  grandfather, 
and  that  there  were  no  other  heirs.  Thev 
arranged  a  meeting  for  him  and  old  Jacob 
one  morning  in  one  of  their  offices. 

Jacob  liked  the  young  man  very  much. 
He  liked  the  way  he  looked  straight  at 
him  when  he  talked,  and  the  way  he 
threw  his  bicycle  cap  over  the  top  of  a 
rose-colored  vase  on  the  centre-table. 

There  was  a  slight  flaw  in  Jacob's  sys- 
tem of  restitution.     He  did  not  consider 


that  the  act,  to  be  perfect,  should  include 
confession.  So  he  represented  himself  to 
be  the  agent  of  the  purchaser  of  the  land 
who  had  sent  him  to  refund  the  sale  price 
for  the  ease  of  his  conscience. 

''Well,  sir,"  said  Thomas,  "this  sounds 
to  me  like  an  illustrated  post-card  from 
South  Boston  with  'We're  having  a  good 
time  here'  written  on  it.  I  don't  know  the 
game.  Is  this  ten  thousand  dollars 
money,  or  do  I  have  to  save  so  many 
coupons  to  get  it?" 

Old  Jacob  counted  out  to  him  twenty 
five-hundred-dollar  bills. 

That  was  better,  he  thought,  than 
a  check.  Thomas  put  them  thoughtfully 
into  his  pocket. 

"Grandfather's  best  thanks,"  he  said, 
"to  the  party  who  sends  it." 

Jacob  talked  on,  asking  him  about  his 
work,  how  he  spent  his  leisure  time,  and 
what  his  ambitions  were.  The  more  he 
saw  and  heard  of  Thomas,  the  better  he 
liked  him.  He  had  not  met  many  young 
men  in  Bagdad  so  frank  and  wholesome. 

"I  would  like  to  have  you  visit  my 
house,"  he  said.  "I  might  help  you  in 
investing  or  laying  out  your  money.  I 
am  a  very  wealthy  man.  I  have  a  daugh- 
ter about  grown,  and  I  would  like  for 
you  to  know  her.  There  are  not  many 
voung  men  I  would  care  to  have  call  on 
her." 

"I'm  obliged,"  said  Thomas.  "I'm  not 
much  at  making  calls.  It's  generally  the 
side  entrance  for  mine.  And,  besides, 
I'm  engaged  to  a  girl  that  has  the  Dele- 
ware  peach  crop  killed  in  the  blossom. 
She's  a  parlor  maid  in  a  house  where  I 
deliver  goods.  She  won't  be  working 
there  much  longer,  though.  Say,  don't 
forget  to  give  your  friend  my  grand- 
father's best  regards.  You'll  excuse  me 
now;  my  wagon's  outside  with  a  lot  of 
green  stuff  that's  got  to  be  delivered.  See 
you  again,  sir." 

At  eleven  Thomas  delivered  some 
bunches  of  parsley  and  lettuce  at  the 
Spraggins'  mansion.  Thomas  was  only 
twenty-two;  so,  as  he  came  back,  he  took 
out  the  handful  of  five-huridred-dollar 
bills  and  waved  them  carelessly.  Annette 
took  a  pair  of  eyes  as  big  as  creamed 
onions  to  the  cook. 

"I  told  you  he  was  a  count,"  she  said, 
after  relating.  "He  never  would  carry  on 
with  me." 
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"But  you  say  he  showed  money,"  said 
the  cook. 

"Hundreds  of  thousands,"  said  An- 
nette. "Carried  around  loose  in  his  pock- 
ets.   And  he  never  would  look  at  me." 

"It  was  paid  to  me  to-day,"  Thomas 
was  explaining  to  Celia  outside.  "It  came 
from  my  grandfather's  estate.  Say,  Cele, 
what's  the  use  of  waiting  now?  I'm  go- 
ing to  quit  the  job  to-night.  Why  can't 
we  get  married  next  week?" 

"Tommy,"  said  Celia,  "I'm  no  parlor 
maid.  I've  been  fooling  you.  I'm  Miss 
Spraggins — Celia  Spraggins.  The  news- 
papers say  I'll  be  worth  forty  million  dol- 
lars some  day." 

Thomas  pulled  his  cap  down  straight 
on  his  head  for  the  first  time  since  we 
have  known  him. 

"I  suppose  then,"  said  he,  "I  suppose 
then  you'll  not  be  marrying  me  next 
week.     But  you  can  whistle. 

"No,"  said  Celia,  "I'll  not  be  marrying 
>ou  next  week.  My  father  would  never 
let  me  marry  a  grocer's  clerk.  But  I'll 
marry  you  to-night.  Tommy,  if  you  say 

Old,'  Jacob  Spraggins  came  home  at 
!l.30  P.M.,  in  his  motor  car.  The  make  of 
it  you  will  have  to  surmise  sorrowfully; 
I  am  giving  you  unsubsidized  fiction ; 
had  it  been  a  street  car  I  could  have  told 
you  its  voltage  and  the  number  of  flat 
wheels  it  had.  Jacob  called  for  his 
daughter;  he  had  bought  a  ruby  neck- 
lace for  her,  and  wanted  to  hear  her  say 
what  a  kind,  thoughtful,  dear  old  dad  he 
was. 

There  was  a  brief  search  in  the  house 
for  her,  and  then  came  Annette,  glowing 
with  the  pure  flame  of  truth  and  loyalty 
well  mixed  with  envy  and  histrionics. 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  she,  wondering  if  she 
should  kneel,  "Miss  Celia's  just  this  min- 
ute running  away  out  of  the  side  gate 
with  a  young  man  to  be  married.  I 
couldn't  stop  her,  sir.  They  went  in  a 
cab." 

"What  young  man?"  roared  old  Jacob. 

"A  millionaire,  if  you  please,  sir — a 
rich  nobleman  in  disguise.  He  carries  his 
money  with  him,  and  the  red  peppers  and 
the  onions  was  only  to  blind  us,  sir.  He 
never  did  seem  to  take  to  me." 

Jacob  rushed  out  in  time  to  catch  his 
car.  The  chauffeur  had  been  delayed  by 
trying  to  light  a  cigaretto  in  the  wind. 


"Here,  Gaston,  or  Mike,  or  whatever 
you  call  yourself,  scoot  around  the  corner 
quicker  then  blazes  and  see  if  you  can  see 
a  cab.    If  you  do,  run  it  down." 

There  was  a  cab  in  sight  a  block  away. 
Gaston,  or  Mike,  with  his  eyes  half  shut 
and  his  mind  on  his  cigarette,  picked  up 
the  trail,  neatly  crowded  the  cab  to  the 
curb  and  pocketed  it. 

"What  fell  you  doin'?"  yelled  the  cab- 
man. 

"Pa!"  shrieked  Ceha. 

"Grandfather's  remorseful  friend's 
agent!"  said  Thomas.  "Wonder  what's 
on  his  conscience  now." 

"A  thousand  thunders!"  said  Gaston, 
or  Mike.     "I  have  no  other  match." 

"Young  man,"  said  old  Jacob,  severely, 
"how  about  that  parlor  maid  you  were 
engaged  to?" 

A  couple  of  years  afterward  old  Jacob 
went  into  the  office  of  his  private  secre- 
tary. 

"The  Amalgamated  Missionary  Society 
solicits  a  contribution  of  $30,000  toward 
the  conversion  of  the  Koreans,"  said  the 
secretary. 

"Pass  'em  up,"  said  Jacob. 

"The  University  of  Plumville  writes 
that  its  yearly  endowment  fund  of  $50,- 
000  that  you  bestowed  upon  it  is  past 
due." 

"Tell  'em  it's  been  cut  out." 

"The  Scientific  Society  of  Clam  Cove, 
Long  Island,  asks  for  $iO,000  to  buy  al- 
cohol to  preserve  specimens." 

"Waste  basket," 

"The  Society  for  Providing  Heathful 
Recreation  for  Working  Girls  wants  $20,- 
000  from  jou  to  lay  out  a  golf  course." 

"Tell  'em  to  see  an  undertaker." 

"Cut  'em  all  out,"  went  on  Jacob.  "I've 
quit  being  a  good  thing.  I  need  every 
dollar  I  can  scrape  or  save.  I  want  you 
to  write  to  the  directors  of  every  company 
that  I'm  interested  in  and  recommend  a 
10  per  cent,  cut  in  salaries.  And  say — I 
noticed  half  a  cake  of  soap  lying  in  a 
corner  of  the  hall  as  I  came  in.  I  want 
you  to  speak  to  the  scrubwoman  about 
waste.  I've  got  no  money  to  throw  away. 
And  say — we've  got  vinegar  pretty  well 
in  hand,  haven't  we?" 

"The  Globe  Spice  &  Seasons  Com- 
pany," said  the  secretary,  "controls  the 
market  at  present." 
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"Raise  vinegar  two  cents  a  gallon.  Not- 
ify all  our  branches." 

Suddenly  Jacob  Spraggin's  plump  red 
face  relaxed  into  a  pulpy  grin.  He  walk- 
ed over  to  the  secretary's  desk  and  show- 
ed a  small  red  mark  on  his  thick  fore- 
finger. 

"Bit  it,"  he  said,  "darned  if  he  didn't, 
and  he  ain't  had  the  tooth  three  weeks — 
Jaky  McLeod,  my  Celia's  kid.  He'll  be 
worth  a  hundred  millions  by  the  time 
he's  twenty-one  if  I  can  pile  it  up  for 
him." 


As  he  was  leaving,  old  Jacob  turned  at 
the  door,  and  said: 

"Better  make  that  vinegar  raise  three 
cents  instead  of  two.  I'll  be  back  in  an 
hour  and  sign  the  letters." 

The  true  history  of  the  Caliph  Harun 
Al  Rashid  relates  that  toward  the  end  of 
his  reign  he  wearied  of  philanthropy,  and 
caused  to  be  beheaded  all  his  former 
favorites  and  companions  of  his  "Arabian 
Nights"  rambles.  Happy  are  we  in  these 
days  of  enlightenment,  when  the  only 
death  warrant  the  caliphs  can  serve  on  us 
is  in  the  form  of  a  tradesman's  bill. 


I  CANNOT  FACE  THE  TWILIGHT  HOUR  NOW. 


I  cannot  face  the  twilight  hour  now. 
The  soft  dusk  hour  we  used  to  love  so  well — 
Old  melodies  the  tender  silence  swell, 
Light  kisses  cool  my  waiting,  tired  brow. 
•I  cannot  bear  to  live  old  hours  alone. 
Loved  hours,  that  stole  so  hurriedly  away! 
You  cannot  have  forgotten  yesterdays, 
So  full  of  golden  dreamings  all  our  own? 

I  crowd  my  days  with  duties  silently, 
I  leave  no  moment  for  reflection's  sway. 
There  is  no  place  for  memories  in  my  day — 
Men  watch,  and  marvel  at  my  energy — 
But  ah,  when  swiftly  steals  the  twilight  hour- 
I  pray  for  strength  to  meet  its  tragic  power ! 

— Amy  E.  Campbell 
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CHAPTER  IV 

I  FOUND  the  Youth  awaiting  me. 
"Say,  pardner,"  said  he,  "I 
was  just  getting  a  bit  anxious 
about  you.  I  thought  sure  that 
fairy  had  you  in  tow  for  a  suck- 
er. I'm  going  to  stay  right  with  you,  and 
you're  not  going  to  shake  me.     See!" 

"All  right,"  I  said;  "come  on  and  we'll 
watch  the  dance." 

So  we  got  in  the  front  row  of  spectators, 
while  behind  us  the  crowd  packed  as  close- 
ly as  matches  in  a  box.  The  champagne 
I  had  taken  had  again  aroused  in  me  tha^ 
vivid  sense  of  joy  and  strength  and  colo*. 
Again  the  lights  were  effulgent,  the  music 
witching,  the  women  divine.  As  I  swayed 
a  little  I  clutched  unsteadily  at  the  Youth. 
He  looked  at  me  curiously. 

"Brace  up,  old  man,"  he  said.  "Guess 
you're  not  often  in  town.  You're  not 
much  used  to  the  dance-hall  racket." 

"No,"  I  assured  him. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "it's  the  rotten- 
est  game  ever.  I've  seen  more  poor  heji- 
gars  put  plumb  out  of  business  by  the 
dance-halls  than  by  all  the  saloons  and 
gambling-joints  put  together.  It's  the 
game  of  catching  the  sucker  brought  to 
the  point  of  perfection,  and  there's  very 
few  cases  where  it  fails." 

He  perceived  I  was  listening  earnestly, 
and  he  warmed  up  to  his  subject. 

"You  see,  the  boys  get  in  after  they've 
been  out  on  the  claim  for  six  months  at  a 
stretch,  and  town  looks  mighty  good  to 


them.  The  music  sounds  awful  nice,  and 
the  women,  well,  they  look  just  like  angeh. 
The  boys  are  all  right,  but  they've  gor 
that  mad  craving  for  the  sight  of  a  woman 
a  man  gets  after  he's  been  off  out  in  the 
Wild,  and  these  women  have  got  the  cap- 
tivation  of  men  down  to  a  fine  art.  On<;e 
one  of  them  gets  to  looking  at  you  with 
eyes  that  eat  right  into  you,  and  soft  white 
hands,  and  pretty  coaxing  ways,  well,  it's 
mighty  hard  to  hold  back.  A  man's  a 
fool  to  come  near  these  places  if  he's  get 
a  poke — 'cept,  like  me,  he  knows  the  ropes 
and  he's  right  onto  himself." 

The  Youth  said  this  with  quite  a  com- 
placent air.    He  went  on: 

"These  girls  work  on  a  percentage  basis. 
You'll  notice  every  time  you  buy  them  a 
drink  the  waiter  gives  them  a  check.  That 
means  that  when  the  night's  over  they 
cash  in  and  get  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  money  you've  spent  on  them.  That's 
how  they're  so  keen  on  ordering  fresh  bot- 
tles. Sometimes  they'll  say  a  bottle's 
gone  flat  before  it's  empty,  and  have  you 
order  another.  Or  else  they'll  pour  half 
of  it  into  the  cuspidor  when  you're  not 
looking.  Then,  when  you  get  too  full  to 
notice  the  difference,  they'll  run  in  gin- 
ger ale  on  you.  Or  else  they'll  get  you 
ordering  by  the  case,  and  have  half  a 
dozen  dummy  bottles  in  it.  Oh,  there's 
all  kinds  of  schemes  these  box  rustlers  are 
on  to.  When  you  pay  for  a  drink  you 
toss  over  your  poke,  and  they  take  the 
price  out.  Do  you  think  they're  partica- 
lar  to  a  quarter  ounce  or  so?     No,  sir  I 
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and  you  always  get  the  short  end  of  it. 
It's  a  bad  game  to  go  up  against." 

The  Youth  looked  at  me  as  though 
proud  of  his  superior  sophistication. 

The  floor  was  cleared.  Girls  were  now 
coming  from  behind  the  stage,  preening 
themselves  and  chaffing  with  the  crowd. 
The  orchestra  struck  up  some  jubilant 
ragtime  that  set  the  heart  dancing  and 
the  heels  tapping  in  tune.  Brighter  than 
ever  seemed  the  lights;  more  dazzling  the 
white,  and  gilt  of  the  walls.  Some  of  the 
girls  were  balancing  lightly  to  a  waltz 
rhythm.  There  was  a  witching  grace  h\ 
their  movements,  and  the  Youth  watched 
them  intently.  He  looked  down  at  h^s 
feet  clad  in  old  moccasins. 

"Gee,  I'd  like  just  to  have  one  spin," 
he  said;  "just  one  before- 1  leave  the  darn- 
ed old  country  for  good.  I  was  alway.s 
crazy  about  dancing.  I'd  ride  thirty  miles 
to  attend  a  dance  back  home." 

His  eyes  grew  very  wistful.  Suddenly 
the  music  stopped  and  the  floor-master 
came  forward.  He  was  a  tall,  dark  man 
with  a  rich  and  vibrant  baritone  voice. 

"That's  the  best  spieler  in  the  Yukon," 
said  the  Youth. 

"Come  on,  boys,"  boomed  the  spieler. 
"Look  alive  there.  Don't  keep  the  ladies 
waiting.  Take  your  hands  out  of  you^* 
pockets  and  get  in  the  game.  Just  going 
to  begin,  a  dreamy  waltz  or  a  nice  juicy 
two-step,  whichever  you  prefer.  Hey,  pro- 
fessor, strike  up  that  waltz!" 

Once  more  the  music  swelled  out. 

"How's  that,  boys?  Doesn't  that  make 
your  feet  like  feathers?  Come  on,  boys! 
Here  you  are  for  the  nice,  glossy  floor  and 
the  nice,  flossy  girls.  Here  you  are !  Here 
you  are!  Here  you  are!  That's  righi, 
select  your  partners !  Swing  your  honeys ! 
Hurry  up  there!  Just  a-goin'  to  begin. 
What's  the  matter  with  you  fellows? 
Wake  up!  a  dance  won't  break  yoi-.. 
Come  on!  don't  be  a  cheap  skate.  The 
girls  are  fine,  fit  and  fairy-like,  the 
music's  swell  and  the  floor's  elegant. 
Come  on,  boys!" 

There  was  a  compelling  power  in  hi=! 
voice,  and  already  a  number  of  couples 
were  waltzing  round.  The  women  were 
exquisite  in  their  grace  and  springy  light- 
ness. They  talked  as  they  danced,  gazing 
with  languishing  eyes  and  siren  smiles  at 
the  man  of  the  moment. 


Some  of  them,  who  had  not  got  part- 
ners, were  picking  out  individuals  from 
the  crowd  and  coaxing  them  to  come  for- 
ward. A  drunken  fellow  staggered  onto 
the  floor  and  grabbed  a  girl.  She  was 
young,  dainty  and  pretty,  but  she  showed 
no  repugnance  for  him.  Round  and 
round  he  cavorted,  singing  and  whooping, 
a  wild,  weird  object;  when,  suddenly,  he 
tripped  and  fell,  bringing  her  down  with 
him.  The  crowd  roared;  but  the  girl 
good-naturedly  picked  him  up,  and  led 
him  off  to  the  bar. 

A  man  in  a  greasy  canvas  suit  with 
mucklucks  on  his  feet  had  gone  onto  the 
floor.  His  hair  was  long  and  matted,  his 
beard  wild  and  rank.  He  was  dancing 
vehemently,  and  there  was  the  glitter  of 
wild  excitement  in  his  eyes.  He  looked 
as  if  he  had  not  bathed  for  years,  but 
again  I  could  see  no  repulsion  in  the  face 
of  the  handsome  brunette  with  whom  he 
was  waltzing.  Dance  after  dance  they  had 
together,  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

"That's  a  'live  one,'  "  said  the  Youth. 
"He's  just  come  in  from  Dominion  with  a 
hundred  ounces,  and  it  won't  last  him 
over  the  night.  Amber,  there,  will  get  it 
all.  She  won't  let  the  other  girls  go  near. 
He's  her  game." 

Between  dances  the  men  promenaded 
to  the  bar  and  treated  their  companions 
to  a  drink.  In  the  same  free,  trusting 
way  they  threw  over  their  pokes  to  the 
bartender  and  had  the  price  weighed  out. 
The  dances  were  very  short,  and  the 
drinks  very  frequent. 

Madder  and  madder  grew  the  merri- 
ment. The  air  was  hot;  the  odor  of 
patchouli  mingled  with  the  stench  of  stale 
garments  and  the  reek  of  alcohol.  Men 
dripping  with  sweat  whirled  round  in 
wild  gyrations.  Some  of  them  danced 
beautifully ;  some  merely  shuffled  over  the 
floor.  It  did  not  make  any  difference  to 
the  girls.  They  were  superbly  muscular 
and  used  to  the  dragging  efforts  of  the 
novices.  After  a  visit  to  the  bar  back  they 
came  once  more,  licking  their  lips,  and 
fell  to  with  fresh  energy. 

There  was  no  need  to  beg  the  crowd 
now.  A  wave  of  excitement  seemed  lo 
have  swept  over  them.  They  clamoured 
to  get  a  dance.  The  "live  one"  whooped 
and  pranced  on  his  wild  career,  while 
Amber  steered  him  calmly  through  the 
mazes  of  th.:;  waltz.  Touch-the-Button-Nell 
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was  talking  to  a  tall  fair-moustached  man 
whom  I  recognized  as  a  black-jack  booster. 
Suddenly  she  left  him  and  came  over  to 
us.  She  went  up  to  the  Youth. 
*  She  had  discarded  her  blond  wig,  and 
her  pretty  brown  hair  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle and  rippled  behind  her  ears.  Her 
large  violet-blue  eyes  had  a  devouring 
look  that  would  stir  the  pulse  of  a  saint. 
She  accosted  the  Youth  with  a  smile  of 
particular  witchery. 

"Say,  kid,  won't  you  come  and  have  a 
two-step  with  me?  I've  been  looking  at 
you  for  the  last  half-hour  and  wishing 
you'd  ask  me." 

The  Youth  had  advised  me:  "If  any 
of  them  asks  you,  tell  them  to  go  to  the 
devil;"  but  now  he  looked  at  her  and  his 
boyish  face  flushed. 

"Nothing  doing,"  he  said  stoutly. 

"Oh,  come  now,"  she  pleaded;  "honest 
to  goodness,  kid,  I've  turned  down  the 
other  fellow  for  you.  You  won't  refuse 
me,  mil  you?  Come  on;  just  one,  sweet- 
heart." 

She  was  holding  the  lapels  of  his  coat 
and  dragging  him  gently  forward.  I 
could  see  him  biting  his  lip  in  embarrass- 
ment. 

"No,  thanks,  I'm  sottj,"  he  stammered. 
"I  don't  know  how  to  dance.  Besides,  I've 
got  no  money." 

She  grew  more  coaxing. 

"Never  mind  about  the  coin,  honey. 
Come  on,  have  one  on  me.  Don't  turn 
me  down.  I've  taken  such  a  notion  to 
you.    Come  on  now;  just  one  turn, 

I  watched  his  face.  His  eyes  clouded 
with  emotion,  and  I  knew  the  psychologA"^ 
of  it.    He  was  thinking: 

"Just  one — surely  it  wouldn't  hurt. 
Surely  I'm  man  enough  to  trust  myself, 
to  know  when  to  quit.  Oh,  lordy,  would- 
n't it  be  sweet  just  to  get  my  arm  round  a 
woman's  waist  once  more!  The  sight  of 
them's  honey  to  me;  surelv  it  wouldn't 
matter.  One  round  and  I'll  shake  her 
and  go  home." 

The  hesitation  was  fatal.  By  an  irre- 
sistable  magnetism  the  Youth  was  drawn 
to  this  woman  whose  business  it  ever  w<;a 
to  lure  and  beguile.  By  her  siren  strength 
she  conquered  him  as  she  had  conquered 
many  another,  and  as  she  led  him  off 
there  wa"  a  look  of  triumph  on  her  face. 
Poor  Youth !  At  the  end  of  the  dance  he 
did  not  go  home,  nor  did  he  "shake"  her 


He  had  another  and  another  and  anothei , 
The  excitement  began  to  paint  his  cheek"^, 
the  drink  to  stoke  wild  fires  in  his  eyes. 
As  I  stood  deserted  I  tried  to  attract  him, 
to  get  him  back ;  but  he  no  longer  heeded 
me, 

"I  don't  see  the  Madonna  to-night,*' 
.said  a  little,  dark  individual  in  spectacles. 
Somehow  he  looked  to  me  like  a  news- 
paper man  "chasing"  copy. 

"No,"  said  one  of  the  girls;  "she  aint 
workin'.  She's  sick;  she  don't  take  very 
kindly  to  the  business,  somehow.  Don't 
seem  to  get  broke  in  easy.  She's  funny, 
poor  kid." 

Carelessly  they  went  on  to  talk  of  other 
things,  while  I  stood  there  gasping,  star- 
ing, sick  at  heart.  All  my  vinous  joy  was 
gone,  leaving  me  a  haggard,  weary 
wTetch  of  a  man,  disenchanted  and  miser- 
able to  the  verge  of — what?  I  shuddered. 
The  lights  seemed  to  have  gone  blurred 
and  dim.  The  hall  was  tawdry,  cheap 
and  vulgar.  The  women,  who  but  a  mo- 
ment before  had  seemed  creatures  of  grace 
and  charm,  were  now  nothing  more  than 
painted,  posturing  harridans,  their  se- 
ductive smiles  the  leers  of  shameless  sin. 

And  this  was  a  Dawson  dance-hall,  the 
trump  card  in  the  nighty  game  of  dcspol', 
ation.  Dance-halls,  saloons,  gambling- 
dens,  brothels,  the  heart  of  the  town  was 
a  cancer,  a  hive  of  iniquity.  Here  had 
flocked  the  most  rapacious  of  gamblers, 
the  most  beautiful  and  unscrupulous 
women  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Here  in  the 
gold-born  city  they  waited  for  their  prey, 
the  Man  with  the  Poke.  Back  there  ir. 
the  silent  Wild,  with  pain  and  bloodv 
sweat,  he  toiled  for  them.  Sooner  or  late* 
mu.st  he  come  within  reach  of  their  taloni 
to  be  fleeced,  flouted  and  despoiled.  It 
was  an  organized  s^'stem  of  sharpers, 
thugs,  harpies,  and  birds  of  prey  of  every 
kind.  It  was  a  blot  on  the  map.  It  was 
a  great  whirlpool,  and  the  eddy  of  it  en- 
circled the  furthest  outpost  of  the  golden 
valley.  It  was  a  vortex  of  destruction,  of 
ruin  and  shame.  And  here  was  I,  hover- 
ing on  its  brink,  likely  to  be  soon  sucked 
down  into  its  depths. 

I  pressed  my  way  to  the  door,  and  stood 
there  staring  and  swaying,  but  wheth^^i- 
with  wine  or  weakness  I  knew  not.  In 
the  vociferous  and  flamboyant  street  I 
could  hear  the  raucous  voices  of  the  spiel- 
ers, the  jigging  tunes  of  the  orchestras, 
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the  click  of  ivory  balls,  the  popping  of 
corks,  the  hoarse,  animal  laughter  of 
men,  the  shrill,  inane  giggles  of  women. 
Day  and  night  the  game  went  on  without 
abatement,  the  game  of  despoliation. 

And  I  was  on  the  verge  of  the  vortex. 
Memories  of  Glengyle,  the  laughing  of 
the  silver-scaled  sea,  the  tawny  fisher-lads 
with  their  honest  eyes,  the  herring  glitter- 
ing like  jewels  in  the  brown  nets,  the 
women  with  their  round  health-hued 
cheeks  and  motherly  eyes.  Oh,  Home, 
with  your  peace  and  rest  and  content,  can 
you  not  save  me  from  this? 

And  as  I  stood  there  wretchedly  a  timid 
little  hand  touched  my  arm. 

CHAPTER  V 

It  is  odd  how  people  who  have  been 
parted  a  weary  while,  yet  who  have 
thought  of  each  other  constantly,  will 
often  meet  with  as  little  show  of  feeling 
as  if  they  had  but  yesterday  bid  good-bye. 
I  looked  at  her  and  she  at  me,  and  I  don't 
think  either  of  us  betrayed  any  emotion 
Yet  must  we  b.oth  have  been  infinitely 
moved. 

She  was  changed,  desperately,  pitifully 
changed.  All  the  old  sweetness  was  there, 
that  pathetic  sweetness  which  had  made 
the  miners  call  her  the  Madonna;  but  alas, 
forever  gone  from  her  was  the  fragrant 
flower  of  girlhood.  Her  pallor  was  ex- 
cessive, and  the  softness  had  vanished  oul 
of  her  face,  leaving  there  only  lines  of 
suffering.  Sorrow  had  kindled  in  her 
grey  eyes  a  spiritual  lustre,  a  shining, 
tearless  brightness.  Ah  me,  sad,  sad,  in- 
deed, was  the  change  in  her! 

So  she  looked  at  me,  a  long  and  level 
look  in  which  I  could  see  neither  love  nor 
hate.  The  bright,  grey  eyes  were  clear 
and  steady,  and  the  pinched  and  pitiful 
lips  did  not  quiver.  And  as  I  gazed  on 
her  I  felt  that  nothing  ever  would  be  the 
same  again.  Love  could  no  more  be  the 
radiant  spirit  of  old,  the  prompter  of  im- 
passioned words,  the  painter  of  bewitching 
scenes.  Never  again  could  we  feel  thd 
world  recede  from  us  as  we  poised  on 
bright  wings  of  fancy;  never  again  com- 
pare our  joys  with  that  of  the  heaven- 
born;  never  again  welcome  that  pure 
ideal  that  comes  to  youth  alone,  and  that 
pitifully  dies  in  the  disenchantment  of 
graver  days.  We  could  sacrifice  all  things; 
for  each  other;  joy  and  grieve  for  each 


other  —  live  and  die  for  each  other 
—  but  the  Hope,  the  Dream,  the  ex- 
altation of  love's  dawn,  the  peerless  white 
glory  of  it — had  gone  from  us  forever  and 
forever.  • 

Her  lips  moved: 

''How  you  have  changed!" 

"Yes,  Berna,  I  have  been  ill.  But  you, 
you  too  have  changed." 

"Yes,"  she  said  very  slowly.  "I  have 
been — dead." 

There  was  no  faltering  in  her  voice, 
never  a  throb  of  pathos.  It  was  like  the 
voice  of  one  who  has  given  up  all  hope, 
the  voice  of  one  who  has  arisen  from  the 
grave.  In  that  cold  mask  of  a  face  I  could 
see  no  glimmer  of  the  old-time  joy,  the 
joy  of  the  season  when  wild  roses  were 
aglow.  AVe  both  were  silent,  two  pitifully 
cold  beings,  while  about  us  the  howling 
bedlam  of  pleasure-plotters  surged  and 
seethed. 

"Come  upstairs  where  we  can  talk," 
said  she.  So  we  sat  down  in  one  of  the 
boxes,  while  a  great  freezing  shadow  seem- 
ed to  fall  and  wrap  us  around.  It  was  s) 
strange,  this  silence  between  us.  We  were 
like  two  pale  ghosts  meeting  in  the  misty 
gulfs  beyond  the  grave. 

"And  why  did  you  not  come?"  she 
asked. 

"Come — I  tried  to  come." 

"But  you  did  not."  Her  tone  was 
measured,  her  face  averted. 

"I  would  have  sold  my  soul  to  come. 
I  was  ill,  desperately  ill,  nigh  to  death. 
I  was  in  the  hospital.  For  two  weeks  I 
was  delirious,  raving  of  you,  trying  to  get 
to  you,  making  myself  a  hundred  times 
worse  because  of  you.  But  what  could  I 
do?  No  man  could  have  been  more  help- 
less. I  was  out  of  my  mind,  weak  as  a 
child,  fighting  for  my  life.  That  was  why 
I  did  not  come." 

When  I  began  to  speak  she  started.  As 
I  went  on  she  drew  a  quick,  choking 
breath.  Then  she  listened  ever  so  intent- 
ly, and  when  I  had  finished  a  great  change 
came  over  her.  Her  eyes  stared  glassily, 
her  head  drooped,  her  hands  clutched  at 
the  chair,  she  seemed  nigh  to  fainting. 
When  she  spoke  her  voice  was  like  a  whis- 
per. 

"And  they  lied  to  me.  They  told  me 
you  were  too  eager  gold-getting  to  think 
of  me;  that  you  were  in  love  with  some 
other  woman  out  there;  that  you  cared 
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no  more  for  me.    They  lied  to  me.    Well, 
it's  too  late  now." 

She  laughed,  and  the  once  tuneful  voice 
was  harsh  and  grating.  Still  were  her 
eyes  blank  with  misery.  Again  and  again 
she  murmured:    "Too  late,  too  late." 

Quietly  I  sat  and  watched  her,  yet  in 
my  heart  was  a  vast  storm  of  agony.  1 
longed  to  comfort  her,  to  kiss  that  face  so 
white  and  worn  and  weariful,  to  bring 
tears  to  those  hopeless  eyes.  There  seem- 
ed to  grow  in  me  a  greater  hunger  for  the 
girl  than  ever  before,  a  longing  to  bring 
joy  to  her  again,  to  make  her  forget. 
What  did  it  all  matter?  She  was  still  my 
love.  I  yearned  for  her.  W^e  both  had 
suffered,  both  been  through  the  furnace. 
Surely  from  it  would  come  the  love  that 
passeth  understanding.  We  would  rear 
no  lily  walls,  but  out  of  our  pain  would 
we  build  an  abiding  place  that  would  out- 
last the  tomb. 

"Berna,"  I  said,  "it's  not  too  late." 
There  was  a  desperate  bitterness  in  her 
face.    "Yes,  yes,  it  is.    You  do  not  under- 
stand.    You — it's  all  right  for  you,  yoi\ 

are  blameless;  but  I " 

"You  too  are  blameless,  dear.  We  have 
both  been  miserably  duped.  Never  mind, 
Berna,  we  will  forget  all.  T  love  you,  Oh 
how  much  I  never  can  tell  you,  girl! 
Come,  let  us  forget  and  go  away  and  be 
happy." 

It  seemed  as  if  my  every  word  was  like 
a  stab  to  her.  The  sweet  face  was  tragic- 
ally wretched. 

"Oh  no,"  she  answ^ed,  "it  can  never 
be.  You  think  it  can,  but  it  can't.  You 
could  not  forget.  I  could  not  forget.  We 
would  both  be  thinking;  always,  always 
torturing  each  other.  To  you  the  thoughl 
would  be  like  a  knife  thrust,  and  the  more 
you  lo>*d  me  the  deeper  would  pierce  its 
blade.  And  I,  too,  can  you  realise  hov- 
fearfully  1  would  look  at  you,  always 
knowing  you  were  thinking  of  that,  and 
what  an  agony  it  would  be  to  me  to  watc^ 
vour  agony?  Our  home  would  be  a 
haunted  one,  a  place  of  ghosts.  Neve' 
again  can  there  be  a  joy  between  you  and 
me.    It's  too  late,  too  late!" 

She  was  choking  back  the  sobs  now. 
l>ut  still  the  tears  did  not  come. 

"Berna,"  I  said  gently,  "I  think  I  could 
forget.  Please  give  me  a  chance  to  prove 
it.  Other  men  have  forgotten.  I  know 
it  was  not  vour  fault.    I  know  that  spiritu- 


ally you  are  the  same  pure  girl  you  were 
before.  You  are  an  angel,  dear;  my 
angel." 

"No,  I  was  not  to  blame.  When  you 
failed  to  come  I  grew  desperate.  When  1 
wrote  you  and  still  you  failed  to  come,  T 
was  almost  distracted.  Night  and  day  he 
was  persecuting  me.  The  others  gave  me 
no  peace.  If  ever  a  poor  girl  was  hounded 
to  dishonor  I  was.  Yet  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  die  rather  than  yield.  Oh,  it's 
too  horrible." 
She  shuddered. 

"Never  mind,  dear,  don't  tell  me  about 
it." 

"When  I  awoke  to  life  sick,  sick  for 
many  days,  I  wanted  to  die,  but  I  could 
not.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  for  it 
but  to  stay  on  there.  I  was  so  weak,  so 
ill,  so  indifferent  to  everything  that  it 
did  not  seem  to  matter.  That  was  where 
I  made  my  mistake.  I  should  have  killed 
myself.  Oh,  there's  something  in  us  all 
that  makes  us  cling  to  life  in  spite  of 
shame  But  I  would  never  let  him  come 
near  me  again.  You  believe  me,  don't 
you?" 

"I  beUeve  you." 

"And  though,  when  he  went  away,  I've 
gone  into  this  life,  there's  never  been  any 
one  else.  I've  danced  with  them,  laughed 
with  them,  but  that's  aU.  You  believe 
me?" 

"Yes,  dear." 

"Thank  God  for  that!     And  now  we 
must  say  go(  d-bye." 
"Good-biie?" 

"I  said — good-bye,  I  would  not  spoil 
your  life.  You  know  how  proud  I  am, 
how  sensitive.  I  would  not  give  you  such 
as  I,  Once  I  would  have  given  myself  to 
you  gladly,  but  now — please  go  away." 
"Impossible." 

"No,    the   other   is    impossible.       You 
don't  know  what   these  things  mean   to 
a  woman.    Leave  me,  please." 
"Leave  you — to  what?" 
"To  death,  ruin — I  don't  know  what. 
If  I'm  strong  enough  I  will  die.     If  I 
am  weak  I  will  sink  in  the  mire.    Oh,  and 
I  am  only  a  girl  too,  a  young  girl !" 
"Berna,  will  you  marrv  me?" 
"No!  No!  No!" 

"Berna,  I  will  never  leave  you.  Here 
I  tell  you  frankly,  plainly,  I  don't  know 
whether  or  not  you  still  love  me — you 
haven't  said  a  word  to  show  it — but  I 
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know  I  love  you,  and  I  will  love  you  as 
long  as  life  lasts.  I  will  never  leave  you. 
Listen  to  me,  dear:  let  us  go  away,  far. 
far  away.  You  will  forget,  I  will  forget. 
It  will  never  be  the  same,  but  perhaps  it 
will  be  better,  greater  than  before.  Come 
with  me.  O  my  love!  Have  pity  on  me. 
Berna,  have  pity.  Marry  me.  Be  my 
wife." 

She  merely  shook  her  head,  sitting 
there  cold  as  a  stone. 

"Then,"  I  said,  "if  you  call  yourself 
dishonored,  I,  too,  will  become  dishonored. 
If  you  choose  to  sink  in  the  mire,  I,  too, 
will  sink.  We  will  go  down  together,  you 
and  I.  Oh,  i  would  rather  sink  with  you, 
dear,  than  rise  with  the  angels.  You  have 
chosen — well,  I  too  have  chosen.  We 
stand  on  the  edge  of  the  vortex,  now  will 
we  plunge  down.  You  will  see  me  steep 
myself  in  sname,  then  when  I  am  a  hund- 
red shades  blacker  than  you  can  ever  hope 
to  be,  my  angel,  you  will  stoop  and  pity 
me.  Oh,  I  don't  care  any  more.  I've 
played  the  fool  too  long;  now  I'll  play 
the  devil,  and  you'll  stand  by  and  watch 
me.  Sometimes  it's  nice  to  make  those 
we  love  suffer,  isn't  it?  I  would  break  my 
arm  to  make  you  feel  sorry  for  me.  But 
now  you'll  see  me  in  the  vortex.  We'll 
go  down  together,  dear.  Hand  in  hand 
hellward  we'll  go  down,  we'll  go  down." 

She  was  looking  at  me  in  a  frightened 
way.  A  madness  seemed  to  have  gotten 
into  me, 

"Berna,  you're  on  the  dance-halls. 
You're  at  the  mercy  of  the  vilest  wretch 
that's  got  an  ounce  of  gold  in  his  filthy 
poke.  They  can  buy  you  as  they  buy 
white  flesh  everywhere  on  ear.'li.  You 
must  dance  with  them,  drink  \v'ih  tliem, 
go  away  with  them.  Berna,  I  can  buy 
you.  Come,  dance  with  me,  drink  with 
me.  We'll  live,  live.  We'll  eat,  drink 
and  be  merry.  On  with  the  dance!  Oh, 
for  the  joy  of  life!  Since  you'll  not  be 
my  love,  you'll  be  my  light-of-love. 
Come,  Berna,  come!" 

I  paused.  With  her  head  lying  on  the 
cushioned  edge  of  the  box,  she  was  crying. 
The  plush  was  streaky  with  her  tears. 

"Will  you  come?"  I  asked  again. 

She  did  not  move. 

"Then,"  said  I,  "there  are  others,  an.i 
r  have  money,  lots  of  it.    I  can  buy  them. 


I  am  going  down  into  the  vortex.     Look 
on  and  watch  me." 
I  left  her  crying. 

CHAPTER  VI 

It  is  with  shame  I  write  the  following 
pages.  Would  I  could  blot  them  out  of 
my  life.  To  this  day  there  must  be  many 
who  remember  my  meteoric  career  in  the 
firmanent  of  fast  life.  It  did  not  last 
long,  but  in  less  than  a  week  I  managed 
to  squander  a  small  fortune. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Dawson 
might  fitly  have  been  called  the  dissolute. 
It  was  the  regime  of  the  dance-hall  girl, 
and  the  taint  of  the  tenderloin  was  over 
the  town.  So  far  there  were  few  decent 
women  to  be  seen  on  the  streets.  Respect- 
able homes  were  being  established,  but 
even  there  social  evils  were  discussed  with 
an  astonishmg  frankness  and  indifference. 
In  the  best  society  men  were  welcomed 
who  were  known  to  be  living  in  open  in- 
famy. A  general  callousness  to  social  cor- 
ruption prevailed. 

For  Dawson  was  at  this  time  the  Mecca 
of  the  gambler  and  the  courtesan.  Of  its 
population  probably  two-thirds  began 
their  day  when  most  people  finished  it. 
It  was  only  toward  nightfall  that  the  town 
completely  roused  up,  that  the  fever  of 
pleasure  providing  began.  Nearly  every 
one  seemed  to  be  affected  by  the  spirit  of 
degeneracy.  On  the  faces  of  many  of 
the  business  men  could  be  seen  the  stamp 
of  the  pace  they  were  going.  Cases  in 
Court  had  to  be  adjourned  because  of  the 
debauches  of  lawyers.  Bank  tellers  step- 
ped into  their  cages  sleepless  from  all- 
night  orgies.  Government  officials  lived 
openly  with  wanton  women.  High  and 
low  were  attainted  by  the  corruption.  In 
those  days  of  headstrong  excitement,  of 
sudden  fortune,  of  money  to  be  had  al- 
most for  the  picking  up,  when  the  gold- 
camp  was  a  reservoir  into  which  poured 
by  a  thousand  channels  the  treasure  of  the 
valley,  few  were  those  among  the  men 
who  kept  a  steady  head,  whose  private  re- 
cords were  pure  and  blameless. 

No  town  of  its  size  has  ever  broken  up 
more  homes.  Men  in  the  intoxication  of 
fast-won  wealth  in  that  far-away  land  gave 
way  to  excesses  of  every  kind.  Father.^ 
of  families  paraded  the  streets  arm  in  arm 
with  dmi-mondaines.  To  be  seen  talking 
to  a  loose  woman  was  unworthy  of  com- 
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liieiit,  not  to  have  a  mistress  was  not  to 
be  in  the  swim.  Words  cannot  express 
the  infinite  and  general  degradation.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  it.  That 
teeming  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klon- 
dike set  a  pace  in  libertinism  that  has 
never  been  equalled. 

I  would  divide  its  population  into  three 
classes:  the  sporting  fraternity,  whose 
business  it  was  to  despoil  and  betray;  the 
business  men,  drawn  more  or  less  into  th 
vortex  of  dissipation ;  the  miners  from  the 
creeks,  the  Man  with  the  Poke,  here  to- 
day, gone  to-morrow,  and  of  them  all  the 
most  worthy  of  respect.  He  was  the  prop 
and  mainstay  of  the  town.  It  was  like  a 
vast  trap  set  to  catch  him.  He  would 
"blow  in"  brimming  with  health  and  high 
spirits;  for  a  time  he  would  "get  into  the 
game;"  sooner  or  later  he  would  cut  loose 
and  "hit  the  high  places;"  then,  at  last, 
beggared  and  broken,  he  would  crawl 
back  in  shame  and  sorrow  to  the  claim. 
0,  that  grey  city !  could  it  ever  tell  its  woes 
and  sorrows  the  great  whit€  stars  above 
would  melt  into  compassionate  tears. 

Ah,  well,  to  the  devil  with  all  moralis- 
ing! A  short  life  and  a  merry  one. 
Switch  on  the  lights!  Ring  up  the  cur- 
tain !    On  with  the  play ! 


In  the  casino  a  crowd  is  gathering 
round  the  roulette  wheel.  Three-deep  they 
stand.  A  woman  rushes  out  from  the 
dance-hall  and  pushes  her  way  through 
the  throng.  She  is  very  young,  very  fair 
and  redundant  of  life.  A  man  jostles  her. 
From  frank  blue  eyes  she  flashes  a  look 
at  him,  and  from  lips  sweet  as  those  of  a 
child  there  comes  the  remonstrance: 
"Curse  you;  take  care." 

The  men  make  way  for  her,  and  she 
throws  a  poke  of  dust  on  the  red.  "A 
hundred  dollars  out  of  that,"  she  says. 
The  coupler  nods;  the  wheel  spins  round; 
she  loses. 

''Give  me  another  two  hundred  in 
chips,"  she  cries  eagerly.  The  dealer 
hands  them  to  her,  and  puts  her  poke  in 
a  drawer.  Again  and  again  she  plavs, 
placing  chips  here  and  there  round  the 
table.  Sometimes  she  wins,  sometimes  she 
loses.  At  last  she  has  quite  a  pils  of  chips 
before  her.  She  laughs  gleefully.  "I 
guess  I'll  cash  in  now,"  she  says.  "That's 
sood  enough  for  to-night." 


The  man  hands  her  back  her  poke, 
writes  out  a  cheque  for  her  winnings,  and 
off  she  goes  like  a  happy  child. 

"Who's  that?"  I  ask. 

"That?  that's  Blossom.  She's  a  *bute,' 
she  is.  Want  a  knockdown?  Come  on 
round  to  the  dance-haU." 


Once  more  I  see  the  Youth.  He  is  near- 
ing  the  end  of  his  tether.  He  borrows  a 
few  hundred  dollars  from  me.  "One 
more  night,"  he  says  with  a  bitter  grin, 
"and  the  hog  goes  back  to  wallow  in  the 

mire.     They've  got  you  going,   too 

Oh,  Lord,  it's  a  great  game!    Ha!  hal" 

He  goes  off  unsteadily;  then  from  out 
of  the  luminous  mists  there  appears  the 
Jam-wagon.  In  a  pained  way  he  looks 
at  me.  "Here,  chuck  it,  old  man,"  he 
says;  "come  home  to  my  cabin  and 
straighten  up." 

"All  rignt,"  I  answer;  "just  one  drink 
more." 

One  more  means  still  one  more.  Poor 
old  Jam-wagon!  It's  the  blind  leading 
the  blind. 

Mosher  haunts  me  with  his  gleaming 
bald  head  ^nd  his  rat-like  eyes.  He  is  liv- 
ing with  the  little  ninety-five-pound  wo- 
man, the  one  with  the  mop  of  hair. 

Oh,  its  a  hades  of  a  life  I  am  steeped 
in !  I  drink  and  I  drink.  It  seems  to  me 
I  am  always  drinking.  Rarely  do  I  eat. 
I  am  one  of  half  a  dozen  spectacular  "live 
ones."  All  the  camp  is  talking  of  us, 
but  it  seems  to  me  I  lead  the  bunch  in  the 
race  to  ruin.  I  wonder  what  Berna  thinks 
of  it  all.  Was  there  ever  such  a  senstive 
creature?  Where  did  she  get  that  obstin- 
ate pride?  Child  of  misfortune!  She 
minded  me  of  a  delicate  china  cup  that 
gets  mixed  in  wdth  the  coarse  crockery  of 
a  hash  joint. 

Remonstrantly  the  Prodigal  speeds  to 
town. 

"Are  you  crazy?"  he  cries.  "I  don't 
mind  you  making  an  ass  of  yourself,  but 
lushing  around  all  that  coin  the  way 
you're  doing — it's  wicked;  it  makes  me 
sick.     Come  home  at  once." 

"I  won't."  I  say.  "What  if  I  am  crazy? 
Isn't  it  my  money?  I've  never  sown  my 
wild  oats  yet.  I'm  trying  to  catch  up. 
that's  all.  When  the  money's  done  I'll 
quit.  I'm  having  the  time  of  my  life. 
Don't  come  spoiling  it  with  your  precepts. 
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What  a  lot  of  fun  I've  missed  by  being 
good.  Come  along ;  'listen  to  the  last  word 
of  human  phiJosophy — have  a  drink.' '' 
He  goes  away  shaking  his  head.  There's 
no  fear  of  him  ever  breaking  loose.  He, 
with  his  smile  of  sunshine,  would  make 
misfortune  pay.  He  is  a  rolhng  stone 
that  gathers  no  moss,  but  manages  to  glue 
itself  to  greenbacks  at  every  turn. 

I  am  in  a  box  at  the  Palace  Grand.  The 
place  is  packed  with  rowdy  men  and  ri- 
bald women.  I  am  at  the  zenith  of  mv 
shame.  Right  and  left  I  am  buying  wine. 
Like  vultures  at  a  feast  they  bunch  into 
the  box.  Like  carrion  hies  they  buzz 
around  me.  That  is  what  I  feel  myself 
to  be — carrion. 

How  I  loathe  myself!  but  I  think  of 
Berna,  and  the  thought  goads  me  to  fresh 
excesses.  I  will  go  on  till  flesh  and  blood 
can  stand  it  no  longer,  till  I  drop  in  my 
tracks.  I  realise  that  somehow  I  must 
make  her  pity  me,  must  awake  in  her  that 
guardian  angel  which  exists  in  every  wo- 
man. Only  in  that  way  can  I  break 
down  the  barrier  of  her  pride  and  arouse 
the  love  latent  in  her  heart. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  girls  in  the  box, 
a  bevy  of  beauties,  and  I  buy  a  case  of 
wine  for  each,  over  a  thousand  dollars' 
worth.  Screaming  with  laughter  they 
toss  it  in  bottles  down  to  their  friends  in 
the  audience.  It  is  a  scene  of  riotous  ex- 
citement. The  audience  roars,  the  girls 
shriek,  the  orchestra  tries  to  make  itself 
heard.  Madder  and  madder  grows  the 
merriment.  The  fierce  fever  of  it  scorches 
in  my  veins.  I  am  mad  to  spend,  to 
throw  away  money,  to  outdo  all  others  in 
bitter,  reckless  prodigality.  I  fling 
twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  to  the  singers. 
I  open  bottle  after  bottle  of  wine.  The 
girls  are  spraying  the  crowd  with  it,  the 
floor  of  the  box  swims  with  it.  I  drop 
my  pencil  signing  a  tab,  and  when  I  look 
down  it  is  floating  in  a  pool  of  cham- 
pagne. 

Then  comes  the  last.  The  dance  his 
begun.  Men  in  fur  caps,  mackinaw  coats 
and  mucklucks  are  waltzing  with  women 
clad  in  Paris  gowns  and  sparkling  with 
jewels.  The  floor  is  thronged.  I  have 
a  large,  hundred-ounce  poke  of  dust,  and 
I  unloose  the  thong.  Suddenly  with  a 
mad  shout  I  scatter  its  contents  round  the 
hall.    Like  a  shower  of  golden  rain  it  falls 


on  men  and  women  alike.  See  how  they 
grovel  for  it,  the  brutes,  the  vampires! 
How  they  fight  and  grab  and  sprawl  over 
it !  How  they  shriek  and  howl  and  curse ! 
It  is  like  an  arena  of  wild  beasts;  it  is 
pandemonium.  Oh,  how  I  despise  them  I 
My  gorge  rises,  but — to  the  end,  to  the 
end.     I  must  play  my  part. 


Always  amid  that  lurid  carnival  of  sin 
floats  the  figure  of  Blossom,  Blossom  with 
her  child-face  of  dazzling  fairness,  her 
china-blue  eyes,  her  round,  smooth 
cheeks.  How  different  from  the  pinched 
pallid  face  of  Berna!  Poor,  poor  Berna! 
I  never  see  her,  but  amid  all  the  saturnalia 
she  haunts  me.  The  thought  of  her  is 
agony,  agony.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
her.  I  know  she  watches  me.  If  she 
would  only  stoop  and  save  me  now!  Or 
have  I  not  fallen  low  enough?  What  a 
faith  I  have  in  that  deep  mother-love  of 
hers  that  will  redeem  me  in  the  end.  I 
must  go  deeper  yet.  Faster  and  faster 
must  I  swirl  into  the  vortex. 

Oh,  these  women,  how  in  my  heart  I 
loathe  them !  I  laugh  with  them,  I  quaft' 
with  them,  I  let  them  rob  me ;  but  that's 
all. 

^  }|!  :)c  ^  :|e  9|c 

In  all  that  fierce  madness  of  debauch, 
thank  God,  I  retained  my  honor.  They 
beguiled  me,  they  tried  to  lure  me  into 
their  rooms;  but  at  the  moment  I  went 
to  enter  I  recoiled.  It  was  as  if  an  in- 
visible arm  stretched  across  the  doorway 
and  barred  me  out. 

And  Blossom,  she,  too,  tried  hard  to 
lure  me,  and  because  I  resisted  it  inflamed 
her.  Half  angel,  half  devil,  w^as  Blossom, 
a  girl  in  years,  but  woefully  wise,  a  soft 
siren  when  pleased,  a  she-devil  when  rous- 
ed. She  made  me  her  special  quarry.  She 
fought  for  me.  She  drove  off  all  the 
other  girls.  We  talked  together,  we 
drank  together,  we  "played  the  tables"  to- 
gether, but  nothing  more.  She  would 
coax  me  with  the  prettiest  gestures,  and 
cajole  me  with  the  sweetest  endearments; 
then,  when  I  steadfastly  resisted  her,  she 
would  fly  into  a  fury  and  flout  me  with 
the  foulness  of  the  stews.  She  was  beau- 
tiful, but  born  to  be  bad.  No  power  on 
heaven  or  earth  could  have  saved  her. 
Yet  in  her  badness  she  was  frank,  natural 
and  untroubled  as  a  child. 
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It  was  in  one  of  the  corridors  of  the 
1  lance-hall  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  place  was  deserted,  strew^ed 
with  debris  of  the  night's  debauch.  The 
air  was  fetid,  and  from  the  gambling-hall 
down  below  arose  the  shouts  of  the  play- 
ers. We  were  up  there,  Blossom  and  1. 
I  was  in  a  strange  stat-e  of  mind,  a  state 
bordering  on  frenzy.  Not  much  longer, 
I  felt,  could  I  keep  up  this  pace.  Some- 
thing had  to  happen,  and  that  soon. 

She  put  her  arms  around  me.  I  could 
feel  her  cheek  pressed  to  mine.  I  could 
see  her  bosom  rise  and  fall. 

"Come,"  she  said. 

She  led  me  towards  her  room.  No  long- 
er was  I  able  to  resist.  My  foot  was  on 
the  threshold  and  I  was  almost  over 
when 

"Telegram,  sir." 

It  was  a  messenger.  Confusedly  I  took 
the  flimsy  envelope  and  tore  it  open. 
Blankly  I  stared  at  the  line  of  type.  I 
stared  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  I  was  sober 
enough  now. 

"Ain't  you  coming?"  said  Blossom,  put- 
ting her  arms  round  me. 

"No,"  I  said  hoarsely,  "leave  me,  please 
leave  me.     Oh,  my  God!" 

Her  face  changed,  became  vindictive, 
the  face  of  a  fury. 

"Curse  vou!"  she  hissed,  gnashing  her 
teeth.  "Oh,  I  knew.  It's  that  other,  thar 
white-faced  doll  you  care  for.  Look  at 
me !  Am  I  not  better  than  her?  And  you 
scorn  me.  Oh,  I  hate  you.  I'll  get  even 
with  you  and  her.  Curses  vou,  curse 
you " 

She  snatched  up  an  empty  wine  bottle. 
Swinging  it  by  the  neck  she  struck  me 
.square  on  the  forehead.  I  felt  a  stunning 
blow,  a  warm  rush  of  blood.  Then  I  fell 
limply  forward,  and  all  the  lights  seemed 
to  go  out. 

There  I  lay  in  a  heap,  and  the  blood 
spurting  from  my  wound  soaked  the  little 
piece  of  paper.    On  it  was  written : 

"Mother  died  this  morning.    Garry." 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

"Where  am  I?" 

"Here,  with  me." 

Low  and  sweet  and  tender  was  the  voice. 
I  was  in  bed  and  my  head  was  heavily 
bandaged,  so  that  the  cloths  weighed  upon 
my  eyelids.  It  was  difficult  to  see,  and  I 
'^-a.s  too  weak  to  raise  myself,  but  I  seemed 


to  be  in  semi-darkness.  A  lamp  burning 
on  a  small  table  nearby  was  turned  low. 
By  my  bedside  some  one  was  sitting,  and 
a  soft,  gentle  hand  was  holding  mine. 

"Where  is  heref"  I  asked  faintly. 

"Here — my  cabin.    Rest,  dear." 

"Is  that  you,  Berna?" 

"Yes,  please  don't  talk." 

I  thrilled  with  a  sudden  sweetness  of 
joy.  A  flood  of  sunshine  bathed  me.  It 
was  all  over,  then,  the  turmoil,  the  storm, 
the  shipwreck.  I  was  drifting  on  a  tran- 
quil ocean  of  content.  Blissfully  I  closed 
my  eyes.    Oh,  I  was  happy,  happy! 

In  her  cabin,  with  her,  and  she  was 
nursing  me — what  had  happened?  What 
new  turn  of  events  had  brought  about  this 
wonderful  thing?  As  I  lay  there  in  the 
quiet,  trying  to  recall  the  something  that 
went  before,  my  poor  sick  brain  groped 
but  feebly  amid  a  murk  of  sinister  shad- 
ows, 

"Berna,"  I  said,  "I've  had  a  bad 
dream," 

"Yes,  dear,  you've  been  sick,  very  sick. 
You've  had  an  attack  of  fever,  brain 
fever.  But  don't  try  to  think,  just  rest 
quietly." 

So  for  a  while  longer  I  lay  there,  thrill- 
ed with  a  strange  new  joy,  steeped  in  the 
ineff'able  comfort  of  her  presence,  and 
growing  better,  stronger  with  every  breath. 
Memories  came  thronging  back,  memories 
that  rriade  me  cringe  and  wince,  and  shud- 
der with  the  shame  of  them.  Yet  ever  the 
thought  that  she  was  with  me  was  like  a 
holy  bles-sing.  Surely  it  was  all  good 
since  it  had  ended  in  this. 

Yet  there  was  something  else,  some 
memory  darker  than  the  others,  some 
shadow  of  shadows  that  baffled  me.  Then 
as  I  battled  with  a  growing  terror  and  sus- 
pense, it  all  came  back  to  me,  the  tele- 
gram, the  news,  my  collapse.  A  great 
grief  welled  up  in  me,  and  in  my  agony 
I  spoke  to  the  girl. 

"Berna,  tell  me.  Ls  it  true?  Is  my 
Mother  dead?" 

"Yes,  it's  true,  dear.  You  must  try  to 
bear  it  bravely." 

I  could  feel  her  bending  over  me,  could 
feel  her  hand  holding  mine,  could  feel  her 
hair  brush  my  cheek,  yet  I  forgot  even 
her  just  then.  I  thought  only  of  Mother, 
of  her  devotion  and  of  how  little  I  had 
done  to  deserve  it.     So  this  was  the  end: 
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a  narrow  grave,  a  rending  grief  and  the 
haunting  spectre  of  reproach. 

I  saw  my  Mother  sitting  at  that  window 
that  faced  the  west,  her  hands  meekly 
folded  on  her  lap,  her  eyes  wistfully  gaz- 
ing over  the  grey  sea.  I  knew  there  was 
never  a  day  of  her  life  when  she  did  not 
sit  thus  and  think  of  me.  I  could  guess 
at  the  heartache  that  gentle  face  would 
not  betray,  the  longing  those  tender  lips 
would  not  speak,  the  grief  those  sweet  eyes 
studied  to  conceal.  As,  sitting  there  in  the 
strange  clouded  sunset  of  my  native  land, 
she  let  her  knitting  drop  on  her  lap,  I 
knew  she  prayed  for  me.  Oh,  Mother! 
Mother ! 

My  sobs  were  choking  me,  and  Berna 
was  holding  my  hand  very  tightly.  Yet 
in  a  little  I  grew  calmer. 

"Berna,"  I  said,  "I've  only  got  you  now, 
only  you,  little  girl.  So  you  must  love  me, 
you  mustn't  leave  me." 

"I'll  never  leave  you — if  you  want  me 
to  stay." 

"God  bless  you,  dear.  I  can't  tell  you 
the  comfort  you  are  to  me.  I'll  try  to  be 
quiet  now." 

I  will  always  remember  those  days  as  I 
grew  slowly  well  again.  The  cot  in  which 
I  lay  stood  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  cabin, 
and  from  the  window  I  could  overlook  the 
city.  Snow  had  fallen,  the  days  were 
diamond  bright,  and  the  smoke  ascended 
sharply  in  the  glittering  air.  The  little 
room  was  papered  with  a  design  of  wild 
roses  that  minded  me  of  the  Whitehorse 
Rapids.  On  the  walls  were  some  little 
framed  pictures;  the  floor  was  carpeted  in 
dull  brown,  and  a  little  heater  gave  out  a 
pleasant  warmth.  Through  a  doorway 
draped  with  a  curtain  I  could  see  her  busy 
in  her  little  kitchen. 

She  left  me  much  alone,  alone  with  my 
thoughts.  Often  when  all  was  quiet  I 
knew  she  was  sitting  there  beyond  the  cur- 
tain, sitting  thinking,  just  as  I  was  think- 
ing. Quiet  was  the  kevnote  of  our  life, 
quiet  and  sunshine.  That  little  cabin 
misrht  have  been  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
gold-born  city,  it  was  so  quiet.  Here  drift- 
ed no  echo  of  its  abandoned  gaiety,  its 
glory  of  demoralization.  How  sweet  she 
looked  in  her  spotless  home  attire,  her 
neat  waist,  her  white  apron  with  bib  and 
sleeves,  her  general  air  of  a  little  house- 
wife. And  never  was  there  so  devoted  a 
nurse» 


Sometimes  she  would  read  to  me  from 
one  of  the  few  books  I  had  taken  every- 
where on  my  travels,  a  page  or  two  from 
my  beloved  Stevenson,  a  poem  from  my 
great-hearted  Henley,  a  luminous  passage 
from  my  Thoreau.  How  those  readings 
brought  back  the  time  when,  tired  of  flick- 
ing the  tawny  pools,  I  would  sit  on  the 
edge  of  the  boisterous  little  burn  and  read 
till  the  grey  shadows  sifted  down!  I  was 
so  happy  then,  and  I  did  not  know  it.  Now 
everything  seemed  changed.  Life  had 
lost  its  zest.  Its  savour  was  no  longer 
sweet.  Its  verv  success  was  more  bitter 
than  failure.  Would  I  ever  get  back  that 
old-time  rapture,  that  youthful  joy,  that 
satisfaction  with  all  the  world? 

It  was  sweet  prolonginsr  my  convales- 
cence, yet  the  time  came  when  I  could  no 
longer  let  her  wait  upon  me.  What  was 
going  to  happen  to  us?  I  thought  of  that 
9t  all  times,  and  she  knew  I  thought  of  it. 
Sometimes  I  could  see  a  vivid  color  in  her 
cheeks,  an  eae-er  brightness  in  her  eye. 
Was  ever  a  stranp-er  situation?  She  slept 
in  the  little  kitchon,  and  between  us  there 
was  but  that  curtain.  The  faintest  drausfht 
stirred  it.  There  I  lay  through  the  Ioujt. 
longr  niffht  in  th«t  quiet  cabin.  T  heard 
^er  breath  in  «•.  Sometimes  even  I  heard 
her  murmur  in  her  sleen.  I  knew  she  was 
there,  within  a  few  vards  of  me.  I  thoup-ht 
of  her  alwavs.  I  loved  her  bevond  all  el.°e 
on  earth.  I  was  e-aininj?  dailv  in  health 
and  strength,  vet  not  for  the  wealth  of  the 
"'orld  would  I  have  nassed  that  little  cur- 
tain. She  was  as  safe  there  as  if  she  w^ere 
pufirded  with  swords.     And  she  knew  it. 

Once  when  I  was  in  agonv  I  called  to 
her  in  the  night,  and  she  came  to  me.  She 
came  with  a  mother's  tenderness,  with  ex- 
nni.siite  endearments,  with  the  preat  love 
shininp;  in  her  eyes.  She  leaned  over  me. 
she  kissed  me.  As  she  bent  over  mv  bed 
I  put  my  arm  round  her.  There  in  the 
darkness  were  we,  she  and  I,  her  kisses 
warm  upon  my  lips,  her  hair  brushing  my 
brow,  and  a  great  love  devouring  us.  Oh, 
it  was  hard,  but  I  relea.sed  her,  put  her 
from  me.  told  her  to  go  awav. 

"I'll  plav  the  game  fair,"  T  .said  to  my- 
self. I  must  be  very,  verv  careful.  Our 
po'^ition  was  full  of  danger.  So  T  forced 
mvself  to  be  cold  to  her,  and  she  looked 
both  surprised  and  pained  at  the  change 
in  me.  Then  she  seemed  to  put  forth 
special  effort  to  please- me.     She  change'^ 
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I  he  fashion  of  her  hair,  she  wore  pretty 
lows  of  ribbon.     She  talked  brightly  and 

^htly  in  a  febrile  way.  She  showed  little 
.  jquettish  tricks  of  manner  that  were 
charming  to  my  mind.  Ever  she  looked 
at  me  with  wistful  concern.  Her  heart 
was  innocent,  and  she  could  not  under- 
stand my  sudden  coldness.  Yet  that  night 
had  given  me  a  lightning  gUmpse  of  my 
nature  that  frightened  me.  The  girl  was 
winsome  beyond  words,  and  I  knew  I  had 
but  to  say  it  and  she  would  come  to  me. 
Yet  I  checked  myself.  I  retreated  behind 
a  barrier  of  reserve.     "Play  the  game,"  I 

id;  "play  the  game." 

So  as  I  grew  better  and  stronger  she 
-cemed  to  lose  her  cheerfulness.  Always 
she  had  that  anxious,  wistful  look.  Once 
came  a  sound  from  the  kitchen  like  stifled 
sobbing,  and  again  in  the  night  I  heard 
her  cry.  Then  the  time  came  when  I  was 
well  enough  to  get  up,  to  go  away. 

I  dressed,  looking  like  the  cadaverous 
ghost  I  felt  myself  to  be.  She  was  there  in 
the  kitchen,  sitting  quietly,  waiting. 

"Berna,"  I  called. 

She  came,  with  a  smile  lighting  up  her 
face. 

"I'm  going." 

The  smile  vanished,  and  left  her  with 
that  high  proud  look,  yet  behind  it  was  a 
lurking  fear. 

"You're  going?"  she  faltered. 

"Yes,"  I  said  roughly,  "I'm  going." 

She  did  not  speak. 

"Are  you  ready?"  I  went  on. 

"Ready?" 

"Yes,  you're  going,  too." 

"WTiere?" 

I  took  her  suddenly  in  mv  arms. 

"Why,  you  dear  little  angel,  to  get 
married,  of  course.  Come  on,  Berna,  we'll 
find  the  nearest  parson.  We  won't  lose 
any  more  precious  time." 

Then  a  great  rush  of  tears  came  into 
her  eyes.  But  still  she  hung  back.  She 
shook  her  head. 

"Why,  Berna,  what's  the  matter?  Won't 
vou  come?" 

"I  think  not." 

"In  Heaven's  name,  what  is  wrong, 
dear?   Don't  you  love  me?" 

"Yes.  I  love  you.  It's  because  I  love 
\''>n  I  won't  come." 

"Won't  you  marry  me?" 

"No,  no,  I  can't.  You  know  what  I 
said  before.    I  haven't  changed  any.    I'm 


-nil    the    same — dishonored    girl.      You 
fould  never  give  me  your  name." 

"You're  as  pure  as  dvi  driven  snow, 
little  one." 

"No  one  thinks  so  but  you,  and  it's  that 
ihat  makes  all  the  difffrience.  Everybody 
knows.  No,  I  could  never  marry  you, 
never  take  your  name,  never  bind  you  to 
me." 

■  Well,  what's  to  be  done?" 

'  Ylv.  must  go  awa :,  or — ^slay." 

"Stay?" 

"Yes.  You've  been  living  alone  with 
me  for  a  month.  I  picked  you  up  that 
night  in  the  dance-hall.  I  had  you 
brought  here.  I  nursed  you.  Do  you 
think  people  don't  give  us  credit  for  the 
worst?  We  are  as  innocent  as  children, 
yet  do  you  think  I  have  a  shred  of  reputa- 
tion left?  Already  I  am  supposed  to  be 
your  mistress.  Everybody  knows;  nobody 
cares.  There  are  so  many  living  that  way 
here.  If  you  told  them  we  were  innocent 
they  would  scoff  at  us.  If  you  go  they 
will  say  you  have  discarded  me." 

"What  shall  I  do?" 

"Just  stay.  Oh,  why  can't  we  go  on  as 
we've  been  doing?  It's  been  so  like  home. 
Don't  leave  me,  dear.  I  don't  want  to 
bind  you.  I  just  want  to  be  of  some  use  to 
you,  to  help  you,*  to  be  with  you  always. 
Love  me  for  a  little,  anyway.  Then  when 
you're  tired  of  me  you  can  go,. but  don't 
go  now." 

I  was  dazed,  but  she  went  on. 

"What  does  the  ceremony  matter?  We 
love  each  other.  Isn't  that  the  real  mar- 
riage? It's  more;  it's  an  ideal.  WeTl 
both  be  free  to  go  if  we  wish.  There  will 
be  no  bonds  but  those  of  love.  Is  not  that 
beautiful,  two  people  cleaving  together  for 
love's  sake,  living  for  each  other,  sacrific- 
ing for  each  other,  vet  with  no  man-made 
law  to  tell  them:  'this  must  ye  do?'  Oh, 
stay,  stay !" 

Her  arms  were  round  my  neck.  The 
grey  eyes  were  full  of  pleading.  The 
sweet  lips  had  the  old,  pathetic  droop.  I 
yielded  to  the  empery  of  love. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "we  will  go  on  awhile, 
on  one  condition — that  bye-and-bye  you 
marry  me." 

"Yes,  I  will,  I  will ;  I  promise.  If  you 
don't  tire  of  me;  if  you  are  sure  beyond 
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all  doubt  you  will  never  regret  it,  then  I 
will  marry  you  with  the  greatest  joy  in  the 
world." 

So  it  came  about  that  I  stayed. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  this  infernal  irony  of  an  existence 
why  do  the  good  things  of  life  always 
come  when  we  no  longer  have  the  same 
appetite  to  enjoy  them?  The  year  follow- 
ing, in  which  Berna  and  I  kept  house, 
was  not  altogether  a  happy  one.  Some- 
how we  had  both  just  missed  something. 
We  had  suffered  too  much  to  recover  our 
poise  very  easily.  We  were  sick,  not  in 
body,  but  in  mind.  The  thought  of  her 
terrible  experience  haunted  her.  She  was 
as  sensitive  as  the  petal  of  a  delicate  flower, 
and  often  would  I  see  her  lips  quiver  and 
a  look  of  pain  come  into  her  eyes.  Then 
I  knew  of  what  she  was  thinking.  I  knew 
and  I,  too,  suffered. 

I  tried  to  make  her  forget,  yet  I  could 
not  succeed;  and  even  in  my  most  happy 
moments  there  was  always  a  shadow,  the 
shadow  of  Locasto;  there  was  always  a 
fear,  the  fear  of  his  return.  Yes,  it  seem- 
ed at  times  as  if  we  were  two  unfortunates, 
as  if  our  happiness  had  come  too  late,  as 
if  our  lives  were  irretrievably  shipwrecked. 

Locasto!  where  was  he?  For  near  a 
year  had  he  been  gone,  somewhere  in  that 
wild  country  at  the  Back  of  Beyond. 
Somewhere  amid  the  wilder  peaks  and 
valleys  of  the  Rockies  he  fought  his  des- 
perate battle  with  the  Wild.  There  had 
been  sinister  rumors  of  two  lone  prospec- 
tors who  had  perished  up  in  that  savage 
country,  of  two  bodies  that  lay  rotting 
and  half  buried  by  a  landslide.  I  had  a 
sudden,  wild  hope  that  one  of  them  might 
be  my  enemy;  for  I  hated  him  and  I 
would  have  joyed  at  his  death.  When  I 
loved  Berna  most  exquisitely,  when  I  gaz- 
ed with  tender  joy  upon  her  sweetness, 
when,  with  glad,  thankful  eyes,  I  blessed 
her  for  the  sympathy  and  sunshine  of  her 
presence,  then  between  us  would  come  a 
shadow,  dark,  menacing  and  mordant.  So 
the  joy-light  would  vanish  from  my  eyes 
and  a  great  sadness  fall  upon  me. 

What  would  I  do  if  he  returned?  T 
wondered.  Perhaps  if  he  left  us  alone  T 
might  let  by-gones  be  by-gones;  but  if  he 
ever  came  near  her  again — well,  I  oiled 
the  chambers  of  my  Colt  and  heard  it« 
joyous  click  as  it  revolved.   "That's  for 


him,"  I  said,  ''that's  for  him,  if  by  look, 
by  word,  or  by  act  he  ever  molests  her 
again."  And  I  meant  it,  too.  Suffering 
had  hardened  me,  made  me  dangerous.  T 
would  have  killed  him. 

Then,  as  the  months  went  past  and  the 
suspicion  of  his  fate  deepened  almost  to  a 
certainty,  I  began  to  breathe  more  freely. 
I  noticed,  too,  a  world  of  difference  in 
Berna.  She  grew  light-hearted.  She  sang 
and  laughed  a  good  deal.  The  sunshine 
came  back  to  her  eyes,  and  the  shadow  sel- 
dom lingered  there.  Sometimes  the 
thought  that  we  were  not  legally  married 
troubled  me,  but  on  all  sides  were  men 
living  with  their  Klondike  wives,  either 
openly  or  secretly,  and  where  this  domestic 
menage  was  conducted  in  quietness  there 
was  little  comment  on  it.  We  lived  to 
ourselves,  and  for  ourselves.  We  left  our 
neighbours  alone.  We  made  few  friends, 
and  in  the  ferment  of  social  life  we  were 
almost  unnoticed. 

Of  course,  the  Prodigal  expostulated 
with  me  in  severe  terms.  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  argue  with  him.  He  would  not 
have  understood  my  point  of  view.  There 
are  heights  and  depths  in  life  to  which  he 
with  his  practical  mind  could  never  attain. 
Yet  he  became  very  fond  of  Berna,  and 
often  visited  us. 

"Why  don't  you  go  and  get  churched 

decently,  if  you  love  her?"  he  demanded. 

"So  I  will,"  I  answered  calmly;  "give 

me  a  little  time.     Wait  till  we  get  more 

settled." 

And,  indeed,  we  were  up  to  our  necks 
in  business  these  days.  Our  Gold  Hill 
property  had  turned  out  well.  We  had  a 
gang  of  men  employed  there,  and  I  made 
frequent  trips  out  to  Bonanza.  We  had 
given  the  Halfbreed  a  small  interest,  and 
installed  him  as  manager.  The  Jam- 
wagon,  too,  we  had  employed  as  a  sort  of 
assistant  foreman.  Jim  was  busy  installing 
his  hydraulic  plant  on  Ophir  Creek,  and 
altogether  we  had  enough  to  think  about. 
I  had  set  my  heart  on  making  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  as  things  were  look- 
ing it  seemed  as  if  two  more  years  would 
bring  me  to  that  mark. 

"Then,"  said  I  to  Berna,  "We'll  go^  and 
travel  all  over  the  world,  and  do  it  in 
style." 

"Will  we,  dear?"  she  answered  tender- 
ly. "But  I  don't  want  money  much  now, 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  care  so  much 
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about  travel  either.  What  I  would  like 
would  be  to  go  to  your  home,  and  settle 
down  and  live  quietly.  What  I  want  is  a 
nice  liower  gai'den,  and  a  pony  to  drive 
into  town,  and  a  home  to  fuss  about,  1 
would  embroider,  and  read,  and  play  a 
little,  and  cook  things,  and — ^just  be  with 
you," 

She  was  greatly  interested  in  my  descrip- 
tion of  Glengyle.  She  never  tired  of 
questioning  me  about  it.  Particularly 
was  she  int^rest^d  in  my  accounts  of  Gar- 
ry, and  rather  scoffed  at  my  enthusiastic 
description  of  him. 

"Oh,  that  wonderful  brother  of  yours! 
One  would  think  he  was  a  small  god,  to 
hear  you  talk.  I  declare  I'm  half  afraid 
of  him.    Do  you  think  he  would  like  me?" 

''He  would  love  you,  little  girl;  any  one 
would," 

"Don't  be  foolish,"  she  chided  me.  And 
then  she  drew  my  head  down  and  kissed 
me, 

I  think  we  had  the  prettiest  little  cabin 
in  all  Dawson.  The  big  logs  were  peeled 
smooth,  and  the  ends  squarely  cut.  The 
chinks  were  filled  in  with  mortar.  The 
whole  was  painted  a  deep  rich  crimson. 
The  roof  was  covered  with  sheet-iron,  and 
it,  too,  was  painted  crimson.  There  was 
a  deep  porch  to  it.  It  was  the  snuggest, 
neatest  little  home  in  the  world. 

Windows  hung  with  dainty  lace  cur- 
tains peeped  through  its  clustering  green- 
ery of  vines,  but  the  glory  of  it  all  was 
the  flower  garden.  There  was  a  bewilder- 
ing variety  of  flowers,  but  mostly  I  remem- 
ber stocks  and  pinks,  Iceland  poppies, 
marguerites,  asters,  marigolds,  verbenas, 
hollyhocks,  pansies  and  petunias,  growing 
in  glorious  profusion.  Even  the  roughest 
miner  would  stand  and  stare  at  them  as  he 
tramped  past  on  the  board  sidewalk. 

They  were  a  mosaic  of  glowing  color, 
yet  the  crowning  triumph  was  the  poppies 
and  sweet  peas.  Set  in  the  centre  of  the 
lawn  was  a  circle  that  was  a  leaping  glow 
of  poppies.  Of  every  shade  were  they, 
from  starry  pink  to  luminous  gold,  from 
snowy  white  to  passionate  crimson.  Like 
vari-colored  lamps  they  swung,  and  wak- 
ened you  to  wonder  and  joy  with  the  ex- 
ultant challenge  of  their  beauty.  And 
the  sweet  peas!  All  up  the  south  side  of 
the  cabin  they  grew,  overtopping  the  eaves 
in  their  riotous  perfection.  They  rivalled 
the  poppies  in  the  radiant  confusion  of 


their  color,  and  they  were  so  lavish  of 
blossom  we  could  not  pick  them  fast 
enough.  I  think  ours  was  the  pioneer 
garden  of  the  gola-born  city,  and  awaken- 
ed many  to  the  growth-giving  magic  of 
the  long,  long  day. 

And  it  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  Berna's 
heart,  I  would  sit  on  the  porch  of  a  sum- 
mer's evening  when  down  the  mighty 
Yukon  a  sunset  of  vast  and  violent  beauty 
flamed  and  languished,  and  I  would 
watch  her  as  she  worked  among  her  flow- 
ers, I  can  see  her  flitting  figure  in  a  dress 
of  dainty  white  as  she  hovered  over  a 
beautiful  blossom.  I  can  hear  her  calling 
me,  her  voice  like  the  music  of  a  flute, 
calling  me  to  come  and  see  some  triumph 
of  her  skill.  I  have  a  picture  of  her  com- 
ing towards  me  with  her  arms  full  of 
flowers,  burying  her  face  lovingly  among 
tne  velvet  petals,  and  raising  it  again,  the 
sweetost  flower  of  all.  How  radiantly  out- 
shone her  eyes,  and  her  face,  delicate  as  a 
cameo,  seemed  to  have  stolen  the  fairest 
tints  of  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

Starry  vines  screened  the  porch,  and 
everywhere  were  swinging  baskets  of  silver 
birch,  brimming  over  with  the  delicato 
green  of  smilax  or  clouded  in  an  amethys- 
tine mist  of  lobelias.  I  can  still  see  the 
little  sitting-room  with  its  piano,  its  plen- 
titude  of  cushions,  its  book-rack,  its  Indian 
corner,  its  tasteful  paper,  its  pictures,  and 
always  and  everywhere  flowers,  flowers. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of 
them.  They  glorified  the  crudest  corner, 
and  made  our  home  like  a  nook  in  fairy- 
land. 

I  remember  one  night  as  I  sat  reading 
she  came  to  me.  Never  did  I  see  her  look 
so  happy.  She  was  almost  childlike  in  her 
joy.  She  sat  down  by  my  chair  and  looked 
up  at  me.  Then  she  put  her  arms  around 
me, 

"Oh,  I'm  so  happy,"  die  said  with  a 
sigh. 

"Are  you,  dearest?"  I  caressed  the  soft 
floss  of  her  hair, 

"Yes,  I  just  wish  we  could  live  like  this 
forever;"  and  she  nestled  up  to  me  ever 
so  fondly. 

Aye,  she  was  happy,  and  I  will  always 
bless  the  memory  of  those  days,  and  thank 
God  I  was  the  means  of  bringing  a  little 
gladness  into  her  marred  life.  She  was 
happy,  and  yet  we  were  living  in  what 
society  would  call    sin.      Conventionally 
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we  were  not  man  and  wife,  yet  never  were 
man  and  wife  more  devoted,  more  self- 
respecting.  Never  were  man  and  wife  en- 
dowed with  purer  ideals,  with  a  more  ex- 
alted conception  of  the  sanctity  of  love. 
Yet  there  were  many  in  the  town  not  half 
so  delicate,  so  refined,  so  spiritual,  who 
would  have  passed  my  little  lady  like  a 
pariah.    But  what  cared  we? 

And  perhaps  it  was  the  very  greatness 
of  my  love  for  her  that  sometimes  made 
me  fear;  so  that  often  in  the  ecstasy  of  a, 
moment  I.  would  catch  my  breath  and 
wonder  if  it  all  could  last.  And  when  the 
poplars  turned  to  gold,  and  up  the  valley 
stole  a  shuddering  breath  of  desolation, 
my  fear  grew  apace.  The  sky  was  all  re- 
splendent with  the  winter  stars,  and  keen 
and  hard  their  facets  sparkled.  And  I 
knew  that  somewhere  underneath  those 
stars  there  slept  Locasto.  But  was  it  the 
sleep  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead?  Would 
he  return? 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Two  men  were  crawling  over  the  winter- 
locked  plain.  In  the  aching  circle  if  its 
immensity  they  were  like  little  black 
ants.  One,  the  leader,  was  of  great  bulk 
and  of  a  vast  strength;  while  the  other 
was  small  and  wiry,  of  the  breed  that  clings 
like  a  louse  to  life  while  better  men  per- 
ish. 

On  all  sides  of  the  frozen  lake  over 
which  they  were  travelling  were  hills  cov- 
ered with  harsh  pine,  that  pricked  funer- 
eally up  to  the  boulder-broken  snows. 
Above  that  was  a  stormy  and  fantastic  sea 
of  mountains  baring  many  a  fierce  peak- 
fang  to  the  hollow  heavens.  The  sky  was 
a  waxen  grey,  cold  as  a  corpse-light.  The 
snow  was  an  immaculate  shroud,  unmark- 
ed by  track  of  bird  or  beast.  Death-sealed 
the  land  lay  in  its  silent  vastitude,  in  its 
despairful  desolation. 

The  small  man  was  breaking  trail. 
Down  almost  to  his  knees  in  the  soft  snow, 
he  sank  at  every  step ;  yet  ever  he  dragged 
a  foot  painfully  upward,  and  made  an- 
other forward  plunge.  The  snowshoe 
thong,  jagged  with  ice,  chafed  him  cruelly. 
The  muscles  of  his  legs  ached  as  insisteni- 
ly  as  if  clamped  in  a  vice.  He  lurched 
forward  with  fatigue,  so  that  he  seemed  to 
be  ever  stumbling,  yet  recovering  himself. 

"Come  on  there,  you  darned  little 
shrimp;  get  a  move  on  you,"  growled  the 


big  man  from   within    the    frost-fringed 
hood  of  his  parka. 

The  little  man  started  as  if  galvanized 
into  sudden  life.  His  breath  steamed  and 
almost  hissed  as  it  struck  the  icy  air.  At 
each  raw  intake  of  it  his  chest  heaved.  He 
beat  his  mittened  hands  on  his  breast  to 
keep  them  from  freezing.  Under  the 
hood  of  his  parka  great  icicles  had  formed, 
hanging  to  the  hairs  of  his  beard,  walrus- 
like, and  his  eyes,  thickly  wadded  with 
frost,  glared  out  with  the  furtive  fear  of  a 
hunted  beast. 

"Curse  him,  curse  him,"  he  whimpered; 
but  once  more  he  lifted  those  leaden  snow- 
shoes  and  staggered  On. 

The  big  man  lashed  fiercely  at  the  dogs, 
and  as  they  screamed  at  his  blows  he 
laughed  cruelly.  They  were  straining  for- 
ward in  the  harness,  their  bellies  almost 
level  with  the  ground,  their  muscles  stand- 
ing, out  like  whale-bone.  Great,  gaunt 
brutes  they  were,  with  ribs  like  barrel- 
staves,  and  hip-bones  sharp  as  stakes. 
Their  wooly  coats  were  white  with  frost, 
their  sly,  slit-eyed  faces  ice-sheathed,  their 
feet  torn  so  that  they  left  a  bloody  track 
on  the  snow  at  every  step. 

"Mush  on  there,  you  curs,  or  I'll  cut 
you  in  two,"  stormed  the  big  man,  and 
once  again  the  heavy  whip  fell  on  the 
yelling  pack.  They  were  pulling  for  all 
they  were  worth,  their  heads  down,  their 
shoulders  squared.  Their  breath  came 
pantingiy,  their  tongues  gleamed  redly, 
their  white  teeth  shone.  They  were  fight- 
ing, fighting  for  life,  fighting  to  placate 
a  cruel  master  in  a  world  where  all  was 
cruelty  and  oppression. 

For  there  in  the  Winter  Wild  pity  was 
not  even  a  name.  It  was  the  struggle  for 
life,  desperate  and  never-ending.  The 
Wild  abhorred  life,  abhorred  most  of  all 
these  atoms  of  heat  and  hurry  in  the  mid.st 
of  her  triumphant  stillness.  The  Wild 
would  crush  those  defiant  pigmies  that 
disputed  the  majesty  of  her  invincible 
calm. 

A  dog  was  hanging  back  in  the  harness. 
It  whined;  then  as  the  husky  following 
snapped  at  it  savagely,  it  gave  a  lurch  and 
fell.  The  big  man  shot  forward  with  a 
.sudden  fury  in  his  eyes.  Swinging  the 
heavy-thonged  whip,  again  and  again  he 
brought  it  down  on  the  writhing  brute. 
Then  he  twisted  the  thong  around  his 
hand  and  belaboured  its  hollow  ribs  with 
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the  butt.  It  screamed  for  awhile,  but  soon 
it  ceased  to  scream ;  it  only  moaned  a  little. 
With  glistening  fangs  and  ears  up-pricked 
the  other  dogs  looked  at  their  fallen  com- 
rade. They  longed  to  leap  on  it,  to  rend 
its  gaunt  limbs  apart,  to  tear  its  quivering 
flesh:  but  there  was  the  big  man  with  his 
murderous  whip,  and  they  cowered  before 
him. 

The  big  man  kicked  the  fallen  dog  re- 
peatedly. The  little  man  paused  in  his 
painful  progress  to  look  on  apathetically. 

"You'll  stave  in  its  ribs,"  he  remarked 
presently;  "  and  then  we'll  never  make 
timber  by  nightfall." 

The  big  man  had  failed  in  his  efforts 
to  rouse  the  dog.  There  in  that  lancin- 
ating cold,  in  an  ecstasy  of  rage,  despair- 
fully  he  poised  over  it. 

'■'Who  told  you  to  put  in  your  lip?"  he 
snarled.  "Who's  running  this  show,  you 
or  I?  I'll  stave  in  its  ribs  if  I  choose,  and 
I'll  hitch  you  to  the  sled  and  make  you 
pull  your  guts  out,  too." 

The  little  man  said  no  more.  Then, 
the  dog  still  refu.=ing  to  rise,  the  big  man 
leapt  over  the  harness  and  came  down  on 
the  animal  with  both  feet.  There  was  ;a 
scream  of  pitiful  agonv,  and  the  snap  of 
breaking  bones.  But  the  big  man  slipped 
and  fell.  Down  he  came,  and  like  a  flash 
the  whole  pack  piled  onto  him. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  confused 
muddle  of  dogs  and  master.  This  was  the 
time  for  which  they  had  waited,  these 
-avage  semi-wolves.  This  man  had  beaten 
I  hem,  had  starved  them,  had  been  a  devil 
to  them,  and  now  he  was  down  and  at 
their  mercy.  Ferocioasly  they  sprang 
on  him,  and  their  white  fangs  snapped 
like  traps  in  his  face.  They  fought  to  get 
at  his  throat.  They  tore  at' his  parka.  Oh. 
if  they  could  only  make  their  teeth  meet 
in  his  warm  flesh !  But  no ;  they  were  all 
tangled  up  in  the  harness,  and  the  man 
was  fighting  like  a  giant.  He  had  the 
leader  by  the  throat  and  was  usina:  her  as 
a  shield  against  the  others.  His  right 
hand  swung  the  whip  with  flail-like  blows. 
Foiled  and  confused  the  do.2fs  fell  to  fight- 
ing among  themselves,  and  triuphantly 
the  man  leapt  to  his  feet. 

He  was  like  a  fiend  now.  Fiercely  he 
raged  among  the  snarling  pack,  kicking, 
flubbing.  cur.«ing.  till  one  and  all  he  had 
tbom  beaten  into  cowering  subjection. 


He  was  still  panting  from  his  struggle. 
His  face  was  deathly  pale,  and  his  eyes 
were  glittering.  He  strode  up  to  the  little 
man,  who  had  watched  the  performance 
stolidly. 

"Why  didn't  you  help  me,  you  dirty 
little  whelp?"  he  hissed.  "You  wanted  to 
see  them  chew  me  up ;  you  know  you  did. 
You'd  like  to  have  them  rip  me  to  rib- 
bons. You  wouldn't  move  a  finger  to 
save  me.  Oh,  I  know,  I  know.  I've  had 
enough  of  you  this  trip  to  last  me  a  life- 
time. You've  bucked  me  right  along. 
Now,  blast  your  dirty  little  soul,  I  hate 
you,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  way  I'm  going 
to  make  your  life  hell.  See !  Now  I'll  be- 
gin." 

The  little  man  was  afraid.  He  seemed 
to  grow  smaller,  while  over  him  towered 
the  other»  dark,  fierce  and  malignant.  The 
little  man  was  desperate.  Defensively  he 
crouched,  yet  the  next  instant  he  was 
overthrown.  Then,  as  he  lay  sprawling 
in  the  snow,  the  big  man  fell  to  lashing 
him  with  the  whip.  Time  after  time  he 
struck,  till  the  screams  of  his  victim  be- 
came one  Ions:,  drawn-out  wail  of  agony. 
Then  he  desisted.  .lerking  the  other  on 
his  feet  once  more,  he  bade  him  go  on 
breaking  trail. 

Again  they  struggled  on.  The  light 
was  beginning  to  fail,  and  there  was  no 
thought  in  their  minds  but  to  reach  that 
dark  belt  of  timber  before  darkness  came. 
There  was  no  sound  but  the  crunch  of 
their  snowshoes,  the  panting  of  the  dogs, 
the  rasping  of  the  sleigh.  W^hen  they 
paused  the  silence  seemed  to  fall  on  them 
like  a  blanket.  There  was  .something 
awful  in  the  qualitv  of  this  deathly  silence. 
It  was  as  if  something  material,  something 
tangible,  hovered  over  them,  closed  in  on 
them,  choked  them,  throttled  them.  It 
was  almost  like  a  Presence. 

Weary  and  worn  were  men  and  dogs  as 
they  struggled  onwards  in  the  growing 
gloom,  but  because  of  the  feeling  in  his 
heart,  the  little  man  no  longer  was  consci- 
ous of  bodilv  pain.  It  was  black  murder 
that  raged  there. 

With  .straining  sinews  and  bones  that 
cracked,  the  dogs  bent  to  a  heavy  pull, 
while  at  the  least  sign  of  shirking  down 
swished  the  relentless  whip.  And  the  big 
man.  as  if  proud  of  hi=5  strength,  gazed 
insolently  round  on  the  Wild.  He  was  at 
home  in  this  land,  this  ."tark  wolf-land,  so 
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callous,  so  cruel.  Was  he  not  cruel,  too? 
Surely  this  land  cowered  before  him.  Its 
hardships  could  not  daunt  him,  nor  its 
terrors  dismay.  As  he  urged  on  his 
bloody-footed  dogs,  he  exulted  greatly.  Of 
all  Men  of  the  High  North  was  he  not 
king? 

At  last  they  reached  the  forest  fringe, 
and  after  a  few  harsh  directions  he  had 
the  little  man  making  camp.  The  little 
man  worked  with  a  strange  willingness. 
All  his  taciturnity  had  gone.  As  he 
gathered  the  firewood  and  filled  the  Yu- 
kon stove,  he  hummed  a  merry  air.  He 
had  the  water  boiling  and  soon  there  was 
the  fragrance  of  tea  in  the  little  tent.  He 
produced  sourdrough  bread  (which  he 
fried  in  bacon  fat),  and  some  dried  moose- 
meat. 

To  men  of  the  trail  this  was  a  treat. 
They  ate  ravenously,  but  they  did  not 
speak.  Yet  the  little  man  was  oddly  cheer- 
ful. Time  and  again  the  big  man  looked 
at  him  suspiciously.  Outside  it  was  a 
steely  night,  with  an  icicle  of  a  moon. 
The  cold  leapt  on  one  savagely.  To  step 
from  the  tent  was  like  plunging  into  icy 
water,  yet  within  those  canvas  walls  the 
men  were  warm  and  snug.  The  stove 
crackled  its  cheer.  A  grease-light  sput- 
tered, and  by  its  rays  the  little  man  was 
mending  his  ice-stiffened  moccasins.  He 
hummed  an  Irish  air,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  tickled  with  some  thought  he  had. 

"Stop  that  tune,"  growled  the  other. 
"If  you  don't  know  anything  else,  cut  it 
out.     I'm  sick  of  it." 

The  little  man  shut  up  meekly.  Again 
there  was  silence,  broken  by  a  whining 
and  a  scratching  outside.  It  was  the  five 
dogs  crying  for  their  supper,  crying  for 
the  frozen  fish  they  had  earned  so  well. 
They  wondered  why  it  was  not  forthcom- 
ing. When  they  received  it  they  would 
lie  on  it,  to  warm  it  with  the  heat  of  their 
bodies,  and  then  gnaw  off  the  thawed  por- 
tions. They  were  very  wise,  these  dogs, 
But  to-night  there  was  no  fish,  and  they 
whined  for  it. 

"Dog  feed  all  gone?" 

"Yep,"  said  the  small  man. 

"Hell!  I'll  silence  these  brutes  any- 
way." 

He  went  to  the  door  and  laid  onto  them 
so  that  they  slunk  away  into  the  shadows. 


But  they  did  not  bury  themselves  in  the 
snow  and  sleep.  They  continued  to  prowl 
round  the  tent,  hunger-mad  and  desper- 
ate. 

"We've  only  got  enough  grub  left  for 
ourselves  now,"  said  the  big  man ;  "and 
none  too  much  at  that.  I  guess  I'll  put 
you  on  half -rations." 

He  laughed  as  if  it  was  the  hugest  joke. 
Then  rolling  himself  in  a  robe,  he  lay 
down  and  slept. 

The  little  man  did  not  sleep.  He  was 
still  turning  over  the  thought  that  had 
come  to  him.  Outside  in  the  atrocious 
cold  the  whining  malamutes  crept  nearer 
and  nearer.  Savage  were  they,  Indian 
raised  and  sired  by  a  wolf.  And  now, 
in  the  agonies  of  hunger,  they  cried  for 
fish,  and  there  was  none  for  them,  only 
kicks  and  curses.  Oh,  it  was  a  world  of 
ghastly  cruelty !  They  howled  their  woes 
to  the  weary  moon. 

"Short  rations,  indeed,"  mumbled  the 
little  man.  He  crawled  into  his  sleeping 
bag,  but  he  did  not  close  his  eyes.  He 
was  watching. 

About  dawn  he  rose.  An  evil  dawn  it 
was,  sallow,  sinister  and  askew. 

The  little  man  selected  the  heavy-han- 
dled whip  for  the  job.  Carefully  he  felt 
its  butt,  then  he  struck.  It  was  a  shrewd 
blow  and  a  neatly  delivered,  for  the  little 
man  had  been  in  the  business  before.  It 
fell  on  the  big  man's  head,  and  he  crump- 
led up.  Then  the  little  man  took  some 
rawhide  thongs  and  trussed  up  his  vic- 
tim. There  lay  the  big  man,  bound  and 
helpless,  with  a  clotted  blood-hole  in  his 
black  hair. 

Then  the  little  man  gathered  up  the 
rest  of  the  provisions.  He  looked  around 
carefully,  as  if  fearful  of  leaving  anything 
behind.  He  made  a  pack  of  the  food  and 
lashed  it  on  his  back.  Now  he  was  ready 
to  start.  He  knew  that  within  fifty  miles, 
traveling  to  the  south,  he  would  strike  a 
settlement.     He  was  safe. 

He  turned  to  where  lay  the  unconscious 
body  of  his  partner.  Again  and  again  he 
kicked  it;  he  cursed  it;  he  spat  on  it.  Then, 
after  a  final  look  of  gloating  hate,  he  went 
off  and  left  the  big  man  to  his  fate. 

At  last,  at  long  last,  the.  Worm  had 
turned. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


SENATOR  GEORGE  A.  COX 
The  dominant  figure  in  the  G.T.P.  group  of  financiers 


The  Line-Up  of  the  Financiers 

A   Three-Fold   Grouping   of   Important 
Canadian  Interests 

By  Arthur  Conrad 


IF  the  Hon.  George  A.  Cox,  Senator  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  were  fifty- 
one  years  of  age  instead  of  being 
seventy-one  and  in  consequence  were 
more  inclined  to  be  pugnacious,  there  is 
every  Ukelihood  that  the  public  would  be 
treated  in  the  near  future  to  an  interest- 
ing exhibition  of  financial  fisticuffs,  the 
object  of  which  would  be  to  decide  who 
should  have  control  of  the  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce.    Even  yet  it  is  not  entirely 


beyond  the  bounds  of  po.ssibility,  despite 
assurances  to  the  contrary  vouchsafed 
the  daily  press,  that  the  venerable  senator 
will  gird  up  his  loins,  gather  his  seconds 
around  him  and  enter  the  arem,  there  to 
do  battle  for  his  old  mistress.  It  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  he  did  not  relish  re- 
signing the  presidency  of  an  institution, 
in  the  building  up  of  which  he  had  play- 
ed so  prominent  a  part,  and  that  he  should 
still  have  a  preference  for  it,  is  entirely 
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TWO  PROMINENT  FIGURES  IN  THE  C.P.R.   GROUP 


natural.  But  whatever  is  to  occur  in  this 
connection  is  entirely  concealed  in  the 
obscurity  that  interposes  a  thick  veil  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  future,  and  the 
Senator,  as  everybody  knows,  keeps  his 
own  counsel. 

The  disintegration  of  what  had  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Bank  of  Commerce 
group  of  financiers,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  notable  events  in  the  history  of  Can- 
adian finance.  A  few  years  ago  the  Com- 
merce directors  with  George  A.  Cox  at 
their  head,  presented  almost  as  strong  and 
united  a  front  as  the  group  of  brainy  men 
who  guided  the  destinies  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal.  There  was  every  prospect  that 
they  would  continue  to  hold  a  position  of 
great  strength  in  the  financial  life  of  the 
Dominion  and  might  equal,  if  they  did 
not  ultimately  eclipse,  the  achievements 
of  the  Montreal  group.  But  for  some  oc- 
cult reason,  which  will  probably  never  be 
known  until  the  memoirs  of  one  or  other 
of  the  principals  in  the  event  come  to 
light,  there  was  a  cleavage  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Commerce  directorate.  George  A. 
Cox  resigned  the  presidency  and  was  suc- 


ceeded by  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Bank,  Sir  Edmund  Walker.  Plausible 
explanations  were  given  out  to  dispose  of 
any  suspicions  that  the  old  sovereign  had 
been  dethroned  or  that  there  was  any- 
thing unpleasant  beneath  the  placid  sur- 
face of  the  dividing  w^aters,  but  a  change 
there  was  and  one  which  no  amount  of 
explaining  could  quite  clear  up.  Out- 
wardly there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that 
a  disagreement  had  taken  place;  the  ex- 
president  still  remained  a  director  and  ap- 
parently gave  strong  support  to  his  suc- 
cessor. Nevertheless,  the  popular  mind  re- 
fused to  be  satisfied  and  riwnors  of  all 
sorts  were  rife. 

For  a  time  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Cox  from  the  presi- 
dent's chair  had  any  great  significance  or 
that  his  absence  from  that  position  made 
any  particular  difference  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Bank.  Quite  recently,  how- 
ever, new  light  has  been  shed  on  the  situ- 
ation, which  has  served  to  revive  tlip  old 
svLspicions  and  to  give  them  added  force. 
The  changes  announced  in  the  directorate 
of  the  Canada  Life  Company  appear  to 
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have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  Senator  Cox  and  his  associ- 
ates on  the  one  hand,  and  Sir  Edmund 
Walker  and  his  colleagues  on  the  other. 
There  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that 
the  removal  of  Sir  Edmund  Walker.  Mr. 
Z.  A.  Lash  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Walker  from 
the  Canada  Life  Board  looks  very  much 
like  an  act  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of 
Senator  Cox,  which  may  be  but  the  pre- 
liminary skirmish  in  a  battle  of  more 
serious  proportions.  When  one  remem- 
bers that  the  Canada  Life  has  been  all 
along  the  Senator's  favorite  corporation, 
that  he  is  concerned  heart  and  soul  in  its 
welfare,  one  can  readily  understand  his 
desire  to  surround  himself  on  its  board 
with  men  closely  associated  with  his  own 
interests. 

But  it  is  not  of  this  aspect  of  the  case 
that  this  article  intends  to  deal,  however 
entertaining  speculations  about   the   out- 


come of  the  anticipated  struggle  may  be. 
What  it  will  seek  to  make  clear  is  that  by 
the  disintegration  of  the  old  Commerce 
group  and  its  separation  into  two  parties, 
together  vrith  the  influence  of  other  inter- 
ests, the  financial  leaders  of  Canada  have 
divided  themselves  into  three  great  par- 
ties, sharply  and  \dvidly  outlined,  and 
that  all  the  large  undertakings  at  present 
before  the  country  are  controlled  by  one 
or  other  of  the  three  groups.  Like  the 
brilliant  fragments  of  colored  glass  turn- 
ing inside  a  kaleidoscope  and  forming 
themselves  ever  and  anon  into  new  and 
beautiful  combinations,  the  financiers  of 
the  Dominion  have  been  brought  into  a 
striking  situation,  where,  in  place  of  a 
large  number  of  groups,  the  pieces  have 
been  ranged  in  three  sets  of  unusual  bril- 
liance. 

In     the     centre,     unchanged     to     any 
material  extent  by  the  passing  movements 
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of  time  and  circumstance,  there  still  scin- 
tillates the  clever  company  of  gentlemen 
who  control  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  Originating  with  Lord  Mount- 
stephen,  Lord  Strathcona,  the  late  Duncan 
Mclntyre  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Angus,  the  group 
now  includes  Sir  William  Van  Home, 
Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  E.  B.  Osier,  W. 

D.  Matthews,  Hon.  Robert  Mackay,  C. 
R.  Hosmer  and  their  associates.  In  a  sense 
Lord  Mountstephen  has  dropped  out,  and 
Lord  Strathcona  is  no  longer  active,  but 
both  men  have  played  an  important  part 
in  the  great  undertaking  with  which  their 
names  will  always  be  connected.  Very 
closely  allied  is  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  the 
destinies  of  which  were  for  many  years 
wrapped  up  with  those  of  the  railway  com- 
pany, while  the  Dominion  Bank,  of  which 

E.  B.  Osier  is  president  and  W.  D.  Mat- 
thews vice-president,  may  be  considered  as 
a  sort  of  secondary  financial  institution. 
There  is  also  the  powerful  Royal  Trust 
Company  in  close  alliance  with  both  the 
C.  P.  R.  and  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  The 
gentlemen  who  occupy  seats  on  the  direc- 
torates of  these  important  corporations 
may  not  inappropriately  be  termed  the  C. 
P.  R.  group  of  financiers. 

And  now  it  is  extremely  interesting  to 
observe  the  other  two  groups  into  which 


the  slowly  moving  kaleidoscope  of  time 
has  brought  the  leaders  of  Canadian  fin- 
ance. The  first  distinct  figure  to  be  evolv- 
ed ranges  itself  around  the  second  trans- 
continental railway,  the  C.  N.  R.  It  forms 
a  group  of  growing  importance  and  of 
wide  influence.  Its  active  leaders  are 
naturally  Sir  William  Mackenzie  and  Sir 
Donald  Mann,  and  the  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  is  the  financial  institution 
most  closely  associated  with  its  activities. 
Ever  since  Mackenzie  and  Mann  started 
on  their  meteoric  career,  they  have  de- 
pended to  a  large  extent  on  the  Commerce 
to  finance  their  undertakings,  and  while 
latterly  the  bulk  of  their  support  has  come 
from  England,  there  is  still  a  close  bond 
between  the  railway  and  the  bank.  The 
direct  connecting  link,  if  one  were  to  be 
sought,  would  be  Mr.  Z.  A.  Lash,  K.C., 
who  is  the  legal  adviser  of  both  concerns 
and  holds  a  seat  on  the  directorate  of 
each.  The  prominent  members  of  the  C. 
N.  R.  group,  besides  Mackenzie,  Mann 
and  Lash,  are  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Alex- 
ander Laird,  Frederic  Nicholls,  D.  B. 
Hanna,  F.  H,  Phippen  and  Sir  Henrv 
Pellatt,  who  is  in  fairly  close  touch  with 
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this  particular  combination.  The  num- 
ber of  undertakings  in  which  these  gentle- 
men are  interested  is  probably  larger  than 
the  number  of  ventures  upon  which  the 
C.  P.  R.  group  have  entered,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  their  companies  are  by  no 
means  so  large  or  so  heavily  capitaUzed. 
For  instance,  it  was  computed  about  a 
year  ago  that  Sir  WilUam  Van  Home, 
who  may  be  considered  as  the  leader  of 
the  C.  P.  R.  group,  was  interested  in  com- 
panies having  a  total  capitalization  of 
$480,700,000,  while  Sir  WilUam  Mac- 
kenzie's companies  were  capitaUzed  at 
$214,900,000,  or  not  quite  half  as  much. 
As  brilliant  and  successful  financiers,  how- 
ever, the  C.  N.  R.  group  falls  Uttle  short 
of  the  older  group. 

The  third  and  latest  group  to  be  formed 
is,  as  might  be  anticipated,  associated  with 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  undertaking,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  itself.    The  building  of  the  third 
transcontinental    gave    an    opening    for 
some  aggressive  work,  and  Senator  Cox, 
being  left  out  in  the  cold  as  it  were  by  the 
C.  X  R.  people,  saw  his  opportunity.    He 
interested  himself  in  the  railway  and  as- 
sumed the  leadership  of  the  group  of  men 
who  had  gathered  to  its  support.     As  yet 
the  G.  T.  P.  financiers  are  hardly  as  close- 
ly united  as  are  the  men  who  control  the 
other  railways,  but  the  tendency  will  be 
for  them  to  draw  together  in  much  the 
same  way.     Their  organization,   if  such 
it  may  be  termed,  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete, for  no  great  bank  has  as  yet  been 
swung  into   Une.      It   may   be   that   the 
Senator  still  has  hopes  of  recovering  the 
Commerce,  of  which  he  remains  a  direc- 
tor.    It  may  be,  as  many  are  inclined  to 
beUeve,  that  a  new  bank  will  be  launched 
to  care  for  the  Cox  interests.     Or  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  he  purposes  to 
work  with  two   or  three   of  the  smaller 
banks.     His  confrere  and  oldest  friend, 
Senator  Jaffray,  who  is  in  very  close  touch 
with  him,  is  \'ice-president  of  the  Imperial 
Bank,  a  growing  institution,  while  Duncan 
Coulson,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Bank  of  Toronto,  has  just  been 
added  to  the  directorate   of  the  Canada 
Life,  an  indication  that  the  Jatter  bank 
is  being  brought  into  touch  with  the  Cox 
interests.     Robert  Bickerdike,   M.P.,   an- 
other   newcomer    on    the    Canada    Life 
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Board,  is  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  new 
International  Bank  of  Canada. 

The  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
C.  N.  R.  and  the  G.  T.  P.  groups  is  not  al- 
together clear,  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  latter 
is  reallv  an  offshoot  of  the  former.  Mem- 
bers of  the  G.  T.P.  group  stiU  retain  a 
connection  with  interests  in  the  C.  N.  R. 
group.  Senator  Cox  himself,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  continues  a  director  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  and  takes  care  to  have 
it  known  that  he  attends  the  board  meet- 
ings. Likewise,  J.  W.  Flavelle,  who  is 
president  of  the  National  Trust  Company, 
a  Cox-controlled  corporation,  retains  a  di- 
rectorship in  the  Commerce.  E.  R.  Wood, 
whom  many  beUeve  is  George  A.  Cox's 
logical  successor  as  dictator  of  many  com- 
panies, is  still  a  Commerce  director.  In 
fact,  the  G.  T.  P.  group,  while  out  of 
control  of  the  bank,  are  still  a  strong 
element  on  its  board.  TSTiether  Sir 
Edmund  Walker  will  play  tit  for  tat  with 
the  Senator,  and  do  as  he  was  apparently 
done  by  in  the  case  of  the  Canada  Life, 
remains  to  be  seen.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  they  would  not  be  at  all  surprised 
to  see  Messrs.  Cox,  Flavelle  and  Wood 
superseded  by  the  C.  N.  R.  interests  at  the 
next  annual  meeting,  though  such  a 
course  of  procedure  would  undoubtedly 
precipitate  a  serious  and  absurd  conflict. 
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TWO  BANKERS  ALLIED  WITH  THE  G.T.P.  FORCES 


A  writer  of  much  painstaking  industry 
about  a  year  ago  figured  out  that  the  big 
financial  interests  of  Canada  were  in  the 
hands  of  twenty-three  men.  As  three  of 
these  gentlemen  have  passed  away  in  the 
interval,  and  as  it  would  be  impossible 
without  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  name 
their  successors,  it  may  be  assumed  with- 
out much  fear  of  contradiction  that  there 
are  twenty  capitalist-directors  now  in  con- 
trol of  the  situation.  The  list  is  as  fol- 
lows, in  the  order  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  corporations  in  which  each  is  inter- 
ested: Senator  Cox,  W,  D.  Matthews,  P. 
Nicholls,  Senator  Mackay,  Sir  H.  M.  Pel- 
latt.  Sir  W.  Mackenzie,  Sir  W.  Van  Home, 
E.  B.  Osier,  Z.  A.  Lash,  R.  B.  Angus,  C. 
R.  Hosmer,  Lord  Strathcona,  H.  M. 
Molson,  R.  Forget,  D.  B.  Hanna,  E.  B. 
Greenshields,  Sir  D.  D.  Mann,  Sir  T. 
Shaughnessy,  W.  Wainwright  and  H.  A. 
Allan.  Of  the  twenty,  W.  D.  Matthews, 
Senator  Mackay,  Sir  William  Van  Home, 
E.  B.  Osier,  Z.  A.  Lash,  R.  B.  Angus,  C. 
R.  Hosmer,  Lord  Strathcona,  E.  B.  Green- 
shields,  Sir  T.  Shaughnessy  are  clearly 
members  of  the  C.  P.  R.  group;  F.  Nich- 
olls, Sir  H.  M.  Pellatt,  Sir  W.  Mackenzie, 


Z.  A.  Lash,  D.  B.  Hanna,  Sir  D.  D.  Mann, 
belong  to  the  C.  N.  R.  group;  leaving 
Senator  Oox  and  William  Wain-wright 
as  members  of  the  third  or  G.  T.  P.  group. 
In  point  of  numbers,  the  C.  P.  R.  group 
has  ten,  the  C.  N.  R.  group  six,  and  the 
G.  T,  P.  group  two,  which  is  about  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  existence  of 
the  three  groups. 

It  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  say  that  the 
groups  are  or  ever  will  be  absolutely  dis- 
tinct. There  will  be  reciprocal  dealings 
between  the  various  elements,  while  few 
men  of  the  stamp  of  the  present  leaders 
of  Canadian  finance  would  stand  for  a 
foolish  conflict  of  interests  based  on  per- 
sonal likes  or  dislikes.  At  the  same  time 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  work  together  on  the 
part  of  quite  a  number  of  Canadian  fin- 
anciers, who  see  in  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  undertakings  of  the  C.  P.  R. 
combination  a  very  good  reason  for  hold- 
ing together  and  linking  up  their  com- 
panies. The  evolution  of  the  C.  N.  R. 
and  the  G.  T.  P.  groups  has  been  a  natural 
outcome  of  this  estimate  of  the  situation, 
for  in  these  new  transcontinentals  are  to 
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be  found  the  opportunities  of  repeating 
in  the  years  to  come  some  of  the  history 
which  has  been  so  advantageous  for  the 
C.  P.  R.  financiers. 

It  is  consequently  interesting  to  trace 
out  the  ramifications  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  tree  of  finance,  and  to 
find  a  branch  drawing  its  sustenance  from 
one  limb  twining  its  leaves  with  those 
of  some  branch  attached  to  quite  another 
limb.  Take  for  instance  the  banking  in- 
terests. It  has  alreadv  been  shown  that 
the  C.  P.  R.  and  the' Bank  of  Montreal 
are  associated,  but  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  Grand  Trunk 
banks  extensively  with  the  .same  institu- 
tion. Likewise  the  C.  P.  R.  is  closely 
linked  with  the  Royal  Trust  Company, 
but,  despite  the  fact  that  the  National 
Trust  Company  is  working  for  the  G.  T. 
P.,  the  president  of  the  latter  road,  Charles 
M.  Hays,  holds  a  seat  on  the  board  of  the 
former   company.      Sir   William    Whyte, 


vice-president  of  the  C.  P.  R.  is  a  director 
of  the  Imperial  Bank,  which,  through 
Robert  Jaffray,  is  allied  with  the  G.  T.  P. 
group.  In  fact,  there  is  such  an  inter- 
weaving of  interests  as  to  make  it  often- 
times diflficult  to  follow  out  the  lines  of 
separation,  and  .^o  be  able  to  say  what 
group  controls  any  given  institution.  The 
great  railways  themselves  afford  the  best 
clue  to  the  problem,  for  there  is  a  clear- 
cut  distinction  between  tire  controlling 
forces  in  each  case,  without  any  overlap- 
ping. 

The  radius  of  influence  does  not  stop 
here,  liowever.  but  it  will  be  found  on 
investigation  that  the  financial  combina- 
tions control  industries  and  utilities  of  far- 
reaching  importance,  and  that  even  the 
press  comes  und.er  the  sway  of  one  or 
other  of  the  groups  to  a  great  extent.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  w'atch  the  course 
of  events  in  the  future  and  to  see  how  the 
various  combinations  work  out  their  plans. 
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TWO  MEN  ACTIVELY  ASSOCIATED  WITH    C.N.R.-COMMERCE    INTERESTS 


M(hy  the  Jewi^  healthier 
than  the  Chr^i^tian  x2/c) 


LAST  summer  a  very  busy  Canadian 
when  in  Europe  called  on  a  leading- 
London  physician.  He  told  the 
physician  that  he  did  not  think  there 
was  anything  radically  wrong  with  him, 
but  that  there  were  times  when  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  doing  such  good  work  as 
he  should.  He  asked  the  physician  to 
look  him  over  and  see  whether  there  was 
any  physical  ailment.  The  physician 
made  an  appointment,  and  a  few  days 
later  spent  over  an  hour  making  a  thor- 
ough examination,  but  more  particularly 
in  getting  the  man's  history,  his  mode 
of  life,  and  the  history  of  his  ancestors. 
When  he  had  finished  he  put  his  instru- 
nients  away,  closed  his  bag,  and  made 
ah  appointment  for  two  days  later.  He 
began  by  informing  the  Canadian  that 
he  was  in  good  general  condition,  every 
organ  being  in  perfect  order — "But,"  said 
the  physician,  'Vou  are  not  a  Jew,  and 
you  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  your 
ancestors  for  generations  back  have  lived 
a  healthy,  open-air  life.  Most  of  them 
have  been  farmers  or  soldiers.  A  man 
cannot  change  in  one  generation  from  the 
outdoor  life  of  a  sporting  English  gentle- 
man to  the  indoor  life  of  a  modern  busi- 
ness man,  without  feeling  the  results. 
Ten  hours  a  day  in  an  office  chair,  listen- 
ing perhaps  to  the  rumble  of  machinery, 
worrying  over  finances,  labor  problems, 
salesman's  problems,  competition,  the 
many  other  worries  a  modern  manufac- 
turer or  merchant  is  subjected  to,  is  a  life 


By 
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that  requires  altogether  different  consti- 
tutional faculties  from  those  possessed  by 
you  and  your  ancestors.  The  Jew  can  do 
this  because  he  is  descended  from  a  race 
who  have  for  generations  past  sat  four- 
teen to  eighteen  hours  a  day  in  a  badly 
ventilated  office,  with  little  or  no  real 
physical  exercise." 

That  it  takes  two  generations  to  make  a 
gentleman  is  an  oft-quoted  axiom,  but 
how  many  generations  has  it  taken  to 
make  the  Jew  of  the  present  day?  When 
one  comes  to  consider  him — the  little, 
dried-up  man  who  drives  his  single,  shuffl- 
ing horse  and  loose-wheeled  cart  through 
our  thoroughfares,  offering  to  buy  our 
cast-off  clothing  at  a  price  utterly  ruinous 
to  himself,  pretending  to  be  very  foolish, 
though  he  is  really  very  wise,  one  natur- 
ally asks  the  question — How  does  the  poor 
beggar  live?  Of  course  there  are  Jews 
and  Jews,  but  a  few  minutes  spent  among 
them  any  morning  or  evening  will  fully 
gratify  one's  first  curiosity.  In  the  Jew- 
ish quarters  of  the  town  there  stands  house 
after  house,  overstocked,  unclean  and  de- 
lapsed — children  cramming  the  doorway, 
the  inner  porch,  the  naked,  low-ceilinged 
rooms  beyond — unkempt,  poorly-dressed 
children,  yet,  for  all  that,  happy  and 
bright  in  their  sordid  surroundings  of 
empty  boxes  and  cast-off  clothing.  Soniv 
how  there  seems  to  be  no  real  misery  about 
the  place — not  even  among  the  mothers 
of  these  immense  families.  The  low,  sad 
voice  of  poverty,  that  speaks  in  querulous 
whispers  throughout  the  great  Christian 
slums  of  our  home  cities  is  somehow  not 
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to  be  heard  among  the  Jews.  Amid  the 
squalor  and  filth  one  hears  always  the 
sound  of  merry  voices,  and  one  searches 
in  vain  for  the  sallow,  cadaverous  face 
that,  in  Gentile  quarters  greets  the  visitor 
on  every  threshold  and  at  every  corner. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Jewish  ward  in 
Toronto,  or  Montreal,  or  Halifax,  or  Win- 
nipeg or  Vancouver,  is  essentially  youth- 
ful. On  one  side  of  the  road,  beneath 
the  green  oasis  of  a  straggling  chestnut, 
picture  the  hawker's  barrow  of  mixed,  un- 
tempting  goods.  By  it,  squatted  on  the 
dusty  pavement,  apparently  owned  by  no 
one  and  hopelessly  lost  amid  the  throng 
of  children,  is  a  long-haired  infant  of 
three,  watching  the  scene  with  wide-eyed 
understanding.  It  is  not  a  clean  child — 
it  may  well  be  a  grimy  one ! — but  it  looks- 
strong  and  healthy  under  the  accumulat- 
ed coating  of  earth.  Slowly  the  crowds 
gather:  the  gay  young  Jewess  with  the 
painted  cheeks  and  the  immaculate  dress 
hob-nobs  with  her  incongruous  neighbors, 
for  in  this  part  of  the  city,  at  any  rate, 
there  is  no  ungentle  class  distinction.  All 
are  brothers  and  sisters — from  the  tiniest 
mite  in  the  gutter  to  the  dark-eyed  hawker 
himself,  and  from  the  bearded  curio  deal- 
er to  the  cross-eyed  fishwife,  who  blinks 
all  day  from  her  seat  under  the  awning 
at  the  corner  shop. 

In  these  day,  when  so  much  is  said  and 
written  on  the  subject  of  city  health  en- 
\dronment,  the  modes  and  customs  of 
such  people  contradict  almost  all  our 
theories  of  health  and  hygiene.  The  Jew- 
ish nation  has,  for  over  three  thousand 
years,  'witnessed  the  rise  and  the  decay 
of  the  great  empires;  they  have  sustained 
blows  and  injuries,  and  can  scarcely  be 
denied  the  crown  of  martyrdom;  and  to- 
day, in  squalor  and  poverty,  thousands  of 
Jews  thrive  and  multiply  where  the  Gen- 
tiles of  the  same  conditions  of  life  are 
ravaged  by  disease  and  degeneracy. 

During  the  last  epoch  the  Jews,  though 
a  people  to  themselves,  have  dragged  along 
with  the  rush  of  constantly  changing  con- 
ditions. The  way  has  not  been  easy  for 
them,  by  any  means.  They  have  been 
restricted  in  their  trades,  handicapped  by 
special  taxations,  confined  to  the  dampest, 
foulest,  and  most  wretched  quarters  of  our 
cities,  and  yet  the  record  shows  us  that  the 
death  rate  among  them  at  the  present  day 
is  lower  than  among  Christians!     In  the 


next  decade,  while  the  poor  live  on  in 
happy  anticipation  of  old  age  pensions, 
and  the  rich  are  afraid  to  die  on  account 
of  the  heavy  death  duties,  we  may  perhaps 
hope  for  a  brighter  outlook,  but  for  the 
time  being  we  are  forced  to  regard  the 
downtrodden  Jew  as  our  superior  in  healtli 
and  longevity. 

In  the  city  of  Manchester,  according  to 
statistics  taken  six  years  ago,  the  death 
rate  among  Christian  children  under  five 
years  of  age  was  fourteen  per  cent ;  among 
Jewish  children,  ten  per  cent.  It  has 
been  stated,  and  I  believe  with  accuracy, 
that  the  average  Jew  lives  eight  years 
longer  than  the  average  Christian.  "  Ac- 
cording to  data  taken  in  Berlin,  among 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  19  per 
cent,  of  the  Gentile  children  die  during 
their  first  year,  and  14  per  cent,  among 
the  Jews,  while  of  the  destitute  and  un- 
cared-for children  under  one  j^ear,  35  per 
cent  among  the  Christians  and  33  per 
cent,  among  the  Jews — showing  that  even 
the  Jewish  infant  is  better  able  to  survive 
privation  than  the  Christian  infant. 

Certainly  it  seems  that  the  promise  of 
good  health  and  long  life  as  given  by 
Moses  has  followed  his  people  through 
their  many  wanderings.  The  scarcity  of 
disease  among  the  Jews — their  apparent 
safety  in  the  midst  of  devastating  epi- 
demics, has  often  been  a  subject  of  com- 
ment. Towards  certain  diseases  they  are 
almost  immune.  The  only  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  some  racial  pecuUarity 
exists  in  the  Jew  that  gives  him  a  greater 
power  to  resist  disease  than  is  possessed 
by  the  Gentile. 

The  Jews  have  at  all  times  been  an  ex- 
clusive people;  pride  of  race  and  con- 
tempt of  the  Gentiles  around  them  has 
distinguished  them  since  the  days  when 
they  warred  with  the  Amalekites.  But 
what  power  is  it  that  has  kept  the  Jewish 
people  together — that  has  enabled  them  to 
remain  an  exclusive  people  in  spite  of 
the  many  changes  to  which  thev  have 
been  subjected?  It  cannot  be  that  the 
root  of  their  nationality  is  in  their  king- 
dom, which  they  left  "^  so  long  ago,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  in  their  religion — in 
the  Mosaic  Law,  which  they  have  carried 
with  them  throughout  all  their  wander- 
ings. It  is  this  code  of  laws  that  makes 
the  distinction  between  .Jew  and  Chris- 
tian, and  therefore  it  is  in  the  relation 
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of  this  law  to  health  that  one  must  look 
for  enlightenment. 

Moses  was  evidently  well  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  health  and  hygiene. 
When  he  drew  up  his  code  of  divine  in- 
structions, he  wisely  embodied  the  health 
directions,  so  that  the  conscientious  Jew 
carries  out  his  obligations  to  God  and 
himself  with  equal  sanctity.  He  con- 
siders it  a  religious  offence  to  eat  fresh 
meat  containing  blood,  for  the  Law  said 
that  "of  the  blood  thereof  which  is  life 
thereof  shall  ye  not  eat." 

In  a  Jewish  slaughter-house  every  ani- 
mal is  killed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
veins  and  arteries  are  completely  drained, 
this  being  carried  out  with  extreme  care 
and  skillfulness,  and  by  men  who  are 
practically  examined  before  being  allowed 
to  undertake  the  task.  The  meat  is  then 
subjected  to  a  minute  examination  under 
the  Shechite  Board,  and  if  the  least  sus- 
picion of  disease  be  found  it  is  condemn- 
ed. Out  of  twelve  beasts  killed  in  Toronto 
as  many  as  six  have  been  laid  aside  as 
unfit  for  consumption,  aud  this  condemn- 
ed meat,  it  is  noteworthy  to  add,  ultimate- 
ly found  its  way  to  the  Gentile  market. 

Disease  germs,  as  everybody  knows, 
may  be  introduced  into  the  body  by  vari- 
ous means.  They  may  be  inhaled  into  the 
lungs;  they  may  find  their  way  directly 
into  the  blood  by  means  of  a  wound  or 
an  abrasion  in  the  skin,  such  as  a  burn 
or  scratch;  or  they  may  be  taken  into  the 
stomach  with  the  food.  The  blood  may 
contain  disease  germs  long  before  any  in- 
ternal or  external  signs  of  disease  become 
visible,  and  these  germs  may  multiply  in 
the  blood  without  any  immediate  injury 
to  the  health.  Disease  microbes  have  a 
wonderful  power  of  survival.  They  may 
be  cooked — some  of  them — they  may  be 
dried  up  or  saturated,  and  yet  retain  their 
vital  properties. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Jew  is 
just  as  susceptible  to  the  attack  of  these 
germs  as  the  Gentile.  He  is  just  as  likely 
to  inhale  them  into  his  lungs,  or  to  in- 
troduce them  into  his  blood  by  contact 
with  an  unclean  body,  and  with  exactly 
the  same  results.  But  he  is  not  so  likely 
to  introduce  them  into  his  stomach  with 
the  food  that  he  eats,  for  the  total  prohi- 
bition of  the  use  of  blood  obviously  re- 
duces the  danger.  Therefore  the  Jew  who 
conforms  to  the  Mosaic  Law  stands  a  bet- 


ter chance  of  escaping  blood  diseases  than 
those  who  do  not  bind  themselves  by  such 
restrictions. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt  that  diseases  of  this  sort 
may  be  contracted  in  man  by  eating  the 
flesh  of  infected  animals.  Several  vari- 
eties of  anthrax,  and  especially  tubercu- 
losis, can  be  transmitted  from  the  beast 
to  the  stomach  of  a  man  almost  as  readily 
as  from  beast  to  beast.  Some  years  ago 
the  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
south  of  England  went  up  with  leaps  and 
bounds,  due,  it  was  said  later,  to  eating 
the  flesh  and  drinking  the  milk  of  tuber- 
culous cattle.  That  the  milk  supply 
should  become  contaminated  was,  it  can 
be  imagined,  a  very  sad  business  for  the 
many  hundreds  of  little  children  that  were 
solely  reliant  on  the  milk  supply  for 
nourishment.  Yet  milk  is  a  great  bearer 
of  disease,  and  in  spite  of  the  care  and 
precaution  exercised  by  our  up-to-date 
dairies,  a  certain  amount  of  risk  from  this 
source  is  inevitable. 

Here  again  we  find  the  Jew  greatly  ex- 
empt from  danger.  Every  Jewish  child, 
for  a  considerable  time  after  its  birth,  is 
fed  on  its  natural  food.  Not  only  does 
this  practice  tend  toward  better  health 
among  infants,  but  it  also  renders  the  in- 
fant population  immune  from  such  di- 
seases as  may  be  picked  up  from  food  con- 
taining latent  diseases,  or  food  that  may 
have  become  contaminated  through  con- 
tact with  the  air.  This  explains  then,  the 
scarcity  of  blood  diseases  among  the  Jews, 
and  as  these  diseases  carry  off  something 
like  10  per  cent,  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion, the  Jewish  death  rate  is  reduced  al- 
most proportionately. 

The  Jews  are  certainly  a  prolific 
people.  At  one  time,  in  Austria,  no  Jew 
was  allowed  to  marrj^  except  by  Imperial 
consent.  Only  the  eldest  son  of  a  family 
was  permitted  to  found  a  family  of  his 
own,  but  in  spite  of  this  restraint  they 
managed  to  increase,  and  the  Ghetti  of 
that  country  were  veritable  hives.  Nearly 
every  Jew  we  meet  is  a  member  of  a  large 
family.  His  father  and  mother  and 
grandfather  were  also  members  of  large 
families.  Neither  did  his  fathers  endeavor 
in  any  way  to  prevent  this  increase. 
Neither  will  he.  This  also  may  be  a 
reason  for  the  exceptional  good  health 
of  these  people,  for  it  is  believed  by  many 
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medical  authorities  that  any  impedance 
placed  upon  the  increase  of  population 
has  an  ill  effect  upon  the  generations  that 
come  lat€r, 

Canada  to-day  contains  70,000  Jews; 
Montreal,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg  alone 
accounting  for  51,000.  True  it  is  that 
the  wards  of  these  cities  bring  home  to 
us  the  ancient  truth  that  a  people  who 
have  no  history  are  the  happiest  people. 
Yet  these  Jews  are  the  same  Jews  at  heart 
as  those  who,  long  ago,  journeyed  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.  They  have  not  broken 
caste;  from  a  national  standpoint  it  is 
their  mission  to  work  out  their  self-dis- 
ciphne,  and  to  overcome  or  restrain  their 
selfish  desires. 

Their  characteristic  precaution  with  re- 
gard to  matters  of  health  is  shown  us  by 
their  abstinence  from  the  use  of  alcohol. 
The  Jews  love  wine  and  drink  it  freely, 
but  never  does  one  hear  the  sad  family 
story  of  downfall,  misery,  and  ultimate 
ruin  through  intemperance  that  one  hears 
among  the  Gentiles.  Even  in  the  lowest 
wards  and  Ghetti  we  may  search  in  vain 
for  the  sodden,  drink-warped  face  of  the 
habitual  inebriate.  As  a  result,  not  only 
are  there  fewer  deaths  from  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  and  other  diseases  occurring 
as  a  direct  result  of  dipsomania,  but  the 
deep-seated  diseases  that  occur  among  the 
children  of  inebriate  parents  are  propor- 
tionately scarce.  It  is  possibly  also  on  ac- 
count of  their  temperance  that  venereal 
diseases  are  less  common  among  Jews  than 
among  the  Gentile  races.  But  this,  more 
likely,  is  due  to  their  clannishness,  which 
protects  them  from  the  many  varieties  of 
disease  that  could  only  be  communicated 
from  some  foreign  source. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Jew 
never  drinks  milk  or  eats  butter  at  the 
same  meal  as  he  eats  meat.  At  breakfast, 
for  instance,  either  he  leaves  meat  entire- 
ly alone,  or  else  he  drinks  his  coffee  black 
and  uses  dripping  instead  of  butter,  so 
as  not  to  mix  the  meat  and  the  milk. 
Moreover,  a  dish  that  is  used  for  greasy 
foods  is  used  for  that  purpose  exclusively, 
and  likewise  a  meat  dish  is  used  for  meats 
exclusively,  and  never  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  such  items  of  diet  as  milk, 
cheese  and  butter.  This  is  one  of  the 
laws  laid  down  by  Moses,  though  what 
reason  Moses  had  in  mind  when  he  made 
it  is  quite  obscure.    We  can  see  no  possible 


reason  why  meat  and  milk  should  not  be 
taken  together,  but  evidently  Moses  was 
under  the  impression  that  such  a  "mix- 
ture" was  harmful. 

That  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  is 
a  condition  that  no  respectable  Christian 
child  is  given  an  opportunity  of  forget- 
ting, and  nowadays  a  substantial  fortune 
is  ever  awaiting  the  man  who  can  bring 
out  some  new  cleansing  material  that  pos- 
sesses a  distinctive  feature.  Our  bill-boards 
are  covered  with  advertisements  setting 
forth  the  virtues  of  various  soaps,  bath 
purifiers,  and  nursery  requisites,  and  yet, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this,  a  London  physi- 
cian has  recently  written  a  book  on  the 
perils  of  too  much  washing.  Why  soap 
is  bad  for  the  baby  he  clearly  sets  forth  in 
his  volume,  and  possibly  the  Jewish 
mother  is  aware  of  this  danger,  and  dis- 
creetly dismisses  the  sinister  wash-tub 
from  her  list  of  household  necessities. 

To  return  to  statistics  —  other  data, 
showing  the  difference  in  the  number  of 
deaths  from  various  causes,  brings  the 
facts  before  us  that  out  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  suicides  through  domestic  in- 
felicity, only  twenty-five  were  Jews.  From 
the  drug  habit  and  other  nervous  affec- 
tions, out  of  fifty-three  deaths  among 
Christians  and  Jews,  only  five  belonged 
to  the  latter.  The  habit  of  temperance 
among  the  Jews,  amid  abundant  intem- 
perance, is  also  the  reason  why  typhus 
and  other  infectious  fevers  are  not  per- 
manent among  them  as  among  their  Gen- 
tile neighbors.  Even  during  terrific  epi- 
demics of  Black  Plague,  that  sometimes 
crept  like  consuming  fires  through  parts 
of  Europe,  the  Jew  showed  a  sUghtly  low- 
er death  rate  than  the  people  of  other  na- 
tionaHties. 

So  much  for  diseases,  but  we  have  yet 
one  other  great  reason  why  this  wonderful 
race  of  people  still  manage  to  hold  their 
own  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  The 
feehng  of  brotherhood  between  Jew  and 
Jew — the  ancient  tendency  to  cling  to- 
gether and  face  a  common  foe,  is  such  that 
no  old  and  decrepit  member  of  their  race 
is  allowed  to  sink  to  the  level  of  star^-ation. 
When  the  Jew  grows  old,  and  his  days 
of  active  service  are  ended,  he  is  cared  for 
by  his  people,  if  unable  to  support  him- 
self. In  the  same  way  a  Jewish  mother, 
if  unable  to  supply  the  means  wherewith 
to  provide  the  necessary  medical   atten- 
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dance,  is  cared  for  by  her  relatives,  or  if 
she  has  none,  by  her  neighbors  or  some 
charitable  brotherhood.  This  is  the  duty 
of  Jew  to  Jew,  performed  by  each  in  the 
knowledge  that  perhaps  he  or  she  will 
some  day  stand  in  need  of  succor. 

Without  doubt  the  Christian  poor  help 
each  other  in  the  same  way.  There  is 
greater  and  wider  charity  in  the  slums,  all 
the  world  over,  than  the  casual  observer 
is  led  to  think.  Yet  only  too  often  the 
Christian  poor,  emerging  from  a  severe 
illness  and  still  in  a  state  of  convalescence, 
take  exposures  and  contract  new  illnesses, 
or  sink  into  a  pitiable  condition  of  per- 
manent ill-health.  Whereas  the  Jew  is 
nursed  back  to  complete  strength  by  those 
who  have  made  themselves  responsible. 

Thus,  in  summing  up,  we  have  four 
great  reasons  which  may  account  for  the 
better  health  among  Jews  than  among 
Christians.  Firstly,  the  flesh  they  eat  is 
carefully  selected  and  they  abstain  from 
the  use  of  blood,  and  thus  greatly  reduce 
the  risk  of  contracting  blood  diseases. 
Secondly  they  abstain  from  the  intemper- 
ate use  of  alcohol,  and  consequently  are 
stronger  constitutionally,  are  less  subject- 


to  the  various  infectious  fevers  that  may 
be  caused  or  enhanced  by  intemperance. 
Thirdly  the  Jewish  children  are  reared  on 
their  natural  food,  and  thus  escape  the 
danger  that  must  accompany  the  practice 
of  artificial  feeding.  Lastly,  the  Jew  is 
charitable  to  his  neighbor. 

Our  Gentile  hygienic  arrangements 
are  as  near  perfect  as  possible.  But  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  this  state  of  affairs 
did  not  exist  a  hundred  years  ago.  We, 
as  a  people,  are  only  beginning  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  our  improved  systems,  whereas 
the  Law  of  Moses,  as  followed  to-day,  has 
been  observed  by  the  Jewish  people  since 
the  time  of  the  Old  Testament.  Genera- 
tion after  generation  the  Jews  although 
perhaps  neglecting  "the  outside  of  the 
plates"  have  nursed  their  health,  built  up 
their  constitutions,  and  kept  themselves 
clean  from  the  diseases  that  have  blasted 
an(i  undermined  the  strength  of  other 
nationalities.  Hence  the  Jew  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  blindly  following  the  Mosaic  Law 
of  his  forefathers  in  the  squalid,  over- 
crowded ward,  is  safer  from  sickness  than 
the  wealthy  Christian  or  aristocratic  an- 
cestry to  whom  the  very  thoughts  of  such 
an  environment  suggests  disease. 


a 


iWOMAN'S  glance,  like  a  lighthouse,  often  illumines  a 
t^g'-^L^J  dangerous  course. 


ORLDLY  success  is   the  degree   by   which   we   can 
discount  the  rest  of  humanity. 
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By 
W.  Carey  Wonderly 


BRUCE,  immaculately  groomed,  a 
cigarette  between  his  lips,  came  off 
the  pier  and  started  up  the  Board- 
walk toward  his  hotel.  It  was  a  delicious- 
ly  cool,  starlit  night,  with  salt  air  blow- 
ing straight  from  Sie  ocean.  He  hummed 
the  chorus  of  a  song  the  band  had  played, 
and  walked  without  haste,  enjoying  the 
scene  to  its  utmost. 

A  dozen  paces  on,  a  girl  in  white  looked 
in  his  eyes  and  smiled.  Off  came  Bnice's 
hat,  and  he  hurried  to  her  side,  only  to 
stop,  nonphissed,  when  he  saw  her  face 
plainly  in  the  glare  of  an  arc-light.  She 
was  young,  very  pretty,  and  simply  yet 
t^tefully  dressed,  but  Bruce  was  sure  he 
had  never  seen  her  before. 

"I  beg  your  pardon — I'm  afraid  I've 
made  a  mistake,"  he  apologized. 

"I'm  afraid  I've  made  a  mistake,"  an- 
swered the  girl,  with  a  ghost  of  a  smile. 
''I  thought  you  were — ^somebody  else." 

"Oh,  then,  you  did  speak  I"  cried  Bruce. 
"I  thought  perhaps  I  dreamed  it." 

"I — half-nodded,  smiled,"  she  said. 

"Are  you  expecting  some  one?  May  I 
be  of  any  sen-ice?"  Bruce  asked. 

She  hesitated,  gave  him  a  Httle  glance 
out  of  the  tail  of  her  eye,  then  flushed 
scarlet. 

"I— I'm  aU  right,"  she  said.  "Don't 
mind  me.  Yes,  I'm  expecting  a — a 
friend.  I  don't  know  why  she  doesn't 
come.    What  time  is  it,  please?" 

"It's  five  minutes  to  eleven,"  Bruce  said, 
showing  her  his  watch. 

She  nodded  her  thanks  prettily,  and 
pushed  several  straj-  locks  of  hair  into 
place  with  a  quaint,  foreign  gesture  of 
her  ringless  hand.  The  gesture  seemed 
familiar  to  Bruce.  He  glanced  at  her 
again.  No,  he  had  never  seen  the  giri 
before. 


"It  was  unwise  of  your  friend  to  leave 
you  here  alone  like  this,"  he  ventured 
presently. 

She  moved  uneasily. 

"Oh,  I'm  aU  right,"  she  said  again,  and 
he  noticed  that  she  spoke  with  a  sUght 
accent.  "Rose  had  a  headache,  so  she 
went  across  to  the  drug-store.  I  didn't  go 
with  her,  because  I  love  it  here — the  ocean 
and  the  air  and  the  sky." 

"It  is  jolly,"  he  responded,  with  a 
wholesome  smile.  "Do  you  know,  often 
I've  sat  up  until  daybreak,  in  one  of  those 
pavilions,  just  watching  the  sea.  I  can't 
get  enough  of  it,  somehow." 

She  shaded  her  eyes  with  one  hand  and 
looked  out  across  the  water.  Then,  with  a 
sigh  and  a  slight  raising  of  her  shoulders, 
she  turned  and  faced  him. 

"May  I  ask  you  the  time  again?  Rose 
is  fearfully  long." 

It  was  five  minutes  past  the  hour,  and 
the  giri  bit  her  lips  as  she  leaned  slightly 
forward  to  see  the  watch  in  his  hand. 

"I  wonder,"  she  smiled  presently,  "if 
her  head  has  become  worse  and  she  has 
gone  home.  That  would  be  unlike  Rose, 
but  she  was  suffering  terribly." 

"Would  you  like  to  walk  over  to  the 
drug-store  and  ask  if  they've  seen  her?" 
questioned  Bruce. 

"No-o;  I'd  better  not  leave  here,  I 
think,"  she  answered.  "If  she  should 
come  back  and  find  me  gone " 

She  beat  her  hands  together  softly  with 
a  sort  of  unconsciousness,  and  began  anx- 
iously to  watch  the  passers-by.  All  that 
was  best  within  Bruce — and  he  was  a 
clean  boy  withal — rose  up  in  protection 
of  this  girl,  and  he  glared  savagely  at  the 
men  who  looked  her  way  and  smiled. 

Ten  minutes  passed  in  silence.  "Rose" 
did  not  return.     Bruce  noticed  that  his 
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companion's  hair  was  simply  done,  and 
that  her  white  frock  was  girlish  and  pret- 
ty. Altogether,  she  was  charming  and 
wholesome-looking.  There  was  likewise  a 
piquant  charm  about  her  voice:  she  ac- 
cented certain  words  in  a  quaint,  pretty 
way,  and  her  gestures  were  foreign — yet 
familiar. 

"What  time  is  it  now?"  she  asked  sud- 
denly, after  a  long  silence. 

"It  is  twenty  minutes  past  eleven,"  he 
answered. 

She  moved  away  from  the  railing,  a 
tiny  fold  between  her  brows. 

"I  must  go,"  she  announced.  "It  is 
quite  late.     Rose  must  have  gone  home." 

"Please!" 

If  Bruce  had  noticed,  she  had  dropped 
her  accent  and  had  grown  very  pale.  She 
clasped  her  hands,  but  her  gesture  was 
home-grown, 

"I  think  myself  she  must  have,"  Bruce 
said  in  turn. 

The  girl  nodded  and  gave  him  a  little 
smile. 

"Yes.  Then  I  will  go  myself.  Thanks 
and — good-night." 

"Stop — you  must  let  me  get  you  a 
chair!"  he  cried,  detaining  her. 

She  made  a  grimace. 

"Never!    I  detest  rolling-chairs." 

"Then  you  must  let  me  walk  with  you." 

She  drew  herself  up  and  frowned. 

"I  do  not  know  you,"  she  said.  Then, 
with  a  smile  and  quite  graciously:  "You 
are  kind,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  I  have 
only  a  short  distance  to  go — my  hotel  is 
just  down  that  avenue.  But  I  thank  you. 
Good-night  again." 

But  Bruce  was  determined. 

"You  can't  go  home  alone!"  he  cried. 
''Why,  it  is  getting  very  late — you  don't 
understand.  I  take  it  you  are  a  foreigner 
forgive  me,  but  your  voice,  your  gestures. 
If  not  a  European,  you  are  certainly 
Europe-bred;  and,  frankly,  it  is  not  safe 
for  you  to  go  about  alone  here  after  dark." 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  she  said  scornfully, 
and  the  accent  was  most  marked. 

"Still,  I  must  insist " 

"No!" 

"You  don't  understand " 

"I'd  rather  you  wouldn't." 

"But  I  must.  I  shouldn't  feel  right  let- 
ting you  go  off  this  way  by  yourself.  Oh, 
don't  misunderstand  my  motive,  please. 
I — I  am  thinking  of  you.     It  is  because 


your  friend  doesn't  understand  that  she 
has  gone  home  without  you.  I  simply 
can't  let  you  go  by  yourself." 

"Please!  You  are  good,  but — I  must 
go  alone/'  she  repeated. 

Bruce  took  her  arm  and  piloted  her 
across  the  Boardwalk  to  the  avenue  she 
had  indicated. 

"I  will  go  with  you  to  the  steps  of  your 
hotel.  I  shouldn't  feel  right  if  I  didn't. 
It's  perfectly  all  right.  This  is  the  Ameri- 
can way,  you  know." 

She  went  first  white,  then  red.  One 
moment  her  head  was  on  fire;  the  next, 
she  was  shivering.  She  hung  heavily  on 
Bruce's  arm. 

"What  is  the  name  of  you  hoi  el?"  he 
asked,  as  they  left  the  Boardwalk  and 
turned  down  the  avenue. 

She  moistened  her  lips  with  her  tongue, 

"The  Avona,"  she  said,  almost  in  a 
whisper, 

"Eh?  I  beg  your  pardon — what  name 
did  you  say?"  he  asked  quickly. 

And  she  repeated,  this  time  distinctly 
and  with  a  sort  of  helplessness:  "Avona." 

He  nodded,  and  they  walked  briskly 
down  between  the  two  rows  of  hotels  and 
cottages.  The  girl  breathed  more  freely, 
and  she  repeated  the  gesture  of  smoothing 
back  her  hair  with  her  hand. 

The  Avona  was  at  the  end  of  the  ave- 
nue. It  was  a  moderately  large  house, 
with  verandas,  and  a  bright  electric  light 
above  the  door.  Several  girls  hung  over 
the  porch-rail;  others  talked  with  young 
men  along  the  sidewalk. 

Bruce  pulled  his  hat  a  little  over  his 
face  when  the  girl  stopped  at  the  steps. 

"It's — rather  nice  here,  and  convenient 
— near  the  beach,"  she  said  apologetically. 
"I've  been  here  three  months." 

"You're  fortunate,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  am  I  not?"  she  smiled. 

A  little  awkward  silence  followed.  Two 
girls  passed  up  the  steps,  and  one  nodded 
and  said,  "Hello,  Nora."  On  the  porch  a 
girl  was  humming  a  song  about  a  gentle- 
man called  "Cutey"  and  a  lady  who  was 
anxious  to  learn  who  tied  his  cravat. 
.Brace's  companion  listened  and  frowned. 

Suddenly  she  turned  as  if  to  go  in.  The 
girls  on  the  sidewalk  had  parted  with 
their  friends  and  run  up  the  steps  to  the 
porch  with  grins,  nods,  and  "hellos."  The 
girl  had  returned  none  of  them,  however. 
She  looked  angry  and  sullen. 
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"I  must  go  in,"  she  said,  at  last.  "Good- 
night, and  thank  you.  But  it  wasn't 
necessary.    I  wish — you  hadn't" 

"I  feel  better  now  that  I  know  you  have 
reached  home  safely,"  he  told  her. 

"Still — I  didn't  want  you  to,"  she  said. 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  then,  with  a 
•quick  glance  at  him,  she  drew  back  into 
the  shadow.  But  Bruce  had  seen  her  face. 
It  was  hot  and  red  and  miserable. 

"Listen,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "I'm  not 
what  you  thought — that's  why  I  didn't 
want  you  to  come  home  w4th  me.  You 
thought  I  was — different,  at  first,  didn't 
you? — a  gentlewoman.  But  I'm  not.  This 
is  the  Avona  Cottage.  There  are  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  girls  who  live  here, 
and  they  all  work  at  the  Queensbury- 
Ranelagh.    I'm  a  waitress." 

She  stopped,  and  there  was  a  sob  in  her 
voice.  Quicklj^  Bruce  realized  that  a  world 
rested  on  his  next  words.  He  said  very 
quietly : 

"Well,  what  has  that  to  do  with  vou 
and  me?" 

"I  thought^ — I  didn't  know,"  she  gasp- 
ed. Then,  fiercely:  "It's  no  disgrace.  I'm 
not  ashamed  of  it.  I'm  earning  an  honest 
hving,  ain't  I?  I'm  a  hello  girl  in  Philly 
in  the  winter,  but  I've  always  wanted  to 
come  here — for  a  long  time,  I  mean — and 
there  was  no  other  way.  I  get  five  dollars 
a  week  and  my  board — everv'thing's  fine, 
too.  And  tips,  of  course.  They  are  never 
less  than  a  dollar  a  day — often  more.  It's 
no  disgrace  being  a  waitress.  Of  course 
my  people  didn't  want  me  to  come  here, 

but- And  I've  lots  of  pretty  clothes. 

This  dress  is  just  like  one  I  saw  Billie 
Burke  have  on  the  other  night.  Not  im- 
ported, and  the  material  is  not  so  fine 
maybe,  but  it's  good  and  in  splendid 
taste — I  know  that  much.  I'm  all  the 
time  studying  the  people  in  the  dining- 
room.  Why,  even  you  spoke  of  my  ac- 
cent and  my  gestures!  Foreign,  Europe- 
bred!  I've  never  been  a  hundred  miles 
from  home  in  my  hfe.  But  I've  watched 
people.  I've  got  a  black  dress — black  and 
cHnging,  wdth  a  train — and  when  I  put  it 
on  and  sit  down,  I  look  like  a  very  tall, 
very  sHm  woman — and  I'm  not  at  all. 
You  know  who  I  mean — that  Russian 
actressr—thafs  it!  Well,  I've  waited  on 
her,  and  hstened  and  watched  all  the  time. 
That  gesture  is  hers,  and  the  accent. 
When  she  found  out  my  name  is  Nora, 


she  was,  oh,  so  sweet  to  me  1  She  likes  the 
name,  she  says.  I  never  did — until  I 
learned  she  was  crazy  about  it.  All  her 
friends  talk  to  her  about  her  Nora.  .  .  . 
Of  course  it's  not  as  genteel  as  being  in 
an  office,  but  the  pay's  good,  and  they 
treat  you  grand.  It's  no  disgrace — it's  no 
disgrace !" 

"No,  it's  no  disgrace,"  answered  Bruce 
gravely.  "That  is  not  where  j^ou  made  a 
mistake." 

"Where,  then?"  she  flashed. 

"When  vou  smiled  at  me  on  the  Board- 
walk," he"^  told  her.  "You  did,  didn't 
you?" 

"Ye-es." 

"Why?" 

She  turned  upon  him  fiercely,  and 
again  the  sob  rose  passionately  in  her 
voice. 

"It  was  only  fun — a  girl's  got  to  have 
some  fun,  hasn't  she?  I  didn't  mean  any 
harm.  And  I  can  take  care  of  myself — 
well,  yes.  .  .  .  Here  I  am;  I've  got 
nice  clothes,  and  I  know  how  to  act,  how 
to  behave  myself.  My  manners  are  better 
than  many  persons'  I  wait  on  at  the 
Queensbury-Ranelagh.  I  want  to  go  out, 
to  have  a  little  fun,  with — with  nice  men 
— that's  it.  Nice  men.  ...  I  know 
plenty  of — waiters  and  chauffeurs  and 
clerks.  I  don't  like  them,  don't  want 
them.  They  all  have  red  hands,  comb 
their  hair  wrong,  and  wear  impossible 
neckties.  I — I  like  you,"  she  confided 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  childlike  naivete. 
"You're  not  so  good-looking  as  Joe,  may- 
be, but  your  clothes — the  way  you  wear 

them,  the  way  you  talk,  walk,  act 1 

I  don't  like  the  other  sort,  although  Joe 
is  kind  and  thoughtful.  He's  a  book- 
keeper. That's  better  than  a  waiter,  isn't 
it?" 

"If  he's  a  good  bookkeeper,  yes,"  said 
Bruce. 

"H'm,  Joe's  ever  so  clever,"  she  return- 
ed. 

"Well,  if  he's  kind  and  thoughtful  and 

clever Look    here,    what    do    you 

want?"  asked  he,  almost  roughly. 

"He  wears  red  ties  and  purple  socks," 
she  said  slowly.  "Of  course  he's  nice,  but 
— why  doesn't  he  dress  like  you  do?  I 
want  to  go  around  with  nice  men.  I  see 
them  in  the  dining-room,  notice  what 
they  wear  just  as  1  do  what  the  women 
wear,   and   they've  spoiled  me  for  Joe's 
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kind.  ...  I  mean  no  wrong.  And 
honestly,  before  to-night,  I  never  smiled 
at  a  man  I  didn't  know.  But  I  looked  so 
nice,  and  I  thought,  all  of  a  sudden,  how 
lovely  it  would  be  to  go  rolling  up  the 
Boardwalk,  in  a  chair,  with  a  man  like 
you — your  sort,  you  know.  So — so  I 
smiled.  I  meant  no  harm.  I  wouldn't 
even  have  got  out  of  the  chair.  .  .  . 
And  I  hadn't  meant  for  you  to  bring  me 
home  here,  because  then  you'd  know  just 
what  I  am.  Some  people  look  down  on  a 
waitress.     But  it's  no  disgrace!" 

Bruce  pulled  out  his  watch.  It  was 
a  quarter  to  twelve. 

"We'll  both  be  fined,"  he  said,  showing 
her  the  time.  "Look  here,  you've  been 
honest  with  me,  so  here  goes :  I  work,  I  am 
a  waiter,  at  the  Ashbourne." 

"No!" 

"Yes." 

"But  you  are — different,"  she  gasped. 

"I  work  in  the  dining-room,  and  I 
watch  people  the  same  as  you  do,"  Bruce 
explained  airily.  "Why  don't  you  take 
Joe  in  hand,  now? — show  him  how  to  get 
himself  together  decently.     You  know." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  said  slowly.  "And 
Joe's  a  clever  fellow,  too." 


"Do  it,"  he  urged. 

"Maybe  I  could."  Then,  in  wonder- 
ment: "You  a  waiter!  I'd  never  have 
guessed  it.  And  I've  known  dozens  of 
them.    You  look  like  Donald  Brian." 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  frowned  Bruce. 

"The  actor — he's  grand,"  she  explain- 
ed. 

Bruce  turned  to  go;  the  girl  started  up 
the  steps. 

"Fifteen  minutes  late,"  she  said,  with  a 
sigh,  "How  much  do  they  fine  you  at  the 
Ashbourne  for  coming  in  late?" 

He  started,  changed  color,  and  coughed 
behind  his  hand. 

"A  whole  lot — they're  robbers  up  there. 
Well,  good-night.  Try  your  hand  on  Joe, 
won't  you?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  will."  She  nodded  her 
head  and  smiled  at  him,     "Good-night." 

She  was  gone,  and  the  man  turned 
again  up  the  avenue  towards  the  cottage 
section, 

"Poor  little  thing,"  he  said.  He  took 
off  his  hat  and  let  the  cool  salt  air  soothe 
his  aching  head.  "I  hope  I've  turned  the 
trick — I  hope  so.     God! — fun!" 


ACROSS  THE  YEARS. 


Across  the  years  I  love  to  look  and  dream 
That  in  some  distant  country  all  our  own. 
Your  hand  will  find  its  warm  way  into  mine, 
For  one  long  moment,  as  we  stand  alone! 

That  your  deep  eyes  will  say  the  years  were  long. 
The  while  your  lips  are  trembling  silently. 
And  my  glad  heart  will  sing  like  mating  birds, 
A  half -forgotten,  sweet  old  melody! 

And  then,  together,  hand  in  hand,  we'll  bow 
With  reverent  heads,  beside  the  faded  flowers 
Of  other  days,  and  search  the  dear  remains 
For  lingering  life,  in  vows  of  vanished  hours! 

— Amy  E.  Campbell 


Millions ! 

By 

William  Banks,  Jr. 
Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Jeffreys 


t(  A  MILLION  population  for  Toronto 
X\in  1918!"  This  was  the  slogan 
adopted  by  enthusiastic  gentle- 
men at  a  meeting  held  in  Toronto  not 
long  ago  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
Publicity  Bureau.  On  the  day  following 
the  published  reports  of  the  meeting,  the 
newspapers  reported  a  revolting  fatal  stab- 
bing affray  among  Toronto  Italians;  the 
sentence  of  death  on  young  Edward  Jar- 
dine  at  Goderich,  for  a  particularly  brutal 
crime;  and  a  life  sentence  on  a  man  in 
the  same  town  for  beating  his  son  to 
death.  A  few  days  later  the  health  de- 
partment of  Toronto  started  on  a  crusade 
for  the  cleaning  up  of  the  city's  slums. 
At  the  same  time  discussions  were  in  pro- 
gress in  the  press  and  on  the  platform  over 
the  admission  of  negroes  from  the  United 
States  into  the  Canadian  Avest,  and  in  re- 
gard to  allegations  of  immorality  in  the 
schools  of  Ontario. 

Millions !  Yes.  Canada  has  need  of  and 
room  for  millions  of  people,  and  still 
more  millions  after  that  again.  But  what 
of  the  quality  of  the  millions? 

Is  it  sufficient  to  enact  stringent  laws 
and  make  brave  efforts  to  enforce  them 


with  a  view  to  keeping  out  undesirables — 
and  a  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task  it 
is  to  bar  out  all  that  should  be  refused 
admission?  Is  it  sufficient  to  have  period- 
ical cleanings-up  of  the  dark  and  dirty 
sections  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and 
raids  on  the  "foreign  section,"  and  the 
disarmament  of  the  occupants?  Is  not 
every  problem  of  civic  government  added 
to  by  the  increase  of  the  population,  and 
especially  of  the  foreign  population?  Is 
it  not  the  truth  that  for  every  thousand 
people  added  to  a  community  new  con- 
ditions and  situations  arise  that  require 
the  most  careful  handling  and  planning 
on  the  part  of  those  in  authority?  Is  it 
not  also  the  truth  that  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  average  citizen,  as  of  the 
average  civic  official,  is  to  muddle  along 
in  an  apathetic  "to-morrow- will-do"  sort 
of  a  style,  until  some  particularly  violent 
outrage  shocks  them  into  a  spurt  of  well- 
doing, bravely  maintained  for  a  while 
and  then  dropped  until  another  shock 
produces  another  spurt,  or  a  newspaper 
campaign  rushes  them  into  a  display  of 
activity  for  the  "public  weal"? 
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The  City  of  Toronto  will  have  a  niii- 
lion  people  soon  enough.  There  is  no 
need  for  a  systematic  campaign  to  get 
them.  They  will  come.  The  same  af)plies 
to  other  cities  and  towns  of  Canada.  Noth- 
ing short  of  a  calamity  beyond  the  power 
of  the  human  will  to  control  can  prevent 
the  continuance  of  the  prosperity,  the 
growth,  the  development  of  Canada.  "Mil- 
lions" will  come,  their  advance  guards  ai'' 
beginning  to  people  the  once  "silent 
places,"  and  to  crowd  into  the  settled  com- 
munities. We  want  them ;  but  do  we  want 
them  in  the  cities  and  towns,  while  rural 
Ontario  is  crying  for  help  to  sow  and  reap 
on  the  farms,  while  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
other  Maritime  Provinces  are  complaining 
that  they,  too,  need  agriculturists,  and 
while  the  West,  buoyant  and  young,  vigor- 
ous and  impatient  of  the  complaints  of 
the  East,  is  saying,  "We  have  room  for 
all  who  will  settle  on  the  land"? 

Vancouver,  too,  talks  of  getting  "a  mil- 
lion." Why?  Why  plan  for  "millions" 
in  the  cities?  The  millions,  let  it  be  re- 
peated, are  bound  to  come.  The  attrac- 
tion and  lure  of  the  cities  for  even  the 
native-born  has  long  passed  the  stage  of 
being  regarded  as  something  to  sorrow 
and  worry  over,  and  is  accepted  as  an  in- 
evitable tendency  in  all  countries.  A  cam- 
paign for  a  million  people  in  Toronto  or 
Vancouver  is  misplaced  and  unnecessary. 
The  all-important  question ;  the  vital  thing 
is  the  welfare  of  the  city  population  as  it 
stands  now.  To  plan  a  campaign  for  a 
"million"'  is  to  advertise  to  the  world  that 
a  million  people  are  wanted  and  wanted 
quickly ;  that  there  is  work  and  good  wages 
for  all.  It  is  a  standing  invitation  for 
many  who  otherwise  would  go  on  the 
land  that  there  are  golden  opportunities 
in  the  city.    It  is  like  screaming  from  the 


housetops,  "Come  one,  come  all,  prosperity 
and  wealth  are  here." 

Millions!  And  the  annual  report  of 
the  House  of  Industry  in  Toronto,  pre- 
sented at  a  meeting  held  during  April, 
showed  that  out  of  six  hundred  and  three 
Toronto  people  given  shelter  at  the  Way- 
farers' Lodge — a  department  of  the  house 
- — one-third  were  30  years  of  age  and  un- 
der. What  a  commentary  on  the  slogan 
"A  million   people  for  Toronto." 

The  vital  thing,  the  great  essential,  is 
that  the  city  dweller  shall  be  assured  of 
conditions  that  admit  of  decency  in  the 
home,  in  the  workshop  and  the  factory; 
playgrounds  and  good  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren ;  protection  from  outbreaks  of  dis- 
ease, whether  due  to  civic  apathy  and  of- 
ficial neglect,  or  to  causes  for  which  none 
are  to  blame.  Of  course,  in  many  cases 
it  is  true  that  with  everything  provided  in 
the  shape  of  model  homes,  factories  and 
workshops,  playgrounds  and  parks,  there 
would  still  be  an  altogether  large  part  of 
the  population  shiftless,  worthlesSj  crim- 
inal, undesirable  from  every  point  of  view. 
But  the  problem  of  dealing  with  such,  of 
setting  about  the  work  of  reformation,  will 
in  a  few  years  be  a  hundredfold  what  it 
would  be  if  proper  conditions  were  brought 
to  existence  now. 

It  is  not  a  million  population  that  To- 
ronto or  any  other  Canadian  city  needs. 
Although  the  real  estate  gambler  may  t^ll 
you  otherwise.  Municipal  courage  is  the 
first  need.  The  courage  to  admit  that 
there  is  squalor  and  misery,  crime  and 
vice,  and  that  there  is  congestion  of  popu- 
lation in  certain  sections;  courage  to  ad- 
mit that  there  are  houses  that  are  houses 
in  name  only,  and  not  fit  for  human  be- 
ings; and  to  admit  it  without  fear  of  how 
much  of  theirs  is  the  blame  for  munici- 


millions: 


o-t 


pal  degradation  and  human  suffering. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  municipal  courage 
that  dares  to  regard  the  municipality  as 
one  family  and  dares  to  recognize  and  face 
it5  duty  to  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  it. 

Away  off  in  New  Zealand  they  are  grap- 
pling with  such  questions  as  the  mental 
as  well  as  the  physical  fitness  of  the  immi- 
grants from  whatever  land  they  come. 
Every  immigrant  must  be  fit  in  body  and 
mind  before  he  can  enter  that  country. 
The  result  is  slow,  very  slow  growth  in 
population.  There  have  not  been  the 
same  fortunes  made  out  of  real  estate.  But 
they  are  getting  the  best.  And  this  also 
is  to  be  said  of  New  Zealand — and  many 
men  there  are  who  will  grieve  over  it--^ 
that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
women  has  been  a  great  aid  in  the  pass- 
ing of  laws  and  the  enactment  of  them, 
making  for  the  up-building  of  a  real 
democracy.  Perhaps  —  just  perhaps  — 
Canadian  men  are  not  able  to  grapple  with 
the  problems  of  civic  life,  which,  after  all, 
means  national  life,  or  perhaps  they  are 
ovelooking  them  because  they  do  not  ap- 
parently offer  a  wide  enough  field  for  their 
energies.  Can  it  be  that  there  is  not 
"kudos"  enough  in  just  being  a  plain, 
everyday  man.  who  would  prefer  to  do 
something  to  help  keep  his  city  clean — 
using  the  word  in  its  widest  possible  sense 
—even  if  his  help  consists  only  in  a  will- 
ingness to  pay  higher  taxes,  rather  than 
see  civic  services  starved?  The  fallacy  of 
a  low  tax  rate  more  often  than  not  means 
civic  neglect  and  not  civic  efficiency. 

A  milHon  people  in  1918!  Wouldn't 
it  be  better  if  Toronto  could  say,  "No,  we 
are  not  planning  for  a  million  people  in 
1918,  nor  at  any  other    time;    all    our 


energies,  all  our  effort-s  are  bent  upon  mak- 
ing Toronto  a  clean  city,  a  city  noted  for 
its  comparative  freedom  from  disease,  the 
comfort  of  its  people,  the  number  of  its 
playgrounds  and  breathing  places,  its 
small  percentage  of  criminals.  We  want 
our  growth  to  be  normal  and  natural,  we 
want  to  be  able  to  absorb  the  additions 
that  must  come  without  effort  on  our  part, 
other  than  that  which  is  inevitably  bound 
up  with  the  development  of  the  country 
and  the  multiplication  of  its  industrial 
enterprises.  We  would  sooner  be  noted  as 
a  city  where  everyone  has  a  chance  to  live 
with  reasonable  comfort,  than  the  city 
with  the  greatest  population  on  this  con- 
tinent or  in  the  world." 

And  what  applies  to  Toronto  applies  to 
every  other  Canadian  city  and  town.  The 
press  of  the  country  contains  an  almost 
daily  record  of  crime  from  them  all,  and 
all  too  often  the  particulars  include  men- 
tion of  "notorious  sections,"  or  sections  in 
which  foreigners  are  herded.  Not  that  the 
foreign  element  is  responsible  for  all  the 
crime  in  Canada.  Heaven  forbid  that 
such  an  assumption  should  be  even  toler- 
ated as  having  a  basis  in  fact.  The  native 
born  furnish  their  quota.  The  discussion 
on  the  immorality  in  the  schools  has 
shown  that  in  Ontario  at  any  rate  there 
are  men  and  women  courageous  enough 
to  admit  the  existence  of  a  grave  situation 
and  to  advance  suggestions  for  amelior- 
ation. No  man  or  woman  with  a  grain  of 
common  sense  but  knows  that  on  every 
side  the  Canadian-born  boy  and  girl  alike 
need  care  and  watchfulness,  and  offer  to 
the  parental  mind  the  most  perplexing 
problem  of  the  day.  To  keep  the  lad 
away  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
pool-room   and  the  gambling    resort,    to 
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train  the  girl  so  that  as  a  woman  she  shall 
be  pure  and  sweet  and  altogether  lovable, 
these  are  things  that  tax  the  mind  and 
heart  of  those  who  are  heads  of  families 
and  who  have  a  thought  for  more  than 
to-day.  Their  problems  and  burdens  will 
not  be  made  any  the  easier  by  campaigns 
for  ''millions"  of  population  and  nothing 
else. 

And,  after  all,  who  are  benefited  when 
a  city  of  say  three  hundred  thousand 
grows  to  a  population  of  a  million?  Is 
life  better  in  that  city?  No.  It  is  usually 
worse.  Is  air  cleaner,  or  food  cheaper, 
life  safer,  children  easier  taken  care  of  and 
better  educated?  No.  But  real  estate  values 
soar.  That  is  the  point,  land  values  go 
up  and  the  pioneers  of  the  city  may  turn 


over  their  holdings  at  a  profit — although 
it  is  more  than  rather  likely  that  the  real 
esta.te  speculators  benefit  most.  And  these 
real  estate  profits  are  all  very  well,  if  only 
in  their  eagerness  for  money  people  did 
not  forget  that  with  increased  population 
and  increased  wealth  comes  greater  civic 
and  personal  responsibility. 

Millions.  Certainly.  They  will  come. 
They  are  coming.  But  it  is  for  us  to  say 
now  whether  they  are  to  come  to  a  real 
land  of  promise,  to  a  chance  for  real  life 
and  liberty,  to  an  opportunity  for  real 
progress,  mental  and  material,  or  whether 
they  are  to  be  added  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  slums,  who  are  already  disgracing  a 
country  so  young,  so  gigantic;  a  country 
with  such  tremendous  potentialities. 


Tea  From  Japan 


By 


Edwin  L.  Sabin 


NOW,  that  was  a  very  nice  thing  for 
the  Smiths  to  do — to  remember  the 
Johnsons'  choice  and  to  send  back 
from  Japan  a  package  of  the  really  genu- 
ine superfine  tea.  It  arrived  by  Pacific 
express,  all  carefully  done  up  in  brown 
paper,  and  sealed,  and  bearing  strange, 
romantic  hieroglyphics  slashed  upon  it, 
evidently  with  a  camel-hair  brush. 

Johnson  himself  did  not  particularly 
fancy  tea,  but  ^Irs.  Johnson  did.  Tea  was 
her  drink.  His  was  coffee.  However,  for 
some  time  he  had  been  deciding  to  quit 
coft'ee — at  least  to  quit  having  more  than 
one  cup  a  day ;  and  now  the  receipt  of  this 
package  was  a  spur  to  his  resolution. 

When  he  got  home  that  evening  Mrs. 
Johnson  already  had  the  package  opened, 
and  had  sniffed  at  the  interior.  Inside  the 
several  thicknesses  of  brown  wrapping- 
paper  (Oriental  in  their  texture)  was 
more  paper,  crinkly  and  verv'^  Oriental, 
emblazoned  with  red  and  gilt  and  tied 
about  with  cord;  and  inside  this  second 
layer  was  a  square  wooden  box,  quite 
large,  with  paper  pastsed  tightly  upon  it 
— paper  bearing  mystical  figures  in  black ; 
and  inside  this  was  a  lining  of  heavy  foil 
or  tea-lead;  and  inside  this  was  the  Tea! 

No  letter  had  accompanied  the  tea;  but 
evidently  it  must  be  very  good  tea,  to  be 
thus  well-protect€d.  Of  course  it  w^as  very 
good  tea,  or  else  the  Smiths  would  not 
have  sent  it.  And  that  it  certainly  was 
very  good  tea  Mrs.  Johnson's  nose  told 
her,  as  she  sniffed. 

''Um-m-m  um-m-mf"  she  murmured 
luxuriously.  ''Perfectly  delicious!  Henry, 
do  smell  this  lovely  aroma." 

Mr.  Johnson  smelt,  nuzzling  a  few 
leaves  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  as  was 
correct. 


"Y'yes,"  he  pronounced.  "Very  fine. 
We  must  have  Roberts  over  to  sample 
this."^ 

"We  must  show  it  to  Joe,"  declared  his 
wife.  "What  do  vou  suppose  he  will 
say?" 

Roberts — Mr.  Roberts,  that  is — was  a 
friend,  and  a  connoisseur  in  matters  Ori- 
ental, having  collected  much  in  bric-a- 
brac  and  having  been  "over  there,"  to 
Japan  and  China,  three  times.  He  had 
a  wonderful  collection — so  wonderful  and 
valuable  that  it  was  kept  in  a  vault  under 
lock  and  key,  and  nobody  was  permittee* 
so  much  as  to  dust  it. 

Joe  was  not  a  connoisseur;  he  was  the 
imported  article  itself,  being  the  John- 
sons' house-boy,  "House-boy"  sounded 
imposing.  The  actual  status  of  Joe's  posi- 
tion in  the  household  was,  that  he  per- 
form as  much  of  the  domestic  drudgery 
was  as  compatible  with  earnest  attendance 
at  the  grammar-school.  He  usually  stud- 
ied rhetoric  while  doing  the  dishes — his 
book  propped  beside  his  pan;  and  cooking 
was  accomplished  to  the  sing-song  of  a 
reading  lesson. 

Mrs.  Johnson  carried  the  package,  with 
all  its  wrappings,  out  to  Joe,  in  the  kit- 
chen. Mr.  Johnson  listened  curiously  at 
the  door. 

Joe  was  paring  potatoes.  He  politely 
laid  aside  his  knife. 

"Oh,  Joe!"  proffered  Mrs.  Johnson  ben- 
evolently. "See  here!  Tea  from  Japan! 
Look!    Can  you  read  it?" 

She  spread  the  wrappers  upon  the  table. 
Joe  surveyed  them.  He  grinned,  show- 
ing white  teeth  and  red  gums.    He  bowed. 

"Yes,  t'anks.  It  say — I  cannot  tell  in 
English.     It  say  from   Tokio;   name  of 
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sellers  of  tea.  How  you  get  it,  if  you 
please?" 

''Some  friends  of  ours  who  in  Japan 
sent  it,  Joe,"  explained  Mrs.  Johnson 
kindly.  "It  is  straight  from  your  coun- 
try. We  will  have  some  to-night.  We 
will  not  drink  coffee  any  more.  You 
must  drink  it,  too.  It  is  very  fine  tea,  I 
understand." 

"Ver'  fine  tea,"  bowed  Joe. 

"I  suppose  you  will  know  how  to  pre- 
pare it,  Joe,"  pursued  Mrs.  Johnson. 
"Less  of  it  needs  to  be  used  than  of  com- 
mon tea.  That  is  what  I  have  heard.  The 
flavor  is  so  delicate." 

"Yes,  Missus  Ma'am,"  bowed  Joe. 
"T'ank  you.     Ver'  fine  tea.     I  s'all  do." 

"We  will  keep  it  just  as  it  is,  in  the 
pantry."  Mrs.  Johnson  dipped  in  with 
her  hand,  and  let  some  of  the  leaves  run 
fondly  through  her  fingers.  She  nibbled 
a  leaf  as  she  walked  away.  "Positively 
delicious,"  she  again  averred. 

Behind  her  exit  Joe  respectfully  hissed. 
With  her  out  of  the  way,  in  the  pantry 
he  investigated  the  package. 

"Coffee,  Henry,"  paraphrased  Mrs. 
Johnson,  at  dinner,  scrutinizing  the  con- 
tents of  her  tea-cup,  "is  only  coffee,  but  a 
cup  of  real  tea  is  tea.  Did  you  ever,  ever 
smell  or  taste  anything  so  superbly  deli- 
cate !  And  you  wanted  to  put  cream  into 
it!    The  idea!" 

"Er-r — tastes  like — Toucan,"  sampled 
Mr.  Johnson  sagely. 

He  had  in  mind  Oolong,  or  Gunpow- 
der, or  something  else;  but  Toucan  evolv- 
ed from  his  subconsciousness,  and,  al- 
though now  that  it  was  out  it  sounded 
reminiscent  of  a  bird,  he  let  it  stay. 

"It  is  special  chop,  of  course,"  com- 
mented Mrs.  Johnson.  "I  do  wish  that 
the  Smiths  had  written,  telling  us  all 
about  it." 

"Chop  suey,"  supplemented  her  hus- 
band. He  knew  at  once  that  in  this  he 
was  wrong;  and  he  was  prepared  to  pass 
it  as  a  joke.  But  his  wife  deliberated  a 
moment,  tasting  critically. 

"W'well,"  she  said,  "maybe.  I  did  not 
dream  that  you  knew  so  much  about  tea, 
Henry.  You've  always  been  such  a  cof- 
fee-drinker." 

"Oh,  I  have  drunk  tea,"  avowed  Mr. 
Johnson.  "And  I  was  in  the  commission 
business  once,  you  remember.  I  got  to  be 
quite  a  taster," 


"Do  have  another  cup.  It  can't  hurt 
you,  as  coffee  would,"  urged  his  wife  gen- 
erously. "They  say  you  can  drink  this 
high-grade  tea  all  day,  and  never  feel  any 
effect  except  a  mild  exhilaration." 

"I  will,  thank  you,"  acceded  her  hus- 
band. "You'll  make  quite  a  tea-drinker 
of  me,  my  dear,  if  you  can  furnish  me  a 
brand  like  this.  Usually,  tea  is  like  medi- 
cine.   But  this  is  bully." 

"Did  you  like  the  tea,  Joe?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Johnson  anxiously,  after  dinner. 

Joe  bowed. 

"Ver'  fine  tea,"  he  decreed.  "T'ank 
you.     I  drink  many  cup." 

Mrs.  Johnson  winced.  But,  after  all, 
there  seemed  a  great  plenty. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  out  of  the  city.  The 
Johnsons  arranged  to  give  a  "Japanese 
tea"  after  his  return,  at  which  he  and 
other  congenial  and  appreciative  spirits 
should  be  present.  For  it  was  quite  es- 
sential that  this  tea  from  Japan  should 
have  his  appraisal,  and  doubtless  it  would 
delight  his  very  soul. 

Meantime,  Mrs.  Johnson  entertained 
various  other  friends,  at  casual  afternoons ; 
and  one  and  all  they  pronounced  the  tea 
divine. 

However,  of  course  the  formal  presen- 
tation of  the  tea  to  the  local  world  was  to 
be  the  dinner — the  Roberts  dinner,  as  the 
Johnsons  began  to  term  it.  There  were 
fourteen  covers  laid;  this  appealing  to 
Mrs.  Johnson  as  a  combination  of  seven, 
which  was  the  Buddhist  sacred  number 
and  therefore  Japanese,  also.  Everything 
else  was  to  be  Japanese.  She  even  had 
bought  a  new  set  of  egg-shell  cups  and 
saucers,  in  Japanese  ware,  and  for  table 
decorations  she  ordered  chrysanthemums. 

The  twelve  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roberts;  the  Reverend  Mr.  Doggitt,  who 
had  been  a  missionary  to  Japan,  and  Mrs. 
Doggitt,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  China ; 
Mr.  Jamison,  city  librarian  and  an  auth- 
ority on  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  Mrs. 
Jamison;  Miss  Matthews,  whose  ancestors 
included  a  naval  officer  with  Perry,  open- 
er of  Japan;  Professor  Howard,  of  the 
Baptist  college,  instructor  in  Sanskrit; 
and  four  fillers,  to  whom  the  Johnsons 
were  especially  indebted. 

Joe  served,  in  Japanese  costume.  About 
this  there  had  been  a  little  difficulty. 
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"Joe,  at  the  dinner  to-morrow  night  I 
want  you  to  serve  in  Japanese  costume," 
had  said  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Joe  flushed,  and  bowed. 

"I  have  not  understan',''  he  answered. 

*'In  native  costume — in  your  own 
dress." 

''What  is  natif  cos-toom?  Why  not  my 
own  dress?  What  for  ever  other  person's 
dress?" 

''I  mean,  I  want  you  to  wear  Japanese 
dress — all  Japanese." 

''Dress,"  repeated  Joe.  "Dress.  What 
for  dress?  Womans  wear  dress,  in  Amer- 
ica.   Mans  wear  pants." 

"Well,  clothes,  then,"  corrected  Mrs. 
Johnson.  "I  want  you  to  put  on — wear, 
you  understand — Japanese  clothes.  This 
is  to  be  a  Japanese  dinner;  you  must  be 
Japanese,  too." 

"I  am  'Merican,"  said  Joe  proudly. 
"No,  not  Japanese.  'Merican,  Wear 
'Merican  clothes." 

"But  for  this  dinner  I  want  you  to 
wear  Japanese  clothes,"  insisted  Mrs. 
Johnson  patiently.  "Haven't  you  any? 
You  can  borow  some,  can't  you?" 

"Japanese  clothes  an'  'Merican  clothes 
ver'  much  alike.  Missus  Ma'am,"  asserted 
Joe.  "T'ank  you.  I  wear  one  fresh  white 
coat,  if  Missus  Ma'am  buy.  Ver'  bad,  but 
I  have  no  fresh  white  coat  unwashed." 

This  compromise  Mrs.  Johnson  did  not 
accept.  Her  idea  of  Japanese  costume  pic- 
tured a  belted  kimona  and  dressing-gown 
effect  in  combination. 

As  the  dinner  was  to  be  mainly  a  tea 
celebration,  it  began  with  tea  and  ended 
with  tea.  The  wonderful  beverage  was 
brought  on,  amidst  an  attentive  silence, 
in  a  huge  samovar  (courteously  loaned  for 
the  occasion  by  Mr,  Roberts  from  his  Rus- 
sian cabinet),  by  Joe,  much  abashed  in 
the  gay  kimono  dressing-gown  with  which 
Mrs.  Johnson  had  willy-nilly  invested 
him.  It  really  was  a  flowered  bath-robe  of 
hers,  tied  about  at  the  waist  with  a  red 
portiere  cord.  The  ensemble  was  most 
expressive. 

Mrs.  Johnson  poured.  Joe  circulated 
the  egg-shell  cups.  All  watched  Mr, 
Roberts.  He  passed  his  cup  gracefully 
under  his  nostrils. 

"Ah !"  he  sighed. 

Professor  Howard  and  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Doggitt  and  Mrs.  Doggitt  passed  their 
cups  under  their  nostrils,  and  sighed : 


"Ah!" 

Mr.  Johnson  hastened  to  catch  up. 

"Straw  color,"  remarked  Mr,  Roberts, 
as  if  communing  with  himself.  "The 
sacred  color  of  tea." 

He  sipped — one  sip;  and  rolled  it  and 
considered  it.     Everybody  sipped, 

"I  should  say,"  he  delivered,  "a  man- 
darin chop,  of  the  interior  table-lands, 
five  months  old." 

"A  chop — what  was  it  you  pronounced 
it,  my  dear?"  demanded  Mrs.  Johnson,  of 
her  spouse,  "Chop  suey?  You  know," 
she  addressed  to  the  company,  "my  hus- 
band was  in  the  tea  business  for  some 
years," 

"Yes;  but  I  was  wrong.  That  is  Chin- 
ese, dear,"  apologized  Mr,  Johnson. 

"A  Fang-Wo  chop,  in  some  respects," 
ventured  the  Reverend  Mr,  Doggitt. 
"Don't  you  think  so,  Martha?" 

"Perhaps;  or  Ginseng.  W^e  drank  a 
great  deal  of  both  in  China  where  I  was," 
responded  his  wife. 

"Sen-sen,  maybe.  There  is  such  a 
thing,  isn't  there?"  invited  one  of  the 
fillers  modestly. 

"Or  Toucan,"  put  in  Mr.  Johnson. 
"That  was  what  occurred  to  me  at  first." 

"Let  me  fill  your  cups  again.  Such  tea 
cannot  harm,  you  know,"  urged  Mrs. 
Johnson. 

She  rang  for  Joe.  Joe  appeared,  and 
served,  and  retired. 

"There's  the  boy  who  appreciates  good 
tea,"  declared  Mr.  Johnson.  "He's  a 
Jap." 

"Yes,  he  says  that  this  tea  is  very  fine." 
informed  Mrs.  Johnson,  with  due  pride. 

"Did  he  tell  you  the  name  of  it?"  quer- 
ied Mr.  Roberts. 

"No;  and  we  haven't  heard  from  the 
Smiths,  either.  But  he  translated  the  writ- 
ing on  the  package.  It  denotes  a  Tokio 
firm  of  tea  merchants.  Can't  you  read 
Japanese,  Mr.  Roberts?  You  might  be 
able  to  make  out  the  brand." 

"No,  I  never  learned,  unfortunately," 
confessed  Mr.  Roberts.  "It  is  quite  a 
study,  and  I've  always  been  too  busy  col- 
lecting. But  of  course  we  over  here  never 
ordinarily  get  the  best  tea;  we  only  get  it 
by  favor  of  such  friends  as  yours.  Wliat 
we  buy  at  the  stores  is  only  second  or 
third  grade,  or  worse.  The  best  tea  is 
kept  for  private  use,  where  it  is  grown." 
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"Like  Kentucky  whisky,"  volunteered 
Mr.  Johnson. 

"Henry !"  rebuked  his  wife. 
Mr.  Roberts  sipped,  while  the  company 
waited  for  more  gems. 

"Why,  tea  such  as  this,  in  this  country, 
is  priceless.  Probably  it  cannot  be 
bought,  and  an  imitation  would  be  retail- 
ed at  five  or  ten  dollars  the  pound.  Of 
course  I  am  only  guessing.  Notice  the 
tint — pale  straw.  And  the  aroma,  like 
violets.  And  the  lasting  flavor.  I  don't 
suppose  that  any  of  us  here  can  fully  ap- 
preciate the  bouquet  of  so  fine  a  tea;  only 
the  edicated  palate  of  an  Oriental  can. 
you  know  that  to  the  Japanese  and  Chin- 
ese alike  there  is  poetry  in  tea  and  tea- 
drinking.  A-a-ah!"  and  he  meditatively 
sipped  again.  "This  certainly  is  a  treat." 
So,  all  in  all,  the  dinner  (despite  Joe's 
sullenness  over  his  garment)  was  a  great 
•success.  The  samovar  was  emptied,  •  and 
•every  guest  went  home  saturated  with  tea 
;and  carrying  a  little  package  of  the  preci- 
ous leaves  as  a  souvenir  and  after-taste. 

It  was  three  days  later  when  Mrs.  John- 
son received  the  letter  which  must  have 
been  delayed: 

We  are  sending  you  a  little  Im- 
perial tea  (wrote  Mrs.  Smith).  We 
know  that  it  is  the  genuine,  because 
it  was  got  for  us  by  a  friend  who  can 
speak  the  language  and  has  lived 
here  many  years.  We  do  hope  that 
you  will  like  it;  but  you  must  watch 
your  Japanese  boy  or  he  will  drink 
it  all  up!  (Etc.,  etc.) 
And  still  she  did  not  mention  the  name 
of   it,   by   chop   or   otherwise,   and   Mrs. 


Johnson  read  on  hopefully,  and  came  to 
the  postscript: 

Of  course  you  won't  mistake  and 
drink  the  packing!  That  is  a  cheap 
commercial  leaf,  put  around  to  pre- 
serve the  other. 

Mrs.  Johnson  ga.sped.  She  rushed  for 
the  kitchen,  and  for  the  pantry.  Joe  was 
not  there;  evidently  he  had  not  yet  re- 
turned from  school.  The  package  of  tea 
was  upon  the  shelf.  The  contents  were 
naturally  (and  considerably)  reduced  in 
bulk,  and  when  she  plunged  her  fingers 
inside  and  groped  Mrs.  Johnson  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  kernel.  In  amidst 
the  loose  tea  (and  well  covered)  was  a  tiny 
cube  box — the  Imperial  tea.  And  the  box 
was  empty. 

Oh,    that    Joe!      That    deceitful    Joe! 
He  was  not  in  his  room,  but  he  had  left 
a  note,  neatly  pinned  upon  his  bed-spread. 
Honorable  Missus  Ma'am  : 

Tanks  for  very  fine  tea.  Tanks  for 
wearing  of  very  fine  bath  gown  dress, 
lady  style.  Cousin  my  very  sick,  and 
now  I  go  at  him  to  attend.  Never 
forget  Missus  Ma'am  so  kind. 
With  Respects, 

Jo. 
"We  must  never,  never  tell;  never, 
never,"  besought  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  tears, 
of  her  spouse,  that  evening.  "And  we  all 
thought  that  the  tea  was  so  delicious,  and 
it  was  only  the  packing !  We  might  have 
known  that  the  Smiths  couldn't  have  sent 
any  such  quantity.     Oh,  Henry!" 

"Well,"  said  Henry,  "I  always  did  like 
coffee  best,  anyhow." 
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THREE  TALENTED  CANADIANS,  HONORED  WITH  THE  RANK  OF  C.M.G. 

The  Making  of  Titled  Canadians 

By 


C.  W.  Anderson 


IN  .-pite  of  the  protests  of  a  few  extreme 
radicals,  there  need  be  no  apprehen- 
sion that  the  conveyance  of  the  house- 
hold goods  and  other  effects  of  the  thous- 
ands of  Canada-bound  settlers  aboard  the 
Atlantic  liners,  will  be  delayed  or  even 
momentarily  impeded  by  the  importa- 
tion of  the  ribbons,  stars,  collars,  crosses 
and  other  decorations  of  newly-created 
knights.  At  best,  the  ranks  of  titled 
Canadians  show  no  signs  of  being  serious- 
ly overcrowded  and  there  is  plenty  of 
room  yet  for  the  creation  of  some  scores 
of  K.C.M.G.'s  and  Knights  Bachelor, 
without  making  the  position  of  these 
worthy  gentlemen  at  all  uncomfortable, 
either  from  their  own  or  from  the  hydra- 
hearted  public's  point  of  view. 

Were  there  to  be  a  parade  of  Canadian 
noblemen  and  knights  on  Parliament  Hill 
on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  His  Roy- 
al Highness,  the  Duke  of  Connaught — a 
suggestion,  which,  if  carried  out  with  all 
due  pomp  and  ceremony,  would  doubt- 
less  prove   extremely   popular — spectators 


of  the  pageant  might  be  surprised  to  find 
that  there  were  not  so  many  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen with  handles  to  their 
names  as  they  imagined.  Including  those 
honored  at  the  Coronation,  the  list  of 
titled  aristocrats  to-day  embraces  five  peers, 
seven  baronets  and  fifty-two  knights  of 
one  order  or  another,  a  total  of  sixty-four 
all  told.  But  of  these,  several  might  just 
as  well  be  omitted  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  become  permanent  residents  of 
Great  Britain  and  are  no  longer  Cana- 
dians. Of  the  peers  only  one.  Lord  Ayl- 
mer,  resides  permanently  in  Canada,  and 
while  one  hesitates  to  count  out  Lord 
Strathcona  and  his  noble  cousin,  Lord 
Mountstephen,  yet  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses they  are  Britishers  now.  Baroness 
Macdonald,  of  Earnscliffe,  spends  most  of 
her  time  abroad,  as  does  the  only  purely 
Canadian  Peer,  the  Baron  de  Longueuil, 
whose  title  dates  from  before  the  British 
conquest. 

Of  the  seven  baronets  onh^  two  reside  per- 
manentlv  in  Canada,  Sir  Edward  Clous- 
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ton,  general  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  and  Sir  Edward  Gordon  John- 
son, who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company.  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  practically  spends  all  his  time  in 
England.  The  others,  including  Sir  John 
Beverley  Robinson,  who  is  reported  to  be 
desirous  of  relinquishing  the  title,  live  en- 
tirely abroad.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Tupper  title,  which  will  descend  in  due 
course  to  Mr.  J.  Stewart  Tupper,  of  Win- 


At  one  time  there  were  one  or  two  knights 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  Canada,  but 
there  are  none  now. 

Those  who  can  recall  the  details  of  the 
recent  honor  list,  will  remember  that  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Sir 
Charles  Fitzpatrick,  was  created  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George.  This  honor  raises  him 
from  the  second  class  of  this  Order,  to 
which  he    was    appointed    in  1907,  and 


SIR    CHARLES    FITZPATRICK,    G.C.M.G. 

Chief   Justice   of   the  Supreme   Court   of   Canada. 


nipeg,  the  next  generation  will  see  very 
few  titles  passed  on  from  father  to  son  in 
Canada,  unless  there  should  be  an  unex- 
pected epidemic  of  hereditary  title  confer- 
ring in  the  next  few  years. 

While  in  Great  Britain  there  are  nine 
different  classes  of  knights,  in  Canada  on- 
ly three  classes  are  represented.  Canadian 
knights  belong  either  to  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George  or  to  the  Royal 
Victorian  Order,  or  else  they  are  Knights 
Bachelor,  unattached  to  any  of  the  orders. 


places  him  in  the  first  class  with  Lord 
Strathcona,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  Sir  Richard  Cart- 
wright,  the  only  living  Canadians  similar- 
Iv  honored. 

'  The  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  to  which  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  Canadian  knights  belong,  was 
established  in  1818  to  commemorate  the 
placing  of  the  Ionian  Islands  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  limit- 
ed at  first  to  natives  of  these  islands  and 
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of  Malta  aiid  "to  such  other  subjects  of 
His  Majesty  as  may  hold  high  and  con- 
fidential stations  in  the  Mediterranean." 
Some  years  later  its  scope  was  enlarged  to 
take  in  the  colonies  and  it  is  now  assign- 
able to  any  person  who  has  rendered  val- 
uable services  in  either  colonial  or  foreign 
affairs.  There  are  three  classes  in  the 
Order,  Knights  Grand  Cross,  who  attach 
the  letters  G.C.M.G.  to  their  names; 
Knights  Commanders,  who  are  K.C.M. 
G."s;  and  Companions,  who  are  C.M.G.'s. 
It  was  to  this  third  class  of  the  Order  that 
President  Falconer,  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Professor  Adam  Shortt,  Mr.  C.  C. 
James  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Sladen,  have  just 
been  appointed. 

The  Order  now  comprises  the  Sover- 
eign, the  Grand  Master  or  Principal 
Knight  Grand  Cross,  a  number  of  Royal 
Princes,  with  honorary  foreign  members 
of  distinction,  and  the  knights  and  com- 
panions. Its  othcers  are  the  Prelate, 
Chancellor,  Secretary,  King  of  Arms  and 
Registrar.  The  Colonial  Office  in  London 
is  its  Chancery  and  it  has  a  chapel  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  Its  decorations  com- 
prise a  badge,  star,  collar,  ribbon,  mantle 
and  chapeau. 

The  badge  is  white  enamelled,  resemb- 
ling a  Maltese  Cross,  but  with  seven  arms 
instead  of  four.  On  one  side  appears  the 
Archangel  Michael  encountering  Satan 
and  on  the  other  St.  George  and  the  Dra- 
gon, Around  each  is  engraved  the  motto, 
"Auspicium  melioris  aevi'"'  (the  token  of 
a  better  age).  Above  the  whole  badge  is  a 
crown  attaching  it  to  the  collar. 

The  star  of  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  con- 
sists of  seven  rays  of  silver  spreading  like 
the  badge  and  with  a  narrow  one  of  gold 
])etween.  whilst  in  the  centre  is  the  figure 
of  St.  George  with  the  motto  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  four  arms  of  a  cross  pro- 
truding from  beneath  to  halfway  across 
the  rays.  The  star  of  a  Knight  Command- 
er is  smaller  and  of  only  four  rays.  The 
collar  is  made  up  of  crowned  lions  (the 
two  in  front  having  wings),  Maltese 
crosses  and  ciphers  of  the  letters  S.M.  and 
S.G.  with  a  crown  in  the  first  centre;  all 
gold  except  the  crosses,  which  are  of  white 
enamel.  The  ribbon  is  of  Saxon  blue 
with  a  scarlet  stripe.  It  is  worn  over  the 
right  shoulder  by  Grand  Crosses  and 
round  the  neck  by  Knights  Commanders, 
who  use  it  in  place  of  the  collar  for  sus- 


pension of  the  badge.  Companions  have 
neither  collar  nor  star  and  suspend  the 
badge  from  the  buttonhole.  The  mantle 
and  chapeau  are  of  blue  satin,  lined  with 
scarlet  silk,  the  latter  surmounted  with 
white  and  black  ostrich  feathers.  It  is  in- 
teresting also  to  note  that  the  Order  is 
limited  to  one  hundred  Grand  Crosses, 
three  hundred  Knights  Commanders  ana 
six  hundred  Companions. 

The  Royal  Victorian  Order  of  which 
Lord  Strathcona  is  a  Knight  Grand  Cross 
and  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy  is  a  Knight 
Commander,  was  founded  in  1896,  and 
was  designated  as  a  recognition  of  personal 
service  to  Queen  Victoria,  but  since  her 
death,  it  has  been  enormously  increased 
in  numbers.  It  contains  five  classes. 
Knights  Grand  Cross,  Knights  Command- 
ers and  two  classes  of  Members. 

Knights  Bachelor,  of  whom  there  are 
now  thirty  in  Canada  and  to  which  rank 
the  Hon.  L.  Melvin-.Jones,  Judge  Routhier 
and  William  Whyte  have  just  been  raised, 
do  not  constitute  an  "Order."  They  wear 
no  decoration  and  have  no  officers,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Sir  Henry 
Pellatt,  who  h-elongs  to  this  class,  has  been 
instrumental  in  forming  a  Society  of 
Knights  Bachelor,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  elevate  the  position  of  this  knighthood. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  these 
knights. 

Considerable  misapprehension  exists 
throughout  the  country  as  to  how  knights 
are  created.  It  is  generally  assumed  that 
the  Government  of  the  day  is  responsible. 
On  the  contrary,  the  recommending  of 
these  honors  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, and.  while  he  may  and 
does  take  advice  and  suggestions  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  it  is  not  incumbent  on 
him  to  do  so.  It  is  tolerably  well  known 
that  Lord  Minto  conferred  knighthood  on 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  C.P.R.,  for  whom 
he  personally  had  a  high  esteem,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Government.  The 
recommendations  are  sent  from  Rideau 
Hall  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  not  from 
the  office  of  the  Canadian  Secretary  of 
State,  as  some  might  expect.  If  the  Col- 
onial Secretary  approve  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Governor-General,  he  sub- 
mits them  to  the  King  for  his  approval 
and  advises  that  they  be  approved  by  His 
^lajesty.  While  the  King  is  supposed  to 
act  under  the  advice  of  his  ministers  in 
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SIR   FREDERICK   BORDEN 

Appointed    Hon.    Surgeon-General    to 

the    King. 


SIR    MAX    AITKBN,    M.P. 

Knighted    through    the    influence    of    the 

Unionist    Party    in    England. 


this  matter,  yet  he  is  considered  to  have 
more  personal  say  in  it  than  he  would  have 
in  a  matter  more  purely  one  of  policy. 

When  the  list  has  been  approved,  the 
Colonial  Secretary  notifies  the  Governor- 
General  and  he  in  turn,  through  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  informs  the  recipients  of 
the  honors  that  have  been  conferred  on 
them.  If  the  recipient  chooses  to  go  to 
England  for  the  purpose,  he  may  be  form- 
ally invested  by  the  King.  This,  however, 
is  not  essential  and  the  conferring  of  the 
honor  carries  the  title  without  formal  in- 
vestiture. A  central  chancery  for  all  the 
orders  of  knighthood  was  established  in 
1904  and  it  was  ordained  that  the  issue  of 
insignia  and  the  registration  of  warrants 
should  be  carried  out  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's Department  at  St.  James'  Pal- 
ace. 

Up  to  1904,  a  Knight  Bachelor  had  to 
pay  a  fee  of  fifty  pounds  on  the  letters 
patent  and  ten  pounds  on  the  warrant  for 
the  same,  but  now  these  fees  have  been 
abolished  and  it  costs  nothing  to  become 
such  a  Knight.  Members  of  orders  of 
knighthood,  however,  have  to  pay  very 
heavy  fees  to  the  officials  of  the  orders. 

An  anomalous  situation  is  created  in 
Canada  by  the  fact  that  no  recognition 
whatever  is  accorded  to  titles  in  the  offi- 
cial Table  of  Precedence  for  the  Dominion. 
A  Canadian  might  be  created  a  Duke  for 
that  matter  and  yet  officially  he  would 
have  no  more  rights  than  a  commoner. 
Of  course,  in  private  life  a  titled  personage 
takes  rank  according  to  British  precedence 
and  even  on  state  occasions  he  is  given  the 
same  standing  by  courtesy,  but  that  is  as 
far  as  recognition  goes. 

The  official  table  of  precedence  for  Can- 
ada was  authorized  by  an  Imperial  des- 
patch dated  1868,  and  revised  in  1873 
and  1893.    It  gives  the  following  order: 

1.  The  Governor-General  or  officer  ad- 
ministering the  Government. 

2.  Senior  officer  commanding  his  Ma- 
jesty's troops  within  the  Dominion,  if  of 
the  rank  of  a  general  and  officer  com- 
manding his  Majesty's  naval  forces  on  the 
British  North  America  station  if  of  the 
rank  of  an  admiral. 

3.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 

4.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec. 

5.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia. 
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7.  Tlie  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Mani- 
toba. 

8.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  British 
Columbia. 

9.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

10.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  N.W.T. 

11.  Archbiships  and  bishops,  according 
to  seniority. 

12.  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  according 
to  seniority. 

13.  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

14.  Chief  .Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

15.  Chief  judges  of  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  according  to  seniority. 

16.  Members  of  the  Privy  Council,  not 
of  the  Cabinet. 

17.  The  Solicitor-General. 

18.  General  officers  of  his  Majesty's 
army  serving  in  the  Dominion,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  rank  of  admiral  in  the  royal 
navy  serving  on  the  B.N.A.  station,  not 
being  in  the  chief  command. 

19.  The  officer  commanding  his  Ma- 
jesty's troops  in  the  Dominion,  if  of  the 
rank  of  colonel  or  inferior  rank  and  the 
officers  commanding  his  Majesty's  naval 
forces  on  the  B.N.A.  station. 

20.  Members  of  the  Senate. 


6.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New 
Brunswick. 

21.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

22.  Puisne  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
according  to  seniority. 

23.  Judge  of  the  Exchequer  Court  of 
Canada. 

24.  Pui.sne  judges  of  the  courts  of  law 
and  equity,  according  to  seniority. 

25.  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

26.  Members  of  the  Executive  Council 
(Provincial)   within  their  province. 

27.  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council 
within  his  province. 

28.  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
within  their  province. 

29.  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
within  his  province. 

30.  Members  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly within  their  province. 

31.  Retired  judges  of  whatever  courts 
to  take  precedence  next  after  the  present 
judges  of  their  respective  courts. 

A  baronetcy  such  as  that  conferred  on 
Dr.  Osier,  places  him  in  a  rank  intermedi- 
nte  between  the  peerage  and  knighthood. 
He  would  rank  below  a  Privy  Councillor 
or  a  Knisfht  of  the  Garter,  in  which  case 


SIR    LYMAN    JONES 
President    of    the    Massey-Harris   Co 


SIR    WILLIAM   WHTTE 
Vice-President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
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his  social  status  would  be  below  that  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  who,  though  only  a 
G.C.M.G.,  is  also  a  P.C.  A  fee  of  five 
pounds  is  paid  by  everyone  who  succeeds 
or  is  created  a  baronet  and  he  must  register 
his  pedigree  and  receive  a  certificate  from 
one  of  the  Colleges  of  Arms,  A  baronet 
has  no  coronet  or  robes  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  divisions,  no  badge  what- 
ever beyond  the  device  of  ''the  bloody 
hand  of  Ulster,"  to  be  charged  upon  his 
coat  of  arms.  While  formerly  there  used 
to  be  a  heavy  money  payment  for  a  bar- 
onetcy, now  all  fees  save  that  of  registra- 
tion have  been  abolished. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Osier  is  too  well 
known  in  his  native  land  to  need  repeti- 
tion here.  His  distinguished  public  ser- 
vices as  physician,  lecturer  and  professor 
have  won  him  world-wide  fame,  and  would 
long  before  this  have  received  recognition 
from  the  crown,  had  it  not  been  for  an 
alleged  prejudice  against  him  entertained 
by  the  late  King  Edward,  who  was  dis- 
pleased by  his  famous  "chloroform"  doc- 
trine. Whenever  the  Doctor's  name  was 
placed  before  him,  King  Edw^ard  would, 
it  is  said,  score  his  name  from  the  list. 
That  the  present  King  has  a  more  gener- 
ous opinion  of  him  is  evident  from  the  ex- 
ceptional honor  he  has  conferred  upon 
him. 

The  advancement  of  Sir  Charles  Fitz- 
patrick  is  in  keeping  with  the  long  estab- 
lished custom  of  honoring  the  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  higher  courts  of  the  land.  As 
occupant  of  the  highest  judicial  position 
in  Canada,  it  is  fitting  that  he  should  rank 
above  his  contemporaries  in  the  provincial 
high  courts.  For  similar  reasons  the 
knighting  of  Judge  Routhier,  of  Montreal, 
may  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  honor  conferred  on  Senator  Mel- 
vin  Jones  gives  recognition  to  the  in- 
creasingly important  business  interests  of 
the  Dominion.  As  head  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est industries  in  Canada,  his  elevation 
to  knighthood  may  be  taken  as  a  com- 
pliment ■  to  that  cla-ss  of  people  who, 
starting  in  a  humble  sphere  of  action, 
have  .surmounted  many  obstacles  and  at- 


tained to  a  success  that  has  not  only  been 
to  their  own  advantage  but  has  also  tend- 
ed to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  as 
well.  Associated  with  the  West  as  a 
young  man  and  a  member  for  some  time 
of  the  Manitoba  Government,  Sir  Lyman 
has  a  wide  knowledge  of  Canada,  which 
has  been  increased  since  he  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  Massey-Harris  Company  in 
1891,  and  became  a  senator  in  1901.  It 
was  by  the  personal  request  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  that  Sir  Lyman  received  this  hon- 
or. 

The  knighting  of  Sir  William  Whyte, 
of  the  C.P.K.  and  of  Sir  Max  Aitken,  M.P., 
which  completes    the    Coronation    list  of 
knighthoods,  does  honor  to  two  men  who, 
in  different  ways    have    done    much  for 
Canada.    Sir  William  is  past  the  prime  of 
life,  while  Sir  Max  is  just  entering  upon 
his  best  years.     The    former's    sphere  of 
activity  has  been  the  great  West,  which 
in  his  capacity  of  head    of    the    C.P.R.'s 
western  lines,  he    has    done    so  much  to 
build  up ;  the  latter's  work  has  lain  so  far 
in  consolidating  industrial  interests  in  the 
East,  work  for  which  he  has  been  peculi- 
arly well  adapted.     Sir  William  owes  his 
knighthood  to   the  high  personal   esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  Earl  Grey;  while 
Sir  Max  was  advanced  at  the  request  of 
the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  the  unionist 
leader  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
And  so  the  work  of  making  Canadian 
knights  goes  forward  and  year  by   year 
sees  new  ones  selected  to  take  the  places  of 
those  that  drop  out.     The  conferring  of 
these  titles  should  be  a  good  thing  for  Can- 
ada, if  only  the  motives  are  kept  pure  and 
the  means  above  suspicion.     There  should 
be  as  much  inspiration  for  a  Canadian  boy 
in  the  thought  that  some  day  he  may  be- 
come a  knight  as  for  the  American  boy  in 
dreaming  that  he  may  yet  be  president,  or 
the  French  boy,  that  he  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the 
chances  are  largely  in  favor  of  the  Cana- 
dian boy.     Viewed    in    this    light,   as  a 
recognition  of  real  service  to  the  country, 
there  should  be  everything  in  the  system 
of  knighthoods  to  commend  them  to  the 
people. 
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I  AM  prepared  to  be  contradicted  by  men  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  educated  in  other  Schools, 

but  nothing  anyone  can  say  will  change  my  fixed 
conviction  that  the  school  wherein  I  picked  up  such 
knowledge  as  has,  since  those  days,  been  my  chief 
asset,  was — is — the  very  finest  school  in  the  world. 
Smoking,  and  reflecting,  last  night,  I  remembered 
my  old  school  friend,  "Old  Q."  I  fancy  he  must 
have  been  nicknamed  "Old  Q"  chiefly  because  he 
was  so  distressingly  young.  He  was  one  of  the  quaint- 
est boys  I  have  known.  His  family  name  was  Cole, 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  floating  tradition  in  the  dor- 
mitories that  he  had  once  been  christened  "Bill."' 
The  ordinary  schoolboy  resents  these  arbitrary  nam- 
ings,  and  with  all  the  impatience  of  youth,  at  once 
proceeds  to  improve  on  the  baptismal  nomenclature. 

Bill  had  a  habit  of  confining  his  comment  on  all 
things  to  the  simple  remark,  "How  curious!"  When 
the  math,  master  explained  laboriously,  and,  as  Bill 
thought,  with  unnecessary  detail,  that  the  angles  at 
the  base  of  some  ridiculous  triangle  were  equal,  and 
expounded  that  they  were  equally  equal  below  the 
base  if  the  sides  were  elongated,  Bill  remarked  placid- 
ly, "How  curious!"  Again,  when  he  struck  a  match 
to  see  if  the  gas  coming  oflF  from  a  mixture  of  chalk 
and  sulphuric  acid  would  give  a  good  light,  and  we 
all  were  stuck  up  with  small  bits  of  broken  glass 
when  the  old  pickle-bottle  exploded,  everyone  yelled, 
"How  curious!"  at  him  so  that  they  shouldn't  have 
to  listen  to  him  drawling  it  out.  But  he  said  it, 
too — after  we  had  finished  yelling. 


Therefore,  the  boys  decided,  unanimously — tho' 
without  formal  consultation — that,  obviously,  Bill 
should  have  been  christened  ''Q,"  and,  like  the  old 
Marquis  of  Queensberry,  "Q"  he  became,  and  re- 
mained so  for  keeps. 

When  I  left  school  I  lost  him  for  a  time,  until 
happening  to  go  to  that  bit  of  the  Far  East,  ''The 
Golden  Chersonese,"  just  between  Burmah  and 
China,  I  met  another  ''old  boy"  scraping  tin  out  of 
the  bed  of  a  river,  at  a  spot  no  one  had  thought  it 
worth  while  to  name,  in  the  middle  of  the  desolation 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  He  told  me  that  "Q"  had 
gone  to  Japan.  Some  years  later  I  happened  to  call 
in  at  Nagasaki,  and  a  man  there  told  me  "Q"  was  at 
Moji,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  grubbing  coal 
out  cf  the  earth.  Also  he  told  me  this.  "Q's"  father 
had  died  at  home  while  these  two  were  together  in 
Nagasaki,  and  "Q's"  sister  had  writen  to  this  old 
boy  friend,  telling  him  about  it,  and  asking  him  to 
pass  the  sad  news  to  "Q"  as  gently  as  might  be.  In 
that  direct,  considerate  way  which  white  men  exiled 
in  the  East  usually  select,  his  pal  said : 

"Look  here,  "Q,"  old  chap,  your  poor  ole  Guv- 
nor's dead." 

"Q"  said,  quite  quietly,  "How  curious!" —  and 
went  to  his  room. 

He  didn't  appear  again  till  next  morning,  and 
neither  of  them  mentioned  the  matter  again,  but 
his  pal  told  me  that  "Q's"  eyes  were  a  little  salmon- 
tinted  at  breakfast,  which,  for  a  chap  like  "Q"  was, 
perhaps,  a  little  strange. 

I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  dream  in  the  baccy- 
smoke  about  old  "Q."  One  can  hardly  analyze 
memories. 
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I  WAS  on  my  way  from  Lausanne  to 
Paris.  I  had  been  on  a  quiet  hunt 
for  over  a  year,  looking  for  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Darville,  a  Frenchman 
who  had  visited  my  American  town  and 
departed  suddenly  after  —  but  this  is 
neither  here  nor  there. 

I  could  hardly  have  struck  a  more  un- 
pleasant day,  although  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing, and  it  was  in  the  first  of  the  autumn 
months.  The  concierge  of  the  Riehe- 
mont  had  said  to  me: 

"Monsieur,  it  is  the  first  day  of  the 
Fohn!" 

''The  what?" 

"It  is  a  warm  wind.  Monsieur,  that 
blows  in  Switzerland  for  two  weeks — and 
then  we  shall  have  rain.  You  will  find 
your  journey  very  hot  and  very  dusty,  I 
fear." 

"Ah,  but  that  will  will  be  no  matter," 
I  said,  putting  a  five-franc  piece  in  his 
liand— "I'll  be  in  Paris  then." 

I  found  myself  on  a  slow  train  that 
hardly  crept  ahead  of  the  warm  and  ener- 
vating wind  from  the  south.  Strange,  it 
Iiad  a  peculiar  smell  of  the  sands  in  it, 
and  brought  me  back  to  a  great  waste  in 
Africa — the  day  my  tent  boy,  Booraboola, 
disappeared.  But  then,  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there. 

When  we  finally  reached  the  border,  it 
w^as  at  a  station  called  Vallorbe,  I  think, 
the  guards  shouted  out  various  things  in 
unintelligible  French,  which  I  saw  by 
the  gesticulating  movements  of  my  fellow 


travelers  meant  "change  cars."  There 
was  a  long  line  of  "carriages"  formed  on 
an  opposite  tract,  resembling  a  row  of 
little  tin  coaches  with  side  doors,  each  one 
swung  wide  open  and  showing  a  stuffy 
compartment  into  which  I  managed  to 
find  a  corner  seat.  There  was  no  aisle 
in  this  curious  vehicle,  and  I  saw  that 
we  were  to  be  shut  in  for  an  all-day  ride, 
with  not  even  room  enough  to  stand,  el- 
bow to  elbow — a  most  unpleasant  human 
contact. 

The  eight  seats  were  occupied  alter- 
nately by  a  fat  and  thin  man — each 
looking  askancely  at  the  other,  with  most 
apparent  disapprobation.  They  were  of 
various  degrees  of  nationality — French, 
Russian,  Swiss — and  most  decidedly  an 
Englishman  who  sat  in  the  corner  diag- 
onally opposite.  Do  vou  remember  Wilkie 
ColUns'  novel,  "Man  and  Wife?"  Here 
was  Goeffrey  Dellamayne  in  the  life,  as  I 
had  seen  him  played  on  the  stage.  Six 
feet  in  height,  at  least ;  a  big  beard  sprouts 
ing  from  a  browned  face  of  health,  a  pair 
of  handsome  grey-blue  eyes,  with  a  mon- 
ocle over  one  of  them.  After  the  toy 
train  had  pulled  out  and  began  bobbing 
along,  this  modern  Greek  god  was  the 
first  to  speak.  He  began  by  addressing  his 
vis  a  vis,  and  soon  he  wa^  pngaged  in  a 
rambling  vocal  contest  that  ran  from  one 
tone  to  another  as  he  addressed  the  Swiss 
or  the  Frenchman.  When  he  talked  to 
the  Italian  who  sat  next  to  me,  he  became 
involved  in  a  clatter,  and  I  saw  that  his 
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eyes  were  amusingly  diverted  to  my  own. 
Unexpectedly,  all  of  these  men  excepting 
Geoffrey  Delamayne  climbed  out  at  the 
first  stop.  Then  as  he  drew  the  door  to 
with  a  bang,  he  turned  to  me  at  once. 

''Those  fellows  took  me  for  a  bunco 
steerer." 

''Why?" 

"Englishmen  are  noted  on  the  contin- 
ent as  being  impudently  reserved.  But  I 
am  a  cosmopolitan.  I  learned  to  be  one 
the  day  I  saw  the  column  Vendome  fall 
in  Paris  and  became  a  virtual  prisoner  in 
a  boulevard  cafe — and  compelled  to  eat 
rats  for  a  living." 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  as  we  neared 
Dijon — we  had  been  talking  about  the 
Czar,  King  Edward,  King  William  and 
Roosevelt,  with  innumerable  cigarettes — 
my  fellow  traveler  said  to  me  suddenly : 

"What  do  you  say  to  stopping  here  over 
night?  The  table  d'hote  at  the  Hotel 
Cloche  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  We 
can  go  on  to  Paris  early  in  the  morning 
and  then  you  won't  miss  anything.  There 
isn't  a  better  place  in  which  to  spend  the 
green  hour  than  Dijon." 

"I  have  never  heard  of  its  green  hour," 
I  replied,  "but  I  have  seen  the  name  on 
mustard  pots." 

And  so  we  got  off,  and  after  registering 
at  the  famous  old  hotel,  sauntered  out 
along  the  rue  de  la  Libertie,  saw  some  of 
the  strangest  facades  in  Europe,  and  in- 
spected the  former  palaces  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  At  near  six  o'clock,  with  the 
sun  in  long  slants  of  gold,  the  working- 
men  and  women  began  to  fill  the  narrow 
streets.  A  procession  of  them  came  filing 
toward  us  from  the  open  square,  marching 
with  fiaming  banners  and  the  roll  of 
drums.  They  were  proclaiming  a  strike, 
and  the  women,  with  fierce  faces  and  red 
shawls,  seemed  to  be  walking  out  of  one 
of  Jhillipotean's  pictures  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

We  seated  ourselves  at  a  little  table  in 
front  of  a  cafe  with  rococo  decorations. 

"Now  for  an  enjoyable  green  hour," 
said  my  monocled  friend. 

"And  now,"  said  I,  "you  see  before  you 
a  calm  and  collected  man  who  wouldn't 
hurt  a  fly.  You  have  talked  about  a 
green  hour,  and  I  haven't  dared  to  show 
my  hand.  What  is  it?  A  gold  brick? 
Or  is  it  a  flim-flam  game?  We  got  off  at 
Dijon  to  have  it,  and  I  have  been  too 


much  afraid  that  I'd  make  an  ass  of  my- 
self if  I  asked  any  questions,  but  please 
tell  me  at  once,  Geoffrey  Delamayne, 
what  is  it,  or  what  is  it  not?" 

"My  son,"  said  he,  "be  quiet,  learn  of 
us  Britishers  the  secret  of  phlegmaticism 
and  complacency.  Prepare  yourself,  for 
this  green  hour  is  now  at  hand — behold 
Antoine  comes!" 

The  little  waiter,  who  had  been  hop- 
ping around  like  a  jack  in  the  box,  placed 
before  us  a  bottle  of  Dijon  absinthe,  an 
iced  carafe,  and  goblets.  We  tasted  and 
sipped, 

"This  is  the  green  hour,"  he  said. 
"Watch  it  mellow  with  the  autumnal  sun  [ 
Let  me  tell  you  a  story.  A  true  story — 
a  tragic  story  of  the  green  hour.  I  knew 
the  girl.     She  was  from  Dijon!" 

"Go  ahead."  I  said,  as  Antoine  brought 
more  ice. 

"Madamoiselle  de  Lorme,"  he  began, 
"was  a  very  charming  girl,  with  a  number 
of  accomplishments  unusually  well  pur- 
sued. She  could  sew  well,  play  the  piano 
well,  and  could  write  well.  She  had  a 
wonderfully  keen  appreciation  for  wit 
and  humor,  and  was,  if  anything,  as  good 
a  literary  and  dramatic  critic  as  I  ever 
met,  although  that  was  not,  indeed,  her 
vocation.  She  was  an  orphan  and  had 
no  one  bothering  her  about  anything — ex- 
cept a  married  and  divorced  sister,  and  she 
was  a  pretty  sort  of  a  chaperone,  as  might 
be  expected.  Madamoiselle  de  Lorme,  was 
of  age,  and  possessed  some  500,000  francs, 
to  do  with  as  she  chose. 

"Among  her  numerous  admirers  and 
attendants  were  two  men  of  radically  dif- 
ferent turn  of  mind  and  physical  appear- 
ance. One  lived  in  a  manufacturing  town 
hard  by,  and  was  doing  very  well  in  his 
linen  business.  He  was  tall  and  angular, 
but  was  rather  well  put  together,  and 
could  say  great  things  to  a  girl  without 
giving  offence.  She  met  him  one  day 
on  the  beach  at  Trouville.  Subsequently^ 
she  met  the  other  man.  He  was  wholly 
of  a  classical  temperament — a  reader,  a 
writer,  a  thinker,  somewhat  intense,  strik- 
ing in  feature,  and  ardent  as  a  Romeo. 
He  fell  distractingly  in  love  with  the  girl. 
She  seemed  to  meet  all  his  fancied  re- 
quirements exactly.  She  sympathized 
most  magnetically  with  all  his  struggles 
and  ambitions,  and  he  could  not  imagine 
that  his  future  life  would  be  worth  the 
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living  without  her  as  his  wife.  But  he 
was  a  young  journalist,  with  such  a  lim- 
ited income  that  he  did  not  see  how  he 
could  support  Madamoiselle  de  Lorme  in 
the  manner  she  would  expect.  As  to  her 
own  fortune,  strange  to  say.  Frenchman 
that  he  was,  he  took  no  account,  and  had 
a  very  vague  idea  concerning  it.  In  fact, 
I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  he 
presumed  she  was  dependent  on  her  sis- 
ter. However,  as  that  may  be,  he  was 
overwhelmingly  in  love  with  her,  and  fin- 
ally told  her  so.  He  was  irresistible  to 
her  and  she  accepted  his  feverish  declara- 
tions with  tears  in  her  eyes — and  many 
embraces.  She  laughed  at  his  fears  re- 
garding the  adequacy  of  his  earnings,  and 
declared  it  would  be  her  love  and  privilege 
to  meet  all  their  future  expenses  at  least 
halfway,  and  perhaps  more  than  that. 
Then  he  worked  like  a  Trojan.  Wrote 
a  book  and  many  essays  for  the  papers  and 
became  much  talked  about.  Two  months 
prior  to  the  day  set  forth  for  their  mar- 
riage, Madamoiselle  de  Lorme  went  with 
her  sister  for  a  fortnight  at  Trouville.  She 
wrote  him  the  second  day  of  her  arrival 
with  all  the  fer\'or  of  a  Juliet  acted  by  a 
Bernhardt.     Then  came  nothing  further 


for  a  week  and  he  telegraphed  her.  But 
the  reply  was  as  cold  and  bloodless  as  ten 
words  could  cover.  When  she  returned 
to  Paris  she  evaded  him,  and  finally  on  an 
interview  told  him  she  did  not  love  him 
any  more.  Two  weeks  after  that  she  mar- 
ried the  linen  spinner.  With  him  she 
led  a  cat  and  dog  life.  Accused  him  of 
having  only  a  commercial  brain,  and  be- 
gan to  realize  that  she  had  murdered  her 
own  heart.  Then  they  separated.  But 
he  did  not  go  on  spinning.  The  other 
day  I  saw  both  these  men  drunk  with 
absinthe,  dishevelled,  and  with  frozen 
kind  of  eyes,  sitting  at  the  same  table  in 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  They  were 
passing  the  green  hour  together." 


Antoine  began  dripping  water  from  the 
caraffe  again  into  the  goblets.  In  front 
of  us  the  pa.ssers-by  seemed  to  get  gayer 
and  gayer,  while  the  sun  was  setting  in 
an  opalesque  sea. 

I  had  been  singularly  interested  in  Del- 
lamayne's  story. 

"What  was  the  name  of  the  young 
Frenchman,  the  journalist?"  I  asked. 

''Darville,"  he  replied. 


The  Lonesomeness 


By  Francis  Dickie 


ONLY  the  sighing  of  the  autumn  wind 
through  the  pines  and  the  occasional 
hoot  of  a  horned  owl  broke  the  still- 
ness; a  half  moon  rode  in  the  sky  and 
under  its  light  the  trees  on  the  near  ridges 
stood  out  vague,  indistinct,  distorted. 

Pearson  sat  in  the  little,  square,  log 
shanty  watching  the  play  of  the  fire-light 
on  the  farther,  tar-papered  wall.  The 
little  room  was  in  darkness  and  the  leap- 
ing flames  through  the  half-open  stove 
door  threw  TNierd,  grotesque  lights  out  into 
the  gloom. 

The  grip  of  the  cities  was  on  him;  the 
lonesomeness.  He  was  at  that  stage  when 
a  man  wavers  betw^een  love  and  hatred  of 
the  silences.  To-night  all  the  dreary  emp- 
tiness of  it  struck  him  fully.     The  mem- 


ories of  the  years  lived  beside  the  roar  of 
the  city  were  flitting  before  him.  He 
felt  a  fierce  longing  to  be  back,  to  be  him- 
self again.  His  young  old,  clean-shaven, 
handsome  face  was  drawn  and  grey,  fight- 
ing an  old  fight.  He  rose  and,  crossing 
the  room  took  down  from  a  shelf  a  long, 
red  bottle  and  for  several  minutes  stood 
holding  the  liquor  between  himself  and 
the  flames.  It  gurgled  and  gleamed  a 
dozen  colors  in  the  firelight  and  to  the 
man  standing  there  it  seemed  like  some 
evil  thing,  masteryful.  With  a  gesture 
he  dropped  b^ck  into  his  seat,  set  the  bot- 
tle on  the  table. 

"Because  of  you  has  this  always  to  be," 
he  asked  aloud,  his  voice  heavy  and  life- 
less, "Living  from  day  to  day  with  noth- 
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ing  but  gnawing  pain.  God!  Forgive 
me.  Let  me  forget  it  all  for  to-night," 
his  voice  trailed  off  into  a  dreary  murmur. 
For  a  long  time  he  sat  thus  his  mind 
busy. 

It  was  almost  five  years  now  and  in  all 
that  time  he  had  never  been  back,  never 
been  in  a  city.  The  wilderness  had  been 
good  to  him  and  sometimes  he  almost 
forgot  the  past  and  at  other  times  he  was 
near  winning  the  fight;  then  again  would 
come  the  longing  for  the  lights,  the  life 
and  that  woman. 

Five  years  ago  life  had  seemed  so 
bright,  his  law  practice  good,  himself 
handsome,  popular;  then  the  night  at  the 
Governor's  ball  when  drunk,  he  had 
humiliated  her  before  them  all.  How 
vividly  the  scene'  came  back  to  him  to- 
night. Her  delicately-cut  face  and  the 
wide  blue  eyes  with  their  mingled  ex- 
pression of  grief  and  hurt  pain.  He  had 
seen  her  but  once  again  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  he  left.  It  had  been  a  brief 
parting,  neither  showing  the  bitterness. 
He  remembered  standing  before  her  and 
his  words  came  back  to  him:  ''I'm  going 
away  to-night.  Hazel,  perhaps  for  good. 
I  don't  ask  anything  of  you  because  I 
don't  deserve  it,  but  some  day  I  w^ant  to 
come  back  a  man  and  if  you  are  here — " 

And  she  had  given  him  her  hand  with 
a  slow,  pained  smile  upon  her  lips  and 
then  he  had  gone  out  into  the  gathering 
darkness  of  the  spring  night. 

He  had  come  West  and  became  one  of 
the  many  men  helping  to  build  the  great 
transcontinental  line.  Shrewd,  level- 
headed, resourceful  and  a  born  leader, 
Pearson   had   prospered    as   a   contractor. 

Five  years  ago!  What  an  age  it  seem- 
ed to  him  as  he  sat  there.  Gradually  the 
fire  died  out  and  a,  faint  chill  crept  into 
the  room.  Slowly  he  rose  from  his  chair 
and  without  one  glance  at  the  bottle  on 
the  table  he  undressed  and  rolled  into  his 
bunk.    That  battle  was  over. 

The  last  echo  of  the  foreman's  voice  an- 
nouncing quitting  time,  died  away  and 
slowly  the  men  filed  out  of  the  cut.  Pear- 
son, standing  on  a  jutting  ledge  at  the 
farther  end,  with  his  elbow  resting  on  his 
half  bent  knee,  his  chin  sunk  in  the  up- 
turned palm,  and  wide,  soft  brimmed  hat 
pulled  well  down,  watched  with  contem- 


plative eye  the  departing  gangs.  A  cold 
west  wind,  spiced  with  the  melancholy 
odors  of  the  dying  year,  blew  in  his  face 
and  the  western  sky  was  dull,  sombre  red. 
He  watched  the  last  man  pass  from 
sight  behind  the  rocks  and  his  heart  was 
filled  with  a  vague  pity  for  the  toilers. 
How  empty,  monotonous  were  their  lives. 
The  long  days  and  months  and  years  of 
toil  for  which  they  got  so  little.  A  week's 
debauch  in  some  little  town  and  then — 
back  to  work.  And  yet  they  seemed 
happy.  He  wondered  if  he  would  drop  to 
such  a  life. 

Heavy  steps  awoke  him  from  his 
reverie  and  looking  up  he  met  the  big 
blue  eyes  of  the  foreman  fixed  on  him 
quizzically. 

"I  tank  we  better  be  goin'  to  supper, 
Mister  Pearson." 

"All  right  Olaf,"  and  together  they 
slowly  descended  the  cut. 

''I'm  going  to  town  to-morrow,  Olaf," 
the  contractor  interjected. 

"Benora?"  questioned  the  Swede. 

"No,"  smiled  Pearson,  amused  at  the 
man's  apparent  concern.  The  saloons, 
gambling  joints  and  the  sporting  hou,ses 
of  the  railroad  town  held  no  attraction  for 
him. 

The  big  foreman  halted  and  turned 
half  around  on  the  narrow  path  and  stood 
looking  at  his  employer  for  a  long 
moment,  trouble  clouding  his  big, 
blue  eyes.  They  understood  each 
other,  these  two  men.  Between 
them  was  a  comradeship,  a  perfect 
understanding.  Many  were  the  things 
Pearson  did  and  said  that  were  incompre- 
hensible to  his  big  foreman,  and  his  go- 
ing away  at  the  worst  season  stirred  his 
curiosity.  He  groped  in  his  mind  for  the 
wherefore  of  it  and  Pearson  seeing  the 
changing  expression  felt  the  perfectness 
of  his  friendship.  At  least  the  wilderness 
had  brought  him  a  friend,  a  true  friend. 

"I  tank  you  better  not  go  just  now, 
Mister  Pearson ;  I  don't  be  able  to  make  it 
go  alone;  you  don't  need  anything  any- 
how?" 

It  was  the  most  Olaf  had  ever  said  at 
once  and  Pearson,  noting  the  lie,  for  Olaf 
was  perfectly  able  to  handle  everything 
single  handed,  wondered  why  the  foreman 
was  so  anxious  for  him  to  stay. 

"I'm  not  going  on  any  spree  Olaf.  I'll 
promise  to  be  good." 
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"No?"  returned  the  foreman  with  such 
naive  doubt  that  Pearson  was  forced  to 
laugh.  The  resounding  call  of  the  triangle 
cut  short  the  discussion  and  they  resumed 
their  walk. 

Noon  the  following  day  found  Pearson 
boarding  the  Overland  at  the  little  way 
station  forty-five  miles  from  camp.  He 
still  wore  his  high,  side-lacing  top-boots, 
his  felt  hat,  soft  blue  shirt  and  cartridge 
belt.  Entering  the  chair-car  he  sank  in- 
to a  seat  and  stared  out  the  window  at  the 
fast  flitting  landscape  of  rocks,  water  and 
trees.  Slowly  the  darkness  came  on  and 
the  trees  and  rocks  became  a  vague,  swift- 
ly passing  blur.  Strangely  enough,  even 
to  himself  he  could  give  no  reason  for  the 
journey.  Something,  a  subconscious  in- 
fluence, had  taken  hold  of  him  and  here 
he  was  drawing  swiftly  nearer  the  city  so 
full  of  old  memories. 

It  was  almost  twenty-one  o'clock  when 
the  Overland  drew  into  the  long  train 
shed.  He  alighted  and  passed  through 
the  huge  doors  into  the  street.  Though 
unaware  of  his  bizarre  appearance  and 
that  he  was  attracting  attention  he  took  a 
cab  and  was  soon  rattling  up  town.  He 
registered  mechanically  and  followed  the 
boy  into  the  elevator.  In  the  bar  a  three 
piece  orchastra  was  playing  Tschaikowsky 
and  everywhere  was  noise  and  light. 

Alone  in  his  room  he  lighted  a  cigar 
and  strolled  down  to  the  rotunda.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  over  the  strangeness  he 
felt.  Unknown  to  himself  the  five  years 
had  changed  him.  .  The  city  no  longer 
was  "home" ;  he  felt  "alien."  He  still  felt 
it  the  following  day.  He  lunched  lat«  to 
be  alone.  Since  his  arrival  he  had  spoken 
to  no  one.  In  the  afternoon  he  went  to 
the  theatre  and  walking  to  the  hotel  when 
the  dusk  had  fallen  he  found  himself 
wishing  himself  back  in  camp;  sitting 
chaffing  the  cookee  in  the  long  shack,  or 
exchanging  monosyllables  with  Olaf  in 
the  office.  Twice  during  the  day  he  had 
walked  to  the  bar  to  order  a  drink,  but, 
with  strange  new  strength,  his  resolve 
came  back  to  him  and  he  lamely  asked  for 
white  rock.  The  bartender,  struck  by  his 
appearance  and  looking  approval,  sniffed 
audibly  at  the  request  but  Pearson  was 
unaware  of  it.  He  was  too  busy  trying  to 
analyze  his  feelings. 

Evening  again  found  him  at  the  theatre 
up  in  the  first  gallery.     He  wanted  to  be 


high  up  so  as  to  see  the  people  below,  in 
the  boxes  and  around  him.  The  orchestra 
commenced.  He  closed  his  eyes  when  the 
lights  went  out  and  leaning  back  took  in 
the  old  familiar  waves  of  sound. 

Presently,  lazily  opening  them  again  he 
found  his  gaze  fluxed  on  the  occupants  of 
the  upper  left-hand  box.  Slowly  recog- 
nition dawned  upon  him.  Yes,  it  was 
she.  No  one  in  all  the  world  could  look 
like  her.  Even  at  the  distance  he  could 
mark  the  contour  of  her  face  and  her 
glorious  hair.  He  leaned  forward,  lips 
parted,  eyes  bright.  The  music,  the 
crowded  house,  the  empty  five  years  were 
forgotten.  He  knew  only  that  it  was  she 
and  that  he  craved  speech  with  her  and 
to  see  again — her  eyes. 

The  moment  the  curtain  fell  Pearson 
was  out  of  his  seat  and  heading  for  the 
lower  entrance.  Hastily  scribbhng  a  note 
he  tipped  the  usher  lavishly  and  waited, 
breathless. 

He  had  not  written  Uke  a  returned  pen- 
itent. He  forgot  that,  and  addressed  her 
with  the  old  frankness:  "Will  you  have 
supper  in  the  same  little  placed — D.  P."' 

The  boy  returned,  a  folded  slip  in  his 
hand.  The  railroader  tore,  the  paper  from 
the  boy's  hand. 

"Fes.    Meet  me  at  the  entrance." 

Never  had  time  seemed  so  to  drag  to 
Pearson.  Up  and  down  the  smoking 
room  he  paced  chewing  a  cold  cigar.  He 
was  confused  between  two  impulses.  He 
felt  a  longing  to  be  away  from  all  the 
things  around  him;  to  be  back  in  the 
silences.  It  was  a  new  lonesomeness,  the 
grip  of  the  Wilderness,  and  yet — that 
hair  and  face  and  the  eyes  that  he  could 
only  remember  in  the  shadow  of  the 
box — ! 

She  came  to  him  alone,  smiling  her 
little,  old  sweet  smile.  And  she  noted  the 
broad  shoulders,  the  clear  eyes,  the  easy 
stride  and  carriage  of  the  woodsman,  and 
in  her  heart  she  was  strangely  proud. 

They  drove  in  silence  to  the  little  cafe 
and  when  their  orders  had  been  taken  and 
they  were  once  more  alone — there  was 
silence,  a  silence  in  which  the  years  re- 
hearsed themselves  until,  the  two  unravel- 
ling memories,  reached  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

The  man  spoke,  his  voice  low  but 
steadv. 
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''Hazel,  I  don't  know  what  brought  me 
here  to-night.  Fate  I  think.  But  two 
nights  ago,  back  there  in  the  bush,"  he 
waved  his  hand  over  toward  the  West,  "I 
found  myself,  and  then — well  I  came 
here.  I've  lived  a  century  in  five  years.  I 
said  I  would  come  back  a  man  and  I 
have,  and — I  want  you.  I  have  found  a 
new  life;  a  bigger  life  than  the  narrow 
confined  one  I  used  to  live.  And  Hazel, 
even  as  I  sit  here  with  all  my  world  at 
stake  I  feel  the  grip  of  the  wildernass.  I 
can't  give  it  up  and  I — I  can't  give  you 
up.     It's — I  guess  the  grip  of  the  wilder- 


ness. Say  you'll  forget  the  past,  it's  hope- 
less unless — " 

He  was  leaning  far  over  the  table,  his 
hands  gripping  the  edg:e,  his  eyes  blazing, 
hungry,  his  whole  form  pleading  and  yet, 
to  the  girl,  almost  commanding. 

She  sat  breathless  for  a  moment  and 
then,  when  he  stopped,  caught  his  great 
fist  in  her  slender  white  hands  and  loosed 
the  grip  of  the  fingers  -,on  the  woodwork, 

"I — I'll  go  with  you,  man  dear — any- 
where," She  said.  There  were  immeas- 
urable depths  in  the  blue  eyes,  and  Pear- 
son paced  the  streets  till  dawn  to  work  off 
the  new  intoxication  of  happiness. 


Music  Hath  Charms 

By   Helen   M.   Drummond 


OLD  man  Smallweed  turned  himself 
irritably  in  bed,   and  thumped  his 
pillow  with  a  rheumatic,    but  still 
vigorous,  fist. 

"Blame  me,  if  I  ain't  sick  of  it  all;  fust 
they  comes  and  sings  ''Rocked  in  the 
Cradle  of  the  Deep."  Lovely  song  that. 
Don't  suit  me  though!  Then  they  comes 
an'  tries  "Ome  Sweet  'Ome,'  for  a  change 
like,  and  expects  us  chaps  to  enjoy  it," 

"But,  Mr.  Smallweed,"  exclaimed  the 
nurse,  in  a  horrified  tone  of  voice,  "You 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  dear  kind 
ladies  who  sing  for  all  you  old  gentle- 
men." 

"I  ain't,"  said  the  patient,  with  a  grunt 
of  pain,  as  he  cautiously  endeavored  to 
move  his  leg  to  a  warmer  spot,  "I  ain't, 
I'm  sick  of  their  old  songs,"  and  then  in ' 
answer  to  the  nurse's  astonished  gaze,  he 
broke  out: 

"If  you'd  a  bin  in  a  'Ome  for  two  mor- 
tal years,  and  was  going  to  stay  there  till 
the  Lord  knows  when,  an'  your  two  legs 
was  as  stiff  as  pokers  with  the  rheumatiz, 
an'  you  'adn't  no  friends  or  place  to  go  to, 
you  wouldn't  want  to  'ear  nothing  but 
^'Ome  Sweet  'Ome,'  not  even  with  a  wiolin 
obligato."  The  tone  of  cutting  sarcasm 
with  which  he  brought  out  the  last  two 
words  was  too  much,  even  for  nurse  Ann's 
gravity,  and  she  turned  to  hide  a  smile, 


"You're  tired  now,"  she  said  soothingly, 
"I'll  ask  the  ladies  if  they  havn't  some- 
thing a  little  more  cheerful  to  sing,  when 
they  come  this  afternoon," 

The  old  face  mollified  a  little. 

"I  take  that  to  be  real  kind  of  you, 
nurse,"  he  said,  and  then  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  he  noted  the  passage  of  his  bosom 
friend.  Uncle  Ebenezer,  down  the  ward. 
Uncle  Ebenezer  was  a  little  crinkled  speci- 
man  who  looked  as  if  life  had  dealt  hard- 
ly with  him,  but  his  was  a  cheerful  soul, 
and  one  that  took  interest  in  everything, 
from  the  way  his  turnips  were  cooked  at 
dinner,  to  the  supposed  love  affairs  be- 
tween the  little  housemaid  and  the  elevator 
boy. 

"Visitin'  day,  Smallweed!  You  ain't 
got  your  new  tie  on !"  he  remarked,  as  he 
propelled  his  wheel  chair  to  a  convenient 
spot  by  the  bedside. 

Now  this  was  exceedingly  tactful  of 
Uncle  Ebenezer,  for  ties  were  the  one  van- 
ity of  li^e  that  old  man  Smallweed  still 
clung  to;  and  as  to  whether,  with  his  an- 
nual Chrismas  present,  he  would  invest 
in  a  blue  tie  with  yellow  dots  or  a  red  one 
with  purple  sky-rockets,  was  a  subject  as 
inexhaustible  as  it  was  futile, 

"I  don't  take  nuieh  stock  in  visitin'  day 
now,"  returned  the  rheumatic,  with  a  de- 
pressed air,  "I  ain't  musical." 
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"Lord  bless  ye,  neither  am  I,"  chirped 
Uncle  Ebenezer,  rubbing  his  nose  reflec- 
tively, "least  ways,  I  don't  think  I  am. 
How  does  a  fellow  know  whether  he  is  or 
not?"' 

Grandpa  Smallweed  glared  out  accus- 
ingly from  under  the  bed-clothes.  "If 
you  like  "Ome  Sweet  'Ome,'  "  he  snarled, 
•'you're  musical;  if  you  don't,  you  ain't; 
that's  'ow  I  works  it." 

"Well,  ain't  that  clever  of  you!"  return- 
ed Uncle  Ebenezer,  admiringly,  "I  like 
some  of  the  pieces  they  sing.  I  think 
they're  real  classy,"  and  he  scratched  his 
head  ruminatively,  "but  they  ain't  as 
you'd  call  very  lively  like,  they're  sort  of 
-oothin'  an'  sweet."  Old  man  Smallweed 
only  grunted  in  a  depressed  way,  and  com- 
])0sed   himself  for    his    afternoon    forty 

winks. 

*       *       * 

The  Musical  Committee  of  St.  John's 
Church  met  on  Thursday  at  the  Rectorj'^, 
and  as  the  business  was  neither  long  nor 
complicated  the  ladies  were  refreshing 
themselves  with  tea  and  conversation. 

"I  do  think  the  old  men  at  the  Home 
are  the  most  ungrateful  things,"  began 
Mrs.  McLeod.  "Now,  yesterday  was  my 
day.  and  I  got  young  Burns  to  sing.  You 
know  how  hard  he  is  to  get  hold  of  too! 
I  told  him  to  bring  some  of  those  sweet 
old-fashioned  songs,  and  he  sang  the  'Lost 
Chord'  so  exquisitely,  and  then  the  'Land 
o'  the  Leal.'  Really,  I  nearly  cried,  and, 
do  you  know,"  ^Irs.  McLeod's  bonnet 
shook  impressivelj'',  "some  of  the  old  men 
just  grunted!  Grunted,  my  dears!  And 
wouldn't  even  be  pleasant.  I  was  so  morti- 
fied!" 

"Was  that  all  the  programme?"  en- 
quired the  rector's  wife. 

"No.  My  daughter  played  for  them 
too.'' 

"What  did  she  play?"  again  enquired 
the  Rector's  wife,  blandly. 

"I  really  don't  know;  one  of  Beetho- 
ven's sonatas,  I  think,"  returned  Mrs.  Mc- 
Leod, "I  know  I  enjoyed  it." 

"I'm  sure,"  murmured  all  the  ladies 
politely. 

The  Rector's  wife  poured  herself  an- 
other cup  of  tea  before  answering;  then 
she  said :  "I  believe  it's  mv  dav  next  week, 
isn't  it?"  '       ^ 

The  secretary  nodded:  "Yes,  Mrs. 
Andrews." 


"Well,"  said  the  Rector's  wife,  em- 
phatically, "I  am  going  to  have  a  pro- 
gramme that  those  old  souls  will  enjoy, 
and  I  want  vou  all  to  come  and  hear  it 
too." 

Mrs.  McLeod  rose  majestically.  "Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  enjoyable  to  me 
than  the  exquisite  music  provided  yester- 
day, Mrs.  Andrews.  I  never  heard  my 
daughter  pla}'  so  well." 

"No,  indeed,"  murmured  the  ladies 
soothingly.  "Dear  girl,  she  has  such 
soul." 

The  next  morning  the  Rector's  wife 
rose  early,  wrote  several  notes  and  stayed 
so  long  at  the  telephone  that  the  Rector, 
usually  the  mildest  of  men,  made  a  meek 
but  decided  objection. 

"My  dear,  are  you  giving  a  church  so- 
cial or  getting  the  character  of  a  new 
maid?  I  really  must  get  this  sermon 
done.' 

"You  poor  soul,"  sympathized  his  wife, 

"when  you  see  the  results  of  my  morning's 

work  at  the  Church  Home  on  Wednesday, 

you  won't  ever  grumble  again.    Good  bye! 

I'm  gone  for  the  afternoon  now,"  and  she 

went,  laughing. 

*       *       * 

"Visiting  day"  at  the  Home  was  clear 
and  bright,  but  Grandpa  Smallweed  was 
distinctly  low  in  his  mind,  and  even 
Uncle  Ebenezer's  cheerful  spirits  sank  a 
little  as  he  watched  the  Committee — there 
seemed  to  be  dozens  of  them — step  brisk- 
ly up  the  street  and  into  the  Home. 

"Here  comes  Mrs.  Thompson,  her  that 
sings  the  hynms — and  Mrs.  McLeod  and 
her  daughter,  that's  the  one  that  stayed  so 
long  at  the  piano — an'  the  Rector,"  en- 
umerated Uncle  Ebenezer  from  his  post  at 
the  window.  "And  here's  a  man  with  a 
fiddle — two  men! — and  more  wimen." 
Grandpa  Smallweed  turned  painfullv  in 
bed.  "I  knew  it,"  he  grunted,  "It's  "Ome 
Sweet  'Ome,'  with  a  wiolin  obligato.  We 
'avn't  'ad  it  for  two  mortal  weeks.  Oh.  mv 
bones!" 

Then  the  concert  began  with — the  Mer- 
ry Widow  waltz.  Mrs.  McLeod  frowned. 
"You  can  at  least  educate  them  up  to 
something  better  than  this,"  she  whisper- 
ed irritably  to  her  daughter.  But  that 
young  lady  was  too  interested  to  pay  atten- 
tion. Then  a  young  man  recited  a  ter- 
ribly funny  |)iece  of  poetry,  and  the  quar- 
tette played  again,  this  time  a  medlev  of 
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two-steps,  out  of  which  even  the  dullest 
could  discern  the  strains  of  that  fascin- 
ating, if  unclassical  tune,  known  as 
"Turkey  in  the  Straw."  And  the  old  men 
were  applauding,  clapping  feebly  and  de- 
lightedly, rapping  their  sticks  on  the  floor, 
shufflng  their  old  feet  in  time  to  the  in- 
spiring rag-time. 

"Sit  up  and  listen,  Grandpa,"  adjured 
Uncle  Ebenezer,  energetically  poking  the 
bed-clothes,  "It's  real  lively." 

"I  am  list'n,"  growled  a  subterranean 
voice  from  under  the  quilt. 

"Well,  set  up  an'  look  as  if  you  was,'' 
returned  Uncle  Ebenezer,  composing  him- 
self placidly  for  the  next  event,  and  then 
suddenly  grabbing  him,  he  cried: 

"Sit  up,  you  old  fool.  It's  a  Punch  an' 
Judy!" 

"Ridiculous!"  sniffed  Mrs.  McLeod,  try- 
ing her  best  to  keep  from  smiling  as  the 
agile  Punch  demolished  the  lovely  Judy 
at  one  fell  swoop.  But  no  one  heard  her. 
Slowly  the  quilt  on  the  corner  bed  heaved, 
an  ear  appeared,  then  a  head  and  gradu- 
ally old  man  Smallweed  emerged  from 
the  depths  of  gloom  and  blankets  in 
which  he  had  shrouded  himself,  and  with 
an  embarrassed  grin  at  Uncle  Ebenezer, 
composed  himself  to  listen.  Gradually 
the  thrill  of  youthful  enthusiasm  gripped 
him,  and  as,  with  shrill  squeals  of  rage, 
the  combatants  grappled  for  the  last  time, 
Grandpa's  excitement  burst  forth. 

"Biff  'im  in  the  eye!"  he  shouted 
hoarsely,  waving  his  red  bandana.  "Don't 
let  'im  down  ye,  Judy!" 

Uncle  Ebenezer  patted  his  shoulder. 
"You're  real  chirpy,  ain't  ye?"  he  com- 
mented admiringly,  as  the  audience  turn- 


ed to  smile  sympathisingly  at  the  eld 
partisan  of  Women's  Rights. 

But  hardly  had  the  applause  for  Punch) 
died  away,  when,  as  the  Rector's  wife  said^ 
"a  real  lady  from  a  real  theatre"  appeared^ 
nodded  a  laughing  smile  to  the  quartette 
from  under  her  big  hat,  and  swung  into 
"Has  Anybody  Here  Seen  Kelly?" 

Never  had  she  sung  to  such  an  enthusi- 
astic audience.  The  old  faces  were  quiver- 
ing with  delight,  and  the  withered  hands 
ached  from  such  clapping. 

"I  always  wanted  to  hear  that,  Ma'am," 
said  old  Wickson  who  had  been  tied  down 
to  his  chair  for  seven  years,  "It's  a  lovely 
song." 

"An'  you  sing  it  real  well!"  added 
Uncle  Ebenezer  kindly,  fearing  lest  in  the 
praise  of  the  song,  the  singer  might  be  for- 
gotten. 

"It  was  just  lovely — everything!"  sigh- 
ed ancient  Mr.  Smithers  from  his  bed.  "I 
never  had  such  an  elegant  afternoon. 
Never!" 

The  performers  having  gone,  peace 
settled  once  more  on  Ward  2. 

"I  liked  the  Punch  an'  Judy  the  best,"^ 
observed  Uncle  Ebenezer  critically.  "It 
was  such  a  change  like." 

Grandpa  Smallweed  moved  his  leg  to  its 
accustomed  spot  before  he  answered.  "I 
didn't,"  he  grunted  at  last.  "I  liked  the 
one  about  Kelly.  I  ain't  heard  as  good  a 
chune  since  I  was  young.  It's  none  of 
your  soothin'  melodies  to  touch  the  'eart. 
It's  a  real  chune,  that."  He  whistled  a 
bit  of  it  under  his  breath,  and  then  chuck- 
led wickedly.  "I  don't  think  as  'ow  we'll 
'ave  any  more  "Ome  Sweet  'Ome,'  not 
even  with  a  wiolin  obligato,  eh,  Eben- 
ezer?" 


Was  It  Murder  ? 

By  R.  Parker  Dawson 


GORD  said  it  was  a  will-o-the-wisp.  I 
thought    it    was    someone    lighting 
matches.      We    argued   the  -matter 
pro  and  con  but  could  not  agree.     The 
light  coming  and  going  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Mud  Bay,  near  the  water's  edge. 


"Jove!"  exclaimed  Gord  at  last.  "If 
it  is  caused  by  human  agency  it  must  be 
those  two  men  whom  we  saw  in  that  boat 
this  afternoon." 

"Yes,"  I  returned.  "They  seemed  to 
have  a  camping  outfit  with  them.  You 
can  sure  bet  your  shooter  that's  who  it  is  l'^ 
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We  dropped  the  subject. 

''Come  on,  Harvey  I  Souse  that  bonfire 
and  get  to  roost,"  called  Gord,  from  the 
tent  a  few  minutes  later. 

"Don't  need  any  sousing;  its  sprinkling 
rain  now.  That'll  soon  put  it  out,"  said  I, 
tying  the  tent  flaps  after  me  and  prepar- 
ing for  bed. 


Gord  was  snoring  and  I  was  just  drift- 
ing off  when  a  shout  came  wavering  on  the 
rising  wind  from  the  lake.  Heavy  drops  of 
rain  were  thumping  on  the  tent  roof  as  we 
rushed  down  to  the  water's  edge,  in  scanty 
night  attire.  A  boat  was  seeking  a  land- 
ing. 

"Row  harder!  D — m  you!  You  ninny! 
Row  I  tell  you!  That  rain  will  get  me 
yet!"  screamed  an  old  man's  voice.  "You 
aren't  worth  the  dirt  on  my  boots.  Curse 
you!" 

"Hey!  Hey!  You  people  there,  can  you 
give  me  shelter  from  the  rain?"  he  called 
to  us. 

"Sure!"  we  yelled  in  chorus.  "Come 
right  up  to  the  tent." 

They  entered  the  tent  presently,  and  we 
saw  by  the  light  of  the  flickering  candle, 
a  crippled  old  man  supported  by  a  thin 
young  man  of  about  nineteen. 

"Dad  has  just  got  over  a  bad  spell  of 
inflammatory  rheumatism  and  he  is  scared 
of  getting  wet,"  explained  the  young  man 
with  a  sickly  grin,  trying  to  make  himself 
heard  above  the  noise  of  the  downpour  on 
the  canvas  roof. 

"Well,"  Gord  exclaimed.  "What  are 
you  camping  out  with  him  for  then?" 

"It's  the  doctor's  orders.  He  has  lung 
trouble,  and  our  tent  didn't  come,  so  when 
we  saw  the  storm  comin'  we  hustled 
across  to  your  bonfire  lookin'  for  shelter. 
It's  bad  out,  ain't  it?"  referring  to  the 
storm  and  spreading  out  some  bedding. 
"We  just  got  here  in  time." 

He  seemed  to  think  he  had  talked  too 
much  and  offended  the  old  man,  toward 
whose  face  he  glanced  uneasily. 

"Yer  tent  doesn't  leak,  does  she?"  asked 
the  rheumatic  one,  peevishly,  peering  up 
at  the  tent  roof. 

We  said  no. 

With  drowsy  attention  I  watched  the 
young  chap  prepare  their  bed  in  the  un- 
even ground.     The  spot  he  selected  had  a 


rather  abrupt  slope  towards  the  tent  walls. 
He  prepared  the  old  man  for  bed  by  tying 
him  up  in  numerous  shawls,  and  blankets. 
The  old  churl  muttered  curses  and  foul- 
mouthed  epithets  at  the  grandson  as  he 
did  so,  accusing  him  of  being  awkward 
and  slow. 

"Yes,  yawn!  Ninny!  All  you  think  of 
is  your  own  sleep.  Little  you  care  if  I 
am  in  misery  all  the  time!"  he  snarled, 
striking  feebly  at  the  boy  with  his  cane.- 
Then  followed  a  space  of  quietness  during 
which  I  listened  to  the  storm  and  watched 
the  flicker  of  the  candle-light  on  the 
young  man's  lank  white  limbs  as  he 
stripped  for  bed. 


We  were  restless,  for  despite  our  intense 
drowsiness  we  were  continually  annoyed 
by  the  old  man  screaming  abuse  and 
striking  the  grandson  for  rolling  in  his 
sleep,  down  on  him  as  he  lay  crushed  up 
against  the  firmly  pegged  walls.  However, 
he  began  to  snore  peacefully.  I,  too,  wi\a 
drowsing  off  when  a  sharp  peal  of  thunder 
waked  me  again  and  I  saw  by  the  light- 
ning flash  the  young  fellow  adjusting  the 
pegs  which  held  down  the  wall-curtains. 
I  was  too  sleepy  to  investigate  and  drop- 
ped off  next  moment. 

When  I  awoke  the  sun  was  shining 
warmly  on  the  tent  and  only  myself  and 
the  boy  were  under  its  roof.  He  sprawled 
out  in  abandon.  There  was  something 
curious  about  the  expression  on  his  face. 

"Har^-ey!"  called  Gord.  "For  God's 
sake!    Come  here!" 

Scrambling  up,  I  ducked  through  the 
flaps.  Gord  was  bending  over  a  sodden 
bundle  of  clothes  at  the  side  of  the  tent 
under  the  ropes.  As  I  looked  he  turned 
it  over,  exposing  to  view  the  white  face 
of  the  old  man,  dead.  By  his  side  were 
several  uprooted  tent  pegs. 


"Why  did  you  do  it?"  we  asked,  gazing 
down  in  horror  at  the  unconcerned  face 
of  the  youth. 

"He  kept  yappin'  away  at  me  all  night, 
and  I  couldn't  sleep.  Anyway,  I  just 
pulled  the  pegs  so  he  could  roll  over  far- 
ther. 'Tain't  my  fault  if  I  rolled  him 
out  into  the  rain  when  I  was  a-sleepin'!" 
he  said. 
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A  Run  of  Luck 

By    William    Hugo    Pabke 


€€  A    N'  now  he's  an  iditor,"  said  Dono- 

jTjL  hue,  gazing  at  us  for  approval 
and  nodding  his  head  with  em- 
phasis. "Yis,  gintlemin,  an  iditor,  an'  I 
done  it  fer  him."  He  picked  up  a  stack 
of  blue  chips  and  ran  them  through  his 
fingers. 

''Tell  us  the  story  of  it,"  I  begged.  It 
was  an  old  story  to  me  but  the  fascination 
increased  with  each  telling  and,  moreover, 
it  was  true.  In  the  old  days  when  we  were 
cub  reporters  we  had  tried  to  help  out  our 
meager  salaries  wdth  an  occasional  flier 
on  the  wheel,  but  the  years  had  brought 
wisdom  and  now  it  was  merely  for  a  chat 
that  we  came. 

I  had  been  the  first  of  the  newspaper 
bunch  to  discover  Donohue's,  then  had 
come  Johnnie  Holt — he  who  was  now  an 
"iditor,"  and  then  Billy  Mayhew  and 
Pinky  Rogers,  who  were  with  me  this 
night.  There  is  something  wickedly  at- 
tractive about  a  gambling  joint  to  men 
who  like  to  see  all  sides  of  life.  We  three 
possessed  the  proper  mental  attitude  to 
enjoy  it  to  the  full.  We  had  been  through 
it,  had  graduated,  and  were  now  content 
to  be  the  amused  spectators  at  the  game. 

And  then  Donohue  was  such  an  anom- 
aly. Somewhere  back  of  the  cold  glitter 
of  his  huge  diamond  beat  the  kindest 
heart  in  the  world  and  yet  there  never  was 
a  man  who  was  out  for  the  coin  with  more 
whole-souled  eagerness  than  he — and  he 
got  it,  too. 

Billy  Mayhew  was  getting  restless  and 
swung  his  legs  with  increasing  violence. 
He  was  the  only  privileged  character  al- 
lowed to  sit  on  the  precious  red  and  black 
table  that  represented  a  mint  to  the  pro- 
prietor. 

''Tell  us  about  Johnnie  Holt,"  he  said, 
raising  himself  on  his  hands. 

"I  will  hav'  to  put  this  story  togither 
as  bist  I  can,"  began  Donohue.  "It's  part 
what  I  seen,  part  what  I  hearn  outside, 
an'  the  rist  of  it  what  Johnnie  tills  me 
himsilf. 

"He  was  'Johnnie'  to  me  in  thim  days 
an'  he  always  will  be,  even  so  be  he  is  an 
iditor.    Johnnie,  whin  he  was  reportin'  on 


the  'Star'  used  to  come  here  reg'lar — an' 
a  more  cheerful  loser  I  niver  seen.  What's 
more,  he  always  lost — excipt  wance,  which 
is  what  I'm  now  tillin'  about.  He  was  the 
onluckiest  an'  the  smilin'est  youngster 
ever  I  ran  acrost.  Wan  night. — now  here's 
what  I  hearn  outside — wan  night  Johnnie 
had  wint  over  to  Upton  to  see  his  gurrl. 
Him  an'  her  had  been  goin'  togither  fer 
a  good  long  while  an'  Johnnie  was  gittin' 
nervous  like  beca'se  there  didn't  seem  no 
show  of  their  bein'  able  to  marry.  This 
night  he  wint  an'  threw  the  whole  thing 
up — tills  the  gurrl  he  ain't  got  the  face  to 
keep  her  waitin'  anny  longer  fer  him, 
that  he's  a  no-good,  can't  save  a  pinny, 
an'  all  that. 

"Says  she  to  him — so  I  hearn — 'John,' 
says  she,  "if  you  will  only  git  a  little  bit 
ahead — ^just  a  little  for  a  rainy  day — I'll 
risk  it.'  He  tells  her  what  a  fat  chance 
he  has  of  iver  gittin'  ahead  wan  cint  and 
it  w'u'd  bitter  be  all  off. 

"Thin  out  he  runs  through  that  bloom- 
in'  sub-urrban  town  fer  the  tin-tin  train. 
He  just  makes  it.  Whin  he  digs  to  pay 
his  fare  he  finds  jist  thirrty  cints — I  don't 
mane  twinty-nine  cints  nor  even  thirrty- 
wan  cints,  but  jist  what  I  said. 

"Gintlemin,  the  fare  from  Upton  is  a 
quarter,  but  whin  you  pay  on  the  train 
'tis  thirrtv  cints,  an'  you  git  a  rebate 
chick." 

We  all  nodded  our  comprehension  of 
his  narrative  to  this  point,  and  Donohue 
proceeded. 

"Now,  you  will  understand  that  whin 
Johnnie  got  off  the  train  he  was  busted, 
down  and  out  busted,  with  the  exception 
of  that  Scrap  of  grane  an'  white  paper 
wort'  wan  nickel.  There  was  no  money 
annytukere — not  in  th'  bank,  not  at  home, 
not  wan  cint  in  his  jeans. 

"The  b'y  was  lonely,  of  course — lonely 
as  the  divil.  It  was  airly  in  the  evenin' 
fer  a  newspaperman,  so  he  comes  down 
here  to  see  me  an'  to  watch  what's  goin' 
on." 

"Now  here  is  what  'I  gits  from  him 
afterwards.  When  he  comes  in  here  he 
has  no   idea  of  participatin'  in   the   fes- 
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tivities.  Johnnie  was  niver  wan  to  bor- 
row. Stone  broke  hav'  I  known  him  to 
be  time  and  time  again — but  niver  did 
I  know  him  to  owe  a  man  a  cint. 

''He  shtands  'round  dejicted  like  fer 
awhile,  right  where  he  can  wat-eh  the  play 
on  the  wheel.  I  was  doin'  the  thrick  me- 
silf  that  night,  seein'  as  how  I'd  fired 
Shorty  Burke  fer  hittin'  the  booze  the 
night  befure. 

"Suddintly  Johnnie  comes  over  to  the 
table.  'Donohue,'  says  he,  laughin'  like, 
Vill  you  lit  me  play  this  for  what  it's 
worth?'  An'  he  holds  out  the  rebate  chick. 

"Sure,"  saj's  I,  laughin'  back  at  him, 
thinkin'  the  kid  was  foolin'. 

''He  puts  his  foolish  bit  of  paper  on 
the  rid  an'  I  sphins  the  ball.  She  sthops 
on  a  rid  number,  an'  I  slaps  down  a  white 
chip  on  top  of  Johnnie's  long  grane. 

"He  laves  it  on  an'  I  sphins  ag'in.  He 
wins  that  time  an'  I  hand  out  two  more 
white  b'ys.  There's  a  kind  of  a  twinkle 
in  the  kid's  eyes  as  he  plays  the  rid  for 
the  thirrd  time,  an'  he  busts  out  laughin' 
whin  he  wins  agin. 

"  'Three  times  is  enough,'  says  he,  'I'll 
try  black.'  an'  he  pushes  his  forty  cints 
acrost  the  table.  She  sure  shtops  on  black 
that  time  an'  he  doubles  his  pile. 

"  'Just  wance  more  fer  luck,'  he  says, 
wid  a  bit  of  a  cat^h  in  his  v'ice,  'Black 
she  is  agin,'  says  I  after  the  whirrl. 

"Johnnie  reaches  over  an'  picks  up  his 
chips — wan  dollar  an'  fifty-five  cints,  not 
includin'  his  claim  on  the  railroad.  He 
•shtiinds  there  ondecided  fer  a  minute  an' 
thin  dumps  twinty  nickels  on  Single  O. 

'"The  nixt  minute  I  busts  out  laughin' 
at  the  joke  on  mesilf.  'Single  O,'  I  sings 
out,  an'  a  roar  wint  up  all  'round  the  table. 

''  'Cash,'  says  the  kid,  me  at  the  same 
time  countin'  out  his  thirrty-five  plunks. 

"Johnnie  walks  away  from  the  lay-out 
an'  I  seen  him  doin'  some  harrd  thinkin' 
out  of  the  tail  of  me  eye.  Pretty  soon 
back  he  comes,  an',  'Donohue,'  says  he, 
'will  you  take  a  twintv-dollar  bit  on  Sin- 
gle 0  to  repeat?'  The  ball  hadn't  shpun 
since  his  last  win  an'  was  shtill  cuddlin' 
'lown  nixt  to  Single  Willie. 

"  'Done.'  says  I,  feelin'  by  this  time 
that  I  wanted  some  of  me  money  back, 
seein'  as  how  the  customers  was  all  givin' 
me  the  laugh  an'  me  feelin'  foolish. 


"Out  comes  Johnnie  wid  four  of  me 
good  V's  an'  shpots  thim  on  the  single 
grane.  Well,  gintlemin,  I  hav'  seen  ix- 
citement  in  this  point  befure.  There  was 
the  time  I  took  Sport  Lamarr's  offer  of 
a  t'ree-hundred-doUar  bit  on  number 
eliven,  an'  glad  I  was  whin  the  ball 
sh topped  on  siventeen,  seein'  as  I  shtood 
to  lose  tin  thousan'  five  hundred  on  wan 
turrn  of  the  wheel.  As  I  say,  ixcitement 
hav'  I  seen,  but  nivir  to  equil  the  bunch 
that  night  as  they  hung  over  the  table. 

"I  looked  at  the  four  fives  on  the  grane 
background,  thin  acrost  at  Johnnie.  He 
laughs  an'  touches  his  hat  in  a  mili-tarry 
salute.  'Fire,'  says  he,  sort  of  gay  like. 
I  picks  the  ball  out  of  the  bucket  an'  lays 
it  clost  to  the  rail.  Thin  she  wint  wid 
all  the  force  of  me  hand. 

"  'Round  an'  'round,  an'  'round  she 
buzzed — seemed  as  if  she  would  ni\'ir 
strike  the  bras.ses.  Whin  she  did,  she  be- 
haved somethin'  awful — from  wan  side  of 
the  wheel  to  the  other  she  jumped  like  a 
thing  wid  the  life  in  it.  I  looks  at  .lohnnie 
an'  there  is  a  faraway  look  in  his  eyes  as 
though  he  was  lookin'  through  the  walls 
an'  seein'  somethin'  beyant.  White  he 
was,  gintlemin,  white  as  this  nickel  chip, 
but  the  smile  was  playin'  about  the  game 
b'y's  mout'  like  it  always  did. 

"The  ball  gives  wan  more  long  jump 
quarterin'  right  acrost  the  wheel  an'  thin 
she  fill.  I  gave  wan  look,  an',  belave  me 
or  not,  I  yilled  as  happy  as  anny  of  the 
rist  of  the  b'vs  who  sung  out  'Single  O, 
by  !'       '  . 

"There's  not    much    more    to    till.     I 
cl'aned  out  the  cash  drawer,  an'  dug  down 
in  me  jeans  an'  handed  the  kid  siven  hun 
dred  of  me  hard-earned  ones. 

"  'Donohue,'  says  the  kid,  'I'm  sorry  1 
can't  give  you  your  revenge,  but  it  would 
n't  be  right  to  my  wife.' 

"Wan  thing  more — it  wa«  me  who  kiss-, 
ed  Misses  Iditor  Johnnie  Holt  fust  on  her 
weddin'  day  about  six  months  after  what 
occurred  the  night  I'm  tillin'  you  about." 

As  the  first  of  the  evening's  customers 
began  to  straggle  in.  we  shook  hands  with 
Donohue,  and  made  for  the  stairs. 

"That  man,"  began  Billy  Mayhew.  in 
a  voice  that  trembled  slightly,  "that  man 
is  a — a  corker!" 

"More  than  that!"  said  Pinky:  and  I 
agreed. 
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Sally's  Soul 

By  Myra  Webb  McCord 


INEVEE  saw  them  before,  and  I'va 
never  seen  them  since,  that  evening 
in  the  little  German  restaurant.  Her 
eyes  were  the  bluest — and  serious  to  their 
great  depths.  They  surely  had  never 
laughed.  Her  face  was  white;  and  the 
years — probably  not  thirty — had  drawn 
her  red  lips  into  a  thin  line,  with  corners 
curved  downward.  He  lounged  in  a  chair 
opposite  her,  his  great  bulk  crowned  with 
a  full,  red  face,  eyes  prominent  and  red- 
lined. 

"What  will  you  have?"  he  asked,  scan- 
ning the  card. 

"Fried  smelts,  tomato  salad,  and  cof- 
fee," she  answered,  very  distinctly,  un- 
folding the  evening  paper  and  spreading 
it  on  the  table. 

"Fried  smelts?  Why,  they're  not  good 
at  this  season.  We  never  got  'em  out 
Boston  Harbor  way  before  November  or 
December."  The  girl  did  not  answer.  The 
waiter  approached,  tapping  his  order-book 
absent-mindedly. 

"Fried  smelts,  tomato  salad,  and  cof- 
fee," the  girl  repeated  quietly.  The  man 
fumbled  the  menu  card  a  moment,  un- 
seeing. 

"Bring  me  a  seidel  of — beer — fillet 
steak — mushrooms — "  The  man's  voice 
trailed  off  into  indistinctness.  I  was  look- 
ing at  the  girl.  "But  bring  the  seidel  of 
beer  right  away,"  I  heard  him  add  at  last, 
in  a  tone  that  jarred. 

The  waiter  turned  to  the  girl,  and  re- 
peated her  order.    The  man  broke  in : 

"And  bring  the  seidel  of  beer  first,  will 
you?" 

The  stolid  face  of  the  man  behind  the 
chair  flushed.  "I  got  the  beer  order  the 
first  time  you  gave  it,"  he  said  quietly. 

Sarcastically  the  big  man  burst  forth: 
"Of  course!  Take  your  time !  But  I  guess 
you're  earning  your  living  here?" 

The  girl  bent  lower  over  her  paper. 
"Give  me  the  markets,  Jean,"  he  said 
gruffly,  as  the  waiter  hurried  down  the 
room.  The  girl  handed  him  the  section 
of  the  paper  she  was  not  reading. 

"I  guess  they're  in  the  part  you've  got," 
the  man  insisted. 


The  man  laughed  deprecatingly.  "Oh,, 
never  mind;  here  they  are — it's  all  right," 
came  a  minute  after,  as  he  glanced  over 
the  sheet. 

"Ha,  ha!"  he  chuckled  presently.  "Had 
a  good  day  to-day," 
'    The  girl  went  on  reading. 

"Say,  Jean,  what  are  you  goin'  to  do 
after  dinner?"  went  on  the  grufif  voice. 

"I  am  going  home." 

"Taxi?" 

"No;  the  street  car." 

"Let's  take  a  taxi." 

"The  street  cars  are  good  enough  for 
me." 

The  lines  deepened  in  his  face.  The 
years  between  them  were  few,  yet  the  dif- 
ference in  the  way  each  had  lived  them 
was  written  plain  and  sharp  on  the  two 
countenances. 

"Jean,  what  are  you  goin'  to  do  about 
that  money?" 

"I  will  discuss  that  with  you  when  we 
get  home."  There  was  a  finality  most 
disconcerting  in  the  low  voice. 

The  little  German  restaurant  had  been 
crowded.  The  shabby  waiter  had  seated 
these  two  people  at  the  table  with  Jim  and 
myself.  Jim  seemed  amused  at  the  little 
by-play.  I  shivered  slightly,  for  I  sud- 
denly discovered  that  he  was  the  exact 
counterpart  of  what  the  man  next  him 
must  have  been  ten  years  ago.  The  big 
diamond  on  Jim's  finger  irritated  me  for 
the  first  time. 

"Why,  Kiddie,  you  look  awful  happy. '^ 
Jim's  big  face  lighted  up  with  such  a 
radiance  that,  ashamed,  I  turned  away. 
"Don't  tell  me  it  isn't  what  I  hope  it  is,"^ 
he  whispered  across  the  table. 

Jim's  voice  was  gruff  and  awkward,  too. 
And  now  the  man  next  him  was  sipping; 
his  beer  and  attempting  to  renew  the  talk 
with  the  girl  he  called  Jean,  about  "that 
money."  How  thankful  I  was  that  my^ 
answer  had  not  been  given  the  night  be- 
fore, when  Jim's  eyes  had  been  so  won- 
derfully kind,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  liked 
— yes,  loved — him  well  enough!  How 
calm  and  strong  the  girl  near  me  was — 
and  she  looked  so  frail! 
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Jim  and  I  both  seemed  to  want  to  get 
away.  We  finished  our  coffee  a  little  hur- 
riedly, and  left  the  restaurant,  left  the 
big  man  free  to  discuss  the  mysterious 
money  question  with  the  girl  he  called 
Jean. 

It  had  always  been  said  of  me  that  I 
was  strong,  and  would  never  flinch  at  a 
decision,  nor  evade  an  issue.  And  here 
I  had  met  the  one  issue  of  my  life  like  a 
weakling.  Just  because  Jim  was  kind, 
and  had  lots  of  money — no,  because  he 
had  lots  of  money,  and  was  kind.  But 
there  would  be  no  more  seeking  the  Hne  of 
least  resistance  for  me.  I  had  seen  a  light. 
Jim — ^and  I  had  almost  thought  of  him  as 
"my  Jim!" — Jim  would  keep  on  growing 
coarser,  just  as  this  man  had  grown  coarse, 
until  he  would  some  day  say  to  a  waiter 
in  a  restaurant,  "You're  here  to  earn  your 
living,  ain't  you?"  Jim  was  exactly  the 
same  type  as  this  other  man ;  and  he,  too, 
was  interested  in  the  market! 

I  had  been  quite  sure  I  loved  him  well 
enough — quite  sure  I  liked  him  very,  very 
much  more  than  any  other  man  I  knew. 
Vnd  the  sudden  revulsion  that  came  over 
me  left  me  cold.  Yes,  of  course,  he  would 
arow  coarse,  while  I,  with  my  gljrious 
ideals — I  should  go  on  growing  in  the 
grace  of  a  carefully  constructed  soul.  I 
must  have  nothing  to  drag  me  down.  No- 
thing— for  in  the  divine  scheme  of  cre- 
ation I  felt  that  my  part  was  not  meant 
to  be  a  small  one.  Now  a  great  light  had 
been  vouchsafed  me.  I  must  away  from 
this  big.  burly  fellow,  who  is  a  money- 
mad,  redly  unkempt  bulk. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about,  Sally? 
You  looked  at  me  so  queer!" 

"— ly,"  I  added  irritably. 

He  laughed  deprecatingly,  and  lamely 
ir.urmured,  "Queer-ly."  Then  he  looked 
(^Inwn,  ashamed  and  awkward.  I  felt  a 
sudden  sweep  of  shame,  myself.  I  too 
had  it  in  me  to  be  a  boor.  "I  beg  your 
pardon,   Tim." 

He  was  humble.  "No,  Sally,  that's 
right.  I  want  you  to  do  it.  Do  it  in 
everything.  I'm  always  leaving  off  the 
ly's  in  things.  But  if  you'll  just  say  yes, 
Sallv.  and  help  me.  mavbe  some  time 
I'll  "be  different." 

.  .  .  "It  must  be  no — Jim — I'm 
sorry."  In  the  great  pride  and  strength 
of  .self,  I  spoke  gently.     I  had  met  the 


issue.     How  proud  Aunt  Margaret  would 
be  of  me! 

,  Jim's  face  was  no  longer  red, 
and  the  smile  and  the  self-complaisance 
had  gone.    He  looked  old,  tired. 

"There's  some  one  else?" 

"No.    I  like  you,  Jim,  but  I " 

"That's  right,  little  girl,  I'm  not  worth 
it.  It's  right  for  you  to  be  on  the  square. 
I  love  you  all  the  more  for  it." 

His  shoulders  drooped,  and  he  seemed 
gone  to  pieces. 


Aunt  Margaret  alw^ays  had  been  my 
ideal  woman.  Her  judgments  were  fault- 
less and  firm.  To  me,  she  was  an  oracle — 
infallible  as  she  was  sweetly  gracious.  Just 
her  light  laugh,  or  little  brow-lines,  often 
had  averted  disaster  for  me.  When  I  sat 
at  her  side  and  finished  telling  her  the  tale 
of  the  way  I  had  come  to  put  Jim  Mil- 
Ungton  out  of  my  life-work,  Aunt  Mar- 
garet's dark  eyes  were  hard,  and  she  push- 
ed my  hand  from  her  knee. 

"Sally,  I  never. was  so  disappointed  in 
my  life.  I  had  counted  on  you  absolutely. 
I  would  have  staked  my  life  on  your 
worth..    This  is  a  terrible  shock." 

I  was  astounded,  utterly.  Finally  I 
whispered:  "Did  vou  wish  me  to  marrv 
Jim  Millington?"  " 

"You  are  a  weak,  silly,  vain  girl,  Sally. 
I  wish  you  would  go  away  and  leave  me 
till  I  get  used  to  the  thought  that  you  are 
only — till  I  get  over  this!" 

"But,  Aunt  Margaret!    Whatever — " 

"Sally!  Is  it  possible  you  don't  see? 
Why,  child!  You  should  have  married 
James  Millington,  since  you  cared  the 
way  you  do,  and  brought  out  the  man  in 
him.  Loved  him  into  anything — if  you 
were  really  strong!  You  are  miserably 
weak,  to  be  afraid  of  the  responsibility  of 
a  clean,  big-hearted  fellow.  But  it  is  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
him.  since  you  have  proven  yourself  only 
a  stiff  convention,  with  a  mission  in  life !" 

Without  a  word.  I  left  Aunt  Margaret. 
I  went  to  the  telephone  and  called  up  Jim 
Millington's  hotel.  The  wire  sang  miser- 
ably in  my  ear. 

"Mr.    Millington    has  just   left   town," 
was  the  response  I  got. 
"The  address,  please?" 
"He  left  none." 
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The  Girl  at  Three  Mile  Fork 

By  H.  M.  Egbert 


WHEN     the     Canadian     Transconti- 
nental   put    a    girl    in  charge    at 
Three  Mile  Fork,  the  newest  sur- 
vey camp  for  the  line  that  was  to  run 
north  to  tap  the  wheat  territories,  the  set- 
tlers shook  their  heads  dubiously. 

^'Women's  all  right  for  home  stations," 
they  admitted.     ''But  here — " 

Sergeant  Ralph  Hay,  of  the  Mounted 
Police,  completed  the  sentence  for  them. 

''Margaret  Royce  has  as  good  a  head  on 
her  shoulders  as  any  man  in  the  Provin- 
ces," he  said.  "She'll  make  good  at  the 
job." 

She  did.  The  "job,"  indeed,  was  not  a 
difficult  one.  It  consisted  for  the  most 
part  in  making  out  freight  bills  on  the 
typewriter  and  transmitting  telegraphic 
messages  along  the  branch  line  that  was 
being  strung  out  north-west  of  Edmonton. 
Meanwhile  the  surveyors  packed  up  and 
moved  on  to  Friar's  Hole,  seven  miles 
nearer  the  expected  terminal,  paying  out 
its  telephone  line  as  it  went.  Margaret 
had  charge  of  the  telephone  local  also, 
and  after  their  newest  camp  was  pitched 
the  engineers  would  call  her  up  and  have 
an  after-supper  chat  over  the  wire. 

That  was,  until  Sergeant  Hay  was  de- 
tailed by  the  government  to  accompany 
the  expedition  along  its  route.  Thence- 
forward all  others  who  called  up  Margaret 
must  needs  have  urgent  business  with  her. 
For  the  Sergeant  and  Margaret  had 
known  each  other  back  in  Toronto,  years 
ago,  and  after  winter  had  gone  they  were 
to  take  up  a  grant  together  in  the  North- 
west.    Margaret  wore  a  ring. 

"It's  hard  to  feel  each  evening  takes  me 
further  from  Three  Mill,"  he  called  to 
Margaret,  when  they  left  Friar's  Hole  and 
started  off  along  the  survey  route.  "I'll 
try  to  ride  over  Sunday."  But  when  Sun- 
day arrived  the  engineers  were  carrying 
their  theodolites  through  swamp  lands  ten 
miles  further  to  the  west,  and  the  visit  was 
postponed. 

Nor  did  it  come  for  months  afterward. 
For  on  the  following  Wednesday  Zere 
Buck  held  up  the  freight  train  as  she 
came  puffing  up  to  the  water  reservoir  at 


Hatmetack,  twenty  miles  southward,  on 
the  main  line,  and  Hay  was  sent  post- 
haste to  bring  him  in.  Zere  Buck  gave 
Hay  a  good  run  for  his  money,  forcing 
his  beast  southward  over  the  boundary 
line  and  into  the  Bad  Lands.  There  he 
went  into  hibernation  for  the  winter  and 
the  Sergeant  let  up  perforce  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  He  knew  that  when  the 
suns  warmed  the  prairie  country  the  bad- 
ger would  come  out  of  his  hole  again  and 
cross  the  border,  and  he  preferred  to  await 
him  rather  than  move  for  extradition. 
The  Plains  Police  never  let  up  for  long. 
Sooner  or  later  every  fish  comes  into  their 
nets.  The  arm  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment is  one  of  the  longest  in  the  world, 
and  its  fingers  have  the  sinews  of  a  Pad- 
erewski.  Finally  Sergeant  Hay  hoped  to 
take  in  Margaret  on  his  return  northward, 
but  even  then  an  imperative  call  brought 
him  hurrying  back  to  Friar's  Hole.  The 
Transcontinental  had  established  a  new 
base  depot  there,  and  the  theodolites  were 
working  fifty  miles  north-westward.  He 
called  up  Margaret. 

"How  are  things  going?"  he  asked. 

"Fine,"  she  answered  with  a  queer  little 
laugh.  Hay  hung  his  end  up  wdth  an  oath. 
He  knew  that  laugh:  his  girl  was  lone- 
some, so  was  he.  "If  this  wasn't  my  last 
year  I'd  leave  the  depot  to  the  coyotes  and 
go,"  he  swore.  But  he  was  the  only  Police- 
man within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles,  and 
messages  came  piling  up,  both  telegraph 
and  'phone,  each  hour  of  the  day.  Per- 
haps he  w^ould  not  see  Margaret  until 
spring.  And  yet  Three  Mile  Fork  was 
but  seven  miles  distant  as  the  surveyor 
sights ! 

He  grew  vastly  uneasy  when  he  heard 
that  the  monthly  pay  train  was  stalled  at 
Three  Mile  station.  The  permanent  line 
ended  there,  and  the  light  rails,  tempor- 
arily laid  down  to  connect  with  the  new 
Friar's  Hole  base  had  buckled  under  a 
heavy  freight.  That  meant  a  stall  of 
several  days  before  the  men  could  be  up- 
on the  scene,  and  there  was  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  and  a  trifle  more  lying  upon 
the  platform.    The  French  fireman     and 
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engineer  went  off  and  fuddled  themeselves 
with  whiskey.  Margaret  was  in  sole 
charge  of  everything. 

She  caught  the  men  as  they  came  stag- 
gering out  of  a  dive  and  forced  them  to 
carry  the  boxes  of  bullion  into  her  room. 
Then,  while  they  ambled  off  to  complete 
their  libations,  she  cleaned  and  polished 
the  Service  revolver  which  Sergeant  Hay 
had  left  with  her  for  any  emergency.  For 
three  nights  she  slept  in  her  clothes  be- 
hind two  bolted  doors. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  Zere 
Buck  and  another  came  riding  into  Three 
Mile.  They  were  tired:  even  the  spare 
horse  Buck  led  was  tired,  for  he  had  rid- 
den  forty-eight  hours  direct  for  Three 
Mile  after  the  news  reached  him  as  he 
came  creeping  out  of  his  winter  quarters. 
A  late  Chinook  had  cleaned  up  the  snow- 
bound prairies  and  the  March  sun  had 
thawed  out  every  ice-bound  swamp,  which 
made  traveling  difficult.  But  Zere  had 
sized  up  the  situation  with  ample  vision. 
The  farms  were  strung  out  over  a  wide 
area;  from  Three  Mile  station  to  the  dive 
in  which  the  engineer  and  fireman  were 
now  nursing  their  heads,  was  a  full  quar- 
ter-mile; nothing  but  a  girl  stood  in  his 
way,  though  Hay  had  been  frantically 
wiring  from  Friar's  Hole  for  leave  to  go. 
But  Government  business  takes  prece- 
dence of  all  else,  and  they  were  Govern- 
ment stores  he  guarded,  the  company 
owning  nothing  except  the  line,  the  roll- 
ing stock,  and  the  pay-money.  Discipline 
held  him  at  his  post,  but  he  never  left  the 
zone  of  the  telephone's  call. 

Zere  Buck  had  picked  up  a  fellow,  Pit- 
man by  name,  along  his  route  and  the  two 
made  Three  Mile  on  this  fourth  morn- 
ing, riding  in  under  a  damp  fog.  They 
broke  down  the  outer  door  easily.  It  was 
Margaret  herself  who  opened  the  inner 
door  to  them.  Zere  saw  her  stand  con- 
fronting him,  pistol  in  hand,  across  a 
twelve-foot  room. 

"One  step  and  I  fire,"  she  said.  There 
was  no  tremble  in  her  voice,  but  Zere  saw 
how  the  heavy  pistol  wavered  in  her  fin- 
gers. He  took  the  step  and  Margaret 
fired — and  missed,  fired  and  missed,  fired 
and  missed  again;  flung  the  weapon  into 
Zere's  face  and  missed.*  Next  moment 
Zere  had  her  arms  pinioned. 

"I  ain't  a-goin'  to  hurt  ye.  Missy,"  he 
said  with  a  laugh.  "It  ain't  you  I  want, 
Missy,  it's  the  coin.    B'y'r  leave." 


He  left  her  to  his  assistant  and  entered 
the  inner  room.  One  glance  sufficed  to 
show  him  the  location  of  the  pay-chests, 
under  the  couch.  Zere  lifted  the  seven 
of  them  in  turn  and  took  them  out,  leav- 
ing Pitman  to  keep  guard  over  Margaret. 
He  poured  the  money  into  the  gunny  bags 
that  he  had  slung  across  the  saddle  pom- 
mel. When  he  came  back  he  found  Mar- 
garet standing  before  Pitman,  scolding 
him  while  he  was  shuffling  under  her 
gaze  uneasily. 

"That's  the  way,  Missy,"  said  Zere 
chuckling.  "Take  it  easy;  you  won't 
come  to  no  harm  from  us."  He  was 
good-natured  over  his  success.  "Write  out 
a  statement  on  vour  machine,  Missy,"  he 
said,  "and  I'll  put  my  fist  to  it.  "That'll 
save  you  from  being  suspected;  I  guess 
Sarge  Hay  knows  my  signature." 

Margaret  went  to  her  typewriter  and 
sat  down.  Then  the  queer  thing  happen- 
ed; as  Zere  leaned  over  she  moved  the 
telephone  and,  unobserved,  displaced  the 
telephone  receiver,  so  that,  the  receiver 
propped  itself  upon  the  edge  of  the  desk, 
and  i^)  the  casual  glance  appeared  to  be 
in  position.  A  wild  scheme  had  flashed 
into  Margaret's  brain.  She  placed  her 
fingers  on  the  keys  and  waited. 

"I  got  the  money  out  of  the  young 
lady's  room,"  dictated  Zere,  Tap-tap  went 
the  typewriter  keys.  "She  kept  it  three 
for  safety.  Got  that?  For  safety.  She 
put  up  a  game  fight  and  fired  three  shots 
at  me.  I  alone  am  the  guilty  party.  Hop- 
ing to  see  you  all  when  I'm  at  home. 
Now  hand  it  here  and  I'll  put  my  scrawl 
to  it."     . 

♦  *        * 

Hay,  seated  at  his  table  moping,  heard 
the  telephone  "click  I"  He  was  so  lonely 
that  he  noticed  it  and  wondered. 

"That  you,  Margie?"  he  called. 

Click-click,  click-click.  It  was  the  tele- 
graph call.  He  shot  a  glance  towards  his 
telegraph  instrument.  The  needle  re- 
mained motionless.  As  he  stared  at  in  in 
bewilderment,  he  heard  his  name  spelled 
out,  faintly  but  clear,  over  the  telephone. 
Then  he  recognized  the  sound  of  the  type- 
writer keys. 

"C-o-m-e,"  the  message  ran.  "B-u-c-k 
h-a-s  p-ary  m-o-n-e-y."  She  repeated  the 
word,  "Come!  come!  come!" 

*  *        * 

Zere  Buck  scrawled  his  uncouth  sig- 
nature   to    the    typewritten    declaration 
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which  Margaret  handed  him.  He  left  the 
room,  returning  shortly  with  a  pair  of 
nippers. 

"I'll  slit  a  piece  out  of  them  wires, 
Missy,"  he  said,  leering  wisely,  and  then, 
to  his  companion,  "come  on.  Pit.  Say 
good-bye.  We  got  to  make  the  dry  lands 
before  the  Sarge  gets  too  curious." 


Sergeant  Hay  rode  out  before  his  feet 
were  fixed  in  both  stirrups.  He  buttoned 
his  tunic  as  he  rode,  and  adjusted  the 
carbine  in  the  saddle  bucket  as  the  horse 
settled  into  its  steady  lope.  He  went  di- 
rectly to  Three  Mile.  The  station  was 
deserted.  There  was  no  Margaret,  but 
ample  evidence  of  the  robbery.  Of  Mar- 
garet he  dare  not  think,  but  mounted 
again  and  rode  off,  due  south  across  the 
marsh  country.  He  knew  what  would 
be  Zere  Buck's  place  of  refuge,  and  he 
knew  the  route.  He  hoped  to  head  off 
his  man  before  he  could  reach  the  dry 
lands  with  his  booty,  and  perhaps  Mar- 
garet 1 

Three  hours  later  he  perceived  a  soli- 
tary horseman  ahead  of  him.  The  figure 
stood  out  indefinitely,  perhaps  a  thousand 
yards  ahead  of  him.  The  horse  and  rider 
seemed  to  be  going  through  strange  move- 
ments. The  rider  directed  the  animal 
now  this  way,  now  that  way,  and  seemed 
at  times  to  crouch  low  in  the  saddle,  as 
though  following  some  one.  Suddenly 
the  figure  disappeared  completely.  Peer- 
ing ahead  to  watch  for  his  reappearance, 
Hay  neglected  his  horse,  and  it  came  to 
a  standstill  in  a  patch  of  the  marsh  land 
which  had  been  thawed  by  the  March 
sun.  He  urged  the  horse,  but  the  ground 
■was  impossible.  He  dismounted,  and  leav- 
ing the  animal,  went  ahead  on  foot,  choos- 
ing the  hillocks  of  solid  ground. 

The  thousand  yards  which  had  appear- 
ed to  separate  him  from  the  figure  before 
it  disappeared,  seemed  to  grow  into  a  ter- 
rible distance.  He  floundered  in  the  mire. 
His  feet  became  clogged.  He  began  to 
wish  that  he  had  not  left  his  horse,  when 
suddenly,  as  he  reached  the  foot  of  a 
small  rise  in  the  ground,  and  where  the 
footing  was  dry,  he  saw  a  small  figure 
lying  prostrate  at  the  top  of  the  rise,  peer- 
ing down  into  the  depression  which  lay 
beyond. 


"Margaret!"  he   cried,   drawing  closer. 

"Hush!"  she  replied,  repressing  the  re- 
lief and  gladness  she  felt.  "I  followed 
them.     Look!" 

There,  in  a  deep  swamp  lying  behind 
this  hill  he  beheld  three  horses  and  two 
struggling  objects  which  might  have  been 
men. 

"It  is  Zere  Buck,"  she  said,  "and  Pit. 
The  third  horse  carried  the  pay.  They 
rode  too  quickly  up  the  hill  and  over  it, 
and  they  were  into  the  muskeg  before 
they  knew  it.  Their  guns  must  be  gone. 
They — do  you  think  we  can  get  them 
out?" 

Hays  went  down  closer,  revolver  drawn. 

"You've  got  us,  Sarge,"  said  Zere  Buck. 
"Only  git  us  out  quick,  or  we'll  sink  for 
good." 

"All  right,  Buck,"  drawled  the  Ser- 
geant. "Just  toss  a  fellow  your  guns,  so's 
you  won't  have  the  extra  weight  .  .  . 
What?  .  .  .  Lost !  Or  you'd  have  plink- 
ed  us?  Oh,  no,  Buck.  You  knew  you'd 
rather  get  out  of  the  hole  first,  anyway." 

Two  hours  lat^r,  as  the  prairie  sunset 
faded  out  of  the  sky,  a  strange  little  pro- 
cession ambled  into  Three  Mile.  First 
came  two  horses  with  two  bound  figures 
swaying  to  the  motion  of  the  animals  as 
they  sat  in  the  saddles.  Beside  them,  but 
a  little  in  the  rear,  was  a  red-tuniced 
mounted  policeman,  and  a  girl,  mud-be- 
draggled, whit€  and  haggard.  Behind 
them,  led  by  a  tether  came  a  third  weary 
horse,  stumbling  under  the  weight  of  the 
company's  pay. 

An  hour  later  they  sat  on  the  station 
platform. 

"So  you  followed  them?"  muttered  the 
Sergeant. 

"Yes.  And  they  thought  it  was  you, 
and  took  a  hurried  short  cut  from  the 
trail.  They  rode  over  the  little  hill  too 
quickly,  and  were  into  the  mud  before 
they  could  stop.  The  horses  fell  before 
they  knew  it." 

"And  it  was  you  I  saw  following  them, 
Margaret?" 

"Of  course,  silly." 

"Hmph!"  snorted  Hays,  apparently 
brooding  over  s#me  very  weighty  matter. 
"Hmph!  What  kind  of  a  weddin'  shall 
we  have?  Church  or  —  or  here  at  the 
station?" 
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The  Place  of 

Verandahs  and  Porticos 

in  Modern  House   Architecture 


By 


Hamilton  Adams 


ATTACHED  to  houses  in  the  first  in- 
stance as  a  convenience  in  hot 
weather,  the  verandah  has  become 
an  essential  part  of  American  house  archi- 
tecture and  has  added  materially  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  home.  It  has,  in  fact, 
contributed  a  distinctive  element  to  archi- 
tecture on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  rendering 
the  cottages  and  villas  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  quite  different  from 
similar  habitations  in  England  and  on 
the  continent. 

In  referring  to  popular  books  on  house 
building,  it  is  surprising  that  so  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  this  feature.  Indeed. 
Tuany  treatises  ignore  it  altogether  and 
pay  attention  solely  to  the  interior  ar- 
rangement of  the  dwelling.     Where  the 


verandah  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  this  continent 
during  the  summer  months,  it  is  surely 
deser\dng  of  more  detailed  attention,  if 
not  of  a  complete  volume  to  itself. 

The  real  use  of  a  verandah  should  be 
as  an  outdoor  li\dng  room.  It  should  be 
so  contrived  as  to  enable  people  to  spend 
as  much  of  their  time  in  the  fresh  air  as 
possible.  Vrhere  it  is  built  on  the  front  of 
a  house  and  that  house  is  close  to  the 
street,  as  in  so  many  cities,  this  purpose 
can  hardly  be  achieved,  because  there  is  a 
lack  of  privacy  that  prevents  people  from 
enjoying  it  to  the  full.  "What  should  be 
aimed  at  is  a  verandah  to  one  side  or 
even  at  the  back  where  the  family  can 
be  assured  of  quietness  and  seclusion.    Of 
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course,  there  are  some  people  who  enjoy 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  street  and 
have  no  objection  to  be  the  bjects  of 
impertinent  scrutiny,  but  it  will  be  found 
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EXAMPLE   OF   CLOSED-IN   VERANDAH. 


that  most  families  prefer  a  greater  degree 
of  privacy  than  that  afforded  by  a  front 
verandah,  however  well  protected  by 
screens  and  vines.     In  building  a  house, 


AN  EARLY  TYPE  OF  COLONIAL  VERANDAH. 

therefore,  while  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  verandah  in  front,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  added  attractiveness  it  im- 
parts to  the  house,  there  should  also  bo 


A  LATER  TYPE,  SHOWING  EFFECT  OF 
THE  GREEK    REVIVAL. 


some  thought  bestowed  on  a  more  useful 
verandah  to  the  rear,  overlooking  the  gar- 
den and  away  from  the  street.  This  re- 
quirement may  seem  obvious  enough  and 
some  readers  may  think  it  superfluous  to 
introduce  it,  but  it  is  so  often  found  that 
even  the  simplest  things  are  omitted  in 
house-building  that  the  writer  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  advising  it. 

According  to  definition,  a  verandah  is 
an  open  gallery  or  portico,  covered  by  a 
roof,  supported  by  pillars  and  attached 
to  the  exterior  of  a  building.  It  is  often 
extended  across  one  or  more  fronts  of  the 
building  or  entirely  around  it  and  is  occa- 
sionally enlarged  or  otherwise  so  planned 
as  to  form  an  outside  room,  more  or  less 
protected  by  screens  of  vine  or  lattice.  It 
is  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  the  American 
continent  where  it  has  had  its  greatest 
development.  Particularly  in  the  south- 
ern states  it  has  been  constructed  after  so 
many  fashions  as  to  become  quite  an  ob- 
ject of  study  and  the  styles  are  numerous 
and  suggestive. 

It  will  be  found  advisable  to  build  the 
verandah,  which  is  to  be  used  more  or 
less  as  a  living  room,  in  a  recess  of  the 
house  wall  so  that  it  may  be  protected 
from  Avind  storms  or  rain  as  much  as 
possible.  Where  it  is  exposed,  a  change  in 
the  weather  may  drive  everyone  into  the 
house,  a  circumstance  which  might  easily 
be  obviated  by  a  little  foresight  in  arrang- 
ing for  its  construction.  It  might  well  be 
built  sufficiently  strong  to  support  heavy 
flower  boxes,  which  ranged  along  its  cop- 
ing add  a  note  of  beauty  to  the  scene. 
With  the  addition  of  vines,  the  owner  of 
such  a  sheltered  verandah  has  at  his  dis- 
po.=!al  a  charming  retreat,  where  he  can 
enjoy  a  book  or  a  smoke  or  a  quiet  chat. 

The  furniture  of  the  verandah  should 
be  in  keeping  with  its  purpose  and  might 
well  be  permanently  placed  there.  To 
carry  chairs  and  tables  in  and  out  of  the 
house  is  not  only  a  laborious  operation 
but  is  hard  on  the  finer  house  furniture. 
Plain  and  substantial  furniture,  able  to 
stand  the  weather,  is  what  is  needed. 
With  Indian  rugs,  Japanese  split  bamboo 
screens,  light  but  strong  willow  chairs  and 
a  hammock  or  two,  the  place  will  be  well 
supplied.  Some  people  have  even  gons 
so  far  as  to  turn  the  verandah  into  a 
dining  room  and  enjoy  their  meals  out 
there  in  the  season.     For  such  a  purpose 
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a  folding  table  would  be  found  more  ser- 
viceable than  an  ordinary  table,  which 
takes  up  considerable  room. 

A  verandah  or  porch  at  the  main  en- 
trance is  a  feature  that  will  add  appreci- 
ably to  the  appearance  of  any  house. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  add  these  front 
verandahs  to  many  of  the  older  house- 
which  were  built  before  the  days  when 
verandahs  were  considered  an  essential 
and  it  is  surprising  to  note  the  improve 
inent  they  make.  The}'^  often  change  the 
whole  appearance  of  a  house,  tran.sforni- 
ing  it  from  an  ugly  and  uninviting  place 
into  quite  a  pleasing  residence.  It  might 
not  come  amiss  for  owners  of  houses  with- 
out front  verandahs  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  adding  one,  in  order  to  re- 


move the  bare  appearance  from  the  en- 
trance and  the  whole  front  of  the  dwell- 
ing. If  further  decorated  with  hanging 
flower  baskets  and  boxes  it  will  be  sur- 
prising the  change  for  the  better  that  will 
be  wrought. 

Imitating  Grecian  architecture  a  good 
many  wealthy  people  have  been  attach- 
ing porticos  to  their  houses.  The  portico 
is  nothing  but  a  porch  or  vestibule  roofed 
and  partly  open  on,  at  least,  one  side.  Its 
roof  is  usually  supported  by  columns  and 
these  extending  up  one,  two  or  three 
storeys  lend  an  appearance  of  great 
strength  to  the  building.  They  are  paint- 
ed white  and  look  very  imposing.  Of 
course  such  a  feature  must  be  in  harmony 
Avith    the  rest  of    the  house,  as    nothing 
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WIDE,  DEEP  AND  ROOMY  VERANDAHS  OF  A  BYGONE  DAY 


looks  more  ludicrous  than  a  small  house 
overbalanced  by  a  huge  white  portico. 

The  porch  itself  is  simply  a  covered 
place  of  entrance  and  exit  attached  to  a 
building  and  projecting;  from  its  main 
mass.  Usually  one  storey  in  height  it  may 
be  extended  to  two  or  more  storeys,  the 
rooms  above  thus  provided  being  termed 
porch  rooms.  The  verandah  of  the 
modern  American  house  where  it  serves  to 
give  entrance  to  the  house  by  the  princi- 
pal doorway  is  a  true  porch. 


The  illustrations  give  some  idea  of  th3 
verandahs  and  porches  on  a  number  of 
old  colonial  houses  from  Avhich  sugges- 
tions may  be  obtained  for  modern  treat- 
ment. There  is  a  charm  about  these  old 
verandahs  which  have  witnessed  so  much 
of  the  life  of  a  departed  generation  and 
any  person  who  contemplates  building 
might  with  advantage  imitate  some  of 
their  features.  For  country  residences  or 
summer  cottages  they  are  especially  at- 
tractive. 


AN  IMPOSING  EFFECT  IN  AN  OLD  CAROLINA  HOUSE 
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The  item  of  cost  is  by  no  means  a  serious 
one,  for  after  all,  a  senieeable  verandah 
can  be  constructed  for  comparatively  little. 
It  does  not  require  much  material  for  one 
thing,  and  it  does  not  take  long  to  erect. 
Ob^•iously  it  is  cheaper  to  build  at  the 
same  time  that  the  house  itself  is  being 
constructed,  but  on  older  buildings,  which 
were  erected  before  the  days  when  veran- 
dahs were  regarded  as  essential,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  place  these  additions  without  anj!- 
serious  outlay.  When  one  considers  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
them,  it  is  apparent  that  the  cost  is  more 


than  offset  by  the  resultant  advantages. 
So,  let  those  who  live  in  old  verandah- 
less  houses  take  counsel  with  an  architect 
and  see  if  they  cannot  improve  and  beau- 
tify their  surroundings,  and  add  to  their 
health  by  placing  verandahs  on  their  resi- 
dences. 

Materials  vary,  but  a  uniformity  be- 
tween the  house  itself  and  the  addition 
must  be  maintained.  Either  stone,  brick 
or  cement  foundations  are  desirable,  clos- 
ed in  with  lattice  work,  over  which  vines 
can  climb.  Wooden  pillars  and  roof  are 
customary.  The  whole  should  be  painted 
to  harmonize  with  the  house. 
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'Suddenly  the  pony  leaped  up,  and  dashed  into  the  river. 


The  Story  He  Told  That  Night 


By 


Charles  Shirley 


THERE  are  nights  in  the  Mount 
Royal  Club  in  Montreal,  when 
one,  or  two,  or  three  of  the 
old  railroad  pioneers  of  Canada  drop 
into  favorite  lounging  places  and  talk. 
And  if  only  the  newspapermen  of  Canada 
might  hear  all  that  they  say,  all  the  old 
stories  they  recall  and  the  jokes  they  tell 
on  one  another — to  say  nothing  of  the 
"tips"  that  they  drop  concerning  the  plans 
and  ambitions  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
its  younger  competitors — they  would  no 
longer  complain  of  the  dearth  of  material 
and  the  scarcity  of  inspiration  for  Cana- 
dian fiction. 

Sometimes  a  newspaperman  does  find 
himself  in  the  lounge  corner  with  one  or 
another  of  the  older  C.  P.  R.  pioneers,  or 
sometimes,  with  a  whole  group.  At  such 
times  the  talk,  although  it  is  as  free  as 
ever,  is  understood  to  be  sacred  and  only 
the  minor  bits  of  gossip,  fragments  of 
yarns  and  old  jokes,  can  be  made  into 
copy  for  the  press. 

This  night  the  crowd  had  reassembled. 
One  of  them  had  just  come  back  from 
England,  where  he  was  preparing  the  way 
for  the  launch  of  a  great  bond  issue — 
nothing  to  do  with  the  C.P.R.  at  all.  An- 
other was  just  in  from  Cuba,  another  from 
New  York,  and  a  fourth  from  a  piece  of 
fruit  land  he  has  an  interest  in,  in  British 
Columbia.  It  is  not  always  that  they 
meet;  not  always  that  they  take  the  time 
to  sit  in  a  circle,  with  the  button  conveni- 
ent, and  mention  the  old  days  of  the  C.P. 
R.  For  somehow  or  another,  the  old  days 
when  the  Rocky  Mountains  lay  across  Al- 
berta like  a  challenging  barrier,  to  keep 
men  out  of  British  Columbia,  and  when 
the   Canadian   Pacific    sent    out    all   the 


heroes  it  could  find  to  assail  the  ancient 
hills  and  drill  a  path  through  them — 
these  days  are  almost  sacred,  and  not  to 
be  spoken  of  lightly,  and  before  strang- 
ers. The  history  of  the  days  and  the 
nights  when  engineers,  contractors  and 
even  the  humble  na\'\'ies,  sweated  and 
schemed  to  smuggle  the  steel  through  to 
the  Pacific,  under  the  very  noses  of  the 
mountains,  has  never  been  really  written, 
and  probably  it  never  will  be.  For  the 
men  who  have  the  material,  who  endured 
and  experienced  and  accomplished  are  a 
stolid  sort  of  fellows,  suspicious  of  pub- 
licity and  awkward  in  the  handling  of 
words  about  themselves. 


'That  was  a  H- 


of  a  horse  you  used 
to  ride,"  said  the  Cuban,  looking  across 
and  nodding  at  H.D. 

"Eh?"  returned  H.D.,  recalling  his 
wits,  which  had  apparently  been  wool- 
gathering, "which  do  you  mean?  The 
hunter  I  bought  the  other  day?    Oh,  it's 


"No.    The  vellow  cavuse." 

"What  yellow  cayuse?" 

"The  one  vou  tried  to  kill.    You 


"Phew!  That  one."  H.D.  dropped 
off  into  another  revery.  "That  one! 
What  made  you  think  of  that?" 

"I  saw  one  in  San  Diego  the  other  day 
just  like  it.  I  thought  maybe  it  was  the 
same  horse.     It  looked  worn  enough." 

H.D.  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  cigar. 

"Hmph!"  he  muttered. 

The  rest  of  the  circle,  being  discreet, 
said  nothing. 

"'T  isn't  fair  to  recall  that,  old 
yarn,"  he  saia  with  a  laugh,  "I've 
learned  to  shoot  since  then,  and  I  bet  I 
could  kill  it  in  one  shot  at  a  hundred  now. 
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"I  don't  know   if  any  of  you  follows  ever  fell  over  a  cliff,   but 
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But  I  liked  that  horse  aft^r  all.  Poor 
little  devil." 

Nothing  but  smoke  from  the  circle. 

Cuban  said  nothing.  Everybody  tried 
to  look  bored,  sq  an  to  encourage  the 
story.  A  sign  of  interest  from  any  one 
eye  would  have  put  a  string  around  H.D.'s 
tongue,  and  tied  it  down. 

"I  bought  that  little  horse  from  an  In- 
dian," began  the  great  man,  recalling  the 
day  when  he  was  an  assistant  engineer  on 
the  construction  of  the  C.P.R.  through  the 
Rockies,  "and  it  cost  me  nothing  but  a 
salmon  rod,  which  I  was  fool  enough  to 
have  brought  along  in  my  kit.  The  In- 
dian said  the  horse  came  from  Mexico. 
Said  he  was  a  "luck"  horse,  and  had  been 
swapped  and  traded  all  the  way  from  Ari- 
zona up  and  over  the  forty-ninth.  I 
needed  the  horse  and  didn't  need  the  rod. 
The  Indian  coveted  the  rod  and  we  swap- 
ped.   I  had  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  that  horse." 

More  smoke  ascended,  uninterrupted, 
from  the  circle  of  cigars. 

"That  horse,"  w^ent  on  the  former  em- 
ploye of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  "was  the 
luckiest  brute  you  ever  saw." 

"Hmph!"  sniffed  the  Cuban,  skep- 
tically. 

"But  it  wa.s,  I  tell  you,"  H.D.  went  on. 
"You  mayn't  have  thought  much  of  it,  be- 
cause it  was  yellow,  and  because  all  you 
ever  saw  it  do  was  standing  outside  the 
draughting  shanty  waiting  for  me,  but  it 
was  a  good  little  horse.  Better  than  the 
string  vou  used  to  ride  and  kill  in  those 
days."  ^ 

"Hmph!"  repeated  the  other,  with  still 
greater  indifference. 

"Why  I  had  that  pony  in  a  little  corral 
with  a  lot  of  other  horses  one  time,  and 
there  was  a  big  chunk  of  mud  slid  down 
one  night  and  wdped  out  the  whole  corall. 
Killed  every  horse  in  the  place — but  one! 
I  was  down  helping  dig  out  Tommy 
Burns — remember  Tommy,  that  used  to 
run  an  engine  on  old  number  One,  with 
the  ballast?  Well,  as  w^e  were  fishing 
around  in  the  mud  for  Tommy,  there  was 
the  yellow  nag,  sniffing  at  the  fresh  mud 
and  trying  to  make  a  meal  off  a  bit  of 
moss  that  had  remained  on  the  top  of  the 
slide.  He  was  mud  from  the  hoofs  up 
and  from  the  end  of  his  tail  forward.  It 
was  sticking  in  his  eyelashes  and  it  weigh- 
ed down  his  ears.    But  there  he  was. 

H 


"A  week  after  that  I  lent  him  to  a  fel- 
low. He  and  another  man  were  riding 
along  a  path.  Thirteen  tons  of  rock  slid 
over  a  ledge  and  killed  the  man  who  was 
riding  my  horse,  the  man  who  was  on  the 
other  horse,  and  his  horse,  too — and  left 
the  yellow  one. 

"There  were  dozens  of  stories  like 
that." 

"Yes,  but  tell  the  real  one.  Tell  the 
end  of  it." 

"Oh — oh,  about  the  shooting  —  oh  — 
well,"  he  hesitated.  "Well  it  was  this 
way.  I  was  riding  along  witli  him  one 
day  on  a  pretty  narrow  ledge,  when  the 
ledge  gave  way.  This  was  after  I'd  had 
him  two  years,  I  guess.  It  was  a  bit  ex- 
citing. I  don't  know  if  any  of  you  fel- 
lows ever  fell  over  a  cliff,  but " 

"I  did  once,"  muttered  a  white  bearded 
man,  with  a  strangely  seamed  and  lined 
face.     "Fell  into  the  Kicking  Horse.'' 

"Oh,  then,  you  know  what  it's  like, 
only  this  time  that  I  took  my  tumble  I  lit 
in  a  tree." 

"Tree  is  a  good  thing  to  light  in,"  re- 
marked a  man  who  is  now  with  another 
road.    "I  remember  a  case  once " 

"Oh,  no,"  interrupted  another,  "a  tree 
is  as  like  as  not  to  kill  you.  You  never 
know  how  it'll  catch  you.  Best  thing  to 
do  if  you're  working  in  that  kind  of 
country,  I  used  to  find,  w^as  to  keep  your 
knees  up,  your  head  down,  shut  your  eyes 
and  mouth  and  let  yourself  go.  I  knew 
a  fellow  that  was  getting  out  timber  for 
the  snow  sheds,  and  he " 

"Wait,"  commanded  H.D.  "Who's 
talking?  You  fellow^s  started  this  story, 
and  I'm  going  to  finish,  so  'cut  out  your 
noise,'  as  Dan  would  say." 

They  laughed  and  became  silent  again. 

"I  tell  you  I  lit  in  a  tree.  The  tree 
was  above  a  ledge  of  rock  which  was  about 
fifteen  feet  further  down,  beside  the  creek 
which  ran  along  the  bottom  of  the  gulch. 
For  about  four  minutes  the  tree  held  me 
up.  I  could  hear  it  creaking  and  feel  it 
bending,  but  I  could  have  stayed  there 
long  enough  to  get  down  only  that  the 
wind  was  blowing  a  bit,  and  it  put  an 
extra  pressure  on  the  thing,  and  the 
branches  gave  way  and  dumped  me  on 
the  ledge. 

"For  quite  awhile  the  air  was  full  of 
bits  of  rock  and  dirt,  but  there  was  no- 
thing serious,  so  I  began  to  look  around 
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for  the  pony.  He  was  lying  in  a  heap  on 
a  ledge,  not  far  from  me.  His  eyes  were 
closed  and  he  was  groaning. 

"Well — I  took  one  shot.  I  missed. 
Then  I  took  another  and  cut  a  bit  out  of 
his  ear.  I  guess  I  must  have  been  a  bit 
shaky,  for  I  tried  a  third,  and  just  grazed 
his  nose.  The  first  two  shots  didn't  bother 
him,  but  he  seemed  to  resent  the  one  pass- 
ing his  nose.  All  of  a  sudden  he  clamb- 
ered up,  shook  himself  and  jumped  into 
the  water?" 

''Drowned?"  suggested  one  of  the  circle. 

"Not  a  bit.  Three  days  afterward,  after 
I  had  sent  back  to  head  office  for  dupli- 
cates of  the  plans  that  I  was  carrying  in 
the  saddle-bags,  I  came  across  the  beggar. 
He  was  browsing  on  the  trail  about  a  mile 
from  where  I  had  left  him,  only  wp- 
stream.    I  found  the  plans  as  dry  as  they 

were    before,    and    the    d horse  was 

sound  as  ever." 

"What'd  you  do  with  him?" 

"Sold  him." 

"Hmph!" 

That  was  the  end  of  the  story.  There 
was   UQ   comment.       Somebody    bought. 

There  were  two  lime  squashes,  three 
cigars  and  a  white  rock  in  the  order, 
which  showed  the  kind  of  a  crowd  it  was. 


One  of  the  men,  who  is  deeply  interest- 
ed in  coal  and  steel,  started  to  talk  about 
he  laymen's  missionary  movement  as  a 
business  proposition,  and  the  economic  ef- 
fect of  foreign  missionaries.  He  had  long 
since  ceased  to  be  a  C.P.R.  man,  though 
it  was  C.P.R.  that  made  him. 

Two  others  started  discussing  William 
Mackenzie. 

One  remarked  that  he  had  bought  a 
new  painting,  and  was  going  home  to  see 
how  he'd  hang  it.     It  was  1  a.m. 

Somebody  told  him  to  stay  while  he  re- 
called a  story  of  old  Senator  Wully  Gib- 
son, when  he  was  re-building  the  Victoria 
Tube  bridge.  Then  from  that  the  con- 
versation drifted  to  the  question  of  a 
bridge  from  -"he  British  Columbia  main- 
land to  the  Island  of  Vancouver.  Which 
started  a  talk  on  steel  bridges,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  the  newspaperman  left,  being 
dizzy  with  technicality. 

But  looking  back  at  the  depleted  circle 
as  he  left  the  room,  he  observed  three 
wonderful  men  still  sitting  there,  who  had 
not  only  made  the  C.P.R.  possible,  who 
had  not  only  given  the  Dominion  some 
of  its  first  heroes,  who  had  not  only  made 
the  secret  beauties  of  the  mountains  ac- 
cessible to  the  traveler  —  but  who  had 
made  Confederation  possible. 


FRIENDSHIP  unlocks  the  door  to  honest  criticism.  It  should  be  as  ready 
to  condemn  as  to  extol.  The  reproof  of  a  friend  outweighs  the  praise 
of   an    acquaintance. 

TACT  is  not  an  attribute  of  any  station  or  mode  of  life.  It  depends  not  on 
mind  or  observation,  but  is  an  instinct  which  is  the  most  rare  of  all 
gifts.      Tact  compensates  for  the  lack  of  many  things. 

PEOPLE  generally  have  for  us  the  same  sentiments  that  we  experience 
toward  them.  There  is  nothing  so  susceptible  as  mutual  regard 
—  therefore    be    kindly   disposed. 


His  Own  People 


By 
Oliver   Sandys 


THE  ayah,  brown,  barefooted  and  toe- 
ringed,  paced  silently  up  and  down 
the  matting,  crooning  to  the  foster- 
child  in  her  arms: 

'  Humptj  Dumpty  churgear  chut, 
Humpty  Dumpty  girgear  phut: 
Na  Rajah  ka  pultan  na  Rajah  ka  gora 
Humpty  Dumpty  ka  kuddy  ne  jora." 

After  that  came  a  Hindustani  version 
of  "Jack  and  Jill,"  and  another  of  "Little 
Jack  Horner,"  all  chanted  in  the  mono- 
tonous sing-song  of  the  East. 

Mootima  loved  the  mem-sahib's  child 
with  an  exceeding  great  love.  It  is  be- 
yond explanation,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  though  a  mother  of  the  East  is  in 
no  way  deficient  in  devotion  to  her  own 
offspring,  when  the  little  hands  of  the 
white  child  she  suckles  grope  their  way 
to  her  heartstrings  there  is  born  within 
her  a  love  for  it  beyond  human  under- 
standing. 

Just  such  another  as  Mootima  is  in 
my  thoughts.  Her  arms,  from  wrist  to 
shoulder,  are  marked  with  old  scars — 
the  pinches  and  scratches  bestowed  on 
her  by  a  certain  white  child,  for  whom  I 
verily  beheve  she  would  have  laid  down 
her  life.  The  brown  baby  in  her  own 
quarters  was  very  dear  to  Mootima;  but 
the  white  one,  in  her  estimation,  was  be- 
yond the  price  of  rubies. 

She  knew,  as  the  doctor  and  all  the 
-tation  knew,  that  the  mem-sahib's  hutti 
was  going  out — that  the  end  was  ver\^ 
near.  Mootima  had  been  her  ayah  before 
she  became  foster-mother  of  her  child,  and 
-he  worshipped  Mrs.  Pat  Macmahon  with 
< log-like  devotion.  The  black  woman  and 
the  white  had  shared  a  common  trouble. 
The  chief  diversion  of  Mootima's  lately 
deceased  husband  had  been  to  drag  her 
across  the  compound  by  her  hair,  or  to 


beat  her  beautifully  when  the  mem-sahib 
was  out.  It  didn't  matter  about  the  saliib. 
He  never  inquired  into  the  cause  of 
shrieks  and  wails  that  came  from  the  ser- 
vants' quarters,  having  a  sneaking  appre- 
ciation of  the  methods  of  native  wife- 
treatment. 

Captain  Macmahon  did  not  beat  his 
Wife,  but  he  drank  deeply  and  swore  ter- 
ribly. So  after  three  years  of  a  life  in 
the'C.P.,  two  seasons  in  the  hills,  and  a 
final  year  in  the  sweltering  heat  of  the 
plains,  wdth  the  balance  of  her  faith  plac- 
ed in  her  God,  and  none  in  man,  it  was 
perhaps  just  as  well  that  the  poor  little 
woman  should  set  sail  for  eternity.  Her 
one  regret  was  that  she  could  not  take 
her  baby  with  her.  She  appreciated  her 
husband's  wayward  nature  well  enough  to 
know  that  although  he  would  regard  the 
child  as  a  double-blank  nuisance,  he 
would  not  dream  of  letting  her  relations 
bring  it  up. 

Her  weak  voice  called  to  Mootima.  The 
ayah  laid  the  sleeping  baby  in  the  cradle, 
drew  the  mosquito  uet  over  it,  and  came 
noiselessly  to  her  mistress's  side.  There 
.she  dropped  cross-legged  on  the  floor  and 
began  to  fan  her  with  a  palm-leaf  fan. 
The  punkah-wallah  was  doing  his  best 
outside,  too,  but  the  room  was  stifling  hot. 
The  monsoon  had  not  yet  broken.  A 
parched  stillness  lay  over  the  waiting 
land. 

"If  the  monsoon  breaks,  Mootima," 
whispered  Mrs.  Pat,  "I  might  get  better. 
Baha  sota  haif" 

Mootima  assured  her  that  the  "baba" 
slept.  Mrs.  Pat's  brows  were  drawn  to- 
gether as  if  she  w^ere  worrying.  She  put 
her  white  hand  over  Mootima's  brown  one. 

"Promise  me  something,  Mootima." 
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"Mem-sahib,  Mootima  ap  ka  naukar 
nimak  hai  (Mootima  is  your  faithful  ser- 
vant.)" 

"Then  promise  me,  Mootima,  by  all 
your  gods,  that  if  I  die  you  will  never 
leave  my  chota  baba." 

Mootima  did  not  answer  at  once.  She 
waited  until  her  mind  grasped  all  the 
difficulties  the  promise  might  entail. 
Then  very  solemnly  she  vowed: 

"Mem-sahib!  Thy  child  shall  be  as 
my  child.  Never  Avill  I  forsake  him.  In 
any  trouble  will  I  put  him  before  the  son 
of  my  own  body,  and  spill  for  him  my 
heart's  blood.  Him  will  I  serve  faithfully 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  wheresoever 
the  sahib  goeth  with  him,  thither  will  I 
go.  Ap  ka  naukar  wada  kiya  hai  (the 
word  of  thy  servant  is  given.)" 

So,  Mrs.  Pat,  with  her  mind  at  ease, 
turned  her  face  towards  the  open  door  and 
listened  for  the  footfall  of  her  husband. 
She  wanted  to  say  good-bye  to  him.  But 
lulled  into  sleep  by  Mootima's  gentle 
fanning,  that  last  act  of  grace  was  denied 
her.  Two  hours  later  she  awoke,  cons- 
cious of  the  roar  of  many  waters.  Mrs. 
Pat  died  as  the  monsoon  broke. 

And  Captain  Patrick  Macmahon  came 
home  dripping  wet  and  swearing. 

Several  ladies  of  the  regiment  offered 
to  look  after  the  baby  boy,  but  Captain 
Macmahon  had  other  plans. 

"Take  the  kid  and  look  after  it  your- 
self," he  told  Mootima.  "You  seem 
mighty  fond  of  it.  Stop  snivelling,  now. 
You're  making  its  face  wet.  I'll  give  you 
ten  rupees  more  a  month  if  you'll  stop  on 
and  save  me  from  all  these  badgering 
women." 

Mootima  intimated  that  she  wanted  no 
further  increase  in  her  wages,  and  went 
about  her  duties.  They  were  numerous 
enough,  for  she  had  her  own  butcha  to 
look  after. 

The  year  that  followed  gentle  little 
Mrs.  Pat's  death  was  uneventful  enough. 
The  white  baby  and  its  brown-skinned 
foster-brother  waxed  and  thrived  under 
Mootima's  care.  Occasionally  the  Captain 
sahib  drank  too  much  and  threw  trousers 
at  his  servant's  head,  and  cursas  at  poor 
Mootima.  Mootima  kept  out  of  his  way 
as  much  as  possible  for  the  child's  sake. 
The  Captain  seemed  to  have  a  distinct 
dislike  for  hi.?  offspring,  whose  best  time, 
and  certainly  Mootima's,  was  when  her 


master  sent  her  up  to  the  hills  with  the 
child  in  the  company  of  Mrs.  Lowrie.  the 
Major's  wife,  and  her  children.  On  the 
day  before  their  return  to  the  plains  Mrs. 
Lowrie  said  to  the  ayah: 

"You  will  fi;id  a  new  mem-sahib  at  the 
bungalow,  Mootima.  Captain  Sahib  did 
not  wish  it  known  until  you  were  on  your 
way  back.  A  missie-sahib  came  out  to 
him  from  England,  and  they  were  mar- 
ried in  Bombay." 

Mootima  was  not  a  very  dark-skinned 
woman.  She  grew  white  under  her  brown. 

It  struck  her  that  the  new  mem-sahib 
might  possibly  be  meeting  the  train,  so 
she  dressed  Derek  sahib  in  his  best  muslin 
petticoats,  and  took  pains  with  the  appear- 
ance of  her  own  child.  He  was  bonny, 
and  for  a  native  fair-skinned.  Mootima 
was  a  high-caste  woman.  She  had  ex- 
cellent features  and  a  fine  physique,  and 
she  had  transmitted  these  to  her  son.  The 
foster-brothers  were  not  so  very  unlike. 
Had  Derek  sahib's  brown  hair  been  one 
infinitesimal  shade  darker  it  would  have 
matched  little  Yaseen's  in  blackness. 
Derek  sahib's  eyes  were  the  same  color 
as  Yaseen's,  but  Derek  sahib  had  a  skin 
of  milk. 

There  was  no  one  at  the  station,  but  the 
bullock  cart  had  been  sent  to  meet  the 
train.  Mootima,  all  feeling  and  intuition, 
sensed  trouble. 

The  second  Mrs.  Macmahon,  however, 
seemed  quite  charming.  She  and  the 
Captain  were  awaiting  them  in  the  ver- 
anda. At  sight  of  the  lady,  Mootima  felt 
ill-at-ease.  Mrs.  Macmahon  had  hair  that 
Mootima  likened  to  gold  that  has  been 
dipped  in  copper.  It  had  been  dipped 
in  something  else,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
She  went  into  ecstasies  over  the  baby, 
which  abated  somewhat  when  the  Captain 
remarked  that  he  hoped  she'd  rhapsodise 
over  the  little  beggar  in  private,  as  he 
didn't  care  for  kids  very  much  himself. 

Mootima  felt  more  at  ease,  and  for 
a  little  while  things  appeared  to  go 
smoothly.  Sometimes  she  thought  her 
new  mistress  regarded  the  child  rather 
unamiably;  certainly  she  began  to  take 
less  interest  in  it.  But  one  day,  returning 
from  her  own  quarters  earlier  than  u.sual, 
she  heard  the  sound  of  Derek  sahib's  voice 
rai.sed  in  lamentation,  and  running  in 
noiselessly  discovered  Mrs.  Macmahon  ad- 
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ministering  chastisement  to  the  child  with 
the  back  of  an  ebony  hair-brush. 

Mrs.  Macmahon  was  not  aware  of 
Mootima's  presence  until  she  had  wrested 
the  hair-brush  from  her  hand. 

''Mem-saliib !" 

The  baby's  tender  skin  wa,s  violently 
red.  He  was  choking  with  fright  and 
pain.  Mootima  snatched  him  up  in  her 
arms. 

''Kindly  put  that  child  down!" 

"Mem-sahib,  he  is  but  a  butcha.  You 
would  not  beat  one  who  has  not  yet  num- 
bered fourteen  months?" 

"Please  understand,  Mootima,  I  shall 
do  exactly  as  I  please  with  the  child.  He 
was  disobedient.  You  are  not  his  mother. 
Stop  howling  you  little  brat." 

Mootima  did  not  stop  to  listen  to  any 
more.  Indignantly  she  went  off  with  the 
child  to  the  native  butler,  and  bade  him 
give  it  misri — sugar-candy.  Then  she  re- 
turned to  the  lady.  Tears  were  running 
down  her  cheeks,  and  her  lips  were  work- 
ing. 

"Mem-sahib,  I  am  full  of  sorrow  for 
words  spoken  in  wrath;  but  the  child 
is  the  child  of  mv  heart  and  of  mv 
vow " 


Mrs.  Macmahon  had  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  Hindustani.  She  waved 
Mootima  aside  impatiently. 

"I  can't  understand  half  you  say.  But 
it  doesn't  matter.  Your  wages  will  be 
paid  you  this  evening,  and  you  can  go." 

Mootima  stood  there  like  one  who  had 
received  a  blow.  Mrs.  Macmahon  reiter- 
ated the  dismissal. 

"Derek  .sahib?"  faltered  Mootima. 
"Where  will  he  go?" 

Mrs.  Macmahon  laughed  unmusically. 

"He  will  stay  here  and  have  his  little 
paddy  broken.  For  a  baby  of  fourteen 
months  he  is  a  perfect  little  demon." 

Mootima  did  not  know  what  "paddy" 
meant.  She  knew  what  "to  break"  sig- 
nified, and  connected  "paddy"  with  some 
vital  part  of  the  human  frame.  Horror- 
stricken,  she  knelt  at  Mrs.  Macmahon's 
feet  and  raised  her  hands  in  supphcation. 

"Hearken  unto  me,  mem-sahib.  At 
the  time  of  the  going  of  the  little  one's 
mother  to  the  white  women's  heaven  she 
did  make  me  vow  unto  her  that  I  would 
never  leave  the  child.  And  now  thou  art 
my  mistress,  and  if  thoii  tellest  me  to  go  I 
must  go.    Yet,  is  it  not  said  that  a  promise 


to  one  who  is  dead  is  .sacred?  Therefore, 
what  must  1  do?  Either  by  thy  goodness 
let  me  stay,  or  if  I  must  go  let  me  take 
the  child  with  me." 

Hearing  Mootima's  voice  rai.sed  in  en- 
treaty, Captain  Macmahon  strolled  into 
the  bedroom. 

"AMiat  the  deuce  is  all  this  play-acting 
about?"  he  demanded. 

"I  have  told  Mootima  I  don't  want  her 
any  more,"  answered  his  wife.  "Appar- 
ently she  refu-ses  to  go." 

"Go?  Of  course  she'll  go,  if  you  say 
so,"  frowned  the  Captain.  He  turned  on 
Mootima.  "Sumja,  ouratf  (You  under- 
.stand,  woman?)" 

The  well  of  Mootima's  tears  dried  up. 
Full  of  dignity,  she  rose  to  her  feet. 

"Ai,  sakib,  main  jata  hun  (I  nm 
going,)"  .she  .«aid.  in  a  low  voice  that  had 
a  ring  of  finality  in  it. 

The  butler  noted  and  wondered  at  tlie 
set  expression  on  her  face  as  he  handed 
the  child  over  to  her.  Derek  sahib  was 
still  .softly  crying,  for  his  little  body  was 
very  sore,  and  the  sweetmeats  had  not 
taken  away  the  smart  of  the  hair-brush. 

Soon  after  this  incident  the  Captain 
and  his  lady,  acording  to  their  usual  cus- 
tom, drove  off  to  the  club.  Mootima 
knew  that  at  least  four  hours  would 
elapse  before  their  return,  and  then  dark- 
ness would  have  fallen. 

The  servants  were  still  drowsy  after 
their  mid-day  meal.  Most  of  them  slept; 
all  of  them  were  comatose.  Not  a  soul 
saw  Mootima  cross  the  compound  to  her 
own  quarters  with  Derek  sahib  in  her 
arms. 

"They  shall  not  break  thy  'paddy,' 
little  one,"  she  soothed.  "Mootima  is  thy 
protector  and  thy  servant."  She  caught 
her  own  toddler  up,  and  hugged  the  pair 
of  them. 

But  time  was  precious.  With  a  bundle 
on  her  back,  her  money  in  the  wallet  at 
her  waist  where  she  kept  the  betel  nut, 
white  paste  and  green  leaves,  and  a  baby 
on  each  hip,  she  sped  towards  the  bazaar. 
Once  there  all  trace  of  Mootima  was 
swallowed  up. 

When  the  loss  of  his  child,  and  the 
simultaneous  disappearance  of  Mootima 
and  her  butcha  was  discovered,  as  it  was 
that  evening.  Captain  Macmahon  showed 
no  anxiety  to  make  inquiries. 
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''Let  the  woman  get  off,"  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Macmahon.  "She'll  be  happier  with 
the  kid  by  a  long  chalk  than  either  you 
or  I,"    Which  was  undoubtedly  true. 

But  Mrs.  Macmahon's  conscience  prick- 
ed her.  She  was  thinking,  too,  of  what 
people  would  «ay. 

"We  must  ao  something,  or  it  will  look 
so  bad,"  she  debated;  and  Macmahon 
shrugged  his  shoulders  indifferently. 

Descriptions  were  forthwith  printed  and 
circulated,  and  a  reward  offered  for  any 
information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  one 
Mootima,  an  ayah,  and  the  two  children, 
one  white  and  the  other  black.  But  no 
response  resulted.  Inquiries  were  also 
made  at  the  station,  but  the  officials  and 
porters  were  quite  sure  no  one  answering 
to  Mootima's  description  had  taken  a 
ticket  there.  They  were  positive  they  had 
seen  no  native  woman  with  a  white  child. 
A  native  woman  with  a  brown  child,  yes. 
Many  with  black  children. 

So  in  this  manner  did  Derek  sahib  leave 
the  home  of  his  fathers,  and  thenceforth 
became  lost  to  sight. 

Now  seven  days  after  the  disappearance 
of  Mootima  a  weary  woman  with  bleeding 
feet  and  sunken,  cheeks  stumbled  into  a 
native  village,  seven  days'  march  from 
the  military  station  of  Gurrapoor,  whence 
she  had  fled.  She  had  one  child  with  her, 
brown,  but  hungry,  and  she  beseeched 
the  charity  of  the  inhabitants,  for  her 
strength  was  spent.  Charity  they  showed 
her,  and  when  she  was  strong  again  and 
able  to  proceed,  she  went  on  her  way  to 
her  own  people  in  Bengal. 

There  she  lived  for  sixteen  years,  the 
boy  with  her.  For  him  she  toiled  more  as 
a  servant  than  a  mother,  fashioning  for 
him  his  clothes,  tunics  fastening  at  the 
neck,  long  of  sleeve  and  baggy  of  trouser, 
fitting  tight  at  the  ankles.  The  boy  grew 
into  a  youth,  strong  and  upstanding.  He 
had  no  English,  except  what  he  picked 
up  in  the  bazaar,  and  from  the  sahibs  he 
occasionally  encountered.  For  Yaseen 
helped  a  relative  of  his  mother's  who  was 
a  dealer  in  horses,  and  that  is  even  a 
queerer  trade  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West. 

There  was  nothing  that  young  Yaseen 
could  not  do  with  horses,  and  of  the  ways 
of  men  he  had  little  to  learn.  He  domi- 
nated the  one  and  exacted  respect  from 
the  other.     An  indefinable  something  in 


him  distinguished  him  from  the  average 
native.  His  own  people  held  him  in  es- 
teem, and  even  the  white  men  thought 
well  of  him,  preferring  to  negotiate  with 
him  rather  than  with  his  uncle,  the  dealer 
in  horses.  Yaseen,  in  their  language, 
was  "cute  but  straight,"  while  Gungra 
Das  was  "cute  and  very  slim." 

And  Yaseen  liked  the  white  men.  One 
evening  he  had  taken  a  horse  to  one  of  the 
sahib's  bungalows,  and  when  he  returned 
home  squatted  down  modily  on  the  floor. 

Mootima  noted'  the  gloomy  expression 
on  his  face,  but  said  nothing  until  she 
had  set  down  a  bowl  of  water,  preparatory 
to  washing  his  feet. 

"What  is  it,  my  son?"  she  then  asked. 

"I  am  not  of  a  great  darkness,  my 
mother,"  debated  Yaseen.  He  unbutton- 
ed his  tunic  as  he  spoke,  and  assuredly 
his  chest  though  brown  was  not  as  dark 
as  his  face,  arms  and  legs.  "Think  you 
that  if  I  journey  to  where  the  snow  falls 
and  rub  my  body  with  it  that  my  skin 
may  become  as  the  white  man's?" 

Mootima's  voice  shook  as  she  answered : 

"Oh,  my  son!  do  not  labor  in  vain. 
Your  body  may,  indeed,  dissolve  the 
snow,  but  your  skin  will  not  thereby  be- 
come white." 

Nevertheless,  the  question,  and  still 
more  the  despondent  manner  in  which 
Yaseen  asked  it,  troubled  her.  It  revived 
memories  which  for  many  years  she  had 
striven  to  forget. 

Shortly  after  this  she  was  aroused  one 
night  by  the  sound  of  a  great  cry  and, 
running  to  where  he  slept,  found  him 
awake  and  greatly  excited. 

"I  did  but  dream,"  he  replied,  when 
she  asked  what  ailed  him;  "and  it  has 
so  disheartened  me  that  I  shall  sleep  no 
more.  I  dreamt  that  I  sat  at  meat  with 
English  men  and  women  at  a  long  table 
covered  with  a  white  cloth  and  bowls  of 
flowers  and  much  silver.  And  I  did  eat 
with  them  as  they  ate,  and  I  did  speak 
with  them  in  their  tongue:  yet  in  my 
dream  it  was  my  own  tongue.  Then  of  a 
sudden  speech  went  from  me,  and  a  dark- 
ness fell  on  my  soul.  For  I  remembered 
that  I  was  not  of  their  race,  and  yet  the 
blood-tie  with  my  own  people  was  severed, 
so  that  I  was  shamed  and  unfit  to  belong 
to  one  or  the  other.  And  I  sped  out  into 
the  night,  crying  aloud:     'I  am  a  white 
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man  with  a  dark  skin.  Woe  is  me! 
Woe!'     My  mother,  what  does  it  mean?" 

Mootima  heard  him  out  with  a  sinking 
heart.  To  her  the  dream  was  a  sign  from 
the  gods,  long  dreaded,  but  inevitable. 
With  a  patient  sigh  she  answered : 

"My  son,  in  the  morning  if  the  dream 
be  not  forgotten,  I  will  interpret  it  for 
thee." 

She  crept  back  to  her  sleeping  place, 
and  crouching  against  the  wall,  faced  the 
affliction  that  had  fallen  upon  her.  The 
sixteen  years  of  her  service  and  her  sacri- 
fice had  at  last  brought  her  to  the  cross- 
roads where  she  must  leave  the  choice  of 
i  ways  to  the  boy.  She  had  no  doubt 
'     which  he  would  take. 

And  the  next  day  he  came  to  her  to 
interpret  his  dream  as  she  had  promised. 
His  eyes,  dark  yet  curiously  uneastern, 
-till  looked  heavy  with  dreams. 

"Hearken  to  me,"  said  Mootima,  "and 
judge  not  until  I  have  spoken.  Deal  with 
me  gently,  for  I  have  loved  thee  much. 
Dear  to  me  art  thou  as  the  son  of  my  own 
body."  Yaseen's  head  went  up;  his  thin 
nostrils  quivered.  "For  the  son  of  my 
body  thou  art  not.  The  son  of  my  body 
is  dead.  Thy  mother  was  a  white  woman, 
and  thy  father  a  sahib,  who  ill-used  thy 
mother,  and  cared  not  for  thee.  With 
my  own  child  did  I  feed  thee,  and  when 
thy  mother  was  dying  I  did  promise  her 
that  I  would  never  leave  thee,  and  that 
if  evil  befell  I  would  put  thee  before  my 
own." 

Very  simply  she  went  on  to  tell  him  of 

the   step-mother,    and   the   circumstances 

that  had  led  to  her  flight.     The  boy  did 

not  open  his  lips.  He  stood  like  one  turn- 

;     ed  to  stone  while  Mootima  went  relent- 

.,     lessly  on. 

;  "So,  carr\dng  thee  and  thy  foster- 
i  brother,  I  hastened  to  the  bazaar,  where 
among  the  many  little  heed  was  given  to 
one.  Yet  I  knew  that  because  of  thy 
foster-brother  thou  went  in  danger. 
Search  would  be  made  not  ont  only  for 
thee  but  for  a  black  woman  with  two 
children  one  of  them  her  own  and  the 
other  white.  It  was  his  weal  or  thine,  and 
I  knew  not  how  to  choose. 

"In  my  despair  I  bethought  me  of  a 
man  of  great  wisdom  who  dwelt  in  the 
bazaar.  Of  life  and  death  he  held  the 
-ecret.     Death   touches  him   not,  for  he 


was  old  when  my  mother's  mother  was 
still  a  child.    These  things  are  true. 

"To  him  I  went,  and  holding  thee  in 
my  arms,  I  laid  my  own  babe  at  his  feet. 
And  I  cried  aloud  to  the  spirit  of  thy 
mother:  'Mem-sahib,  if  it  be  possible  for 
me  to  keep  them  both  give  unto  me  a 
sign.'  And  there  was  no  s'gn.  But  the 
holy  man  had  divined  my  itouble,  for  he 
said:  'To  keep  both  will  be  to  thine  own 
undoing.  Thou  must  choose.'  So  I  chose, 
and  I  fought  with  my  lips  to  speak  the 
words:  'My  own  must  die.'  But  lo! 
before  speech  came  to  me  the  holy  man 
said:  'Thy  babe  is  dead  already.'  And 
behold,  it  was  even  so.  And  I  wept,  beat- 
ing my  breasts,  for  never  would  another 
child  be  born  of  my  body.  .  .  .  After 
awhile  strength  came  back  to  me,  and  I 
stained  thy  body  so  that  thy  skin  grew 
dark,  and  when  night  had  fallen  the  holy 
man  sped  me  on  my  way. 

"So  with  thee,  light  of  my  eyes,  I 
wandered  forth  along  the  great  road  east- 
ward, and  after  many  weary  days  found 
my  own  people.  I  have  said  all.  The  rest 
thou  knowest.  To  safeguard  thee  I  let 
none  know  of  my  own  child's  death.  I 
called  thee  by  his  name,  and  as  Yaseen, 
the  son  of  Mootima,  thou  hast  been 
known.  Thy  way  of  life  and  the  tongue 
thou  speak  est  keep  thy  secret  and  mine; 
but  some  there  be  who,  having  noted  the 
whiteness  of  thy  skin  where  the  sun  hath 
not  darkened  it,  point  at  me  the  finger  of 
scorn,  crying:  "There  goeth  Mootima  who 
was  a  white  man's  plaything!' 

"But  now,  my  son,  the  time  is  at  hand 
when,  if  it  seems  good  unto  thee,  thou 
canst  claim  kindred  with  the  white  men, 
and  seek  out  thine  own  people.  For 
thou  art  a  man  and  strong.  Think  not  of 
me.  I  am  but  thy  servant,  and  what  is 
right  in  thine  eyes  is  right  in  mine.  If  I 
have  loved  thee  as  a  son — ^with  all  the 
love  I  gave  my  own,  yea,  and  an  hundred- 
fold— think  of  it  only  as  a  woman's  weak- 
ness which  need  not  touch  thy  inclination. 
Of  the  Sahib-log  art  thou,  as  it  can  be 
shown ;  and  thy  path  is  smooth  for  thee." 

She  ceased.  Yaseen  watched  her  hud- 
dled figure  swaying  to  and  fro  in  its  grief. 

"I  am — a  white  man!"  he  marvelled, 
and  went  out  into  the  sunlight. 

All  day  he  wandered,  unbalanced  by 
the  news  of  his  birthright.  Once,  when 
passing  the  European  part  of  the  village, 
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he  had  been  prompted  to  run  into  the 
officers'  mess  and  cry  out  the  truth;  but 
something,  perhaps  the  stricken  look  he 
had  seen  in  Mootima's  eyes,  or  pride — the 
pride  of  the  white  man — ^had  held  him 
back. 

That  pride  was  strong  in  him,  and  it  ask- 
ed: Would  a  white  man  desert  the  woman 
who  had  sacrificed  her  own  child  for  him? 
Would  a  white  man  and  the  son  of  a  Cap- 
tain-saliib  sacrifice  and  shame  such  a  wo- 
man for  the  sake  of  his  own  advance- 
ment? Was  his  white  skin  to  weigh 
against  her  love  and  devotion? 

In  the  long  hours  of  that  day  the  boy 
grew  into  a  man,  and  by  eventide  he  had 
mastered  many  things  which,  as  a  boy, 
had  eluded  him.  Among  others  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words  "human  sacrifice" 
had  been  made  known  to  him.  Life  was 
a  sacrifice.  For  him  Mootima  had  sacri- 
ficed herself  and  her  butcha.  He  had 
only — himself. 

Returning,  he  sought  her,  and  knelt 
at  her  feet.  All  day  she  had  been  steel- 
ing herself  to  the  inevitable. 

"When  goest  thou,  O  my  son?"  she 
asekd  despairingly. 

"Thinkest  thou  I  would  leave  thee?" 
said  he  with  a  deep  tenderness.      "Thou 


art  my  father  and  my  mother.  By  thy 
goodness  was  my  life  preserved.  As  it 
has  been  so  shall  it  always  be.  I  have 
spoken." 

Mootima  folded  him  in  her  arms.  And 
the  peace  of  God  —  which  is  the  same 
whether  it  be  the  peace  of  Allah,  Christ 
or  Budda  —  enveloped  tier  soul.  For 
though  the  Lord  had  taken  away,  the 
Lord  had  given. 

Once  only  was  their  joint  secret  in 
danger.  It  came  to  pass  that  Yaseen  fell 
ill  of  a  fever.  So  ill  was  he  that  Mootima 
was  compelled  to  seek  the  aid  of  a  Euro- 
pean doctor.  He  cured  the  boy,  but  on 
his  last  visit  he  could  not  refrain  from 
remarking  on  the  fairness  of  his  patient's 
skin. 

"How  is  it,"  he  asked,  "that  though 
thy  mother  is  dark  thou  art  so  light  in 
color  that  thou  mightest  pass  as " 

Yaseen  started  to  his  feet.  His  hands 
were  clenched,  and  his  eyes  flashed. 

"Chupro.o!  (Silence!)"  he  ejaculated 
with  intense  fierceness. 

And  the  doctor  of  the  white  people, 
thinking  that  the  boy's  intention  was  to 
vindicate  his  mother's  honor,  went  his 
way. 
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Unstirred  by  wind,  the  leaves  are  still ; 
Upon  the  lawn  the  crickets  shrill; 
The  lingering  harvest  moon  glows  red, 
From  smoke  of  far  fires,  forest-fed; 
Upon  the  lawn,  like  fairy  sprites. 
The  glow-worms  flash  their  signal  lights; 
Nearby,  a  ripened  apple  falls; 
A  bird  awakened,  softly  calls; 
Somewhere  among  the  wooded  hills, 
An  owlet's  impish  laughter  trills. 

Across  the  mist-veiled  meadow  white, 
A  cottage  casement  frames  a  light. 
Half-heard,  half-dreamed,  there  comes  from  far, 
A  voice  entwined  with  a  guitar — 
A  sweet  contralto  floating  by. 
Sings  "When  the  swallows  homeward  fly." 
Dewey  Austin  Cobb. 


THE   BEST   FROM    THE 
CURRENT   MAGAZINES 

The  Right  Use  of  Leisure 


A  FEW  month?;  ago  there  appeared 
an  article,  '"Wanted:  Leisure,"  by 
Temple  Scott,  which  attracted  con- 
.-iderable  attention.  Now  the  same  writer 
ha-*  attacked  the  subject  from  a  diflferent 
angle,  asking  the  question,  "How  shall 
we  make  the  most  of  leisure?"'  His  article 
appears  in  The  Forum.  There  are  two 
ways  of  making  the  most  of  leisure.  First, 
by  getting  health  and  keeping  it;  and, 
.«econd,  by  getting  a  mind  and  using  it. 
''Give  a  man  health  and  a  course  to  steer," 
says  Bernard  Shaw,  "and  he'll  never  stop 
to  trouble  whether  he's  happy  or  not." 
We  all  know  what  health  means;  and  by 
getting  a  mind  I  mean  making  up  one's 
mind  to  where  one  wants  to  go  and  find- 
ing the  right  way  to  go  to  it.  To  use  the 
mind  is  "to  get  there." 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  to  get 
health :  doctors  are  telling  us  of  these  ways 
every  day;  but  the  best  way  to  get  health 
is  to  keep  healthy,  and  to  keep  the  body 
healthy  requires  a  healthy  mind.  One 
reason  why  we  are  in  the  distressful  state 
of  to-day  is  that  there  are  so  few  healthy 
minds  in  the  commimity,  although  our 
colleges  are  gymnasiums  for  athletics  and 
the  nurseries  of  sports.  A  healthy  mind 
\nll  compel  the  body  to  be  free  from  sick- 
ness and  disease;  for  half  our  sicknesses 
are  due  to  our  sick  minds — minds  that 
are  unable  to  will,  and  powerless  to  com- 
mand: minds  made  anxious  and  worried 
and  distressed  by  the  fear  of  poverty  and 
the  fear  of  disgraceful  death.  A  healthy 
mind  is  a  sane  mind;  an  honest  plumber 
and  an  honest  sanitary  inspector  are  more 


dasirable  to  it  than  a  famous  physician. 
It  believes  in  the  prevention  of  disease 
rather  than  in  it.s  pathology.  It  makes 
for  courage  and  exalted  willingness  in 
momentous  enterprises,  especially  in  the 
great  enterprise  of  bearing  children.  It 
will  see  that  the  body  is  healthy  before  it 
permits  it  the  high  adventure  of  found- 
ing a  home ;  and  it  will  act  thus  according 
to  the  dictates  of  its  own  high  sense  of 
nobility.  It  is  the  ignoble  fathers  and  un- 
willing mothers  who  are  respon.sible  for 
the  moral  bastards,  the  spawn  of  sensual- 
ity that  scatter  disease  and  death,  and  that 
complicate  our  problems  to  the  point  of 
l)essimism.  No,  we  need  have  little 
anxiety  about  the  health  of  our  bodies  if 
we  first  make  certain  that  our  minds  are 
healthy. 

How,  then,  are  -we  to  get  healthy 
minds?  Well,  one  sign  of  mental  health 
and  sanity  was  getting  Leisure.  In  get- 
ting this  we  prepared,  so  to  speak,  the  soil 
of  the  mind  for  the  planting  of  fertile 
.«eeds.  With  Leisure  the  mind  has  the 
time  in  which  to  recuperate  itself.  But 
there  is  still  another  process,  a  refining 
process,  through  which  this  soil  must  pass, 
in  order  that  the  life-giving  air  of  free- 
dom may  reach  its  every  particle.  This 
process  I  call  emotionalizing  the  intellect 
and  intellectualizing  the  emotions.  We 
niust  think  with  emotion  and  feel  with 
discretion,  as  Mr.  Charles  Ferguson  would 
say.  The  mind  functions  as  Intellect  and 
Emotion.  Pure  emotion  is  passion  let 
loose;  it  is  an  intuitive,  a  seeing,  and  not 
a     constructive     force.      Pure     intellect 
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is  power  let  loose;  it  is  a  con- 
structive force,  but  it  is  a  blind  force, 
for  it  sees  with  the  outward  eye  only. 
When  the  emotions  are  rationalized,  they 
are  guided;  when  the  intellect  is  emotion- 
alized, it  is  saved.  A  pure  enthusiasm 
and  a  pure  power  will  thus  have  had  im- 
parted to  them  the  fine  qualities  of  each 
other.  In  the  individual  the  resultant 
force  invents  machines,  paints  materpieces 
of  art,  writes  inspiring  poems,  builds  splen- 
did cathedrals,  converts  people  to  new 
faiths  and  heartens  them  with  new  aspira- 
tions, and  reveals  new  ideals  and  brings 
up  strong-bodied,  noble-minded  citizens. 
In  a  people  this  resultant  force  is  known 
as  Civilization.  A  civilized  people  is  thus 
in  itself  a  creating  force.  It  demonstrates 
this  by  realizing  ideals;  by  making  real 
the  dreams  of  its  poets ;  utilizing  for  com- 
munal purposes  the  machines  of  its  inven- 
tors; embodying  in  its  political  and  social 
life  the  systems  of  its  statesmen  and  the 
organizations  of  its  industrial  leaders, 
translating  the  hopes  of  fathers  and  mo- 
thers into  happy  homes.  Its  church  is 
the  church  of  pragmatic  truth,  and  its 
religion  the  worship  of  the  practical  ideal. 
It  does  all  these  things  by  subduing  the 
natural  self-seeking  tendencies  of  its  in- 
dividual members  for  the  purpose  of  social 
well-being,  for  the  healthy  organic  growth 
of  a  community  in  which  the  individual 
serves  it  and  it  him. 

Stated  broadly,  the  right  use  of  Leisure 
is  to  fit  ourselves  so  that  we  always  have 
the  power  to  enjoy  it.  In  other  words, 
the  right  use  of  Leisure  is  to  maintain  our 
ability  to  use  it.  The  ability  to  use  any- 
thing is  measured  by  the  results  of  the  use ; 
if  the  results  are  useful,  work  well,  they 
are  desirable,  and  our  right  to  the  use  of 
Leisure  will  be  justified  and  may  not  be 
alienated  from  us.  Leisure,  therefore,  is 
our  opportunity  to  demonstrate  our  ability. 
No  individual  and  no  nation,  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  ever  yet  maintained  a  right 
to  anything  without  the  power  to  use  the 
right.  Even  a  mechanic  may  not  work 
at  his  trade  unless  he  proves  himself  able; 
he  will  be  discharged,  deprived  of  his 
right,  so  to  speak,  if  he  is  un-able.  Leisure 
is  given  us  in  which  to  cultivate  abilitv; 
to  learn  how  to  be  able.  Once  we  are  able, 
ouestions  of  economic  freedom,  communal 
welfare  and  human  happiness  will  meet 


their  answers;  for  our  might  will  be  right 
in  the  only  sense  that  counts. 

Now  what  do  we  find  existing  in  this 
country  to-day,  among  the  so-called  "idle 
rich"  and  "laboring  poor"?  The  former 
have  the  right  to  Leisure,  but  they  have 
lost  the  power  to  use  it.  Indeed,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  they  have  no  use  for  it.  The 
right  means  nothing  to  them,  for  they 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  They  are 
able  to  live  at  all  only  by  the  power  stored- 
up  in  their  wealth,  and  even  this  power 
they  are  so  abusing  that  it  also  is  being 
threatened.  What  an  opportunity  for 
these  men  and  women,  did  they  but  have 
the  ability  to  use  Leisure !  What  a  mighty 
influence  for  good  might  not  these  be- 
come in  the  community!  And  they  are 
unable  to  make  a  change  because  they, 
too,  have  lost  heart,  and  are  without  hope. 
The  "laboring  poor"  have  the  right  to  the 
vote,  but  not  knowing  how  to  use  it  they 
have  lost  the  right.  They  sold  it  for  a 
mess  of  pottage  to  capitalists  and  political 
"bosses."  The  result  is  they  have  no  power 
in  the  community  and  no  right  to  the 
right.  Nay,  they  have  no  right  even  to 
complain  of  their  condition.  What  is 
left  of  their  right  is  the  mere  record  of  its 
acquisition ;  a  witness  to  their  shameful 
incapacity  and  futility. 

Leisure  is  now  given  us  as  the  time  in 
which  both  "idle  rich"  and  "laboring 
poor"  alike  may  take  thought.  The  form- 
er, that  they  may  rise  up  from  the  "mat- 
trass  grave"  of  their  innui;  the  latter  that 
they  may  cease  complaining  and  open 
their  eyes  to  what  they  have  done  to  them- 
selves, and  to  what  they  can  do  to  redeem 
themselves. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  one  thing  in  which 
every  man  fulfils  himself  and  takes  most 
delight  in  doing?  It  is  realizing  his  suc- 
cess by  placing  there,  outside  of  him,  his 
own  creation  for  all  to  enjoy;  it  is  "mak- 
ing good."  This  is  what  I  mean  by  real- 
izing ideals — it  is  man's  evolution,  by 
means  of  creation.  To  plant  gardens 
where  before  there  were  deserts;  to  build 
cities  on  lonely  prairies;  to  make  high- 
ways of  bridges  from  peak  to  peak;  to 
embody  hope-giving  visions  in  poems  and 
paintings;  to  rear  true-hearted  sons  and 
daughters:  these  are  the  incarnations  of 
his  soul  that  stand  for  him  and  point  to 
him  as  the  maker  of  worlds.  Thus  is  he 
the  Master  of  Change,  the  filler  of  space 
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with  the  stuff  of  Reality ;  thus  he  immor- 
lalizes  himself,  and  thus  he  endures.  He 
also  can  then  look  upon  the  work  of  his 
hands  and  say,  "It  is  good."  He  can  say 
it,  because  he  has  ''made  good."  "Making 
good"  is  the  free  man's  part — it  is  his  hap- 
piness. 

The  "idle  rich"  are  wretched,  because 
they  are  not  "making  good."  The  "la- 
boring poor"  are  unhappy,  because  they 
have  not  "made  good."  The  "idle  rich" 
are  not  "making  good"  because  they  do  not 
use  their  time  for  creative  ends.  The 
"laboring  poor"  have  not  "made  good"  be- 
cause they  have  not  had  the  leisure  in 
which  to  learn  how  to  create.     Yes,  this 

•making  good"  is  the  only  happiness,  for 
it  is  consciousness  of  life  itself.  It  is  not 
experienced  by  the  "idle  rich"  because  they 
squander  their  life,  and  are,  therefore, 
never  conscious  of  life.  It  is  not  experi- 
enced by  the  "laboring  poor"  because  they 
are  not  permitted  to  use  their  life;  it  is 
bought  and  sold  for  others'  uses.  They  also 
are  thus  never  conscious  of  w^hat  it  is  to 
live.  This  abuse  of  time  is  at  the  root  of 
all  human  sorrow ;  life  is  then  but  a  mere 
current  of  existence  in  which  we  are  eithe^r 
drowned  or  made  to  .serve  as  the  planks 
of  a  raft  on  which  others  jQoat. 

If  we  ask  now  what  we  shall  do  with 
Leisure,  I  answer:  Build  hopes  in  it; 
-row  ideas  of  beautiful  things  to  be  done 

y  us  in  our  hours  of  work ;  dream  dreams 
of  joyful  homes  for  us  to  establish  in  our 
waking  days  of  freedom;  plan  living 
methods  for  schoolmasters  and  educators 
of  the  young;  plant  playgrounds  in  the 
centres  of  our  cities  and  play  there  with 
the  children  and  only  with  children,  so 
that  we  may  keep  young;  wander  by  rip- 


pUng  brooks  and  under  blue  skies  over 
"grassy  vested  greens,"  that  we  may  learn 
to  love  nature  and  feel  her  response.  We 
cannot  hope  and  work  at  the  same  time, 
so  we  must  have  leisure  which  shall  be  the 
breeding-time  of  hope.  If  we  are  looking 
for  immediate  subject-matters  for  hope,  I 
point  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  the  con- 
dition of  the  laborer,  the  condition  of 
women  in  our  social  life.  But,  more  de- 
finitely, I  point  to  the  education  of  the 
children.  It  is  too  late  now  to  hope  much 
from  those  who  have  become  moulded  in 
the  forms  of  custom,  habit  and  cramping 
dogmas.  All  that  we  can  do  with  them  is 
to  rouse  them  out  of  their  dogmatic  slum- 
bers, and,  if  possible,  move  them  by  an 
appeal  to  their  instinct  of  love  for  their 
children.  It  may  be  they  will  respond, 
if  but  out  of  fear  for  the  future  welfare 
of  those  of  their  own  who  are  to  live  after 
them.  With  the  young,  however,  it  is 
otherwise.  Here  we  have  the  very  material 
for  hope  to  work  with.  How  to  love  them ; 
how  to  grow  them;  how  to  inspire  them 
with  new  hopes,  and  how  to  endow  them 
with  the  gift  of  creative  power;  these  are 
questions  which  Leisure  will  help  us  to 
answer.  And  all  the  Leisure  of  a  genera- 
tion to  come  will  not  be  too  long  in  which 
to  find  the  right  answers.  We  shall  have 
done  much  if  we  but  find  the  line  of 
direction,  the  tendency  of  the  right 
method.  But  let  us  first  see  to  it  that  we 
are  ourselves  free  to  look  for  it;  that  we 
are  not  manacled  by  established  conven- 
tion, nor  chained  to  the  rock  of  condemn- 
ing habit.  When  we  are  thus  free  our 
faith  will  rise  up  in  us,  our  hope  will  impel 
us,  and  both  faith  and  hope  will  ride  buoy- 
ant on  the  life  current  of  love. 


How  To  See  The  Signs  of  Greatness 


COMMENTING  on  a  recent  book  en- 
titled "Great  Men,"  by  Professor 
Wilhelm  Ostwald,  of  Leipzig  Uni- 
versity, Sir  William  Ramsay  has  some  in- 
teresting things  to  say  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  about  how  greatness  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  youth. 

Professor    Ostwald    became     convinced 
that  the  students  who  had  passed  through 


his  hands  and  who  had  subsequently  made 
a  mark  in  the  scientific  world —  they  are 
pretty  numerous — were  those  who  were 
difficult  to  induce  to  follow  definite  cours- 
es of  instruction.  I  agree  with  him  in 
this.  But,  after  all,  such  an  opinion  is 
not  based  on  much  more  than  a  mental 
impression ;  hence  Professor  Ostwald  made 
a  study  of  the  subject,  and  by  analysing 
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the  life-history  of  six  men,  whom  he  and 
the  scientific  world  would  call  "great,"  he 
lias  tried  to  find  out  what  are  the  common 
characteristics  of  these  men,  and  how  they 
can  be  recognized. 

But,  first  of  all,  what  class  of  men  is  to 
be  called  great?  Are  we  to  take  a  Caesar, 
a  Shakespeare,  a  Newton,  and  a  Beetho- 
ven? Names  like  these  will  undoubtedly 
occur  to  us.  From  the  point  of  view  of  se- 
lecting men  who  shall  be  useful  to  the 
State,  they  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 
Caesar  gave  Roman  civilization  and  law  to 
barbarian  races;  Shakespeare's  work  cov- 
ered all  aspects  of  life,  and  has  given  in- 
finite pleasure  to  generations  of  men ;  New- 
ton did  much  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
modern  physics;  and  Beethoven,  again, 
has  ministered  in  an  incomparable  manner 
to  the  aesthetic  side  of  men's  nature. 

We  are  apt  to  think,  however — though 
we  may  be  wrong — that  future  Caesars, 
Shakespeares,  Newtons,  and  Beethovens 
must  be  left  to  chance;  that  what  is  in 
them  "will  out;"  but  it  may  be  that  we  do 
not  give  a  chance  to  boys  of  genius  who 
might  develop,  if  rightly  nurtured.  Geni- 
us, like  some  hot-house  plants,  is  of  a  ten- 
der growth;  it  is  apt  to  whither,  unless 
tended  under  favorable  conditions. 

As  the  question  before  us  is  a  practical 
one — namely,  how  can  boys  likely  to  be 
useful  to  the  State  be  recognized  and  plac- 
ed under  favorable  conditions  for  develop- 
ment, and  as  "useful  to  the  State"  is  taken 
to  mean  inventive,  capable  of  improving 
facilities  for  endeavor,  it  will  be  assumed 
that  it  is  desired  to  choose  persons  who 
will  increase  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  State. 

Now,  everything  done  involves  effort. 
We  are,  individually  considered,  machines ; 
we  take  in  fuel,  and  we  convert  it  into 
heat,  and  into  energy,  principally  of  the 
kind  that  results  in  moving  objects  from 
one  place  to  another.  Think  of  it — all 
the  great  buildings,  canals,  railways,  en- 
gines, as  well  as  all  our  agricultural  work, 
are  the  result  of  moving  things  in  a  sen- 
sible way,  that  involves  thought;  and,  in 
practice,  thought  is  the  outcome  of  a  sound 
brain.  This  brain,  too,  has  been  kept  in 
action  by  food.  We  call  this  conversion 
of  the  power  of  work  contained  in  food 
or  fuel  into  heat  and  work,  the  conversion 
of  one  kind  of  energy  into  another.  Now 


it  is  a  law  of  Nature  that,  although  it  is 
possible  to  convert  quantitatively  one  kind 
of  energy  into  another,  such  a  conversion 
is  never  accomplished  without  the  "degra- 
dation" of  some  of  the  energy — that  is, 
its  conversion  into  a  form  not  available 
for  a  useful  purpose. 

Take  as  an  instance  an  ordinary  steam 
engine — there  is  friction  in  the  cranks, 
in  the  cylinder,  on  the  valves;  this  fric- 
tion results  in  heat.  And  just  in  as  much 
as  heat  is  developed,  so  effective  work  is 
lost. 

Again,  the  fuel  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute a  store  of  energy.  By  burning  it 
below  the  boiler,  steam  is  raised ;  much  of 
the  heat,  however,  goes  up  the  chimney 
as  hot  air  and  gases  of  combustion  and 
serves  no  useful  purpose  in  raising  steam. 
Again,  not  all  the  heat  in  the  steam  is 
convertible  into  work  in  the  engine;  in 
fact,  an  engine  is  considered  as  excellent 
if  it  converts  15  per  cent,  of  the  energy 
in  the  coal  into  work. 

Put  into  mathematical  symbols,  if  A  is 
the  energy  which  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
vert, B  the  form  of  useful  energy  into 
which  it  is  to  be  converted,  and  C  the 
useless  energy  produced  at  the  same  time, 
then 

A=B+C, 
and  the  object  of  the  inventor  is  to  make 
C  as  small  as  possible. 

Now,  a  man  may  be  regarded  as  a  ma- 
chine; an  apparatus  for  transforming  en- 
ergy. Some  will  be  usefully  transformed, 
some  converted  into  a  secondary  form,  and 
that  man  is  most  serviceable  whose  use- 
less output  of  energy  is  least.  Perhaps  the 
word  "useless"  should  not  be  employed; 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  degradation 
of  energy;  and  in  order  that  an  animal 
may  work,  it  must  be  kept  warm ;  but  the 
heat  lost  in  this  way  is  hardly  "useless" ; 
yet  a  man  would  be,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  machine,  a  more  perfect  one 
if  none  of  the  energy  of  his  food  were  ex- 
pended in  keeping  him  warm. 

It  is  possible  to  regard  the  power  of 
producing — the  originality — of  a  man 
from  the  same  standpoint.  During  his 
life  he  has  to  dispose  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  energy,  which  enters  his  system  as 
food.  Only  a  fraction — a  very  small  frac- 
tion— may  be  so  utilized  that  he  improves 
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the  condition  of  the  world;  the  rest  is  ex- 
pended unavoidably  in  other  directions. 

The  ratio  of  the  B  to  the  C  of  our  equa- 
tion may  be  called  the  economic  coefficient 
If  that  is  high,  then  the  man's  life  is  ef- 
fective; if  low,  then  he  is  less  worthy  of 
help  from  the  State.  Again,  he  may  disr 
pose  of  that  useful  energy  slowly  or  quick- 
ly. It  may  be  spread  over  a  long  life  or 
it  may  be  concentrated  into  a  few  weeks 
or  months. 

In  this  connection  Professor  Poincare, 
the  brilliant  French  mathematician,  has 
given  a  most  interesting  description  of 
how  his  discoveries  have  been  made.  Power 
of  mathematical  thought  is,  though  not 
very  rare,  confined  to  ver^'  few  men  in 
its  highest  and  most  intricate  branches. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  certain  problem  pre- 
sents itself  as  interesting ;  it  is  required  to 
find  a  solution.  M.  Poincare  t^lls  us  that 
a  great  deal  of  spade  work  has  to  be  done ; 
he  tries  and  tries  one  plan  after  another 
for  months,  meeting  apparently  with  no 
success.  Then,  in  an  instant,  while  his 
mind  is  dealing  with  quite  other  things — 
he  may  be  talking  casually  to  a  friend; 
in  the  act  of  stepping  into  an  omnibus; 
drilling  his  men,  whole  performing  his 
duty  as  lieutenant  of  the  reser^^e — the  solu- 
tion flashes  upon  him. 

It  is  not  necessarv  to  attend  to  it  at  the 
time;  he  merely  notes  mentally  that  the 
line  of  thought  is  in  such  and  such  a  direc- 
tion, and  at  his  leisure  he  applies  his  dis- 
covery. This  has  happened  to  him  not 
once,  but  many  times. 

I  can  corroborate  his  experiences,  and 
I  have  asked  literary  and  artistic  friends, 
and  they  all  agree  that  their  be^t  work 
has  been  done  in  somewhat  the  same  fash- 
ion. Such  mental  flashes  of  inspiration 
do  not  come  unless  much  effort  has  previ- 
ously been  expended  in  attuning  the  mind 
to  the  character  of  thought  required:  it 
is  necessary  to  plough  and  sow  before  the 
harvest.  But  the  actual  discovery  is  in- 
stantaneous: it  is  as  if  a  barrier  had  been 
broken  down  between  two  tight  compart- 
ments; the  connection  is  made,  and  suc- 
cess is  achieved. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  unconscious 
cerebration — thinking  without  knowing 
that  you  are  thinking,  and  that  prepares 
the  way  for  the  sudden  burst  of  useful 
thought.     Have  my  readers  not  frequent- 


ly found  that,  after  meditating  over  a 
course  of  action  and  having  been  unable 
to  come  to  a  decision,  the  whole  .situation 
becomes  clear  after  ''sleeping  on  it'''? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  we 
lie  uncon.scious  the  brain  goes  on  doing  its 
work,  just  as  do  the  lungs  and  the  diges- 
tive organs.  But  the  byain  will  not  do 
anything  which  has  not  already  been  the 
subject  of  conscious  action;  the  mental 
food  must  be  given  before  it  can  be  di- 
gested. 

In  a  poet,  or  a  musician,  the  result  of 
such  "unconscious  thought"  is  called  in- 
spiration. We  are  loath  to  believe  that  it 
comes  from  "ourselves" ;  it  appears  to  come 
from  outside.  But  it  is  the  essential  fea- 
ture of  what  we  terra  "genius." 

Such  a  faculty  is  more  highly  develop- 
ed in  some  minds  than  in  others.  Like 
music  or  mathematics,  it  appears  at  an 
early  age.  Think  of  Mozart,  who  perform- 
ed in  public  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  who 
composed  some  of  his  immortal  work  at 
a  not  much  later  age;  of  Lord  Kelvin, 
whose  first  paper — one  which  contained 
ideas  on  which  his  mind  dwelt  during  his 
whole  long  life-^was  published  before  he 
was  eighteen;  of  Schiller,  whose  "Rob- 
bers" was  given  to  the  public  before  he 
was  twenty-three;  of  Goethe,  who  charm- 
ed the  literary-  world  by  "The  Sorrows  of 
Werther"  before  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
In  fact,  most  men  of  genius  have  develop- 
ed early. 

But,  as  a  rule,  they  have  not  done  well 
at  school.  The  fact  is  that  those  whose 
minds  are  exceptionally  formed  refuse  to 
keep  to  the  beaten  track.  The  formality 
of  the  classical  grammar  repels  them; 
they  will  not  accept  statements  on  au- 
thority. Great  classicists  develop  into  re- 
spectable imitators;  they  rarely,  or  never, 
become  great  poets  or  authors.  It  is  true 
that  the  great  authors  are  said  to  have 
often  been  enraptured  over  the  beauties 
of  classical  writers;  but  they  have  rarely 
been  great  scholars. 

If  we  restrict  our  definition  of  greatness 
to  a  capacity  for  enlarging  the  bounds  of 
science,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  our  great 
scientific  men  have  displayed  any  marked 
aptitude  for  classical  or  literary  studies. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  introduction  of 
the  teaching  of  science  into  schools  is  such 
a  modern  innovation  that  there  has  not 
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been  time  to  find  out  wliether  scientific 
genius  will  be  developed  by  its  help;  but 
I  strongly  suspect  that  it  will  have  little 
influence. 

A  third  characteristic  of  men  of  genius 
which  may  serve  to  distinguish  them  at 
an  early  age  appears  to  be  that  they  are 
extreme  in  their  temperaments.  The 
ancient  division  of  temperament  into  san- 
guine or  emotional,  and  phlegmatic,  is  a 
just  one.  Some  men,  by  their  vitality,  by 
their  impulsiveness,  by  their  refusal  to  be 
daunted  by  obstacles,  achieve  success. 
Others  attain  distinction  by  their  persist- 
ence, by  their  conscientiousness,  and  by 
their  self-criticism,  which  refuses  to  make 
public  work  other  than  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  the  best.  All  of  us  possess  these 
qualities,  some  more  of  one,  some  of  the 
other. 

Viewing  the  human  being  as  a  system 
in  which  a  succession  of  chemical  changes 
takes  place,  in  obedience  to  external  stimu- 
lation, the  first  class  may  be  termed  "re- 
active"— they  respond  quickly  to  stimu- 


lus; the  second  class  are  more  slowly  re- 
ceptive, but  the  machine,  once  set  in  mo- 
tion,  works  well. 

Now  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  while  most 
of  us  are  neither  very  sanguine  nor  very 
phlegmatic,  men  of  genius  are  character- 
ized by  an  excess  of  one  or  other  of  these 
temperaments. 

The  sanguine  man,  as  his  name  implies, 
sees  no  difficulties  in  his  way,  or  if  he 
does  regard  them,  it  is  only  to  ignore  them ; 
his  imagination  pictures  the  results  to  be 
attained  as  of  such  importance  that  they 
are  certain  to  be  realized,  let  the  difficul- 
ties be  w^hat  they  may.  It  is  by  such  men 
that  great  discoveries  are  made,  which 
catch  the  attention  of  the  public.  The 
phlegmatic  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  more  conscious  of  difficulties,  pos- 
sesses patience  enough  to  overcome  them; 
his  discoveries  are  more  of  the  ord'er  of 
the  solution  of  set  problems  of  measure- 
ments than  of  brilliant  efforts  of  imagina- 
tion. 


The  King  as  a  Time  Saver 


KING  GEORGE  has  adopted  all  the 
up-to-date  time-saving  methods  for 
getting  through  his  business  which 
were  introduced  at  Buckingham  Palace 
by  King  Edward,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Business  World.  Often  before  breakfast  a 
secretary  will  read  the  morning's  tele 
grams.  To  save  reading  through  lengthy 
despatches  a  special  summary  of  current 
news  is  daily  prepared  by  a  staff  of  clerks. 
Files  and  cross-references  enable  any  want- 
ed fact  to  be  at  hand  in  a  moment. 

Another  body  of  clerks,  under  the 
King's  Private  Secretary,  open  all  letters 
except  those  which,  bearing  a  distinctive 
private  mark,  are  "personal"  to  the  King. 
Classified  in  labelled  boxes,  the  bulk  of 
the  correspondence  goes  then  before  King 
George,  and  usually  a  reply  is  sent  out 
the  same  night.  The  royal  typewriting 
department  keeps  a  copy  of  every  letter 
sent  out,  A  separate  copy  is  actually 
typed.  No  letter  goes  out  bearing  signs 
of  having  been  placed  in  a  copying  press. 


Private  telephone  and  telegraph  ser- 
vices put  the  King  directly  into  touch  with 
all  public  departments.  All  documents 
are  kept  on  loose  files  alphabetically,  and 
special  sizes  of  paper  used  for  different 
series. 

The  card  index  system  is  utilized  by 
King  George  in  many  different  ways. 
Points  against,  as  well  as  for,  people  of 
the  day  are  carefully  recorded — a  black 
list  of  people  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, will  never  be  able  to  elude  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  card  index  and  appear  at 
Court. 

People  presented  to  King  George  are 
always  very  much  astonished  and  no  less 
flattered  to  find  that  he  knows  all  about 
them,  their  family,  and  their  achieve- 
ments. He  puts  some  kindly  question  that 
shows  intimate  knowledge. 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  card  index. 

A  perfect  record  of  all  the  people  his 
Majesty  meets  is  kept  in  card  indexes.  The 
cards  contain  a  memorandum  of  the  man, 
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what  was  said  on  each  occasion,  and  notes 
his  individual  career  diligently  kept  up 
to  date.  Nobody  has  access  to  the  King 
without  an  appointment  or  an  invitation, 


so  that  his  Majesty  has  always  time  to  con- 
sult the  card  index  and  to  know  precisely 
what  the  person  he  is  going  to  meet  has 
done. 


The  Upkeep  Bugaboo  in  Automobiling 


WHEN  I  first  determi»€d  to  get  an 
automobile,  w^rites  Stanley  Snow, 
in  Country  Life  in  America,  the 
upkeep  bugaboo  loomed  up  on  my  hori- 
zon. Of  course,  I  didn't  know  it  was  a 
bugaboo.  And  being  no  mechanic,  I  was 
deprived  of  much  of  the  pleasure  I  should 
have  had  in  making  the  purchase.  I 
hadn't  figured  on  spending  my  "fishing 
money"  and  my  "camera  money"  and  the 
few  shekels  I  always  had  contrived  to 
scrape  up  to  squander  on  my  duck-shoot- 
ing trips,  together  with  what  other  loose 
change  I  might  have,  to  keep  the  auto- 
mobile running.  I  wasn't  willing,  either, 
to  give  up  all  my  other  recreations.  But, 
from  all  I  w^as  told,  I  began  to  fear  that 
was  just  what  I  was  going  to  have  to  do. 
However,  I  was  determined  to  have  the 
car,  and  thought  that  by  taking  the  pains 
to  learn  all  there  was  to  know  about  it, 
and  using  good  judgment  in  running  it, 
perhaps  it  wouldn't  be  such  an  expense 
after  all. 

So  I  bought  the  car.  And  right  at  the 
start,  I  learned  the  one  big  lesson  that 
every  man  of  moderate  means  should 
learn,  if  he  takes  up  automobiling.  I  had 
one  experience  that  impressed  me  most 
vividly.  Like  anyone  else,  I  thought  to 
get  my  car  and  then  gradually  learn  all 
about  it,  and  so  be  able  to  meet  any  diffi- 
culties as  they  might  arise.  But  my  first 
car  was  not  a  new  one,  and  I  didn't  have 
any  time  to  prepare  to  meet  those  difficul- 
ties. They  met  me,  right  on  the  doorstep, 
a.s  it  were. 

I  was  told  my  car  had  been  thoroughly 
overhauled.  It  had — on  the  outside.  I 
.started  out  with  it  (I  had  learned  to  drive 
through  the  kindness  of  a  neighbor  who 
had  a  car) ,  to  drive  it  to  my  home  town, 
thirty  miles  away,  and  the  engine  heated 
up  badly  before  I  had  gone  five  miles.  I 
had  not  been  interested  in  automobiles  for 


several  years  for  nothing,  and  so  I  under- 
stood what  the  trouble  was.  But  the  reme- 
dy was  beyond  me.  I  decided  the  car 
needed  some  adjustment — perhaps  the  oil- 
er was  not  feeding  enough  oil,  or  the  water 
circulating  system  might  be  at  fault.  I 
knew  in  a  general  way  that  it  must  be  one 
of  these  two  things.  However,  w^hile  stop- 
ped by  the  roadside,  wondering  what  to  do, 
I  was  approached  by  another  car,  with  a 
single  occupant.  This  man  kindly  stopped 
and  got  out  of  his  machine  and  offered  to 
help  me  out.  He  was  a  chauffeur,  and  I 
felt  sure  now  I  would  be  fixed  up  in  a 
jift'y.  But,  after  spending  some  fifteen 
minutes  tinkering  with  the  ignition  and 
the  carbureter,  after  which  the  engine  re- 
fused to  start  at  all,  my  friend  advised  me 
to  go  to  a  near-by  farmhouse  and  'phone 
for  the  agent  of  that  particular  make  of 
car  to  send  a  man  out  and  get  my  machine 
and  take  it  into  the  shop  and  put  it  in  run- 
ning order.  He  said  that  a  machine 
bought  .second-hand  was  almost  sure  to 
need  adjustment  by  someone  familiar  with 
that  particular  make  of  car.  I  though  this 
was  good  advice,  so  did  as  he  advised,  and 
went  home  by  trolley — much  disappoint- 
ed, you  may  be  sure. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  agent  for  my  car 
did  not  honestly  believe  it  had  been  put  in 
proper  shape  for  me.  My  instructions  to 
him  were  to  adjust  it;  not  to  tear  it  down 
unless  absolutely  necessary.  His  men  re- 
newed the  primary  wiring  of  the  ignition 
system,  soldered  a  leaky  connection  in  the 
ga.soline  lead,  put  on  a  bracket  for  the  gen- 
erator for  the  gas  lamps  (as  requested), 
greased  up  all  'round  and  filled  the  tanks 
— they  had  been  full  when  I  started  out 
in  the  first  place — and  the  bill  was  $25.18 ! 

That  made  me  mad!  I  felt  sure  that 
bill  had  been  padded  on  four  sides  at  least. 
But  I  didn't  say  anything — ju.st  forked 
out    my    total    of    $26.00,    accepted    my 
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eighty-two  cents  change,  and  drove  away. 
I  had  my  fill  of  repair  shops — at  least  of 
that  kind.  It  seemed  to  me  the  bill  might 
have  been  all  right  enough  for  a  man  with 
a  long  pocketbook,  who  might  not  know 
or  care  how  much  labor  there  was  about 
such  a  job,  but  I  wasn't  in  that  class,  and 
I  resented  being  played  for  a  big  fish  when 
the  agent  knew  very  well  I  was  a  financial 
minnow;  otherwise  I'd  have  bought  a  new 
car  from  him. 

My  anxiety  in  starting  out  on  that 
thirty-mile  run  with  only  eighty-two  cents 
in  my  pocket  soon  overshadowed  my  wrath 
at  the  repair-shop  men.  Suppose  I  should 
get  stuck  again !  But  the  car  hummed 
along  nicely,  I  drove  with  elaborate  care, 
and  we  limped  in  the  last  mile  on  the 
second  gear,  with  the  engine  once  more 
hot. 

Now  I  had  the  car  home.  And  you 
may  be  sure  I  lost  no  time  getting  well  ac- 
quainted with  it.  I  had  previously  pro- 
cured the  manufacturer's  instruction  book 
for  that  particular  model,  and  as  well  his 
catalogue  of  parts.  And  I  put  in  my  spare 
time  going  all  over  the  power  plant  (out- 
side, or  without  stripping  it  down),  and 
after  making  sure  the  trouble  could  be  no- 
where else,  I  found  it  was  due  to  defective 
lubrication.  This  I  discovered  by  taking 
out  the  spark  plugs,  inserting  my  finger 
in  the  different  cylinders  and  feeling.  The 
third  cylinder  was  dry  as  a  bone,  whilst 
the  others  were  greasy.  Removing  the 
mechanical  oiler  and  taking  it  apart,  I 
found  one  of  the  plungers  was  not  doing 
its  duty,  on  account  of  a  loose  lock-nut  in- 
side the  tank  and  stripped  threads  on  the 
shank  of  the  plunger  yoke.  The  only  rea- 
son I  was  able  to  get  home  had  been  be- 
cause the  repairmen  had  turned  on  so 
much  more  oil  for  the  other  cylinders  that 
some  of  the  excess  had  splashed  over  into 
the  base  of  the  one  that  was  not  getting 
any  in  the  regular  way.  The  tinsmith  sol- 
dered a  leaky  corner  of  the  lubricator  tank 
for  fifteen  cents,  the  manufacturer  sup- 
plied a  new  plunger  yoke  complete  for 
seventy  cents,  and  it  was  another  evening's 
work  for  me  to  put  the  car  in  running 
order. 

That  was  the  last  of  my  trouble  for  that 
season.  I  did  not  try  t-o  see  how  much 
mileage  I  could  run  up.  I  had  bought  the 
car  for  recreation  for  myself  and  family, 
and  ran  it  very  conservatively.    Luckily, 


in  the  five  hundred  and  odd  miles  I  ran  I 
never  once  had  a  tire  trouble.  My  only 
upkeep  expense  was  for  gasoline,  oil, 
grease,  brass  cleaning  preparations  and 
carbide.  And  we  had  a  deal  of  pleasure, 
everything  considered — although  I  admit 
it  was  not  until  the  next  spring  that  I  could 
take  the  car  out  without  any  anxiety  as  to 
what  might  happen  to  it.  I  was  dead  set 
against  ever  taking  it  to  a  repair-shop 
again.  This  anxiety  is  something  a  man 
must  overcome,  before  he  can  really  enjoy 
his  car.  He  must  not  be  on  the  qui  vive 
all  the  time  he  is  driving,  anticipating  a 
mis-firing  cylinder  or  a  tire  blow-out  or  a 
cranky  carbureter  or  some  other  difficulty. 
If  he  knows  a  little  about  his  car,  but  not 
enough,  he  is  as  badly  off  as  if  he  knew 
nothing.  Oddly  enough,  I  have  found 
that  a  great  many  motorists  are  in  just 
that  foolish  position,  of  having  only  half 
learned  to  know  their  cars.  Professional 
chauffeurs  and  repairmen  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  little  better  off.  And  it  all  comes 
from  the  general  practice  of  meeting 
troubles  only  when  they  arise.  I  have 
been  told  by  men  who  have  had  much  ex- 
perience with  automobiles,  that  "it  is  a 
mistake  to  tinker  with  a  car  all  the  time." 
Perhaps  it  is,  if  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  doing.  But  if  you  do  know  your  car, 
you  will  not  "tinker"  unnecessarily  or  un- 
wisely. What  would  you  say  of  a  loco- 
motive engineer  whom  you  never  saw 
puttering  around  his  engine  with  monkey- 
wrench  and  oil-can?  No,  an  automobile 
should  be  kept  properly  adjusted,  the  same 
as  any  other  machine.  And  to  the  average 
American  who  has  the  good  sense  to  learn 
how,  by  himself  taking  entire  charge  of 
his  car,  this  adjusting,  oiling,  greasing, 
cleaning  and  polishing  is  a  pleasure.  It  is 
a  change  from  his  more  serious  work,  per- 
haps ;  and  after  all  it  is  only  an  elaboration 
of  the  "tinkering"  everv  man  likes  to  do. 
It  is  by  no  means  the  difficult  and  intric- 
ate task  so  many  foolishly  believe.  A 
typewriter  is  t«n  times — yes,  I  would  al- 
most say  twenty  times — as  intricate  as  any 
automobile.  I  ought  to  know,  for  as  a 
writer  I  use  a  typewriter  every  day,  and  I 
have  completely  and  successfully  overhaul- 
two  different  automobiles.  The  actual 
work  with  the  hands  is  simple;  the  most 
difficult  job  I  have  tackled  has  been  solder- 
ing terminals  on  cables.  Mechanical  ex- 
pertness  is  not  necessary;  one  needs  only 
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a  good  average  pair  of  hands  and  a  little 
gumption. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  tires  as  well  as 
possible,  I  always  jacked  the  car  up  in  the 
barn  when  I  knew  I  was  going  to  let  it 
stand  a  few  days.  .Vnd  after  every  run  I 
washed  off  the  tires  with  gasoline,  to  re- 
move the  oil  (from  the  oiled  roads)  and  to 
expose  any  cuts  or  holes  in  the  rubber. 
These  latter  I  filled  up  with  a  preparation 
called  "gum-gum,"  which  served  to  keep 
the  water  and  sand  from  working  in  and 
ruining  the  fabric  of  the  tire.  All  to- 
gether, I  think  I  have  not  used  a  dime's 
worth. 

When  I  laid  the  car  up  for  the  winter,  I 
drew  off  the  gasoline  from  the  tank  and 
gave  the  barn  a  good  airing.  Then  I  set 
up  a  little  pot-stove,  and  after  the  shooting 
season  was  well  over  and  I  found  my  spare 
time  hanging  rather  heavily  upon  me,  I 
fired  up  the  little  stove  and  started  in  to 
strip  down  the  car.  (First,  however,  I 
made  sure  that  the  differential  and  the 
transmission  needed  no  overhauling). 
Briefly,  I  took  the  engine  right  out  and 
tore  it  down  completely.  And  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  I  found  was  that 
the  man  who  sold  me  the  car  had  lied 
when  he  said  new  piston  rings  had  just 
been  put  on  the  pistons.  (He  declared  he 
had  put  them  in  himself).  I  had  found 
that  the  second  and  third  cvlinders  did 


not  "kick'  as  hard  as  the  other  two  (learn- 
ed by  holding  down  the  vibrators  on  the 
coil),  but  I  now  saw  the  whole  four  of 
them  should  give  much  better  service.  I 
made  a  thoroughly  good  job  of  removing 
all  carbon  from  cylinders,  pistons,  etc.;  a 
better  job  than  I  could  ever  expect  from  a 
repair-shop,  because  I  was  working  for  my- 
self. I  put  in  new  piston  rings,  a  couple 
of  new  connecting-rod  bushings,  new  cyl- 
inder gaskets,  tightened  things  up  careful- 
ly and  put  the  engine  together  again.  I 
put  three  more  new  plunger  yokes  in  the 
mechanical  oiler,  with  new  packing  for  all 
of  them,  and  a  new  lead  to  one  of  the  cyl- 
inders, the  old  one  having  worn  through 
to  a  leak,  from  contact  with  the  vibrating 
engine  base.  I  installed  a  complete  new 
set  of  valve  springs  and  washers  and 
ground  in  the  valves.  I  dis-assembled  the 
carbureter  and  cleaned  it  carefully,  and 
put  in  new  packing  in  all  the  suction  pipe 
connections.  I  renewed  a  couple  of  drive- 
shaft  pin  bushings,  overhauled  all  the  ig- 
nition, replacing  some  terminals  and  insu- 
lators, and  I  re-painted  the  rims  of  the 
road  wheels  under  the  tires.  Everything 
necessary  or  anywhere  near  necessary  to 
put  the  car  in  first-class  shape,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  painting,  and  refinishing  the 
top,  was  done.  It  was  all  accomplished 
during  spare  time,  and  the  cost  was  just 
$7.85. 


Laying  Out  The  Day's  Work 


A  CAREFULLY  thought  out  article, 
emphasizing  the  great  importance 
of  planning  ahead  in  basiness  work, 
is  contributed  to  Business  and  the  Book- 
keeper Magazine  by  Charles  0'Malle\\ 

Both  man  and  business  can  not  afford 
not  to  plan.  The  fruits  of  lack  of  plan- 
ning may  estrange  partner  from  partner 
in  a  small  business;  it  may  lose  a  big  cus- 
tomer in  a  large  one.  But  the  greatest 
argument  that  can  be  brought  against 
work  slightingly  laid  out,  or  not  at  all, 
is  that  it  wastes. 

"A  day's  work  rightly  laid  out  is  often 
worth  a  dozen  which  'just  happen,' " 
says  the  supervi.<«or  of  a  metropolitan 
printing  plant.     ''We  have  been  able  to 


get  approximately  three-fifths  more  work 
done — merely  by  planning  for  each  day. 
Work  is  apportioned  every  morning;  past 
work  records  show  what  we  can  expect  to 
do — and  we  do  it.  'A  good  plan  is  an 
extra  man'  on  most  jobs." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  systems  for 
planning  the  day's  work  is  that  in  iLse 
by  a  large  manufacturing  company. 

First  of  all  the  general  plans  are  pas.sed 
down  from  overhead  by  the  Board  of 
Control.  These  plans  are  not  specific,  ex- 
cept in  unusual  cases.  Particularly  for 
the  new  employe  who  joins  the  organiza- 
tion, they  may  be  made  specific  for  a 
while,  but  at  the  earliest  opportunity  he 
is  thrown  on  his  own  resources. 
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The  head  of  each  department,  for  the 
beginnino;  of  each  day's  work,  is  required 
to  draw  up  a  schedule  of  what  he  intends 
to  put  through  himself  and  have  his  sub- 
ordinates put  through  that  day.  If  the 
work  requires  more  than  the  day,  he 
makes  t^ntatve  plans  for  as  many  days 
ahead  as  the  w^ork  will  require. 

The  day's  plans,  as  noted  or  dictated 
by  the  manager,  are  made  out  in  tripli- 
cate. The  original  is  forwarded  to  the 
general  manager.  The  first  duplicate  is 
kept  for  immediate  reference  for  himself, 
the  second  duplicate  is  filed. 

As  a  usual  thing,  all  department  heads 
are  down  early  to  lay  out  their  day's  work, 
while  their  mind  is  fresh,  and  before  the 
arrival  of  the  general  manager.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  general  manager,  therefore, 
he  finds  that  complete  plans  for  the  day's 
work  of  the  organization  are  made,  and 
these  plans,  in  writing,  are  on  his  desk 
ready  for  a  quick  check-up.  This  check- 
up determines  the  general  plan  of  the 
manager's  work  and  of  the  men  under 
him,  for  the  day.  Usually  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  make  any  material  changes ;  the 
men  are  experienced  and  are  on  their 
mettle  to  do  their  very  best,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  morning  plans  usually  stand. 

But  commonly — it  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  this  general  manager — it  is  neces- 
sary to  see  one  or  two  personally  in  order 
to  talk  over  the  work  as  it  has  been  plan- 
ned. In  some  cases  it  is  best  to  get  two 
or  three  men  together  and  go  over  the 
work  in  detail.  Again,  it  may  be  found 
that  a  department  head  is  starting  out  to 
duplicate  work  that  has  been  done  or  that 
has  been  planned  by  another.  In  this 
case  interference  is  automatically  taken 
care  of,  as  the  tw^o  men  are  brought  to- 
gether to  talk  over  the  work  and  see  which 
can  care  for  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  is  found  that  often  in  the  morning- 
plan  sheets — as  these  reports  are  called — 
are  suggestions  that  are  of  large  value. 
In  one  case  a  suggestion  of  the  manager 
of  the  buying  department  was  so  pertinent 
that  the  policies  of  the  house  were  entirely 
changed.  He  was  called  in  to  meet  the 
board  of  managers  and  his  plan  for  car 
lot  buying  was  adopted.  This  was  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  ordinary  ''suggestion- 
box"  would  never  have  reached. 

There  now  remains  the  third  copy  of 
the  original  day's  plan,  in  the  files  of  each 


department  head.  Each  manager  goes 
through  these  duplicates  from  time  to 
time  and  sees  how  his  plans  have  worked 
out  in  comparison  with  the  ones  he  origin- 
ally had  in  mind.  He  sees  that  in  one 
place  he  has  gone  counter  to  the  general 
instructions  of  men  higher  up ;  in  another 
case  some  trifling  suggestion  which  was 
not  thought  of  as  of  any  great  value  by 
him  has  been  utilized  by  his  superiors  to 
the  fullest  advantage,  benefiting  both 
him  and  the  business.  He  is  able,  by 
checking  up  his  results,  to  see  exactly  how 
accurate  his  plans  are  and  how  they  work 
out. 

This  method  of  systematically  planning 
the  day's  work,  passing  the  plan  on  to 
the  general  manager  for  his  supervision 
and  actual  or  tentative  O.K.  or  his  correc- 
tions and  suggestions,  is  one  that  develops 
the  man  as  well  as  the  business. 

Various   organizations   find   thaij   it   is 
possible  to  make  the  ordinary  operations 
of  business  the  means  around  which  the 
day's  work  is  planned  and  grouped.     One 
engineering  w^orks  handling  mainly  large 
orders  for  complicated  machine  tools  finds 
it  possible  to  make  the  drafting  room  the 
basis  for  planning  the  day's  work.     This 
was  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  a  drafting  room  mistake  was  respons- 
ible for  the  loss  of  a  $15,000   contract. 
When  it  came  to  placing  the  responsibility 
for  the  error  it  was  impossible  to  find  any 
one  who   could  be  held.     To  prevent  a 
future  recurrence  of  a  similar  mistake,  the 
manager  brought  the   department  heads 
together  at  10  o'clock  the  next  morning 
to  go  over  in  detail  all  plans  for  a  week's 
work  ahead.     It  was  found  that  this  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  time,  and  the  men 
Avere  not  at  their  best  in  a  long  session  of 
four  or  five  hours  every  week.     So  the 
session  was  made  into  a  morning  meeting 
of  department  heads  in  the  drafting  room, 
where  the  day's  work  was  planned.     The 
responsibility   for   mistakes   now  lies   be- 
yond the  draftsman — it  is  placed  collect- 
ively upon  the  shoulders  of  the  men  who 
attend  the  meeting.     It  has  been  found 
that   this   meeting,    in    twenty   or   thirty 
minutes,  can  take  care  of  the  plans  for    ] 
the   day.      Each    man    goes   back   to  his 
work  not  only  knowing  what  is  ahead  of 
him,  but  enthused  with  the  business  — 
brought  into  a  state  of  mind  where  he 
works  at  the  highest  efficiency  point.  And 
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lie  can  pass  his  enthusiasm  on  to  the  work- 
ers under  him. 

"To  me  there  is  nothing  that  ha.s  the 
inspiration  that  leads  a  man  to  dig  into 
work  so  much  as  the  orders  that  come  in," 
says  the  supervisor  of  work  of  a  Chicago 
manufacturing  house,  and  once  a  sales- 
man on  the  road. 

"For  a  long  while  I  studied  whether 
there  was  not  some  plan  by  which  this 
enthusiasm  could  be  communicated  to 
the  department  heads.  Finally  I  got  to- 
gether the  men,  let  them  study  over  the 
orders;  tried  to  place  the  responsibihty 
for  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  drilled 
every  man  relentlessly  from  the  stand- 
point that  the  bunch  of  orders  before 
them  was  the  actual  result  of  what  we 
all  had  been  doing  for  the  last  few  years. 
I  impressed  upon  them  that  it  was  not 
what  we  meant  to  do,  or  had  tried  to  do, 
but  what  had  actually  came  in  that  count- 
ed. 

"By  taking  up  each  individual  order 
and  studying  it  from  two  standpoints,  it 
was  possible  to  get  my  men  to  plan  their 
work  systematically  and  to  handle  it  to 
good  advantage.  I  was  able  to  make  them 
-^ee  that  not  only  was  the  bulk  of  orders 
cis  they  came  in  the  result  of  our  work, 
but  also  to  get  them  to  arrange  their- de- 
partments so  that  these  orders  would  be 
taken  care  of  to  the  best  advantage. 
Around  incoming  orders  I  have  been  able 
to  group  a  system  of  planning  the  day's 
work  which  takes  care  of  the  busineas  as 
I  believe  it  ought  to  be  taken  care  of." 

The  manager  of  an  electrical  engineer- 
ing works  making  a  wide  range  of  elec- 
tric specialties  uses  a  morning  mail  read- 
ing meeting  as  a  means  of  laying  out  the 
day's  work.  He  groups  the  day's  plans 
about  incoming  mail. 

The  department  heads  gather  each 
morning  in  the  manager's  office.  The 
mail  is  opened — read — commented  on — 
alloted  to  the  man  who  can  best  handle 
it.  Policies  are  settled  as  well  as  the  day's 
details.  The  interchange  of  information 
giving  each  man  an  exact  and  authorita- 
tive knowledge  of  what  the  others  are  do- 
ing has  made  it  possible  to  eliminate  the 
waste  plans  which  are  a  regular  part  of 
the  day's  work  of  so  many  institutions. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  morning 
mail   reading   as   a   means   for  planning 


what  can  be  done  to  best  advantage  during 
the  day  is  the  fact  that  the  cost  is  so  light. 
There  is  no  expensive  system  to  install; 
no  complicated  records  have  to  be  kept, 
for  a  simple  memorandum  on  the  corner 
of  a  letter  may  be  the  specifications  for  the 
day's  work  for  a  department. 

"We  have  found  it  possible  to  group 
plans  for  the  day's  work  about  the  corres- 
pondence department,"  says  the  manager 
of  a  Chicago  mail  order  house.  "One  of 
the  hardest  things  in  taking  on  a  new 
department  head  is  to  get  him  to  plan  sys- 
tematically for  what  is  ahead.  He  is  will- 
ing, once  a  thing  is  done,  to  submit  it  to 
any  amount  of  scrutiny.  But  before  work 
is  finished,  usually  he  does  not  like  to 
submit  his  plans  to  his  manager.  This 
we  have  found,  in  all  cases,  comes  because 
he  is  not  sure  of  his  plans.  His  work  he 
is  sure  of;  his  plans — particularly  in  ske- 
leton form  and  without  his  personality — 
he  fears  will  not  make  a  good  impression. 

"In  order  to  train  the  men — especially 
department  heads  taken  on  from  other 
businesses — in  the  quickest  possible  time, 
the  carbons  of  the  previous  day's  letters 
are  read  before  them.  This  list  of  letters 
does  not  include  all  the  letters  of  all  the 
departments,  as  many  are  of  routine  in- 
terest only.  But  each  department  head  is 
requested  to  turn  in  to  the  manager  the 
carbons  of  such  letters  as  would  prove  in- 
structive to  the  men  who  are  to  hear  them. 
Such  letters  are  those  touching  booked 
orders  which  call  for  special  work  in  other 
departments.  Filled  orders  which  call 
for  special  work  also  may  be  of  some  in- 
terest. Adjustments  found  necessary  and 
made  are  of  great  importance,  as  they 
show  how  faults  have  occurred  in  the  past 
and  warn  the  new  worker  how  to  avoid 
them. 

"We  also  have  a  modification  of  this 
method,  by  which  a  second  copy  of  letters 
which  will  be  of  asistance  to  department 
heads  is  sent  from  the  correspondence  ae- 
partment  to  the  appropriate  men.  Boys 
who  come  early  in  the  morning  assist  in 
the  opening  of  the  mail  and  distribute 
all  copies  of  previous  day's  letters  to  the 
heads  of  the  departments,  as  specified  by 
notations.  When  the  department  head 
arrives  he  finds  on  his  desk  duplicates  of 
all  letters  necessary  to  a  complete  planning 
of  the  work  that  is  just  ahead." 
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One  of  the  large  mail  order  houses  of 
Chicago  uses  a  "work  ahead"  schedule  as 
an  aid  to  planning  the  day's  work. 

On  opening  the  mail  it  is  noted,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  orders  throw  extra  work 
upon  certain  departments.  A  morning's 
mail  may  call  for  extra  help  to  fill  the  in- 
flow of  orders  on  schedule  time.  Or  the 
packing  department  may  need  to  know 
that  there  will  be  an  unusual  run  on  "Size 
A"  boxes.  The  "work  ahead"  advice  en- 
ables the  department  manager  to  plan  his 
work  effectively  and  not  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise. 

This  method  has  been  adopted  by  a 
number  of  small  businesses;  the  general 
manager  notifies  his  subordinates  as  early 
as  possible  what  work  is  ahead.  Small 
manufacturing  plants  especially  are  using 
this  method  of  helping  the  department 
head  to  make  an  accurate  plan  for  the 
day. 

The  mind  side  of  planning  for  others 
is  one  that  is  being  considered  more  and 
more.  The  mechanics  of  work  can  be  de- 
termined by  figures ;  it  takes  close  and  ac- 
curate observation  to  learn  how  the  mind 
influences  the  handling  of  work. 

"T  find  that  planning  the  day's  work 
for  siiorthand  help  is  a  matter  of  system- 
atically handling  the  'overload,'  "  says  the 


manager  of  the  large  stenographic  depart- 
ment of  one  of  the  large  Chicaggo  plants. 
"Our  force  is  of  all  classes;  for  instance, 
we  have  workers  who  have  special  train- 
ing and  nmst  be  kept  on  even  when  there 
is  no  paying  w^ork  for  them.  Then  we 
may  have  a  day  a  week  when  ten  of  our 
hundred  workers  could  easily  care  for 
what  is  in  hand.  Work  for  the  force  then 
becomes  an  important  problem.  Once  it 
comes  to  their  mind  that  there  is  a  time 
when  they  can  'slack  up,'  this  tends  to  de- 
moralize the  working  efficiency  of  the  en- 
tire force.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  work  ahead  so  as  .  to 
keep  the  force  moving  at  a  fair  rate 
all  of  th^time.  This  I  provide  by  means 
of  an  'overload' — w^ork  held  back  for  these 
emergencies. 

"It  is  important  that  this  work  must  be 
'new.'  The  employe  must  not  know  that 
there  is  constantly  hanging  over  him  what 
he  calls  an  'old  job.'  Old  jobs  and  left- 
overs are  bugbears  to  workers.  What  he 
must  know  is  that  a  few  minutes  before 
his  desk  is  clear  other  similar  work,  no 
harder  or  no  easier,  will  be  provided.  The 
important  thing,  therefore,  in  planning 
the  day's  work  for  any  routine  employe 
is  that  of  keeping  ahead  of  him  a  fair 
amount  of  work  of  the  same  quality  as 
he  is  doing." 


**A  Fossil,  A  Freak  and  A  Fanatic' 


THE  world  lost  three  remarkable 
teachers  during  the  year  1910.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  group  the 
names  of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith, 
Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy  and  Count 
Lyoff  Tolstoi,  for  three  persons  whose 
characters,  aims  and  methods  were  more 
dissimlar  could  not  well  be  brought  to- 
gether, and  a  cynic  might  dismiss  them 
curtly  as  a  fossil,  a  freak  and  a  fanatic. 
But  at  least  all  of  them  were  notable  as 
interpreters  of  tendencies  of  thought  in 
the  civilized  world,  and  to  that  may  be 
added  another  minor  point  of  resemb- 
lance. It  was  not  the  philosophy  or  re- 
ligious teaching  of  any  one  of  them  which 
formed  the  principal  foundation  for  fame, 
and   it   is    even    possible    that   Goldwin 


Smith,  Mrs.  Eddy  and  Tolstoi  might 
never  have  been  known  outside  of  a  small 
circle,  but  for  other  gifts  which  won  for 
them  the  attention  of  Christendom. 

If  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  had  not 
ranked  among  the  most  brilliant  essay- 
ists of  the  century,  his  unobtrusive  per- 
sonality would  never  have  wielded  an  in- 
fluence in  public  life,  but  he  was  fitted 
to  become  the  mouthpiece  of  a  type  of 
man  which,  though  some  regard  it  as  ex- 
isting merely  to  disturb  the  complacency 
of  the  multitude,  nevertheless  exerts  an 
influence  on  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
nobility  of  the  enthusiasms  of  Goldwin 
Smith  can  never  be  assailed,  even  by  those 
who  considered  him  misguided.  Pie 
puzzled     men     who     could     only     think 
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uatioually,  for  his  first  concern  was  with 
humanity  in  the  large  and  he  made  him- 
self a  servant  of  truth,  freedom  and  jus- 
tice. In  his  etfort  to  do  away  with  pre- 
judices and  similar  handicaps  of  ditfer- 
ent  races,  the  sage  of  the  Grange  frequent- 
ly took  an  unpopular  stand,  and  even 
while  people  admired  the  man  they  exe- 
crated his  views.  Because  he  could  not 
make  them  see  down  to  the  bed-rock  of 
righteousness  on  which  he  sought  to 
build,  they  considered  him  merely  nega- 
tive and  destructive.  Yet  they  knew 
him  to  be  a  man  who  had  devoted  his 
gifts  and  his  riches  to  the  service  of  man- 
kind when  he  might  have  Uved  a  hfe  of 
idle  ease. 

The  rehgious  position  taken  by  Profes- 
sor Goldwm  Smith  was  as  dilhcult  for 
most  persons  to  imderstand  as  his  consis- 
tent ciiampionship  of  unpopular  political 
views,  and  he  seemed  always  to  be  argu- 
ing against  the  cheering.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  his  religious  views 
were  formed  in  the  days  when  hterahsts 
had  command  of  the  situation,  and  he 
aever  completely  cleared  his  mind  of  the 
mipression  that  to  admit  a  Haw  was  the 
same  thing  as  admitting  that  the  whole  of 
die  religion  of  Western  civilization  was 
wrong.  The  theology  of  the  churches 
seemed  to  him  to  be  embalmed  in  tradi- 
tion, but  he  recognized  that  as  organiza- 
tions they  stood  for  the  essential  things  in 
both  pubhc  and  private  hfe.  Philosophi- 
aUy  his  rehgious  stand  may  have  been 
negative,  but  the  important  part  of  the 
life  of  Goldwin  Smith  as  a  teacher  is  that 
practically  it  was  positive. 

For  many  years  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith  attended  a  Uttle  church  near  his 
historic  home,  and  there  was  a  touch  of 
pathos  and  nobihty  about  the  old  man 
worshipping  out  into  the  darkness  of  his 
uncertainty  while  hundreds  of  pulpits  in 
the  land  thundered  against  things  which 
he  had  written.  This  position  was  not 
the  result  of  mtellectual  insincerity,  but 
showed  that  one  of  the  greatest  humani- 
tarians of  the  century  endorsed  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Christian  Church  as  an 
organization.  It  is  also  a  significant  in- 
dication of  the  expansiveness  of  modern 
rehgious  life,  when  not  dominated  by  re- 
ligious hierarchies,  for  surely  the  church 
ought  to    be  the    first    to  recognize    that 


man's  chief  test  Ues  in  his  character  and 
his  sincerity.  The  value  of  Goldwin  Smith 
as  a  teacher  doubtless  lay  largely  in  his 
example.  During  his  hfetime,  theologi- 
ans found  that  the  destructive  work  of 
critical  minds  had  to  be  done  so  that  the 
constructive  work  might  be  commenced 
on  firm  foundations  which  had  never 
ceased  to  exist.  The  battles  which  accom- 
pany the  blending  of  theology,  science 
and  social  economy  may  weU  puzzle  and 
dismay  many  a  lay  mind,  but  the  Gold- 
win  Smiths  of  recent  generations  have  at 
least  tried  to  preserve  their  grip  on  that 
central  truth  for  which,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  churches  stood — that  fun- 
damental thing  which  the  prophets  called 
righteousness.  Is  there  a  congregation 
in  Christendom  which  does  not  contain 
some  members  whose  theology  is  hazy, 
but  whose  characters  are  staunch?  Such 
a  condition  of  things  is  sure  to  exist  in 
an  age  of  development  and  fortunately 
such  men  as  Professor  Goldwin  Smith 
have  shown  that  such  a  stand  may  be  sin- 
cere. 

It  may  seem  at  first  glance  a  mistake  to 
class  Mrs.  Eddy  as  a  person  who  was  not 
primarily  a  religious  teacher,  but  a  very 
brief  study  of  her  philosophy  and  hfe 
makes  the  reason  for  doing  so  quite  ap- 
parent. It  was  not  "Christian  Science" 
that  made  her  one  of  the  greatest  women 
of  the  century,  in  fact  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  world's  daughters,  for 
without  her  splendid  ability  as  an  organ- 
izer, she  might  have  remained  as  httle 
known  as  Quimby.  She  gave  the  great- 
est practical  demonstration  ever  present- 
ed of  the  value  of  the  centraUzation  of 
power,  and  she  showed  her  genius  in 
realizing  things  of  which  other  ambitious 
persons  have  only  been  able  to  dream. 
Other  popes  have  made  their  infallibility 
a  dogma,  but  Mrs.  Eddy's  became  a  fact. 
She  left  no  loop-hole  through  which  her- 
esy could  creep,  for  she  and  "Science  and 
Health"  were  supreme,  the  only  voices 
and  the  only  authorities  in  the  church. 
If  any  of  her  followers  desired  a  new 
deity,  Mrs.  Eddy  was  willing  to  assume 
that  role  as  well,  but  above  all  she  assert- 
ed her  position  as  the  sole  guardian  of 
truth,  which  in  her  case  was  synonymous 
with  cash.  Even  the  wealth  of  the  sect 
was  so  centralized  that  the  church  at  Bos- 
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ton  has  become  possibly  the  most  power- 
ful single  organization  on  the  continent. 
There  are  those  who  see  in  it  a  political 
menace  in  the  future,  but  the  danger 
hardly  seems  imminent  in  a  country  where 
the  bitter  sentiment  against  trusts,  either 
political  or  religious,  is  steadily  growing. 
A  contemplation  of  the  church  must  in- 
dicate that  Mrs.  Eddy  is  great  chiefly  in 
her  ability  to  acquire  and  manipulate 
power. 

As  a  woman  she  does  not  inspire  the 
world  at  large  vnih  a  desire  to  worship 
or  even  admire  her.  In  the  first  place 
the  man  on  the  street  doubts  her  sincer- 
ity, and  everyone  who  takes  an  unpreju- 
diced stand  retains  a  slight  suspicion  that 
her  'discovery'  was  stolen  from  her  former 
friend  Quimby.  She  may  have  taken  the 
manuscript  or  she  may  have  only  carried 
off  the  idea — in  which  case  she  apparent- 
ly secured  assistance  in  the  use  of  it,  for 
anyone  who  reads  the  shallow  pretentious 
writings  of  Mrs.  Eddy  such  as  her  letters 
and  autobiography  will  doubt  that  she 
penned  the  stately  English  of  "Science 
and  Health,"  Mark  Twain  has  proved 
this  conclusively  in  his  literary  analysis 
of  her  work.  The  controversy  over  the 
question  'Where  did  the  idea  come  from?' 
may  rage  for  generations  without  either 
side  being  convinced,  but  Mrs.  Eddy's 
claims  to  inspiration  are  discredited  by 
her  own  acts.  She  stands  alone  in  his- 
tory as  a  prophet  who  copyrighted  the 
divine  message  and  sold  it  at  a  margin  of 
five  hundred  per  cent.  Her  followers  re- 
gard such  reflections  upon  her  sincerity 
as  blasphemy,  but  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  reasons  why  the  'Mother  Mary'  of  the 
Christian  Scientist  does  not  win  respect 
from  the  average  passer-by.  Her  talents 
were  not  the  kind  which  conquer  the 
human  heart. 

Yet  the  truth  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
her  success  and  which  she  garbled  and 
twisted  in  her  teaching  is  bound  to  have 
a  far  reaching  effect  during  the  present 
century.  Miracles  have  been  wrought  by 
the  bones  of  saints,  by  sacred  pools,  by 
witch  doctors  and  by  faith  healers  for 
centuries,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  same 
power  was  exercised  as  Mrs.  Eddy  used  in 
her  science.  The  workers  of  the  miracles 
accounted  for  them  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 


the  success  of  Christian  Science  hastened 
the  discovery  of  the  wonders  which  can 
be  accomplished  by  mental  suggestion. 
The  men  behind  the  Emanuel  Movement 
are  making  use  of  it,  and  it  is  being  given 
scientific  application  in  other  quarters.  If 
half  of  the  illness  of  the  world  results 
from  imagination  and  morbid  mental 
conditions,  then  it  stands  to  reason  that 
physicians  will  accomplish  much  by  ton- 
ing up  the  mind.  In  Mrs.  Eddy's  teach- 
ing there  was  one  important  factor  which 
the  miracle  workers  who  preceded  her 
had  overlooked.  Christian  Science  de- 
manded an  optimism  which  was  carried 
to  the  edge  of  the  ridiculous,  but  this 
compulsory  cheerfulness  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  permanency  of  the 
success  of  the  cures.  When  people  moved 
from  shadow  into  sunlight — real  or  im- 
aginary— and  thereafter  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  anything  but  bright- 
ness, it  is  not  surprising  that  they  will 
consent  to  worship  the  woman  who  led 
them.  It  is  this  healthy  outlook  that  the 
men  who  are  using  mental  suggestion 
desire  to  attain.  It  will  mean  a  great  deal 
to  the  world,  but  the  progress  towards  it 
must  be  slow,  for  mankind  yields  obedi- 
ence less  readily  to  a  science  than  to  a 
religion. 

Count  Lyoff  Tolstoi  resembled  Pro- 
fessor Goldwin  Smith  in  his  splendid  sin- 
cerity and  he  also  possessed  Mrs.  Mary 
Baker  Eddy's  power  of  arresting  atten- 
tion. These  two  characteristics  hardly 
seem  combinable,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Russian  philosopher  his  actions  were  not 
calculated  for  effect,  but  it  so  happened 
that  the  logical  outcome  of  his  beliefs 
were  acts  which  appealed  to  the  imagin- 
ation. The  greatest  indication  of  his  sin- 
cerity is  the  reverence  which  the  whole 
world  felt  for  him. 

It  has  been  declared  that  Tolstoi  can 
only  claim  immortality  as  a  literary  art- 
ist. Such  critics  as  Edmund  Gosse  and 
Matthew  Arnold  marvelled  at  the  wonder- 
ful accuracy  of  his  realism,  and  accurate 
reahsm  is,  oh,  so  rare.  Arnold  described 
'Anna  Karenina'  as  a  'piece  of  life'  and 
Gosse  said  of  the  writer,  "There  is  no 
other  author  whose  name  I  can  recall  who 
gives  anything  like  his  presentment  of 
all  that  moves  beneath  the  scope  of 
heaven."     Still  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
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literary  artist  may  be  almost  forgotten  in 
days  when  his  theories  of  conduct  will  be 
attracting  general  attention. 

Although  he  waged  a  war  against  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church,  Tolstoi  believed 
devoutly  in  Christ,  but  he  wanted  to  ex- 
pound the  Nazarene  anew  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  world.  He  had  faith  in  the 
spiritual  insight  of  Jesus  and  wanted  to 
apply  the  precepts  which  He  taught  to 
modern  conditions.  Even  the  most 
ardent  admirers  of  Tolstoi  find  it  difficult 
to  follow  him  through  the  maze  of  his 
philosophic  wanderings,  but  the  indus- 
trious W.  T.  Stead  attempted  to  formu- 
late the  creed  of  the  great  Russian  and 
found  that  it  was  based  on  a  conception 
of  Christ  embodied  in  five  command- 
ments. First,  "Live  in  peace  with  all 
men ;  treat  no  one  as  contemptible  and 
beneath  you.  Not  only  allow  yourself  no 
anger,  but  do  not  rest  until  you  have  dis- 
sipated anger  in  others  against  yourself. 

Second.  No  libertinage  and  no  di- 
vorce; let  every  man  have  one  wife  and 
every  woman  one  husband. 

Third.  Never  on  any  pretext  take  an 
oath  of  service  of  any  kind ;  all  such  oaths 
are  imposed  for  a  bad  purpose. 

Fourth.  Never  employ  force  against 
an  evil-doer ;  bear  whatever  wrong  is  done 
to  you  without  opposing  the  wrong-doer 
or  .seeking  to  have  him  punished. 

Fifth.  Renounce  all  distinction  of 
nationality;  do  not  admit  that  men  of 
another  nation  may  ever  be  treated  by 
you  as  enemies;  love  all  men  alike  as 
alike  near  to  you ;  do  good  to  all  alike. 

Even  though  this  summary  may  be 
incomplete,  it  serves  to  indicate  that  Tol- 
stoi was  what  most  of  us  would  call  a 
dreamer,  but  dreamers  are  often  in  real- 
ity the  men  who  see  farther  than  the  next 
step  to  be  taken  towards  the  perfecting  of 
civilization.     Theories  which  appear  Uto- 


pian to-day  may  have  a  very  wide  appli- 
cation a  century  hence.  The  five  com- 
mandments of  the  Russian  mystic  strike 
the  reader  at  once  as  idealistic  but  im- 
practicable, and  though  a  few  individuals 
might  advocate  them,  not  even  the  na- 
tions which  count  themselves  to  be  the 
most  advanced  would  attempt  to  inculcate 
such  ideas  in  the  youth  of  the  land. 
There  are  prominent  public  men  in  Can- 
ada who  could  be  counted  upon  to  fight 
them  as  imbecile  and  suicidal.  Imagine 
Colonel  G.  T,  Denison  turned  loose 
among  his  theories  of  universal  peace. 
But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  Tolstoi 
merely  advocated  a  more  complete  appli- 
cation of  principles  which  Chrstendom 
has  acknowledged  for  a  long  time  to  be 
fundamental.  Is  it,  therefore,  very  dar- 
ing or  optimistic  to  prophecy  that  time 
will  find  the  world  following  Tolstoi? 
Not  perhaps  in  his  entirety,  but  much 
that  he  has  taught  will  be  found  so  prac- 
tical that  future  generations  will  wonder 
why  he  was  ever  considered  a  lone  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness. 

These  teachers,  representing  three 
widely  difi'erent  types,  with  widely 
different  aims,  passed  out  of  their 
activity  at  a  ripe  old  age  and  two  of  them 
lived  to  see  much  of  the  fruit  of  their 
work.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  might 
be  described  as  a  man  of  the  past,  whose 
influence  was  needed  in  an  age  of  recon- 
struction which  seemed  to  the  world  to  be 
an  age  of  destruction.  Mrs.  Mary  Baker 
Eddy  served  her  purpose  as  a  teacher  in 
the  present  by  calling  attention  to  useful 
little  truths  which  were  being  overlooked 
and  having  done  that,  she  ceased  to  be 
important  save  as  a  founder  of  a  wonder- 
ful organization.  Tolstoi  holds  the  mind 
longer  for  ne  is  not  yet  fully  understood 
and  in  him  one  may  be  admiring  a  great 
prophet  of  the  future. 


Queen   Mary,  the  Old-Fashioned   Wife  and   Mother 


A  NUMBER  of  sidelights  on  the  char- 
acter of  Queen  Mar\^  have  been  col- 
lected by  the  editor  of  Current  Lit- 
erature, under  the  above  heading,  all  tend- 


ing to  show  the  present  Queen  of  Eng- 
land as  pious,  Puritanical  and  impeccable. 
The  relaxation  of  manners  and  even  of 
morals  which  characterized     the  British 
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aristocracy  in  the  reign  of  the  late  King 
Edward  will  not  be  tolerated  in  the  present 
period  of  respectability.  Women  who  in- 
vade the  divorce  court,  wives  who  live 
apart  from  their  husbands  and  peeresses 
who  tend  to  be  "fast"  will  receive  short 
shrift  at  court.  The  Queen  is  understood 
to  have  set  about  a  drastic  purification  of 
the  tone  of  English  society,  and  those  who 
perceive  the  extent  to  w^hich  she  has  gain- 
ed sway  over  the  mind  of  the  King  do  not 
doubt  her  ability  to  enforce  her  policy  of 
of  strict  correctness.  Primarily,  a,s  the 
London  World  says.  Queen  Mary  is  a 
wife  and  mother  and  she  is  determined 
that  society  shall  be  governed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  wife  and  mother.  It  will 
be  correct  in  households  that  model  their 
ways  to  accord  with  those  of  the  court  to 
have  family  prayers,  to  attend  church  reg- 
ularly  and  to  manifest  a  decent  respect  for 
the  conventions.  It  was  thought  that  Pier 
Majesty  might  not  be  so  rigorous  in  her 
ideas  after  a  brief  period  on  the  throne. 
On  the  contrary  she  is  more  straight-laced 
than  ever.  The  royal  family  is  to  be,  it 
seems,  a  pattern  and  an  example  of  re- 
spectability to  the  entire  Anglo-Saxon 
world. 

Queen  Mary  in  truth  is  deeply  religious, 
retaining  the  evangelical  faith  in  which 
she  was  brought  up,  writes  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead  in  the  London  Review  of  Reviews. 
Her  religion  is  more  concerned  with  mor- 
als than  with  imagination,  with  conduct 
more  than  wtli  belief.  She  is  a  regular 
church-goer  and  communicant,  who  is  ex- 
tremely tolerant  in  her  views,  but  very 
punctual  in  reading  her  Bible  every  day; 
no  matter  how  much  work  she  has  to  do, 
she  always  reads  her  chapter.  She  is  not 
attracted  either  by  high  Ritual  or  by  low 
Church;  she  loves  the  music  of  the  organ 
and  the  singing  of  a  well-trained  choir. 
She  is  very  fond  of  singing,  and  her  voice, 
although  not  strong  or  of  great  volume,  is 
sweet  and  sympathetic.  For  the  modern 
love  song,  even  in  her  teens,  the  Queen 
had  no  fancy,  but  preferred  words  more  in 
keeping  with  her  every-dav  thoughts. 
'The  Lost  Chord"  and  "The  Convent 
Gate"  used  to  be  among  her  favorite  songs. 

Her  Majesty  has  much  interested  her- 
self in  the  servant  problem.  She  has 
stated  that  to  her  mind  the  real  root  of 
of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  is 
that  mistresses  are  too  little   concerned 


about  the  comfort  of  those  whom  they 
employ.  They  ought,  she  says,  to  do 
everything  they  can  to  make  the  leisure 
hours  of  their  servants  as  agreeable  as  pos- 
sible, and  Her  Majesty  has  practised  what 
she  has  preached.  Both  the  King  and 
Queen  loathe  gambling.  The  Queen  dis- 
likes cards.  The  King  plays  bridge  some- 
times, and  for  small  points,  but  without 
any  enthusia.sm.  The  King  is  interested 
in  athletics,  but  the  Queen  cares  little  or 
nothing  for  sport  of  any  kind.  She  is  a 
keen  walker  and  an  enthusiastic  needle- 
woman. The  Queen  is  always  the  mother 
first  and  everything  else  afterwards.  When 
she  was  compelled  to  part  from  her  child- 
ren in  order  to  accompany  her  husban(? 
in  his  tour  around  the  world  she  had  a 
a  sinematograph  fixed  in  the  royal  yacht, 
so  that  she  might  be  able,  whenever  she 
chose,  to  see  a  living  and  moving  present- 
ment of  her  little  ones  playing  and  work- 
ing. 

The  education  of  the  children  has  al- 
ways been  of  very  great  moment  to  the 
Queen,  says  Mr.  Stead  further;  she  was 
anxious  that  they  should  each  be  thor- 
oughly taught  all  that  others  can  teach 
them  and  therefore  personally  arranged 
the  system  she  desired  should  be  followed. 
Favoring  the  kindergarten  for  the  very 
young — which  amuses  while  it  instructs — 
the  Queen  adopted  this  method  for  each 
one  at  the  outset,  often  herself  explaining 
the  use  and  manipulation  of  the  objects 
employed.  Her  Majesty,  it  seems,  has 
never  made  the  mistake  of  allowing  or  en- 
couraging her  children  to  have  very  long 
lessons,  and  here  she  is  in  agreement  with 
the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  our  time, 
who  have  become  aware  that  very  serious 
injury  may  be  done  by  overtasking  young 
brains. 

The  Prince.ss's  own  gouvernante  and 
companion,  Madame  Bricka,  had  charge 
of  the  elder  children  when  thev  were 
young,  and  the  tutors  to  the  youns;  Princes 
were  Mr.  Hua  and  Mr.  Ilansell,  under 
whose  charge  they  have  been  taken  to  see 
many  of  the  historic  and  show  places  of 
London.  They  have  paid  their  first  visits 
to  the  Tower  of  London  and  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens  with  the  fresh  natural  en- 
thusiasm of  a  country  cousin.  They  are 
dressed  plainly,  live  plainly,  and 
have  good,  serviceable  toys  which 
are     not    easily    destroyed.      No    pleas- 
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aiiter  picture  of  an  English  mother 
amongst  her  bairns  could  be  seen 
than  that  afforded  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales  when  living  quietly  at  York  Cot- 
tage. All  the  children,  even  to  the  young- 
est, came  to  their  mother's  room  for  tea, 
and  when  there  was  a  baby  it  was  brought 
down  and  laid  on  the  couch  so  that  the 
circle  might  be  complete.  No  more  devot- 
ed mother  ever  existed,  and  in  former  days 
to  see  one  of  the  family  at  Sandringham 
ha.s  been  generallv  to  see  them  all.  Mother 
and  children  would  ride  or  ramble  in  the 
park,  the  father  often  completing  the 
happy  group. 

Prince  Edwai'd  becomes  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  bonny  Princess  Maiy  the  Prin- 
ces Royal.  The  remaining  four  boys, 
Prince  Albert,  Prince  Henry,  Prince 
George,  and  Prince  John  will,  all  being 
well,  figure  in  the  distant  future  as  Royal 
dukes.  The  education  and  upbringing  of 
the  Royal  children  has  been  on  eminently 
modern  lines,  writes  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Tooley 
in  the  London  Chronicle.  At  York  Cot- 
tage, Sandringham,  they  have  pass- 
ed much  of  their  time  in  healthy 
outdoor  exercise,  and  have  been 
very  gradually  initiated  into  book 
learning.  They  have  been  trained  to  use 
their  eyes  and  their  hands,  and  to  acquire 
knowledge  by  observation.  At  the  Tech- 
nical Schools,  Sandringham,  they  prac- 
tice needlework  and  wood-carving.  The 
young  princes  can  compete  wdth  their  sis- 
ter in  cross-stitch  and  wool  crochet,  and 
each  year  they  send  some  of  their  handi- 
work to  the  Needlework  Guild,  of  which 
their  mother  is  president. 

At  Sandringham,  too,  they  have  been 
brought  up  in  friendly  association  with 
the  rural  people.  The  Princes  play  cricket 
and  football  on  the  recreation  grounds 
with  the  village  boys,  and  practice  at  the 
gymnasium,  which  King  Edward  provid- 
ed for  the  youth  of  the  district.  At  Christ- 
mas they  help  to  entertain  the  school- 
children, and  join  in  their  merry-making. 

At  Erogmore  House,  in  Windsor  Park, 
the  Royal  children  have  delightful  recrea- 
tions. There  is  a  new  cricket  ground  for 
them,  where  the  young  Princes  captain 
teams  of  boys  from  Eton  College  and  St. 
George's,  and  where  Princess  Mary  also 
tries  her  skill  at  a  game.  During  the 
Diablo  craze  the  Royal  children  played 


with  the  keenest  zest,  and  the  young 
French  boy  Marcel  Meunier  gave  a  dis- 
play of  his  skill  for  them  at  Marlborough 
House.  From  F'rogmore,  'oo,  they  go  on 
delightful  picnics  to  Virginia  Water, 
where  the  brig  ''King  Edward  VII."  lies 
moored  on  the  lake. 

This  smart  little  craft  was  provided  by 
''grandpa,"  and  on  it  Prince  Edward  and 
Prince  Albert  took  their  first  lessons  in 
seaman.ship  before  they  went  to  Osborne 
College,  and  now  it  serves  as  a  training 
craft  for  the  younger  Princes.  It  is  at 
Frogmore  also  that  the  Royal  children 
practice  riding  and  driving,  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Stratton,  who  has  been 
groom  to  their  father  for  many  years. 
They  have  two  pairs  of  driving  ponies,  one 
dark  and  the  other  the  beautiful  cream- 
colored  ponies  given  to  them  by  Mr. 
George  Sanger.  The  Windsor  home  farm 
and  dairy,  clo.se  to  Frogmore  Hou.se,  af- 
ford the  children  endless  diversion,  and 
have  somewhat  eclipsed  their  old  love,  the 
Sandringham  Dairy.  In  the  hay-making 
season  they  have  glorious  times  in  Wind- 
.sor  Great  Park. 

All  the  Royal  children  have  cameras, 
and  receive  instruction  from  Mr.  Hua,  one 
of  their  tutors  and  a  skilled  photographer. 
They  vie  ^^dth  each  other  in  filling  photo- 
graphic albums  with  snapshots,  and  may 
possibly  have  some  sympathy  with  the 
Pressmen  who  are  not  permitted  to  snap- 
.shot  them.  They  have  also  their  postcard 
albums,  which  contain  quite  a  wonderful 
collection  of  views  sent  by  their  parents 
from  the  Colonies  and  India,  and  many 
cards  signed  "From  grandpa."  Those 
from  Biarritz  have  a  sad  significance  now. 

Prince  Edward,  who  is  known  in  the- 
family  circle  as  "Da\ad,"  played  the  role 
of  elder  brother,  even  in  his  earhest  years. 
The  newcomers  were  "the  children,"  for 
whom  his  protectinp;  and  admonitory  care 
were  quite  necessary.  There  were  times, 
how^ever,  when  the  "new  boy,"  as  Prince 
Albert  was  called,  showed  signs  of  rebel- 
lion against  the  nursery  sway  of  his  elder 
brother,  and  one  day  their  mother  was 
deeply  shocked  to  find  them  disputing  the 
possession  of  the  rocking-horse  with  blows. 
But  their  father  said,  "Let  them  have  it 
out;  they  will  be  better  friends  after- 
wards." 


SMOKING    ROOM    STORIES 


Mrs.  Peck:  "Henry,  what  would  you 
do  if  burglars  broke  into  our  house  some 
night?" 

Mr.  Peck  (valiantly):  "Humph!  I 
should  keep  perfectly  cool,  my  dear." 

And  when,  a  few  nights  later,  burglars 
did  break  in,  Henry  kept  his  promise:  he 
hid  in  the  ice-box. — Lippincofs. 


There  is  living  in  Illinois  a  solemn  man 
who  is  often  funny  without  meaning 
to  be.  At  the  time  of  his  wedding,  he 
lived  in  a  town  some  distance  from  the 
home  of  the  bride.  The  wedding  was  to 
be  at  her  house.  On  the  eventful  day  the 
solemn  man  started  for  the  station,  but  on 
the  way  met  the  village  grocer,  who  talked 
so  entertainingly  that  the  bridegroom 
missed  his  train. 

Naturally  he  was  in  a  "state."  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  done  quickly.  So 
he  sent  the  following  telegram: 

"Don't  marry  till  I  come. — Henry." 
— LippincoU's. 


A  well-known  JSTew  York  contractor 
went  into  the  tailrfr's,  donned  his  new  suit, 
and  left  his  old  one  for  repairs.  Then  he 
sought  a  cafe  and  refreshed  the  inner 
man;  but  as  he  reached  in  his  pocket  for 
the  money  to  settle  his  check,  he  realized 
that  he  had  neglected  to  transfer  both 
purse  and  watch  when  he  left  his  suit.  As 
he  hesitated,  somewhat  embarrassed,  he 
saw  a  bill  on  the  floor  at  his  feet.  Seizing- 
it  thankfully,  he  stepped  to  the  cashier's 
desk  and  presented  both  check  and  money. 

"That  was  a  two-dollar  bill,"  he  explain- 
ed when  he  counted  his  change. 

"I  know  it,"  the  cashier  replied,  with  a 
toss  of  her  blonde  head.  "I'm  dividing 
with  you.    I  saw  it  first." — LippincoU's. 


The  late  Archbishop  Ryan  of  Philadel- 
phia was  a  diplomat  of  the  first  order,  and 
was  possessed  of  a  full  share  of  Celtic  wit 
and  kindly  humor. 

Before  the  Catholic  Standard  and  the 
Catholic  Times  were  combined  to  form 
one  publication,  there  was  keen  rivalry 
and  much  controversy  between  their  pro- 
prietors and  readers  as  to  which  was  the 
more  truly  representative  Roman  Catholic 
organ  in  Philadelphia.  Each  sought 
eagerly  to  gain  the  official  endorsement 
of  the  Archbishop.  On  one  occasion  a 
prominent  layman  tried  to  trap  him  into 
a  statement  as  to  which  of  the  two  publi- 
cations he  preferred. 

"Well,  I  will  give  you  my  opinion," 
said  the  Archbishop  deliberately;  "it  is 
certain  that  the  Standard  is  far  ahead  of 
the  times,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  Tiwies  is  much  above  the  standard. 
Therefore  I  prefer  to  regard  as  most 
worthy  the  one  which  is  thus  proved  to 
be  superior." — The  Housekeeper. 


Rastus  was  on  trial,  charged  with  steal- 
ing seven  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents.  He 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and,  as  he  was  unable 
to  hire  an  attorney,  the  judge  appointed 
Lawyer  Clearem  as  counsel.  Clearem  put 
up  a  strong  plea  in  defense,  and  Rastus 
was  acquitted. 

Counsel  and  client  met  a  few  minutes 
later  outside  the  court  room. 

"Now,  Rastus,"  said  Clearem,  "you 
know  the  court  allows  the  counsel  very 
little  for  defending  this  kind  of  a  case. 
I  worked  hard  for  you  and  got  you  clear. 
I'm  entitled  to  much  more  pay  than  I'm 
getting  for  my  valuable  services,  and  you 
should  dig  up  a  good-sized  fee.  Have  you 
got  any  money?" 

"Yes,  Boss,"  replied  Rastus,  "I  still  done 
got  dat  seben  dollahs  and  eighty-five 
cents." — Everybody's. 
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The  New  Host  at  Rideau  Hall 


By 


Frederick  Greyson 


THE  men  who  hold  high  places  in 
the  social  and  governmental  systeni 
of  the  British  Empire  are  so  oft«n 
credited  with  the  virtues  of  paragons  and 
the  abilities  of  Napoleons  that  the  general 
public  seldom  learns  their  real  worth ;  and, 
instead,  comes  to  regard  almost  all  of  them 
as  over-rated  gentlemen  traveling  through 
the  world  on  the  credit  of  their  ancestors 
and  their  social  position.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  of  Canada,  where  the  average  man 
has  the  Missourian's  yearning  for  visual 
demonstration,  and  where,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, tradition  and  precedent  are  not 
conceded  perhaps  all  the  respect  they 
merit.  In  the  case  of  a  new  Governor- 
General  coming  to  Canada.  Canadians 
welcome  him  because  he  is  His  Majesty's 
choice,  and  they  have  faith  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Throne;  but  there  is  a  general  in- 
clination to  regard  the  Monarchial  Proxy 
in  Canada  as  a  mere  figure-head,  with  lit- 
tle or  no  real  influence  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Dominion:  and  when,  as  in  the  im- 
mediate instances  of  Earl  Grey,  who  is 
just  about  to  leave  Rideau  Hall,  and  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  who  is  just  about  to 
succeed  His  Excellency  there,  there  are 
real  qualities  to  be  considered  and  appre- 
ciated, the  Canadian's  instinct  is  to  look 
with  mild  skepticism  on   the  written    or 


spoken  eulogy.  He  knows  that  many  an 
honest  democratic  writer  is  Uable  to  lose 
some  of  his  critical  faculties  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  gold-tipped  aristocrat.  He  leaves 
it  for  Time  and  the  newspaper  report  to 
inform  him  at  some  later  date  as  to  just 
how  much  of  the  praise  which  was  given 
the  distinguished  gentlemen,  was  merited 
and  how  much  was  not. 

In  the  case  of  Earl  Grey  the  things 
which  were  said  and  written  about  him 
before  his  arrival  have  been  ''revised  up- 
wards." He  leaves  Canada  with  more  vir- 
tues than  were  attributed  to  him  by  even 
the  most  sanguine  of  writers  upon  his  ar- 
rival. Canadians  have  found  enough  er- 
ror in  him  to  convince  them  that  after 
all  he  was  really  human,  wl^ch  is  a  much 
greater  virtue  than  perfection. 

Now,  however,  comes  His  Royal  High- 
ness, the  lung's  uncle,  the  late  King's  bro- 
ther— the  Duke  of  Connaught.  One  must 
revise  one's  standards  of  measurement.  One 
must  choose  carefully  one's  adjectives :  not 
because  he  is  of  royal  blood,  nor  because 
he  will  make  what  is  to  be  practically  a 
court  at  Ottawa,  but  because  he  is  the  bro- 
ther of  a  remarkable  man  who  had  re- 
markable qualities,  and  if  Connaught  pos- 
sesses the  same  qualities,  and  exercises  the 
same  strange  influence  in  his  sphere  as  the 
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late  King  Edward  did  in  his,  then  Can- 
ada will  do  well  to  observe  His  Royal 
Highness  carefully. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  sun  was  pushing  his  head  up  through 
a  slot  in  the  eastern  horizon,  when  the 
dawn  swept  with  a  quick,  light  movement 
over  the  Mediterranean,  until  it  smote  the 
black  sides  of  Gibraltar  itself,  a  young 
officer,  scarcely  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
used  to  be  seen  emerging  from  his  quar- 
ters., bright-eyed,  erect  of  bearing,  quick  in 
his  movements  and  with  his  brightly-pol- 
ished sword  sending  back  flashes  of  ac- 
knowledgement to  the  rising  sun,  as  he 
strode  out  of  the  enclosure  which  contain- 
ed the  officers'  quarters.  Every  dawn  saw 
the  same  sight.  Every  early-toiling  bird 
saw  the  same  flawless  uniform,  the  same 
alert  young  officer  starting  out  on  his 
morning's  work. 

This  work  was  the  inspection  of  the  bat- 
teries of  the  great  fortress.  It  might  have 
been  accepted  as  a  perfunctory  affair  and 
gone  through  with  as  a  matter  of  form. 
But  the  young  officer  had  a  family  jailing 
for  taking  an  interest  in  everything.  He 
went  through  gallery  after  gallery  with 
the  same  interest  as  when  he  visited  the 
first  battery.  The  uniforms  of  the  men, 
the  care  of  the  guns,  the  condition  of  the 
surroundings,  each  claimed  his  attention. 
He  had  not  been  stationed  long  in  Gib- 
raltar. Upon  his  first  arrival  he  set  out 
to  learn  Spanish.  This  mastered,  he 
studied  the  fortress  itself.  But  until  he 
knew  it  thoroughly,  he  said  little  or  noth- 
ing in  his  early  morning  rounds.  When 
he  had  learned  and  observed,  he  made  use 
of  his  knowledge,  not  in  the  irritating 
manner  of  a  brevet,  but  with  the  good  na- 
ture and  tact  which  was  another  family 
characteristics.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  at  twenty-six  years  of  age  became 
one  of  the  idols  of  Gibraltar.  He  did  not 
go  there  as  a  royal  prince  of  England,  to 
be  made  a  hero  of.  Indeed,  the  special 
instructions  from  her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  which  preceded  Connaught  to 
his  post,  stated  very  specifically  that  he 
was  to  become  an  efficient  officer  and  to 
have  no  more  privileges,  nor  any  less  work 
than  his  fellows  of  the  same  military  rank 
in  the  army. 

A  distinguished  Portuguese  gentleman 
who  was  crossing  from  Liverpool  to  Mon- 
treal, stated   recently  that  he  had  never 


seen  a  young  man  so  popular  as  was  Con- 
naught  in  those  days. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "everywhere  he  went 
he  was  cheered.  If  he  passed  through  a 
street  the  cheering  would  commence  at 
the  point  where  he  was  first  seen  and  would 
be  taken  up  and  carried  on,  all  the  way 
down  the  street  as  far  as  he  went.  The 
young  men  in  the  clubs  would  lift  the 
windows  and  lean  out  to  cheer  him." 

"And  what  would  the  Prince  do?"  ask- 
ed a  listener. 

"The  Prince!  Ah!  There  again  was 
his  charm.  He  was  at  first  greatly  em- 
barrassed, one  could  see.  And  even  when 
he  became  as  it  were  accustomed  to  his 
popularity,  he  still  would  blush  when  the 
crowd  recognized  him  with  shouting — he 
was  only  twenty-six,  and  he  had  an  Eng- 
lish complexion.  After  a  time  he  seemed 
to  think  it  was  just  a  pleasant  little  com- 
pliment the  people  were  paying  the  coun- 
try he  belonged  to,  and  so  he  would  wave 
his  hand  and  hurry  along.  But  it  was  no 
empty  compliment.  It  was  appreciation 
for  an  admirable  young  man." 

"But  what  explained  it?"  asked  another 
passenger.  "How  did  they  come  to  know 
his  good  qualities?" 

"How!  Oh,  quite  easily,  Mosieu.  He 
mixed  well  with  the  people.  He  was  every- 
where, and  everywhere  he  went  he  was  a 
perfect  gentleman.  He  was  not. — what 
you  call  dissipated,  but  wherever  he  went 
he  had  a  word  for  the  shy  or  the  timid, 
and  a  greeting  for  the  others.  At  the 
theatre  he  would  come  out  into  the  foyer 
and  talk  with  the  others  with  such  grace, 
such  vivacity,  and  yet  such  quiet  dignity 
that  everybody  loved  him,  and  the  way  he 
treated  the  little  wives  and  daughters,  and 
even  the  old  mothers,  of  Gibraltar,  was 
like  an  old  cavalier,  like  a  real  Prince." 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  is  white-headed 
now,  but  he  has  retained  the  same  qualities 
which  make  the  French  call  him  "The 
Amiable."  He  is  a  small  man,  somewhat 
larger  than  "Bobs,"  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  of  about  the  same  height  as  the  late 
King,  but  unlike  King  Edward,  he  is  of 
a  lean  build,  more  ela.stic  in  his  move- 
ments, and  nervous.  He  has  a  white  mous- 
tache and  white  hair — though  it  is  a  little 
thin  now.  His  face  is  not  fat,  nor  yet 
is  it  thin:  it  is  inclined  to  be  round.  The 
two  things  w^hich,  in  his  conversation  dis- 
tinguish him,  are  his  eyes  and  his  man- 
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ner  of  conducting  a  conversation.  The 
eyes  are  blue,  vivacious,  kind,  inquiring, 
curious,  smiling.  They  show  a  lively  in- 
terest in  everything  that  passes.  They 
look  upon  everything  with  a  quick  sym- 
pathy which  turns  into  a  really  humor- 
«)us  smile,  full  of  twinkles,  or  into  an  ex- 
pression of  kindness  which  has  made 
many  a  forgotten  plebian  feel  the  kin- 
ship of  humanity. 

In  his  conversation  he  has  the  accomp- 
lishments of  more  than  a  mere  diplomat. 
Names,  faces,  details  of  every  kind,  are 
of  course,  always  safe  in  his  memory:  he 
rarely  forgets  anything.  But  in  addition 
to  this  he  has  the  faculty  of  drawing  out 
the  shy  person,  of  making  the  timid  feel 
at  ease.  He  does  not  wait  for  them  to 
break  the  ice  of  a  first  conversation.  It 
is  he  who  commences.  He  asks  questions. 
He  wants  to  knoiv.  He  is  interested.  He 
is  appreciative.     He  remembers. 

One  should  remember,  in  forming  one's 
impression  of  His  Royal  Highness,  that 
he  is  the  son  of  remarkable  parents,  and 
more  than  that,  that  he  is  the  remarkable 
son  of  remarkable  parents,  just  as  Edward 
was.  Considering  the  Prince  Consort  and 
the  late  Queen  Victoria,  many  persons 
have  wondered  how  so  much  "human- 
ness"  ever  appeared  in  the  children,  how 
they  ever  escaped  with  the  sense  of  humor 
which  marked  King  Edward  and  which 
marks  the  Duke,  his  brother.  For  the 
parents  were,  we  are  told,  of  a  most  seri- 
ous turn  of  mind,  and  given  to  taking 
every  detail  of  life  with  deadly  earnest- 
ness. But  it  is  in  this  very  matter  that 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  were 
evidently  not  always  given  the  credit  they 
deserved.  Recent  researches  made  in  the 
archives  of  the  Royal  Family,  have, 
brought  to  light,  with  the  permission  of 
His  Majesty,  King  George,  the  care  with 
which  the  formation  of  King  Edward's 
character  was  surrounded,  the  same  care 
which  undoubtedly  was  given  to  the  other 
children,  including,  of  course,  the  Duke 
of  Connaught.  The  most  careful  tutors 
were  selected  by  the  Queen  and  the  Con- 
sort. The  greatest  of  pains  was  taken  to 
see  that  the  companions  of  the  children 
were  proper  companions,  of  a  sort  that 
would  make  the  Royal  children,  especial- 
ly the  Prince  of  Wales,  better  equipped 
to  meet  w^orld  society  later  on. 


In  some  of  their  plans  for  the  training 
of  the  children,  the  Queen  and  her  hus- 
band are  said  to  have  failed.  For  in- 
stance, they  planned  exhaustive  studies 
for  the  late  King  Edward,  and  his  tutors 
were  always  compelled  to  report  that  he 
learned  scarcely  anything  from  books, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  fellow  students  and  mas- 
ters, he  learned  by  his  acute  powers  of 
observation,  things  in  human  nature 
which  another  man  might  never  have 
mastered. 

The  same  was  apparently  true,  though 
perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent,  of  the 
younger  prince.  He  had  the  faculty 
which  is  called  Tact.  He  knew,  as  if  by 
instinct,  what  things  to  say  and  what 
things  not  to  say,  to  certain  men,  or  in 
certain  circumstances.  Like  Edward, 
when  a  deputation  of  Spanish  people 
.-secured  an  unexpected  audience  with  him 
and  when,  to  their  bewilderment,  the 
King  showed  a  detailed  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  local  facts  and  conditions 
in  their  country, — Connaught  is  never 
caught  napping.  Having  once  seen,  he 
learns;  having  learned,  he  remembers. 

There  was  at  least  one  difference,  how- 
ever, between  the  brothers.  Connaught  is 
less  active  in  prosecuting  plans  for  his 
own  amusement.  Without  in  the  least 
;ibating  one's  admiration  for  the  late  King 
Edward  as  a  monarch,  one  can  recall  a 
story  which  they  tell  of  him  amongst  the 
English  and  Americans  in  Paris,  Avhich 
will  serve  to  show  a  difference  between 
the  brothers. 

A  party  of  French  students  who  eked 
out  art  and  a  few  sous  together  in  a  little 
club  heard  cheering  in  the  streets  one 
evening.  They  raised  their  windows  to 
look  out  and  beheld  President  Loubert 
('riving  King  Edward  the  Seventh  through 
the  streets,  preparatory,  evidently,  to  show- 
ing him  the  sights  of  the  city. 

"Ah !"  cried  one  of  the  students,  ''is  't 
not  pleasant  to  see  M.  Loubert  the  country- 
man .showing  M'sieu'  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, who  is  a  Parisian — Paris!" 

Edward  was  a  true  Parisian,  in  the  most 
cnmplimentary  sense  of  the  word.  The 
T)uke  of  Connaught  is  rather  a  visitor  in 
Paris,  like  M.  Loubert  himself.  Con- 
naught is  said  to  be  very  much  devoted 
to  his  home.  Those  English  people  who 
have   the   honor   of   kiiowin';   the   house- 
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hold  pay  it  the  compliment  of  saying: 
"They  always  were,  a  nice  family.  The 
mother  and  the  daughters  are  really  love- 
ly." The  very  simplicity  of  such  a  state- 
ment guarantees  its  worth. 

The  late  King  recognized  his  brother's 
statesmanlike  abilities.  The  two  men  co- 
operated, the  one  as  King  and  the  other 
as  the  King's  personal  deputy.  On  the 
surface  Connaught  may  appear  to  have 
done  little  more  than  ceremonial  work  for 
his  Royal  brother,  but  in  the  confidential 
relations  between  them  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Duke  often  made  use  of  his 
powers  of  diplomacy  in  matters  of  state. 
It  will  not  be  belittling  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  the  CTOvernor-tjeneral  elect  for 
Canada  to  say  that  he  was,  so  to  speak,  a 
warming  j^an  for  the  Imperial  Throne. 
There  is  a  difference  between  saying  that 
he  served  the  Throne  direct  and  saying 
that  he  served  the  English  Government 
direct.  For  in  the  latt€r  expression  it 
might  fairly  be  inferred  that  he  was  the 
agent  of  England's  local  ambitions,  which 
was  not  true.  He  served  to  stimulate  cor- 
dial feelings  on  behalf  of  men,  or  nations, 
or  states,  toward  the  Throne  of  the  British 
Empire.  If  Edward  the  Seventh  was  the 
Peace-maker,  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was 
perhaps  the  strongest  implement  in  the 
hands  of  the  Peace-maker.  He  was  ''the 
warming  pan."  Sent  here,  or  there,  to  a 
foreign  country  or  to  a  charity  bazaar,  he 
won  friends  for  the  Throne  of  his  brother. 

Despite  the  many  rumors  which  are 
continually  going  the  rounds  to  the  effect 
that  this  party  and  that  influence  were  the 
means  of  securing  the  Duke's  appoint- 
ment to  Canada,  it  is  stated  upon  excellent 
authority  that  it  was  the  late  King's  own 
personal  wish  that  his  brother  should  suc- 
ceed Earl  Grey.  The  idea  originated  with 
King  Edward,  and  by  his  instructions  is 
being  carried  out.  The  Duke  of  Con- 
naught comes  to  Canada  as  an  interpreter; 
he  comes  to  interpret  England  to  Canada 
and  Canada  to  England.  The  Separatists 
and  the  ultra  autonomists  may  be  seized 
with  a  silly  panic  and  think  that  this 
means  interference  and  unasked  advice, 
but  in  this  they  overlook  the  very  qualit- 
ies which  have  made  Connaught  so  great 
a  favorite  and  such  a  success.  It  will  not 
be  by  interference,  nor  by  any  overt  action 
that  he  will  render  service  to  the  Imperial 
Crown  and  to  Canada.     But  by  the  exer- 


cise of  his  personal  qualities  he  will  show 
Canadians  the  real  attitude  of  the  real 
English  toward  the  Empire;  he  will  show 
that  it  is  not  for  the  selfish  glory  of  Eng- 
land, nor  her  own  aggrandizement  that 
she  wishes  to  maintain  the  British  Empire 
intact:  but  that  the  British  Crown  is  as 
much  Canada's  as  London's,  as  much 
Australia's  as  Windsor's;  as  closely  in 
-ympathy  with  Colonial  ministers  of  the 
Crown  as  with  the  ministers  in  the  Mother 
of  Parliaments.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
will,  it  is  said,  inform  the  English  Govern- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  the  Canadian  people 
and  see  that  it  cannot,  through  ignorance 
at  all  events,  do  anything  that  would 
cause  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
Imperial  Crown  and  this  Dominion. 

A  young  English  squire  who  had  won 
:.  medal  or  two  in  the  South  African  war, 
returned  to  England  and  commenced 
again  the  round  of  social  activities  whicli 
he  had  left  when  the  war  broke  out.  Since 
the  close  of  the  war  he  had  been  away 
from  England,  shooting  in  Central  Afri- 
ca, in  India  and  in  the  northern  part  of 
\'ancouver  Lsland. 

At  a  ball  one  night  he  met  His  Royal 
Highness,  whom  he  thought  had  long 
?ince  forgotten  him. 

"Ah,   B ,"  the    Duke    said,    "so 

vou've  come  back.  Tell  me,  were  you  in 
the  Punjab?" 

The  officer  replied  that  he  had  been 
there  and  had  some  xery  good  shooting. 
Whereupon  Connaught  asked  all  manner 
of  questions  about  the  country,  for  he  too 
was  and  is  interested  in  big  game  shoot- 
ing, and  has  made  records  in  India. 

Suddenly  he  broke  the  conversation. 

"Where  is  your  medal?"  he.  asked. 

'"My  merlal.  your  Royal  Highness!" — 
;he  voung  officer  was  inclined  to  be  shy — 
'T  left  it  off,  sir." 

"You  should  never  do  that,"  replied  the 
Duke.    "I  expect  you  to  wear  it." 

The  young  squire,  while  he  was  no 
weakling,  had  that  instinct  for  effacing 
himself  and  his  deeds,  which  makes  so 
many  Englishmen  such  delightful  men. 
He  made  his  promise  to  the  Duke,  but 
forgot  about  it  until  quite  unexpectedly 
he  found  himself  once  more  being  enter- 
tained in  the  same  house  with  Royalty. 

The  medal  was  in  his  pocket.  He  ex- 
cused himself  from  his  companions  and, 
disappearing  behind  a  friendly  door,  he 
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pinned  it  hurriedly  on  his  dress  tunic. 
Emerging,  he  faced  Connaught,  who  was 
surrounded  by  a  group.  Connaught  bec- 
koned to  him  with  his  eyes,  and  when  the 
group  had  thinned,  the  great  officer  hfted 
the  medal  and  laughed  into  the  younger 
man's  eyes. 

"Dear  B ,"  he  said,  "when  a  man 

has  won  an  honor  he  ought  to  know  how 
to  wear  it."  And  with  deft  fingers  he  un- 
did the  fastening  and  placed  the  medal  in 
a  proper  position  on  the  left  breast. 

It  will  behoove  the  officers  at  Ottawa  to 
see  that  their  uniforms  are  correct.  It  is 
one  of  the  little  things  that  his  Royal 
Highness  is  more  thoroughly  posted  on 
than  any  other  man  in  the  army.  He 
knows  what  is  correct  and  what  is  incor- 
rect in  uniform.  He  knows  what  should 
be  Avorn  when,  and  what  .«hould  be  worn 


with  what.  He  is  not  a  "crank"'  in  this 
regard,  for  in  everything  he  has  a  sense 
of  humor,  but  he  retains  the  fastidious  in- 
stincts which  his  Royal  mother  and  father 
instilled  into  him  and  his  brother. 

He  rides  every  day.  He  is  a  good  shot. 
He  motors  moderately  and  has  a  mild  in- 
terest in  golf.  The  Americans  will  flock 
to  Ottawa  more  than  ever,  now  that  they 
are  not  so  cordially  welcomed  in  London, 
and  Connaught  will  treat  them  all  with 
the  old  courtesv  of  Edward  the  Seventh. 
The  Duchess  is  neither  extravagant  nor 
prudish  in  matters  of  dress.  The  court 
will  be  gay  but  not  giddy.  But  these  are 
very  minor  matters  when  one  considers 
that  the  British  Throne  has  .sent  its  best 
to  Canada. 

The  man  who  was  right  hand  to  Ed- 
ward the  Peace-maker  will  not  live  in  Can- 
ada for  nothing. 


Colonel  Copp's  Finesse 


By 


Frank  E.  Verney 


COLONEL  COPP  was  a  little  man  with 
a  benevolent  head  of  white  hair,  a 
red  cherubic  countenance,  and  one 
of  the  astutest  minds  in  the  city.  The 
dinners  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  where  he  had  a 
suberb  suite,  were  absolute  epochs  in 
lavish  hospitality  and  gastronomic  excel- 
lence. In  fact,  they  made  of  the  little 
American  Colonel's  name  a  synonym  for 
magnificence;  and  in  every  place  where  a 
newspaper  was  read  "Copp"  became  a 
household  word.  It  was  not  so  well  known 
that  one  of  Colonel  Copp's  mottoes  was, 
"A  good  appearance  covers  a  multitude  of 
deficiencies,'  and  the  few  who  were  aware 
of  it  did  not  appear  to  recognize  the  sig- 
nificant applicability  of  the  maxim  to  the 
splendor  of  the  Colonel's  entertainments. 
This  seeming  obtuseness  was  probably  due 
largely  to  the  American's  personality, 
which  radiated  confidence  and  respect.  He 
was  the  sort  of  man  that  appeared  born  to 
be  a  trustee  and  custodian  of  other  people's 
purses.  Therefore,  it  can  easily  be  under- 
stood that  with  such  assets  the  Colonel  had 
many  opportunities  of  making  money 
which  the  ordinary  man  had  not. 

One  morning,  while  all  the  clubs  were 
busy  talking  of  a  wonderful  "aeroplane 
dinner"  which  Colonel  Copp  had  given  the 
previous  evening  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Cecil,  the  Colonel  himself  was  seated  in  an 
easy-chair  in  one  of  his  rooms,  smoking  a 
cigar  and  examining  his  pass-book.  The 
aroma  of  the  leaf  was  excellent,  and,  so 
far  as  one  could  judge  from  the  placid  ex- 
pression of  the  Colonel's  face,  the  contents 
of  the  book  might  have  been  equally  satis- 
factory. 

As  a  mater  of  fact,  the  Colonel's  cur- 
rent account  was  in  a  condition  best  des- 


cribed as  delicate.  All  the  money  he  could 
get  together  of  his  own  and  his  friends'  he 
was  putdng  in  a  great  Canadian  railway 
scheme  for  tapping  a  big  section  of  the 
wheat  belt,  the  development  of  which  had 
hitherto  been  held  up  for  want  of  adequate 
means  of  transport.  This  railway  was  des- 
tined to  make  fabulous  profits,  and,  in- 
cidentally, a  multimillionaire  of  its  chair- 
man and  chief  shareholder.  The  money 
which  Colonel  Copp  did  not  put  into  this 
railway  he  put  into  his  famous  repasts, 
which  gave  him  a  renown  above  bankers' 
references,  and  a  circle  of  moneyed  ac- 
quaintances able,  and  even  anxious,  to 
share  in  the  financial  operations  of  a  man 
in  obvious  possession  of  the  touch  of 
Midas. 

So  on  the  morning  following  the  re- 
nowned banquet  the  Colonel  found  himself 
facing  a  difficulty.  It  was  only  the  third 
of  the  month,  two  more  dinners  were  ar- 
ranged for,  and  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  only  was  in  hand. 
The  Colonel  decided  that  it  was  up  to  him 
to  make  some  money  quickly  in  a  way 
which  would  not  interfere  with  other  in- 
teresta. 

After  a  few  moments'  silent  thought  the 
Colonel  rose,  put  his  pass-book  into  a  des- 
patch box,  which  he  carefully  locked  and 
carried  to  his  safe.  As  he  shut  the  safe  he 
uttered  audibly  the  conclusion  of  his  train 
of  thought.  "Yes,"  he  said,  in  the  tone 
of  a  man  who  thinks  he  has  an  answer  to 
a  puzzle:  "I  think  I  will  take  a  country 
place." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  Colonel,  im- 
maculately groomed  as  usual,  got  down 
from  a  taxi  at  the  oflSce  of  Messrs.  Right, 
Hank  &  Futley,  the  eminent  estate  agents. 
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The  clerk  to  whom  he  handed  his  card 
escorted  him  immediately  to  the  private 
office  of  the  senior  partner. 

Mr.  Right  greeted  the  Colonel  as  a  man 
who  gave  dinners  at  twenty  guineas  a  head 
should  be  greeted. 

"We  received  your  message,  sir,"  he 
went  on,  "from  the  Hotel  Cecil,  and  I 
think  we  have  exactly  the  house  to  suit 
you." 

"I  believe  you  have,"  replied  the  Colon- 
el. "As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  your  adver- 
tisement of  the  Duke  of  Belsire's  place 
that  caused  me  to  call." 

"It  is  the  finest  mansion  in  England," 
began  the  agent,  with  professional  glibness 
and  more  than  professional  warmth. 
"Early  Norman,  perfect  preservation, 
magnif " 

"Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  the  Colonel. 
"May  I  trouble  you  to  show  me  the 
plans?" 

"Certainly,  sir;  no  trouble." 

Mr.  Right  rang  the  bell. 

"Bring  me  the  Belsire  Abbey  drawings, 
please,"  said  he  to  the  clerk  who  answered 
the  summons. 

The  Colonel  turned  to  the  agent.  "By 
the  way,"  he  remarked,  "I  gather  that  this 
is  the  first  time  the  Abbey  has  been  let." 

"Yes.  The  Duke  is  much  attached  to 
the  place,  and  spends  most  of  his  time 
there.  The  country  is  a  first-class  sport- 
ing one,  you  know.  Now  he  has  medical 
orders  to  spend  the  next  three  years  in  a 
semi-tropical  zone,  with  the  alternative  of 
the  family  vault." 

"Really!"  said  the  Colonel.  "I  had  no 
idea  he  was  so  ill.  He  is  a  wealthy  man, 
isn't  he?" 

The  agent  smiled.  "Well,  sir,  I  don't 
know  whether  you  would  consider  him 
wealthy,  but  his  rent-roll  is  reputed  at  fifty 
thousand  a  year." 

The  clerk  knocked  and  entered. 

"Here  are  the  plans,  sir." 

"I  wonder  at  the  Duke's  letting  the 
place,"  said  Colonel  Copp,  as  he  bent  over 
the  drawings. 

"He  is  doing  so,  really,"  replied  Right, 
"because  he  feels,  reasonably  enough,  that 
with  a  tenant  in  residence  the  place  inside 
and  out  would  suffer  less  than  if  closed 
up  and  left  to  servants." 

"Now,  Mr.  Right,",  said  the  Colonel,  "I 
take  it  that  I  could  have  immediate  poses- 
sion?" 


"Certainly.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
that." 

"Very  well.  Then  will  you  kindly  ar- 
range for  some  responsible  person  to  take 
me  over  the  place  to-morrow?  I  do  not 
like  \va.sting  time,  and  if  the  place  suits 
me,  I'd  like  to  fix  things  right  away." 

"Yes,"  said  Right,  with  business-like 
proptitude;  "the  Duke's  private  agent, 
who  is,  as  it  happens,  a  sort  of  cousin  of 
his  Grace,  will  be  there." 

"My  secretary  will  inform  you  in  the 
morning  of  the  train  I  shall  travel  by," 
concluded  the  Colonel,  as  he  took  up  his 
hat. 

When  Mr.  Right  returned  from  seeing 
the  Colonel  into  his  cab  he  called  to  one 
of  his  staff: 

"Wilson,  ring  up  the  hotel  where  Mr. 
Bellairs  is  staying  and  ask  him  to  come 
and  see  me  at  once." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

In  about  twenty  minutes  the  Duke  of 
Belsire's  agent  arrived  and  was  taken  into 
the  private  office. 

"Ah!  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Bellairs?  I 
was  fortunate  in  catching  you  before  you 
left  your  hotel." 

"The  Abbey,  1  suppose?"  queried  Bel- 
lairs, as  he  took  the  indicated  seat. 

"Yes.     I  beUeve  I've  found  a  tenant." 

"What!  Already?  I'd  no  idea  house- 
hunting Croesuses  were  so  common." 

"They're  not — although  the  prospective 
occupant  of  the  Abbey  belongs  to  that 
genus.    His  name  is  Colonel  Copp." 

"Really  the  Colonel  Copp?"  said  Bel- 
lairs interestedly. 

Right  nodded  assent. 

"That's  something  like !  He'll  make  an 
excellent  tenant — unless  he  should  want 
to  give  an  aquatic  banquet  in  the  picture 
gallery,"  said  Bellairs  rather  irresponsibly. 

"In  my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Right. 
"Colonel  Copp  is  one  of  the  very  few  par- 
venus who  really  could  be  trusted  with  the 
Abbey.  Now  as  to  the  point.  The  Colon- 
el wishes  to  be  shown  over  the  place  to- 
morrow. I  will  telegraph  to  your  office 
in  Belsire  the  time  of  the  Colonel's  arrival. 
You  will  perhaps  have  one  of  the  Abbey 
broughams  to  meet  him.  I  will  have  the 
agreement  and  copy  drawn  up  and  post  it 
to  you  to-night.  You  will  then  be  able 
to  clinch  the  bargain.  Americans  like 
hustling  methods,  and  we  must  not  let  the 
Colonel  slip  through  our  fingers." 
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"He'll  have  all  the  agente  m  the  coun- 
try aft€r  him  when  it  is  known  that  he  is 
looking  for  a  place,"  remarked  Bellairs. 

'"Exactly.  In  the  agreement  I  shall 
leave  the  price  open.  You  can  fill  it  in 
when  agreed  on." 

"Eight  thousand  per  annum,"  stated 
Bellairs,  "is  the  Duke's  figure." 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Right,  "that  if  the 
Colonel  fancies  the  Abbey,  he  will  not 
question  ten  thousand.    You  understand." 

"I  see,"  said  Bellairs,  with  a  sententi- 
ous smile. 

The  next  morning  at  11.35  Colonel 
Copp  stepped  out  of  a  first-class  carriage 
onto  the  small  platform  of  Belsire  station. 

He  was  the  only  passenger,  and  Bellairs, 
who  was  waiting  at  the  ticket  gate,  walked 
forward  and  introduced  himself. 

"Messrs.  Right,  Hank  &  Futley  wired 
that  you  were  coming  on  this  train,  sir. 
I  have  one  of  the  Abbey  carriages  to  take 
us  up." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"It  will  take,"  said  Bellairs,  as  they 
seated  themselves  in  the  brougham,  "sever- 
al hours  to  look  over  the  place  thoroughly ; 
and  the  stables  and  shooting " 

"I  am  afraid  we  must  get  it  done  quick- 
er than  that,"  said  the  Colonel.  "I  am  a 
very  busy  man,  Mr.  Bellairs.  Two  hours 
is  all  I  can  spare.  I  guess  you  can  des- 
cribe things  on  the  way  up." 

The  drive,  which  lay  chiefly  through 
the  estate,  occupied  half  an  hour.  Bellairs 
was  fluent  on  fish,  fur,  and  feather,  and 
the  Colonel  an  intelligent  listener.  Listen- 
ing was  a  %TTtue  he  cultivated.    It  paid. 

When  they  had  passed  through  the 
lodge  gates  the  Colonel  remarked  on  the 
shaven  sward  beneath  the  spreading  park 
trees. 

"Yes,"  answered  Bellairs;  "the  Duke 
tliinks  as  much  of  his  place  as  he  would  of 
a  wife — more  perhaps.  It  is  on  record 
that  the  nearest  his  Grace  ever  came  to  the 
dock  of  a  criminal  court  was  when  he  dis- 
covered one  of  the  house-party  guests  play- 
ing on  the  tennis  lawns  in  spiked  cricket 
boots." 

"Here  we  are,"  said  Bellairs  at  length, 
as  the  carriage  rounded  a  magnificent 
Italian  fountain  and  drew  up  in  front  of 
the  chief  entrance  hall  of  the  Abbey. 


"There  is  only  one  thing,"  said  the 
Colonel,  as  he  and  his  cierone  stood  in  the 
great  hall  after  their  round  of  inspection : 
"to  suit  me,  the  place  would  require  an- 
other room,  which  the  Abbey  has  not  get." 

"But,"  began  Bellairs,  "you  will  pardon 
me.     Surely  there  is  enough " 

"As  you  were  going  to  observe,  Mr. 
Bellairs,  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the 
Abbey  for  any  one,  but  my  requirements 
are  peculiar.  I  want  a  very  large  apart- 
ment as  a  special  banqueting-chamber." 

Bellairs  smiled  reminiscently. 

"Now,  the  hall  in  which  we  are  standing 
would  not  well  lend  itself  to  any  other 
guise.  For  instance,  the  dinner  I  gave  the 
other  day " 

"I  miderstand,  sir,"  said  Bellairs,  smil- 
ingly. "An  aeroplane  scene  in  a  Norman 
hall  would  be  like  a  fairy  pantomine  on  a 
torpedo  boat.  But  could  not  one  of  the 
state  drawing-rooms  be  used?" 

"I  am  afraid  not;  for  the  same  reason. 
Now,  the  billiard-room,  w^hich  you  tell  me 
has  just  been  added,  is  the  most  likely,  but 
that  will  be  required  for  its  original  pur- 
pose." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Bellairs,  anxious  to  lose 
no  chance.  "ha\e  you  any  other  sugges- 
tion?" 

"What  I  propose,"  said  the  Colonel,  "is 
to  build  the  room." 

Bellair's  face  .showed  that  he  was  rather 
startled  at  the  idea. 

"I  should,"  the  Colonel  went  on,  "make 
the  addition  entirely  at  my  own  expense 
— it  would  not  cost  the  Duke  a  dollar.  The 
plans,  of  course,  would  be  made  by  a  lead- 
ing architect." 

Bellairs  realized  that  the  suggestion  was 
reasonable  enough.  It  was  no  extraordin- 
ary thing  for  a  tenant  to  make  an  addi- 
tion to  a  place.  Many  landlords  would 
jump  at  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  wing 
added  gratuitously. 

The  Colonel  offered  his  cigar-case.  "If 
you  are  a  connoisseur  of  Havanas,  you  will 
like  these.    I  bought  the  whole  crop." 

Bellairs  took  one,  and  thought  of 
Right's  warning,  "We  must  not  let  him 
slip  through  our  fingers."  Looking  at  his 
wateh,  he  said:  "If  there  is  nothing  else 
you  wish  to  see.  Colonel  Copp,  and  you  are 
agreeable,  we  will  drive  back  into  Belsire, 
and  I  will  get  on  the  telephone  to  Mr. 
Right,  and  put  your  suggestion  to  him.    I 
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believe  he  has  discretionary  powers.  He 
could  quickly  communicate  with  the  Duke 
if  necessaiy.  He  is  staying  at  Claridge's, 
preparing  for  his  journey." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Colonel.  "We 
iiad  better  wast^e  no  time.  The  point  must 
be  settled  at  once,  for  1  have  several  agents 
coming  to  see  me  in  the  morning." 

They  departed  immediately. 

When  Bellairs'  office  was  reached,  he 
told  his  clerk  to  get  a  call  through  to  Lron- 
don.  As  soon  as  the  Colonel  was  comfort- 
ably seated,  the  agent  produced  the  agree- 
ment. ; 

"Yes,"  said  the  Colonel,  after  a  perusal; 
"that  seems  quite  in  order.  The  matter 
of  the  addition  is  the  essential  point.  It 
may  be  that  I  shall  take  some  other  way 
out  of  the  difiiculty,  but  I  must  have  per- 
mission to  erect  the  room  if  I  think  it  de- 
sirable." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  clerk  opened 
the  door,  with  the  information  that  Lon- 
don was  "through," 

"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  excuse  me 
a  moment.  Colonel  Copp?  Mr.  Right,  I 
expect,  is  on." 

Bellairs  went  to  the  room  where  was  the 
telephone. 

"Is  that  Mr.  Right?  .  .  .  Good! 
Colonel  Copp  is  in  the  office  at  the  present 
moment.  I've  shown  him  over  the  Abbey, 
and  he  is  very  pleased  with  it,  but  he 
thinks  he  may  require  to  build  on  another 
room.  .  .  .  Yes?  .  .  .  Yes,  that 
is  what  I  said  to  him.  He  wants  it  chiefly 
for  freak  dinners,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
,  .  .  No,  it  must  be  settled  now.  If 
not,  we  shall  lose  him." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  Right  was 
thinking  rapidly.  The  Colonel  was  actu- 
ally waiting  to  sign  the  agreement.  He 
wanted  to  add  to  the  Abbey.  The  addi- 
tion would  be  an  asset  to  the  landlord.  In 
most  cases,  he  would  not  have  hesitated. 
He  decided  quickly, 

"Tell  him,"  he  said  along  the  wire, 
"yes.  Fill  in  the  top  price,  and  get  the 
agreement  signed.  I  will  see  if  I  can  in- 
terview the  Duke  and  inform  him  what  I 
have  done.  If  he  should  object — which  is 
unlikely — we  can  explain  to  the  Colonel. 
He  seems  a  very  good  sort,  and  we  can 
work  him  all  right." 


"Very  good,"  answered  Bellairs.  "I'll 
bring  the  agreement  up  to  town  this  even- 
ing." 

Bellairs  went  back  to  the  Colonel  "Mr. 
Right  agrees  to  your  wishes,  sir,  in  the 
matter  of  the  addition." 

The  Colonel  nodded,  and  said  briskly, 
"Very  well.  All  that  remains  is  the  agree- 
ment." 

Bellairs  brought  the  documents  to  the 
table  and  rapidly  filled  in  the  figures. 

The  Colonel  made  no  comment  on  the 
amount.  He  did  not  appear  to  consider  it 
worth  notice. 

Bellairs  inwardly  congratulated  himself 
upon  his  deal. 

"You  had  better  add,"  said  the  Colonel, 
as  he  took  up  a  pen,  "  'The  tenant  to  be 
at  full  liberty  to  add  a  room  to  his  own 
purpose  and  convenience,  if  he  so  de- 
sires.' " 

Bellairs  inserted  the  clause  on  each  of 
the  agreements.  The  signatures  were  then 
attached  and  duly  witnessed  by  the  clerk, 
find  the  Colonel  became  the  tenant  of  Bel- 
sire  Abbey. 

The  business  concluded,  the  Colonel 
pocketed  his  agreement  and  rose.  "I  shall 
just  be  in  time  for  my  train,"  he  said, 
leading  the  way  out  of  the  office. 

When  Colonel  Copp  reached  Padding- 
ton  he  took  a  cab  and  drove  straight  to 
the  chambers  of  Macter,  the  famous  archi- 
tect. 

He  found  that  eminent  man  in  and  dis- 
engaged. "How  can  I  be  of  service  to  you. 
Colonel  Copp?"  he  said,  as  he  fingered  the 
American's  card. 

"I  want,"  stated  Copp,  "within  two  or 
three  days,  a  plan  and  design  for  a  ban- 
queting-hall  which  I  wish  to  build  onto  a 
country-place  of  mine." 

"Two  or  three  days,"  repeated  the 
architect. 

"I  shall,  of  course,  pay  for  any  incon- 
venience." 

"It  will  be  advisable,"  said  the  architect, 
"for  me  or  one  of  my  staff  to  see  the  orig- 
inal building:  you  probably  have  the 
plans  of  it." 

"I  have  the  plans,  certainly,  but  you 
can  dispense  with  the  view,"  said  the 
Colonel.  "I  want  something  Eastern — of 
the  Taj  Mahal  style." 
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"Taj  Mahal!"  ejaculated  Macter. 
The  Colonel    continued,    "I  will    send 
you  round  a  plan  of  the  wall  from  which 
it  is  to  abut." 

The  architect  picked  up  a  pencil.  "Will 
you  tell  me  the  ideas  you  wish  carried  out, 
and  the  size,  etc.V 

The  Colonel  gave  the  necessary  details, 
and  then  took  his  departure. 

Macter  walked  across  his  room  to  a  side- 
board and  drew  out  a  decanter  and  a  sy- 
phon.    "Well,  I'm !"  was   his    toast. 

"Minarets  in  an  English  park!  However," 
he  reflected,  "he's  got  the  gold  to  gild 
'em." 

On  the  fourth  day  following  the  Colon- 
el's call  on  the  architect,  Mr.  Bellairs  was 
in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Right,  Hank  & 
Futley,  discussing  with  Mr.  Right  the  new 
tenant  of  the  Abbey. 

"I  think,"  Bellairs  was  saying,  "That 
the  sharpness  of  the  American  financier  is 
much  over-rated.  They  are  really  very 
easily  managed." 

"If,"  smugly  said  Right,  looking  up 
from  his  correspondence,  "we  had  a  few 
clients  like  the  Colonel  every  day,  there 
would  be  something  in  estate  agency," 

"And  not  much  trouble  either,"  laugh- 
ed Bellairs, 

"Come  in."  called  Right,  as  a  knock 
came  at  the  door. 

"Colonel    Copp's    secretary    to  see  you, 
sir,"  said  the  clerk, 
"Show  him  in." 

"Speak  of  the  de^il  and  his  minion  ap- 
pears," said  Bellairs. 

The  secretary  was  ushered  in. 
"Take  a  seat,"  said  Right,  pleasantly. 
"I  have  come  from  Colonel  Copp,"  com- 
menced the  secretary,  "with  the  plans  of 
the  intended  addition  to  Belsire  Abbey." 
Right  took  the  envelope. 
"My  chief,"    the    secretary    continued, 
"is  sending  down  the  workmen  to-morrow, 
as  he  wishes  the  place  prepared  without 
delay." 

Mr.  Right  was  smoothing  out  the  trac- 
ings on  the  table.  His  companions  saw  his 
face  suddenly  stiffen  into  an  incredulous 
stare. 

"Wha — at?"  he  burst  out,  knocking 
over  a  pile  of  books  in  his  excitement. 
"What  on  earth Do  vou  mean  to 


gay — —  Is  this  a  practical  joke?"  he  de- 
manded quickly,  with  a  glare  at  the  un- 
fortunate secretary. 

"I  am  afraid  I  do  not  understand  you," 
said  tliat  gentleman,  with  some  astonish- 
ment. 

Bellairs  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
an  expression  of  uneasy  curiosity  on  his 
countenance. 

"Understand  I"  shouted  Right.  He 
pulled  himself  up  sharply.  "This  draw- 
ing," he  continued  in  a  tone  of  forced 
quietness — "has  it  come  direct  from  Colon- 
el Copp?    Has  he  seen  it?" 

"My  chief  .sealed  it  himself,"  answered 
the  secretary. 

Right  rose  from  his  table. 

"I  will  call  and  see  Colonel  Copp,"  he 
said.     "I  need  not  detain  you." 

The  secretary  bowed  and  withdrew. 

"Look  at  that,"  said  Right. 

Bellairs  took  the  sheet  in  his  hand.  He 
saw  a  beautifully-colored  perspective  draw- 
ing of  an  "Arabian  Nights"  sort,  of  edifice, 
with  a  lofty  gilt  dome  and  six  delicate 
spires. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  he  asked. 

"Do?"  answered  Right,  who  was  thrust- 
ing on  his  coat.  "I  am  going  to  tell  the 
old  idiot  that  he  can't  put  a  place  like  that 
against  a  Norman  Abbey," 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  was  being 
shown  into  Colonel  Copp's  business-room 
at  the  Cecil. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Right?"  said  the 
Colonel  cheerfullv.  '^ou  are  just  in  time 
to  ioin  me  in  a  little  aperitif." 

Rieht  was  not  in  the  frame  of  mind  for 
courtesies.  "I  have  called  sir."  he  began 
impetuously,  "about  the  plan " 

"Cocktails."  continued  the  Colonel,  "are 
excellent  before  dinner,  but  at  lunch-time 
a  mixed  French  and  Italian  Vermouth  is 
the  nropsition  I  recommend." 

The  entrance  of  a  waiter  probably  saved 
Right  from  consigning  apentifs  to  a  place 
where  thev  are  presumably  not  customary. 
So  be  .-miled  in  a  futile  way  and  said  he 
would  take  whatever  his  ho.st  took. 

When  the  glasses  were  on  the  table  the 
Colonel  opened: 

"Now.  Mr.  Rig-ht.  reerardins  the  plan. 
I  think  Macter  has  made  an  excellent  de- 
sign." 
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"Are  you  referring  to  this?"  answered 
Right,  thrusting  the  perspective  sketch  in 
front  of  Copp. 

''That  is  it." 

"Why,  my  dear  sir,"  burst  out  Right, 
"it  is  ridiculous — unthinkable — absolute- 
ly out  of  the  question !  It  would  make  the 
Abbey  into  a  freak,  and  the  Duke  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  country." 

"You  astonish  me,"  remarked  the 
Colonel. 

"Astonish!  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  can't 
you  see  the  utter  incongruity  of  it?  Why, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  man  of 
Macter's  architectural  standing  submitting 
it." 

"Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  am  sorry 
you  do  not  like  it.  I  may  say  at  once  that 
the  design  was  made  specially  to  suit  my 
requirements,  and  operations  will  com- 
mence to-morrow." 

Right  was  staggered.  In  the  face  of 
this  decisive  statement  he  did  not  know 
what  to  say. 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  at  last  jerked  out,  "it 
is  impossible.  I  cannot  permit  it.  The 
Duke  would  not  allow  it." 

The  Colonel  crossed  to  his  despatch-box, 
from  which  he  took  the  Abbey  agreement, 

"As  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Right,  I  am 
a  busy  man,  and  it  will  perhaps  save  time 
if  I  remind  you  of  this  clause."  He  read 
it  out:  "  'The  tenant  to  be  at  full  liberty 
to  add  a  room  to  his  own  purpose  and  con- 
venience, if  he  so  desires.'  " 

"But,"  Right  gasped,  "it  was  never  ex- 
pected that  your  addition  would  be  a 
monstrosity.  The  natural  inference  was 
that  you  would  make  your  addition  in  the 
original  style.  You  said  you  would  give  it 
to  a  leading  architect.  The  assumption 
was  that  he  would  have  the  usual  free 
hand." 

"For  the  inferences,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"I  am  not  responsible.  For  the  rest,"  he 
continued,  "it  is  the  only  type  of  build- 
ing which  suits  my  purpose  and  conven- 
ience. Without  it,  the  Abbey  is  not  suit- 
able for  me,  and  without  the  clause  which 
gives  me  a  right  to  do  as  I  please  in  the 
matter,  I  should  not  have  taken  the  place, 
as  you  know.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Right, 
you  are  a  business  man.  You  can  see  that 
the  matter  is  solely  at  my  discretion.     I 


have  made  up  my  mind,  and  I  can  afford 
to  support  it." 

"It  is  impossible,"  said  Right,  doggedly. 

"Well,  Mr.  Right,"  said  the  Colonel, 
looking  at  his  watch,  "my  lunch  is  wait- 
ing for  me." 

Right  had  been  surveying  the  situation 
with  swift  thought.  He  was  not  without 
common  sense,  and  he  could  see  that 
Colonel  Copp  held  the  control. 

"Will  you,"  he  said,  "suspend  matters 
for  forty-eight  hours?" 

"I  really  do  not  see  how  I  can.  My  in- 
structions have  been  given,  specifications 
sent  out,  etc.,  and  the  workmen  will  arrive 
at  Belsire  to-morrow  morning.  Further, 
I  do  not  see  the  object  of  it." 

Right  got  up  from  his  chair  as  the 
Colonel  walked  towards  the  door.  "Will 
you  be  in  the  hotel  this  afternoon?"  he 
said. 

"I  shall  be  disengaged  about  six  o'- 
clock." replied  the  Colonel. 

The  Colonel  went  down  to  the  grill 
room,  and  the  agent  left  the  hotel.  Right 
drove  back  to  his  office  as  quickly  as  a  taxi 
could  take  him. 

As  soon  as  he  got  inside  the  doors  he  in- 
quired the  whereabouts  of  his  partners. 
They  were  out  at  lunch. 

"I  am  going  to  look  for  them,"  he  said 
to  the  clerk.  "If  either  Mr.  Hank  or  Mr. 
Futley  should  return  while  I  am  away,  ask 
him  to  stay  in,  as  I  wish  to  see  them  on 
important  business." 

At  the  first  telegraph  office  he  stopped 
the  cab,  went  in,  and  sent  a  lengthy  tele- 
gram to  the  Duke  of  Belsire,  Paris. 

That  afternoon  the  partners  of  Messrs. 
Right,  Hank  &  Futley,  estate  agents,  were 
inaccessible  to  the  public. 

By  five  o'clock  it  had  been  decided  that 
the  agreement  with  the  Colonel  must  be 
cancelled  at  any  cost. 

A  furiously-worded  telegram  from  his 
grace  of  Belsire  was  on  the  table. 

"I  do  not  suppose  for  one  moment," 
said  Futley,  an  old  man  with  much  ex- 
perience and  a  well-balanced  mind,  "that 
the  Duke  will  do  other  than  disclaim  all 
responsibility.  The  onus  is  legally  with 
us.  The  clause  in  the  agreement  should  at 
least  have  stipulated  for  our  approval  of 
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plans.  We've  worried  it  out  from  every 
aspect,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  make 
an  offer  for  cancellation.  Whoever  loses, 
it  must  be  done,  and  at  any  cost." 

At  six  o'clock  Mr.  Right  drove  to  keep 
his  appointment  with  the  Colonel. 

At  seven  o'clock  he  drove  away,  plus  the 
cancelled  agreement  and  an  invitation  to  a 
banquet,  of  which  he  did  not  avail  him.- 
self,  and — minus  a  check  for  t^n  thousand 
pounds. 

When  he  had  gone,  the  Colonel  rang 
for  his  secretary.  "Harris,"  he  said,  "I 
have  decided,  after  all,  that  a  country 
house  is  unnecessary  for  me."  As  he  spoke, 


he  sealed  a  long  envelope  into  which  had 
gone  a  pink  slip  and  a  small  book.  "Give 
that  into  the  bank  in  the  morning  immedi- 
ately it  opens ;  and  take  down  this  letter  to 
Mr.  Macter: 

''My  Dear  Mr.  Macter: 

"I  have  pleasure  in  enclosing  a 
<?heck  for  one  hundred  guineas  in 
payment  for  sketch  and  plans  sub- 
mitted yesterday.  I  have  decided 
not  to  proceed  with  the  erection  at 
present. 

"Yours  truly, 

Job  H.  Copp. 


We  pigmies  of  emotion  saw  no  strife — 

His  was  a  calm  untouched  by  sign  of  pain. 

We  dreamed  not  that  the  making  of  his  life 

Had  seen  dark  hours  wherein  the  combat  strain 
Had  almost  torn  his  mighty  soul  in  twain. 

— Fred  Jacob 
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TWO  thousand  miles  away  the  grain 
starts  to  ripen,  and  He  starts  to 
come. 

At  first  it  is  only  a  restlessness,  then  an 
uneasiness,  then  discontent.  And  finally, 
when  he  goes  to  the  village  with  the  big 
mare  to  get  the  mail  and  swap  a  bit  of 
conversation  with  the  other  fellows  loaf- 
ing outside  the  post  office,  he  sees  the  big 
yellow  posters  which  the  railway  com- 
pany has  posted  all  over  the  village,  in- 
viting him  to  come,  telling  him  how 
cheap  the  fare  is  and  how  much  money 
he  will  earn  in  the  Western  harvest  fields. 

He  goes  home  and  looks  over  the  home 
farm — the  pleasant  green  of  the  Ontario 
farm.  It  has  a  few  trees  on  it,  a  bit  of 
untouched  bush  at  the  back  and  a  good 
bank  barn.     But  it  displeases  him.     The 


discontent  is  in  his  blood.  He  recalls  the 
highly  painted  pictures  of  prairie  and 
wheat  which  he  has  seen  somewhere.  Up 
under  the  mattress  is  the  money  he  has 
saved.  Before  he  takes  his  heavy  boots 
off  that  night  he  fishes  out  the  old  wallet 
and  counts  the  money.  Each  bill  is 
sweat-stained,  reminiscent  of  ploughing, 
milking,  cutting  and  raking,  and  the 
harvest. 

Then,  one  bright  morning.  Bill  Brown 
from  the  next  farm  drops  across  and  leans 
over  the  boundary  fence.  Ordinarily, 
Bill  has  little  enough  to  say,  and  there  is 
really  no  need  for  him  to  start  a  conver- 
sation on  a  late  summer  morning  like 
this,  but  Bill  has  something  on  his  mind 
and  so  has  the  other. 
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''  'J  see  how  low  them  rates  are?"  says 
Bill. 

"They  are  pretty  low."  assents  the 
other. 

They  change  the  subject,  as  if  by  mu- 
tual consent,  lest  the  real  gist  of  the  mat- 
ter should  be  proposed  too  rudely. 

"Pretty  dry,  ain't  it."  Bill  remarks. 

"Yes.     Bad  for  ploughing." 

"Gee  yes!  I  was  forgettin'  the  plough- 
ing. Fact  is,  j'  know  Henry  I've  a  mind 
not  to  be  here  for  the  ploughing.  I've 
got  a  notion " 

"What  " 

"To  go  out  on  one  of  these  here  har- 
vesters' excursion  things." 

"Have  y'?  I  don't  know  but  I  might 
go  m'self.  I  was  thinking — I  needed  a 
change." 

"So  do  I.  When  were  you  thinkin'  of 
going?" 

"Week  from  to-morrow." 

"I'll  do  it  with  y'.    Is't  a  go?" 

"Sure  thing." 

And  so  another  pair  of  Ontario  farm 
laborers  make  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
western  plains. 

*       *       * 

From  all  over  Ontario,  Quebec.  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  indeed  even 
from  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  ripening 
wheat  summons  the  farm  laborer,  the 
farmer's  son,  the  city  loafer,  the  college 
student  and  the  farmer  himself.  As  they 
gather  in  the  great  centres  of  eastern  Can- 
ada, in  Montreal  or  Toronto,  as  they  sit 
around  on  their  grotesque  bundles  of 
luggage  waiting  for  the  departure  of  their 
trains;  and  finally  as  they  clamber  into 
the  long  bare  cars,  they  are  a  strange  con- 
glomeration. They  are  the  crude  mass 
out  of  which  great  sons,  great  leaders, 
poets  and  statesmen  are  yet  to  be  deliver- 
ed to  Canada.  They  are  the  material  for 
more  Canadians  and  better  Canadians. 

This  annual  tide  of  harvesters  is  one 
of  the  factors  in  the  making  of  Canada. 
It  flows  once  and  ebbs  once,  every  year. 
The  flow  is  always  greater  than  the  ebb; 
and  every  year  the  Tide  brings  more 
citizens  to  the  Western  prairies  and  leaves 
less  in  the  East.  The  farmer  in  the  west- 
ern prairie  would  admit  to  you  that  he 
could  not  get  along  unless  he  was  supplied 
with  harvesters  in  this  way  every  fall. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  would — if 
it  were  telling  you  it';  business — tell  you 


that  it  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the  earn- 
ings of  the  road  every  summer.  The 
banks  would  tell  you  that  unless  these 
men  went  West,  or  at  all  events  unless 
some  means  were  found  to  han'est  the 
crops  in  time  for  marketing,  and  especial- 
ly in  time  to  get  the  grain  to  the  head  of 
the  lakes  before  navigation  closes,  it 
Avould  be  a  serious  thing  for  the  business  of 
the  country.  In  short,  the  Han^estcrs' 
Excursion  which  is  advertised  every  few 
days  for  a  certain  period  during  the  sum- 
mer touches  the  whole  economic  fabric  of 
the  Dominion,  and  touches  every  house- 
hold directly  or  indirectely. 
And  it  has  even  a  greater  effect. 

^        4c        « 

Here  is  a  wholesome  figure — the  har- 
vester. He  is  a  man  of  sweat  and  clayed 
boots.  His  hands  are  strong  and  his  chest 
is  broad.  But  in  the  harvesters'  excur- 
sions they  are  not  all  real  farm  laborers. 
All  sorts  of  men  go  to  make  up  the  pas- 
senger list  of  the  groaning  trains. 

There,  in  the  corner  of  the  car  sit  four 
young  fellows  in  city  clothes.  One  is  a 
college  student,  a  man  who  has  been 
studying  for  Medicine;  another  is  study- 
ing engineering  at  Queen's;  the  third  is 
the  son  of  a  Middlesex  farmer  who  has 
persistently  and  consi.stently  told  his 
father  that  he  never  would'  consent  to 
work  on  a  mere  farm  since  he  had  had  a 
taste  of  higher  education,  but  circum- 
stances arose  during  the  summer  which 
made  him  change  his  mind, — "the  other 
fellows"  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  to  do,  to  go  farming  for  the  .summer 
and  come  back  to  University  with  a  roll 
of  bills  and  a  memorable  experience,  so 
he  had  joined  the  party,  the  only  real 
farmer  of  the  four;  the  fourth  man  was 
a  clerk  in  a  city  warehouse  who  happen- 
ed to  be  boarding  in  the  same  hou:«e  with 
the  others  when  the  western  fever  had 
taken  them :  he  was  a  thin  fellow,  aene- 
mic  and  inclined  to  be  peevish. 

Not  far  from  them  in  the  car  sat  an 
old  figure  in  corduroys.  He  had  a  long 
beard  in  which  there  were  still  signs  of 
bay  rum  and  oil.  Amidst  all  the  uproar 
in  the  still  unsettled  car,  he  was  sitting 
quietly  reading  a  shabby  Httle  book. 

"Hello,  Dad!"  shouted  a  rovsterer, 
"What  you  going  West  f'r?  ,Goin'  t' get 
a  job  of  knittin'?  Or  are  y'  hirin'  out  as 
a  nurse  girl?" 
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A  View  in  the  Harvesters'  Special. 


The  old  man  looked  up,  with  a  pair  of  his  book  for  momentj  "Niirsin' !  If 
beady  black  eyes,  darting  malicious  anybody  needs  nursing  it's  you.  Mis- 
glances  at  his  tormentor.  ter  Boy!     Where's  your  nurse.     Did  she 

"Knittin' !"  he  exclaimed,  laying  down  feed  y'  before  she  let  y'  out?" 
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The  laugh  was  turned.  The  old  man 
resumed  his  book,  glancing  up  now  and 
again  just  to  make  sure  that  the  lesson 
had  taken  efiPect. 

''Knittin'!"  he  muttered,  as  I  dropped 
into  a  seat  beside  him.  "Impudence  of 
'em!  Why — "  relinquishing  his  book 
once  more  and  turning  to  tell  his  story 
to  a  sympathetic  listener,  "Why  I  be'n 
farmin'  for  fifty  years.  I  know  more 
about  farmin'  in  one  day  than  them  there 
young  whelps  ever  will  know.    Knittin' !" 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then: 

"Hev  j^ou  be'n  out  here  before?" 

"Once  or  twice." 

"D — d'  ye  think — think  maybe  they'd 
hire  an  oldish  fellow  like  me?" 

"I  don't  see  what  difference  that  makes 
-0  long  as  you  can  do  what  they  want." 

"Well — "  and  his  story  began,  "Y'  see 
I've  be'n  to  home  for  m'  whole  life,  back 
in  Wellington  county.  The  most  I  ever 
traveled  was  to  the  Winter  Fair  at  Guelph 
one  time.  There's  always  be'n  work  t'  do 
at  home.  We  got  a'  hundred  acres  clear- 
ed. Nothin'  to  pay  off  at  all.  But  it 
never  just  seemed  to  pay  enough  to  afford 
a  hired  man.  So  we  be'n  workin'  it — me 
and  me  brother  Tom — ever  since  the  old 
man  died. 

"Well,  the  other  day — the  other  day, 
my  brother  Tom — Tom  he  died.  He  was 
older  than  me  and  he'd  got  rheumatism 
pretty  bad.  He  used  to  wear  so  much 
flannel  wrapped  round  his  legs  that  he 
could  scarcely  get  the  boots  on.  Anway, 
he — he  died  six  weeks  ago.  So  a  month 
after  he  was  buried  I  just  begun  to  see 
that  it  was  no  use  trjdn'.  It  was  no  good 
of  me  trj'in'  to  run  the  farm  alone,  and 
there  was  no  good  tryin'  to  hire  any  help 
f'r  y'  see  it's  sandy  soil.  Anyways,  I  got 
discontent  and  sort  of  lonesome  and  I 
just  rented  the  farm  and  bought  some 
clothes  and  a  'scursion  ticket.  Don't 
know  exactly  what'U  happen.  But  any- 
ways I  won't  die  without  ha^dn'  seen  a 
bit  of  country  bigger  'n  Wellington 
County." 


The  train  lurched  and  rolled  past 
Parry  Sound  and  Sudbury,  along  the 
North  Shore  of  the  big  lake,  beyond  the 
Twin  Cities  and  out  toward  Winnipeg. 
Our  section  was  going  through  to  Regina. 
At  some  stations  farmers  were  lined  up  on 


the  platforms  calling  to  those  within  the 
cars  to  come  out  and  bargain  for  work. 
Some  went  and  some  contented  them- 
selves with  staying  inside  and  mocking 
those  without.  Some  of  those  that  an- 
swered the  solicitations  of  the  farmers  did 
so  only  as  a  joke.  After  negotiating,  after 
haggling  over  the  wages  and  asking  all 
sorts  of  ridiculous  questions  as  to  the 
board  and  the  accommodation  they 
would  jump  on  the  steps  of  the  train  as  it 
commenced  to  move  out,  and  wave  their 
hands  at  the  chagrined  farmers. 

"I  guess  I  c'n  fill  the  job  for  ye,"  said 
one  youth,  addressing  one  of  these  anxi- 
ous farmers.  "I  can  read  and  writ€  and 
recite  poetry.  I  c'n  sew  on  buttons  and 
with  a  little  experience  I  guess  I  could 
make  butter." 

"But — but — "  protested  the  farmer, 
driven  to  distraction  by  the  thought  that 
he  was  wasting  time  while  his  wheat  was 
demanding  attention.  "But  are  you  will- 
ing to  work  in  the  fields — in  the  fields 
at—" 

'Oh!"  mocked  the  youth,  "Oh  you 
merely  want  a  day  laborer.  I  thought 
you  wanted  a  lady's  maid.  Here  Bill. 
Here's  a  guy  wants  somebody  to  help  his 
wife  with  the  wa^'hing."  Then  he  ran  be- 
fore tne  farmer's  boot  touched  him. 

Most  of  tne  men  wished  to  go  as  far  West 
as  they  could  get  before  accepting  work. 
It  costs  them  no  more  and  on  the  other 
hand  they  were  seeing  more  of  the  coun- 
try. The  four  college  students  wanted  to 
get  up  to  Prince  Albert.  The  old  man, 
who  by  this  time  had  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  adventurers  and  had  even 
managed  to  contribute  an  old  fashioned 
song  to  the  programme  for  one  evening, 
calculated  to  get  off  at  Regina.  He  dis- 
appeared from  the  car,  the  four  students, 
a  lame  boy  who  wanted  to  study  for  the 
ministry  and  hoped  to  earn  money  toward 
that  end  by  working  in  the  harvest,  a 
score  of  regular  farm  laborers — all  melted 
away,  until  finally  one  night,  the  car  was 
empty  and  I  had  reached  the  end  of  my 
journey. 


There  was  a  woman  on  one  of  these 
excursions  once,  a  tall  woman  with  a 
cadaverous  face  and  bird-like  black  eyes. 
She  boarded  one  of  the  Harvesters' 
Specials  at  the  Union  Station  in  Toronto. 
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The  Farmers  at  Way-side  Stations  tried  to  Strilie  Bargains  with  the  Men. 


Conductors  came  through  and  asked  her 
if  she  was  sure  she  knew  which  train  she 
wanted  to  go  on.  She  replied,  with  asper- 
ity, that  the  said  conductors  could  wager 
their  lives  that  she  did.  They  hinted 
that  the  car  would  be  full  of  men  and 
that  she  might  not  find  it  very  pleasant. 
But  she  would  say  no  more,  only  piled 
her  luggage  around  her  like  a  barricade, 
folded  her  hands — ota  which  she  wore 
lace  affairs  with  no  ends  in  the  fingers — 
and  closed  her  eyes  preparatory  to  sleep. 


There  was  considerable  astonishment 
among  the  other  passengers  when  they 
heard  that  this  woman  intended  accom- 
panying them  on  their  journey.  Some 
complained  to  the  conductor,  but  the 
conductor  was  a  good-natured  man  and 
refused  to  say  anything,  partly  because  he 
had  seen  expression  in  the  woman's  face 
which  led  him  to  believe  that  interference 
would  be  indiscreet  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fair  person  was  quite  capable 
of  taking  care  of  herself. 
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All  the  other  cars  on  that  train  were 
noisy  from  the  first.  At  night  the  crowd 
held  pillow  fights  and  raced  up  and  down 
the  long  aisle  exchanging  harmless  blows 
and  shouting.  The  more  favored — or 
less  favored  car — did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
There  was  a  subdued  air  about  it.  The 
men  whispered  over  their  cards  or  the 
dominoes.  Many  a  round  oath  died  in 
the  making.  There  ruled  an  air  of  abash- 
ment and  discontent. 

Finally  the  discontent  came  to  a  head 
and  a  deputation  was  selected,  after  a  pro- 
longed meeting  on  the  platform,  to  ap- 
proach the  fair  intruder. 

They  drew  near  her  corner  of  the  car. 
The  spokesman  had  to  be  prodded  re- 
peatedly in  order  to  keep  him  up  to  the 
mark. 

The  woman  bristled  as  they  drew  near 
and  formed  a  shuffling  semi-circle  around 
her. 

"Well!"  she  demanded,  pulling  on  her 
mitts. 

"If  you  please.  Lady — " 

"Don't  lady  me.    What  do  you  want?" 

"We'd  like  if — we'd  like,  if  you  was 
agreeable;  to  have  the  honor  of  payin' 
your  fare  by  a  regular  train,  seein'  as  this 
one  is  sort  of  over-crowded  with  men — " 

"You'd  what.  Sir?" 

But  before  they  could  answer,  setting 
forth  their  case  again,  she  had  hailed  the 
conductor,  who  happened  to  be  passing. 

"Mister!"  she  said,  "These  here  men 
are  suggestin'  that  a  lone  female  oughtn't 
to  be  travelin'  on  a  train  with  a  parcel  of 
hounds  of  men.  I  just  want  to  ask  you 
this  much.     Did  I " 

"Yes,"  assented  the  conductor  precipi- 
tately. 

"Wait  till  I  finish.  Did  I  pay  my  fare? 
Did  I  not  get  on  board  this  train  before 
these  lazy  hounds  came  on  it?  Didn't  I 
mind  my  own  business  and  keep  to  my- 
self?" 

"You  did,  lady." 


"And  ain't  I  within  my  rights?" 

"You  are,  lady." 

"Then — beat  it!"  she  cried,  waving  a 
newspaper  in  the  faces  of  the  other  men, 
"Get  out  of  my  way.  I'll  report  you  for 
insultin'  a  lone  woman  if  you  don't." 

The  crowd  thinned.  It  was  their  last 
opportunity  to  protest.  They  traveled 
through  to  the  AA'estern  plains,  a  sad  and 
a  wise  c^owd.  When  they  wanted  jun 
they  went  to  the  other  cars.  When  they 
returned,  late  in  the  night,  they  trod 
softly  past  the  section  wherein  the  travel- 
ing virgin  reclined. 


A  group  were  sitting  in  the  end  of  a 
car  playing  cards.  It  consisted  of  a 
French-Canadian,  an  Arcadian,  two  On- 
tario farm  laborers  and  a  college  student. 
Over  their  shoulders  peered  a  mixed 
crowd.  The  crowd  had  become  acquaint- 
ed, Ba'tis'e  had  expounded  on  the  vir- 
tues of  Old  Quebec  to  the  Ontario  men. 
The  coUege  man  had  learned  something 
of  farmers  and  their  good  heartedness. 
.Vnd  all  of  them  had  overcome  old  pre- 
judices. The  Ontario  men  had  set  out 
upon  the  trip  with  the  idea  that  they  were 
British  and  that  the  French-Canadians 
were  an  inferior  race,  a  race  of  traders. 
The  French-Canadians  had  come  with 
the  idea  that  the  Ontario  men  were 
all  boors  and  ruffians.  But  with 
the  mixing  of  the  two,  and  the  gen- 
eral companionship  of  the  Httle  French- 
Canadian  padre,  who  was  accompanying 
these  sons  of  his  parish,  the  barriers  were 
removed  and  a  better  understanding  com- 
menced between  the  two  different  kinds 
of  Canadians. 

The  tide  flows  right  out  to  the  feet  of 
the  verj^  Mountains.  It  brings  men  of 
one  part  of  the  Dominion  in  contact  with 
men  of  other  parts.  It  breaks  down  pro- 
^'incialism.  It  spreads  knowledge.  It  is 
a  wonderful  institution. 


Is  There  a  Peril  in  Foreign 
Education  ? 


By 
C.  B,  Bertrand 


MOST  of  those  who  have  attained  suc- 
cess of  any  kind,  have  been  able  to 
speak  the  language  of  the  country 
wherein  their  energies  were  put  forth. 
Most  men,  planning  for  the  future  of  their 
children,  believe  in  teaching  the  said 
children  the  language  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  to  live.  Of  course,  the 
language  of  a  country  does  not  refer  to 
the  mere  succession  of  standardized  sounds 
and  signs  which  serve  in  the  interchange 
of  ideas,  but  to  the  thousand  habits  of 
thought,  standards  of  judgment,  and 
methods  of  business  which  characterize 
different  countries  and  which  distinguish 
one  from  another.  To  be  a  business  suc- 
cess in  China  a  man  must  know  more  than 
the  Chinese  language,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  word ;  more  than  the  Chinese 
laws  and  business  usages:  he  must  under- 
stand the  Oriental  attitude  of  mind,  and 
if  he  tries  to  apply  purely  English  meth- 
ods he  fails :  for  he  must  adapt  himself  to 
the  ''language"  of  China. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between 
Americanism  (using  that  word  in  it^s 
application  to  the  continent  of  North 
America)  and  Continentalism  as  there  is 
between  the  mental  processes  of  a  London 
merchant  and  a  trader  in  the  bazaar  in 
an  Eastern  city.  There  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  the  "language"  of  the  New 
World  and  the  language  of  the  Old  World 
as  there  is  between  a  Roman  Catholic 
Priest  and  a  Unitarian  lecturer.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  fundamental  view- 
points of  life  held  by  the  two  men :  and  the 
difference  between  America  and  the  Old 
World  is  of  an  origin  just  as  deep.  "Con- 
tinentalism," and  "Englishism"  are  based 
upon  views  of  life  and  standards  of  judg- 


ment which  are  foreign  to  "Americanism" 
and  "Canadianism." 

This  article  refers  especially  to  the  edu- 
cation of  Canadian  and  American  child- 
ren abroad.  In  Paris,  Ulmach,  Vienna, 
Florence,  Berlin  and  London,  the  visitor 
is  constantly  meeting  young  people  from 
the  towns  or  cities  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  They  are  usually  the 
children  of  wealthy  Canadians  and  Ameri- 
cans. In  many  cases  they  are  obtaining 
finishing  instructions  in  music,  painting, 
or  the  other  arts,  which  they  could  not  ob- 
tain in  Canada.  To  the  latter,  this  article 
does  not  refer.  Immersed  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  art,  genius  and  starvation  which 
Europe  and  only  Europe  can  supply,  these 
students  are  to  a  great  extent  isolated  from 
the  dangers  (as  one  might  almost  call 
them)  to  which  this  article  refers.  But 
the  other  students,  those  that  are  being 
given  the  Paris  finish  or  the  English  Uni- 
versity finish,  are,  we  submit,  in  consider- 
able danger,  the  danger  of  being  taught 
the  "language"  of  the  Old  World  to  the 
prejudice,  if  not  the  exclusion,  of  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  New  World  from  which 
they  came  and  to  which  they  must,  in 
most  cases,  return. 

I  met,  in  London,  two  Canadian  "child- 
ren" who  had  been  in  Paris  four  years 
and  who  had  seen  nothing  of  their  own 
country  in  that  time.  They  were  curious 
little  women,  exquisitely  tinted  with  that 
ineffable  coloring  which  is  called  "Paris  !'^ 
They  spoke  and  moved  after  the  manner 
of  Parisians,  which  was  indeed  very  pret- 
ty and  very  desirable.  But  there  was  a 
deeper  characteristic  which  this  same 
"Paris!"  had  endowed  them  with.  Their 
whole  outlook  on  life  was  blase.    It  would 
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have  required  a  miracle  to  have  stirred 
their  real  eiithii-iasiu  for  anything.  They 
had  come  to  that  unhappy  state  where 
they  believed  that  the  sum  of  beauty  had 
already  been  totalled  and  that  Life  was 
but  a  silken  thread,  of  a  certain  length,  to 
be  unravelled  as  fast  as  possible  and  spent 
with  conformity  to  fashion. 

You  may  say  that  these  two  children 
were  really  only  children,  and  that,  had 
they  possessed  a  livelier  sense  of  humor, 
and  more  common  sense,  they  might  have 
been  different.  You  may  insist  that  the 
majority  of  children,  and  your  own  par- 
ticularly, would  never  have  turned  out  so, 
or  you  may  assert  that  maturity  would 
have  tempered  their  ideas  with  the  beauti- 
ful commonplace.  I  think  not,  however. 
1  venture  the  opinion  that  Canadian  girls, 
^^ent  to  Piu-is  to  be  finished,  are  all  apt  to 
turn  out  much  in  the  same  manner.  And 
it  is  wrong.  Canada  needs  strong  men, 
and  men  who  possess,  above  all  things,  Im- 
agination and  Enthusiasm.  A  little  of 
Paris  is  very  well.  We  can  well  afford  to 
import  a  few  graces  into  the  New  World 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  wean  Canadians  of 
the  Canadian  language  and  maintain  in 
their  place,  transplanted  Continentals, 
who  pine  for  the  rare  things  of  Paris  and 
the  charming  indolence  of  the  wealthy 
European. 

So  much  applies  to  women:  There  re- 
main— Oxford,  or  rather,  the  University 
Life  of  England. 

I  need  state  but  once  that  I  admit  all 
that  is  claimed  for  Oxford  and  even  more; 
that  it  is  a  rare  privilege  to  have  been  edu- 
cated there:  and  that  it  is  usually  a  pleas- 
ure merely  to  meet  an  Oxford  or  a  Cam- 
bridge man,  even  though  he  may  have  no 
other  quality  to  recommend  him  than  the 
little  ■air"  which  a  true  son  of  either  Uni- 
versity carries.  And  yet  there  is  an  ob- 
jection to  Oxford  and  Cambrige  from  the 
stand-point  of  Canadians:  that  is  to  say, 
these  Universities  are  not  always  good  in 
their  effect  upon  the  Canadian  who  goes 
there  for  the  completion  of  his  studies. 

I  must  first  make  an  exception,  and  that 
is  in  the  case  of  Canadians  who  intend  to 
devote  their  lives  to  academic  work,  men 
who  intend  to  return  to  Canada  as  profes- 
sors in  our  Canadian  Universities.  In 
these  cases,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  en- 
abled to  exert  their  greatest  and  best  in- 
fluence in  Canada,     In  other  cases  they 


are  apt  to  fail,  very  apt.  Canada  cannot 
fail  to  benefit  by  the  importation  of  the 
best  things,  best  influences  from  abroad, 
just  a;3  she  is  beneflted  by  the  imported 
graces  from  the  girls'  schools  and  drawing 
rooms  of  the  Old  World.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  Canadian  son,  educated  at  an  Eng- 
lish Univei-iiy.  there  is  a  danger  that  not 
only  is  the  embryo  Canadian  spoiled  for 
l)articipation  in  the  active,  every-day 
afl'airs  of  Canada,  but  a  re-action  is  caused 
in  the  mind  of  the  stay-at-home  Canadian 
against  such  very  things  as  Oxford  cul- 
ture. 

We  may  need  the  spirit  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  our  Universities:  but  in 
daily  life  we  do  not  need  it,  in  fact,  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  it  unless  it  has  been 
transmitted  and  filtered  into  our  national 
life  through  our  Universities.  For  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  a  way  of  looking  on 
life  which  is  not  Canadian.  They  teach 
Canadian  sons  the  language  of  Old  World 
Scholarship  and  Old  World  refinement  to 
the  detriment  of  Canadianism.  There  is  -a 
saying  in  London  that  even  an  English 
Oxford  man  requires  several  months  of 
''breaking  in"  to  make  a  success  even  in 
that  city.  It  is  admitted  that  these  young 
men  require  to  have  "their  corners  knock- 
ed ofl'."  In  short,  they  must  be  taught  to 
adjust  their  Oxford  learning  to  the  needs 
and  exigencies  of  every-day  life.  In  Eng- 
land, the  process  is  not  as  difficult  as  in 
Canada  because  England  is  leavened  with 
"Oxfordism."  But  in  Canada,  the  dis- 
tance between  practical  Canadian  life  with 
all  its  crudities  and  rule-o'-thumb  neces- 
sities, and  ''Oxford!"  is  enormous.  The 
Oxford  graduate,  returning  to  Canada, 
finds  himself  in  a  country  which  is — and 
why  should  we  deny  it — very  crude,  very 
new.  He  has  not  lingered  long  enough 
in  England  to  have  even  that  much  "re- 
ducing" process.  He  arrives  in  his  na- 
tive city  conscious  that  he  has  had  ad- 
vantages which  few  of  his  compatriots 
have  had,  and  it  is  just  a  question  whether 
he  becomes  a  useful  Canadian  citizen,  ex- 
erting a  good  influence  upon  the  com- 
munity, or — an  unhappy  exile,  a  man 
who  has  been  fed  on  the  oats  at  Oxford 
and  cannot  find  satisfaction  in  the  plain 
meadow  grass  at  home. 

Had  Eastern  Canada  been  peopled  with 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  graduates,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  her  history ;  had  her  .-ons  been 
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men  of  erudition  and  urbanity — there 
would  have  been  no  C.P.R.  through  the 
Mountains,  no  G.T.P.  to  Prince  Rupert, 
no  turbines  under  Niagara  Falls.  I  do 
not  mean  that  men  of  this  type  are  not 
as  clever  as  other  men,  nor  that  they  have 
not  a  place,  and  an  honorable  place  in  the 
order  of  any  nation.  But  men  of  this 
type  are  the  ultimate  product  of  old  civi- 
lizations. New  countries  develop  men  of 
imagination  and  enthusiasm.  Men  who 
do  not  possess  these  qualities  cannot  live 
for  long  in  young  communities.  On  the 
other  hand,  growing  old,  the  same  com- 
munity, produces — Oxfords.  Oxford  has 
the  poise,  the  philosophic-bearing,  the 
qualities  of  an  old  community.  She  is  a 
stranger  to  youth,  enthusiasm  and  imag- 
ination. 

The  University  life  of  England  holds 
many  things  which,  if  they  could  but  be 
translated  into  the  language  of  Canadian- 
ism,  would  enoble  our  nation.  But  these 
things  require  interpretation  and  the  me- 
dium through  which  this  may  be  done,  is 
the  Canadian  University.  Operating 
through  McGill,  Queen's,  Laval,  the  Uni- 
versities of  Toronto,  Winnipeg  or  Sask- 
atchewan— the  Old  Country  may  put  a 
new,  and  an  excellent  flavor  into  our  ex- 
istence. But  Oxford,  as  a  treatment  for 
an  active  Canadian  is,  I  submit,  almost 
fatal.  An  Englishman  from  Oxford  is 
far  more  useful  in  Canada  than  a  Cana- 
dian from  Oxford.  For  the  former  finds 
the  appeal  of  novelty  in  the  new  country 
and,  if  he  is  at  all  of  a  good  sort,  he  is 


willing  to  adjust  his  Oxfordism  to  Canada. 
But  the  Canadian,  unless  he  be  a  rare 
n^an,  returns  to  a  land  which  claims  him 
for  its  own  son,  it's  crudities  he  recognizes 
as  the  same  things  which,  before  he  at- 
tended Oxford,  he  accepted  as  matters  of 
course.  He  has  no  means  to  gratify  the 
taste  which  has  been  cultivated  in  him. 
Abstinence  emphasizes  the  desirability, 
and  the  discontent.  Instead  of  adapting 
Oxford  to  Canada,  he  feels  indignant  that 
he  cannot  remodel  Canada  to  the  standard 
of  the  Old  World.  He  fails  and  is  bitter, 
or  withdraws  from  real  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  community.  The  com- 
munity, conscious  of  its  own  deficiencies, 
sees  him  fail  and  considers  that  it  "serves 
him  right." 

Canada  may  need  "Oxford"  but  her 
sons  are  more  important  to  her.  As  Uni- 
versity professors,  Oxfordized  Canadians 
may  do  excellent  work,  but  in  the  out- 
door work  of  Canada  Oxford  has  as  yet  no 
place.  The  same  applies  to  the  importa- 
tion of  Continentalism.  There  is  nothing 
so  necessary  to  Canada  as  Canadians. 
There  are  far  too  many  French-Canadian 
Nationalists,  too  many  over-ardent  Im- 
perialists, too  many  Scotch,  Irish,  English 
and  Americans.  The  man  who  does  Can- 
ada the  favor  of  educating  his  son  at  Ox- 
ford or  his  daughter  in  Paris,  might  just 
do  well  to  remember  that  in  so  doing,  he 
may  be  divorcing  them  from  the  country 
that  needs  them.  Educate  them  at  home, 
with  a  finish — but  only  a  finish — abroad. 
There  is  too  great  a  risk  in  this  foreign 
education. 


Sir  Maxwell  Aitken 


By 

James  Grant 


THIS  i.s  the  story  of  a  man — half  boy 
and  half  man — who  set  out  to  build 
himself  a  great  castle,  and  when  he 
had  pulled  great  stones  together  ready  for 
the  raising  of  the  walls  and  the  towers  of 
the  building,  and  when  he  had  even  raised 
some  of  the  walls  to  a  height  which  showed 
how  great  a  castle  it  was  to  be — he  sud- 
denly left  off  at  his  castle-building  and 
went  away  with  men  who  told  him  that 
there  was  a  greater  work  to  be  done ;  who 
told  him  of  a  land  of  dragons,  and  who 
said  that  it  would  be  much  better  work  to 
go  in  for  killing  the  dragons  than  for  fin- 
ishing the  walls  of  the  castle.  For  the 
castle,  they  said,  would  be  but  a  selfish 
wcrk,  whereas  to  rid  the  country  of  a  pest 
would  be  a  work  done  for  the  whole  peo- 
ple and  would  make  the  world  remember 
him  always  as  a  man  who  had  done  it  a 
great  service. 

This  refers  to  young  Sir  Maxwell  Aitken 
who  set  out  to  become  master  of  the  finan- 
cial situation  in  Canada,  which  is  equival- 
ent to  the  building  of  the  castle  afore- 
mentioned ;  but  who  has  been  turned  aside 
to  champion  the  cause  of  the  Unionist 
Party  and  the  Imperialists  of  England 
who  seek  to  destroy  the  dragon  of  Liberal- 
ism and  Imperial  indifference.  A  large 
number  of  people  in  Canada  have  over- 
looked the  most  interesting  fact  about  Sir 
Maxwell  Aitken.  They  have  been  argu- 
ing as  to  whether  he  made  his  millions 
out  of  watered  stock  or  whether  he  merely 
took  opportunities  which  they  were  too 
slow  to  see.  They  have,  I  submit,  missed 
the  point.  It  does  not  matter  whether  Sir 
Maxwell  Aitken  made  his  money  by  stock 
manipulation  or  by  saving  up  the  interest 
on  a  postofRce  deposit:  in  the  procession 
of  great  men  who  walk  down  the  main 


street  of  the  earth  every  day,  he  is  a  curi- 
ous figure — a  strange  figure,  and  the  only 
question  is,  will  that  figure  grow  greater 
or  will  it  dwindle?  Is  he  in  the  ascent  or 
at  the  zenith  ?  If  he  is  in  the  zenith  there 
is  nothing  more  for  Canadians  to  care 
about.  In  England  a  public  man  may 
have  a  mellow  sunset ;  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  a  great  man's  sun  sets  at  the 
zenith.     It  dare  not  decline. 

Of  course,  there  is  also  the  question  of 
Sir  Max  Aitken's  courage.  He  knew  he 
was  a  good  castle-builder.  He  knows,  and 
fair-minded  Canadians  know,  too,  that  if 
he  had  remained  in  Canada  he  would  have 
been  probaply  one  of  the  greatest  finan- 
cial forces  in  the  Dominion.  But  he  has 
quit  Finance  for  Politics  and  Imperial- 
i.-m.  Has  he  the  courage  to  keep  on,  or 
will  he  go  back  and  complete  his  career 
as  a  financier?  Or —  will  he  stand  by 
his  fate  as  a  politician,  whether  it  be  to 
die  as  a  back-bencher,  or  to  lead  a  na- 
tion— more  than  a  nation — an  empire. 

Before  forty  the  New  World  grudges  a 
man  serious  publicity.  It  reads  accounts 
of  boy  prodigies  who  play  pianos  or  vio- 
lins or  sing  sacred  solos  in  church  choirs; 
or,  in  athletics,  it  is  glad  enough  to  hear 
of  champion  bowlers,  pitchers,  runners  or 
lacrosse  players  who  developed  at  an  early 
age;  but  in  the  realm  of  Politics  and 
Finance  men  of  thirty-five  are  children — 
to  be  seen  and  not  heard.  Therefore,  al- 
though Max  Aitken  at  twenty-three  had 
merged  two  banks,  although  before  he  was 
thirty  he  had  bought  and  redeemed  a  dy- 
ing trust  company,  although  he  had  ex- 
ploited railways  and  power  companies  in 
tropical  latitudes — little  was  heard  of  him 
•n  Canada.    His  own  generation  was  jeal- 
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ous,  the  older  generation  was  suspicious. 
He  himself  chose  to  work  quietly.  His 
influence  was  underneath  the  surface-show- 
ing of  older  merchants  and  financiers,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared,  undid  the  foundations  of 
many  of  them  who  were  too  proud  and 
too  slow  to  match  their  wit  against  a 
youngster's.  Even  since  he  formed  the 
greatest  mergers  in  Canada,  the  cement 
trust  and  the  car  trust,  he  had  been  little 
known  among  the  general  public  until  the 
Canadian  Associated  Press  in  London  cab- 
led to  Canada  last  December  that  "Mr. 
W.  M.  Aitken"  was  creating  almost  a  sen- 
sation in  his  election  campaign  in  one  of 
the  Manchesters. 

Canadians  in  eastern  Canada,  where 
Aitken  was  born,  said:  "Max  Aitken!  Max 
Aitken,  running  for  member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  England!  Who  is  he?  What 
Max  Aitken  is  it?"  And  then  they  re- 
membered. 

"Oh,  that  little  fellow  who  used  to  be 
old  man  Stair's  secretary!  Well!  well! 
We  thought  he  was  dead  when  Stairs  died. 
Isn't  that  odd !  Member  of  Parliament  in 
England !" 

Other  Canadians,  except  for  a  few  busi- 
ness men  who  had  not  taken  Max  seriously 
enough  in  time  and  who  rubbed  their 
noses  reflectively,  knew  even  less  about 
him,  and  asked  for  further  information. 
Upon  which  they  were  told  that  Max 
Aitken  was  a  young  man  who  had  done 
well  in  Canada  and  who  was  now  buying 
his  way  into  popularity  in  the  Old  Coun- 
try— of  course,  they  said  "buying."  It 
is  only  recently,  when  Sir  Sandford  Flem- 
ing in  the  Canadian  Senate  attacked  him 
for  alleged  stock-jobbing  in  connection 
with  the  forming  of  the  Canadian  cement 
merger,  and  later,  when  it  was  announced 
that  King  George,  at  his  coronation,  had 
been  pleased  to  make  him  "Sir"  Max 
Aitken,  that  Canadians  really  began  seri- 
ously to  consider  him.  For,  as  I  said  bo- 
fore,  we  begrudge  distinction  to  mere 
youths  of  thirty  who  may  happen  to  be 
worth  a  few  million  pounds  sterling. 

One  should,  of  course,  begin  with  a 
story  of  Sir  Maxwell's  early  struggles,  but 
this  element  in  the  usual  history  of  a  suc- 
cessful man  was  left  out  in  Sir  Maxwell's 
case.  His  father  was  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister in  a  small  town  in  New  Brunswick. 
•*Max"  was  educated  at  Dalhousie  College, 
and  after  leaving  there  read  law  in  (then 


Governor)  Tvveedie's  office.  He  read  more 
of  it  in  R.  B.  Bennett's  office  in  Calgary. 
But  these  facts  throw  little  light  on  his 
career.  He  earned  his  living  for  a  time 
by  short-hand  and  insurance.  Even  to- 
day, when  he  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  letter 
quickly,  he  writes  a  memo  in  Pitman's 
system  on  the  the  bottom  of  it  for  his 
.'■ecretary. 

Between  his  twentieth  and  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  he  was  a  considerable  figure  in 
Maritime  Province  finance.  He  became 
secretary,  but  afterward  partner,  of  John 
S.  Stair,  a  leading  business  man  of  Hali- 
fax. The  lean-faced  secretary  soon  wield- 
ed as  much  business  influence  in  Halifax 
as  the  average  successful  man  wields  at 
fifty.  At  twenty-three  he  brought  about  the 
consolidation  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Hali- 
fax and  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Wind- 
sor. At  twenty-five  he  was  building  rail- 
ways and  lighting  plants  in  Cuba.  Then 
he  bought  three-quarters  of  the  stock  of 
the  Montreal  Trust  Company,  and,  chang- 
mg  his  residence  to  Montreal,  took  charge 
of  that  institution,  so  that  it  recovered  its 
health  and  thrived,  despite  th«  panic  of 
1907.  In  1909  he  was  listed  as  one  of 
Montreal's  millionaires.  That  year  he 
bought  the  Rhodes-Curry  Car  Company, 
and,  associated  with  Mr.  N.  Curry,  formed 
the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 
A  year  or  two  ago,  with  Rodolphe  Forget 
and  E.  R.  Wood,  he  formed  the  Canadian 
Cement  Company.  Meanwhile,  his  enter- 
prises continue  to  do  well,  while  he  has 
become  an  English  M.P.  and  a  Knight. 

His  history  is  singularly  disappointing 
in  failures.  He  had  so  few  that  he  might 
have  been  merely  mediocre.  At  all  events, 
those  that  he  did  have  he  managed  to  han- 
dle in  such  a  way  that  few  people  ever 
knew  of  them  and  nobody  has  the  chance 
to  make  anecdotes  of  them  for  the  delecti 
tion  of  funny-column  readers.  When 
Stairs  died  the  Halifax  people  .'^aid,  or 
whispered :  "Little  Max  Aitken  is  dead, 
too."  But  he  wasn't.  He  went  on,  until 
now  he  stands  where  it  behooves  him  to 
say:  "How  now  shall  I  turn?"  And  in 
his  own  answer  to  his  own  question  lie 
fathoms  of  human  interest. 

I  interviewed  him  at  his  home  in  Wor- 
plesdon,  Surrey,  the  other  day,  I  \y\\\  not 
.say  that  he  was  difficult  to  interview,  nor 
easy.  You  could  tell  that  he  had  not  been 
interviewed  very  often  before,  and  that  he 
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did  not  view  with  any  pleasure,  nor  with 
any  displeasure,  the  prospect  of  his  being 
"written  up." 

I  will  not  say  that  he  was  a  distinguish- 
ed-looking man,  for  he  was  not.  I  will 
not  admit  that  you  would  have  picked  him 
out  from  other  men  as  being  a  genius, 
for  it  would,  I  submit,  be  untrue.  He 
was  of  medium  height  and  sallow  com- 
plexion. He  allowed  his  shoulders  to 
droop.  He  had  eyes  of  a  light  shade, 
which  he  opened  wide,  and  with  which  he 
looked  at  you  clearly  and  sharply.  But 
they  betrayed  no  signs  of  anything  extra- 
ordinary until  after  you  had  seen  the  man 
and  talked  to  him  several  times.  Then 
you  understood  them.  But  on  first  impres- 
don  he  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  light 
build,  with  little  color  and  thin  hair, 
nervous  hands,  and  a  voice  that  sounded 
as  though  he  was  recovering  from  a  cold. 
He  looked  like  a  thousand  other  respec- 
table men  of  intelligence,  but  he  looked 
also — over-worked . 

This  thin  hair  was  tousled  on  the  top 
of  his  head  as  though  he  had  been  lying 
down  and  reading.  It  was  the  color  of  wet 
sand. 

"Come  in,"  he  said,  extending  a  long, 
flexible  hand. 

He  glanced  just  once  into  the  visitor's 
face.  It  was  a  quick  glance  that  appraised 
nothing  but  essentials.  The  eyes  were  of 
that  kind  which  cannot  touch  another  pair 
cf  eyes  for  long  without  saying  something. 
They  had  not  the  accomplishment  of  an 
impersonal  gaze.  They  seemed  to  be 
trained  in  efficiency.  They  were  the  sort 
of  eyes  that  are  employed  by  orderly 
brains  to  glean  information  for  the  Blind 
Man  who  lies  behind  the  walls  of  the  skull, 
examining  the  world  by  proxy  of  ear  and 
eye,  nose  and  touch,  and  analyzing  every- 
thing as  a  blind  man  would  feel  out  the 
fibres  of  a  rope,  sort  them  and  classify 
them.  Sir  Max  Aitken's  eyes  had  not, 
however,  the  faculty  of  pulling  down  the 
mental  blinds  and  hiding  the  fact  that  his 
brain  was  thinking,  unless  he  dropped  the 
lids. 

There  were  some  questions  to  be  asked: 

"Do  you  believe  that  trusts  are  bad 
things?'' 

"No.  I  believe  in  'consolidations.'  They 
are  more  efficient.  They  give  better  ser- 
vice to  the  consumer.  In  a  large  country 
such  as  Canada,  they  reduce  the  distribu- 


tion costs.     They  are  good  for  the  con- 
sumer." 

"You  admit  that  they  centralize  power 
and  that  they  offer  opportunities  for  un- 
scrupulous men?" 

"Of  course.     So  does  a  police  force." 

Presently  a  nurse  brought  a  baby  in 
;ind  he  kissed  it  good-night.  It  could  talk, 
and  it  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  its 
father  concerning  an  important  adventure 
with  a  hair  brush.  The  maker  of  Trusts 
and  the  small  person  arrived  at  a  final 
and  confidential  decision,  whereupon  some 
curls  returned  to  their  place  upon  the 
nurse's  shoulder  and  Sir  Max  resumed 
his  discussion  of  the  responsibilities  of 
wealth. 

The  ivy  falls  in  a  million  green  ripples 
from  the  eaves  of  his  house  to  the  paths 
which  encircle  it.  There  is  a  lawn  and 
a  little  lake,  trees  and  flowers,  paths  that 
are  always  inviting  you  to  explore  the 
shade  behind  a  certain  tree  but  which, 
being  in  England,  and  knowing  their 
proper  place  as  paths,  know  perfectly  well 
that  they  need  not  expect  you  to  use  them 
except  when  you  have  nothing  better  to 
do;  their  duty  being  to  invite  you  and 
accept  your  snub,  if  you  don't  choose  to 
come.  This  is  part  of  the  charm  of 
England. 

In  this  house  one  had  found  him.  All 
nround  him  were  the  things  which  would 
have  taken  an  ordinary  man  a  life-time 
to  collect. 

We  were  in  the  library.  Out  there, 
through  the  deep  windows,  the  liawn  ran 
away  and  hid  under  the  skirts  of  the 
oaks  and  behind  the  clouds  of  rhododen- 
drons which  stood  high  on  rising  ground 
against  the  sky-line  like  blooming  nurse- 
maids accepting  the  attentions  of  scores 
of  policemen  in  the  shape  of  bees.  A 
swaggering  wind  insulted  the  roses  which 
climibed  modestly  over  the  condescending 
bows  of  an  oak,  and  bullied  the  rushes  in 
the  little  lake  who  took  his  beating  with 
averted  faces,  and  whispered  together  like 
cowed  things.  In  the  house  itself  was 
every  necessity  and  every  luxury,  was 
order,  was  good  taste,  was  the  savor  of  o 
n  gentler  presence  somewhere,  and  the 
presence  of  children.  There,  in  a  deep 
chair,  was  the  master  of  these  things,  this 
bov.  Sir  Max  Aitkin. 

"Humnh!"  he  said,  moving  uneasily. 
"We  need  rain.     We  need  it  badly." 
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Rain  was  all  that  one  could  see  him 
needing.  Everything  else  was  there  that 
the  ordinary  Englishman  could  want. 
An  ordinary  Englishman  of  wealth  would 
have  been  content  and  would  even  have 
left  it  for  the  rector  to  wish  for  rain. 
Having  the  things  Max  Aitken  had,  and 
has,  he  would  have  been  planning  a  griz- 
zley  shoot  in  the  north  of  Vancouver 
Island,  or  some  other  thing  of  little  mo- 
ment, but  much  fun.  Instead,  lay  Max 
Aitken,  burning  up  with  ambition,  not 
like  most  men  who  contain  a  modicum  of 
petrol  and  use  it  slowly;  but  like — like  a 
car  with  the  valve  wide  open,  the  spark 
shoved  up,  spurning  the  road  and  leaping 
toward  the  receding  horizon. 

That  is  a  foolish  metaphor,  because 
Max  Aitken's  horizon  does  not  recede.  He 
knows  enough  to  chalk  the  spot  he  is  aim- 
ing at.  He  aimed  first  at  financial  mas- 
tery in  Canada.  He  was  on  the  way  when 
he  came  to  England. 

Before  Max  Aitken  left  Canada  he  was 
selling  more  than  thirteen  million  dollars' 
worth  of  bonds  everj'  year.  In  other  words, 
he  was  an  importer  of  money,  just  as  Sir 
William  Mackenzie  is.  Mackenzie  import- 
ed and  still  imports  an  amount  consider- 
ably greater  than  Max  Aitken  imported. 
But  Sir  William  is  an  old  experienced  bor- 
rower, and  Sir  Maxwell  is  scarcely  out  of 
his  twenties.  In  the  early  part  of  last 
year,  having  already  formed  the  cement 
merger  and  the  Canada  Car  Company,  and 
having  been  the  prime  mover  in  a  score 
of  industrial  concerns  all  over  the  Domin- 
ion, from  the  manufacture  of  enamelled 
iron  ware  in  the  east  to  the  development 
of  electrical  power  at  Calgary,  he  bought 
the  Montreal  Rolling  Mills  Company  for 
four  million  dollars.  In  July  he  sold  it 
to  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada. 

That  month  he  went  to  England.  His 
health  had  given  out. 

It  was  here  that  he  met  the  men  who 
caused  him  to  change  the  direction  of  his 
ambitions.  It  is  said  that  the  two  chief 
influences  toward  this  end  were  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  Bonar  Law.  Kipling  and 
Aitken  had  met  years  before,  just  after 
Kipling  had  been  given  an  honorary  de- 
gree by  McGill  University.  The  author 
of  Mulvaney  and  Kim  and  Puck  of  Paak's 
Hill,  was  then  riding  on  a  fifteen-cent  ex- 
cursion steamer  on  the  River  Mirimachi, 
in  the  east.     Aitken  was  a  fellow  passen- 


ger, and  it  was  there  that  the  friendship 
had  started.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  played 
with  Max  Aitken  when  the  two  lived  in 
the  vicinity  of  Newcastle  in  their  juvenile 
days.  Law's  father  was  a  clergyman,  as 
was  also  Aitken's.  Their  interests  in  those 
days  had  been  more  or  less  in  common. 

Two  years  ago,  .  had  you  asked  Max 
Aitken  what  his  ambition  was,  he  would 
probably  have  laughed  at  you,  or  recom- 
mended you  to  leave  curiosity  for  women. 
Or,  if  you  had  been  able  to  read  his  mind, 
you  might  have  seen  that  he  was  planning 
the  conquest  of  the  financial  world  of  Can- 
ada. To-day,  he  has  a  new  ambition,-  one 
which  explains  his  relation  to  the  Union- 
ist Party  in  England.  Sir  Maxwell  Aitken, 
the  manipulator  of  stocks  and  bonds,  has 
forsworn  the  old  art  to  learn  the  new  art 
of  politics. 

He  was  bitten  in  England,  as  many  an- 
other Canadian  has  been  bitten,  by  the 
germ  of  Imperialism.  Men  talked  to  him 
of  the  needs  of  the  Empire,  of  the  work 
that  is  to  be  done  to  make  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Empire.  W^ith  mil- 
lions already  in  his  possession,  he  turned 
his  back  upon  his  plans  for  financial  con- 
quests and  enlisted  under  Mr.  Balfour. 

A  woman  novelist  would  say  that  this 
was  the  "tragedy"  of  Sir  Maxwell  Aitken, 
that  with  all  the  things  he  has  done  and 
all  the  things  he  has  accompli.^hed  for 
himself,  he  is  not  satisfied.  Of  course,  he 
is  not  satisfied!  W^ould  any  man.  worthy 
of  the  name,  be  content  to  have  finished 
the  game  at  quarter-time?  His  has  been 
a  curious  adventure  Avith  life.  He  set  out 
twelve  years  ago  to  conquer  something 
that  any  man  might  have  thought  was 
worth  conquering.  The  world  of  finance 
was  the  world  he  had  learned  to  know. 
The  citadel,  wherein  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Legions  were  ensconced,  lay  before  him 
like  a  walled  city,  bristling  with  pride, 
ponderous,  looking  down  on  him  with 
grey  indifference.  The  years — scarcely 
eight  of  them — leapt  from  the  Future  into 
the  Past,  over  his  head,  and  left  him — 
standing  within  the  walled  city,  a  young 
caliph. 

That  there  were  still  greater  caliphs  he 
knew:  Sir  William  Mackenzie  and  Sir 
T)onald  ^lann  were  still  hi^  seniors:  but  he 
had  attained  that  height  where  the  Eco- 
Mnv->ic  Machine  became  his  servant,   in- 
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stead  of  his  master;  where  a  dollar  be- 
came, instead  of  the  comptroller  of  his 
commissary  department,  his  messenger, 
his  minion.  Then  he  left  that  arena  and 
went  out  with  Kipling  and  Bonar  Law  to 
conquer  the  new  one  of  which  they  paint- 
ed pictures, 

It  is  an  old  story  no^  how  Sir  Maxwell 
went  into  the  election  last  December  and 
how,  although  the  seat  was  rated  as  a  dif- 
ficult one  for  a  Unionist  to  win,  he  won 
it  by  a  substantial  majority.  At  that  time 
the  great  London  dailies  devoted  great 
space  to  his  campaign.  He  was  discussed 
pro  and  con  by  all  the  papers.  Bonar  Law, 
in  an  election  address,  described  Aitken  as 
"the  most  capable  young  man  I  know." 
The  Toronto  Globe,  having  made  sure  just 
who  he  w^as,  contributed  a  fatherly  edi- 
torial in  which  it  admonished  him  to  be 
cH  successful  in  his  new  line  of  life  as  '>n 
his  old,  the  penalty,  it  hinted,  being  great- 
er obscurity  than  if  he  had  been  only  an 
ordinary  man  and  failed.  But  Max 
Aitken  was  in  no  po.sition  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  the  people  who  had  ignored  hirn 
before  he  went  to  England,  and  who  were 
compelled  to  recognize  him  after  the  peo- 
ple of  England  had  "discovered"  h's  abili- 
ties. He  retired  to  his  new  home  in  Eng- 
land, a  sick  man.  There  followed  a  time 
when  he  was  scarcely  expected  to  recover, 
so  much  strength  had  he  expended  m  his 
first  political  battle.    But  he  had  won  it. 

The  question  is:  How  much  ability  hns 
Sir  Maxwell  Aitken?  And  what  kind  of 
ability  is  it?  If  one  could  answer  these 
with  certainty,  then  one  might  be  able  to 
^,uess  how  far  Sir  Maxwell  will  travel  in 
the  new  sphere  which  he  has  choson.  The 
attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  him 
in  connection  with  his  career  in  Camida, 
and  the  things  which  have  been  insinuated 
against  his  knighthood,  have  little  bear- 
ing upon  the  case.  It  is  well  known  in 
financial  circles  that  a  certain  '"'fji.itor 
who  opened  the  attack  on  the  Canadian 
Cement  Company  had  a  personal  r  'a-on 
fur  his  move  against  Sir  Maxwell.  It  is 
known  that  Sir  Maxwell  succeeded  in  pur- 
cha.'sinp;  control  in  a  companv  whicli  the 
older  financier  tried  to  keep  him  out  of; 
:t  is  known  that  there  has  been  a  gnidae 
of  long  standing.  As  for  the  knig.'ithood, 
it  is  well  to  recall  the  story  of  a  certain 
very  prominent  Canadian,  and  one  who 
had  rendered  his  country  invaluable  ser- 


vice, who,  when  certain  friendly  authori- 
ties offered  him  a  knighthood,  said: 
"Knighthood!  Don't  you  think  I  want  to 
have  one  friend  left  in  Canada?  Why, 
man,  if  they  knighted  me  there'd  be  jeal- 
ousy all  over  the  country,  just  ai  there 
is  w^hen  anybody  is  knighted.  They  would 
say  that  he  bought  it,  that  he  stole  i:,  tha*- 
he  connived  and  schemed  to  get  it.  NO; 
thank  you !    I'll  have  no  knighthood." 

What  was  true  in  those  earlier  Cauadi;;n 
days  is  quite  true  now\  The  pubii3  press 
111  Canada  has  learned  to  be  graceful  to 
new  knights  and  baronets  in  Canada  but 
when  Sir  Maxwell  Aitken  was  honored  he 
was  far  enough  away,  and  little  enougli 
known  in  Canada,  to  endure  criticism. 
Some  few  papers  wanted  to  know  why  cer- 
tain other  Canadians  had  not  been  hon- 
ored in  Sir  Maxwell's  place,  forgetting  that 
the  honor  was  not  given  to  Sir  Maxwell 
as  to  a  Canadian,  but  as  to  a  valued  citi- 
zen of  the  British  Empire,  living  in  Eng- 
land. His  ability  as  a  man  of  busine^-s 
has  not  been  proven  to  be  any  less  by  the 
attacks  upon  him.  His  knighthood  was 
undoubtedly  a  recognition  not  only  ot  Jiis 
own  worth  as  a  citizen  of  England,  but  of 
the  high  family  with  which  Sir  Maxwell 
IS  connected. 

Now,  these  are  some  of  his  qualities,  as 
one  might  read  them  in  looking  over  the 
facts  of  his  career  and  in  meeting  him. 
He  has  ambition,  determination,  tenacity 
of  purpose,  keenness  of  insight,  alertness, 
quickness  of  decision,  and  quickness  in 
action.  He  works  very  hard.  He  rises 
early  and  goes  through  his  mail.  He  sees 
business  callers  and  gives  business  direc- 
tions, during  the  day.  In  the  evening  he 
enjoys  the  same  relaxations  as  other  men, 
but  when  they  have  gone  to  bed,  when  the 
lights  down.stairs  have  been  put  out.  Sir 
Maxwell  lies  in  bed  and  reads  into  the 
early  hours  of  the  next  day.  He  reads 
quickly  and  digests  the  information.  He 
is  one  of  the  best-informed  men  of  the 
day. 

"What  is  your  theory  of  the  Empire?" 
we  asked.     "What  do  you  stand  for?" 

"I  stand,"  he  .«aid,  "for  a  greater  Em- 
pire, as  closely  knitted  together  as  the  Ger- 
man States." 

Then  came  reciprocity,  which  is  another 
matter. 

Sir  Max  Aitken  has  a  great  deal  of  the 
primitive  man  about  him.     Perhaps  this 
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is  why  Kipling  is  said  to  admire  him  so. 
Perhaps  it  will  help  him  in  politics;  per- 
haps not.  In  his  instinct  for  retaliation 
he  is  like  a  boy.  If  he  is  hurt  a  little,  he 
will  say  nothing ;  if  he  is  hurt  t-o  the  quick 
his  impulse  is  to  strike  straight  back,  with- 
out a  cry,  without  warning — but  to  Strike ! 
He  is  a  man  with  the  highest  moral  sen- 
sitiveness, but  I  would  guess  him  to  be 
ruthless  in  the  heat  of  the  game.  He  would 
not  willingly  hurt  anyone,  but  when  he 
is  running  he  sees  nothing  but  the  goal. 
He  bends  all  his  energies  toward  it.  He 
has  an  appetite  for  work  and  an  instinct 
for  success.  These  qualities  have  probably 
assisted  him  in  his  career  as  a  financier. 

Finance,  however,  is  a  primitive  game, 
calling  out  the  primitive  instincts.  Poli- 
tics is  less  a  matter  of  *'I  will.'*  Politics 
is  more  .subtle.  Although  a  statesman  may 
i>e  self-seeking  and  an  opportunist,  he 
must  di-sguL^e  it.    He  cannot  succeed  mere- 


ly by  overcoming  his  enemies,  he  must 
make  his  enemies  overcome  themselves  so 
that  their  defeat  looks,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  more  like  the  hand  of  Providence 
than  the  hand  of  a  political  general.  Sir 
Maxwell  Aitken  may  possess  these  subtler 
qualities.  At  all  events,  he  has  the  wit  to 
find  out  for  himeslf  the  rules  of  the  new 
Game  and  adapt  himself  to  them,  rather 
than  force  the  new  Game  with  old 
methods. 

He  stands  with  three  courses  before 
him:  If  he  leaves  politics  in  time  he  has 
yet  the  key  to  the  financial ;  if  he  remains 
in  politics  he  may  succeed,  he  may  become 
a  great  name  throughout  the  whole  Em- 
pire: or  he  may  become  only  one  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  England — an  hon- 
orable enough  post,  but  in  Max  Aitken 's 
place  it  would  be  tragedy,  and  time  for 
.someone  to  write  another  psycological 
novel. 


IN    SUNSHINE 

Sunshine  is  the  land  where  blossoms  blow, 
Nodding  their  graceful  bonnets  to  and  fro; 
Where  buttercups  and  sweet  white  dasies  grow, 

Slender  and  green. 
Sunshine  is  the  land  where  butterflies, 
Tiirough  the  scented  gardens,  dip  and  ri.«e, 
And  o'er  the  .«treamlet  flutter,  as  it  lies 

In  the  silver  sheen. 
Sunshine  is  the  land  where  smiles  are  sown, 
WTiere  thoughts  of  kindness  and  sweet  words  are 

grown ; 
When,  by  the  gardener  down  the  buds  are  mown, 

They  fly  away. 
To  comfort  those  who  are  within  the  shade. 
The  gloomy  shadows  that  misfortune  made. 
Where  hide  the  ^^olets,  timid  and  afraid. 

Of  its  face  grey. 
Simshine  is  the  land  of  light  and  song. 
Where  birds  from  other  coimtries  gaily  throng. 
And  play  among  the  branches  all  day  long 

The  world  of  nests. 
Sunshine  is  the  land  where  breezes  meet 
The  wanderer,  who  finds  that  place  so  sweet. 
And  with  a  soothing  whisper  gladly  greet 

Him,  as  he  rests. 

— Margaret  Osborne. 


For  Pity's  Sake 


By 


Mary  Stuart  Boyd 


HIS    name   was   Claniour— Cyril   Cla- 
mour—  and  he  was  a  Man. 

If  Mr.  Clamour  was  specially 
proud  of  anything,  it  was  of  being  a  man. 
In  his  secret  soul  he  spelled  the  word  with 
a  capital  letter.  Yet  it  may  be  confessed 
that,  judged  by  masculine  standpoints,  he 
fell  short.  His  morals  were  irreproach- 
able, his  ideas  admirably  stereotyped,  his 
manners  beautiful.  Had  Nature  so  de- 
creed it,  Mr.  Clamour  would  have  made 
an  excellently  conventional  British  ma- 
tron. As  matters  were  he  proved  but  the 
shadow  of  a  man. 

Mr.  Clamour,  who  was  blessed  with  a 
competency,  was  an  orphan.  His  only 
surviving  relation  was  an  aunt  in  Edin- 
burgh, from  whom,  with  but  small  rea- 
son, he  flattered  himself  he  had  expecta- 
tions. Towards  her  his  behavior  was 
painstakingly  and,  to  the  recipient  of  his 
nepotic  attentions,  provokingly  dutiful. 
Every  Tuesday  he  dispatched  a  pictorial 
post  card  calculated  to  keep  alight  her  in- 
terest in  the  sender.  And  once  a  year  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  her  shrine,  when 
what  she  called  his  "pernickitty"  ways 
nearly  drove  the  good  lady  distracted.  A 
certain  amount  of  awe — as  of  one  who  hefd 
the  powers  of  good  and  of  evil — ^tem- 
pered Mr.  Clamour's  regard  for  his  rela- 
tive. Once  in  a  moment  of  extreme  dar- 
ing he  referred  to  her  as  "my  fat  aunt," 
^md  for  weeks  after  suffered  spasms  of 
nervous  apprehension  lest  the  carelessly- 
spoken — but  quite  accurate — description 
.-hould  by  some  mischance  reach  her  ears. 

Pending  her  demise,  his  annual  income 
of  two  hundred  pounds  supplied  enough 
for  a  placid  and  even  modestly-luxurious 
existence.  Half  of  the  sum  secured  him 
board  and    lodging    in    the    most  select 


boarding-house  in  Budcombe.  Mr.  Cla- 
mour did  not  smoke,  he  had  no  head  for 
liquor,  and  the  social  life  of  the  little 
south-coast  town  made  no  severe  demands 
on  the  pockets  of  a  bachelor;  so  the  re- 
maining hundred  amply  sufficed  for  dress, 
travel  and  amusements. 

At  8.45  on  this  brilliant  summer  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Clamour  was  confronted  by  the 
first  serious  mental  effort  of  his  day — that 
of  choosing  a  suitable  neck-tie.  His  ways 
were  all  orderly.  The  left-hand  top  draw- 
er of  his  duchesse  toilet-table  held  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  and  that  on  the  right,  col- 
lars— the  middle  division  being  devoted 
to  ties. 

The  drawer  opened,  they  lay  before  him 
in  delicate  shades  of  the  newest  colors — 
purples,  greens,  blues,  browns.  Having 
mentally  reviewed  the  events  of  the  com- 
ing day,  Mr.  Clamour  selected  a  tie  of 
knitted  silk  in  a  shade  of  tahac  brown  that 
V70uld  accord  perfectly  with  the  suit  of 
summer  tweeds  he  wore.  Then,  having 
slipped  on  his  coat,  and  given  a  final 
twist  to  the  waxed  ends  of  his  slender 
moustache,  he  descended  to  breakfast. 

Mrs.  Durrant,  the  landlady,  who  was 
already  seated  behind  the  tea  and  coffee 
urns,  purred  pleasantly  at  his  approach. 
Mr.  Clamour  was  the  prize  boarder — I  beg 
both  their  pardons — 'paying  guest  of  her 
establishment.  A  three  years'  residence 
had  made  Mr.  Claniour  a  person  to  be 
considered  at  ''Mon  Repos,"  as  the  double- 
fronted  villa  at  the  east  end  of  the  esplan- 
ade at  Budcombe  was  named.  His  room 
was  the  large  one  with  the  sea-view,  and 
his  likes  and  dislikes  influenced  the  menus 
more  frequently  than  the  other  guests 
realized.  The  minor  creature  comforLs 
which  his  body  craved — the  hot- water  bag. 
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the  early-morning  cup  of  tea — were  never 
forgotten. 

In  strict  justice  to  Mr.  Clamour,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  he  never  failed  to 
confer  upon  his  hostess  those  little  cour- 
tesies for  which  men  of  more  active  lives 
rarely  have  leisure.  At  Christmas  he  in- 
variably supplemented  the  joint-offering 
of  Mrs.  Durrani's  guests  with  an  elaborate 
Christmas  card,  designed  and  carried  out 
in  water-color  and  gold  paint  by  himself. 
And  on  her  most  recent  birthday  his  floral 
tribute  had  been  accompanied  by  a  lauda- 
tory poem  of  his  own  composition. 

Mr.  Clamour's  correspondence  was  rare- 
ly of  an  important  character.  This  morn- 
ing a  solitary  pamphlet  lay  by  his  plate 
awaiting  his  attention.  Picking  it  up,  he 
opened  it  with  interest. 

^'This  is  a  catalogue  of  the  sale  that's 
to  be  held  at  the  Manor  House.  I  wTote 
to  the  auctioneer  for  it,"  he  remarked  to 
the  company  in  general. 

''Sure,  an'  you're  not  thinking  of  furn- 
ishing, are  ye?"  Mrs.  Moreen,  a  genial 
Irish  lady,  rallied  him.  "It's  the  nice, 
kind  husband  yourself'U  make." 

''Fie!  fie!  You  naughty  lady.  I  really 
am  surprised  at  you!"  said  Mr.  Clamour, 
wriggling  delightfully  as  he  shook  a  re- 
proving finger.  "When  you  know  what  a 
confirmed  old  bachelor  I  am.  No,  speak- 
ing seriously,  I  saw  that  the  conservatory 
plants  were  to  be  sold,  and  I  thought  a 
lady  friend  might  like  to  know  the  par- 
ticulars. She's  frightfully  interested  in 
gardening." 

"Then  it's  not  marryin'  you're  thinkin' 
of?  Well,  you  bachelors  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves.  Great  strong  fel- 
lows like  you,  leaving  us  poor,  weak  wo- 
men to  protect  ourselves!" 

Highly  gratified,  Mr.  Clamour  protested 
coyly.  The  insidious  flattery  of  Mrs. 
Moreen's  badinage  gave  him  a  wholly  de- 
lightful feeling  of  self-importance.  For- 
getting— if  he  had  ever  discerned,  which 
IS  doubtful — that  he  w^as  undersized  and 
not  particularly  robust,  he  glowed  to  know 
himself  a  lord  of  creation. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  added  inches  that, 
breakfast  over,  he  put  on  a  straw  hat  whose 
multi-hued  ribbon  gave  a  decided  sugges- 
tion of  millinery,  and  taking  his  gloves 
and  carefully-foiled  umbrella,  went  out  in 
pursuit  of  his  regular  morning  exercise. 


The  expedition  began  with  a  visit  to  the 
Club,  where  he  glanced  at  the  newspapers, 
and  gossiped  with  other  congenial  idlers; 
and  ended  with  a  constitutional  along  the 
miniature  esplanade  before  returning  to 
"Mon  Repos"  to  luncheon. 

A  period  of  what  Mr.  Clamour  referred 
to  in  conversation  as  "quiet  reflection"  in- 
variably followed  the  mid-day  meal.  Re- 
turning to  his  room,  he  exchanged  his 
walking  shoes  for  bedroom  slippers  of  pink 
quilted  silk,  and  seating  himself  in  a 
s(.ftly-cushioned  easy-chair,  drifted  gently 
into  slumber  before  he  had  read  more 
than  half-a-dozen  lines  of  the  book  he 
lie  Id ;  to  awaken  an  hour  later  with  a  sen- 
sation of  profound  amazement  at  the  un- 
expected somnolence  that  had  overtaken 
him. 

Having  consulted  his  engagement-book 
p.nd  learned — what  he  knew  without  look- 
ing— that  no  afternoon  "At-homes"  or 
croquet  party  claimed  his  attendance,  he 
decided  to  call  upon  Miss  Fillans,  the  lady 
on  whose  behalf  he  had  procured  the  sale 
catalogue. 

As  Mr.  Clamour,  stepping  delicately  in 
patent  leather  shoes  and  purple  socks 
adorned  with  a  self-colored  clock,  mount- 
ed the  slope  leading  to  her  house,  a  cheery 
voice  from  behind  hailed  him.  Turning, 
he  found  Miss  Fillans  overtaking  him. 
She  was  a  tall,  energetic-looking  woman. 
A  plain  cloth  hat  shaded  the  grey  eyes 
that  were  the  one  fine  feature  of  her  sen- 
sible face.  Her  tweed  skirt  was  cut  con- 
veniently short,  and  she  carried  a  stout 
rtick. 

"Were  you  on  your  way  to  call  on  me?" 
phe  asked.  "That's  right!  I'm  glad  we 
didn't  miss  each  other.  I've  just  been 
down  to  the  postoffice.  Did  you  come  up 
High  Street?  You  must  have  passed  while 
I  was  inside.     Here  we  are.    Come  in." 

They  had  entered  by  the  rustic  gate, 
and  were  walking  up  under  the  pergola 
over  which  the  Dorothy  Perkins  roses 
were  rioting  in  profusion,  before  Mr.  Cla- 
mour recovered  the  breath  of  which  the 
steep  ascent  had  robbed  him.  And  they 
had  reached  the  jasmine-covered  porch 
before  he  was  ready  to  utter  the  succes- 
sion of  platitudes  that  were  his  idea  of 
polite  conversation. 

"How  nice!"  (Mr.  Clamour  had  a  fav- 
orite adjective  and  a  favorite  adverb,  and 
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worked  them  hard).  ''How  frightfully 
nice  of  you  to  be  at  home,  and  on  such  a 
.sweet  day!" 

"Nice?  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  retorted  Miss 
Fillans  briskly.  "You're  pretty  certain 
to  find  mo  at  home  at  this  time  of  year. 
In  the  cold,  wet  months,  when  gardening 
is  an  impossibility,  I  pay  all  my  duty 
calls;  then,  when  the  bright  weather 
comes,  I've  earned  my  leisure  and  am  free 
to   enjoy  my  garden." 

"I  brought  you  this  catalogue  of  the 
Manor  House  sale.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  I 
v/rote  to  the  auctioneer  for  it.  I  thought 
it  might  interest  you.  They  had  some 
frightfully  nice  things  in  the  conserva- 
tories, and  I  saw  that  the  executors  were 
selling  off  the  pot  plants." 

Miss  Fillans  nodded  appreciatively. 

"That  was  really  very  thoughtful  of 
you.  I'm  glad  to  have  it.  You'll  stay  to 
lea?" 

"Oh,  it's  really  too  good  of  you.  I  know 
T  really  shouldn't — " 

"No,  I  won't  take  a  denial.  You,  sure- 
ly, can't  refuse  to  take  pity  on  my  lone- 
liness?" 

"But  it's  really  frightfully  kind  of  you," 
Mr.  Clamour  continued  protesting,  even 
when  a  cup  of  tea,  weakened  and  sweet- 
ened to  his  taste,  was  on  a  small  table  at  his 
elbow,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  selecting 
his  first  piece  of  buttered  tea-cake. 

The  meal  in  the  wide,  flower-scented 
sitting-room  was  a  pleasant  one.  Both  Miss 
Fillans  and  her  guest  enjoyed  it,  though 
he  took  his  tea  weak  to  puerility,  and  ac- 
cepted plum-cake,  protesting  that  he  knew 
he  would  regret  it ;  while  his  hostess  drank 
three  cups  of  strong  tea,  and  revealed  the 
healthy  appetite  of  one  who  leads  an  out- 
of-door  life. 

Miss  Fillans  was  a  woman  of  wide  sym- 
pathies, and  of  a  generous  nature.  Lesser 
minds  always  called  forth  her  compas- 
sion. She  led  her  visitor  to  prattle  of 
himself,  expressed — and  felt — an  interest 
when  he  related  the  stereotyped  routine  of 
his  days,  and  listened  attentively  to  his 
criticism  of  the  novel  he  had  just  read: 
a  work  which  he  considered  "frightfully 
effecting,"  and  which  he  confessed  had 
made  him  feel  "quite  weepy." 

When  tea  was  over,  she  showed  him 
round  the  acre  of  ground  whose  boundary 
Enclosed  the  leading  interest  of  her  spin- 
ster life,  and  introduced  him  to  the  shel- 


tered patch  at  the  sunny  end  of  the  kit- 
chen garden,  where,  with  the  aid  of  a  row 
of  frames,  a  score  or  two  of  bell-glasses 
and  sundry  lengths  of  rye  matting,  she 
was  experimenting  in  the  French  system 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  for  her  own 
use. 

Mr.  Clamour's  knowledge  of  horticul- 
ture was  nil,  and  his  vocabulary  was  limit- 
ed; but  after  having  listened  attentively 
to  her  description  of  the  "intensive" 
method  of  cultivation,  he  declared  that  the 
cantaloup  melons  looked  frightfully  nice, 
and  that  the  idea  of  having  fresh-cut  salad 
ail  winter  struck  him  as  being  frightfully 
clever.  And  as  even  unintelligent  appre- 
ciation of  our  hobbies  is  gratifying,  Miss 
Fillans  was  not  ill-pleased  with  her  visi- 
tor. 

When  he  left,  she  accompanied  him  to 
the  gate,  and  sped  their  parting  with  a 
cordial  invitation  to  dinner  on  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  when  she  was  entertaining 
a  few  friends. 

"He  is  a  well-intentioned  little  soul," 
she  thought,  as,  taking  up  the  sale  cata- 
logue, she  settled  herself  in  her  special 
cosy  chair  for  a  quiet  read;  "but  Heavens! 
what  an  empty  life  to  lead!" 

On  the  way  homewards  Clamour,  high- 
ly pleased  by  his  reception,  found  himself 
thinking  sympathetically  of  Miss  Fillans. 
How  graciously  she  had  welcomed  him ! 
And  then  her  prompt  invitation  to  dinner 
— how  flattering  her  expressed  desire  for 
his  speedy  return! 

Dinner  invitations  were  rare  in  Bud- 
combe,  which  was  lavish  in  afternoon-teas. 
He  knew  he  would  enjoy  the  party,  though 
it  meant  braving  the  night  air.  He  had 
not  thought  of  that  when  he  accepted  the 
invitation.  He  would  much  rather  it  had 
been  for  luncheon,  although  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in  having 
his  fellow-boarders  see  him  go  forth  ar- 
rayed for  a  banquet  to  which  they  had 
not  been  invited.  Still,  it  w^ould  not  do 
to  disappoint  Miss  Fillans.  It  was  his 
duty  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  male  so- 
ciety. He  would  dodge  the  night  air  by 
engaging  the  Angel  Hotel  fly  to  fetch 
him. 

As  he  tripped  lightly  downhill,  feeling 
at  peace  with  all  his  world,  the  banter  of 
the  lively  Irish  widow,  Mrs.  Moreen,  oc- 
curred disquietingly  to  him.  And  the 
thought  of  the  enormous  number  of  un- 
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Drawn  by  J.  H.  Thorpk 
Mr.  Clamour  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  couch,    desperately    clutching    his   bouquet." 
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married  women  in  Britain  rushed  in  upon 
his  complacency  with  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  unfulfilled  obligation. 

Mr.  Clamour  shared  the  prevalent  mas- 
culine delusion  that  the  women  who  re- 
main unwed  are  those  who  have  lacked 
the  opportunity  of  changing  their  state. 
And  it  pained  him  to  think  of  all  these 
poor  unhappy  females  living  their  incom- 
plete lives  because  no  man  had  found  them 
aHractive.  It  was  with  keen  self-reproach 
that  he  realized  that  he,  a  Man,  had  failed 
in  his  duty  towards  the  weaker  sex. 

As  he  pondered  the  matter  his  torpid 
spirit  of  chivalry  sprang  into  more  virile 
existence,  and  he  resolved  to  remove  the 
offence  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  and  to 
lose  no  time  in  proving  himself  worthy  his 
birth.  Here  was  a  single  woman,  leading 
a  lonely  life.  He  had  always  admired 
Miss  Fillans.  He  would  rescue  her  from 
her  forlorn  condition  by  making  her  his 
wife,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Clamour,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  knowledge  of  Miss  Fil- 
lans' independent  circumstances  did  not 
unduly  influence  his  choice.  Naturally,  he 
fully  realized  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  offer  his  hand  to  one  whose 
income  did  not  at  least  equal  his  own, 
which,  while  amply  sufficient  for  his  own 
wants,  left  no  margin  for  indulgence  in 
excessive  acts  of  charity,  such  as,  in  his 
estimation,  the  espousal  of  a  penniless 
bride  would  have  been. 

The  sudden  prospect  of  so  sweeping  a 
change  in  his  manner  of  life  was  too  ex- 
cHmg  for  one  of  Mr.  Clamour's  meagre 
physique.  He  ate  little  dinner,  though 
there  was  roast  duckling,  and  Mrs.  Dur- 
rant  had  provided  his  favorite  steamed 
Fpricot  pudding. 

Having  retired  early,  he  lay  long  awake, 
rallying  his  faltering  courage  by  recalling 
all  the  occasions  on  which  Miss  Fillans 
might  be  said  to  have  given  him  encour- 
agement. Even  that  day  she  had  said 
pointedly  that  any  afternoon  he  would  be 
certain  to  find  her  at  home.  What  could 
that  mean  but  that  she  would  stay  at 
home  on  the  chance  of  his  calling?  Poor 
Miss  Fillans!  It  almost  made  him  sad  to 
think  that  up  till  now  she  had  been  forced 
to  exist  without  the  support  of  a  Man's 
superior  judgment. 


It  was  with  sincere  admiration  for  his 
own  heroism  that,  just  as  the  night-light 
flickered  out,  Mr.  Clamour  fell  asleep  on 
the  resolution  to  sacrifice  himself,  and 
rescue  Miss  Fallins  from  the  chill  atmos- 
phere of  spinsterhood. 

The  morning  proved  wet — unpleasantly 
so ;  but  Mr.  Clamour,  having  braced  him- 
self to  the  commission  of  a  magnanimous 
act,  dared  not  risk  delay.  Finding  that 
the  weather  showed  no  sign  of  clearing,  he 
fcnt  for  the  "Angel"  fly,  and  drove  off, 
pausing  on  the  way  to  purchase  a  bunch 
of  white  flowers  and  several  yards  of  white 
S£'tin  ribbon,  which  with  femininely  deft 
fingers  he  tied  in  a  graceful  bow  about 
the  .stems. 

When  the  news  of  his  arrival  reached 
her,  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  clad  in  a 
sou'-wester,  an  old  waterproof  coat  and 
thick-soled  boots,  was  in  her  French  gar- 
den examining  her  traps  of  orange-skins 
and  cabbage-leaves  for  the  slugs  that 
threatened  to  devastate  her  seedling  plants. 

"Bother  the  creature !"  she  thought,  re- 
luctantly abandoning  the  quest.  "He  was 
here  yesterday,  and  he's  coming  on  Thurs- 
day. What's  brought  him  back  to-day? 
Well — I  can't  be  rude  to  anybody  in  my 
own  house.  So  I  suppose  I  must  go  in 
and  be  'frightfully  nice'  to  him!" 

Mr.  Clamour,  in  something  like  a  panic 
now  that  the  moment  of  his  declaration 
had  come,  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  couch 
desperately  clutching  his  bouquet.  The 
consciousness  that,  owdng  to  the  moisture 
of  the  air,  one  end  of  his  slender  mous- 
tache had  lost  its  stiffness  and  limply 
drooped,  added  to  his  secret  perturbation. 

"Well,  Mr.  Clamour!  I  thought  you 
were  afraid  of  the  damp?  What's  brought 
vou  out  on  such  a  wet  morning?"  Miss 
Fillans  asked  genially.  Then,  struck  by 
a  comical  suggestion  of  a  belated  wedding- 
guest  in  his  appearance,  she  added:  "Are 
you  on  your  way  from  a  wedding?" 

The  chance  question  supplied  the  open- 
ing her  intending  suitor  lacked. 

"No — not  a  wedding.  Not  to-day,  that 
is,  but  perhaps — .shortly.  I  came — I  know 
it's  frightfully  bold  of  me — but  I  came — 
indeed,  I  may  say  I  came  especially — to 
ask  if  you  would  marry  me?" 

For  a  moment  Miss  Fillans  believed  her 
visitor'to  be  indulging  in  a  sorry  attempt 
at  a  jest;  then  his  obvious  discomfiture 
proclaimed   his  serious  intention. 
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"Tush!  man;  don't  be  silly,"  she  said 
good-humoredly.  "Whatever  put  such  a 
ridiculous  notion  into  your  head?" 

"You  did!"  Mr.  Clamour  protested.  No 
male  being  can  endure  to  be  flouted  with- 
out oft'ering  instant  justification.  "You 
have  always  been  so  frightfully  nice  to 
me.  And  you  invited  me  to  dinner  on 
Thursday.  And  yesterday  you  told  me 
you'd  be  at  home  any  afternoon  I  called. 
And — and  I  thought  you'd  be  happier  if 
you  had  a  man  to  take  care  of  you!" 

Sitting  down — wet  waterproof  and  all 
— on  a  satin-covered  chair  Miss  Fillans 
laughed  outright. 

"Well!  To  think  of  that,"  she  gasped. 
"And  so  you  were  sorry  for  me?  And 
you  thought  I  was  trying  to  allure  you. 
\Vhy,  don't  you  understand  that  I  wel- 
comed you  here  simply  because  I  felt  sorry 
for  you,  because  you  seemed  to  have  such 
an  empty,  aimless  existence.  And  so  you 
want  to  take  pity  on  my  forlorn  condition  ? 
Bless  your  heart!  Can  a  man  not  realize 
that  an  unmarried  woman  may  show  him 
a  little  hospitality  without  pining  to  marry 
him?  I  don't  want  to  marry  you — or  any 
other  man,  for  that  matter.  Can't  you 
understand  that  I  might  have  been  mar- 
ried over  and  over  again  if  I  had  liked?" 

There  was  something  so  definite  in  Miss 
Fillans'  tone,  such  an  air  of  finality  in  her 
manner  of  rising  to  her  feet,  that  Clamour, 
as  though  drawn  by  invisible  cords,  rose 
too.     He   found   it  impossible  to   realize 


that  within  so  few  minutes  of  his  entering 
the  house  his  future  had  been  decided. 

"Then  is  that  all  you  can  say?"  he 
faltered.  Now^  that  he  knew  Miss  Fillans' 
point  of  view,  his  mental  attitude  had 
completely  changed.  He  no  longer  thought 
of  himself  as  the  benefactor.  "Will  it  be 
any  use  for  me  to  hope?"  "Not  a  scrap 
of  use." 

;Miss  Fillans  had  spoken  decisively,  but 
as  from  the  drawing-room  window  she 
watched  her  rejected  suitor — still  clinging 
to  the  festive-looking  bouquet  that  he  had 
lacked  the  courage  to  present — pass  out 
through  the  rain  to  the  fly  that  was  provi- 
dentially waiting,  a  swift  compassion 
smote  her,  ousting  any  feeling  of  resent- 
ment that  might  have  lingered.  Running 
out,  she  reached  the  gate  just  as  the  cab 
moved  cumbrously  off. 

"Wait  a  moment!"  she  cried. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  Mr.  Clamour's 
woe-begone  face  appeared  at  the  window 
he  was  preparing  to  pull  up. 

"I  only  wanted  to  say  that  we'll  agree 
to  forget  this  foolishness — won't  we?"  she 
asked  kindly.  "That's  right.  And  I'll 
expect  you  to  dinner  at  eight  on  Thursday, 
all  the  same,  remember." 

"To  want  to  marry  me — the  idea!  Did 
mortal  ever  know  anything  so  absurd?" 
she  thought  as  she  resumed  the  interrupt- 
ed slug-hunt.  "And  yet,  I  must  confess 
1  don't  dislike  the  creature!" 


LIFE    IS    TOO    SHORT 

Life  is  too  short  that  we  should  walk  apart. 
Who've  walked  together  o'er  familiar  ways. 
I  cannot  still  your  masic  in  my  heart — 
I  cannot  banish  dear,  remembered  days! 
Life  is  too  short  that  we  should  waste  our  hours 
In  silent  grieving,  striving  to  be  brave, — 
In  piling  high,  wdth  sadly  faded  flowers 
The  place  within  our  hearts  we  call  a  grave. 
Dreams  never  die,  but  grow  in  soul-like  beauty. 
Awaiting  just  some  tender,  touching  hand. 
Then  mock  them  not  by  chanting  of  our  duty — 
Our  duty  this — to  love,  and  understand! 

— Amy  E.  Campbell. 


The  Eye  of  the  House 


By 


Hamilton  Adams 


HOW  important  a  part  windows  play 
ill  human  life  is  evident  from  the 
constant  references  to  it  to  be  found 
in  the  literatures  of  all  ages.  It  was  from  a 
window  in  the  ark  that  Noah  sent  forth 
the  raven  and  the  dove  and  his  family 
beheld  the  waters  recede  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  was  from  a  window  in  the 
palace  in  Samaria  that  Queen  Jezabel  was 
thrown  to  the  dogs.  From  a  window  over- 
hanging the  wall  of  Damascus,  St.  Paul 
was  lowered  in  a  basket  and  escaped  from 
his  enemies.  Visitors  to  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh  are  shown  the  little  window 
from  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  smug- 
gled the  infant  Prince  James,  so  that  he 
might  be  taken  to  Stirling  for  baptism. 
Through  a  casement  window  Juliet  con- 
versed with  her  Romeo.  Such  examples 
might  be  multiplied  to  an  almost  limit- 
less extent. 


The  literature  of  romance  presents  usu- 
ally as  its  most  thrilling  episode  the  escape 
of  the  imprisoned  fair  one  by  means  of 
a  rope  ladder  attached  to  the  sill  of  her 
chamber  window  by  the  hand  of  some 
ardent  lover.  The  literature  of  tragedy 
loves  to  deal  with  turret  chambers  into 
which  the  light  filters  through  narrow 
windows  pierced  through  the  thickness  of 
masonry  or  else  to  dwell  on  the  horrors 
of  dungeons,  emphasizing  their  blackness 
and  desolation  by  invariably  explaining 
that  they  have  no  windows.  History  re- 
cords horrid  death  scenes  where  the  vic- 
tims of  the  block  step  to  the  scaffold 
through  palace  windows.  Science  prea- 
ches the  gospel  of  the  open  casement,  if 
humanity  is  to  escape  disease  and  un- 
timely dissolution. 

It  is  a  poetic  fancy  that  has  long  been 
cherished  to  liken  a  window  to  the  human 
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eye.  To  the  inhabitants  of  a  house  it 
fulfills  in  a  degree  the  functions  of  an 
eye,  admitting  Hght  and  enabling  one  and 
all  to  look  forth  upon  the  outride  world. 
To  those  in  the  street  it  provides  some 
notion,  vague  it  may  often  be,  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  house  and  those  who  dwell 
within  its  walls.  That  this  is  no  idle 
fancy  can  easily  be  proved  by  recalling 
mentally,  or  visiting,  certain  streets  or 
neighborhoods  and  there  pausing  to  con- 
sider the  influence  exerted  by  the  diflfer- 
ent  houses.  Where  there  are  long  rows 
of  windows  staring  vacantly  out  on  the 


to  be  attributed  to  the  variety  and  indi- 
viduality of  the  windows.  Perhaps  more 
than  anything  else  the  windows  contri- 
bute to  the  general  impression  of  novelty 
and  charm.  A  little  of  the  character  of 
the  people  of  the  country  peeps  through 
their  panes.  They  reflect  tlie  soul  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  almost  redundant  to 
say  that  the  windows  of  a  Japanese  hoiLse 
are  Japanese  or  the  casements  of  a  Vene- 
tian palace  are  Venteian, — the  two  mean 
so  much  the  same.  But  the  r*hararter- 
istics  of  the  people  are  refle«  ted  in  the 
way  they  look  out  on  the  world. 


"Furnish    Your   House   With   Sunbeams." 


Street,  even  if  the  architecture  of  the 
building  is  attractive,  a  certain  degree 
of  gloom  settles  on  the  mind ;  but  when  the 
windows  are  varied  in  shape  and  style, 
there  is  relief  and  consequent  pleasure  in 
their  contemplation.  A  bright  and  spark- 
ling eye  attracts;  a  dull  and  morose  eye 
repels,  and  this  is  quite  as  true  of  the 
windows  of  a  house  as  it  is  of  the  more 
wonderful  windows  of  the  soul. 

In  visiting  a  foreign  land,  where  the 
styles  of  houses  are  so  markedly  different 
from  those  at  home,  much  of  the  deUght 
they   engender  in   the  visitor's   mind   is 


Suggestive  names  have  been  given  to 
different  stvles  of  windows. — names  that 
conjure  up  all  sorts  of  romantic  notions. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  dormer  window, 
so  varied  in  its  shapes,  peeping  out  from 
lofty  roofs  and  at  once  giA'ing  the  idea 
of  pleasant  slumber.  There  is  the  eyelet 
window,  the  small  opening  wmv^xi  seems 
forever  to  be  winking.  The  bow  window 
pushing  its  rounded  form  out  into  the 
street  or  garden.  The  oriel  window  with 
its  suggestion  of  a  gilded  room  within. 
All  the.se  and  more  are  to  be  found  in 
the  familv  of  windows. 
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Granted  then  that  the  windows  are  the 
eyes  of  the  house  and  that  they  convey 
a  definite  impression  to  the  passer-by  of 
the  character  of  the  house     and  its  occu- 


Windows  will  Admit  of  Artistic  Treatment. 

pants,  how  important  it  is  that  that  im- 
pression should  be  a  pleasing  one.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  it  is  no  bu.siness 
of  the  passer-by    whether  your  windows 


There  is  Dignity  in  a  Window  Such  as  This. 

please  him  or  not.  If  all  the  world  were 
to  act  on  this  principle,  what  a  wretched 
place  it  would  be.  The  expression  of 
your  house  is  quite  as  much  a  matter  of 


concern  to  your  fellow-being  as  the  ex- 
pression of  your  face.  If  it  is  a  duty  each 
man  ows  to  his  ntighbor  to  be  civil  and 
courteous,  to  smile  and  look  cheerful,  it 
is  just  as  important  that  his  dwelling 
should  not  offend,  and  unless  you  build  a 
wall  as  high  as  Haman's  gallows  around 
it,  you  can't  stop  the  public  from  looking 
at  your  house. 

For  one  thing,  we  might  often  have  far 
more  windows  than  we  do  have.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  in  modelling  houses 
after  styles  prevalent  in  southern  and 
more  tropical  climes,  people  have  neglect- 
ed to  remember  that,  whereas  in  the 
south  the  number  of  windows  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  to  keep  out  the 
heat,  in  the  north  there  should  be  a  maxi- 
mum of  windows  to  admit  light  during 
the  long  months  of  winter. 


The  Best  Taste  Favors  the  Old-fashioned, 
Small  Window  Pane. 

Then  again  windows  will  admit  of  more 
artistic  treatment  than  they  have  usually 
been  accustomed  to  receive.  Placed  for 
utility,  utility  has  often  usurped  what 
might  well  have  been  given  to  aesthetic 
considerations.  When  the  door  has  been 
impressively  treated,  the  poor  windows 
are  set  in  their  prescribed  places  without 
much  attention  to  their  artistic  appear- 
ance. That  there  is  a  great  chance  here 
for  true  decoration  is  obvious,  and  both 
aesthetic  satisfaction  and  practical  com- 
fort are  to  be  derived  from  lavishing  a 
little  care  on  their  ornamentation.  A  bit 
of  carving  here  or  terra  cotta  decoration 
there  will  relieve  the  plainness. 

Is  it  not  the  case  that  people  planning 
a  house,  especially  those  who  are  doing  it 
for  the  first  timej  will  spend  days  and 
weeks  in  laying  out  the  rooms  and  in  de- 
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ciding  on  the  materials  to  be  used  in  con- 
struction, and  ^vill  then  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject of  windows  in  a  breath.  To  their 
minds  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  win- 
dows, casement  and  sliding  sash,  and  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  decide  between 
the  two.  But  as  to  the  picturesque 
value  to  the  exterior  of  the  house, 
not  to  mention  convenience  indoors,  of 
the  proper  location  and  ornamentation  of 
windows,  nothing  is  said.  Oft«n  these 
considerations  are  never  remembered  until 
the  house  is  finished. 

One  easy  way  to  get  variety  in  windows 
is  to  introduce  a  few  bow  windows  here 
and  there.  Ruskin,  the  artist,  was  an 
enthusiast  on  bow  windows.  He  once 
wrote,  "You  surely  must  all  of  you  feel 
and  admit  the  delightfulness  of  a  bow 
window.  I  hardly  fancy  a  room  can  be 
perfect  without  one.  Now  you  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  resolve  that  every  one  of 
your  principal  rooms  shall  have  a  bow 
window,  either  large  or  small.  Sustain  it 
on  a  bracket,  crown  it  above  with  a  little 
peaked  roof,  and  give  a  massy  piece  of 
stone   sculpture   to   the  pointed   arch   in 


each  of  its  casements  and  you  will  have 
as  inexhaustible  a  source  of  quaint  rich- 
ness in  your  street  architecture  as  of  ad- 
ditional comfort  and  deUght  in  the  inte- 
rior of  your  rooms. 

The  best  taste  favors  the  old-fashioned 
small  window  panes.  Apart  from  the 
natural  inclination  of  cultured  people  to- 
wards older  styles,  there  is  a  pleasantness 
in  the  use  of  small  panes  in  contrast  to 
those  large  plate  glass  expanses  so  common 
nowadays.  One  architect  explains  this 
by  pointing  out  that  the  Unes  made  by 
the  small  frames  give  the  eye  a  gauge  for 
measuring  the  sizes  and  distances  of  ob- 
jects outside.  They  cut  out  from  the  land- 
.scape  little  pictures,  framing  them  and 
separating  them  one  from  the  other  to  the 
relief  of  the  eye. 

Furnish  your  house  with  sunbeams, 
says  Leigh  Hunt.  To  be  able  to  do  this, 
one  must  have  plenty  of  windows.  And 
if  there  must  be  vrindows,  why  not  have 
them  as  artistic,  both  architecturally  and 
in  their  inside  decoration,  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them? 


THE  STRANGER 


While  wandering  in  a  dream-filled  space. 
Where  ghosts  from  dead  old  years  pass  by, 
And  in  the  midst  from  whence  they  came 
Are  swallowed  up,  nor  leave  a  name, 
We  met — this  haunting  form  and  I — 
And  paused  a  moment,  face  to  fa€e. 

The  stirring  depths  of  memory 

Held  such  a  man.     I  felt  the  thrill 
Of  one  who  finds  a  friend,  and  yet 
It  carried  too  a  feehng  of  regret 
For  youthful  ardors,  long  grown  chill, 
It  stirred  strange,  fearful  thoughts  in  me. 

''Your  name?"  the  question  leapt  from  me; 
For  my  emotions  bade  me  stay 

This  half-known  stranger  ere  his  flight 
Lost  us  forever  in  the  night; 
Then  with  a  sigh  I  heard  him  say 
"I  am  the  man  you  hoped  to  be." 

F.  J. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  dogs!  The  dogs  were  closing  in. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  drew,  headed  by  a 
fierce  Mackenzie  river  bitch.  They  Won- 
dered why  their  master  did  not  wake ;  they 
wondered  why  the  httle  tent  was  so  still; 
why  no  plume  of  smoke  rose  from  the 
slim  stovepipe.  All  was  oddly  quiet  and 
lifeless.  No  curses  greeted  them ;  no  whip- 
lash cut  into  them;  no  strong  arm  jerked 
them  over  the  harness.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
primordial  instinct  that  drew  them  on, 
that  made  them  strangely  bold.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  the  despair  of  their  hunger, 
the  ache  of  empty  bellies.  Closer  and 
closer  they  crept  to  the  silent  tent. 

Locasto  opened  his  eyes.  Within  a  foot 
of  his  face  were  the  fangs  of  a  malamute. 
At  his  slight  movement  it  drew  back  with 
a  snarl,  and  retreated  to  the  door.  Lo- 
casto could  see  the  other  dogs  crouching 
and  eyeing  him  fixedly.  "  What  could  be 
the  matter?  What  had  gotten  into  the 
brutes?  Where  was  the  Worm?  Where 
were  the  provisions?  Why  was  the  tent 
flap  open  and  the  stove  stone-cold?  Then 
with  a  dawning  comprehension  that  he 
had  been  deserted,  Locasto  uttered  a  curse 
and  tried  to  rise. 

At  first  he  thought  he  was  stiff  with 
cold,  but  a  downward  glance  showed  him 
his  condition.  He  was  helpless.  He  grew 
sick  at  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and  glared 
at  the  dogs.  They  were  drawing  in  on 
him.     They  seemed  to  bulk  suddenly,  to 


grow  huge  and  menacing.  Their  gleam- 
ing teeth  snapped  in  his  face.  He  could 
fancy  these  teeth  stripping  the  flesh  from 
his  body,  gnawing  at  his  bones  with 
drooling  jaws.  Violently  he  shuddered. 
He  must  try  to  free  himself,  so  that  at 
least  he  could  fight. 

Crimly  the  Worm  had  done  his  work, 
but  he  had  hardly  reckoned  on  the 
strength  of  this  man.  With  a  vast  ihroe 
of  fear  Locasto  tried  to  free  himself.  Ten- 
ser, tenser  grew  the  thongs;  they  strained, 
they  bit  into  his  flesh,  but  they  would  not 
break.  Yet  as  he  relaxed  it  securer  to 
L]m  they  were  less  tight.  Then  he  lested 
lor  another  effort. 

Once  again  the  gaunt,  grey  bitch  was 
crawling  up  He  remembered  how  often 
he  had  starved  it,  clubbed  it  until  it  could 
barely  stand.  Now  it  was  going  to  gel 
even.  It  would  snap  at  his  throat,  rip 
out  his  windpipe,  bury  its  fangs  i-i  his 
bleeding  flesh.  He  cursed  it  in  the  old 
way.  With  a  spring  it  backed  out  again 
and  stood  with  the  others.  He  made  an- 
other giant  effort.  Once  again  he  felt  the 
thongs  strain  and  strain ;  then,  when  he 
ceased,  he  imagined  they  were  still  looser. 

The  dogs  seemed  to  have  lost  all  fear. 
They  stood  in  a  circle  within  a  few  feet 
of  him,  regarding  him  intently.  They 
smelled  the  blood  on  his  head,  and  a 
slaver  ran  from  their  jaws.  Again  he 
cursed  them,  but  this  time  they  did  not 
move.  They  seemed  to  realize  he  could 
not  harm  them.    With  their  evilly-slanted 
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eyes  they  watched  his  struggles.  Strange, 
\vise,  uncanny  brutes,  they  were  biding 
their  time,  waiting  to  rush  in  on  him,  to 
rend  him. 

Again  he  tried  to  get  free.  Kow  he 
fancied  he  could  move  his  arm  a  little. 
He  must  hurry,  for  every  instant  the 
malamutes  were  growing  bolder.  An- 
other strain  and  a  wrench.  Ha!  he  was 
able  to  squeeze  his  right  arm  from  under 
the  rawhide. 

He  felt  the  foul  breath  of  the  dogs  on 
his  face,  and  quickly  he  struck  at  them. 
They  jumped  back,  then,  as  if  at  a  signal, 
they  sprang  in  again.  There  was  no  time 
to  lose.  They  were  attacking  him  in  earn- 
est. Quickly  he  wrenched  out  his  other 
arm.  He  was  just  in  time,  for  the  dogs 
were  upon  him. 

He  struggled  to  his  knees  and  shielded 
his  head  with  his  arms.  Wildly  he  swung 
at  the  nearest  dog.  Full  on  the  face  he 
struck  it,  and  it  shot  back  as  if  hit  by  a 
bullet.  But  the  others  were  on  him.  They 
had  him  down,  snarling  and  ripping,  a 
mad  ferment  of  fury.  Two  of  them  were 
making  for  his  face.  As  he  lay  on  his 
back  he  gripped  each  by  the  throat.  His 
hands  were  torn  and  bleeding,  but  he  had 
them  fast.  In  his  grip  of  steel  they  strug- 
gled to  free  themselves  in  vain.  They  back- 
ed, they  writhed,  they  twisted  in  a  bow. 
With  his  huge  hands  he  was  choking 
them,  choking  them  to  death,  using  them 
as  a  shield  against  the  other  three.  Then 
slowly  he  worked  himself  into  a  sitting 
position.  He  hurled  one  of  the  dogs  to 
the  tent  door.  He  swung  bludgeon  blows 
at  the  others.  They  fled  yelping  and 
howling.  He  still  held  the  Mackenzie 
river  bitch.  Getting  his  knee  on  her  body, 
he  bent  her  almost  into  a  circle,  bent  her 
till  her  back  broke  with  a  snap. 

Then  he  rose  and  freed  himself  from 
the  remaining  thongs.  He  was  torn  and 
cut  and  bleeding,  but  he  had  triumphed. 

"Oh,  the  devil!"  he  growled,  grinding 
his  teeth.  "He  would  have  me  chewed  to 
rags  by  malamutes." 

He  stared  around. 

"He's  t-aken  everything,  the  scum!  left 
me  to  starve.  Ha!  one  thing  he's  forgot- 
ten— the  matches.  At  lea.st  I  can  keep 
warm." 

He  picked  up  the  canister  of  matches 
and  relit  the  stove. 


"I'll  kill  him  for  this,"  he  muttered. 
"Night  and  day  I'll  follow  him.  I'll  camp 
on  his  trail  till  I  find  him.  Then — I'll 
torture  him;  I'll  strip  him  and  leave  him 
naked  in  the  snow." 

He  slipped  into  his  snowshoes,  gave  a 
last  look  around  to  see  that  no  food  had 
been  left,  and  with  a  final  growl  of  fury- 
he  started  in  pursuit. 

***** 

Ahead  of  him,  ploughing  their  way 
through  the  virgin  snow,  he  could  see  the 
dragging  track  of  the  long  snowshoes.  He 
examined  it,  and  noted  that  it  w^as  sharp 
and  crisp  at  the  edges. 

"He's  got  a  good  five  hours'  start  of 
me !  Traveling  fast,  too,  by  the  length  of 
the  track." 

He  had  a  thought  of  capturing  the 
dogs  and  hitching  them  up;  hut,  thor- 
oughly terrified,  they  had  retreated  into 
the  woods.  To  overtake  this  man,  to  glut 
his  lust  for  revenge,  he  must  depend  on 
his  own  strength  and  endurance. 

"Now,  Jack  Locasto,"  he  told  himself 
grimly,  "you've  got  a  fight  on  your  hands, 
such  a  fight  as  you  never  had  before.  Get 
right  down  to  it." 

So,  with  head  bowed  and  shoulders 
sloping  forward,  he  darted  on  the  track 
of  the  Worm. 

"He's  got  to  break  trail,  the  viper!  and 
that's  where  I  score.  I  can  make  twice 
the  time.  Oh,  just  wait,  you  little  devil! 
just  wait!" 

He  ground  his  t-eeth  vindictively,  and 
put  an  inch  more  onto  his  stride.  He  was 
descending  a  long,  open  valley  that  seem- 
ed from  its  trackless  snows  to  have  been 
immemorially  life-shunned  and  accursed. 
Black,  witch-like  pines  sentinelled  its 
flanks,  and  accentuated  its  desolation.  And 
over  all  there  was  the  silence  of  the  Wild, 
that  double-strong  solution  of  silence  from 
which  all  other  silences  are  distilled,  and 
spread  out.  Yet,  as  he  gazed  around  him 
in  this  everlasting  solitude,  there  was  no 
fear  in  his  heart. 

"I  can  fight  this  accursed  land  and  beat 
it  out  every  time,"  he  exulted.  "It  can't 
get  any  the  better  of  me." 

It  was  cold,  so  cold  that  it  was  difficult 
to  imagine  it  could  ever  be  warm  again. 
To  expose  flesh  was  to  feel  instantly  the 
.sharp  sting  that  heralds  frostbite.  As  he 
ran,  the  sharp  intake  of  icy  air  made  his 
lungs  seem  to  contract.    His  eyes  smarted 
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and  tingled.  The  lashes  froze  closely.  Ice 
formed  in  his  nostrils  and  his  nose  began 
to  bleed.    He  pulled  up  a  moment. 

"Curse   this  infernal  country!" 

He  had  not  eaten  and  the  icy  air  begot 
a  ravenous  hunger.  He  dreamed  of  food, 
but  chiefly  of  bacon,  fat,  greasy  bacon. 
How  glorious  it  would  be  just  to  eat  of 
it,  raw,  tallow  bacon !  He  had  nothing  to 
eat.  He  would  have  nothing  till  he  had 
overtaken  the  Worm.     On !     On ! 

He  came  to  where  the  Worm  had  made 
a  camp.     There  were  the  ashes  of  a  fire. 

''Curse  him ;  he's  got  some  matches  after 
all,"  he  said  with  bitter  chagrin.  Eagerly 
he  searched  all  around  in  the  snow  to  see 
if  he  could  not  find  even  a  crumb  of  food. 
There  was  nothing.  He  pushed  on.  Night 
fell  and  he  was  forced  to  make  camp. 

Oh,  he  was  hungry!  The  night  was 
vastly  resplendent,  a  spendthrift  night 
scattering  everywhere  its  largess  of  stars. 
The  cold  had  a  crystalline  quality  and  the 
trees  detonated  strangely  in  the  silence. 
He  built  a  huge  fire ;  that  at  least  he  could 
have,  and  through  eighteen  hours  of  dark- 
ness he  crouched  by  it,  afraid  to  sleep  for 
fear  of  freezing. 

"If  I  only  had  a  tin  to  boil  water  in," 
he  muttered;  "there's  lots  of  reindeer  moss, 
and  I  could  stew  some  of  my  mucklucks. 
Ah!  I'll  try  and  roast  a  bit  of  them." 

He  cut  a  strip  from  the  Indian  boots 
he  was  wearing,  and  held  it  over  the  fire. 
The  hair  singed  away  and  the  corners 
crisped  and  charred.  He  put  it  in  his 
mouth.  It  was  pleasantly  warm,  but  even 
his  strong  teeth  refused  to  meet  in  it. 
However,  he  tore  it  into  smaller  pieces, 
and  bolted  them. 

At  last  the  dawn  came,  that  evil,  sneak- 
ing, corpse-like  dawn,  and  Locasto  flung 
himself  once  more  on  the  trail.  He  was 
not  feeling  so  fit  now.  Hunger  and  loss 
of  blood  had  weakened  him  so  that  his 
stride  insensibly  shortened,  and  his  step 
had  lost  its  spring.  However,  he  plodded 
on  doggedly,  an  incarnation  of  vengeance 
and  hate.  Again  he  examined  the  snow- 
shoe  trail  ever  stretching  in  front,  and 
noticed  how  crisped  and  hard  was  its  edge. 
He  was  not  making  the  time  he  had  rec- 
koned on.  The  Worm  must  be  a  long 
way  ahead. 

Still  he  did  not  despair.  The  little  man 
might  rest  a  day,  or  oversleep,  or  strain 
a  sinew,  then —     Locasto  pictured    with 


gloating  joy  the  terror  of  the  Worm  as  he 
awoke  to  find  himself  overtaken.  Oh,  the 
snake!  the  vermin!    On!    On! 

Beyond  a  doubt  he  was  growing  weaker. 
Once  or  twice  he  stumbled,  and  the  last 
time  he  lay  a  few  moments  before  rising. 
He  wanted  to  rest  badly.  The  cold  was 
keener  than  ever;  it  was  merciless;  it  was 
excruciating.  He  no  longer  had  the  vital- 
ity to  withstand  it.  It  stabbed  and  stung 
him  whenever  he  exposed  bare  flesh.  He 
pulled  the  parka  hood  very  close,  so  thai 
only  his  eyes  peered  out.  So  he  moved 
through  the  desolation  of  the  Arctic  Wild, 
a  dark,  muflled  figure,  a  demon  of  ven- 
geance, fierce  and  menacing. 

He  stood  on  a  vast,  still  plateau.  The 
sky  was  like  a  great  grotto  of  ice.  The 
land  lay  in  a  wan  apathy  of  suffering, 
dumb,  hopeless,  drear.  Icy  land  and  icy 
sky  met  in  a  trap,  a  trap  that  held  him 
fast;  and  over  all,  vast,  titanic,  terrible, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Wild  seemed  to  brood. 
It  laughed  at  him,  a  laugh  of  derision,  of 
mockery,  of  callous  gloating  triumph.  Lo- 
casto shuddered.  Then  night  came  and 
he  built  another  giant  fire. 

Again  he  bolted  down  some  roasted 
muckluck.  Overhead  the  stars  glittered 
vindicatively.  They  were  green  and  blue 
and  red,  and  they  had  spiny  rays  like  star- 
fish on  which  they  danced.  This  night 
he  had  to  make  tremendous  efforts  to  keep 
from  sleeping.  Several  times  he  drowsed 
forward,  and  almost  fell  into  the  fire.  As 
he  crouched  there  his  beard  was  singeing 
and  his  face  scorched,  but  his  back  seem- 
ed as  if  it  was  cased  in  ice.  Often  he  would 
turn  and  warm  it  at  the  fire,  but  not  for 
long.  He  hated  to  face  the  terror  of  the 
silence  and  the  dark,  the  shadow  where 
waited  Death.  Better  the  crackling  cheer 
of  the  spruce  flame. 

At  dawn  the  sky  was  leaden  and  the  cold 
less  despotic.  Stretching  interminably 
ahead  was  that  lonely  snowshoe  trail.  Lo- 
casto was  puzzled. 

"Where  in  creation  is  the  little  devil 
going  to,  anyway?"  he  said,  knitting  his 
brows.  "I  figured  he'd  make  direct  for 
Dawson,  but  he's  either  changed  his  mind 
or  got  a  wrong  steer.  By  Heavens,  that's 
it —  the  little  varmint's  lost  his  way." 

Locasto  had  an  Indian's  unerring  sense 
of  location. 

"I  guess  I  can't  afford  to  follow  him 
any  more,"  he  reflected.     "I've  gone  too 
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far  already.  I'm  all  petered  out.  I'll  have 
to  let  him  go.  In  the  meantime,  it's  save 
yourself,  Jack  Locasto,  while  there's  yet 
time.     Me  for  Dawson." 

He  struck  off  almost  at  right  angles  to 
the  trail  he  had  been  following,  over  a 
low  range  of  hills.  It  was  evil  going,  and 
as  he  broke  through  the  snowcrust  mile 
after  wearing  mile,  he  felt  himself  grow 
weaker  and  weaker.  "Buck  up,  old  man," 
he  adjured  himself  fiercely.  "You've  got 
t€  fight,  fight." 

There  was  a  strange  stillness  in  the  air, 
not  the  natural  stillness  of  the  Wild,  but 
an  unhealthy  one,  as  of  a  suspension  of 
something,  of  a  vacuum,  of  bat^d  breath. 
It  was  curiously  full  of  terror.  More  and 
more  he  felt  like  a  trapped  animal,  caught 
in  a  vast  cage.  The  sky  to  the  north  was 
glooming  ominously.  Every  second  the 
horizon  grew  blacker,  more  bodeful,  and 
Locasto  stared  at  it,  with  a  sudden  quake 
at  his  heart. 

"Blizzard,  by  thunder!"  he  gasped. 

Was  that  a  breath  of  wind  that  stung 
his  cheek?  Was  it  a  snowflake  that  drift- 
ed along  with  it?  Denser  and  denser  grew 
the  gloom,  and  now  there  was  a  roaring  as 
of  a  great  wind.    King  Blizzard  was  come. 

"I  guess  I'm  done  for,"  he  hissed 
through  clenched  teeth.  "But  I'll  fight 
to  the  finish.    I'll  die  game." 

CHAPTER  XI 

It  was  on  him  now  with  a  swoop  and  a 
roar.  He  was  in  the  thick  of  a  mud-grey 
darkness,  a  bitter,  blank  darkness  full  of 
whirling  wind-eddies  and  vast  flurries  of 
snow.  He  could  not  see  more  than  a  few 
feet  before  him.  The  stinging  flakes  blind- 
ed him;  the  coal-black  night  engulfed 
him.  In  that  seething  turmoil  of  the  ele- 
ments he  was  as  helpless  as  a  child. 

"I  guess  you're  on  your  last  trail.  Jack 
Locasto,"  he  muttered  grimly. 

Nevertheless  he  lowered  his  head  and 
butted  desperately  into  the  heart  of  the 
storm.  He  was  very  faint  from  lack  of 
food,  but  dtspair  had  given  him  a  new 
strength,  and  he  plunged  through  drift 
and  flurry  with  the  fury  of  a  goaded  bull. 

The  night  had  fallen  black  as  the  pit. 
He  was  in  an  immensity  of  darkness,  a 
darkness  that  packed  close  up  to  him,  and 
hugged  him,  and  enfolded  him  like  a 
blanket.     And  in  the  black  void  winds 


were  raging  with  an  insane  fury,  whirling 
aloft  mountains  of  snow  and  hurling  them 
along  plain  and  valley.  The  forests 
shrieked  in  tear ;  the  creatures  of  the  Wild 
cowered  in  their  lairs,  but  the  solitary 
man  stumbled  on  and  on.  As  if  by  magic 
barriers  of  snow  piled  up  before  him,  and 
almost  to  his  shoulders  he  floundered 
through  thrm.  The  wind  had  a  hatchet 
edge  that  pierced  his  clothes  and  hacked 
him  viciously.  He  knew  his  only  plan 
was  to  keep  moving,  to  stumble,  stagger 
on.    It  was  a  fight  for  life. 

He  had  forgotten  his  hunger.  Those 
wild  visions  of  gluttony  had  gone  from 
him.  He  had  forgotten  his  thirst  for  re- 
venge, forgotten  everything  but  his  own 
dire  peril. 

"Keep  moving,  keep  moving  for  God's 
sake,"  he  urged  himself  hoarsely.  "You'll 
freeze  if  you  let  up  a  moment.  Don't  let 
up,  don't! 

But  oh,  how  hard  it  was  not  to  rest! 
Every  muscle  in  his  body  seemed  to  beg 
and  pray  for  rest,  yet  the  spirit  in  him 
drove  them  to  work  anew.  He  was  mak- 
ing a  certa,in  mad  headway,  traveling,  al- 
ways traveling.  He  doubted  not  he  was 
doomed,  but  instinct  made  him  fight  on 
as  long  as  iin  atom  of  strength  remained. 

He  floundered  to  his  armpits  in  a  snow- 
drift. He  .truggled  out  and  staggered  on 
once  more.  In  the  mad  buffonery  of  that 
cutting  wind  he  scarce  could  stand  up- 
right. His  parka  was  frozen  stiff  as  a 
board.  He  could  feel  his  hands  grow 
numb  in  his  mits.  From  his  fingers  the 
icy  cold  cropt  up  and  up.  Long  since  he 
had  lost  all  sensation  in  his  feet.  From 
the  ankles  down  they  were  Uke  wooden 
clogs.  He  had  an  idea  they  were  frozen. 
He  lifted  diem,  and  watched  them  sink 
and  disappear  in  the  clinging  snow.  He 
beat  his  numb  hands  against  his  breast. 
It  was  of  ro  use — he  could  not  get  back 
the  feeling  in  them.  A  craving  to  lie 
down  in  the  snow  assailed  him. 

Life  was  so  sweet.  He  had  visions  of 
cities,  of  banquets,  of  theatres,  of  glitter- 
ing triumphs,  of  glorious  excitements,  of 
women  he  had  loved,  conquered  and 
thrown  aside  Never  again  would  he  see 
that  world.  He  would  die  here,  and  they 
would  find  him  rigid  and  brittle,  frozen  so 
hard  they  would  have  to  thaw  him  out 
before  thiev  buried  him.  He  fancied  he 
saw  himself   frozen   in  a   grotesque   posi- 
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tion.  There  would  be  ice-crystals  in  the 
very  centre  of  his  heart,  that  heart  that 
had  glowed  so  fiercely  with  the  lust  of 
life.  Yes,  life  wtis  sweet.  A  vast  self-pity 
surged  ove"  iiim.  Well,  he  had  done  his 
best;  he  could  struggle  no  more. 

But  struggle  he  did,  another  hour,  two 
hours,  three  hours.  Where  was  he  going? 
Maybe  round  in  a  circle.  He  was  like  an 
automaton  now.  He  did  not  think  any 
more,  he  just  kept  moving.  His  feet 
clumped  up  and  down.  He  lifted  himself 
out  of  the  snowpits;  he  staggered  a  few 
steps,  fell,  crawled  on  all  fours  in  the 
darkness,  tt:en  in  a  lull  of  the  furious 
wind  rose  once  more  to  his  feet.  The 
night  was  abysmal;  closer  and  closer  it 
hugged  him.  The  wind  was  charging 
him  from  all  points,  baffling  him  like  a 
merry  monster,  beating  him  down.  The 
snow  whirled  around  him  in  a  narrow 
eddy,  and  he  tried  to  grope  out  of  it  and 
failed.    Oh,  he  was  tiled,  tired! 

He  must  give  up.  It  was  too  bad.  He 
was  so  strong,  and  capable  of  so  much  for 
good  or  bad.  Alas!  it  had  been  all  for 
bad.  Oh,  if  he  had  bvit  another  chance 
he  might  make  his  life  tell  a  different 
tale  I  Well,  he  wasn't  going  to  whine  or 
cower.     He  would  die  game. 

His  feet  were  frozen;  his  arms  were 
frozen.  Here  he  wotild  lie  down  and — 
quit.  It  would  soon  be  over,  and  it  was  a 
pleasant  death,  they  said.  One  more  look 
he  gave  thi'ough  the  writhing  horror  of 
the  darkness;  one  more  look  before  he 
closed  his  eyes  to  the  horror  of  the  Greater 
Darkness.     .     . 

Ha  1  what  was  that  ?  He  fancied  he 
saw  a  dim  glow  just  ahead.  It  could  not 
be.  It  was  one  of  those  cheating  dreams 
that  came  to  a  dying  man,  an  illusion,  a 
mockery.  He  closed  his  eyes.  Then  he 
opened  them  again — the  glow  was  still 
there. 

Surely  it  must  be  real  !  It  was  steady. 
As  he  fell  forward  it  seemed  to  grow  more 
bright.  On  hands  and  knees  he  crawled 
to  it.  Brighter  and  brighter  it  grew.  It 
was  but  a  few  feet  away.  Oh,  God  !  could 
it  be  ? 

Then  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm,  and 
with  a  final  plunge  Locasto  fell  forward, 
fell  towards  a  lamp  lighted  in  a  window, 
fell  against  the  closed  door  of  a  little 
cabin. 


The  Worm  suffered  acutely  from  the 
intense  cold.  He  cursed  it  in  his  prolific 
and  exhaustive  way.  He  cur.sed  the  leaden 
weight  of  his  snowshoes,  and  the  thongs 
that  chafed  his  feet.  He  cursed  the  pack 
he  carried  on  his  back,  which  momentarilv 
grew  heavier.  He  cursed  the  country ;  ■ 
then,  after  a  general  debauch  of  obscen- 
ity, he  decided  it  was  time  to  feed. 

He  gathered  some  dry  twigs  and  built 
a  fire  on  the  snow.  He  hurried,  for  the 
freezing  process  was  going  on  in  his  car- 
case, and  he  was  afraid.  It  was  all  ready. 
Now  to  light  it — the  matches. 

Where  in  hell  were  .  the  matches  ? 
Surely  he  could  not  have  left  them  at  the 
camp.  .  Willi  feveri.sh  haste  he  overturned 
his  pack.  }^o,  they  were  not  there.  Could 
he  have  dropped  them  on  the  trail  ?  He 
had  a  wild  idea  of  going  back.  Then  he 
thought  of  Locasto  lying  in  the  tent.  He 
could  never  face  that.  But  he  must  have 
a  fire.  He  was  freezing  to  death — right 
now.  Already  his  fingers  Avere  tingling 
and  stiffening. 

Huh  !  niaybe  he  had  some  matches  in 
his  pockets.  No — yes,  he  had — one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  that  was  all.  Five  slim 
sulphur  matches,  part  of  a  block,  and 
jammed  in  a  corner  of  his  waistcoat  poc- 
ket. Eagei'ly  he  lit  one.  The  twigs 
caught.  The  flame  leapt  up.  Oh  it  was 
good  !     He  had  a  fire,  a  fire. 

He  made  tea,  and  ate  some  bread  and 
meat.  Then  he  felt  his  strength  and 
courage  return.  He  had  four  matches  left. 
Four  matches  meant  four  fires.  That 
would  mean  four  days'  travel.  By  that 
time  he  would  have  reached  the  Dawson 
country. 

That  niglit  he  made  a  huge  blaze,  chop- 
ping down  several  trees  and  setting  them 
alight.  There,  lying  in  his  sleeping-bag, 
he  rested  well.  In  the  early  dawn  he  was 
afoot  once  more. 

Was  there  ever  such  an  atrocious  soul- 
freezing  cold!  He  cursed  it  with  every 
breath  he  drew.  At  noon  he  felt  a  vast 
temptation  to  make  another  fire,  but  he 
refrained.  Then  that  night  he  had  bad 
luck,  for  one  of  his  precious  matches  prov- 
ed little  more  than  a  sliver  tipped  with 
the  shadow  of  pink.  In  spite  of  his  efforts 
it  was  abortive,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
use  another  He  was  down  to  his  last 
match. 
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Well,  he  must  travel  extra  hard.  So 
next  day  in  a  panic  of  fear  he  covered  a 
vast  stretch  of  country.  He  must  be  get- 
ling  near  to  one  of  the  gold  creeks.  As 
he  surmounted  the  crest  of  every  ridge  he 
expected  to  see  the  blue  smoke  of  cabin 
fires,  yet  always  was  there  the  same  empty 
desolation.  Then  night  came  and  he  pre- 
pared to  camp. 

Once  more  he  chopped  down  some  trees 
and  piled  them  in  a  heap.  He  was  very 
hungry,  very  cold,  very  tired.  What  a 
glorious  blaze  he  would  soon  have!  How 
gallantly  the  flames  would  leap  and  soar! 
He  collected  some  dry  moss  and  twigs. 
Never  had  he  felt  the  cold  so  bitter.  It 
was  growing  du.sk.  Above  him  the  sky 
had  a  corpse-like  glimmer,  and  on  the 
snow  strange  bale-fires  glinted.  It  w-as  a 
weird,  sardonic  light  that  waited,  keeping 
tryst  with  darkness. 

He  shuddered  and  his  fingers  trembled. 
Then  ever  so  carefully  he  drew  forth  that 
most  precioas  of  things,  the  last  match. 
He  must  hurry;  his  fingers  were  ting- 
ling, freezing,  .stiffening  fast.  He  would 
lie  down  on  the  snow,  and  strike  it  quick- 
ly.   ...    "0  God!" 

From  his  numb  fingers  the  slim  little 
match  had  dropped.  There  it  lay  on  the 
snow.  Gingerly  he  picked  it  up,  with  a 
wild  hope  that  it  would  be  all  right.  He 
struck  it,  but  it  doubled  up.  Again  he 
struck  it:  the  head  came  off — he  was  lost. 
He  fell  forward  on  his  face.  His  hands 
were  numb,  dead.  He  lay  supported  by 
his  elbows,  his  eyes  gazing  blankly  at  the 
unlit  fire.  Five  minutes  passed;  he  did 
not  rise.  He  seemed  dazed,  stupid,  terror- 
stricken.  Five  more  minutes  passed.  He 
did  not  move.  He  seemed  to  .stiffen,  to 
grow  rigid,  and  the  darkness  gathered 
around  him. 

A  thought  came  to  his  mind  that  he 
would  straighten  out,  so  that  when  they 
found  him  he  would  be  in  good  shape  to 
fit  in  a  coffin.  He  did  not  want  them 
to  break  his  legs  and  arms.  Yes,  he  would 
straighten  them  out.  He  tried — but  he 
could  not,  so  he  let  it  go  at  that. 

Over  him  the  Wild  seemed  to  laugh,  a 
laugh  of  scorn,  of  mockery,  of  exquisite 
malice. 

And  there  in  fifteen  minutes  the  cold 
slew  him.  When  they  found  him  he  lav 
resting  on  his  elbows  and  gazing  with 
blank  eves  of  horror  at  his  unlit  fire. 


CHAPTER  XII 

"It's  a  beast  of  a  night,"  said  the  Half- 
breed. 

He  and  I  were  paying  a  visit  to  Jim  in 
the  cabin  he  had  built  on  Ophir.  Jim  w^as 
busy  making  ready  for  his  hydraulic  work 
of  the  coming  Spring,  and  once  in  a  while 
we  took  a  run  up  to  see  him.  I  was  much 
wenied  about  the  old  man.  He  was  no 
longer  the  cheerful,  optimistic  Jim  of  the 
trail.  He  had  taken  to  living  alone.  He 
had  become  grim  and  taciturn.  He  cared 
only  for  his  work,  and,  while  he  read  his 
Bible  more  than  ever,  it  was  wdth  a  grow- 
ing fondness  for  the  stern  old  prophets. 
There  was  no  doubt  the  North  was  affect- 
ing him  strangely. 

"Lord!  don't  it  blow?  Seems  as  if  the 
wind  had  a  spite  against  us,  wanted  to  put 
us  out  of  business.  It  minds  me  of  the 
blizzards  we  have  in  the  Northwest,  only 
it  seems  ten  times  worse." 

The  Half  breed  went  on  to  tell  us  of 
snowstorms  he  had  known,  while  huddled 
round  the  setove  we  listened  to  the  mon- 
strous upr>)ar  of  the  gale. 

''Why  don't  you  chink  your  cabin  bet- 
ter, Jim?"  I  asked;  "the  snow's  sifting 
through  in  spots." 

He  shoved  more  wood  into  the  stove,  till 
it  glowed  to  a  dull  red,  starred  with  little 
sparks  that  came  and  went. 

"Snow  with  that  wind  would  sift 
through  a  concrete  wall,"  he  said.  "It's 
part  an'  parcel  of  the  awful  land.  I  tell 
you  there's  a  curse  on  this  country.  Long, 
long  ago,  godless  people  have  lived  in  it, 
lived  an'  sinned  an'  perished.  An'  for  its 
wickedness  in  the  past  the  Lord  has  put 
His  everlasting  curse  on  iit" 

Sharply  I  looked  at  him.  His  eyes  were 
staring.  His  face  was  drawn  into  a  knot 
of  despair.  He  sat  down  and  fell  into  a 
mood  of  gloomy  silence. 

How  the  storm  was  howling!  The 
Halfbreed  .:"moked  liis  cigarette  stolidly, 
while  I  listened  and  shuddered,  mightily 
thankful  that  I  was  safe  and  warm. 

"Say,  I  vonder  if  there's  any  one  out 
in  this  bedlam  of  a  night?" 

"If  there  is.  Gold  help  him,"  said  the 
Halfbreed.  "He'll  last  about  as  long  as  a 
.snowball  in  hell." 

"Yes,  fancy  wandering  round  out  there, 
dazed  and  desperate;  fancy  the  wind 
knocking  yuu  down  and  heaping  the  snow 
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on  you;  fancy  going  on  and  on  in  the 
darkness  till  you  freeze  stiff.     Ugh!" 

Again  1  shuddered.  Then,  as  the  other 
two  sat  in  silence,  my  mind  strayed  to 
other  things.  Chiefly  I  thought  of  Berna, 
all  alone  in  Dawson.  I  longed  to  be  back 
with  her  again.  I  thought  of  Locasto. 
Where  in  his  wild  wanderings  had  he  got 
to?  I  thought  of  Glengyle  and  Garry. 
How  had  lie  fared  after  Mother  died? 
Why  did  he  not  marry?  Once  a  week 
I  got  a  letter  from  him,  full  of  affection 
and  always  urging  me  to  come  home.  In 
my  letters  1  had  never  mentioned  Berna. 
There  was  time  enough  for  that. 

Lord!  a  terrific  gust  of  wind  shook  the 
cabin.  It  howled  and  screamed  insanely 
through  the  heaving  night.  Then  there 
came  a  lull,  a  strange,  deep  lull,  deathlike 
after  the  mighty  blast.  And  in  the  sud- 
den quiet  it  seemed  to  me  I  heard  a  hol- 
low cry. 

"Hist!  \vhat  was  that?"  whispered  the 
Halfbreed. 

Jim,  too,  was  listening  intently. 

"Seems  to  me  I  heard  a  moan." 

"Sounded  like  the  cry  of  an  outcast 
soul.  Maybe  it's  the  spirit  of  some  poor 
devil  that's  lost  away  out  in  the  night.  I 
hate  to  open  the  door  for  nothing.  It 
will  make  the  place  like  an  ice-house." 

Once  more  we  listened  intently,  holding 
our  breath.  There  it  was  again,  a  low, 
faint  moan. 

"It's  some  one  outside,"  gasped  the 
Halfbreed.  Horror-stricken,  we  stared  at 
each  other,  then  he  rushed  to  the  door. 
A  great  gust  of  wind  came  in  on  us. 

"Hurry  up,  you  fellows,"  he  cried; 
"lend  a  hand.    I  think  it's  a  man." 

Frantically  we  pulled  it  in,  an  uncons- 
cious form  that  struck  a  strange  chill  to 
our  hearts.    Anxiously  we  bent  over  it. 

"He's  not  dead,"  said  the  Halfbreed, 
"only  badly  frozen,  hands  and  feet  and 
face.    Don't  take  him  near  the  fire." 

He  had  been  peering  inside  the  parka 
hood  and  suddenly  he  turned  to  me. 

"Well,  I'm  darned— it's  Locasto." 

Locasto !  I  shrank  back  and  stood  there 
staring  blankly.  Locasto !  all  the  old  hate 
resurged  into  my  heart.  Many  a  time  had 
I  wished  him  dead ;  and  even  dying,  never 
could  I  have  forgiven  him.  As  I  would 
have  shrank  from  a  reptile,  I  drew  back. 


"No,  no,"'  I  said  hoarsely,  "I  won't 
touch  him.  Curse  him!  Curse  him!  He 
can  die." 

"Come  on  there,"  said  Jim  fiercely. 
"You  wouldn't  let  a  man  die  would  you? 
There's  the  brand  of  a  dog  on  you  if  you 
do.  You'll  be  little  better  than  a  mur- 
derer. It  don't  matter  what  wrong  he's 
done  you,  it's  your  duty  as  a  man  to  help 
him.  He's  only  a  human  soul,  an'  he's 
like  to  die  anyway.  Come  on.  Get  these 
mits  off  his  hands." 

Mechancially  I  obeyed  him.  I  was  daz- 
ed. It  wa-.  as  if  I  was  impelled  by  a 
stronger  will  than  my  own.  I  began  pull- 
ing off  the  mits.  The  man's  hands  were 
white  as  putty.  I  slit  the  sleeves  and  saw 
that  the  av'ful  whiteness  went  clear  up 
the  arm.     It  was  horrible. 

Jim  and  the  Halfbreed  had  cut  open  his 
muck-luck tj  and  taken  off  his  socks,  and 
there  stretched  out  were  two  naked  limbs, 
clay-white  almost  to  the  knees.  Never  did 
I  see  anything  so  ghastly.  Tearing  off 
his  clothing  we  laid  him  on  the  bed,  and 
forced  some  brandy  between  his  lips. 

At  last  heat  was  beginning  to  come  back 
to  the  frozen  frame.  He  moaned,  and 
opened  his  eyes  in  a  wild  gaze.  He  did 
not  know  us.  He  was  still  fighting  the 
blizzard.     He  raised  himself  up. 

"Keep  a-going,  keep  a-going,"  he  pant- 
ed. 

"Keep  that  bucket  a-going,"  said  the 
Halfbreed.  "Thank  God,  we've  got  plenty 
of  ice-water.    We've  got  to  thaw  him  out." 

Then  for  this  man  began  a  night  of 
agony,  such  as  few  have  endured.  We 
lifted  him  onto  a  chair  and  put  one  of 
those  clay-cold  feet  into  the  water.  At 
the  contact  he  screamed,  and  I  could  see 
ice  crystallize  on  the  edge  of  the  bucket. 
I  had  forgotten  my  hatred  of  the  man. 
I  only  thought  of  those  frozen  hands  and 
feet,  and  how  to  get  life  into  them  once 
more.     Our  struggle  began. 

"The  blood's  beginning  to  circulate 
back,"  said  the  Halfbreed.  "I  guess  that 
water  feels  scalding  hot  to  him  right  now. 
We'll  have  to  hold  him  down  presently. 
Ugh — hold  on,  boys,  for  all  you're  worth." 

He  had  not  warned  us  any  too  soon. 
In  a  terrible  spasm  of  agony  Locasto  threw 
us  off  quickly.  We  grasped  him  again. 
Now  we  were  struggling  with  him.  He 
fought  like  a  demon.  Lie  was  cursing  us, 
praying  us  to  leave  him   alone,   raving, 
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shrieking.  Grimly  we  held  on,  yet,  all 
three,  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to 
keep  him  down. 

''One  wo  aid  think  we  were  murdering 
him,"  said  the  Halfbreed.  "Keep  his  foot 
in  the  bucket  there.  I  wish  we'd  some 
kind  of  dope  to  give  him.  There's  boil- 
ing lead  running  through  his  veins  right 
now.  Keep  him  down,  boys;  keep  him 
down." 

It  was  hard,  but  keep  him  down  we  did ; 
though  his  cries  of  anguish  deafened  us 
through  that  awful  night,  and  our  muscles 
knotted  as  we  gripped.  Hour  after  hour 
we  held  him,  plunging  now  a  hand,  now 
a  foot  in  the  ice-water,  and  holding  it 
there.  How  long  he  fought !  How  strong 
he  was !  But  the  time  came  when  he  could 
fight  no  more.  He  was  like  a  child  in  our 
hands. 

There,  at  last  it  was  done.  We  wrapped 
the  tender  flesh  in  pieces  of  blanket.  We 
laid  him  moaning  on  the  bed.  Then,  tired 
out  with  our  long  struggle,  we  threw  our- 
selves down  and  slept  like  logs. 

Next  morning  he  was  still  unconscious. 
He  suffered  intense  pain,  so  that  Jim  or 
the  Halfbreed  had  to  be  ever  by  him.  I, 
for  my  pa't,  refused  to  go  near.  Indeed, 
I  watched  with  a  growing  hatred  his  slow 
recovery.  I  was  sorry,  sorry.  I  wished 
he  had  died. 

At  last  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  feebly 
he  asked  where  he  was.  After  the  Half- 
breed  had  told  him,  he  lay  silent  awhile. 

"I've  had  a  close  call,"  he  groaned. 
Then  he  went  on  triumphantly:  "I  guess 
the  Wild  hasn't  got  the  bulge  on  me  yet. 
I  can  give  it  another  round." 

He  began  to  pick  up  rapidly,  and  there 
in  that  narrow  cabin  I  sat  within  a  few 
feet  of  him,  and  beheld  him  grow  strong 
again.  I  suppose  my  face  must  have 
showed  my  bitter  hate,  for  often  I  saw 
him  watching  me  through  half-closed 
eyes,  as  if  he  realized  my  feelings.  Then 
a  sneering  smile  would  curve  his  Ups,  a 
snrile  of  satanic  mockery.  Again  and 
again  I  thought  of  Berna.  Fear  and  loath- 
ing convulsed  me,  and  at  times  a  great 
rage  burned  in  me,  so  that  I  was  like  to 
kill  him. 

"Seems  ^o  me  evervthing's  healing  up 
but  that  hand,"  said 'the  Halfbreed.  "I 
guess  it's  too  far  gone.  Gangrene's  set- 
ting in.  Say,  Locasto,  looks  like  you'll 
have  to  los-^  it." 


Locasto  had  been  favoring  me  with  a 
particularly  sardonic  look,  but  at  these 
words  the  sreer  was  wiped  out,  and  horror 
crowded  into  his  eyes. 

"Lose  my  hand — don't  tell  me  that! 
Kill  me  at  once!  I  don't  want  to  be 
maimed.  Lose  my  hand!  Oh,  that's  ter- 
rible! terrible!" 

He  gazed  at  the  discolored  flesh.  Al- 
ready the  stench  of  him  was  making  us 
sick,  but  this  hand  with  its  putrid  tissues 
was  disgusting  to  a  degree. 

"Yes,"  sa-"d  the  Halfbreed,  "there's  the 
line  of  the  gangrene,  and  it's  spreading. 
Soon  mortification  will  extend  all  up  your 
arm,  then  rou'U  die  of  blood  poison.  Lo- 
casto, better  let  me  take  off  that  hand. 
I've  done  jobs  like  that  before.  I'm  a 
handv  man,  I  am.  Come,  let  me  take  it 
off."  " 

"Heavens!  you're  a  cold-blooded  but- 
cher. You're  going  to  kill  me,  between 
you  all.  You're  in  a  plot,  leagued  against 
me,  and  that  long-faced  fool  over  there's 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  Damn  you,  then, 
go  on  and  do  what  you  want." 

"You're  not  very  grateful,"  said  the 
Halfbreed.    "All  right,  lie  there  and  rot." 

At  his  words  Locasto  changed  his  tune. 
He  became  alarmed  to  the  point  of  ter- 
ror. He  kriew  the  hand  was  doomed.  He 
lay  staring  at  it,  staring,  staring.  Then 
he  sighed,  and  thrust  its  loathsomeness 
into  our  faces. 

"Come  on,"  he  growled.  "Do  some- 
thing for  me,  vou  devils,  or  I'll  do  it  my- 
self." 

♦  **♦**■ 

The  hour  of  the  operation  was  at  hand. 
The  Halfbreed  got  his  jack-knife  ready 
He  had  filed  the  edge  till  it  was  like  a 
rough  saw.  He  cut  the  skin  of  the  wrist 
just  above  the  gangrene  Une,  and  raised 
it  up  an  inch  or  so.  It  was  here  Locasto 
showed  wonderful  nen-e.  He  took  a  large 
bite  of  tobacco  and  chewed  steadily,  while 
his  keen  black  eyes  watched  every  move 
of  the  knife. 

"Hurry  up  and  get  the  cursed  thing 
off."  he  snarled. 

The  Halfbreed  nicked  the  flesh  down 
to  the  bone,  then  with  the  ragged  jack- 
knife  he  began  to  saw.  I  could  not  bear 
to  look.  It  made  me  deathly  sick.  T 
heard  the  grit,  grit  of  the  jagged  blade.  I 
will  remember  the  sound  to  my  dying  day. 
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How  long  it  seemed  to  take!  No  man 
could  stand  such  torture.  A  groan  burst 
from  Locasto's  lips.  He  fell  back  on  the 
bed.  His  jaws  no  longer  worked,  and  a 
thin  stream  of  brown  saliva  trickled  down 
his  chin.     He  had  fainted. 

Quickly  the  Halfbreed  finished  his 
work.  The  hand  dropped  on  the  floor. 
He  pulled  down  the  flaps  of  skin  and  sew- 
ed them  together. 

"How's  that  for  home-made  surgery?" 
he  chuckled.  He  was  vastly  proud  of  his 
achievement.  He  took  the  severed  hand 
upon  a  shovel  and,  going  to  the  door,  he 
threw  it  far  out  into  the  darkness. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

"Why  don't  you  go  outside?"  I  asked 
of  the  Jam-wagon. 

I  had  rescued  him  from  one  of  his 
periodical  plunges  into  the  cesspool  of  de- 
bauch, and  he  wa.s  peaked,  pallid,  peni- 
tent. Listlessly  he  stared  at  me  a  long 
moment,  the  dull,  hollow-eyed  stare  of  the 
recently  regenerate. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  think  I  stay 
for  the  same  reason  many  another  man 
stays — pride.  I  feel  that  the  Yukon  owes 
me  one  of  two  things,  a  stake  or  a  grave 
— and  she's  going  to  pay." 

"Seems  to  me,  the  way  you're  shaping 
you're  more  liable  to  get  the  latter." 

"Yes— well,  that'll  be  all  right." 

"Look  here,"  I  remonstrated,  "don't  be 
a  rotter.  You're  a  man,  a  splendid  one. 
You  might  do  anything,  be  anything. 
For  Heaven's  sake  stop  slipping  cogs,  and 
get  into  the  game." 

His  thin,  handsome  face  hardened  bit- 
terly. ' 

"I  don't  know.  Sometimes  I  think  I'm 
not  fit  to  play  the  game ;  sometimes  I  won- 
der if  it's  all  worth  while;  sometimes  I'm 
half  inclined  to  end  it." 

"Oh,  don't  talk  nonsense." 

"I'm  not;  I  mean  it,  every  word.  I  don't 
often  speak  of  myself.  It  doesn't  matter 
who  I  am,  or  what  I've  been.  I've  gone 
through  a  lot — more  than  most  men.  For 
years  I've  been  a  sort  of  human  derelict, 
drifting  from  port  to  port  of  the  seven 
seas.  I've  sprawled  in  their  mire;  I've 
eaten  of  their  filth ;  I've  wallowed  in  their 
moist,  barbaric  slime.  Time  and  time 
again  I've  gone  to  the  mat,  but  somehow 


I  would  never  take  the  count.  Some- 
thing's always  saved  me  at  the  last." 

"Your  guardian  angel." 

"Maybe.  Somehow  I  wouldn't  be  ut- 
terly downed.  I'm  a  bit  of  a  fighter,  and 
every  day's  been  a  battle  with  me.  Oh. 
you  don't  know,  you  can't  believe  how  I 
suffer!  Often  I  pray,  and  my  prayer  al- 
ways is:  'O,  dear  God,  don't  allow  me  to 
think.  Lash  me  with  Thy  wrath;  heap 
burdens  on  me,  but  don't  let  me  think.' 
They  say  there's  a  hell  hereafter.  They 
lie;  it's  here,  now." 

I  was  astonished  at  his  vehemence.  His 
face  was  wrenched  with  pain,  and  his  eyes 
full  of  remorseful  misery. 

"What  about  your  friends?" 

"Oh,  them — I  died  long  ago,  died  in 
the  early  '80's.  In  a  little  French  grave- 
yard there's  a  tombstone  that  })ears  my 
name,  my  real  name,  the  name  of  the  'me' 
that  was.  Heart,  soul  and  body,  I  died. 
My  sisters  mourned  me,  my  friends  mut- 
tered, Toor  devil,'  A  few  women  cried, 
and  a  girl — well,  I  mustn't  speak  of  that. 
It's  all  over  long  ago ;  but  I  must  eternally 
do  something,  fight,  drink,  work  like  the 
devil — anything  but  think.  I  mustn't 
think." 

"What  about  your  guardian  angel?" 

"Yes,  sometimes  I  think  he's  going  to 
give  me  another  chance.  This  is  no  life 
for  a  man  like  me,  slaving  in  the  drift, 
burning  myself  up  in  the  dissipation  of 
the  town.  A  great,  glad  fight  with  a  good 
sweet  woman  to  fight  for — that  would  save 
me.  Oh,  to  get  away  from  it  all,  get  a 
clean  start!" 

"Well,  I  believe  in  you.  I'm  .«ure  you'lt 
be  all  right.    Let  me  lend  you  the  money." 

"Thank  you,  a  thousand  thanks;  but  I 
cannot  take  it.  There  it  is  again — my 
pride.  Maybe  I'm  all  wrong.  Maybe  I'm 
a  lost  soul,  and  my  goal's  the  potter's 
field.  No;  thanks!  In  a  day  or  two  I'll 
be  fighting-fit  again.  I  wouldn't  have 
bored  you  with  this  talk,  but  I'm  weak, 
and  my  nerve's  gone." 

"How  much  money  have  you  got?"  I 
asked. 

He  pulled  a  poor  piece  of  silver  from 
his  pocket. 

"Enough  to  do  me  till  I  join  the  pick- 
and-shovel  gang." 

"What  are  those  tickets  in  your  hand?" 

He  laughed  carelessly. 
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''Chances  in  the  ice  pools.  Funny  thing, 
I  don't  remember  buying  them.  Must  have 
i.een  drunk," 

"Yes,  and  you  seem  to  have  had  a 
hunch.'  You've  got  the  same  time  on 
all  three:  seven  seconds,  seven  minutes 
past  one,  on  the  ninth — that's  to-day.  It's 
noon  now.  That  old  ice  will  have  to  hurry 
up  if  j^ou're  going  to  win.  Fancy,  if  you 
did !  You'd  clean  up  over  three  thousand 
dollars.    There  would  be  your  new  start."' 

"Yes,  fancy,"    he    echoed    mockingly. 
'Over    five    thousand    betting,    and   the 
guesses  as  close  as  peas  in  a  pod." 

"Well,  the  ice  may  go  out  any  moment. 
It's  awful  rotten." 

With  a  curious  fascination,  we  gazed 
down  at  the  mighty  river.  Around  us 
was  a  glow  of  spring  sunshine,  above  us 
the  renaissance  of  blue  skies.  Rags  of 
snow  still  glimmered  on  the  hills,  and  the 
brown  earth,  as  if  ashamed  of  it^  naked- 
ness, was  bursting  greenly  forth.  On  the 
slope  overlooking  the  Klondike,  girls  in 
white  dresses  were  gathering  the  wild  cro- 
cus. All  was  warmth,  color,  awakening 
life. 

Surely  the  river  ice  could  not  hold  much 
longer.  It  was  patchy,  netted  with  cracks, 
heaved  up  in  ridges,  mottled  with  slushy 
pools,  corroded  to  the  bottom.  Decidedly 
it  was  rotten,  rotten.  Still  it  held  stub- 
bornly. The  Klondike  hammered  it  with 
mighty  bergs,  black  and  heavy  as  a  house. 
Down  the  swift  current  they  sped,  crash- 
ing, grinding,  roaring,  to  batter  into  the 
unbroken  armor  of  the  Yukon.  And  along 
its  banks,  watching  even  as  we  watched, 
were  thousands  of  others.  On  every  lip 
was  the  question — "The  ice — when  will  it 
go  out?"  For  to  these  exiles  of  the  North, 
after  eight  months  of  isolation,  the  sight 
of  open  water  would  be  like  Heaven.  It 
would  mean  boats,  freedom,  friendly  faces, 
and  a  step  nearer  to  that  "outside"  of  their 
dreams. 

Towards  the  centre  of  the  vast  mass  of 
ice  that  belted  in  the  city  was  a  post,  and 
on  this  lonely  post  thousands  of  eyes  were 
constantly  turning.  For  an  electric  wire 
connected  it  with  the  town,  so  that  when 
it  moved  down  a  certain  distance  a  clock 
would  register  the  exact  moment.  Thus, 
thousands  gazing  at  that  solitary  post 
thought  of  the  bets  they  had  made,  and 
wondered  if  this  year  they  would  be  the 
lucky  ones.     It  is  a  unique  incident  in 


Dawson  Ufe,  this  gambhng  on  the  ice. 
There  are  dozens  of  pools,  large  and  small, 
and  both  men  and  women  take  part  in 
the  betting,  with  an  eagerness  and  excite- 
ment that  is  almost  childish. 

I  sat  on  a  bench  on  the  N.  C.  trail  over- 
looking the  town,  and  watched  the  Jam- 
wagon  crawl  down  the  hill  to  his  cabin. 
Poor  fellow!  How  drawn  and  white  was 
his  face,  and  his  long,  clean  frame — how 
gaunt  and  weary!  I  felt  sorry  for  him. 
What  would  become  of  him?  He  was  a 
splendid  "misfit."  If  he  only  had  another 
chance !  Somehow  I  believed  in  him,  and 
fervently  I  hoped  he  would  have  that  good 
clean  start  again. 

Up  in  the  cold  remoteness  of  the  North 
are  many  of  his  kind — the  black  sheep, 
the  undesirables,  the  discards  of  the  pack. 
Their  lips  ai-e  sealed;  their  eyes  are  cold 
as  glaciers,  and  often  they  drink  deep.  Oh, 
they  are  a  mighty  company,  the  men  you 
don't  enquire  about;  but  it  is  the  code  of 
the  North  to  take  them  as  you  tind  them, 
so  they  go  their  way  unregarded. 

How  clear  the  air  was!  It  was  like 
looking  through  a  crystal  lens — every  leaf 
seemed  to  stand  out  vividly.  Sounds  came 
up  to  me  with  marvellous  distinctness. 
Summer  was  coming,  and  with  it  the  as- 
surance of  a  new  peace.  Down  there  I 
could  see  our  home,  and  on  its  verandah, 
hammock-swung,  the  white  figure  of 
Berna.  How  precious  she  was  to  me.  How 
anxiously  I  watched  over  her!  A  look,  a 
word  meant  more  to  me  than  volumes.  If 
she  was  happy  I  was  full  of  joy;  if  she 
was  sad  the  sun.shine  paled,  the  flowers 
drooped,  there  was  no  gladness  in  the  day. 
Often  as  she  slept  I  watched  her,  marvel- 
ling at  the  fine  perfection  of  her  face.  Al- 
ways was  she  an  object  of  wonder  to  me — 
something  to  be  adored,  to  demand  all 
that  was  fine  and  high  in  me. 

Yet  sometimes  it  was  the  very  intensity 
of  my  love  that  made  me  fear;  so  that  in 
the  ecstasy  of  a  moment  I  would  catch  my 
breath  and  wonder  if  it  all  could  last. 
And  always  the  memory  of  Locasto  was  a 
sinister  shadow.  He  had  gone  "outside," 
terribly  broken  in  health,  gone  cursing 
me  hoarselv  and  vowing  he  would  return. 
Would  he? 

Who  that  knows  the  North  can  ever 
deny  its  lure?  Wherever  you  be,  it  will 
call  and  call  to  you.  In  the  sluggish 
South  you  will  hear  it,  will  long  for  the 
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keen  tingle  of  its  silver  days,  the  vaster 
glory  of  its  star-strewn  nights.  In  the 
city's  heart  it  will  come  to  you  till  you 
hunger  for  its  big,  clean  spaces,  its  racing 
rivers,  its  purple  tundras.  In  the  homes 
of  the  rich  its  voice  will  seek  you  out,  and 
you  will  ache  for  your  lonely  camp-fire, 
a  sunset  splendoring  to  golden  death,  the 
night  where  the  silence  clutches  and  the 
heavens  vomit  forth  white  fire.  Yes,  you 
will  hear  it,  and  hear  it,  till  a  madness 
comes  over  you,  till  you  leave  the  crawling 
men  of  the  sticky  pavements  to  seek  it  out 
once  more,  the  sapphire  of  its  lustrous 
lakes,  the  white  yearning  of  its  peaks  to 
the  myriad  stars.  Then,  as  a  child  comes 
home,  will  you  come  home.  And  I  knew 
that  some  day  to  the  land  wherein  he  had 
reigned  a  conqueror,  Locasto,  too,  would 
return. 

As  I  looked  down  on  the  grey  town,  the 
wonder  of  its  growth  came  over  me.  How 
changed  from  the  muddle  of  tents  and 
cabins,  the  boat-lined  river,  the  swarming 
hordes  of  the  Argonauts!  Where  was  the 
niggerhead  swamp,  the  mud,  the  unrest, 
the  mad  fever  of  '98?  I  looked  for  these 
things  and  saw  in  their  stead  fine  resi- 
dences, trim  gardens,  well-kept  streets.  1 
almost  rubbed  my  eyes  as  I  realized  the 
magic  of  the  transformation. 

And  great  as  was  the  city's  outward 
change,  its  change  of  spirit  was  still  great- 
er. The  day  of  dance-hall  domination 
was  over.  Vice  walked  very  circumspect- 
ly. No  longer  was  it  possible  on  the 
street  to  speak  to  a  lady  of  easy  virtue 
without  causing  comment. 

The  demireps  of  the  deadline  had  been 
banished  over  the  Klondike,  where,  in  a 
colony  reached  by  a  crazy  rope  bridge, 
their  red  lights  gleamed  like  semaphores 
of  sin.  The  dance-halls  were  still  run- 
ning, but  the  picturesque  impunity  of  the 
old  muckluck  days  was  gone  forever.  You 
looked  in  vain  for  the  crude  scenes  where 
the  wilder  passions  were  unleashed,  and 
human  nature  revealed  itself  in  primal 
nakedness.  Heroism,  brutality,  splendid 
achievement,  unbridled  license,  the  North 
seems  to  bring  out  all  that  is  best  and 
worst  in  a  man.  It  breeds  an  exuberant 
vitality,  a  madness  for  action,  whether  it 
be  for  good  or  evil. 

In  the  town,  too,  life  was  becoming  a 
thing  of  more  sober  hues.  Sick  of  slip- 
shod morality,  men  were  sending  for  their 


wives  and  children.  The  old  ideals  of 
home  and  love  and  social  purity  were  tri- 
umphing. With  the  advent  of  the  good 
woman,  the  dance-hall  girl  was  doomed. 
The  city  was  finding  itself.  Society  divid- 
ed into  sets.  The  more  pretentious  were 
called  Ping-pongs,  while  a  majority  re- 
joiced in  the  name  of  Rough-necks.  The 
post  ofBce  abuses  were  remedied,  the  graft- 
ers ousted  from  the  government  offices. 
Rapidly  the  gold  camp  was  becoming 
modernized. 

Yes,  its  spectacular  days  were  over.  No 
more  would  the  ''live  one"  disport  himself 
in  his  wild  and  woolly  glory.  The  de- 
lirium of  '98  was  fast  becoming  a  mem- 
ory. The  leading  actors  in  that  fateful 
drama — where  were  they?  Dead:  some  by 
their  own  hands;  down  and  out  many, 
drivelling  sottishly  of  by-gone  days;  poor 
prospectors  a  few,  dreaming  of  a  new  gold 
strike. 

And,  as  I  think  of  it,  it  comes  over  me 
that  the  thing  is  vastly  tragic.  Where 
are  they  now,  these  Klondike  Kings,  these 
givers  of  champagne  baths,  these  plungers 
of  the  gold  camp?  How  many  of  those 
that  stood  out  in  the  limelight  of  '98  can 
tell  the  tale  to-day?  Ladue  is  dead,  leav- 
ing little  behind.  Big  Alec  MacDonald, 
after  lavishing  a  dozen  fortunes  on  his 
friends,  dies  at  last,  almost  friendless  and 
alone.  Nigger  Jim  and  Stillwater  Willie 
— in  what  back  slough  of  vicissitude  do 
they  languish  to-day?  Dick  Low  lies  in 
a  drunkard's  grave.  Skookum  Jim  would 
fain  qualify  for  one.  Dawson  Charlie, 
reeling  home  from  a  debauch,  drowns  in 
the  river.  In  impecunious  dispair,  Harry 
Waugh  hangs  himself.  Charlie  Ander- 
son, after  squandering  a  fortune  on  a 
thankless  wife,  works  for  a  laborer's  hire. 

So  I  might  go  on  and  on.  Their  stories 
would  fill  volumes.  And  as  I  sat  on  the 
quiet  hillside,  listening  to  the  drowsy 
hum  of  the  bees,  the  inner  meaning  of  it 
all  came  home  to  me.  Once  again  the 
great  lone  land  was  sifting  out  and  choos- 
ing its  own.  Far-reaching  was  its  ven- 
geance, and  it  w^orked  in  divers  ways.  It 
fell  on  them,  even  as  it  had  fallen  on  their 
brethren  of  the  trail.  In  the  guise  of  for- 
tune it  dealt  their  ruin.  From  the  aus- 
tere silence  of  its  snows  it  was  mocking 
them,  beguiling  them  to  their  doom.  Again 
it  was  the  Land  of  the  Strong.  Before  all 
it  demanded  strength,  moral  and  physical 
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strength.  I  was  minded  of  the  words  of 
old  Jim,  "Where  one  wins  ninety  and  nine 
will  fail" ;  and  time  had  proved  him  true. 
The  great,  grim  land  was  weeding  out  the 
unfit,  was  rewarding  those  who  could  un- 
derstand it,  the  faithful  brotherhood  of  the 
high  North. 

Full  of  such  thoughts  as  these,  I  raised 
my  eyes  and  looked  down  the  river  to- 
wards the  Moosehide  Bluffs.  Hullo !  There, 
just  below  the  town,  was  a  great  sheet  of 
water,  and  even  as  I  watched  I  saw  it 
-pread  and  spread.  People  were  shouting, 
running  from  their  houses,  speeding  to 
the  beach.  I  was  conscious  of  a  thrill  of 
excitement.  Ever  widening  was  the  wa- 
ter, and  now  it  stretched  from  bank  to 
bank.  It  crept  forward  to  the  solitarj'^ 
post.  Now  it  was  almost  there.  Suddenly 
the  post  started  to  move.  The  vast  ice- 
field was  sliding  forward.  Slowly,  serene- 
ly it  went  on,  on. 

Then,  all  at  once,  the  steam  whistles 
>hrilled  out,  the  bells  pealed,  and  from  the 
l)lack  mob  of  people  that  lined  the  banks 
there  went  up  an  exultant  cheer,  "The  ice 
is  going  out — the  ice  is  going  out!" 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  Could  I  believe 
my  eyes?  Seven  seconds,  seven  minutes 
past  one — his  "hunch"  was  right;  his 
guardian  angel  had  intervened;  the  Jam- 
wagon  had  been  given  his  chance  to  make 
a  new  start. 

CHAPTER  XrV. 

The  waters  were  wild  with  joy.  From 
the  mountain  snows  the  sun  had  set  them 
free.  Down  hill  and  dale  they  sparkled, 
trickling  from  boulders,  dripping  from 
moss}''  crannies,  rioting  in  narrow  runlets. 
Then,  leaping  and  laughing  in  a  mad 
ecstasy  of  freedom,  they  dashed  into  the 
dam. 

Here  was  something  they  did  not  un- 
derstand, some  contrivance  of  the  tyrant 
Man  to  curb  them,  to  harness  them,  to 
make  them  his  slaves.  The  waters  were 
angry.  They  gloomed  fearsomely.  As 
they  swelled  higher  in  the  broad  basin 
their  wrath  grew  apace.  They  chafed 
against  their  prison  walls,  they  licked  and 
lapped  at  the  stolid  bank.  'Higher  and 
higher  they  mounted,  growing  stronger 
with  every  leap.  More  and  more  bitterly 
they  fretted  at  their  durance.  Behind  them 
other  waters  were  pressing,  just  as  eager  to 


escape  as  they.  They  lashed  and  writhed 
in  savage  spite.  Not  much  longer  could 
these  patient  walls  withstand  their  anger. 
Something  must  happen. 

The  "something"  was  a  man.  He  raised 
the  floodgate,  and  there  at  last  was  a  way 
of  escape.  How  joyously  the  eager  waters 
rushed  at  it!  They  tumbled  and  tossed 
in  their  mad  hurry  to  get  out.  They 
surged  and  swept  and  roared  about  the 
narrow  opening. 

But  what  was  this?  They  had  come 
on  a  wooden  box  that  streaked  down  the 
slope  as  straight  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow. 
It  was  some  other  scheme  of  the  tyrant 
Man.  Nevertheless,  they  jostled  and  jam- 
med to  get  into  it.  On  its  brink  they 
poi-sed  a  moment,  then  down,  down  they 
dashed. 

Like  a  cataract  they  rushed,  ever  and 
ever  growing  faster.  Ho !  this  was  motion 
now,  this  was  action,  strength,  power.  As 
they  shot  down  that  steep  hill  they  shriek- 
ed for  very  joy.  Freedom,  freedom  at 
last !  No  more  trickhng  feebly  from  snow- 
banks ;  no  more  boring  devious  channels  in 
oozy  clay,  no  more  stagnating  in  sullen 
dams.  They  were  alive,  alive,  swift,  in- 
tense, terrific.  They  gloried  in  their 
might.  They  roared  the  raucous  song  of 
freedom,  and  faster  and  faster  they  charg- 
ed. Like  a  stampede  of  maddened  horses 
they  thundered  on.  WTiat  power  on  earth 
could  stop  them?  "We  must  be  free!  We 
must  be  free !"  they  cried. 

Suddenly  they  saw  ahead  the  black 
hole  of  a  great  pipe,  a  hollow  shard  of  steel. 
Prison-like  it  looked,  again  some  contriv- 
ance of  the  tyrant  Man.  They  would  fain 
have  overleapt  it,  but  it  was  too  lat€. 
Countless  other  waters  were  behind  them, 
forcing  them  forward  with  irresistible 
power.  And,  faster  and  faster  still,  they 
crashed  into  the  shard  of  steel. 

They  were  trapped,  atrociously  trapped, 
cabined,  confined,  rammed  forward  by  a 
vast  and  remorseless  pressure.  Yet  there 
was  escape  just  ahead.  It  was  a  tiny  point 
of  light,  an  outlet.  They  must  squeeze 
through  it.  They  were  crushed  and  pin- 
ioned in  that  prison  of  steel,  and  mightily 
they  tried  to  burst  it.  No !  there  was  only 
that  orifice;  they  must  pass  through  it. 
Then  with  that  great  force  behind  them, 
tortured,  maddened,  desperate,  the  waters 
crashed  through  the  shard  of  steel,  to  serve 
the  will  of  Man. 
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The  man  stood  by  his  water-gun  and 
from  its  nozzle  the  gleaming  terror  leapt. 
At  first  it  was  only  a  slim  volley  of  light, 
compact  and  solid  as  a  shaft  of  steel.  To 
pierce  it  would  have  splintered  to  pieces 
the  sharpest  sword.  It  was  a  core  of  water, 
round,  glistening  and  smooth,  yet  in  its 
mighty  power  it  was  a  monster  of  destruc- 
tion. 

The  man  was  directing  it  here  and  there 
on  the  face  of  the  hill.  It  flew  like  an 
arrow  from  the  bow,  and  wherever  he 
aimed  it  the  hillside  seemed  to  reel  and 
shudder  at  the  shock.  Great  cataracts  of 
gravel  shot  out,  avalanches  of  clay  top- 
pled over;  vast  boulders  were  hurled  into 
the  air  like  heaps  of  fleecy  wool. 

Yes,  the  waters  were  mad.  They  were 
like  an  angry  bull  that  gored  the  hillside. 
It  seemed  to  melt  and  dissolve  before  them. 
Nothing  could  withstand  that  assault.  In 
a  few  minutes  they  would  reduce  the 
stoutest  stronghold  to  a  heap  of  pitiful 
ruins.       , 

There,  where  the  waters  shot  forth  in 
their  fury,  stood  their  conqueror.  He  was 
one  man,  yet  he  was  doing  the  work  of  a 
hundred.  As  he  battered  at  that  (-sank 
of  clay  he  exulted  in  his  power.  A  little 
*urn  of  the  wrist  and  a  huge  mass  of  gra- 
vel crumbled  into  nothingness.  He  bored 
deep  holes  in  the  frozen  muck,  he  ham- 
mered his  way  down  to  bed  rock,  he  swept 
it  clean  as  a  floor.  There,  with  the  solid 
force  of  a  battering-ram,  he  pounded  at 
the  heart  of  the  hill. 

The  roar  deafened  him.  He  heard  the 
crash  of  falling  rock,  but  he  was  so  intent 
on  his  work  he  did  not  hear  another  ma,n 
approach.  Suddenly  he  looked  up  and 
saw. 

He  gave  a  mighty  start,  then  at  once 
he  was  calm  again.  This  was  the  meet- 
ing he  had  dreaded,  longed  for,  fought 
against,  desired.  Primordial  emotions 
surged  within  him,  but  outwardly  he  gave 
no  sign.  Almost  savagely,  and  with  a 
curious  blaze  in  his  eyes  he  redirected  the 
little  giant. 

He  waved  his  hand  to  the  other  man. 

''Go  away!"  he  shouted. 

Mosher  refused  to  budge.  The  generous 
living  of  Dawson  had  made  him  pursy, 
almost  porcine.  His  pig  eyes  glittered, 
and  he  took  off  his  hat  to  wipe  some  beads 
of  sweat  from  the  monumental  baldness 
of  his   forehead.     He   caressed  his   coal- 


black  beard  with  a  podgy  hand  on  which 
a  large  diamond  sparkled.  His  manner 
was  arrogance  personified.  He  seemed  to 
say,  "I'll  make  this  man  dance  to  my 
music." 

His  rich,  penetrating  voice  pierced 
through  the  roar  of  the  "giant." 

"Here,  turn  off  your  water.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you.  Got  a  business  proposition 
to  make." 

Still  Jim  was  dumb. 

Mosher  came  close  to  him  and  shouted 
into  his  ear.  The  two  men  were  very 
calm. 

"Say,  your  wife's  in  town.  Been  there 
for  the  last  year.     Didn't  you  know  it?" 

Jim  shook  his  head.  He  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  his  work  just  then. 
There  was  a  great  saddle  of  clay,  and  he 
scooped  it  up   magically. 

"Yes,  she's  in  town — living  respect- 
able." 

Jim  redirected  his  giant  with  a  savage 
swish. 

"Say,  I'm  a  sort  of  a  philant'ropic  guy," 
went  on  Mosher,  "an'  there's  nothing  I  like 
better  than  doing  the  erring  wife  restitoo- 
tion  act.  I  think  I  could  induce  that  little 
woman  of  yours  to  come  back  to  you." 

Jim  gave  him  a  swift  glance,  but  the 
man  went  on. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  she's  a  bit  stuck  on 
me.  Not  my  fault,  of  course.  Can't  help 
it  if  a  girl  gets  daffy  on  me.  But  say,  I 
think  I  could  get  her  switched  on  to  you 
if  you  made  it  worth  my  while.  It's  a 
business  proposition." 

He  was  sneering  now,  frankly  villain- 
ous.    Jim  gave  no  sign. 

"What  d'ye  say?  This  is  a  likely  bit 
of  ground — give  me  a  half-share  in  this 
ground,  an'  I'll  guarantee  to  deliver  that 
little  piece  of  goods  to  you.  There's  an 
offer." 

Again  that  smug  look  of  generosity 
beamed  on  the  man's  face.  Once  more 
Jim  motioned  him  to  go,  but  Mosher  did 
not  heed.  He  thought  the  gesture  was  a 
refusal.  His  face  grew  threatening.  "All 
right,  if  you  won't,"  he  snarled,  "look 
out!  I  know  you  love  her  still.  Let  me 
tell  you,  I  own  that  woman,  body  and 
soul,  and  I'll  make  life  hell  for  her.  I'll 
torture  you  through  her.  Yes,  I've  got  a 
cinch.    You'd  better  change  your  mind." 

He  had  stepped  back  as  if  to  go.  Then, 
whether  it  was  an  accident  or  not  no  one 
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will  ever  know — but  the  little  giant  swung 
round  till  it  bore  on  him. 

It  lifted  him  up  in  the  air.  It  shot  him 
forward  like  a  stone  from  a  catapult.  It 
landed  him  on  the  bank  fifty  feet  away 
with  a  sickening  crash.  Then,  as  he  lay, 
it  pounded  and  battered  him  out  of  all 
semblance  of  a  man. 

The  waters  were  having  their  revenge. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

"There's  something  the  matter  with 
•lim,"  the  Prodigal  'phoned  to  me  from 
tlie  Forks;  "he's  gone  off  and  left  the 
cabin  on  Ophir,  taken  to  the  hills.  Some 
[)rospectors  have  just  come  in  and  say  they 
met  him  heading  for  the  White  Snake 
^"alley.  Seemed  kind  of  queer,  they  say. 
Wouldn't  talk  much.  They  thought  he 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  go  crazy," 

"He's  never  been  right  since  the  acci- 
dent," I  answered;  "we'll  have  to  go  after 
him." 

"All  right.  Come  up  at  once.  I'll  get 
McCrimmon.  He's  a  good  man  in  the 
woods.  We'll  be  ready  to  start  as  soon 
as  you  arrive." 

So  the  following  day  found  the  three 
of  us  on  the  trail  to  Ophir.  We  traveled 
lightly,  carrying  very  little  food,  for  we 
thought  to  find  game  in  the  woods.  On 
the  evening  of  the  following  day  we  reach- 
ed the  cabin. 

Jim  must  have  gone  verv^  suddenly. 
There  were  the  remains  of  a  meal  on  the 
table,  and  his  Bible  was  gone  from  its 
place.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
follow  and  find  him. 

"By  going  to  the  headquarters  of  Ophir 
Creek."  said  the  Halfbreed,  "we  can  cross 
a  divide  into  the  valley  of  the  White  Snake 
and  there  we'll  corral  him,  I  guess." 

So  we  left  the  trail  and  plunged  into 
the  virgin  Wild.  Oh,  but  it  was  hard 
traveling!  Often  we  would  keep  straight 
up  the  creek-bed,  plunging  through  pools 
that  were  knee-deep,  and  walking  over 
shingly  bars.  Then,  to  avoid  a  big  bend 
of  the  stream,  we  would  strike  off  through 
the  bush.  Every  yard  seemed  to  have  its 
obstacle.  There  were  windfalls  and  tang- 
led growths  of  bush  that  defied  out  utter- 
most efforts  to  penetrate  them.  There 
were  viscid  sloughs,  from  whose  black 
depths  bubbles  arose  wearily,  with  grey 
tree-roots  like  the  legs  of  spiders  clutehing 


the  slimy  mud  of  their  banks.  There 
were  oozy  bottoms,  rankly  speared  with 
rush-grass.  There  were  leprous  marshe* 
spotted  wdth  unsightly  niggerheads.  Drin- 
ping  with  .sweat,  we  fought  our  way  under 
the  hot  sua.  Thorny  boughs  tore  at  us' 
detainingly.  Fallen  trees  delighted  to 
bar  our  way.  Without  let  or  cease  we 
toiled,  yet  at  the  day's  end  our  progress 
was  but  a  meagre  one. 

Our  greatest  bane  was  the  mosquitoes. 
Night  and  day  they  never  ceased  to  nag 
us.  We  wore  veils  and  had  gloves  on  our 
hands,  so  that  under  our  armour  we  were 
able  to  grin  defiance  at  them.  But  on  the 
other  side  of  that  netting  they  buzzed  in 
an  angry  grey  cloud.  To  raise  our  veils 
and  take  a  drink  was  to  be  assaulted  feroc- 
iously. As  we  walked  we  could  feel  them 
resisting  our  progress,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
we  were  forcing  our  way  through  solid 
banks  of  them.  If  we  rested,  they  alight- 
ed in  such  myriads  that  soon  we  appeared 
literally  sheathed  in  tiny  atoms  of  insect 
life,  vainly  trving  to  pierce  the  mesh  of 
our  clothing.  To  bare  a  hand  was  to  have 
it  covered  with  blood  in  a  moment,  and 
the  thought  of  being  at  their  mercy  was 
an  exquisitely  horrible  one.  Night  and 
day  their  voices  blended  in  a  vast  drone, 
so  that  we  ate,  drank  and  slept  under  our 
veils. 

In  that  rankly  growing  wilderness  we 
saw  no  sign  of  life,  not  even  a  rabbit.  It 
was  all  desolate  and  God-forsaken.  By 
nightfall  our  packs  seemed  very  heavy, 
our  limbs  very  tired.  Three  days,  four 
days,  five  days  passed.  The  creek  was  at- 
tenuated and  hesitating,  so  we  left  it  and 
struck  off  over  the  mountains'.  Soon  we 
climbed  to  where  the  timber  growth  was 
less  obstructive.  The  hillside  was  steep, 
almost  vertical  in  places,  and  was  covered 
with  a  strange,  deep  growth  of  moss. 
Down  in  it  v  e  sank,  in  places  to  our  knees, 
and  beneath  it  we  could  feel  the  points  of 
sharp  boulders.  As  w^e  climbed  we  plung- 
ed our  hands  deep  into  the  cool  cushion  of 
the  moss,  and  half  dragged  ourselves  up- 
ward. It  was  like  an  Oriental  rug  cover- 
ing the  stony  ribs  of  the  hill,  a  rug  of  bi 
zarre  coloiing,  strangely  patterned  in 
crimson  and  amber,  in  emerald  and  ivory. 
Birch-trees  of  slim,  silvery  beauty  arose  in 
it,  and  aided  us  as  we  climbed. 

So  we  came  at  last,  after  a  weary  jour 
ney,  to  a  bleak,  boulder-studded  plateau 
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It  was  above  timber-line,  and  carpeted 
with  moss  of  great  depth  and  gaudy  hue. 
Suddenly  we  saw  two  vast  pillars  of  "stone 
upstanding  on  the  aching  barren.  I 
think  they  must  havB  been  two  hundred 
feet  high,  Rnd,  like  monstrous  sentinels  in 
their  lonely  isolation,  they  overlooked 
that  vast  tundra.  They  startled  us.  We 
wondered  by  what  strange  freak  of  nature 
they  were  stationed  there. 

Then  we  dropped  down  into  a  vast, 
hush-filled  valley,  a  valley  that  looked  as 
if  it  had  been  undisturbed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  Like  a  spirit-haunted  place 
it  was,  so  strange  and  still.  It  was  loneli- 
ness made  visible.  It  was  stillness  written 
in  wood  and  stone.  I  would  have  been 
afraid  to  enter  it  alone,  and  even  as  we 
sank  in  its  death-haunted  dusk  I  shud- 
dered with  a  horror  of  the  place. 

The  Indians  feared  and  shunned  this 
valley.  They  said,  of  old,  strange  things 
had  happened  there:  it  had  been  full  of 
noise  and  fire  and  steam;  the  earth  had 
opened  up,  belching  forth  great  dragons 
that  destroyed  the  people.  And  indeed  it 
was  all  like  the  vast  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  for  hot  springs  bubbled  forth  and 
a  grey  ash  cropped  up  through  the  shal- 
low soil. 

There  was  no  game  in  the  valley.  In 
its  centre  was  a  solitary  lake,  black  and 
bottomless,  and  haunted  by  a  giant 
white  water-snake,  sluggish,  blind  and 
very  old.  Stray  prospectors  swore  they  had 
seen  it,  just  at  dusk,  and  its  sightless,  star- 
ing eyes  were  too  terrible  ever  to  forget. 

And  into  this  still,  cobweb-hued  hollow 
we  dropped — dropped  almost  straight 
down  over  the  flanks  of  those  lean,  lank 
mountains  that  fringed  it  so  forlornly 
Here,  ringed  all  around  by  desolate 
heights,  wo  were  as  remote  from  the  world 
as  if  we  were  in  some  sallow  solitude  of 
the  moon.  Sometimes  the  valley  was  like 
a  gaping  mouth,  and  the  lips  of  it  were 
livid  grey.  Sometimes  it  was  like  a  cup 
into  which  the  sunset  poured  a  golden 
wine  and  filled  it  quivering  to  the  brim. 
Sometimes  it  was  like  a  grey  grave  full  of 
silence.  And  here  in  this  place  of  shad- 
ows, whei'e  the  lichen  strangled  the  trees, 
and  undei-foot  the  moss  hushed  the  tread, 
where  we  =^poke  in  whispers,  and  mirth 
seemed  a  mockery,  where  every  stick  and 
stone   seemed    eloquent   of   dischantment 


and  despair,  here  in  this  valley  of  Dead 
Things  we  found  Jim. 

He  was  sitting  by  a  dying  camp-fire,  all 
huddled  up,  his  arms  embracing  his 
knees,  his  eyes  on  the  fading  embers.  As 
we  drew  near  he  did  not  move,  did  not 
show  any  surprise,  did  not  even  raise  his 
head.  His  face  was  very  pale  and  drawn 
into  a  pucker  of  pain.  It  was  the  queerest 
look  I  ever  saw  on  a  man's  face.  It  made 
me  creep. 

His  eyes  followed  us  furtively.  Silent- 
ly we  squatt^ed  in  a  ring  round  his  camp- 
fire.  For  a  while  we  said  no  word,  then 
at  last  the  Prodigal  spoke : 

"Jim,  you're  coming  back  with  us,  are- 
n't you?" 

Jim  looked  at  him, 

''Hush!"  says  he,  ''don't  speak  so  loud. 
You'll  waken  all  them  dead  fellows," 

"What  d'ye  mean?" 

"Them  dead  fellows.  The  woods  is  full 
of  them,  them  that  can't  rest.  They're  all 
around,  ghosts.  At  night,  when  I'm  a- 
sittin'  over  the  fire,  they  crawl  out  of  the 
darkness,  an'  they  get  close  to  me,  closer, 
closer,  an'  they  whisper  things.  Then  I 
get  scared  an'  I  shoo  them  away." 

"What  do  they  whisper,  Jim?" 

"Oh  say!  they  tell  me  all  kinds  of 
things,  them  fellows  in  the  woods.  They 
tell  me  of  the  times  they  used  to  have  here 
in  the  valley;  an'  how  they  was  a  great 
people,  an'  had  women  an'  slaves;  how 
they  fought  an'  sang  an'  got  drunk,  an' 
how  their  kingdom  was  here,  right  here 
where  it's  all  death  an'  desolation.  An' 
how  they  conquered  all  the  other  folks 
around  an'  killed  the  men  an'  captured 
the  women.  Oh,  it  was  long,  long  ago, 
long  before  the  flood!" 

"Well,  Jim,  never  mind  them.  Get 
your  pack  ready.  We're  going  home  right 
now," 

"Goin'  home? — I've  no  home  any 
more.  I'm  a  fugitive  an'  a  vagabond  in 
the  earth.  The  blood  of  my  brother 
crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground.  From 
the  face  of  the  Lord  shall  I  be  hid  an' 
every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me. 
I  have  no  home  but  the  wilderness.  Unto 
it  I  go  with  prayer  an'  fastin'.  I  have 
killed,  I  have  killed'" 

"Nonsen.^.e,  Jim;  it  was  an  accident." 

"Was  it?  Was  it?  God  only  knows. 
I  don't.  Only  I  know  the  thought  of 
murder  wac  black  in  my  heart.     It  was 
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there  for  ever  an'  ever  so  long.  How  I 
fought  against  it !  Then,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, eveiythiug  seemed  to  come  to  a 
head.  I  don't  know  that  I  meant  what  I 
did,  but  I  thought  it." 

''Come  home,  Jim,  and  forget  it." 

"When  the  rivers  start  to  run  up  them 
mountain  peaks  I'll  forget  it.  No,  they 
won't  let  mc  forget  it,  them  ghosts.  They 
whisper  to  me  all  the  time.  Hist!  don't 
you  hear  +hem?  They're  whispering  to 
me  now.  'You're  a  murderer,  Jim,  a  mur- 
derer,' they  say.  'The  brand  of  Cain  is 
on  you,  Jim,  the  brand  of  Cain.'  Then 
the  little  leaves  of  the  trees  take  up  the 
whisper,  an'  the  waters  murmur  it,  an' 
the  very  stones  cry  out  ag'in  me,  an'  I 
can't  shut  out  the  sound.  I  can't,  I 
can't." 

"Hush,  Jim!" 

"No,  no,  the  devil's  a-hoein'  out  a  place 
in  the  embers  for  me.  I  can't  turn  no 
more  to  the  Lord.  He's  cast  me  out,  an' 
the  light  of  His  countenance  is  darkened 
to  me.    Never  again;  oh,  never  again!" 

"Oh  come,  Jim,  for  the  sake  of  youi" 
old  partner-;,  come  home." 

"Well,  boys,  I'll  come.  But  it's  no 
good.    I'm  down  an'  out." 

Wearily  we  gathered  together  his  few 
belongings.  He  had  been  living  on  bread, 
and  but  little  remained.  Had  we  not 
reached  him,  he  would  have  starved.  He 
came  like  a  child,  but  .seemed  a  prey  to 
acute  melancholy. 

It  was  iideed  a  sad  party  that  trailed 
down  that  sad,  dead  valley.  The  trees 
were  hung  w"th  a  dreary  drapery  of  grev, 
and  the  ashen  moss  muffled  our  foot-falls. 
I  think  it  was  the  deadest  place  I  ever 
saw.  The  very  air  seemed  dead  and  stale, 
as  if  it  were  eternally  still,  unstirred  by 
any  wind.  Spiders  and  strange  creeping 
things  possessed  the  trees,  and  at  every 
step,    like  vhite    gauze,    a  mist  of    mos- 


quitoes was  thrown   up.     And  the   way 
seemed  endless. 

A  great  weariness  weighed  upon  our 
spirits.  Our  feet  flagged  and  our  should- 
ers were  bowed.  As  we  looked  into  each 
other's 'faces  we  saw  there  a  strange  lassi- 
tude, a  chill,  grey  despair.  Our  voices 
sounded  hollow  and  queer,  and  we  seldom 
spoke.  It  \vas  as  if  the  place  was  a  vam- 
pire that  was  sucking  the  life  and  health 
from  our  veins. 

"I'm  afraid  the  old  man's  going  to  play 
out  on  us,"  whispered  the  Prodigal. 

Jim  lagged  forlornly  behind,  and  it 
was  very  anxiously  we  watched  him.  He 
seemed  to  know  that  he  was  keeping  us 
back.  His  efforts  to  keep  up  were  pitiful. 
We  feigned  an  equal  weariness,  not  to  dis- 
tress him,  and  our  progress  was  slow, 
slow. 

"Looks  as  if  we'll  have  to  go  on  half- 
rations,"  said  the  Halfbreed.  "It's  taking 
longer  to  get  out  of  this  valley  than  I 
figured  on." 

And  indeed  it  was  like  a  vast  prison, 
and  those  peaks  that  brindled  in  the  sun- 
set glow  were  like  bars  to  hold  us  in. 
Every  day  the  old  man's  step  was  growing 
slower,  so  that  at  last  we  were  barely 
crawling  abng.  We  were  ascending  the 
western  slope  of  the  valley,  climbing  a  few 
miles  a  day,  and  every  step  we  rose  from 
that  sump-hole  of  the  gods  was  like  the 
lifting  of  a  weight.  We  were  tired,  tired, 
and  in  the  wan  light  that  filtered  through 
the  leaden  clouds  our  faces  were  white 
and  strained. 

"I  guess  we'll  have  to  go  on  quarter- 
rations  from  now,"  said  the  Half-breed,  a 
few  days  later.  He  ranged  far  and  wide, 
looking  for  game,  but  never  a  sign  did  he 
see.  Once,  indeed,  we  heard  a  shot.  Eag- 
erly we  waited  his  return,  but  all  he  had 
got  was  a  great,  grey  owl,  which  we  cook- 
ed and  ate  ravenously. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Railroad  Pass  and  the 
Deadhead 


By 


W.  Arnot  Craick 


TO  be  able  to  ride  free  on  a  railroad 
train  is  one  of  those  blissful  sensa- 
tions which  is  probably  more  en- 
joyed in  imagination  by  people  who  do  not 
have  passes  than  it  is  in  reality  by  those 
who  do.  It  is  such  a  commonplace  to 
the  man  with  a  pocketful  of  annuals  to 
travel  around  for  nothing,  that  he  soon 
ceiases  to  enjoy  the  experience.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  inevitable  result,  there 
is  an  undoubted  glamor  about  railroad 
passes  that  makes  them  objects  of  interest 
and  desire.     . 

By  all  established  precedents  in  entering 
on  such  a  subject  as  the  present,  one 
should  first  define  just  what  a  railroad  pass 
is.  To  do  this  in  an  illuminative  way,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  once  again  to 
the  story  so  often  told  of  the  farmer  away 
back  in  the  early  days  of  the  railroad, 
w'hen  typewriters  were  unknown,  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  president  of  an  Ameri- 
can railway  demanding  redress  for  the 
death  of  some  pigs,  killed  by  a  locomotive. 
The  president  took  the  trouble  to  write  in 


reply  a  personal  note  to  the  farmer  on  the 
official  paper  of  the  railroad  company,  but, 
on  account  of  his  poor  writing,  only  the 
signature  was  legible.  The  farmer  could 
not  decipher  the  letter,  nor  could  his 
family  or  friends.  Presently  somebody 
suggested  that  it  might  mean  that  the 
president  wanted  the  farmer  to  come  and 
see  him.  Judging  this  to  be  the  case,  the 
farmer  boarded  the  next  train  for  the 
city  and  when  the  conductor  came  for  his 
ticket,  produced  the  letter,  explaining 
that  the  president  had  sent  for  him.  The 
conductor,  seeing  the  signature,  concluded 
that  this  was  the  case  and  allowed  the  far- 
mer to  travel  free.  Arrived  at  the  city, 
the  latter  went  to  the  president's  office  and 
explained  to  the  great  man's  secretary  that 
he  had  come  to  seek  compensation  for  the 
death  of  his  pigs.  The  president  was 
away  and  so  he  was  sent  to  the  claims 
agent  who  adjusted  the  matter  to  his  satis- 
faction. Aft^er  that,  whenever  the  wily 
farmer  wanted  to  travel  on  the  railroad,  he 
took  along  the  president's  letter  and,  show- 
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ing  it  to  the  conductor,  claimed  a  free 
ride.  For  twenty  years  he  never  had  to 
pay  a  fare.  The  president's  signature  was 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  dispense  with 
a  ticket,  and  while  the  letter  was  really 
an  invitation  for  the  farmer  to  bet-ake  him- 
self to  a  warmer  region,  he  was  always  pre- 
pared to  interpret  it  otherwise  and  travel 
as  the  guest  of  the  road.  This  story  will 
probably  serve  without  further  explana- 
tion to  define  a  railroad  pass. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing 
in  the  early  days  for  the  higher  officials 
of  railroads  to  scribble  off  an  order  for 
free  transportation  on  any  slip  of  paper 
that  came  to  hand  and  their  signatures 
were  always  honored.     A'et^rans  like  Mr. 


in  1871.  But  those  halcyon  days  are 
over.  Issuing  passes  has  become  a  regular 
business  now  and  even  presidents  and 
general  managers  must  conform  to  the 
rules  and  get  the  transportation  they  re- 
quire through  the  proper  channels  and 
in  the  regulation  form. 

Generally  speaking  there  are,  or  have 
l^een,  three  kinds  of  passes:  The  life 
pass,  a  delightful  affair,  which,  alas!  is 
no  longer  honored;  the  annual  pass,  the 
cherished  possession  of  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament;  and  the  trip  pass,  the 
commonest  form  of  all,  which  vanishes 
into  thin  air  with  the  using  thereof. 

To  an  antiquarian  the  old  "life  passes" 
possess  considerable  interest.     They  were 
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Ednmnd  Wragge,  of  Toronto,  who  wa.^ 
(xeneral  Manager  of  the  Toronto,  Grey 
and  Bruce  many  years  ago,  can  recall  the 
lime  when  a  few  words  from  his  pen  were 
sufficient  to  secure  anyone  a  free  ride  over 
that  road.  The  same  gentleman  treasures 
an  old,  soiled  and  torn  piece  of  paper  on 
which  Jay  Gould  had  written  in  his  own 
hand  an  order  to  the  conductors  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  to  pass  Mr.  Wragge  from 
Suspension  Bridge  to  New  York.  The  old 
financier  had  been  about  to  add,  bv  force 
of  habit,  doubtless,  "and  return,"  and 
had  written  down  the  "and"  when  he 
remembered  that  it  was  not  required.  A 
rub  of  the  thumb  across  the  word  served 
to  obliterate  it,  partially  at  least.  On  such 
make-shift  passes  as  these  men  travelled 


usually  LN^ued  in  metal  or  ivory,  intended 
to  be  hung  as  charms  on  the  watch  chains 
of  the  railway  magnates  of  the  earlier 
days,  and  were  to  be  honored  during  the 
life  time  of  the  privileged  possessors. 
Only  a  limited  number  were  made  and  in 
consequence  only  a  very  small  number  of 
them  have  been  preserved  down  to  the 
present  day. 

The  late  George  Laidlaw,  who  was  con- 
nected with  several  of  the  local  roads  in 
Ontario,  which  have  subsequently  lost 
their  identity  in  either  the  Grand  Trunk 
or  C.P.R.,  had  probably  more  of  these 
life  passes  than  any  other  person.  The 
Laidlaw  family  cherish  no  fewer  than 
five  of  them. 
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The  shareholders  of  the  Credit  Valley- 
Railway  Company,  by  resolution  of 
October,  28,  1880,  conferred  a  life  pass  on 
Mr.  Laidlaw,  including;  each  member  of 
his  family.  It  took  the  form  of  a  gold 
medallion,  one  and  three-quarter  inches 
in  diameter.  On  the  obverse  is  a  coat  of 
arms  surmounted  by  a  beaver.  The  shield 
is  divided  into  four  quarters;  the  right 
hand  top  corner  containing  square  and 
compas;  the  left  hand  the  Union  Jack 
over  three  maple  leaves;  the  right  hand 
lower  corner,  a  sheaf  of  wheat ;  and  the 
left  hand  a  locomotive.  The  coat  of  arms 
is  surrounded  by  scroll  work,  with  the 
words'^Credit   Valley    Company"    on    the 


land  Taylor,  Secretary-Treasurer";  on 
the  right,  there  is  an  inscription  passed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
company  held  on  the  13th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1871. 

The  Victoria  Railway  pass  is  a  silver 
card  three  and  one-quarter  inches  long 
and  one  and  seven-eig'hts  inches  wide, 
with  embossed  screw  heads  at  the  corners, 
inscription  ''Life  pass  to  George  Laidlaw 
and  his  family"  on  one  side  and  resolution 
of  the  shareholders  on  the  other.  The 
Toronto  and  Nipissing  pass  is  also  a  plain 
silver  card  with  inscription  and  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  issued  a 
number  of  life  passes  in  the  early  days, 
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outside.  On  the  reverse  side  is  an  inscrip- 
tion conferring  the  pass  on  Mr.  Laidlaw. 
By  resolution  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
Toronto,  Grey  and  Bruce  Railway,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1871,  a  life  pass  over  this  old 
road  was  granted  Mr.  Laidlaw.  It  is  a 
bloodstone  locket,  one  and  one-half  inches 
long  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  wide, 
with  a  bloodstone  set  in  gold.  On  one  side 
is  the  family  crest,  which  consists  of  a 
hand,  heart  and  dagger,  with  the  words 
on  a  belt  surrounding,  ''Fides  probata 
coronat."  On  the  other  side  is  a  mono- 
gram reversed,  T.  G.  &  B.  Ry.  Inside  on 
the  left  is  inscribed,  "Toronto,  Grey  and 
Bruce  Railway.  Pass  Mr.  George  Laidlaw 
at  all  times  free  over  this  Railway,  signed 
by  Jno.  G ,  President,  and  W.  Suther- 


which  are  still  treasured  by  the  descend- 
ants of  those  on  whom  they  were  confer- 
red. The  one  illustrated  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  H.  B.  Yates  of  Montreal,  and 
was  granted  to  his  father,  at  one  time 
chief  engineer  of  the  railway.  It  is  made 
of  ivory  and  originally  had  a  nickel  rim. 
On  one  side  the  inscription  reads  "Grand 
Trunk  Railway  of  Canada — Free  Pass," 
and  on  the  other,"Grand  Trunk  Railway 
of  Canada — Chief  Engineer."  It  was 
worn  as  a  watch  charm  and  a  very  useful 
charm  it  u.sed  to  be. 

The  passing  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  in  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion 
Railway  Act  in  Canada  have  very  con- 
siderably altered  the  conditions  under 
which  passes  may  be  issued.    Restrictions 
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of  a  drastic  character  prevent  the  whole- 
:?ale  dispensing  of  free  transportation  as 
in  the  olden  days.  In  the  United  States 
the  regulations  are  even  more  strict  than 
they  are  in  Canada,  and  such  a  circum- 
stance as  Mr.  William  Wainwright  re- 
corded the  other  day  would  be  impossible. 
In  the  year  187f  he  issued  a  G.T.R. 
pass  to  a  gentleman  reading  from  Mont- 
real to  the  terminus  of  the  road  at  Rouse's 
Point.  On  the  back  of  the  pass  he  wrote 
in  his  own  handwriting,  "Connecting 
roads  to  New  York  please  honor,"  and 
-signed  his  name.  This  pass  actually  car- 
ried the  man  right  through  to  New  York, 
an  altogether  incredible  feat  at  the  present 
day. 

The  Dominion  Railway  Act  provides 
that  free  carriage  may  be  given  by  rail- 
road companies  to  their  own  officers  and 
employees,  or  to  members  of  legislatures 
or  of  the  press  or  to  such  other  persons 
as  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners 
may  approve.  Railroad  employees  of 
humbler  rank  than  those  lucky  officials 
who  are  furnished  with  annuals  fre- 
quently ask  for  transportation  and  it  is 
indeed  ludicrous  to  read  the  letters  which 
some  of  them  write  when  preferring  their 
requests.  That  they  are  the  most  bene- 
volent people  on  earth  is  soon  apparent, 
for  not  only  do  they  u.-ually  support  wives 
and  large  families,  but  in  many  cases 
they  also  provide  food,  shelter  and  cloth- 
ing for  fathei-^-in-law,  mothers-in-law,  sis- 
ters, cousins  and  aunts.  So  deserving  are 
they  that  their  requests  are  nearly  always 
granted. 

The  C.P.R.  officials  never  tire  of  telling 
the  story  of  the  section  foreman  at  Grand 
A'^alley  who  wrote,  "Please  issue  pass  favor 
of  my  wife,  Grand  Valley  to  Toronto  and 
return,  but  do  not  make  it  good  for  longer 
than  three  daj^."  The  motive  which 
prompted  him  to  ask  for  such  a  short 
time  limit  is  unknown — it  will  admit  of 
several  interpretations. 

An  employee  of  the  same  railroad  in 
British  Columbia  was  discharged.  He 
asked  the  superintendent  at  Vancouver  to 
furnish  him  with  a  pass  to  Ontario.  The 
latter  did  not  wi^ih  to  do  this  and  wired  to 
Montreal  inquiring  if  he  should  issue  one. 
Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessv.  to  whom  the 
matter  was  referred,  telegraphed  back, 
what  purported    to    be    "Don't    let   him 


walk."'  On  the  strength  of  this  ilit  super- 
intendent gave  the  man  a  pass  ami  he 
came  east.  Sir  Thomas  heard  of  the  way 
of  his  coming  and  was  wroth.  Investiga- 
tion followed  and  it  was  discovered  that, 
hy  the  omission  of  a  period  in  transmis- 
^iou,  the  president's  message  had  been 
altered  from  a  prohibition,  to  what  sound- 
ed like  a  very  charitable  expression  of 
opinion. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  station  agent 
at  Teeswater.  Crabbe  by  name,  who  was 
transferred  to  Merrickville.  In  writing 
for  t.ran.?portation.  he  .said,  "Kindly  send 
me  a  pass  favor  myself  and  wife  and 
eleven  little  Crabbes."  For  the  sake  of 
the  little  Crabbes,  no  doubt  he  was  furn- 
ished with  the  neces.sary  paper. 

Members  of  Parliament,  by  virtue  of 
their  office,  are  entitled  to  travel  free  on 
every  railroad  in  the  Dominion.  It  is 
said  that  an  attempt  was  once  made  to 
keep  them  off  the  Grand  Trunk's  crack 
train,  the  International  Limited,  on  which 
passes,  as  a  rule,  are  not  honored  and  to 
which  private  cars  are  never  attached, 
but  the  M.P.'s  are  superior  to  any  little 
railway  by-law  and  they  travel  when  and 
where  they  like.  They  are  not  given  pass- 
es by  the  railroads,  but  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  issues  cards  which  certify  that  they 
are  members  and  as  such  are  entitled  by 
the  Railway  Act  to  ride  on  any  railroad 
train  in  the  Dominion.  These  cards  are 
made  in  the  same  style  as  railroad  passes 
and  have  the  advantage  of  combining  in 
one  all  the  privileges  that  would  otherwise 
require  several  dozen  cards  to  express.  The 
cards  are  numbered  and  a  book  is  issued 
to  the  railroads  giving  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers with  the  respective  numbers  of  their 
passes.  This  ser\'es  as  a  check  should  any 
member  be  so  foolishly  sinful  as  to  lend 
his  pass  to  anyone  else.  Before  the  Rail- 
way Act  made  it  legal  for  M.P.'s  to  ride 
free  on  the  railroads,  the  latter  were  ac- 
customed to  issue  annual  passes  to  them. 
It  is  said  that  there  were  only  three  mem- 
bers who  would  not  accept  the  complimen- 
taries — the  late  Dalton  McCarthy,  Sir 
William  Mulock  and  W.  F.  MacLean.  If 
there  were  others,  their  names  are  forgot- 
ten. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Dominion  Rail- 
way Act  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  reduce 
the  number  of  passes  issued  and  the  rail- 
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way  companies  themselves  have  not  been 
the  last  to  welcome  the  relief.  Officials 
used  to  be  plagued  by  all  sorts  of  persons 
advancing  all  sorts  of  arguments  for  free 
transportation  and  generally  speaking, 
they  had  to  produce  the  pass.  Now  tlhey 
have  the  law  of  the  land  to  back  theiii 
up  and  can  refuse  requests  with  good  reas- 
on. Some  of  them  even  go  to  the  extent 
of  quoting  scripture,  referring  applicants 
to  Numbers  20,  verse  18,  "Thou  shalt  not 
pass,"  and  to  Nahum  I.,  verse  15,  ''The 
wicked  shall  no  more  pass,"  ending  up 
with  a  reference  to  Jonah  I.,  verse  3,  "So 
he  paid  the  fare  and  went." 

On  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  prior  to 
the  days  of  the  Commission,  it  was  reput- 
ed to  be  positively  scandalous  the  way 
passes  were  issued.  Every  politician  in 
Canada  had  a  claim  on  the  management 
and  used  his  authority  to  secure  trans- 
portation for  his  friends  and  his  constitu- 
ents. A  traveler  once  told  the  writer  that 
on  one  occasion  when  he  was  going  from 
Montreal  to  Halifax,  the  conductor  in- 
formed him  that  the  entire  passenger  list 
in  the  sleeping  car  in  which  he  travelled, 
with  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  was  made 
up  .of  "dead-heads."  Those  were  great 
days  for  the  grafters,  great  and  small,  and 
that  circumstance  accounts  in  a  large  de- 
gree for  the  deficits  that  annually  con- 
fronted the  people. 

In  the  United  States,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  the  change  made  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  has  been  even 
more  drastic.  An  action  bearing  on  this 
subject  has  recently  taken  place  in  the 
American  courts,  which  will  illustrate  the 
severity  of  the  law.  In  1871,  a  man  nam- 
ed Motley  and  his  wife  agreed  that,  if  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railway  Co.  would 
issue  to  them  annual  passes  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  they  would  not  prosecute  a 
suit  for  damages  on  account  of  personal 
injuries  received  in  an  accident.  After 
the  passing  of  the  Act  prohibiting  the  is- 
suance of  free  transportation,  the  railway 
company  discontinued  providing  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Motley  with  their  annuals.  The 
couple  were  naturally  aggrieved  and  took 
action  in  the  Kentucky  courts  to  compel 
the  railroad  to  live  up  to  its  agreement. 
They  were  successful  in  their  suit,  but  the 
defendants  carried  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington,  which  overruled 
the  decision  of  the  Kentucky  court,  hold- 


ing that  the  performance  of  private  con- 
tracts could  not  be  urged  as  an  excuse  for 
violating  a  statute.  In  a  subsequent  case, 
the  Monon  Railway  which  was  penalized 
by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Northern  Illinois 
for  issuing  passes  in  payment  for  adver- 
tising matter  in  a  magazine,  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  but  failed  to  secure  a 
reversal  of  judgement  of  the  state  court. 
This  wholesale  cancellation  of  time- 
honored  privileges  recalls  the  case  of  Bill 
Nye,  the  humorist,  who,  among  others, 
was  compelled  to  give  up  his  annual  pass 
on  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  in  1887,  when 
the  original  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
made  it  illegal  for  railroad  companies  to 
issue  free  transportation  for  certain  pur- 
poses. Bill  Nye  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
late  W.  F.  White,  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Santa  Fe,  and  he  wrote  that  gentle- 
man a  playfully  pathetic  letter  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  document  is  so  amusing  that 
a  few  extracts  from  it  may  not  come  amiss. 

"Dear  Sir: — I  enclose  herewith  an- 
nual pass  No.  Q035  for  self  and  fam- 
ily, over  your  justly  celebrated  road 
for  the  year  1887. 

"I  also  return  your  photograph 
and  letters  you  have  written  me  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  Will  you 
kindly  return  mine? 

"And  so  this  brief  and  beautiful 
experience  is  to  end  and  each  of  us 
must  go  his  own  way  after  this. 

"Alas! 

"To  you  this  may  be  easy  but  it 
brings  a  pang  to  my  heart  which 
your  gentle  letter  of  the  first  instant 
cannot  whollv  alleviate. 


"It  is  well  enough  for  you  to  talk 
about  going  your  several  ways.  You 
have  every  facility  for  doing  so,  but 
with  me  it  is  different.  Several 
years  ago  a  large  north-western  cyc- 
lone and  myself  tried  to  pass  each 
other  on  the  same  track.  When  the 
wrecking  crew  found  me  I  was  in  the 
crotch  of  a  butternut  tree,  with  a 
broken  leg.  Since  that  time  I  have 
walked  with  great  difficulty,  and  to 
go  my  several  ways  has  been  a  very 
serious  matter  with  me. 

"But  I  do  not  want  you  to  think 
that  I  am  murmuring.    I  accept  my 
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doom  calmly,  yet  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  unavailing  regret. 

"Sometimes  perhaps,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dark  and  angry  night, 
when  the  cold  blasts  wail  through 
the  telegraph  wires  and  the  crushing 
sleet  rushes  with  wild  and  impetuous 
fury  against  the  windows  of  your 
special  car,  as  you  lie  warmly  en- 
sconced in  your  voluptuous  berth  and 
hear  the  pitiless  winds  with  hoarse 
and  croupy  moans  chase  each  other 
ai'ound  the  Kansas  hay-stacks  or 
shriek  wildly  away  as  they  light  out 
for  their  cheerless  home  in  the  Bad 
Lands,  will  you  not  think  of  me  a^i  I 
grope  on  blindly  through  the  keen 
and  pitiless  blasts,  stumbling  over 
cattle  guards,  falling  into  culverts 
and  beating  out  my  rare  young 
brains  against  your  rough  right  of 
way?  Will  you  not  think  of  me? 
I  do  not  ask  much  of  you,  but  I  do 
ask  this  as  we  separate  forever. 

"As  you  whiz  by  me  do  not  treat 
me  with  contumely,  or  throw  crack- 
ers at  me  when  I  have  turned  out  to 
let  your  haughty  old  train  go  by.  I 
have  spoken  of  you  always  in  the 
highest  terms,  and  I  hope  you  will 
do  the  same  by  me.  Life  is  short  at 
the  best.,  and  it  is  especially  so  for 
those  who  have  to  walk.  Walking  has 
already  shortened  my  life  a  great 
deal,  and  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
the  exposure  and  bunions  of  the  year 
1887  cai'ried  me  off,  leaving  a  gap  in 
American  literature  that  wdll  look 
like  a  new  cellar. 

"Should  any  one  of  your  engin- 
eers or  trackmen  find  me  frozen  in  a 
cut  next  winter,  when  the  grass  gets 
short  and"  the  nights  get  long,  will 
you  kindly  ask  them  to  report  the 
brand  to  your  auditor  and  instruct 
him  to  allow  my  family  what  he 
thinks  would  be  right? 

"I  hate  to  writ«  to  you  in  this  de- 
jected manner  but  you  cannot  under- 
stand how  heavy  my  heart  is  to-day 
as  I  pen  these  lines.         , 


"Can  I  do  your  road  any  good, 
either  at  home  or  abroad?  Can  I  be 
of  service  to  you  over  your  right  of 


way  by  collecting  nuts,  bolts,  old  iron 
or  other  bric-a-brac? 

"I  would  be  glad  to  influence  im- 
migration or  pull  weeds  between  the 
tracks  if  you  would  be  willing  to  re- 
gard me  as  an  employee. 

"I  will  now  t^ake  a  last  look  at  the 
fair,  young  features  of  your  pass  be- 
fore sealing  this  letter.  How  sad  to 
see  an  annual  pass  cut  down  in  life's 
young  morning,  ere  one-fourth  of  its 
race  has  been  run.  How  touching  to 
part  from  it  forever.  What  a  sad 
year  this  has  been  so  far.  Earth- 
quakes, fires,  storms,  railway  disaster 
and  death  in  every  form  have  visited 
our  country,  and  now,  like  the  biting 
blasts  from  Siberia  or  the  nipping 
frosts  from  Manitoba,  comes  the  con- 
gressional cut-worm,  cutting  off  the 
early  crop  of  flowering  annuals  just 
as  they  had  budded  to  bloom  into 
beauty  and  usefulness. 

"I  will  now  close  this  sad  letter  to 
go  over  into  the  vacant  lot  behind  the 
high  board  fence,  where  I  can  sob  in 
an  unfettered  way  without  shaking 
the  glass  out  of  my  casement." 

The  interchange  of  annual  passes  be- 
tween the  officials  of  various  railroads  is 
a  species  of  courtesy  that  calls  for  no  com- 
ment. In  the  case  of  certain  dignitaries, 
the  shower  of  these  dainty  little  paste- 
boards which  descends  oji  their  heads  at 
the  New  Year  is  positively  embarassing. 
In  they  come — all  styles,  all  shapes  and  all 
colors — entitling  the  happy  recipients  to 
take  their  pick  of  accommodation  on  all 
the  roads  of  America. 

On  one  occasion,  the  president  of  a  little 
railroad  in  New  Brunswick,  a  few  miles 
long,  sent  an  annual  to  Sir  Thomas 
Shaughnessy  of  the  C.P.R.,  with  the  re- 
quest that  the  president  of  the  big  trans- 
continental line  would  reciprocate.  Sir 
Thomas  wrote  back,  pointing  out  how  un- 
reasonable it  would  be  to  expect  an  ex- 
change of  privileges  when  the  C.P.R.  was 
so  very  much  longer  than  the  little  New 
Brunswick  road.  To  this  the  easterner  re- 
plied, "I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
your  road  is  longer  than  mine,  but  I 
would  respectfully  point  out  that  mine  is 
just  as  broad  as  yours."  Needless  to  say, 
this  clever  answer  brought  him  the  desired 
pass. 
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Sometimes,  however,  there  are  railroad 
officials  who  are  more  gullible  than  Sir 
Thomas.  The  story  is  told  that  a  promin- 
ent contractor  on  the  G.T.P.,  who  is  also 
interested  in  a  big  lumber  mill  back  of 
Fort  William,  w^as  very  anxious  to  get  a 
pass  for  himself  and  his  car  over  the 
Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario 
Railway.  It  happened  that  the  company 
operating  the  lumber  mill  owned  a  small 
stretch  of  track,  six  miles  long,  connect- 
ing their  mill  with  the  Fort  William 
branch  of  the  G.T.P..  The  contractor  gave 
this  six-mile  section  a  fancy  name  and 
issued  a  number  of  elaborate  annual 
passes.  One  of  these  he  sent  to  the  T.  & 
N.  0.  asking  for  a  return  of  the  courtesy. 
Some  official  of  the  latter  road  wrote  back 


a  very  polite  letter,  enclosing  the  desired 
pass  and  thanking  him  profusely  for  his 
kindness,  adding  that  "I  have  never  trav- 
elled on  your  road  before,  but  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  get  over  part  of  it  at  least  this 
summer," 

A  small  number  of  passes  are  issued  by 
the  Pullman  Company,  but  the  C.  P,  R. 
which  operate  their  own  sleeping  cars  do 
not  issue  any.  It  used  to  be  the  custom 
of  both  the  Wagners  and  the  Pullmans 
to  provide  officials  with  books  of  coupons 
entitling  them  to  free  berths  in  their  cars, 
but  this  has  been  done  away  with. 

In  fact,  it  is  becoming  every  day,  more 
difficult  to  obtain  free  transportation,  and 
railway  companies,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
strictions of  the  law,  are  asking  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  every  pass  they  issue. 
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Light  loves  and  lighter  laughter, 
Let  kisses  break  the  song — 
Though   sorrow   follow   after 
We  while  the  world  along. 

We  never  deal  with  Reason, 
Nor  speak  the  tongue  of  Trade; 
To  barter  were  a  treason 
For  us,  the  unafraid. 

All  cheerful  in  disaster, 
We  smile  at  every  fate . 
Greet  The  Great  Tragicaster 
With  reckless  hours  elate. 

We  never  met  a  spectre 
Our  bumpers  could  not  drown, 
New  life  is  in  the  tankard. 
Come,  drink  the  tankard  down. 

In  fellowship  with  gladness 
W^e  laugh  our  lives  away, 
In  Joy's  own  blessed  madness, 
Desciples  of  To-day, 

This  life's  a  ragged  garment, 
Tho  gay  and  warm  of  weave. 
Lord  send,  we  drop  it  gaily. 
When  comes  our  time  to  leave. 

James  P.  Haverson. 


The  King's  Man  at  Washington 


By 


M.  O.   Hammond 


BETWEEN  the  world  of  politics  and 
the  atmosphere  of  diplomacy  a  wide 
gulf  seems  fixed.  The  one  is  a  reality 
and  obvious  to  the  common  man, 
because  in  the  political  world  the  connnon 
man  has  a  voice.  It  is  a  game  he  under- 
stands and  it  is  to  a  great  extent  played 
in  the  open :  the  politician  seeks  the  plat- 
form where  all  the  world  may  hear  him 
and  acclaim  his  genius.  But  the  diplomat 
works  in  the  quiet  of  the  chancellery.  He 
shrouds  his  movements  with  mystery.  He 
never  tells  all  he  knows.  He  transacts 
bu.siness  with  his  superiors  by  telegraph 
in  a  mystifying  code.  He  seeks,  not  the 
glare  of  the  platform  but  the  select  com- 
pany of  a  dinner  party  of  official  or  social 
standing,  and  attends  receptions  late  at 
night,  where  he  lingers  under  the  spell  of 
pretty  women  and  the  fragrance  of  a  thou- 
sand flowers.  He  believes  in  the  dictum 
of  Talleyrand  that  the  dinner  table  is 
the  best  place  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business. 

In  a  word,  the  distinction  between 
politics  and  diplomacy  is  that  the  one  is 
national  and  the  other  international,  but 
he  would  be  rash  who  would  say  they  are 
entirely  separate  and  distinct.  Politicians 
have  direct  relations  each  with  the  other 
in  their  own  country.  But  when  one 
nation  has  business  with  another  it  is 
through  the  circuitous  route  of  diplomacy. 
And  the  diplomacy  concerned  in  these  few 
lines  is  that  represented  by  the  British 
Embassy  at  Wa.shington,  presided  over  at 
present  by  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  who 
recently  has  been  negotiating  a  treaty  of 
general  arbitration  ^\•ith  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  great  Britain. 

It  is  only  on  the  occa^iion  of  such  an  ac- 
complishment as  this  that  the  people  of 


a  nation  realize  the  importance  of  mas- 
terly service  by  the  men  who  represent 
them  at  foreign  seats  of  government.  The 
record  of  diplomacy  is  scarred  by  many 
failures,  but  usually  they  are  covered  by 
no  worse  a  punishment  than  the  recall 
of  the  Minister  by  his  Home  Government. 
Should  he  score  a  triumph,  he  never  has 
the  worship  that  falls  to  the  victor  on  a 
l>attle-tield.  For  many  years  Great  Britain 
paid  comparatively  .slight  attention  to  her 
ii.ppointments  ro  A\'i;.sbington,  an  1  Cana- 
dians have  made  bitter  complaints  of  what 
they  thought  were  sacrifices  of  their  inter- 
ests by  the  representatives  of  Downing 
Street.  One  needs  only  to  mention  the 
award  in  the  Maine  Boundary  and  the  re- 
ported willingness  to  hau'l  over  this  coun- 
try to  the  United  States  bodily  aft^r  the 
Civil  War  and  the  "Alabama''  claims  case. 
Better  days  have  dawned  and  recent 
treaty-making  has  been  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Canadian  Government 
themselves. 

The  step  which  now  seems  certain  of  ac- 
complishment in  the  making  of  a  general 
treaty  of  arbitration  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  countries  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  movement  that  has  been  growing 
for  more  than  a  decade.  It  is  not  long 
since  the  Irish  dominated  the  politics  of 
the  United  States  to  such  an  extent  that, 
carrying  to  this  side  of  the  ocean  the 
hatred  of  England  generated  at  home, 
they  made  cordial  relations  impossible. 
Now,  Ireland  is  being  pacifi"-'  ^"  by  con- 
ces.sions  and  the  prospect  of  Home  Rule, 
while  the  present  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  is  of  Irish  birth  and  has 
a  long  and  ."Satisfactory  record  of  adminis- 
tration for  the  Irish  people. 
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The  parties  to  the  negotiations  of  1911 
have  been  fully  alive  to  the  delicacy  of 
their  task,  for  a  formal  alliance  was  im- 
possible, from  the  jealousies  that  it  would 
create  with  other  nations,  and  the  con- 
flict it  would  cause  with  existing  under- 
standings and  alliances.  Long  before  Mr. 
Bryce  was  thought  of  as  an  ambassador, 
in  1899,  he  expressed  these  sentiments: 

"That  cordial  friendship  with  the 
United  States  which  we  all  desire  and 
should  all  prize  most  Highly,  will  be  re- 
tarded, not  promoted,  by  talk  about 
formal  alliance.  The  suggestion  of  such 
an  alliance  creates  disquiet  and  suspicion 
abroad.  The  estabishment  of  permanent- 
ly friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States  will  make  for  peace  not  only  be- 
tween England  and  America,  but  also  be- 
tween England  and  the  rest  of   the  world." 

These  words  came  from  a  busy  onlooker 
after  Lord  Pauncefote,  then  British  Min- 
ister to  Washington,  had  paved  the  way 
for  the  present  accomplishment  as  part  of 
the  brilliant  record  of  service  which  he 
left  behind  him.    But  of  that,  more  anon. 

The  initial  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  by  Great  Britain  at  Washington 


must  have  been  a  matter  of  some  deli- 
cacy. Here  was  a  hot-headed  young  na- 
tion, fresh  from  the  victories  of  a  long 
war  in  which  they  had  forever  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country  and 
set  out  on  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
only  true  path  of  freedom.  One  cannot 
imagine  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  George 
Hammond,  the  first  envoy,  in  1791,  caus- 
ing any  great  purr  of  satisfaction  in  the 
heart  of  George  Washington.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  sent  any  silk  stockinged  aide  to 
the  wharf  to  invite  him  up,  and  to  say 
that  dinner  was  already  on  the  table.  The 
intercourse  between  them  was  doubtless 
confined  to  the  severe  formalities  that  cus- 
tomarily veil  international  hatreds  in  dip 
lomatic  circles. 

In  those  days  Washington  was  no  place 
for  a  white  man,  anyway,  doubtless  most 
of  them  thought;  for,  hounded  by  the 
exotic  blacks,  surrounded  by  pestilential 
swamps,  and  separated  by  many  miles 
from  any  decent  society,  the  diplomatic 
as.signment  must  have  been  far  from  at- 
tractive. British  Envoys  came  and  went, 
however,  and  the  list  if  scanned  to-day  has 
an     occasional     glimmer     of     adventure. 
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George  Hammond's  term  ended  in  1795. 
Then  came  Robert  Liston,  1796  to  1800; 
Anthony  Morrv,  1803  to  1806;  Hon. 
David  M.  Erskine,  1806  to  1809,  and  after 
him  came  trouble. 

The  record  of  Francis  James  Jackson, 
who  arrived  in  1809,  is  that  he  was  re- 
called at  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  same  year.  Augustus 
John  Foster  presented  his  credentials  as 
successor  on  July  2,  1811,  but  the  record 
shows  that  his  "services  terminated  June 
21,  1811,  by  declaration  of  war  againsl 
Great  Britain."  Ah!  those  were  stirring 
days.  An  envoy  has  ceased  to  be  an  en- 
voy before  he  really  becomes  one.  The 
days  of  the  cable  and  the  wireless  were  yet 
t€  come.  Mr.  Foster  retraced  his  steps  in 
haste  in  consequence  of  the  unjust  war 
that  the  young  republic  waged  on  the 
mother  country  in  the  hour  of  England's 
greatest  struggle  with  Napoleon.  If  he 
sought  any  revenge,  he  mu.st  have  had  it 
in  the  advance  of  the  British  troops  and 
the  burning  of  Washington  as  one  of  the 
acts  of  retributive  justice. 

After  these  diversions  the  position  of 
the  Briti.«h  envoy  settled  down  to  peaceful 
lines.  Hon.  Charles  Bagot  took  up  the 
thread  in  1816  and  served  to  1819:  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Stratford  Canning  from  1820  to 
1823:  Right  Hon.  Charles  Richard  Vau- 
ghan  from  1825  to  1833;  Henry  Stephen 


Fox  from  1836  to  184-1;  Lord  Ashburton 
came  on  a  special  mission  in  1842 ;  Rt. 
Hon.  Richard  Pakenham  from  1844  to 
1847;  and  Rt.  Hon  Sir  Henrv  Lvtton 
Bulwer  from  1849  to  1851. 

The  term  of  Lord  Lytton  is  one  of  the 
bright  spots  in  the  early  history  of  the  em- 
bassy. He  was  a  literary  man  of  reputa- 
tion, and  as  ''Owen  Meredith"  he  is  re- 
membered with  delight  by  thousands  of 
readers  all  over  the  world.  The  Embassy 
in  those  days  was  in  what  is  now  known 
as  the  old  Corcoran  House,  a  massive  brick 
structure  at  the  corner  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut  Avenues,  facing  Lafay- 
ette Square,  around  which  the  best  of 
Washington  society  then  hovered.  A  high 
brick  wall  surrounded  the  garden,  much 
of  which  yet  remains,  and  in  this  seclu- 
sion, mid  a  profusion  of  blossoming  mag- 
nolia and  tulip  trees,  the  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary forgot  the  cares  of  State  and 
wrote  his  cherished  ''Lucile."  On  a  near- 
by corner  of  the  same  Square  is  the.  De- 
catur House,  where  lived  Commodore 
Stephen  Decatur,  who  fought  the  Pirates 
of  Tripoli  after  the  Revolution  when  the 
United  States  flas:  was  not  yet  known  or 
respected  in  the  Barbary  States,  whose  ad- 
venturous inhabitants  made  havoc  on  the 
commerce  of  the  new  Republic. 

Following  the  Lvtton  regime,  came 
John  Frennes  Twistleton  Crampton,  but 
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the  United  States  Government  broke  off 
diplomatic  intercourse  Avith  him  in  May, 
1856.  His  successor  wfis  Lord  Napier,  who 
served  from  1857  to  1859.  His  departure 
was  on  a  hint  from  the  United  States 
Government,  based  it  is  said  on  a  belief 
that  he  was  neglecting  his  duty,  having 
failed  to  acquaint  the  President  of  an  im- 
portant action  by  the  British  Government 
affecting  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  This, 
period,  however,  was  the  edge  of  the  Civil 
War  crisis,  and  another  account  credits 
Lord  Napier  with  a  too  great  fondness  for 
an  attractive  Southern  widow. 

Lord  Lyons,    who    was    Minister    from 

1859  to  1864,  had  the  immensely  difficult 
role  to  play  of  neutrality  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  War,  when  the  North  was 
constantly  jealous  of  the  friendship  of  the 
British  nation  for  the  South.  A  less  tact- 
ful man  might  have  brought  the  two  coun- 
tries to  war  when  everyone's  nerves  were 
on  edge.  One  useful  incident  in  allaying 
feeling  was  the   visit   to    Washington    in 

1860  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterw^ards 
King  Edw^ard,  at  the  time  of  his  tour  of 
Canada.  The  young  Prince  was  received 
at  the  White  House,  and  the  whole  affair 
and  the  relation  of  Queen  Victoria  to  it 
did  much  to  quiet  northern  hostility  to 
England. 

Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  who  served  from 
1865  to  1867,  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Lord  Elgin,  who  had  visited  Washington 
to  negotiate  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of 
1854  during  his  term  as  Governor  of  Can- 
ada. Sir  Frederick  was  born  in  1814,  en- 
tered the  diplomatic  service  in  1842  and 
died,  while  still  Minister  to  Washington, 
in  Boston  in  1867. 

A  long  term  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton 
followed,  which  brings  us  down  to  the 
more  momentous  and  interesting  regimes 
of  the  last  generation. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  of  Hon.  L.  S.  S. 
West,  afterwards  Lord  Sackville,  who  came 
in  1881.  His  family  relations  were  not 
thought  to  be  of  the  best,  and  he  was  given 
a  frigid  welcome  in  Washington  Society. 
However,  he  braved  it  through  until  Oc- 
tober, 1888,  when  an  incident  occurred 
whiph  gave  him  long  notoriety  and  dis- 
turbed the  relations  between  Britain  and 
the  United  States  for  a  considerable  time. 
A  Presidential  election  campaign  was  in 
progress  and  in  the  heat  of  it  a  man  in 
California  named   Morey  wrote   to   Lord 


Sackville  and,  pretending  to  be  a  friend 
of  Great  Britain,  asked  the  Minister  which 
party  he  ought  to  support  in  the  best  in- 
terasts  of  relations  with  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  Envoy  replied  in  a  letter  mark- 
ed private,  unmindful  of  the  fact  as  after- 
wards shown,  that  it  was  a  trap,  advising 
Morey  to  support  the  Democratic  party. 
This,  of  course,  was  injudicious,  for  a  dip- 
lomat should  not  take  sides  in  an  election 
in  a  country  to  which  he  is  accredited.  The 
letter  was  at  once  published,  and  it  created 
no  end  of  a  storm.  The  Republicans  were 
naturally  incensed,  while  the  democrats 
were  scarcely  less  so,  for  it  brought  down 
on  them  a  cloud  of  hatred  from  the  Irish 
in  the  country. 

On  the  27th  of  October  the  United 
States  Government  demanded  the  recall 
of  Lord  Sackville,  and  on  the  80th  of  the 
same  month  he  was  informed  by  the 
U  .S.  Secretarv  of  State  that  for  reason.- 
already  known  to  him  the  President  was 
convinced  that  his  continuance  at  Wash- 
ington in  the  official  capacity  of  Her 
Majasty's  Minister  was  no  longer  accept- 
able, and  would  be  consequently  detri- 
mental to  the  relations  between  the  two 
Governments,  and  that  his  pas.sports  were 
therefore  sent  to  him.  'Xord  Sackville 
accordingly  left  Washington,"  says  the 
official  chronicle,  briefly. 

The  effect  of  this  disturbance  on  the 
diplomatic  waters  was  felt  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  it  was  all  the  more  regret- 
table for  the  influence  it  reflected  from 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Irish 
question  across  the  sea.  The  result  would 
have  been  much  worse  had  it  not  been  foi- 
the  brilliant  efficiency  of  the  Minister 
from  Great  Britain  who  followed.  This 
was  Sir  Julian,  afterwards  Lord  Paunce- 
fote,  whose  term  of  nearly  14  years  will 
ever  be  a  bright  page  in  the  annals  of 
Britain's  diplomacy.  Although  he  came 
to  Washington  without  previous  diplo- 
matic experience,  having  been  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  Foreign  office,  he  was  not  long 
in  his  post  before  he  had  demonstrated 
remarkable  capacity  and  initiative  for  his 
task. 

The  likenessas  of  Lord  Pauncefote  sug- 
gest a  stern  old  English  gentleman  pos- 
sessing something  of  the  dignity  and  un- 
bending quality  attributed  to  John  Bull 
himself.  While  he  had  the  dignity  and 
the  zeal  of  his  cause,  he  yet  was  inten.se- 
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ly  human,  and  was  not  only  Dean  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  while  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington, but  was  personally  very  popular. 
Lady  Pauncefote  and  her  four  daughters 
were  keenly  interested  in  the  work  of  di- 
plomacy, and  they  lightened  his  burdens 
and  promoted  his  cause  at  the  various 
inevitable  social  functions. 

Lord  Pauncefot€  was  fond  of  the  com- 
mon people  and  often  strolled  off  by  him- 
self in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city.  He 
had  a  tremendous  admiration  for  the 
ability,  of  its  kind,  of  the  average  street 
fakir,"^  and  was  often  seen  edging  into  a 
greasy  crowd  around  a  man  selling  lini- 
ment or  glue  for  mending  china,  or  some 
such  trifle  The  amiable  Amba.ssador — 
for  he  was  the  first  at  Washington  to  be 
given  that  rank — used  to  say  he  visited 
the  realm  of  the  fakir  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  him  talk,  and  that  many  men  in 
Parliament  had  much  less  forensic  ability 
than  the  spell-binders  of  the  street  cor- 
ners. 

On  one  occasion  Sir  Julian  was  the 
guest  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  Washington's 
famous  organization  of  newspaper  corres- 
pondents. He  had  a  pleasant  time,  of 
course,  and  met  the  hosts  as  fellow  men, 
not  as  correspondents.  A  short  time 
afterwards,  when  the  arbitration  treaty 
was  a  prominent  public  topic.  Sir  Julian 
met  on  a  street  car,  the  correspondent  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  who  spoke  to  the  Am- 
bassador, recalled  the  pleasure  his  visit 
had  afforded  the  Gridiron  Club,  and  pro- 
ceeded "^o  ask  him  about  the  treaty  then 
under  consideration.  To  his  astonish- 
ment Sir  Julian  spoke  freely  about  it  and 
gave  him  what  in  journalistic  parlance  is 
called  "a  good  story."  It  was  properly 
displayed  in  the  Baltimore  paper,  tele- 
graphed and  cabled  all  over  the  world 
and  created  a  great  stir  in  diplomatic  cir- 
cles. The  Ambassador  was  asked  to  dis- 
avow the  inters^iew,  and  he  replied  that  he 
could  disavow  it,  but  truth  compelled  him 
to  say  that  he  "had  had  the  conversation 
with  an  amiable  person  on  a  tramcar." 

Lord  Pauncefote  brought  with  him  to 
Washington  all  the  Englishman's  love  of 
outdoor  exercise.  He  not  only  was  fond 
of  athletics  himself,  but  he  encouraged  it 
in  his  staff.  One  day  this  came  in  useful, 
for  a  mad  dog  seen  tearing  down  the 
street  in  front  of  the  Embassy  caused  two 
of  the  staff  to  vault  the  fence,  bear  down 


on  the  dog  and  kill  it  before  it  could  do 
anyone  any  harm. 

Sometimes  Lord  Pauncefote's  dignity 
got  the  better  of  his  judgment.  Thus  for 
a  long  time  he  held  that  his  position  en- 
titled him  to  precedence  over  everybody 
except  the  President,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  venerable  diplomat  had  received  a 
special  hint  from  the  Foreign  Office  at 
London  that  he  consented  to  call  on  the 
Vice-President. 

Apart  from  the  charm  of  his  personal- 
ity, which  after  all  unfortunately  was  ap- 
preciated by  but  a  limited  circle,  Lorvl 
Pauncefote  earned  his  title  to  fame  by 
lasting  work  in  the  field  of  diplomacy. 
Coming  to  the  United  States  at  a  time 
when  relations  were  seriously  strained  by 
the  blunder  of  Lord  Sack\-ille,  he  set 
about  the  cultixation  of  friendly  feeling? 
between  the  two  countries.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  undertook  to  put  an  end  to  the 
vexed  Alaska  seal  question,  and  negoti- 
ated with  Mr.  Blaine  the  treaty  which  es- 
tablished the  Paris  tribunal.  This  was 
something  to  achieve  with  a  statesman  of 
the  Blaine  type,  for  his  diplomacy  was 
never  what  would  be  termed  of  the  pacific 
type,  and  the  Behring  sea  fisheries  had 
strained  the  relations  of  the  two  countries 
almost  to  the  breaking  point. 

Soon  after  this,  in  1895,  came  the  crisis 
precipitated  by  President  Cleveland's 
belligerent  message  on  the  Venezuelan 
boundary,  which  brought  the  two  coun- 
tries nearer  to  war  than  they  had  been 
since  1812.  This  was  indeed  a  trying 
hour  for  the  British  Ambassador.  The 
United  States  Minister  in  London  essayed 
to  smooth  matters  over,  but  vnih  little 
success.  Lord  Pauncefote  then  tried  his 
hand,  but  even  he  was  handicapped  by 
lack  of  .sympathy  with  his  pacific  methods 
on  the  part  of  members  of  his  Embassy- 
staff.  Finally,  through  his  tact,  patience 
and  wisdom,  the  dispute  was  left  to  arbi- 
tration, war  was  averted,  and  the  Ambas- 
sador had  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  en- 
tire Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Later,  Lord  Pauncefote  and  Secretary 
Olnfey  negotiated  the  general  arbitration 
treaty,  which  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  held 
the  record  in  the  advance  of  the  principle 
of  arbitration  in  modern  times.  It  was 
hailed  with  delight  by  every  friend  of 
peace  and  civilization  in  the  world.  It 
was,  however,  never  ratified  by  the  United 
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LORD   PAUNCEFOTE 

Who  came  to  the  United  States  when   British- 
American  relations  were   strained,  and   who 
promoted  a  good  understanding. 


States  Senate  and  remains  in  the  pigeon- 
hole of  the  Senate  Executive  Clerk,  cover- 
ed with  dust  and  buried  under  amend- 
ments. Such  a  treaty  was  but  a  few  years 
ahead  of  its  time,  and  the  cause  has  been 
merely  that  much  delayed.  Having  fail- 
ed to  secure  the  adoption  of  this  treaty, 
Lord  Pauncefote  became  an  eager  advo- 
cate of  the  Czar's  plan  for  an  international 
meeting  in  behalf  of  universal  peace,  and 
wisely  dominated  the  Conference  at  The 
Hague. 

His  final  claim  to  popularity  in  the 
United  States  was  his  conduct  of  a  deli- 
cate situation  during  the  period  of  the 
Spanish- American  war.  During  this  cru- 
cial time  he  truly  represented  the  senti- 
ment of  his  country  in  the  friendship  he 
manifested  for  the  cause  of  the  United 
Stetes  when  practically  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  either  hostile  or  indifferent. 
He  was  literally  the  only  friend  of  the 
United  States  among  the  representatives 
of  the  great  powers  at  Washington  at  that 
time.  Coupled  with  this  is  his  service  in 
adjusting  the  relations  with  Great  Britain 
at  the  time  that  the  United  States  wanted 
to  own  and  carry  on  the  Isthmian  Canal. 

When  Lord  Pauncefote  died  in  May, 
1902,  he  was  still  in  office,  his  term  hav- 
ing been  twice  extended  beyond  the  age 
limit,    because    of   his   excellent   services. 


He  was  everywhere  praised  for  the  sound- 
ness, safeness  and  sanity  of  his  judgment, 
and  Secretary  Hay  said  of  him:  ''His 
Majesty's  Government  has  lost  a  most  able 
and  faithful  servant  and  this  country  a 
valued  friend." 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  suc- 
cessor to  Lord  Pauncefote  was  to  be  Hon. 
M.  H.,  afterwards  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Michael, 
Herbert  there  were  high  hopes  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  recent  good  record.  Her- 
l)ert  had  married  an  American  wife  and 
was  in  close  intimacy  with  society  in  the 
Eastern  cities.  The  Ambassador,  how- 
ever, was  in  poor  health,  in  fact  already 
the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  and  he 
died  in  office  in  September,  1903,  without 
any  special  record  of  achievement. 

Although  Sir  Michael  Herbert  left  be- 
hind him  the  reputation  of  being  "a  most 
accomplished  dinner  giver,"  and  a  friend- 
ship with  President  Roosevelt  enjoyed  by 
few  other  diplomats.  Sir  Mortimer  Dur- 
and,  his  successor,  a  much  abler  man,  was 
to  suffer  by  his  deficiencies  in  social  rela- 
tions with  the  President.  Sir  Mortimer 
came  to  Washington  after  a  long  residence 
in  the  Orient,  his  father  having  been  pro- 
minent in  the  India  Civil  Service  for  40 
years.  The  younger  Durand  got  his  start 
there,  accompanied  Lord  Roberts  on  his 
Afghan  campaign  in  1879,  as  political  sec- 
retary, and  in  1893  he  undertook  a  special 
mission  to  the  wily  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
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been  done  to  show  that  the  hopes  of  1907 
have  not  been  disappointed.  He  was 
famed  as  a  statesman,  the  first  Ambassa- 
dor from  Britain  to  AVashington  of  Cabi- 
net rank ;  a  scholar,  for  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  had  declared  him  "the 
best  all-round,  the  most  accomplished 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons;"  a  writer, 
and  indeed  the  author  of  the  best  book 
ever  published  on  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, namely,  "The  America*!  Com- 
monwealth ;"  a  man  who  knew  the  Repub- 
lic from  end  to  end  by  personal  contact, 
as  well  as  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
and  was  the  first  white  man  to  stand  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Ararat;  an  Irishman  by 
birth  and  a  beloved  administrator  of  the 
country  that  had  sent  so  many  An^lo- 
mnniacs  to  the  United  States;  a  friend  of 
the  British  colonies  and  dominions  and 
possessing  a  wide  knowledge  of  them 
through  travel  and  personal  acquaintance. 
Finally,  a  man  of  whom  the  British  Prem- 
ier, "C.-B."  already  quoted,  had  said: 
"Bryce  had  been  everywhere,  he  has  read 
almost  everything  and  he  knows  everv- 
body." 

Mr.  Bryce  had  behind  him  a  long 
career  in  the  public  service,  having  enter- 
ed Parliament  in  1880  as  member  for 
Tower  Hamlets  in  London,  where  if  the 
rude  East  Enders  did  not  follow  him  in 
his  academic  thought,  they  at  least  re- 
spected him.  For  years  he  represented 
Aberdeen,  a  constituency  that  makes  the 
proud  boast  that  it  had  not  one  illiterate 
voter.  He  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  from  1892  to  1895,  and  for  a  time 
was  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affair?:. 
He  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  South 
African  War.  but  cannot  be  accused  of 
lack  of  interest  in  the  over-seas  dominions, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Im- 
perial Federation  League.  In  1905  he 
became  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
that  unhappy  Island  never  had  a  more 
painstaking  Secretary,  nor  one  on  such 
good  terms  with  the  Nationalists. 

It  was  from  this  task  that  he  was  called 
to  Washington,  and  everyone  agreed  that 
the  choice  was  logical  and  inevitable.  To 
his  task  at  Washington  he  has  brought 
the  same  qualities  of  intensive  cultivation 
of  the  mind,  the  same  alertness  of 
thought,  speech  and  action,  the  same 
keenness  of  observation,  and  the  same 
happy  manner  of  meeting  the  world's  best 


during  his  service  as  Under  Foreign  Sec- 
retary. Subsequently  he  was  Minister  to 
Persia  and  to  Spain.  With  such  a  record 
and  such  a  temperament  he  was  scarcely 
the  man  to  "catch  on"  with  President 
Roosevelt. 

The  situation  in  Washington  w^as  com- 
plicated by  the  inroads  that  the  German 
Ambassador,  Speck  von  Sternberg,  had 
made  in  the  Roosevelt  confidences.  The 
very  day  "Speck"  reached  the  country  he 
hastened  to  Oyster  Bay  and  was  soon  en- 
grossed with  the  President  in  the  enthusi- 
asms of  rifle  shooting.  He  soon,  of  course, 
got  into  the  "tennis  Cabinet,"  was  con- 
stantly in  the  company  of  the  President, 
and  naturally  had  some  influence  with 
him.  On  the  other  hand.  President 
Roosevelt  saw  little  of  the  British  Ambass- 
ador. This  was  bad  enough,  in  the  fever- 
i.«h  state  of  Anglo-German  opinion.  To 
add  to  the  complications,  there  was  an 
"eternal  feminine"  in  the  person  of  Lady 
Susan  Townley,  wife  of  the  Embassy 
Coun.sellor,  an  ambitious  woman  who  was 
accused  of  setting  up  a  court  of  her  own 
and  of  writing  letters  home  to  England 
containing  slighting  references  to  the 
Durands. 

Friends  of  the  Durands,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  his  return  to  England,  claim- 
ed that  the  Ambassador  made  himself  un- 
popular in  Washington  by  too  great  in- 
sistence on  the  rights  of  his  Home  Gov- 
ernment in  his  relations  with  the  United 
States  authorities.  One  of  the  affronts 
with  which  he  was  charged  was  that  he 
refused  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
Japan,  Britain's  ally,  at  the  time  of  the 
Portsmouth  Peace  conference.  Whatever 
the  cause — and  personally  he  was  declar- 
ed to  be  a  man  of  dignified,  simple, 
straight-forwaru  diplomacy  and  of  great 
personal  charm — Sir  Mortimer  Durand's 
term  suddenly  terminated  by  his  resigna- 
tion, equivalent  to  a  recall,  about  the 
fir.^t  of  the  year  1907. 

This  brings  our  chronicle  down  to  the 
term  of  the  present  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce,  who  took 
office  in  April  of  that  year.  Never  has  an 
envoy  from  Great  Britain  come  to  Wash- 
ington hailed  with  so  much  satisfaction 
by  the  people  among  whom  he  was  to 
mingle  and  to  labor.  Here  was  a  man 
that  seemed  to  possess  all  the  qualifica- 
tions, and  though  it  is  too  early  yet  to 
estimate     his  achievements,     enough  has 
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men  that  carried  him  to  the  front  in  his 
native  land.  The  result  is  seen  in  the 
conspicuous  place  he  holds  in  the  social 
and  political  world  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  constantly  in  demand  as  a  speaker. 
He  goes  about  the  country  as  a  man  of 
forty  or  fifty  instead  of  73.  Yesterday  he 
addressed  a  peace  society,  to-day  a  meet- 
ing of  a  thousand  men  in  a  colored 
Y.M.C.A.,  to-morrow  we  hear  of  him  at  a 
Canadian  Club  in  Ottawa,  or  Toronto, 
next  week  he  is  in  Boston  before  a  liter- 
ary organization  talking  of  some  phase  of 
English  literature.  To  such  a  man,  al- 
though Nature,  already  prodigal  enough, 
has  denied  him  the  supreme  gifts  of  the 
orator,  speaking  comes  easily.  His  mind 
is  saturated  with  information  on  a  hun- 


Great  Britain,  and  President  Taft  for  the 
Republic,  who  in  this  treaty  seeks  to  im- 
plement suggestions  which  originated  with 
him  and  found  an  immediate  response  in 
the  country  to  which  they  were  directed. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  chiefly  of  the 
political  side  of  the  British  P^mbassy.  The 
social  side  is  more  prominent  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  Capital. 

Here,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  is 
one  large  centre  in  the  United  States 
where  the  people  who  are  rich  and 
nothing  .else  have  trouble  in  obtain- 
ing recognition.  The  new  congressman 
comes  to  town  w^th  all  the  glow  of  a 
political  triumph,  and  his  wife  expects 
to  take  society  by  storm.  Alas,  for  her 
confidence!     There  are  several  thousand 
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dred  topics,  and  given  time  and  strength, 
he  can  do  much  in  the  diffusion  of  infor- 
mation and  the  inspiration  for  right 
thinking. 

Mr.  Bryce  has  been  constantly  active  in 
the  various  branches  of  his  diplomatic 
work.  He  had  to  do  with  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  long-standing  fisheries  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  which  reached  a  hap- 
py conclusion  at  The  Hague  last  year  and 
at  Washington  in  the  supplementary  con- 
ferences in  January.  His  greatest  effort, 
however,  has  been  in  forwarding  the  gen- 
eral treaty  of  arbitration  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  writing,  seems  probable  of  realiza- 
tion during  the  present  year.  Such  an 
achievement  is  only  possible  through  the 
efforts  of  sane  humanitarian  statesmen 
like  Mr,  Bryce  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  for 


ahead  of  her,  just  as  important,  and  she 
has  to  wait  her  turn. 

The  home  of  the  embassy  is  a  large 
l)rick  building  at  the  corner  of  Connecti- 
cut avenue  and  N  street,  Washington. 
Large  high-ceiled  rooms,  decorated  by 
men  sent  specially  from  England, 
a  spacious  hall  and  grand  staircase, 
looking  up  to  a  painting  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  her  coronation  robes,  give  char- 
acter and  solidity  suggesting  the  country 
here  represented.  One  room  with  a  desk 
in  the  centre,  littered  with  papers  and 
books,  at  once  locates  the  working  place  of 
the  literary  worker,  the  man  of  the  world, 
who  reigns  here  as  ambassador,  and  who 
from  human  sympathy  and  intellectual 
understanding  has  his  fingers  on  the  pulse 
of  the  United  States  ,of  the  Empire  he 
represents,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  world. 


LITTLE   TALES 
FOR  SUMMER  WEATHER 

The  Ingrate 

By  William  Hugo  Pabke 


((nr<  HIRTEEN,  black,  odd  and  second 
JL  dozen !"  The  group  gathered 
around  the  black  and  red  painted 
table  broke  into  a  nervous  laugh  at  the 
•round  of  the  number  condemned  by  usage 
u>  unlucky. 

'"I  can't  buck  thirteen!  She's  a  repeater 
to-night." 

A  jovial,  red-faced  drummer  counted  a 
lew  five  and  ten-cent  pieces,  all  that  was 
left  of  his  pile,  and  laughingly  made  his 
way  toward  the  door.  The  croupier 
ordered  a  milk  and  Vichy  and  suspended 
the  play  while  he  drank  solemnly.  It 
\vas  a  welcome  respite  for  the  winners,  but 
I.  hiird  ordeal  for  those  who  were  losing — 
ihis  waiting  for  the  little  ivory  ball  t-o  go 
whirring  again  over  the  wheel  and  ratt- 
ling across  the  brasses. 

Wallace  Grant  wondered  vaguely  how 
these  men  could  have  laughed.  He  tried 
to  remember  when  he  had  last  felt  in  the 
mood  for  laughter  and  the  thought  came 
to  him  with  sickening  insistence  that  he 
would  never  have  cause  to  feel  glad  again. 

Thirteen !  and  he,  with  a  gambler's  cur- 
ious superstition  had  been  hammering 
twenty-four,  the  present  date,  all  the  even- 
ing. He  left  his  place  and  paced  ner\-ous- 
ly  the  length  of  the  room,  stopping  near 
a  green-covered,  crescent-shaped  table 
where  the  heavy  sports  were  playing  stud. 
He  lighted  a  cigarette  with  hands  that 
-hook  pitifully  and  stood  watching  the 
play. 


"The  gentleman  raises  a  hundred," 
cried  the  dealer  crisply.  "Does  anybod}' 
like  the  looks  of  it?  No?  It's  all  yours, 
sir,"  and  he  pushed  a  huge  pile  of  blue 
chips  and  yellow  notes  toward  a  stolid, 
heavy-faced  man  who  apparently  awoke 
from  a  sound  sleep  to  reach  for  them. 

Wallace  gazed  at  the  puffy-eyed  man 
hungrily.  A  fierce  envy  leavened  by  per- 
sonal hope  arose  in  him  at  the  sight  of  the 
gambler's  success.  He  drew  a  gasping 
breath,  but  the  hot,  smoke-laden  air  chok- 
ed him  and  he  turned  again  toward  the 
roulette  table. 

"Once  again,  gentlemen,"  the  croupier 
was  saying,  "  'Round  and  'round  she  goes ; 
where  she'll  stop  nobody  knows." 

The  ball  started  with  a  harsh  whirr 
which  lessened  little  by  little  as  the  ivory 
dropped  towards  the  boxes.  Then  came 
the  clickety-click-click-c?«cA-  of  the  las  • 
moment  of  supreme  suspense  before  the 
little  sphere,  the  soulless  bearer  of  a  world 
of  wild  hopes  and  bitter  disappointments 
dropped,  satisfied,  into  its  bucket. 

Wallace  pushed  his  way  again  toward 
the  wheel.  He  glanced  around  the  room 
a.-  he  went,  noting  the  familiar  details 
calmly.  It  would  be  the  last  time,  any- 
v.ay,  no  matter  what  happened. 

He  noticed  the  little  Italian  who  fre- 
quented the  place  nightly,  perched  on  his 
.stool  at  the  far  end  of  the  board.  So 
things  were  going  badly  with  Giovanni 
too,  thought  Wallace.     It  was  easy  to  see 
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how  luck  went  with  the  excitable  little 
foreigner.  On  evenings  when  he  won, 
his  face  beamed  with  happiness  and  he 
made  a  nuisance  of  himself  by  his  noisy 
mirth.  But  when  the  numbers  ran  ad- 
versely, as  now,  his  distress  was  tragic. 
Heretofore,  Wallace  had  been  able  to  see 
the  amusing  side  of  the  scene,  but  to-night 
the  tragedy  stood  out  gaunt  and  bare,  a 
skeleton  stripped  of  all  the  graces  of  jest 
and  humor. 

He  asked  for  chips  in  a  dispirited,  hope- 
less manner.  Kaleidoscopic  glimpses  of 
his  recent  life  passed  like  flashes  through 
his  mind  while  he  screwed  up  his  courage 
to  resume  his  play.  In  the  early  Montreal 
spring  he  had  been  drawn  by  new  com- 
panions into  a  gayer,  faster  life  than  was 
his  wont.  His  habits  became  more  ex- 
pensive than  he  could  afford.  Then  came 
debt,  a  new  element  in  his  hitherto  well- 
regulated  existence  and  one  with  which 
his  inexperience  found  it  difficult  to  cope. 
He  remembered  how  he  had  confided  his 
troubles  to  the  reckless  leader  of  the  little 
set  which  had  welcomed  him  to  its  midst 
after  a  first  chance  meeting. 

''Try  Donahue's,"  had  been  the  careless 
answer.  Clarendon  was  going  there  him- 
self that  evening  for  a  flier  and  would  in- 
troduce him. 

He  had  won  that  first  night!  Oh  yes, 
he  had  won !  Not  enough  to  relieve  his 
difficulties — Fate,  with  her  usual  irony, 
had  seen  to  that^ — but  enough  so  that  he 
Lad  been  able  to  be  a  prince  of  good  fel- 
lows during  a  wild  revel  in  the  small 
hours.  The  next  night  had  found  him 
again  watching  the  ball  spin.  And  then 
memories  crowded  thick  and  fast,  hurt- 
ing him. 

He  came  out  of  his  reverie  with  a  start 
and  found  himself  standing  beside 
Giovanni.  The  Italian's  luck  had  turned 
and  he  was  chattering  gaily  to  his  neigh- 
bors, to  the  croupier,  to  anyone  who 
v\ould  listen  while  he  placed  his  bets. 

Wallace  realized  that  he  had  to  play. 

He  began  by  betting  small  amounts  on 
number  twenty-four,  loth  to  relinquish 
his  superstition.  Time  and  again  his 
money  covered  the  small  circle  that  seem- 
ed to  fascinate  him  and  time  and  again  it 
was  swept  away.  He  knew  what  he  would 
do  if  he  lost!  There  was  nothing  that  he 
could  do  to  avert  -it.  He  groaned  and 
went  very  white.     Trembling  he' hedged 


on  a  color  bet — and  lost.  His  hand 
sought  his  pocket  and  found  a  crumpled 
note.  With  a  convulsive  movement  he 
crushed  the  note  back  into  his  pocket  and 
turned  as  though  to  go.  Then  he  laughed 
to  himself  harshly.  Flee  from  what? 
Where  to?  No!  he  must  stay  until  the 
game  was  played  out  and  then — well — 
the  end. 

He  shoved  his  all  across  the  board, 
placing  it  on  his  favorite  number,  twenty- 
four.  Then  he  turned  his  back  to  the 
table. 

The  ball  spun.  Wallace  heard  the 
whirr  through  ages  of  agonized  waiting — 
then  the  click  on  the  brasses — and  he 
wanted  to  cry  out  that  he  couldn't  bear  it. 
The  croupier's  voice  began  sleepily, 
''Twenty" — Wallace  felt  a  thrill  from 
head  to  foot — "three,  red,  odd  and  second 
dozen,"  it  continued  mercilessly.  Wallace 
uttered  a  low  cry  and  his  knees  weakened 
under  him.  He  staggered  blindly  from 
the  table  and  heard  someone  behind  him 
say  contemptuously,  ''You  take  it  pretty 
hard.  Sport!" 

The  cruelty  of  it!  Hard!  Of  course  he 
took  it  hard.  He  looked  up  and  saw  the 
proprietor,  watching  him  from  the  door 
cf  the  faro  room.  A  thought  struck  him 
and  with  it  came  another  rush  of  hope. 
Donahue  was  a  fat,  good-natured  Irish- 
man who  seemed  to  take  it  seriously  to 
heart  when  his  customers  dropped  their 
money  in  his  place  and  who  congratu- 
lated them  with  beaming  heartiness  upon 
their  successes. 


"Donahue,"  he  said  in  a  choked  whisp- 
er, "I'm  up  against  it!" 

"Hov'  ye  losht  ag'in,  Misther  Grant?" 
The  genial  gambler  was  commiseration 
personified. 

"Yes — I — I've  lost  again."  Wallace 
vrhispered  as  he  drew  his  companion  out 
of  earshot  of  the  group  around  the  faro 
layout. 

"Now — now,  thot's  too  bad,"  Donahue's 
lace  wore  an  expression  of  deepest  gloom. 

Wallace  stood  biting  his  nails  and 
wondering  how  sincere  was  the  sorrow- 
apparently  expressed  with  such  vividness 
in  the  other's  countenance.  "Donahue," 
lie  began  shakily,  "Could  you — that  is — 
w-will  you  lend  me  some  money  to  carry 
me  through?    I— I'm  up  against  it." 
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"Now — now,  ain't  thot  too  bad,  Misther 
Grant?  I  feel  just  like  if  me  own  brother 
had  told  me  thot."  Donahue  shook  his 
head  dolefully.  "Just  as  if  you  was  me 
brother,"  he  said  slowly.  Then  he  braced 
himself  as  for  an  effort  and  hurried 
through  the  rest  of  his  speech,  "an'  if  it 
was  me  brother,  Misther  Grant,  I  couldn't 
do  a  t'ing  fer  him — not  a  dom  t'ing.  Fer 
why?  Well,  I  don't  lind  to  no  wan." 

Wallace  drew  his  breath  with  a  quick 
intake  and  a  look  of  sudden  resolution 
came  into  his  shifting  eyes. 

"Donahue,"  he  said,  his  voice  harden- 
ing to  a  more  forceful  note,  "I  must  have 
this  money — two  hundred  I  need.  If  you 
don't  come  up  with  it  quick  you'll  be  sor- 
ry." His  hand  shot  into  his  pocket  and 
drew  out  a  pistol.  He  held  it  concealed 
from  all  except  the  proprietor. 

"Look!"  he  cried. 

An  amused  twinkle  played  in  the  Irish- 
man's eyes  as  he  glanced  at  it.  "So  ye're 
goin'  to  hold  me  up  fer  two  hund'ed  bones 
right  in  me  own  place — eh?  An'  if  I  don't 
come  up  ye're  goin'  to  assassinate  me  with 
tliot?"  He  pointed  contemptuously  at 
the  shining  thing.  "Now — now  ain't  it 
fimny!" 

"Shoot  youf    Not  by  a  d m  sight," 

AVallace  said  tensely.  He  covered  the  pis- 
tol with  his  handkerchief  and  held  it  to 
liis  breast.  "That's  where  the  bullet  will 
go  in  just  one  minute  if  you  don't  loosen. 
Where  will  your  pretty,  gilt  hell  be  then 
— and  your  hundred  thousand  dollar  in- 
come— after  the  police  have  butted  in?" 

The  gambler  gazed  for  a  long  minute 
coldh^  into  the  eyes  of  the  man  who 
threatened  him.  "Ye  do  seem  to  be  in 
throuble,  an'  thot's  a  fact,"  he  said  slowly. 
"Now  suppose  ye  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Wallace  wilted  and  slipping  his  revol- 
ver into  his  coat  pocket,  said  hoarsely, 
'  Mv  God,  Donahue,  I — I'm  short  at  the 
bank!" 

"Why  didn't  ye  say  so  in  the  firrst 
place?"  cried  Donahue  fiercely.  "I  may 
lun  a  gamblin'  j'int  but  I  don't  want  the 
icon  of  anny  mon  on  me  conscience.  An' 
wan  t'ing  more — don't  think  yer  bluff 
scared  me — fer  it  didn't.  Now  will  two 
hund'ed  fix  ye  up?" 

"Yes,"  faltered  Wallace.  He  lied  when 
he  said  it,  but  he  thought  it  was  all  he 
could  get. 


"Here,"  said  Donahue,  not  unkindly. 
He  handed  Wallace  a  roll  of  bills,  walked 
over  to  the  faro  layout  and  became  ab- 
sorbed in  watching  the  deal. 

Wallace  stood  irresolute  for  a  moment 
on  the  threshold  looking  first  at  his  bene- 
factor and  then  longingly  at  the  roulette 
wheel  in  the  other  room.  With  a  sudden 
jesture  of  relief  he  stole  furtively  back  to 
his  old  place. 

Sitting  down,  he  drew  Donahue's 
money  from  his  pocket  and  gazed  at  it 
earnestly  as  it  lay  in  his  hand,  shadowed 
by  the  edge  of  the  table.  Here  was  enough 
certainly  to  make  good  the  check  that  he 
had  recklessly  drawn  and  cashed  that 
afternoon  but  it  was  not  enough  to  cover 
the  forced  loans  of  which  he  had  previous- 
ly been  guilty.  The  bank  that  employed 
him  was  merciless  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

"Ten  bets  of  twenty  dollars  each  on  a 
thirty-five  to  one  shot,"  he  murmured, 
"One  of  them  must  make  good  and  then 
I'd  be  square — square."  He  turned  to  a 
neighbor  and  asked,  "How  have  the  num- 
bers been  running?    Never  mind  colors." 

"Low — a  whole  bunch  of  first  dozens 
and  the  O  and  double  O  every  other  trip, 
pretty  near,"  said  the  man,  plastering  the 
r.  umbers  from  one  to  ten  as  he  spoke. 

Wallace  laid  a  bill  on  number  one  and 
awaited  results. 

"Number  ten,  black,  even  and  first 
dozen,"  sang  the  new  croupier  cheerily 
after  the  ball  had  stopped.  Wallace  was 
not  dismayed — he  had  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion. He  played  the  0  four  times  only  to 
hear  one,  two,  six  called,  and  then  double 
0. 

He  began  to  get  worried  and  changed 
his  bet  to  the  latter  number.  As  the  ball 
fell  the  croupier  called,  "Single  O."  Hot 
tears  of  rage  and  helplessness  sprang  into 
Wallace's  eyes  at  this  last  blow  of  Fate. 
Could  he  not  win?  Was  it  an  impossi- 
bility? There  were  now  only  four  bets 
left  him. 

His  mind  became  chaotic — ^he  played  in 
a  panic,  an  insane  light  raging  in  his 
eyes.  Once — he  lost — twice — and  only 
two  bets  left.  Now  the  third  was  gone. 
And  after  the  next?  There  was  no  loop- 
hole now.  If  he  lost — he  drew  a  long 
shuddering  breath  at  the  thought^ — the 
game  would  be  over — The  game!  He 
laughed  bitterly  at  the  misnomer. 
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He  placed  his  last  bet  on  O,  a  mist 
clouding  his  brain.  He  was  conscious  of 
vo  feeling  of  suspense.  A  great  peace  en- 
compassed him.  Poor  human  endurance 
had  reached  its  limit  and  he  would  rest. 
After  the  drop  of  the  ball  came  a  voice 
from  a  great  distance,  calling  and  mock- 
ing him  with,  ''Thirty-six,  red,  even  and 
third  dozen." 

His  hand  sought  his  coat  pocket.     A 


tiash — a  sharp  report — and  Donahue  came 
tearing  through  the  press  of  panic-strick- 
en men  who  were  trying  to  escape  from 
the  place  of  danger.  He  bent  over  the 
prostrate  form  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
straightened  himself  and  wiped  the  sweat 
fi'om  his  brow. 

"The  ongrateful  cur!"  he  said,  with  a 
deep-toned  curse,  the  passion  of  which 
.■^liook  his  frame. 


The  Poet  and  the  Peasant' 

By  O.  Henry 


THE  other  day  a  poet  friend  of  mine, 
who  had  lived  in  close  communica- 
tion with  nature  all  his  life,  wrote  a 
poem  and  took  it  to  an  editor. 

It  was  a  living  pastoral,  full  of  the 
genuine  breath  of  the  fields,  the  song  of 
birds,  and  the  pleasant  chatter  of  trickling 
streams. 

When  the  poet  called  again  to  see  about 
it,  wdth  hopes  of  a  beefsteak  dinner  in  his 
heart,  it  was  handed  back  to  him  with  the 
comment: 

"Too  artificial." 

Several  of  us  met  over  spaghetti  and 
Dutchess  County  chianti,  and  sw^allowed 
indignation  with  the  slippery  forkfuls. 

And  there  we  dug  a  pit  for  the  editor. 
With  us  was  Conant,  a  well-arrived  writer 
of  fiction — a  man  who  had  trod  on  asphalt 
all  his  life,  and  who  had  never  looked  up- 
on bucolic  scenes  except  with  sensations  of 
disgust  from  the  windows  of  express  trains. 

Conant  wrote  a  poem  and  called  it  "The 
Doe  and  the  Brook."  It  was  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  kind  of  work  you  would  expect 
from  a  poet  who  had  strayed  with  Amaryl- 
lis only  as  far  as  the  florist's  windows,  and 
whose  sole  ornithological  discussion  had 
been  carried  on  with  a  waiter,  Conant 
signed  this  poem,  and  we  sent  it  to  the 
same  editor. 

But  this  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
story. 

Just  as  the  editor  was  reading  the  first 
line  of  the  poem,  on  the  next  morning,  a 
being  stumbled  off  the  West  Shore  ferry- 
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boat,  and  loped  slowly  up  Forty-second 
Street. 

The  invader  was  a  young  man  with 
light  blue  eyes,  a  hanging  lip  and  hair 
the  exact  color  of  the  little  orphan's  (after- 
ward discovered  to  be  the  earl's  daughter) 
in  one  of  Mr.  Blaney's  plays.  His  trous- 
ers were  corduroy,  his  coat  short-sleeved, 
with  buttons  in  the  middle  of  his  back. 
One  bootleg  was  outside  the  corduroys. 
You  looked  expectantly,  though  in  vain, 
at  his  straw  hat  for  ear  holes,  its  shape  in- 
augurating the  suspicion  that  it  had  been 
ravaged  from  a  former  equine  possessor. 
In  his  hand  was  a  valise — description  of 
it  is  an  impossible  task;  a  Boston  man 
would  not  have  carried  his  lunch  and  law 
books  to  his  office  in  it.  And  above  one 
ear,  in  his  hair,  was  a  wisp  of  hay — ^the 
rustic's  letter  of  credit,  his  badge  of  inno- 
(;ence,  the  last  clinging  touch  of  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  lingering  to  shame  the  gold- 
brick  man. 

Knowingly,  smilingly,  the  city  crowds 
passed  him  by.  They  saw  the  raw  stranger 
stand  in  the  gutter  and  stretch  his  neck 
at  the  tall  buildings.  At  this  they  ceased 
to  smile,  and  even  to  look  at  him.  It  had 
been  done  so  often.  A  few  glanced  at  the 
antique  valise  to  see  what  Coney  "attrac- 
tion" or  brand  of  chewing  gum  he  might 
be  thus  dinning  into  his  memory.  But 
for  the  most  part  he  was  ignored.  Even 
the  newsboys  looked  bored  when  he  scam- 
pered like  a  circus  clown  out  of  the  way 
of  cabs  and  street  cars. 
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At  Eighth  Avenue  stood  ''Bunco 
Harry,"  with  his  dyed  mustache  and 
shiny,  good-natured  eyes.  Harry  was  too 
good  an  artist  not  to  be  pained  at  the  sight 
of  an  actor  overdoing  his  part.  He  edged 
up  to  the  countryman,  who  had  stopped  to 
open  his  mouth  at  a  jewelry  store  window, 
and  .shook  his  head. 

"Too  thick,  pal,"  he  said,  critically — 
"too  thick  by  a  couple  of  inches.  I  don't 
know  what  your  lay  is;  but  you've  got 
the  properties  on  too  thick.  That  hay, 
now — why,  they  don't  even  allow  that  on 
Proctor's  circuit  any  more." 

"I  don't  understand  you,  mister,"  said 
the  green  one.  "I'm  not  lookin'  for  any 
circus.  I've  just  run  down  from  Ulster 
County  to  look  at  the  town,  bein'  that  the 
hayin's  over  with.  Go.'sh!  but  it's  a  whop- 
per. I  thought  Poughkeepsie  was  some 
pumpkins ;  but  this  here  town  is  five  times 
as  big." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  "Bunco  Harry,"  rais- 
ing his  eyebrows,  "I  didn't  mean  to  butt 
in.  You  don't  have  to  tell.  I  thought 
you  ought  to  tone  down  a  little,  so  I  tried 
to  put  you  wise.  Wish  you  success  at 
vour  graft,  whatever  it  is.  Come  and 
have  a  drink,  anyhow." 

"I  wouldn't  mind  having  a  glass  of 
lager  beer,"  acknowledged  the  other. 

They  went  to  a  cafe  frequented  by  men 
with  smooth  faces  and  shifty  eyes,  and  sat 
at  their  drinks. 

"I'm  glad  I  come  across  you,  mister," 
said  Haylocks.  "How'd  you  like  to  play 
a  game  or  two  of  5even-up?  I've  got  the 
keerds." 

He  fished  them  out  of  Noah's  valise — a 
rare,  inimitable  deck.  greas:\^  with  bacon 
suppers  and  grimy  with  the  soil  of  corn- 
fields. 

"Bunco  Harry"  laughed  loud  and 
briefly. 

"Not  for  me,  sport,"  he  said,  firmly. 
"I  don't  go  against  that  make-up  of 
yours  for  a  cent.  But  I  still  say  you've 
overdone  it.  The  Reubs  haven't  dressed 
like  that  since  '79.  I  doubt  if  you  could 
work  Brooklyn  for  a  key-winding  watch 
with  that  layout." 

"Oh,  vou  needn't  think  I  ain't  got  the 
money,"_  boasted  Haylocks.  He  drew 
forth  a  tiffhtly  rolled  mass  of  bills  as  large 
a^  a  teacup,  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

"Got  that  for  my  share  of  errand- 
mother's  farm,"  he  announced.  "There's 


$950  in  that  roll.  Thought  I'd  come  to 
the  city  and  look  around  for  a  likely 
business  to  go  into." 

"Bunco  Harry"'  took  up  the  roll  of 
money  and  looked  at  it  with  almost  res- 
pect in  his  smiling  eyes. 

"I've  seen  worse,"  he  said,  critically. 
"But  you'll  never  do  it  in  them  clothes. 
You  want  to  get  light  t-an  shoes  and  a 
Ijiack  suit  and  a  straw  hat  with  a  colored 
band,  and  talk  a  good  deal  about  Pitts- 
burg and  freight  differentials,  and  drink 
sherry  for  breakfast  in  order  to  work  off 
phonv  .stuff  like  that." 

"What's  his  line?"  asked  two  or  three 
i^hifty-eyed  men  of  "Bunco  Harry"  after 
Haylocks  had  gathered  up  his  impugned 
money  and  departed. 

"The  queer,  I  guess,"  said  Harry.  "Or 
che  he's  one  of  Jerome's  men.  Or  some 
guy  with  a  new  graft.  He's  too  much 
hayseed.  Maybe  that  his — I  wonder  now 
— oh,  no,  it  couldn't  have  been  real  mon- 
ey." 

Haylocks  wandered  on.  Thirst  prob- 
ably assailed  him  again,  for  he  dived  in- 
to a  dark  groggery  on  a  side  street  and 
bought  beer.  Several  sinister  fellows 
hung  upon  one  end  of  the  bar.  At  first 
.'^icfht  of  him  their  eyes  brightened;  but 
when  his  in.=istent  and  exaggerated  rustici- 
tv  became  apparent  their  expressions 
changed  to  wary  suspicion. 

Haylocks  swung  his  valise  across  the 
bar. 

"Keep  that  a  while  for  me,  mister,"  he 
.-aid,  chewing  at  the  end  of  a  virulent 
claybank  cigar.  "I'll  be  back  after  T 
knock  around  a  spell.  And  keep  your 
eve  on  it,  for  there's  $950  inside  of  it. 
though  maybe  you  wouldn't  think  so  to 
look  at  me." 

Somewhere  out.side  a  phonograph 
struck  up  a  band  piece,  and  Haylocks  was 
off  for  it.  his  coat-tail  buttons  flopping  in 
fhe  middle  of  his  back. 

"Di^'vy,  Mike."  said  the  men  hanging 
upon  the  bar,  winking  openly  at  one  an- 
other. 

"Honest,  now,"  said  the  bartender, 
kicking:  the  valise  to  one  side.  "You 
f'on^t  think  I'd  fall  to  that,  do  you?  Any- 
body can  see  he  ain't  no  iay.  One  of  Mc- 
AHoo's  come-on  sauad.  I  guev«!s.  He's  a 
shine  if  he  made  himself  up.  There  ain't 
no  part=?  of  the  country  now  where  they 
dre.ss  like  that  since  they  run  rural  free 
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delivery  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  If 
he's  got  nine-fifty  in  that  valise  it's  a  nine- 
ty-eight cent  Waterbury  that's  stopped  at 
ten  minutes  to  ten." 

When  Haylocks  had  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  Mr.  Edison  to  amuse  he  return- 
ed for  his  valise.  And  then  down  Broad- 
way he  gallivanted,  culling  the  sights 
with  his  eager  blue  eyes.  But  still  and 
evermore  Broadway  rejected  him  with 
curt  glances  and  sardonic  smiles.  He  was 
the  oldest  of  the  ''gags"  that  the  city  must 
endure.  He  was  so  flagrantly  impossible 
so  ultra  rustic,  so  exaggerated  beyond  the 
most  freakish  products  of  the  barnyard, 
the  hayfield  and  the  vaudeville  stage,  that 
he  excited  only  weariness  and  suspicion. 
And  the  wisp  of  hay  in  his  hair  was  so 
genuine,  so  fresh  and  redolent  of  the 
meadows,  so  clamorously  rural  that  even 
a  shell-game  man  would  have  put  up  his 
peas  and  folded  his  table  at  the  sight  of 
h. 

Haylocks  seated  himself  upon  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  and  once  more  exhumed  his 
roll  of  yellow-backs  from  the  valise.  The 
cuter  one,  a  twenty,  he  shucked  off  and 
beckoned  to  a  newsboy. 

''Son,"  said  he,  "run  somewhere  and 
get  this  changed  for  me.  I'm  mighty 
nigh  out  of  chicken  feed.  I  guess  you'll 
get  a  nickel  if  you'll  hurry  up." 

A  hurt  look  appeared  through  the  dirt 
on  the  newsy's  face. 

"Aw'  watchert'ink !  G'wan  and  get  yer 
funny  bill  changed  yerself.  Dey  ain't  no 
farm  clothes  yer  got  on.  G'wan  wit  yer 
i-tage  money." 

On  a  corner  lounged  a  keen-eyed  steer- 
cr  for  a  gambling-house.  He  saw  Hay- 
locks, and  his  expression  suddenly  grew 
cold  and  virtuous. 

"Mister,"  said  the  rural  one.  "I've 
heard  of  places  in  this  here  town  where  a 
fellow  could  have  a  good  game  of  old 
sledge  or  peg  a  card  at  keno.  I  got  $950 
in  this  valise,  and  I  come  down  from  old 
Ulster  to  see  the  sights.  Know  where  a 
fellow  could  get  action  on  about  $9  or 
$10?  I'm  goin'  to  have  some  sport,  and 
then  maybe  I'll  buy  out  a  business  of 
.-ome  kind." 

The  steerer  looked  pained,  and  investi- 
gated a  white  speck  on  his  left  forefinger 
nail. 

"Cheese  it,  old  man,"  he  murmured,  re- 
proachfully.   "The  Central  Office  must  be 


bughouse  to  send  you  out  looking  like 
such  a  gillie.  You  couldn't  get  within 
two  blocks  of  a  sidewalk  crap  game  in 
them  Tony  Pastor  props.  The  recent  Mr. 
Scotty  from  Death  Valley  has  got  you 
beat  a  crosstown  block  in  the  way  of 
Elizabethan  scenery  and  mechanical  ac- 
cessories. Let  it  be  skiddoo  for  yours. 
Nay,  I  know  of  no  gilded  halls  where  one 
may  bet  a  patrol  wagon  on  the  ace." 

Rebuffed  again  by  the  great  city  that  is 
to  swift  to  detect  artificialties,  Haylocks 
sat  upon  the  curb  and  presented  his 
thoughts  to  hold  a  conference. 

"It's  my  clothes,"  said  he ;  "durned  if  it 
ain't  They  think  I'm  a  hayseed  and  won't 
have  nothin'  to  do  with  me.  Nobody 
never  made  fun  of  this  hat  in  Ulster  Coun- 
ty. I  guess  if  you  want  folks  to  notice 
you  in  New  York  you  must  dress  up  like 
they  do." 

So  Haylocks  went  shopping  in  the  ba- 
zaars where  men  spoke  through  their 
noses  and  rubbed  their  hands  and  ran  the 
tape  line  ecstatically  over  the  bulge  in  his 
inside  pocket  where  reposed  a  red  nubbin 
of  corn  with  a^  even  number  of  rows. 
x\nd  messengers  bearing  parcels  and  box- 
es streamed  to  his  hotel  on  Broadway  with- 
in the  lights  of  Long  Acre. 

At  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  one  descend- 
ed to  the  sidewalk  whom  Ulster  County 
would  have  foresworn.  Bright  tan  were 
his  shoes;  his  hat  the  latest  block.  His 
light  gray  trousers  were  deeply  creased;  a 
gay  blue  silk  handkerchief  flapped  from 
the  breast  pocket  of  his  elegant  English 
walking  coat.  His  collar  might  have 
graced  a  laundry  window ;  his  blonde  hair 
was  trimmed  close;  the  wisp  of  hay  was 
gone. 

For  an  instant  he  stood,  resplendent, 
with  the  leisurely  air  of  a  boulevardier 
concocting  in  his  mind  the  route  for  his 
evening  pleasures.  And  then  he  turned 
down  the  gay,  bright  street  with  the  easy 
and  graceful  tread  of  a  millionaire. 

But  in  the  instant  that  he  had  paused 
the  wisest  and  keenest  eyes  in  the  city  had 
enveloped  him  in  their  field  of  vision.  A 
stout  man  with  gray  eyes  picked  two  of 
his  friends  with  a  lift  of  his  eyebrows  from 
the  row  of  loungers  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

"The  juiciest  jay  I've  seen  in  six 
I'-onths,"  said  the  man  with  gray  eyes. 
"Come  along." 
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It  was  half -past  eleven  when  a  man 
ffalloped  into  the  West  Forty-seventh 
Street  Police  Station  with  the  story  of  his 
wrongs. 

"Nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,"  he 
gasped,  "all  my  share  of  grandmother's 
farm." 

The  desk  sergeant  wrung  from  him  the 
name  Jabez  Bulltongue,  of  Locust  Valley 
farm,  Ulster  County,  and  then  began  to 
take  descriptions  of  the  strong-arm  gentle- 
men. 

When  Conant  went  to  see  the  editor 
about  the  fate  of  his  poem,  he  was  receiv- 
ed over  the  head  of  the  office  boy  into  the 
inner  office  that  is  decorated  with  the 
statuettes  bv  Rodin  and  J.  G.  Brown. 


"When  I  read  the  first  line  of  'The  Doe 
and  the  Brook,'  "  said  the  editor,  "I  knew 
it  to  be  the  work  of  one  whose  life  has 
been  heart  to  heart  with  Nature.  The 
hnished  art  of  the  line  did  not  blind  me  to 
that  fact.  To  use  a  somewhat  homely 
comparison,  it  was  as  if  a  wild,  free  child 
of  the  woods  and  fields  were  to  don  the 
garb  of  fashion  and  walk  down  Broadway. 
Beneath  the  apparel  the  man  would 
.-how." 

"Thanks,"  said  Conant.  "I  suppose  the 
theck  will  be  round  on  Thursday,  as 
usual." 

The  morals  of  this  story  have  somehow 
gotten  mixed.  You  can  take  vour  choice 
of  "St^v  on  the  Farm"  or  "Don't  Write 
Poetry." 


A  Trial  by  Golf 


By  W.  Hastings  Webling 


^'TpHE   trouble   with  you,  Morley,  is 
X     you're  not  keen!" 

"In  what  particular,  dear  Bet- 
ty?" queried  the  young  man  with  the 
respectful  gravity  in  which  he  usually  ac- 
cepted her  occasional  lectures. 

"Well,  you  never  seem  to  consider  any- 
thing worth  while." 

"Yes,  I  do.  fair  cousin,"  he  protested 
gently,  "I  think  you  decidedly  worth 
while,  and  take  golf — " 

"Very  well,"  she  interrupted  somewhat 
scathingly.  "We'll  take  golf.  Everyone 
knows  you  are  an  awfully  good  player, 
but  you  never  win  anything!" 

"Visitor's  Cup  last  winter  in  Balm 
Beach,"  he  reminded  her,  diffidently. 

"Pshaw !  any  Pot-hunter  can  win  things 
like  that — I  mean  something  worth  win- 
ning. The  Club  Challenge  Cup,  for  in- 
stance." 

"Been  in  the  semi-finals  two  years  run- 
ning and  finals  this  year,"  he  pleaded,  a 
propitiating  smile  on  his  clean-cut  face. 

"I  don't  think  I  would  mention  that,  if 
I  were  you,"  she  said  slowly,  "after  letting 
that  little  red-headed  Sammy  Smithers 
beat  you,  and  this  only  his  second  season." 


"O,  say,  Betty,"  he  exclaimed,  stirred 
by  her  sarcastic  tone,  "you  know  how  that 
happened.  Sam  is  such  a  joke  I  couldn't 
take  him  seriously — why  I  was  five  up  at 
the  turn." 

"But  he  beat  you  on  the  last  hole!" 

"Sort  of  thing  might  occur  to  any  fel- 
low. I  let  up  on  him,  the  little  brute 
suddenly  developed  phenomenal  form  and 
made  the  last  six  holes  in  two  under  bogey. 
A  thing  he  never  did  before  or  never  like- 
ly to  do  again.  Of  course,  I  admit  it  was 
largely  carelessness  on  my  part." 

"That's  precisely  what  I  say,  you're  not 
keen  enough  I"  .she  proclaimed,  with  final- 
ity, "no  one  should  let  up  in  competition 
of  any  kind,  until  the  game  is  won.  It's 
fatal,  and  exactly  where  you  fall  down." 

"Well.  I  wouldn't  be  so  beastly  hard  on 
a  chap,  just  because  he  doesn't  collect  a 
whole  lot  of  useless  junk.  The  last  time 
you  rowed  me  about  lacking  business  am- 
bition and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  went 
right  out  next  day  and  took  a  flutter  on 
the  stock  market.  Result!"  he  exclaimed, 
triumphantly,  "I  cleared  over  three  thous- 
and dollars  in  one  month!" 

"Yes,  and  lost  it  all,  with  more  beside, 
last  week.    0!  I  heard  all  about  it!" 
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"Who  in  the  name  of  mischief  told  you 
that?" 

"Never  you  mind  who  told  me — you 
can't  deny  it?" 

"Well,  never  mind,"  she  said,  rising 
from  her  chair  and  depositing  some 
frothy  looking  fancy  work  in  a  bag.  "I 
have  several  calls  to  make  and  mustn't 
keep  mother  waiting.  But  Morley,  don't 
forget  this,  you  play  off  to-morrow,  with 
Mr.  Lanesborough  for  the  President's 
medal." 

"Yes,  we  play  in  the  finals.  What  are 
your  wishes,  fair  cousin  of  mine?" 

"I  want  you  to  "buck  up"  as  the  boys 
say,  and  beat  him —  do  you  understand?" 

"Sure  thing!  I'll  do  my  best,  but  I 
don't  mind  telling  you,  Lanesborough  is 
some  player,  when  he's  on  his  game." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,  but  so  are  you,  if 
you'll  only  buck  up.  0 !  Morley,  I  do  so 
want  you  to  win  that  medal,"  she  pleaded 
earnestly. 

Morley  Vansittart  rose  to  the  full  height 
of  his  five  feet  ten  of  physical  fitness  and 
looked  curiously  into  the  eager  eyes  before 
him.  "Betty,"  said  he,  half  jokingly, 
"why  this  abnormal  and  surprising  inter- 
est in  a  mere  golf  match?  Anything  up?" 

Her  pretty  oval  face  flushed  deliciously, 
as  she  hesitated  a  minute,  then  she  said, 
"Morley,  if  Mr.  Lanesborough  beats  you 
to-morrow,  he  is  going  to  give  me  the 
medal  for  a  brooch — if  I  promise  to  wear 
it.     You — you  know  what  that  means?" 

Before  he  could  reply,  she  had  escaped 
his  relaxed  grip,  and  made  a  sudden  exit 
through  the  portiers,  leaving  the  young 
man  staring  vacantlv. 

"Well,  what  d'ye  know  about  that!"  he 
gaisped  in  unaffected  astonishment.  "Ber- 
tie Lanesborough,  by  all  that's  ridiculous 
— why,  I  didn't  think  that  blamed  Bri- 
tisher knew  enough!" 

"Is  that  you,  Morley?  exclaimed  a  sur- 
prised voice  behind  him.  "I  thought  you 
had  gone  hours  ago.     Where's  Betty?" 

"Just  vanished  into  space,  Aunt  Em- 
ilie,"'said  he,  turning  to  greet  a  tall  hand- 
somely gowned  lady,  who  stood  busily 
buttoning  her  gloves.  "Aunt  Emily,"  he 
blurted  out,  "what's  the  matter  with 
Betty?  Are  they — is  there  anything  be- 
tween Lanesborouo-h  and  her?" 

"Why — what  do  you  mean,  Morley? 
Thev  are  verv  good  friends,  I  believe." 

"I  guess  there  is  more  in  it  than  that! 


Fact  is  Betty  just  as  much  as  told  me 
there  was — What  a  blighted  fool,  I've 
been !" 

"Really,  Morley,"  observed  Mrs.  Willis 
Vansittart,"  quietly  fastening  the  final 
button,  "I  don't  quite  see  the  cause  of  all 
this  excitement.  You  must  have  noticed 
his  growing  attention  to  your  cousin  late- 
ly. I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
match." 

"Why,  how  can  you  say  that.  Aunt 
Emilie,"  said  the  deeply  perturbed  youth, 
"you  know  Betty  and  I  have  been  sweet- 
hearts, ever  since  we  were  kiddies.  I've  al- 
ways taken  that  for  granted.  She  isn't 
going  to  marry  him,  is  she?" 

Her  understanding  eyes  noted  his 
troubled  expression,  and  she  had  mercy. 
"I  don't  know  about  that,  but  she  certain- 
ly isn't  engaged — yet!  But,  Morley,  let 
me  recommend  one  fact  to  your  serious 
consideration.  Never  take  anything,  that 
is  worth  anything,  for  granted.  Especially 
a  woman." 

"You  bet  I  won't  after  this,"  exclaimed 
her  relieved  nephew.  "Good-bye,  Aunt 
Emilie,  I'm  off  to  the  links  for  a  good 
work  out." 

The  door  .slammed  and  Morley  jumped 
into  his  ear  and  was  soon  racing  out  to  the 
Links. 

The  club  house  was  vacant  when  he  ar- 
rived, so  quickly  changing  his  clothes,  he 
engaged  a  caddy  and  .started  out  to  get  in 
form  for  the  momentous  match  on  the 
morrow.  He  practised  steadily  for  over  an 
hour.  His  approaching  was  excellent,  his 
drives  far  and  sure,  while  his  putting, 
though  not  perfect,  was  well  up  to  his 
average. 

"I  think  that  kind  of  game  will  about 
hold  Mr.  Bertie  Lanesborough,"  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  returned  his  clubs  and  bag  to 
the  caddy,  and  strolled  towards  the  Club 
house.  "Keen  is  it!  I'll  show  her  what  I 
can  do  when  I  once  start!  I'll  sweep  the 
greens  with  that  blooming  Englishman  to- 
morrow, by  Jove,  or  .swallow  my  niblick, 
hang  me  if  I  don't." 

Ascending  the  steps  to  the  Club  hou.se. 
he  saw  Lanesborough.  Morley  was  in  no 
mood  for  conversation,  so  he  attempted  to 
pa.«s  with  a  casual  nod. 

That  worthy,  however,  was  not  to  be 
avoided. 

"I  say,  old  chap."  he  exclaimed  with  an 
attractive  smile  which  lighted  up  an  other- 
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wise  rather  plain,  heavy,  but  good-natured 
face,  "where  the  deuce  are  you  off  to? 
Been  waiting  nearly  an  hour  for  you." 

"May  I  ask  why?"  inquired  Morley, 
frigidly. 

"What's  up,  Van?"  said  the  English- 
man, gazing  \^'ith  surprise  into  the  frown- 
ing face  before  him.  "You  look  like  a 
man  attending  his  own  funeral.  Nothing 
wrong  is  there?" 

"Not  the  slightest." 

"Sit  down  then  and  have  a  drink.  I 
have  very  important  matters  to  discuss 
with  you." 

Drinks  were  ordered,  and  Morley  drop- 
ped reluctantly  into  a  chair  and  waited  for 
Lanesborough  to  proceed. 

The  Engli.?hman  leisurely  refilled  his 
pipe  and  gazed  at  Morley  plaintively  out 
of  his  deep  set  eyes.  "In  the  words  of 
your  classic  diction,"  he  said  at  last,  "I'm 
up  against  it!" 

"Up  against  what?"  said  Morley,  some- 
what puzzled  but  strictly  on  his  guard. 

"Fact  is."  continued  Lanesborough. 
solemnly,  "Your  uncle  and  my  father 
have  just  put  their  heads  together  and  de- 
cided nolens  volens  that  I  shall  marry 
your  Cousin  Betty." 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?"  fired  Morley  who's  flushed  face  and 
blazing  eyes  signalled  a  gatherina;  storm. 

"D— d  if  I  know,  old  chap.  Splendid 
idea  from  their  point  of  view.  Amalga- 
mate two  very  important  international  in- 
terests, besides  cementing  two  particularly 
friendly  families  by  the  hallowed  ties  of 
matrimony." 

"Well,  what's  to  prevent  you  signing 
the  contract  and  settling  the  deal?"  in- 
quired Morley  ironically. 

"That's  where  the  rub  comes  in,"  re- 
plied the  self-centred  young  Englishman. 
"I  like  Miss  Van.sittart  no  end.  She's  a 
jolly  rippine:  good  little  sort,  but  you  see, 
I'm  rather  booked  in  another  quarter.  To 
be  frank  with  you,  I'm  awfully  gone  on  a 
little  lady  in  London.  Connie  Carlton,  of 
the  Gaiety — ever  heard  of  her?  Mv  word! 
old  chap,  she's  a  regular  Queen,  what?" 

"Whv  in  thunder  don't  you  marry  her 
then?"^ 

"Wish  I  could,  but  you  don't  know  my 
Guv'nor.  He's  awfully  down  on  the  stage. 
Fact  is  we  nearlv  came  to  a  bally  old  row 
over  Connie.  He  thinks  all  actres.«es  are 
engaged  by  his  satanic  majesty,  to  com- 


plete the  downfall  of  unsophisticated 
young  fellows  like  myself — what?  But 
Connie's  so  different.  But  the  Guv'nor 
wouldn't  have  her  at  any  price,  and  so  he 
shipped  me  over  to  America,  to  try  and 
gain  sense,  as  he  put  it,  and  accumulate 
experience  in  your  uncle's  office.  Next 
thing  he  meets  your  cousin  last  summer 
in  England,  and  made  up  his  obstinate  old 
mind  then  and  there,  we  were  simply  cre- 
ated for  one  another,  and  the  match  was 
Heaven  ordained." 

"I  reckon  your  'Gov^nor's'  got  another 
guess  coming,"  interrupted  Morley,  bitter- 

ly. 

"Right — to!  but  that  doesn't  prevent 
him  making  my  young  life  miserably  un- 
happy. I  feel  like  cutting  the  whole 
thing!  But  what  good  would  that  do, 
Connie  needs  a  lot  of  keeping  up  and  if  I 
married  her  there'd  be  'nothing  doing' 
with  the  Guv'nor,  vou  can  gamble  on 
that!" 

"I'm  sorry  for  you,"  observed  Morley, 
unbending  slightly,  %ut  hanged  if  I  can 
.^ee  how  I  can  help  you." 

"But  you  can !"  replied  the  Englishman 
energeticallv.  "Win  the  medal  to-mor- 
row!" 

"What  in  the  name  of  mischief  are  you 
giving  me?"  cried  Morley,  half  inclined 
to  think  his  companion  was  losing  his 
mind. 

"Steady  on!"  said  Lanesborough,  bend- 
ing forward  and  putting  his  hand  im- 
pressively on  Morley's  knee.  "I've  tried 
to  put  the  Guv'nor  off  by  saying  I  waj^ 
ready  and  willing,  but  Miss  Vansittart  her- 
self was  the  obstacle.  Pardon,  old  chap, 
but  I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  she 
preferred  you.  Awful  rot,  but  the  best  I 
could  do  at  the  moment." 

"i  don't  quite  see  where  the  awful  rot 
comes  in."  returned  Morley,  tartly,  once 
more  on  his  dignity.  "I  don't  mind  telling 
you,  that  possibly  you  have  accidentally 
stumbled  on  the  truth  for  a  change." 

"Ha,  ha!**^  roared  Lanesborough,  sud- 
denly exploding  with  loud  laughter. 
"O,  verv  funny!  Very  funny,  indeed! 
Why,  I  thought  you  were  too  much 
engaged  in  yourself  to  think  of  be- 
coming engaged  to  anyone  else.  Fact, 
I  think  I  once  expressed  this  senti- 
ment to  your  cousin  and  she  said  you 
were  rather  a  nice  boy,  badly  foozled  by  a 
generous  Providence  and  bunkered  in  a 
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sand-trap  of  self-indulgence — or  words  to 
that  effect!  However,  we're  drifting  from 
the  subject.  My  Guv'nor  evidently  wrote 
your  Guv'nor  on  this  point  and  his  reply 
must  have  been  very  conclusive,  and  not 
entirely  flattering  to  you — I  should  say. 
His  next  letter  was  followed  by  a  cable, 
threatened  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  me,  cut  my  allowance  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  if  I  didn't  get  busy  on  the 
lines  I  have  mentioned.  And,  by  Jove, 
he'd  do  it  too.  You  don't  know  my 
Guv'nor!"  ' 

"Regular  old  rip-tailed,  isn't  he?"  re- 
marked Morley,  who  was  expected  to  say 
something. 

"Yes.  XVell,  the  other  niafht  after  din- 
ner at  your  uncle's  house  I  was  left  en- 
tirely alone  with  Miss  Vansittart,  and  I 
must  say  she  looked  topping.  Well,  there 
was  no  escape,  so  I  did  it!" 

"Did  what,"  said  Morley  in  fiery  ac- 
cent. 

"Proposed  to  her,  dear  boy,  swore  I 
couldn't  live  without  her  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  Don't  know  how  I  ever  did  it, 
and  by  Jove,  I  did  it  rather  w^ell — con- 
sidering." 

"What  happened  next,"  said  Morley 
with  studied  self-control,  "did  she  express 
gratitude  for  the  unusual  honor  and  fall 
fluttering  into  your  arms?" 

"Not  exactly,  old  chap,"  replied  the 
practical  Englishman,  "she  said,  however, 
tha,t  she  would  give  the  subject  serious 
consideration.  When  might  I  hope  for 
her  answer?  She  looked  into  my  face 
rather  funnily,  I  thought,  and  said  after 
you  win  the  President's  medal.  I  express- 
ed my  gratitude,  and  promised  to  do  my- 
self the  honor  of  pinning  the  emblem 
over  her  heart  or  something  of  that  sort 
and  made  rather  an  effective  exit.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  I  get  outside  in  the 
fresh  air,"  continued  Lanesborough,  seri- 
ously, "than  I  came  to — realized  that  I'd 
not  been  quite  playing  the  game.  Went 
home  but  couldn't  sleep.  Felt  awfully 
cut  up  next  morning.  Feel  awfully,  now. 
Hang  all  interfering  fathers,  I  say!" 

"Sorry  for  you,"  said  Morley,  "but  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"Perhaps — 1  dont — intend  to  win. 
Twig?" 

"Hallo!"  exclaimed  a  high-pitched 
nasal  voice.    "What  are  you  two  conspir- 


ators up  to — not  squaring  the  match,  are 


you 


?" 


Both  men  turned  guiltily,  to  see  Samuel 
J.  Smithers  approaching. 

"Say,  you  fellows  ought  to  have  been  at 
the  Club  this  afternoon — great  fun !  The 
boys  were  all  betting  on  the  match  to- 
morrow, and  you'd  think  it  was  for  the 
heavy-weight  championship  of  the  world. 
One  fellow  said  you  couldn't  come  back. 
Van — that  started  it!  Your  uncle  took  it 
up,  and  he  bet  Colonel  Wilds  a  level  hun- 
dred you'd  win.  Others  followed,  and  by 
Jimminy  Christmas,  they  were  soon  all  at 
it.  I  backed  Bertie  for  a  "tenner"  with 
Dr.  Quinby" — continued  the  little  man 
proudly  noting  the  effect  he  had  made. 
"Beat  Van  myself,  once,  you  remember, 
but  Bertie  can  give  me  half  a  stroke  a  hole 
and  lick  me  any  day  he  wants  to,  so  guess 
I'm  in  right,  at  least  that's  how  I  dope  it 
out." 

Morley's  face  darkened.  He  rose  from 
his  seat. 

"Look  here,  Lane.sborough,"  he  said, 
"I'll  bet  you  a  hundred  I  beat  you.  This 
match  is  going  to  be  fought  to  a  finish. 
Understand !" 

"To  a  finish!"  echoed  the  Engli.«hman 

The  following;  morning  broke  clear  and 
cool,  and  conditions  generally  were  mo«tly 
favorable  for  the  game.  The  match  was 
for  thirty-six  holes,  eighteen  to  be  plaved 
in  the  morning  and  eiGrhteen  in  the  after- 
noon. At  the  close  of  the  morning  round. 
Lane.sborough  who  had  been  playing  su- 
perbly, was  three  holes  up,  and  to  judp-e 
by  the  consensus  of  opinion  during  lunch- 
eon which  followed,  the  eventual  out-come 
of  the  game  seemed  a  foregone  conclu.«ion. 

The  game  of  Golf  is  not,  however,  de- 
cided round  a  dining;  room  table,  neither 
is  it  plaved  by  arm-chair  critics.  The  lat- 
ter received  a  jar  when  Morley  started  off 
in  the  afternoon  round  by  winning  the 
first  three  holes.  After  that,  it  was  a  battle 
royal. 

Many  ladies  had  now  joined  the  gallery, 
and  were  just  as  keenlv  interested  as  any- 
one. Morley  noticed  hi=!  Aunt  and  Betty 
among  the  crowd  and  from  the  latter,  he 
received  a  wireless  message,  which  was 
easy  to  decipher.  It  had  the  de=ired  eflpect. 
he  played  as  he  never  played  before,  and 
in  spite  of  the  Englishman's  reallv  brilli- 
ant 2;ame,  Morlev  had  the  match  all  square 
at  the  thirty-fifth  hole. 
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The  two  contestants  walked  side  by  side 
to  play  the  last  hole. 

"Bet  you  another  fifty  I  win,"  said  the 
Englishman,  whose  sporting  blood  was  all 
aflame. 

''Done!"  replied  Morley,  as  he  t«ed  up 
his  ball  for  the  final  drive. 

Whether  from  over  anxiety  or  over  con- 
fidence no  one  knew,  but  he  topped  it  bad- 
ly, while  Lanesborough  followed  with  a 
"bird"  straight  down  the  course,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  yards. 

Morley  elected  to  use  his  "brassy"  and 
got  a  "screamer,"  but  unfortunately  it  hit 
the  projecting  branch  of  a  tree  to  the  right 
of  the  green  and  fell  flop  into  the  bunker. 

Lanesborough  took  his  favorit-e  cleek 
and  got  a  long,  low  ball  against  the  wind, 
but  a  little  too  low,  for  it  struck  the  top  of 
the  same  bunker  and  rolled  back  into  the 
.sand. 

He  was  still  away  and  the  useful*  niblick, 
that  faithful  friend  of  the  unfortunate 
golfer,  was  called  into  requisition.  He  got 
a  little  too  much  under  the  ball,  and  it 
failed  to  clear.  Once  more  he  tried  and 
this  time  he  made  a  magnificent  recovery, 
landing  the  sphere,  within  three  feet  of 
the  flag. 

It  was  Morley's  turn ;  he  also  had  to  re- 
ly on  his  niblick.  After  very  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  ground,  and  the  line  he 
had  to  negotiate,  he  took  a  .«harp  half- 
.swing  and  landed  well  over  the  bunker, 
the  ball  falling,  unfortunately,  into  a 
somewhat  cuppy  lie,  a  few  yards  from  the 
green . 

Thus  came  the  critical  point  of  the 
game.      Should    he    try    to  lay    his  ball 


"dead"  for  the  hole  and  go  down  in  his 
next  shot,  which,  providing  Lanesborough 
made  his  "putt"  would  make  them  all 
square  on  the  mat^ch,  or  should  he  try  to 
put  down  in  "one"  by  a  venturesome  run- 
ning-up  shot.  He  hesitated  to  take  the 
final  plunge.  His  eyes  briefly  scanned  the 
throng  of  excited  faces  that  eagerly  waited 
his  next  move.  The  graceful  form  of  the 
w^hite  clad  Betty  instantly  caught  his 
glance,  and  to  her  he  looked  for  in.«pir- 
ation.  The  blue  eyes  seemed  to  literally 
blaze  viiih  strange  compelling  force.  That 
settled  him.  "Putting  cleek,  caddy!"  he 
called. 

Once  more  he  took  his  distance,  and 
with  a  careful,  cool,  well-considered  shot, 
he  sent  his  ball  deliberately  towards  its 
waiting  goal.  On  it  rolled,  straight  as  a 
string,  gradually  becoming  slower  and 
slower,  till  it  reached  the  hole,  there,  it 
hesitated  for  one  brief  second,  which  to 
the  straining  onlookers  seemed  almost  an 
eternity,  and  then  rolled  quietly  in. 

The  matoh  was  over,  and  Lanesborough 
quicklv  gra.sped  the  hand  of  his  conqueror, 
and  half  wrung  it  off".  "Thank  God,  old 
chap,  you  beat  me  fairly  and  .squarely  and 
we  played  the  game!" 

"Thanks,"  replied  Morley — "You  ffave 
me  the  best  match  I  ever  had  in  my  life." 


And  afterward,  he  pinned  the  medal  on 
Bettv's  waist. 

"Would  vou  really  have  let  Lanesbor- 
oup-h  do  it?"  he  asked. 

She  colored  and  then  gave  him  her 
eyes.     "No,"  she    said. 


How  Waterfront  Got  Even 


By  H.  E    Taylor 


WATERFRONT  swore  vengeance 
with  a  flow  of  language  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  mule-skin- 
ner, then  begged  the  makings.  As  ho 
rapidly  twisted  the  tobacco  into  a  cigar- 
ette I  noticed  the  marks  of  recent  di.s.«i- 
pation  but  made  no  comment.  Slowly  he 
inhaled  while  I  awaited  the  story. 

Waterfront  had  been  rolled  and  rolled 
badly  and  was  feeling  mighty  sore,  hav- 


ing lost  a  winter's  work  in  a  few  short 
hours.  His  claim  on  Black  Hill  Gulch 
had  turned  out  good  pay  and  his  poke 
from  the  first  clean-up  was  heavy  with 
gold  dust.  He  had  hit  the  Towiq  with 
the  best  intentions,  but  the  lure  of  saloon 
and  dance-hall  had  proved  too  .strong 
after  months  of  loneliness  and  hard  work 
on  his  claim.  At  first  it  had  been  only 
one  small  drink,  but  how  could  one  refuse 
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a  treat.  Then  more  drinks,  then  drinks 
for  the  bunch,  a  few  dances  and  a  few 
more  drinks,  then  oblivion;  and  he  had 
wakened  in  the  alley  behind  Pete's  saloon 
cleaned  out,  very  sick,  very  sore,  and 
dangerous. 

I  mildly  suggested  the  police. 

"Ah  hell!"  he  said.  "What's  the  use? 
I'm  no  squealer.  Besides  a  fellow 
doesn't  want  every  one  in  this  burg  to 
know  what  a  fool  he  is,  and  I'll  get  back 
at  that  bunch  yet  and  have  the  laugh  on 
those  four-flushers.  What  do  they  take 
me  for,  a  cheechako?" 

"Well,"  I  said,  seeing  that  he  was 
talked  out,  "anyone  who  goes  up  against 
a  game  like  that  deserves  all  he  gets.  So 
I  guess  it's  you  for  the  Black  Hills  again. 
Waterfront,  your  dogs  are  at  the  cabin, 
and  a  grubstake,  if  you're  broke.  My 
adivce  is  to  hit  the  trail  as  soon  as  you  can 
and  clear  out." 

Waterfront  and  I  were  old  pals,  having 
mushed  in  over  the  ice  in  '99.  We  had 
dock-walloped  for  a  stake  at  Bennett,  at 
Canyon  City,  below  the  White  Horse 
Rapids,  and  finally  at  Dawson.  He  had 
picked  up  the  name  "Waterfront"  at  the 
time  of  the  rush  to  Sixty  Mile,  and 
"Waterfront"  he  was  to  all  his  friends. 
We  had  been  on  every  stampede  together 
since  we  struck  the  camp,  and  had  both 
made  a  strike  about  the  same  time,  he  on 
Black  Hill  Gulch  and  I  on  Eighty  Pup 
above  on  Hunker. 

Knowing  that  if  there  was  any  chance 
to  make  his  threat  good  that  he  would 
overlook  no  betsS,  I  was  anxious  to  get  him 
out  of  town.  After  a  little  persuasion  he 
went.  I  was  mighty  glad  to  see  him  take 
the  trail  for  Bear  Creek. 


The  summer  passed,  and  that  winter  I 
went  outside,  got  the  solder  and  tin  cans 
boiled  out  of  my  system  and  touched  a 
few  of  the  high  spots  down  the  coast  as 
far  as  Monterey  and  came  in  over  the  ice 
in  March.  I  had  received  a  few  short 
letters  from  old  Waterfront  bemoaning 
his  hard  luck  at  having  to  stay  on  the 
Gulch  and  vowing  vengence  against  Pete 
and  all  connected  with  his  saloon. 

The  spring  opened  with  the  rush  to 
the  Tanana,  and  things  were  booming 
when  we  struck  Dawson.  Every  day  boat 
loads  of  old  Sour-doughs,  still  trusting  in 


their  luck  and  following  the  lure  of  the 
gold,  dropped  down  the  river  and  disap- 
peared into  the  North.  The^econd  night 
Waterfront  mushed  in.  He  was  very  sub- 
dued for  one  who  was  usually  first  to  stam- 
pede, but  would  give  no  explanation. 

"What's  bitinfcyoir  old  pard,"  I  said. 
"Haven't  you  gorm!#old  grouch  off  your 
chest  yet?" 

"No  chance,"  he  growled,  "and  what's 
more  I've  sold  out  to  Kelly  on  7  above, 
for  a  good  figure  and  expect  to  strike  for 
Fairbanks  in  a  few  days.'  From  all  ac- 
counts it's  a  hummer.     Are  you  on?" 

This  was  a  surprise,  and  I  could  not 
help  envying  him  his  luck.  I  was  tied  up 
on  the  Pup  with  water,  and  saw  no  chance 
of  getting  out,  and  the  stampede  fever  was 
on  me,  too, 

"Well,  here's  luck,"  I  said,  as  he  went 
down  the  trail.  "Write  when  you  stake. 
and  use  "that  power  of  attorney  of  mine  if 
it's  anv  good,  and  cut  out  the  hootch  this 
trip."  ^ 

"No  fear  this  time,"  he  yelled  back, 
"and  I  will  sure  stake  for  you." 

That  night  a  report  spread  that  a  live 
one  had  struck  Pete's  and  I  dronped 
over  to  see  what  was  doing.  I  had  felt  an 
uneasiness  all  day  on  account  of  Water- 
front, and  on  entering  the  dance  hall 
my  fears  were  amply  justified.  There 
he  was,  tearino:  drunk  and  whooping  it  up 
with  a  peroxide  fairy  for  all  he  was  worth, 
""WTio's  for  the  next  long,  iuicy  two- 
step !  Come  on.  bovs!"  he  yelled,  as  he 
held  up  a  poke  half  a  yard  lona;. 

Presently  there  was  a  wild  cheer  as  he 
opened  the  baer  and  threw  dust  and  nus- 
gets  far  and  wide  over  the  floor.  Pete  was 
there  with  the  big  smile  and  watchful  eye 
as  the  floor-master  swept  the  gold  into  a 
heap  in  the  corner. 

"Everybodv  dance!  Drinks  for  the 
crowd!  All  they  want!  I  own  the  layout 
to-night!"  Waterfront  bawled. 

T  mieht  as  well  have  tried  to  stop  the  " 
ice  going  out  as  stop  that  madman.  Thp 
mob  sure  whooped  it  up,  the  bars,  pool 
rooms,  faro  joints,  were  deserted.  For 
hours  the  bunch  went  to  it.  danced,  drank 
and  ate  their  fill.  Every  old  bum  in  thp 
place  was  tliere:  the  uproar  was  tremen- 
dous. It  looked  like  Hell  broke  lno«!e  a" 
thev  foup"ht.  drank  and  sane.  But  Water- 
front had  disnnneared :  hi.s;  poke  emnt'- 
none   knew   where,    and   none    care*^.      T 
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hunted  all  ni^t  for  him  but  gave  up  in 
disgust  and.v/ent  up  to  the  cabin.  I  was 
through  with  ^^'aterf^ont. 

,  \    *       *       * 

The  day  da\^ed.on  the  biggest  drunk 
that  the  oldest  Sourdough  could  remem- 
ber, but  that  night  the  whole  camp  knew 
how  Waterfront  had  evened  up  his  score. 

True  there  had  been  some  gold  dust 
and  a  few  nuggets  in  that  poke,  but  the 
rest  was  made  up  of  brass  filings  and  some 
copper  and  lead  nicely  washed.  Water- 
front had  spent  his  winter  evenings  on 
that  fake  stuff  and  worked  up  the  game 


on  Pete.     Nerve!     He  sure  had  delivered 
the  goods. 

Three  weeks  lat^r  I  received  a  letter 
from  him  explaining  the  plot.  While 
the  revelry  was  at  its  height  he  had 
quietly  stolen  away  and  had  dropped 
down  the  river  into  Alaska  very  sober  and 
very  happy,  and  was  then  in  the  Tanana. 

''Come  north  at  once,"  his  letter  ran. 
"Your  power  of  attorney  is  good  and  T 
have  staked  for  you  on  Iron  Creek  four- 
teen feet  to  bedrock  and  a  pay  streak  to 
suit  the  sourest  of  old  sourdoughs.  Kind 
regards  to  rete  and  his  outfit.    Yours, 

"AVaterfront." 


On  the  Seventeenth  Page 

By  Fred  Jacob 


FROM  the  front  verandah  of  the  sum- 
mer boarding  house  the  scene  was 
just  varied  enough  to  avoid  being 
exciting.  On  the  stretch  of  sand,  ladies 
with  extensive  hats  and  white  parasols 
coquetted  with  the  sun,  but  dodged  its 
tan.  Figures  in  bathing  suits  rolled  about 
on  the  beach,  or  occasionally  caused  a  flut- 
ter of  interest  by  taking  a  dip  in  the  lake, 
only  to  crawl  out  and  lie  prone  where  the 
sun  could  dry  them  and  scorch  blisters 
on  their  arms.  Dozens  of  children  were 
running  about,  starting  to  go  nowhere  and 
then  hurrying  back  again,  greatly  to  their 
own  glee. 

How  better  could  a  lazy  man  enjoy  his 
holiday  than  gazing  for  hours  at  these 
young  people  between  momentary  efforts 
to  read?  I  was  at  the  seventeenth  page 
in  my  book,  which  would  almost  fly  open 
at  that  spot,  so  long  had  it  been  spread 
out,  for  as  I  became  more  familiar  with 
the  actors  in  the  pantomime  on  the  sand 
I  lost  interest  in  my  story. 

Yet  there  came  an  hour  on  that  hot 
summer  afternoon  when  I  felt  that  I 
would  be  forced  to  read  it  in  self-defence. 
Airs.  Carlton-Heward  liked  the  verandah 
as  well  as  I  did,  but  not  as  a  spot  where 
one  could  lounge  and  smoke.  Mrs.  Carl- 
ton-Heward wanted  always — to  talk.  It 
was  less  than  a  week  since  we  first  met, 


and  I  already  knew  more  of  her  family 
history  than"  would  have  been  required 
by  her  biographer.  Still  I  found  that  her 
home  affairs  were  as  a  bottomless  mine. 

Mrs.  Carlton-Heward  was  pink  and 
white  and  fifty,  but  she  intended  to  blos- 
som into  a  second  youth.  She  had  been 
telling  me  about  it  all  afternoon.  Mr. 
Carlton-Heward  and  she  had  made  their 
minds  up  about  this  point  years  ago. 
They  took  life  seriously  and  planned 
things  out — it  was  the  best  way.  When 
you  marry — this  to  me  at  fifty — be  re- 
solved to  settle  down  and  become  domes- 
tic while  the  children  are  growing  up. 
Then  when  the  last  one  goes — wedded,  she 
meant,  not  dead — enjoy  a  second  honey- 
moon. Be  as  frivolous  as  when  in  your 
teens. 

The  working  out  of  this  splendid 
scheme  had  almost  been  upset  in  the  case 
of  the  Carlton-Heward  by  Miriam,  their 
youngest  daughter.  I  had  heard  the  story 
five  times  already,  but  could  not  say  so. 
It  was  not  lack  of  suitors — oh,  dear  no — 
Miriam  had  them  lined  up  at  the  door 
like  the  fans  at  the  ball  game, — but  she 
was  an  extraordinary  child.  She  possess- 
ed most  astonishing  notions  of  duty,  just 
like  her  father.  Any  characteristic  that 
Mrs.  Carlton-Heward  looked  upon  as  pe- 
culiar, but  praiseworthy,  she  ascribed  to 
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her  husband.  Miriam's  idea  of  duty  was 
that  she  should  stay  at  home  and  smooth 
the  path  of  parential  old  age,  and  it  al- 
most required  brute  force  to  turn  her 
from  her  purpose. 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Carlton-Heward, 
"I  cannot  now  be  giddy  without  setting 
a  bad  example." 

"I  hope,  my  dear  madam,  that  we  are 
not  carrying  on  a  flirtation,"  I  said,  with 
an  attempt  at  sarcasm. 

"Oh,  dear  no,"  she  chirruped  gaily,  "a 
man  who  does  not  know  whether  or  not 
he  is  flirting  may  feel  sure  that  he  is  safe. 
No,  I  want  to  be  a  chaperone  and  keep 
the  nice  boys  around  me.  I  can  tell  you 
all  this  because  I  feel  sure  that  you  were 
always  old." 

This  nettled  me.  There  was  a  girl-^I 
recall  her  stiffly  combed  hair  still — whom 
I  could  have  wooed  with  perfect  confi- 
dence. She  comforted  my  vanity  many 
times,  but  w.hy  should  I  tell  Mrs.  Carlton- 
Heward?  Nevertheless,  her  remark  made 
me  feel  rude  so  I  replied,  "Well,  when 
there  is  so  much  in  the  world  to  read, 
why  should  one  take  time  to  get  mar- 
ried?" 

"You  are  hinting  that  I  am  keeping 
you  from  your  novel!"  she  exclaimed. 

Mrs .  Carlton-Heward  was  amiability 
itself  and  I  felt  half  inclined  to  call  her 
back  and  sacrifice  myself  to  her  conversa- 
tional gifts  for  the  afternoon. 

I  had  just  picked  up  my  book  again 
with  the  intention  of  reading  at  least  one 
paragraph  when  Sidney  Herbert  came  up 
the  walk,  spotless  and  immaculate  as 
usual.  I  covered  up  my  annoyance  as 
well  as  possible  while  I  offered  him  a 
chair.  He  was  a  callow  creature,  who 
affected  a  candid  superiority  towards 
everyone.  He  always  described  me  as 
an  unsympathetic  listener,  and  yet  I  had 
truly  heard  all  that  I  desired  to  hear 
of  his  vanities  and  vaporings  during  the 
few  months  since  our  acquaintance  had 
commenced  in  a  business  transaction. 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  staying 
here,"  he  said  as  he  lighted  his  cigar  and 
i^tretched  out  so  that  a  glimpse  of  dainty 
sock  showed  above  his  trim  shoes. 

"No !"  I  said,  indifferent. 

"I  havn't  been  here  for  years,"  he 
went  on.  "I  thought  I'd  run  down  and 
renew  old  acquaintances.  I  am  at  the 
hotel,  in  the  very  room  I  used  years  ago 


during  one  glorious  holiday.  But  strange 
to  say,  this  house  is  the  place  I  best  re- 
member." 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  why.  I  knew 
perfectly  well  what  he  would  reply. 

"There  was  a  girl  spending  the  summer 
here,  a  charming  little  creature,  so  pink 
and  white,  like  a  great  wax  doll,"  he  said, 
"Mamie  Bright,  that  was  her  name.  It 
just  suited  her." 

"That  is  one  I  have  never  heard  you 
speak  about,"  I  remarked. 

"Perhaps  not.  Yet  I  had  not  forgotten 
ner.  All  the  fellows  talked  about  her, 
but  I  said  nothing,  sly  dog  that  I  was, 
though  I  intended  that  they  should  all 
play  second  fiddle,"  said  Herbert. 

"You  succeeded?" 

"Succeeded!"  My  partner  leaned  for- 
ward and  slowly  knocked  the  first  accu- 
mulation of  ash  from  his  cigar.  "I  just 
studied  her  and  played  my  cards  to  suit. 
She  was  a  sentimental  little  creature,'  so 
I  merely  talked.  Oh,  but  I  had  the  gift. 
I  should  have  lived  in  the  days  of  ro- 
mance. When  we  sat  on  the  beach  we  did 
not  hear  the  waves;  it  was  the  sight  of  the 
craving  hearts  in  the  city  out  of  whom 
toil  had  crushed  the  power  to  love.  I 
marvel  now  at  the  way  I  used  to  be  able 
to  talk,  but  Mamie  was  like  the  rest.  She 
revelled  in  it." 

"Did  you  spend  a  whole  summer  talk- 
ing that  way?"  I  inquired. 

"Oh  no,  we  discussed  our  own  persona- 
lities," he  replied,  "at  least  Mamie  thought 
we  did,  but  in  reality  we  only  discussed 
hers.  Of  course  she  was  misunderstood 
by  those  who  should  have  known  her  best. 
She  liked  to  talk  about  the  way  they 
v^ounded  her,  and,  of  course,  I  drew  her 
cut.  There  was  a  seat  beneath  a  tree  near 
the  beach.  Let  me  see.  No,  it  is  gone. 
We  would  sit  there  for  hours  and  talk 
about  feelings.  And  the  other  fellows! 
Well,  first  they  were  annoyed  and  then 
they  contented  themselves  with  freckle- 
faced  summer  girls."  Herbert  threw  him- 
self back  in  silent  laughter  at  the  recol- 
lection. 

"I  suppose  you  both  got  tired  of  it,"  I 
ventured. 

"Tired  of  it,  why  Mamie  lost  her  flut- 
tering little  heart  completely.  They  told 
me  she  had  been  like  a  little  butterfly. 
Well,  she  began  to  take  things  seriously." 
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''How  did  you  know?" 

"Oh,  well,  I  had  a  little  vanity.  I  sup- 
poae  it  was  natural.  A  fellow  soon  gets 
lo  know  his  powers.  I  liked  to  watch  her 
flutter,  so  to  speak.  In  the  evening  I  used 
tc  stand  down  there  m  the  darkness  un- 
der the  trees  just  to  see  her  come  out  again 
and  again  to  peer  uj)  the  road  anxiously 
for  my  coming." 

''Then  you  engaged  your^^elf,  and  both 
went  home  and  that  was  the  end  of  it,'* 
1  remarked,  as  cynically  as  I  could. 

"I  am  not  the  cad  you  appear  to  think, 
my  friend,"  said  Herbert,  cheerfully,  "I 
saw  it  was  serious  with  Mamie.  Why,  I 
could  have  taken  her  in  my  hand  and 
crushed  her  like  a  Hower,  but  at  least  [ 
was  a  gentleman.  I  let  her  know  casually 
that  I  could  not  marry  till  my  education 
was  completed.  That  was  my  way  of  let- 
ting her  down  easily." 

"What  became  of  her?"  I  inquired. 

"I  did  not  come  back  here  next  year. 
That  was  the  summer  I  became  engaged 
lo  Alice  ]Martin,  you  have  heard  of  her, 
But  I  really  had  not  the  heart  to  ask 
about  Mamie.  She  was  the  sort  of  girl 
who  never  forgets,  so  I  feared  the  impres- 
sion might  have  been  too  deep."  Then 
Herbert  added,  m  his  patronizing  way, 
"You  do  not  understand  that,  do  you? 
AVell,  that  is  why  you  have  always  Uved 
such  a  humdrum  existence.  You  are  the- 
sort  of  fellow  who  would  have  gone  back 
and  after  seeing  the  desolation  caused,  it 
is  probable  that  you  might  have  had  a 
long  and  troublesome  time  with  your  con- 
science." 

"Perhaps,"  I  said,  without  feeling  that 
he  had  been  very  uncomplimentary. 

Our  conversation  died  because  my  part- 
ner lacked  fuel.  He  was  satisfied  to  sit 
back  with  smiling  recollections  of  his  own 
irresistible  youth  chasing  one  another 
through  his  mind.  I  devoted  my  time  to 
wondering  how  long  he  intended  to  stay 
and  how  many  visits  he  would  pay  me 
before  returning  to  the  city.  The  rustle 
of  Mrs.  Carlton-Heward's  skirt  came  as  a 
welcome  relief.  She  had  a  habit  of  ap- 
pearing by  accident  whenever  some  one 
came  to  the  house  who  looked  worth 
knowing.  There  was  a  little  drama  in 
which  we  had  to  take  part — it  was  cus- 
tomary on  such  occasions.  Mrs.  Carlt^n- 
Heward  pretended  to  beat  a  retreat,  but 


not  too  quickly.  I  rose  hurriedly,  though, 
of  course,  I  might  have  taken  my  time, 
and  urged  her  to  meet  my  friend.  I  did 
not  tell  her  my  thoughts,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  a  great  opportunity  for  the  new- 
found freedom  to  be  exercised,  and  I  felt 
sure  that  Sydney  Herbert  would  be  a  will- 
ing victim. 

Herbert  did  not  take  the  introduction 
formally.  He  started  forward  with  great 
effusion.  "Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  think 
Mrs,  Carlton-Heward  and  I  are  old 
friends." 

The  lady  looked  blank. 

"Were  you  not  Mamie  Bright?"  he 
asked.     "Surely  I  am  not  mistaken." 

"Yes,"  she  exclaimed,  brightening, 
''you  are  right." 

"Of  course,  it  is  some  years  since  we 
met,"  he  went  on,  with  what  seemed  to  me 
great  audacity,  "but  by  a  strange  coin- 
cidence we — we — have  just  been  talking 
about  you." 

"Really,  you  will  have  to  pardon  me," 
said  Mrs.  Carlton-Heward,  "but  is  your 
name  Mr.  Herbert.  I  am  trying  to  place 
you.  I  have  such  a  wretched  memory  for 
names  and  faces. 

"I  met  you  here  one  summer — "  sug- 
gested Herbert,  as  though  his  statement 
would  settle  the  matter, 

"But  I  came  here  every  summer  until 
I  was  married,"  replied  the  lady,  laugh- 
ing. 

"I  was  staying  at  the  hotel — " 

"Oh,"  she  went  on.  "Oh,  yes.  Of 
course.  There  were  always  such  nice  boys 
at  the  hotel.  Nicer  every  year,  I  think, 
for  they  culminated  in  my  husband,"  she 
paused.  "I  really  must  seem  awfully 
stupid,  but  when  I  come  across  old  friends 
I  do  want  to  place  them.  Let  us  talk  over 
old  times  and  then,  perhaps,  I  shall  be 
able  to  remember  the  summer  and  who 
all  were  down  here  that  year.  I  suppose 
that  you  can  recollect  some  of  our  do- 
ings.'' 

I  climbed  out  of  my  reclining  position 
to  get  an  extra  chair. 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  "Mr.  Herbert  can 
tell  you  a  great  deal  that  happened  that 
summer.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  delighted 
to  freshen  your  memory." 

The  remark  was  spiteful,  but  I  could 
not  resist  it.  I  began  again  on  the  seven- 
teenth page. 
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Ah,  ye  who  know,  but  do  not  know, 

Who  see,  but  do  not  see, 
Come  where  the  faded  roses  blow; 
Here,  at  last,  you  may  see  and  know, 
Here,  at  the  grave  of  niem'ry,  lo! 

You  may  find  the  golden  key. 

A  wistful  violet  or  two, 

of  books  a  score  or  so — 
Then  spake  the  soul  of  the  Man  who  Knew, 
As  he  plucked  the  petals,   wet  with  the  dew, 

"Thus  doth  the  flower  grow, 

Thus  do  the  blossoms  go; 
Thus  and  thus,"  said  the  Man  who  Knew, 

"There  be  few,"  quoth  he,  "who  know." 

But  the  poet  said,  "In  the  violet's  eyes 
I  drink  of  the  wine  of  Paradise." 

An  engine  and  a  bolt  or  two, 

Steel  wires,  a  silken  wing — 
Then  spake  the  soul  of  the  Man  who  Knew, 
As  he  felt  the  pulse-beat  steady  and  true, 

"Thus  doth  an  airship  sing. 

Thus  to  the  gale  we  swing; 
Thus  and  thus,"  said  the  Man  who  Knew, 

"To  the  clouds,"  quoth  he,  "we  spring." 

But  the  poet  said,  "As  you  sped  away, 
I  flew  with  your  ship  to  Yesterday." 

A  faded  rose,  a  leaf,  a  few 

Dried  petals,  frail,  forlorn — 
Then  shook  the  souls  of  the  Men  who  Knew, 
Of  the  airman,  poet,  scientist,  too. 

Nor  any  word  was  born. 

For  every  heart  was  torn; 
Slow  of  speech  were  the  Men  who  Knew, 

That  ev'ry  rose  has  a  thorn. 

But  the  poet  said,  "What  man  but  may 
Fly  back  with  a  rose  to  Yesterday?" 

And  ye  who  know,  but  do  not  know, 

Who  see,  but  do  not  see, 
Even  you,  where  the  roses  blow. 
Find,  at  last,  you  may  see  and  know. 
Here,  at  the  grave  of  mem,'ry,  lo! 

Is  the  poet's  golden  key. 

' — G.   H.  Maitland. 


Wrecks  and  Fishermen 


By 

Peter  Denvit 


IEEMEMBER  now   that  I   w^s   tired 
that  night  and  slept  heavily.     I  had 

been  out  with  the  dories  and  we  had 
just  come  home  in  the  morning  from  the 
banks,  so  that,  being  a  city-bred  man 
from  inland,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
ways  of  the  fishing  fleets,  I  went  into  my 
room  in  Jack  Loubet's  house  early  after 
supper,  and,  blowing  out  my  lamp,  went 
asleep. 

Had  I  been  in  the  city,  with  electric 
light  in  the  room,  or  even  gas,  I  might 
have  done  differently,  but  as  it  was,  even 
in  the  times  that  1  did  wake  and  hear 
the  sounds  outside,  I  was  too  mdifferent, 
too  oppressed  with  sleep,  to  fumble  for 
the  matches,  lift  the  glass  and  find  the 
wick  of  the  lamp.  So  it  was  morning  be- 
fore I  knew  what  happened. 

Martha,  the  evening  before,  had  re- 
marked to  me  that  the  glass  was  falling. 
Jack,  her  husband,  had  bought  one  of 
the  most  costly  barometers  that  ever  rode 
out  of  London.  He  had  saved  money 
toward  that  end  for  years,  in  order  that 
he,  and  his  wife  when  he  was  away,  might 
have  the  most  accurate  information  pos- 
sible concerning  the  weather.  So  Martha, 
as  she  rubbed  the  heavy  white  china  plate 
before  setting  it  before  me,  made  the  ob- 
servation and  added  that  she  was  glad  the 
fleet  had  just  returned,  instead  of  just 
preparing  for  the  banks  again. 

The  windows  of  Loubet's  house  were 
square-paned.  On  all  sides  but  one  they 
contained  rows  of  blooming  geraniums; 
but  on  that  one  side,  the  side  facing  down 
across  the  stones  and  boulders  of  the  shore 
to  the  harbor,  there  were  no  plants,  nor 
even  curtains.  Martha  would  have  noth- 
ing to  obstruct  her  view  of  the  bay  when 
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the  fleet  was  coming  in.  As  I  looked  out 
and  acro.-s  the  bay  I  observed  the  sky — 
connnon  enough  in  the  eyes  of  a  lands- 
man, but  ill-omened  to  the  fisher  folk. 

There  were  squalls  beating  about  the 
eaves  as  I  turned  the  wdck  of  the  lamj:) 
down.  Before  I  slept  I  noted  that  the 
surf  was  running  high  and  pounding  on 
ihe  shore  with  a  sickening  sound.  Twice 
I  Avaked.  Once  it  was  the  scream  of  the 
wind  that  had  penetrated  my  dreams,  and 
as  I  lay,  trying  to  identify  the  room — 
for  in  my  sleep  I  thought  I  was  back  in 
a  certain  city — I  thought  I  heard  the  boom 
of  a  gun.  But  the  clamor  of  the  wind 
and  the  whining  of  a  loosened  shingle  dis- 
turbed my  certainty  and  I  slept  again. 

The  second  time  I  woke,  a  light  was 
gleaming  through  a  crack  in  the  door 
which  opened  from,  my  ground-floor  bed- 
room into  the  general  living  room,  din- 
ing room  and  parlor.  I  heard  Martha 
run  across  the  floor  and  open  the  outside 
door.  I  heard  Jack  Loubet  call  something 
back  to  her  from  outside,  and  then  his 
footst-eps  retreating — I  slept  again. 

In  the  morning  everything  was  over. 
The  wind  still  shouted  and  the  surf  still 
cast  itself  madly  down  on  the  rocks  on 
the  shore.  But  looking  out  over  the  bay 
I  beheld  the  wreck  of  a  great  ship,  and 
betwixt  the  wreck  and  the  shore  a  small 
boat  rose  and  fell  upon  the  green  seas, 
now  high  in  .sight,  now  hidden  in  the  hol- 
low behind  a  sweeping  crest. 

Martha  hurried  up  the  path  as  I  open- 
ed the  door.  Her  face  was  covered  with 
salt  .spray.  Her  hair  hung  in  lank  locks 
around  her  face.  The  salt  was  encrusted. 
Her  eyes  were  hollow  and  her  lips  blue. 
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"They're  all  off  but  him,"  she  sa'd,  in 
a  tired,  heavy  voice.  ''Jack  and  the 
preacher's  gone  for  him  now." 

''Who's  left?" 

"Captain.  He  was  asleep  below  in  his 
cabin.  It  was  the  mate's  fault,  but  that 
don't  help  the  captain  any.  They've  gone 
to  try  and  take  him  off." 

Turning  in  the  path  she  pointed  for  a 
moment  toward  the  small  boat  which  by 
this  time  was  nearer  the  wreck. 

"How  many'd  you  get  ashore?"  I  asked, 

"'Bout  two  hundred." 

"What  boat?" 

"God  knows.  We  haven't  her  name — 
she's  a  big  tramp — everybody's  too  done 
out  to  say.  The  mate  mistook  his  light. 
It's  all  done  now,"  and  she  added,  glanc- 
ing down  the  path  as  she  entered  the  door- 
way.    "Here  they  come." 

Then  I  saw  them,  or  rather,  forty-three 
of  them  that  were  allotted  to  Martha's 
house. 

There  was  only  one  hero  in  the  crowd, 
the  others  were  abject.  The  hero  one 
could  pick  out  at  a  glance  by  the  way  he 
carried  himself.  The  forty-two  others 
looked  as  though  they  had  seen  the  sickle 
of  Death  poised,  ready  to  descend  upon 
them.     One    expected    that    their    faces 


would  be  haggard,  their  eyes  hollow,  their 
l.'ps  blue.  One  could  see  nothing  to  laugh 
at  in  the  blankets  and  shawls  in  which 
the  crowd  were  clothed.  Their  teeth  were 
chattering.  Some  staggered.  Men  were 
trying,  feebly,  to  assist  women  up  the 
path-  In  one  case  a  woman  was  assisting 
a  man.  And  in  the  rear  of  the  dreary 
procession  came  the  hero — the  fat  man. 

Martha  and  I  settled  some  of  them  in 
the  kitchen  and  in  the  living  room.  The 
women,  Martha  put  to  bed  as  best  she 
could.  The  men  crouched  around  the 
roaring  wood  stove  or  stretched  on  the  floor 
in  their  scant  covering,  and  slept. 

But  the  fat  man  was  attending  to  the 
children.  He  removed  their  garments 
and  substituted  those  that  the  neighbors 
had  by  this  time  brought  to  the  house. 
He  lifted  some  of  the  little  ones  and  car- 
ried them  to  various  places  where  they 
could  rest.  Finally,  everything  having 
been  attended  to,  he  sat  down  on  the  floor 
L',nd  the  heavy  face  relaxed  into  lines  of 
weariness. 

"Have  a  drink?"  I  whispered,  as  he 
nodded  toward  the  stove.  "Take  a  nip 
and  I'll  find  you  a  place  to  lie  down." 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  "God,  but  that's 
o-ood!" 
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Throe  days  after  the  wreck,  the  vessel  had  settled  on  her  side,  and  the 
swells,  rushing  through  her  port-holes,  made  a  weird  picture. 


He  wa5  a  real  estate  man  from  Alberta 
and  had  been  in  England  selling  certain 
townsites.  His  venture  was  probably  of  a 
doubtful  character;  that  is  to  say,  he,  no 
doubt,  painted  prettier  pictures  of  these 
townsites  than  Truth  himself  would  have 
painted,  and  it  was  probable  that  the  in- 
vestors in  these  particular  sites  were  tying 
up  their  money  for  years  to  come.  On 
the  vessel,  so  I  heard  afterward,  he  had 
been  rated  as  a  "bounder"  by  the  saloon 
passengers,  the  reason  for  this  being  the 
fact  that  he  ate  with  evident  pleasure, 
talked  noisily,  and  wore  coats,  waistcoats, 
trousers,  neckties  and  overcoats  that 
"shouted,"'  so  gay  were  they.  But  when, 
in  the  gale,  the  ship  struck,  and  when 
fear-ridden  men  and  women  rushed  to  the 
decks  and  threatened  to  overcome  the 
discipline  of  the  ship — the  fat  man  loom- 
ed up  like  a  policeman  in  the  fog,  took 
charge  of  whole  groups  of  hysterical  pas- 
sengers, controlled  them,  comforted  them 
and  directed  his  end  of  the  rescue  work. 
The  two  hundred  had  been  taken  off  in 
boats.  He  had  been,  next  to  the  captain, 
the  last  to  leave. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  last  traces  of  the 
ill-starred  passengers  were  gone.  The 
steamship   company  had  sent    a    special 


train  and  special  officers  to  attend  to  them. 
The  last  two  figures  we  saw.  Jack  Loubet, 
Martha  and  I,  were  those  of  the  Fat  Man 
and  one  other — the  master  of  the  ship. 
Loubet  and  the  preacher  had  taken  him 
off  the  bridge  of  the  breaking-up  liner  by 
force.  When  he  reached  the  shore  he  was 
a  crumpled-up  figure — a  ruined  man. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Canada  is  one  of 
the  worst  coasts.  There  is  a  constant  tur- 
moil there.  The  sea  and  the  rocks  are  still 
in  their  strife  only  when  the  wind  is 
away.  The  wind  is  the  evil  spirit  of  the 
coast,  who  hides  in  the  bays  and  in  the 
shadows  along  even  the  smoothest  of 
beaches.  For  days  he  plays  but  a  gentle 
part,  wafting  the  schooners  off  the  shore, 
bringing  them  in  with  the  dawn;  fanning 
the  hot  kitchens  ashore  and  making  the 
shadows  of  the  fish-houses  wells  of  luxur- 
ious coolness.  But  in  a  night  and  a  day 
he  throws  off  the  disguise  of  peace,  drops 
the  soft  mantle  of  the  zephyr.  He  aljets 
the  aggression  of  the  sea;  urges  its  fury, 
strokes  it  into  madness.  And  on  the  shore 
he  makes  the  crannies  in  the  rocks  shriek 
with  defiance,  so  that  the  quarrel  may  be 
the  more  noisy,  and  the  better  to  his  taste. 
Were  he  absent,  the  coast  would  live  at 
peace  with  the  sea,  but  where  he  is,   is 
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strife.     And  the  ship  that  comes  between 
the  sea  and  the  land  is  a  ship  no  longer. 

The  wrecks  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  are 
too  many  to  be  listed.  There  have  been 
famous  collisions,  as  when  the  Burgoyne 
was  sunk.  There  have  been  great  liners 
wrecked,  or  even  the  huge  freight  carriers 
plying  between  Canada  and  the  Old  Coun- 
try. There  are  the  wrecks  of  which  the 
public  of  Canada  hears ;  there  are  others  of 
which  little  is  said.  A  fleet  sails  out  of  a 
harbor  and  is  gone  for  weeks  and  weeks 
at  a  time.  ^leantime  there  are  gales,  and 
still  no  word  of  the  fleet,  until,  of  a  peace- 
ful morning  when  the  dawn  wells  up  in 
the  sky  like  a  breath  of  white  smoke  un- 
der a  bowl,  when  the  dawn  wind,  trailing 
lightly  over  the  breathing  sea,  makes  a 
black  ripple,  when  the  birds  stir  ashore, 
and  the  children  sleeping  over  the  fish- 
houses,  begin  to  stretch  their  puny  limbs 
— a  single  sail  appears.  Nearer  it  comes 
with  the  strengthening  wind.  One  can 
see  the  rigging  and  guess  at  the  color  of 
the  hull.  And  the  women  come  down  to 
the  shore  or  stand  as  I  have  seen  Martha 
stand,  looking  out  the  windows,  their 
faces  hard  set,  or  weakly  relaxed  in  hope- 
lessness, their  hands  on  their  hips  or  their 


arms  folded,  man-like,  on  their  bosoms. 

Thus  they  peer  out  to  sea. 

"There's  to'  gallants  on  that  ship,"  says 
one  woman  finally.  She  turns  and  walks 
slowly,  dry-eyed,  up  the  shore.  The  others 
standing  staring. 

"Ah!"  with  a  sigh,  "It's  a  red  main- 
sail. It's  not  Jim's  sail,"  says  another, 
and  she,  too,  turns  back  to  her  house. 

One  by  one  they  recognize  different 
points  of  identification,  and  realize  that  it 
is  not  the  ship  they  are  looking  for.  The 
ethers,  one  or  two,  or  even  a  dozen — 
vrait. 

There  is  no  excitement,  no  wild  joy  nor 
tumultuous  grief  among  the  fisherwomen 
when  they  know  that  it  is  his  ship  or  not 
his  ship.  Only  brides  weep,  or  women 
who  are  expecting.  The  others  have  learn- 
ed the  easiest  way  of  bearing  things ;  they 
apparently  assume,  after  a  certain  absence, 
that  the  "man"  is  dead,  until  he  puts  in 
an  appearance.  Sometime,  sooner  or  later, 
the  man  gets  caught.  It  is  a  question  of 
time,  unless  he  has  unusual  luck,  and  in 
that  case,  perhaps  he  quits  the  calling 
and  turns  store-keeper,  or  becomes  a  lob- 
ster canner.  The  old  philosophy  of  the 
fisherman's  wife  remains  with  her  ^^  *^o 
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very  end.  Even  when  "her  man"  lies  o  - 
ing  decently  in  his  bed,  she  is  not  sure 
that  she  wiL  not  even  yet  owe  her  widov;- 
Locd  to  tl'.e  i^ea.  To  weep  would  h)  lo 
lior.or  the  sec  by  a  display  of  one'-  ini- 
potence.  \lo  be  glad  when  the  mi;u  re- 
turns, is  bi'H'.en  the  sea.  They  ara  stolid. 

I  was  in  Martha's  house  five  years  after 
the  great  wreck.  She  had  had  a  post 
card  from  the  Fat  Man,  for  the  Fat  Man 
always  remembered  Jack  and  his  wife. 

''There's  your  old  room  still  there,'' 
she  said,  inviting  me  to  spend  another 
season  with  herself  and  her  husband. 
'T'm  expecting  Jack  in  to-day." 

"How  long  has  he  been  gone?" 

"Two  months." 

"Two  months!"  I  said. 

Among  the  neighbors  I  went.  The 
n,en  were  in  the  village  preparing  to 
depart  the  next  day  for  the  banks.  They 
were  mending  nets  and  boats. 

"Oh  Bazil!"  I  called  to  a  man  who  was 
hammering  something  to  the  deck  of  his 
schooner.  "What's  up?  What're  y'  do- 
ing?" 

"Fixin'  a  new  cleat,"  he  said.  "How 
are  y'?" 

"Fine.  How  long's  Jack  Loubet  been 
away?" 


"Who?" 

"Jack  Loubet." 

"Oh,  him!"  pausing  to  straighten  his 
back.  "He's  been  about  two  months.  We 
got  caught  in  a  'white'  (squall) .  He  was 
off  in  a  dory  with  Pete  Lapre.    Why?" 

"Martha  is  expecting  him  home  to- 
day." 

"Is  she!"  he  exclaimed,  his  expression 
changing.     "Is  she!" 

He  gazed  abstractedly  out  to  sea,  and 
whistled  softly.     Then  turning  to  me: 

"He'll  be  here,  then."  He  spoke  with 
simple  conviction. 

"You  don't  believe  it,  do  you,  Bazil?" 

"Believe  it.  O'  course  I  do.  When 
Martha  Loubet  says  a  thing  like  that — 
it's  true.     She  knows." 

As  I  passed  from  fish-house  to  fish- 
house  and  boat  to  boat,  I  found  that  the 
news  had  suddenly  spread.  The  women 
whispered  of  it,  from  one  to  the  other: 
"Martha's  man  is  coming  home."  The 
only  authority  they  had  for  the  belief  was 
that  Martha  had  said  so  and  Martha 
knew.  By  this  I  took  it  that  she  had  a 
super-sense. 

Apparently  she  had. 
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That  night,  having  spent  the  afternoon 
in  a  neighboring  harbor,  I  returned  to  the 
village.     I  met  Bazil  on  the  outskirts. 

"Jack  Loubet's  back,"  he  said. 

'•When?'* 

"Two  hours  aft^r  you  left.  Came  by 
the  train  from  Montreal.  He  got  picked 
up  by  a  tramp.  Took  him  t'  New  York. 
Don't  know  the  rest." 

Martha  was  busy  over  the  kitchen  stove. 
She  was  alone,  as  quiet  and  even-voiced 
as  ever. 

"Jack's  back."  she  said. 

"Where?" 

"Down  by  the  boat.  They're  goin*  out 
again  in  the  morning." 

It  was  as  she  said.     He  was  there,  as- 


sisting in  the  equipment  of  Tom  Foster's 
two-master.  We  shook  hands  solemnly. 
The  east  coast  of  Canada  is  full  of  le- 
gends and  history,  intensely  covered  with 
beautiful  things,  with  rivers,  hills,  bays, 
crags  and  beaches.  The  sea,  of  a  summer 
night,  lies  softly  in  the  lap  of  the  land 
and  dreams,  with  its  face  to  the  stars.  The 
rocks  stand  like  sentinels,  around  them 
the  shadows  creep.  But  the  wind,  run- 
ning swiftly  down  from  inland  or  arriv- 
ing, panting,  from  the  open  sea,  disturbs 
the  peace  of  things,  and  sets  the  sea  and 
ihe  land  quarreling,  so  that  ships,  passing, 
or  men  in  small  boats  venturing  out,  are 
destroyed  and  go  to  swell  the  number  of 
the  wrecks  of  that  coast. 


Your  Habits  and  Your  Health 
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THAT  poetic  old  doctrine  of  hell-fire 
which  is  so  much  ridiculed  nowa- 
days had  in  it  at  least  one  praise- 
worthy element.  It  taught  men  to  model 
their  every-day  lives  on  considerations  of 
future  weal  or  woe.  'Without  carrying 
this  idea  into  the  speculative  region  of  fu- 
ture existence,  a  striking  counterpart  is  to 
be  found  in  the  physical,  and  incidentally 
the  mental  and  moral,  life  of  the  preseni 
generation.  It  has  been  axiomatic  ever 
since  the  days  of  Solomon  that  a  man 
must  suffer  in  this  life,  if  not  in  the  next, 
for  any  persistent  disregard  of  the  great 
laws  of  health  and  morality. 

Despite  the  warnings  of  philisophers 
and  the  advice  of  physicians,  mankind 
in  general  continues  to  ignore  the  relation 
of  the  present  to  the  future.  It  will  per- 
sist in  dealing  only  with  the  things  of  to- 
day, forgetting  that  what  is  done  now 
must  have  an  inevitable  influence  on  what 
is  done  in  years  to  come.  This  is  a  ser- 
mon which  has  been  dinned  into  the  ears 
of  people  from  the  days  of  Epictetus  down 
to  the  latest  writer  on  the  right  way  to 
live,  and  yet  it  seems  to  fall  fresh  on  the 
ears  of  listeners  still.  It  is  Hammerton 
who  brings  home  in  a  lucid  way  the  brev- 
ity of  time  and  the  need  for  rounding  out 
each  day's  existence  so  that  the  whole  of 
life  may  be  harmonious.  He  takes  his 
illustration  from  the  field  of  reading. 
Many  a  man  in  his  view  is  postponing  his 
acquaintance  with  the  great  books  of  the 
world  until  a  more  convenient  season. 
Perhaps  he  is  accumulating  a  library 
which  he  fondly  hopes  to  study  when 
business  cares  begin  to  let  up.  To  such  a 
one  Hammerton  would  say,  of  what  avail 
will  the  knowledge  of  these  books  be  when 
you  have  retired  from  the  active  work  of 


life  and  how  many  of  them  do  you  sup- 
pose you  will  be  able  to  read  anyway?  It 
will  be  quite  easy  for  anyone  to  figure  out 
just  how  many  books  he  can  reasonably 
expect  to  read  before  death  comes  to  term- 
inate his  opportunity,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  sum-total  is  very  small.  How 
foolish  then  to  forego  even  the  petty 
chance  we  now  have  of  adding  daily  to 
our  store  of  knowledge. 

But  it  is  not  of  reading  or  of  other 
mental  accomplishments  that  it  is  so  neces- 
sary to  speak.  These  are  of  only  limited 
appeal.  Where  everyone  is  affected  is  in 
the  department  of  health.  Here  the  les- 
son of  making  one's  life  all  square  every 
day  is  very  needful.  It  is  reasonable  for 
a  man  to  assume  that  the  psalmist's  three 
score  years  and  ten  will  be  his,  if  he  but 
observe  the  ordinary  rules  of  health.  He 
is  entitled  to  that  share  of  life  at  any  rate. 
Why  then  should  he  not  aim  to  have  his 
years  run  their  course  evenly  and  placid- 

iy? 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  attended  school  in  London, 
two  boys  who  were  destined  to  make  names 
for  themselves  in  the  days  to  come.  One 
youth  spent  all  his  spare  time  poring  over 
books  and  gorging  his  mind  on  all  sorts 
of  bookish  learning.  The  other  spurned 
books  and  roamed  the  country  whenever 
opportunity  offered.  The  first  overbalanc- 
ed his  physical  strength;  the  second  ap- 
portioned his  time  more  evenly  to  study 
and  to  bodily  exercise.  The  results  of  the 
two  kinds  of  life  soon  made  themselves 
apparent.  The  first  youth  became  a  man 
subject  to  all  manner  of  distressing  bodily 
ailments  and  died  at  a  comparatively  early 
age.     The  second  developed  into  a  robust. 
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manhood  and  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age.  The 
two  were  Coleridge  and  A\  ordsiworth. 

A  business  man  will  oft^n  say,  '*I  must 
put  this  matter  through  this  week;  the 
whole  success  of  my  business  depends  on 
it."  He  wall  work  nights;  he  will  gulp 
down  his  meals  and  in  general  will  run 
himself  to  the  verge  of  a  nervous  break- 
down. Such  examples  are  not  fai'  to  seek ; 
they  are  to  be  met  with  every  day,  Bui 
what's  the  good  of  it?  True,  there  are 
necessarily  cases  demanding  expedition 
and  these  must  be  excepted,  but  taken  all 
in  all,  most  of  these  rush  jobs,  which 
oftentimes  become  chronic,  are  unneces- 
sary when  viewed  from  the  proper  stand- 
point. What  does  it  avail  a  man  if,  in 
order  to  accomplish  one  petty  little  under- 
taking, he  permanently  injures  his  health 
and  reduces  his  life — the  years  when  he 
might  enjoy  living — thereby?  It  is  suicid- 
al. 

It  is  just  because  practically  everybody 
forgets  this,  that  there  axe  so  many  books 
of  warning  written  and  the  subject  is 
never  allowed  to  grow^  cold.  Arnold  Ben- 
nett has  been  saying  the  same  thing  in  a 
recent  book  but  in  a  new  way  which  is 
decidedly  impressive.  He  points  out  that 
in  the  matter  of  time  everybody,  be  he 
rich  in  worldly  goods  or  not,  has  been 
served  with  precisely  the  same  amount. 
Each  and  all  of  us  has  been  given  twenty- 
four  hours  of  it  a  day  and  it  is  ours  to  do 
with  it  as  we  please.  This  precious  posses- 
sion is  too  often  thoughtlessly  frittered 
away.  It  is  not  conserved  as  a  wise  man 
saves  his  money,  apportioning  it  for  pres- 
ent use  and  future  needs.  It  is  not  paid 
out  with  that  regard  to  economy  which 
characterizes  most  monetary  transactions. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  handled  as  carefully  as 
it  should  be. 

The  idea  that  many  people  now  act  on, 
that  the  present  only  is  ours  and  that  we 
should  take  the  best"out  of  it,  is  only  half  . 
the  truth.  If  it  is  followed  without  any 
relation  to  the  future,  it  is  liable  to  lead 
one  into  trouble.  A  man  may  get  into 
all  sorts  of  harmful  excesses  through  it. 
But  w-here  there  is  the  added  influence 
iupplied  by  the  thought  that  the  proper 
use  of  the  present  is  going  to  make  for 
well-being  in  the  future,  then  it  is  mdeed 
a  safe  course  to  pursue, 

H 


A  well-rounded  day  is  therefore  what 
everybody  sliould  aim  at,  the  kind  of  da\ 
of  which  may  be  said  when  it  is  over,  "1 
rose  with  hope  and  cheerfulness,  1  worked 
with  thoroughness  and  enjoyment,  I  ate 
my  meals  with  good  appetite,  I  took  my 
recreation  with  zest,  I  did  a  kindness  when  *^ 
I  could  and  I  learned  a  few  useful  things." 
That  is  the  wa}'  to  live  a  life  which  will 
ensure  an  even  course  and  a  happy  one 
down  to  old  age.  L/ 

A  first  essential  then  is  to  get  the  right 
perspective  at  the  very  beginning  of  the*^ 
day.  The  waking  hour  is  an  important 
one.  That  it  should  be  a  reasonably  early 
one  is  the  opinion  of  most  writers  on  the 
subject.  Sloth  in  rising  will  exercise  a 
bad  influence  all  through  the  day.  Think 
to  yourself  how  much  good  time  you  will 
rescue  from  the  realm  of  unconsciousness 
.by  rising  one  or  two  hours  earlier  each 
day  for  the  next  year.  If  you  get  up  at 
seven  instead  of  eight,  or  at  six  instead  of 
seven,  you  will  save  365  hours  or  fifteen 
full  days.  If  you  determine  to  do  still 
better  and  recover  two  hours  a  day,  you 
will  be  creating  for  yourself  thirty  new- 
days,  and  w^hat  cannot  a  man  accomplish 
in  thirty  days?  One  wonders  why  more 
people  do  not  go  in  for  time-saving  in  this 
w^ay.  Of  course,  it  is  not  intended  to  ad- 
vise any  serious  curtailment  of  the  hours 
of  sleep  and  a  man  must  preserve  a  min- 
imum at  least  for  this  purpose. 

One  must  learn  to  control  the  mind  at 
the  moment  of  waking  else  it  may  run 
riot,  and  if  the  subject  be  dyspeptic,  he 
may  begin  to  harbor  all  sorts  of  injurious 
thoughts  and  impressions.  This  tendency 
can  be  obviated  by  fixing  on  some  helpful 
idea  before  going  to  sleep  the  night  before 
and  seizing  on  it  at  the  moment  of  coming 
back  to  consciousness.  Keep  the  mind 
firmly  fixed  on  this  idea  until  its  full 
meaning  sinks  in  and  then  you  will  be 
able  to  rise  with  good  resolutions  for  the 
day  and  a  right  understanding  of  your 
relation  to  life. 

Then  in  working,  learn  the  lesson  that 
a  few  hours  of  good  hard  concentrated 
work  is  far  better  than  many  hours  of 
worrying,  dragging  work.  Better  to  work 
for  only  three  hours  a  day  earnestly  and 
well,  than  to  stick  to  your  desk  for  eight 
or  ten  hours,  driving  an  unwilling  brain 
against  its  will.     Here  is  where  everybody 
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nearly  makes  a  mistake.  Because  work  is 
an  essential  to  existence,  a  man  is  liable 
to  consider  it  the  essential,  but  it  is  no 
more  an  essential  than  sleep,  food  or  ex- 
ercise. It  should  not  necessarily  take  the 
first  place  in  the  system  of  life,  but  should 
be  made  to  conform  with  the  general  plan 
of  living.  By  emphasizing  it  too  strongly, 
one  is  liable  to  kill  off  by  slow  degrees 
those  other  faculties  for  improvement  and 
enjoyment  which  are  so  needful  for  a 
well-rounded  life.  How  many  men  of 
thirty  or  thirty-five  are  beginning  to  no- 
tice that  they  no  longer  take  any  delight 
in  those  pursuits  that  interested  them 
when  younger?  They  have  simply  allow- 
ed their  work  to  step  in  and  usurp  the 
time  which  they  might  have  given  to 
recreation,  and  gradually  the  habit  has 
grown  on  them  until  they  are  not  only 
careless  about  other  matters  but  powerless 
to  enjoy  them.  There  must  be  a  daily 
cultivation  of  these  other  matters  if  they 
are  to  become  a  factor  in  one's  life. 

Rules  for  eating  properly  to  harmonize 
the  digestive  functions  with  the  general 
scheme  of  living  have  been  discussed  so 
often  and  in  such  varied  ways  that  it  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  them 
here.  Suffice  it  to  get  this  viewpoint — 
that  it  is  not  only  expedient  to  observe 
those  rules  for  the  sake  of  present  advan- 
tage, but  much  more  because  of  their  in- 
fluence on  the  future.  An  excess  to-day 
may  be  rectified  to-morrow,  but  only  tem- 
porarily, for  it  will  have  an  undoubted 
bearing  on  one's  future  health.     It  is  all 


very  well  for  the  careless  man  to  say  that 
he  will  let  future  take  care  of  itself  but, 
unless  he  is  a  very  extraordinary  person, 
he  will  bitterly  repent  that  decision  when 
he  begins  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  foolish- 
ness. Hurried  eating  may  save  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  to-day,  but,  if  made  a 
habit,  it  will  extort  days  and  perhaps  years 
of  efficient  life  later  on.  Is  it  not  better 
then  to  eat  and  drink  each  day  bearing 
this  in  mind,  than  to  borrow  from  the  fu- 
ture unnecessarily  for  present  expediency? 

In  the  rounding  out  of  daily  life  for  the 
advantage  of  future  years,  recreation  must 
play  a  leading  part.  It  is  as  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  all  the  compnoent  parts  of 
man  as  is  food  to  the  body.  Everyone 
must  admit  that  exercise  is  necessary  ^  if 
we  would  have  our  system  toned  up  to  the 
proper  key  to-day.  How  plain  it  must  be 
then  that  it  is  quite  as  needful  if  the  body 
is  to  remain  efficient  throughout  the  term 
of  its  years.  It  may  be  neglected  without 
apparent  ill  effects  for  months  and  years 
but  in  the  long  run  the  man  who  ignores 
its  claims  on  him  will  pay  dearly  for  his 
folly. 

In  many  other  directions  does  this 
principle  apply.  Remembering  that  fa- 
culties which  are  not  used  become  atro- 
phied just  as  much  as  physical  organs,  a 
man  will  take  heed  to  his  daily  habits  and 
observe  whether  or  not  he  is  persistently 
neglecting  those  pursuits  which  are  need- 
ful if  he  would  have  his  life  run  a  full 
and  steady  course  to  the  end. 
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The  Losing  Fight  Against  Fire 


A  NOTABLE   article  on   this  subject 
has  been   contributed   by   Ex-Chief 
Croker,  of  the  New  York  Fire  De- 
partment to  the  World's  Work.    He  sum- 
marizes his  experience  at  the  outset. 

In  the  twenty-seven  years  of  my  ser- 
vice the  number  of  men  and  the  equip- 
ment of  New  York  City's  force  of  fire 
fighters  was  increased  more  than  500  per 
cent.  In  1884  there  were  52  companies 
with  866  men  on  the  rolls.  Now  there 
are  258  companies  with  nearly  4,500  men 
on  the  rolls,  and  with  1,600  horses.  In 
1884  the  department  was  equipped  with 
apparatus  that  was  antiquated  and  insuf- 
ficient even  for  that  early  day.  Since 
then  this  has  been  changed.  Progress 
has  been  made  constantly,  until  now  the 
equipment  is  the  most  scientific  and  com- 
plete in  the  world.  As  a  whole,  the  fire 
department  of  Greater  New  York  is  great- 
er than  the  combined  departments  of  the 
next  five  largest  cities — and  in  spite  of 
this  the  fire  losses  in  life  and  property, 
and  the  dangers  of  frightful  holocausts 
in  New  York  are  steadily  increasing.  The 
battle  against  flames  has  been  a  losing 
fight,  all  things  considered. 

This  fact  had  been  growing  upon  me 
for  a  long  time.  For  twenty-seven  years 
I  had  practically  lived  among  New  York's 
fires,  viewing  them  first  as  a  private,  and 
for  the  last  twelve  years  as  chief  of  the 
department.  In  that  time  I  had  seen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  scores  of  lives  go  up 
in  .smoke.  At  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  this 
vast  loss  in  property  and  human  lives  was 
directly  due  to  inexcusable  carelessness. 
The  development  of  fire  fighting  in  this 
period  had  easily  kept  pace  with  the  de- 


velopment of  complications  in  fires,  which 
increase  as  buildings  become  higher  and 
industrial  development  becomes  more 
complex.  The  improvement  in  apparatus 
and  equipment  for  fighting  fires  compares 
well  with  the  increased  efficiency  in  other 
fields.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  it  became 
obvious  to  me  that  we  were  not  making 
any  progress  in  the  unceasing  battle 
against  flames.  Although  we  could  put 
out  any  fire  that  might  break  out,  just 
so  surely  fires  would  continue  to  break 
out  and  the  inevitable  losses  would  fol- 
low. 

The  Washington  Place  fire  was  the  final 
blow.  I  forwarded  my  resignation  as  fire- 
chief  to  Mayor  Gaynor  and  quit  the  game 
of  figthing  fires  after  they  had  started, 
for  the  less  spectacular  but  more  progres- 
sive one  of  diminishing  the  number  neces- 
SRTV  to  fight. 

Fire  fighting  is  war.  The  fire  fighter  is 
not  a  man  to  whom  the  peace  and  secur- 
ity that  comes  to  the  general  public  in 
"piping  times  of  peace"  is  a  reality.  He 
knows  nothing  of  peace.  He  is  engaged 
in  warfare  all  the  time.  His  trade  is 
fighting.  He  fights  the  bitterest  and  cruel- 
lest of  enemies,  not  one  day,  or  two  days, 
or  a  week,  but  every  day  and  every  night, 
from  the  time  of  his  enlistment  to  the 
end  of  his  service.  Every  fire  that  he  is 
called  to  fight  is  a  potential  man-killer. 
Nobody  can  tell  how  a  building  is  going 
to  "act"  when  it  begins  to  burn.  It  may 
burn  with  a  great  flare  of  flames  which 
may  be  extinguished  quickly  and  in 
safety.  It  may  be  an  insignificant  blaze 
in  which  something  unforeseen  will  hap- 
pen and  half  a  dozen  men  will  be  killed. 
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From  the  time  the  firemen  leave  their 
company  house  to  respond  to  a  call  until 
the  fire  is  subdued  and  the  last  man  out 
of  the  building,  nobody  can  tell  whether 
the  fire  is  going  to  be  one  that  will  be 
handled  safely,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered as  one  that  added  to  the  list  of 
firemen  killed  and  injured  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

There  is  no  treachery  like  the  treach- 
ery of  fire.  A  roof  or  a  floor,  which,  ap- 
parently, is  as  sound  as  it  was  on  the  day 
it  was  built,  may  cave  in  the  moment  a 
foot  is  set  on  it,  or  a  wall  that  looks 
staunch  and  solid  may  fall  without  a  sec- 
ond's warning.  In  1899  a  fire  broke  out 
in  a  three-storey  cigar  factory  at  Eighty- 
seventh  Street  and  Avenue  A,  a  nasty  lit- 
tle blaze  in  its  way.  It  was  necessary  to 
get  to  the  roof  to  fight  it.  With  a  squad 
of  men  and  a  "lead"  of  hose  I  climbed 
up  and  began  to  sound  the  tin-covered 
roof  with  an  axe  to  test  its  condition.  The 
fire  was  burning  briskly  down  below,  but 
the  roof  seemed  strong  enough  to  bear 
a  regiment.  As  I  went  forward  in  the 
lead,  striking  the  tin  in  front  of  me  with 
the  axe,  I  called  back: 

"Come  on,  men;  she'll  hold  us,  all 
right." 

The  next  thing  that  I  knew  I  was  spit- 
ting out  cinders  down  in  the  basement. 
The  fire  had  burned  out  the  supports  in 
the  centre  of  the  building  and  when  I  put 
my  weight  on  the  w^eakened  spot  the  roof 
gave  way  and  let  me  down  for  a  three- 
storey  drop.  The  men  who  were  behind 
me  saved  themselves  by  rushing  back  to 
the  walls.  They  hurried  down  to  the 
street  calling, 

"The  chief's  gone !"  and  started  into  the 
basement  to  dig  me  out. 

They  met  me  as  I  was  coming  out.  I 
was  cut  and  burned  considerably,  but 
that  was  all.  I  never  tried  to  figure  out 
how  I  escaped  that  time.  It  was  a  ca.se  of 
the  luck  which  keeps  firemen  from  being 
killed  when  they  are  taking  desperate 
chances. 

There  is  no  way  to  guard  absolutely 
against  ."uch  accidents.  Of  cour.«e,  an 
experienced  firemen  can  tell  to  a  certain 
extent  the  condition  of  a  buildins  and 
how  far  the  fire  has  weakened  it.  If  it  is 
obvious  that  a  building  is  unsafe  to  ven- 
ture into,  naturally  no, sane  man  will  go 
into  it  or  order  his  men  into  it.     But,  as 


I  have  said,  fire-fighting  is  war,  and  if 
you  go  to  war  you  are  going  to  lose  men, 
or  else  you  haven't  got  near  enough  to 
the  enemy  to  do  him  any  harm.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  fight  fire  and  that  is  to 
get  as  close  to  it  as  you  can  and  whip  it 
and  whip  it  quickly.  To  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  take  chances,  which,  while 
they  may  appear  reckless  to  the  layman, 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  efficient 
practice  of  the  fireman's  profession. 

In  1908  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  factory  in 
Worth  Street.  It  was  a  bad  fire.  Time 
after  time,  we  apparently  had  the  flames 
whipped  down  to  a  mere  smudge  only  to 
have  them  break  out  again  with  renewed 
fierceness.  The  building  was  filled  with 
heavy  manufacturing  material,  but  it  was 
a  strong  building,  the  walls  were  stand- 
ing staunch  and  true  and  the  floors  were 
apparently  sound.  A  squad  of  men  from 
an  engine  company  started  to  take  a 
"lead"  of  hose  in  through  a  window  on 
the  third  floor  to  gain  a  point  from  which 
the  fire  could  be  fought  with  advantage. 
We  had  not  been  in  on  this  floor,  and 
though  every  second  was  valuable  I  stop- 
ped the  men  and  climbed  through  the 
window  to  see  if  the  floor  was  safe.  It  was 
a  thick  floor  and  it  held  my  weight,  which 
is  greater  than  the  average  fireman's, 
without  a  quiver. 

"All  right,  men,"  I  said,  and  they 
rushed  in  like  a  squad  of  soldiers  given 
the  word  to  charge  the  enemy. 

Two  of  the  four  that  went  in  I  never 
saw  alive  again.  Less  than  a  minute  after 
I  had  let  them  go  that  floor  gave  way 
with  a  roar,  the  centre  of  the  building 
caved  in,  and  those  four  smoke-eaters 
went  down  in  a  crash  of  burning  timbers. 
We  pulled  two  of  them  out  badly  injured 
and  two  of  them  dead. 

Such  treachery  as  this,  seen  year  in 
and  year  out.  which  takes  from  the  fire- 
man's side  wnthout  a  moment's  warning 
the  tried  companion  of  a  score  of  fires, 
makes  him  hate  the  flames  as  his  wor.st 
enemy  and  turns  him  into  an  efficient 
semi-maniac,  with  only  one  desire — to  get 
at  the  flames  and  put  them  out.  No  pat- 
riot, fighting  for  the  love  of  his  country, 
is  more  anxious  to  beat  an  enemy  than 
the  true  fire  fighter  is  to  put  out  a  fire. 
Life  and  limb  become  matters  of  second- 
ary importance;  the  fire's  the  thing,  to 
put  it  out  is  all  that  a  man  thinks  of. 
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AN  interesting  sidelight  on  the  Am- 
erican man  of  affairs  is  afforded  in 
a  sketch  of  John  C.  Stubbs,  who,  as 
director  of  traffic  of  the  Harriman  lines, 
was  that  financier's  right-hand  man  for 
several  years.  The  sketch  appears  in 
Munsey's  Magazine,  and  is  written  by 
Isaac  F.  Marco&son.  The  occasion  of  its 
appearance  is  the  announced  retirement 
of  Mr.  Stubbs  at  the  age  of  65. 

Who  is  John  C.  Stubbs? 

Ask  any  railroad  man  up  and  down  the 
glistening  gridiron  of  quarter  of  a  million 
miles  of  track  in  the  United  States,  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  Stubbs  is  a  traffic 
wizard.  Shippers,  and  all  those  who  are 
required  to  know  something  about  the 
great  transportation  game,  know  him,  too. 
But  not  until  he  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  retire  did  the  mass  of  the  people 
find  out  that  this  quiet,  modest,  .slender 
man,  the  right  hand  of  Huntington  and  of 
Harriman  for  many  years,  was  a  force  all 
his  own,  and  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  ceaseless  business  that  touches  more 
of  the  population  than  any  other  industry. 
Like  the  unknown  millionaire  who  is  the 
silent  bulwark  of  many  a  community,  he 
was  content  to  go  his  way,  achieving  a 
big  task  unheralded. 

'UTien  you  come  to  analyze  his  life,  you 
find  that  there  is  none  of  the  blare  and 
clash  of  incident  that  usually  punctuates 
the  activities  exploited  by  the  human-in- 
terest historian.  Instead,  there  is  the  sim- 
ple narrative  of  quiet  efficiency,  written 
in  imperishable  terms  in  the  jjrowth  of 
whole  regions,  and  translated  into  action 
in  permanent  mileage  on  the  railway  map. 

But  it  is  not  Stubbs  the  great  rate-maker 
and  traffic-producer  that  most  interests  us 
just  now.  Rather  is  it  John  C.  Stubbs,  the 
human  being  who  choo.«es  to  leave  his 
fie.^k  because  he  thinks  he  has  worked  long 
and  hard  enough. 

It  was  to  get  at  the  root  and  reason  of 
this  determination  that  I  sought  him  out. 
T  saw  him  first  in  his  office  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust 
Building:  in  Chicago.  Here,  in  a  long, 
hiarh-ceiled  room,  where  the  roar  of  the 
bustling  city  faintly  smote  his  ear,  he  sat 
at  an  oak  table,  holding  the  in\dsible  reins 
of  traffic  of  the  Harriman  system.  Up  and 


down  nearly  twenty  thousand  miles  of 
track,  and  across  the  waters  of  two  oceans, 
moved  the  people  and  the  freights  that 
paid  tribute  to  his  tarifiPs. 

Yet  there  was  no  noise  of  confusion 
here.  Compared  with  the  highly-charged 
atmosphere  at  120  Broadway,  in  New 
York,  when  his  lamented  chief  was  busy, 
it  was  like  a  Sunday  school.  One  thing 
symbolized  the  extent  of  his  powers.  It 
was  a  map  of  the  United  States  criss- 
crossed with  red  lines  that  showed  the 
conquering  way  of  the  Harriman  roads. 

It  is  a  room  of  character.  On  an  easel 
in  the  most  conspicuous  place  are  por- 
traits of  his  two  great  chieft^iins,  Hunt- 
ington and  Harriman.  On  the  wall  at  his 
right  is  a  portrait  of  Edwin  Hawley. 
There,  too,  are  Paul  Morton,  his  old-time 
traffic  antagonist,  but  warm  personal 
friend;  Hopkins,  Crocker,  and  Stanford, 
the  giants  of  the  California  days. 

A  group  of  photographs  behind  his 
desk  is  a  significant  index  to  one  phase 
of  Mr.  Stubbs'  genius;  for,  like  Harri- 
man, he  had  a  mar\elous  instinct  for  find- 
ing big  men  before  they  developed.  Here 
you  see  the  picture  of  Charles  H.  Mark- 
ham,  now  president  of  the  Illinois  Cen 
tral,  whom  Mr.  Stubbs  picked  for  promo- 
tion when  he  was  agent  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  Reno.  Alongside  is  William 
Sproule,  now  president  of  the  Wells- 
Fargro  Express  Company,  whom  Mr. 
Stubbs  due  out  of  an  ob.scure  freight  clerk- 
ship in  San  Francisco.  Here,  too,  is 
Charles  M.  Hays,  president  of  the  Grand 
Tnmk,  formerly  a  .work-fellow  of  Mr. 
Stubbs  on  the  Southern  Pacific. 

More  impressive  than  all  these  pictures 
is  the  personalitv  that  dominates  the  room. 
If  vou  first,  beheld  this  slender,  almost 
frail  man  of  medium  height  out  in  a 
crowd,  you  would  probably  guess  him  to 
be  a  country  lawyer  or  preacher.  In  re- 
pose, his  presence  is  not  compelling.  His 
face  is  freckled  and  lined;  his  blue  eyes 
gleam  kindly  behind  their  spectacles;  his 
white  hair  curls  around  a  well-shaped 
head.  There  is  something  almost  Lin- 
coln-like in  the  homely  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  his  manner.  You  would  never 
think  that  he  was  a  lord  of  traffic,  for 
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years  the  associate  and  confidant  of  the 
kings  of  capital. 

Watch  him  in  action,  and  the  homely 
manner  falls  away.  The  blue  eyes  flash; 
the  face  is  alert ;  he  personifies  tense  move- 
ment. Then  you  see  the  fiber  of  the  man 
on  whom  Harriman  relied  to  get  the  life- 
blood  of  traffic  that  coursed  through  his 
great  system  of  railroads. 

In  his  office  I  talked  with  Mr.  Stubbs 
about  Harriman  and  Huntington.  It  was 
a  proper  setting  for  such  reminiscence. 

"Mr.  Harriman,"  he  said,  "was  the  most 
remarkable  man  I  ever  knew.  He  could 
look  farther  and  deeper  into  things  than 
any  one  else  of  my  knowledge.  It  was 
this  quality  which  explains  what  many 
people  regarded  as  his  unnecessary  im- 
patience and  irritability.  Before  you  had 
spoken  half  a  dozen  words,  he  anticipated 
what  you  were  going  to  say,  for  his  mind 
had  raced  ahead  of  yours. 

"He  had  no  ambition  to  be  the  richest 
man,  but  he  did  want  to  be  the  most  pow- 
erful. Money  and  railroads  simply  meant 
power,  and  he  loved  power.  I  never  knew 
a  man  who  believed  more  implicitly  in  the 
future  of  the  United  States.  He  also  be- 
lieved in  himself,  like  Napoleon. 

"I  never  knew  him  to  be  unfair.  He 
gave  what  -he  exacted.  When  he  played 
forfeits  with  his  children,  for  example, 
he  made  them  pay  up  their  losses  to  the 
last  penny.  It  was  his  way  of  teaching 
them  the  big  game. 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Harriman 

rioirer  worried;   but  he  thought  in   bed, 

.his  is  what  killed  him.     He  worked 

all  day,  and  thought  out  his  problems  at 

night. 

"His  way  of  solving  the  Erie  problem 
was  typical.  The  road  faced  receivership 
because  it  could  not  pay  an  issue  of  ma- 
turing notes.  Mr.  Harriman  knew  that 
this  receivership  would  upset  the  stock 
market  and  work  trouble  for  hi?  own 
vast  interests.  It  was  on  his  mind  when 
he  went  to  bed.  He  tossed  about  until 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  thinking  out  a 
plan  to  meet  the  emergency.  Then  he 
turned  over  and  slept  an  hour.  At  seven 
o'clock  he  was  at  the  telephone,  rousing 
his  secretary,  who  received  instructions  to 
assemble  securities  necessary  for  a  loan  of 
five  million  dollars.  At  nine  o'clock, 
when  the  banks  opened,  the  money  wa^ 
available,  and  the  notes  were  paid. 


"No  one  ever  really  knew  Mr.  Harri- 
man intimately.  No  one  probed  into 
what  was  in  the  back  of  his  head.  He 
was  the  personification  of  affection  and 
loyalty  to  his  family  and  to  his  friends, 
but,  like  the  smiling  Jap,  he  eluded  solu- 
tion. 

"Mr.  Huntington,"  continued  Mr. 
Stubbs,  "was  a  different  type  of  man. 
Where  Harriman  was  the  financier,  he 
was  the  builder.  Both  men  were  tireless 
workers. 

"Mr,  Huntington  had  one  peculiarity 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  escaped  his 
biographers.  When  he  was  past  seventy, 
he  hated  the  idea  of  being  called  old.  Once 
we  were  fellow  guests  at  a  big  dinner  at 
the  Metropolitan  Club,  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Huntington  sat  across  the  table  from  me. 
During  the  meal,  the  man  at  my  right 
pointed  him  out,  and  asked: 

"  'Who  is  that  fine-looking  old  man 
over  there?' 

"I  told  him,  and  he  remarked  that 
Huntington  was  a  splendid  and  command- 
ing figure.  As  we  were  going  home  that 
evening,  I  told  Mr.  Huntington  about  the 
incident,  believing  that  it  would  please 
him.     Instead,  he  fell  into  a  rage. 

"  'Did  he  call  me  an  old  man?'  he 
inquired. 

"I  had  to  say  yes,  whereupon  he  asked : 

"  'Why  didn't  you  kick  him  under  the 
table?'  "' 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  railroads, 
I  should  like  to  quote  Mr.  Stubbs  on  one 
more  topic,  for  it  shows  another  angle  of 
his  mind. 

"If  I  owned  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road," he  said,  "I  would  distribute  the 
stock  at  par.  This  is  not  socialism,  but 
what  I  regard  as  the  sanest  method  of 
developing  a  friendly  feeling  for  the  rail- 
road. A  wide  ownership  of  bonds  of  small 
denomination  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
achieving  the  same  end.  When  people 
have  their  money  in  a  property,  they  are 
not  so  quick  to  try  to  tear  it  down." 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  only  talked  of 
railroads,  rates,  and  railroad  men.  The 
air  was  charged  with  the  movement  of 
large  affairs.  But  when  I  mentioned  his 
contemplated  retirement,  a  new  light 
broke  over  Mr.  Stubbs'  face. 

"I  don't  see  why  any  fuss  should  be 
made  over  a  man's  quitting  his  job,"  he 
said.    "However,  since  I  am  going  to  re- 
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tire  to  my  old  home  at  Ashland,  Ohio, 
let's  go  down  there  and  discuss  it." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  I  journeyed  to 
Ashland  with  him.  There  was  more  in 
that  trip  than  merely  getting  one  end  of 
a  magazine  article.  It  was  the  intimate 
revelation  of  the  sources  of  a  man's  life, 
and  likewise  a  fresh  and  helpful  excursion 
into  the  heart  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  demo- 
cracy. 

When  I  saw  Ashland,  I  also  saw  the 
backgrounds  of  the  Stubbs  character.  Here, 
;sheltered  by  green  hills,  watered  by  pleas- 
aut  streams,  is  a  centre  of  sound  Ameri- 
canism. It  is  a  clean,  serene,  drowsy 
region  unmarred  by  the  ugliness  of  pov- 
erty. From  this  hardy  and  well-nurtured 
section  came  the  first  of  the  Studebakers, 
the  clang  of  whose  anvil  rang  across  the 
valley.  Out  of  its  village  school  stepped 
Judge  Peter  Grosscup,  destined  to  go  down 
in  judicial  history  linked  with  the  Debs 
and  Standard  Oil  cases.  In  a  cottage 
near  by,  William  B.  Allison  dreamed  his 
youthful  dreams. 

But  first  in  Ashland's  gallery  of  fame, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  her  people,  ?s 
John  C.  Stubbs.  He  alone,  of  her  pros- 
perous or  eminent  sons,  has  chosen  to  re- 
turn to  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood. 

Here  comes  one  picturesque  phase  of 
the  whole  Stubbs  incident.  It  illustrates 
the  fact  that  deep  down  under  the  bust- 
ling American  consciousness — truer  and 
more  permanent  than  the  money-greed — 
is  the  instinct  for  home.  W^hen  all  is  said 
and  done,  this  is  what  draws  Mr.  Stubbs 
from  the  teeming  tracks  of  traffic. 

I  walked  down  the  Main  Street  with 
him.  Nearly  everybody  knew  him,  and 
there  were  friendly  nods  and  greetings  on 
all  sides.  Those  who  did  not  know  him 
knew  who  he  was,  and  were  proud  of  him. 

I  went  to  a  luncheon  at  the  principal 
hotel,  where  many  of  the  leading  citizens 
were  gathered  to  greet  him.  It  was  an  old- 
fashioned  mid-day  dinner,  for  the  lunch- 
eon habit  has  not  yet  invaded  the  small 
communities.  Anecdotes  of  the  early 
days  flew  about.  A  playmate  of  Mr. 
Stubbs,  now  the  leading  merchant,  told 
how,  despite  his  frailty,  he  fought  to  the 
last  ditch  in  the  school  duels.  Another 
friend,  now  the  editor  of  the  daily  paper, 
waxed  reminiscent  of  war-time  experi- 
ences; and  so  it  went,  with  cheerfulness 


and  affection  pervading.  In  the  end  it 
was  proposed,  more  seriously  than  in  jest, 
that  Mr.  Stubbs  should  be  the  next  mayor 
of  Ashland. 

"If  he  runs  the  town  as  well  as  he  runs 
the  Harriman  lines,"  said  some  one,  "we 
shall  have  money  in  the  treasury." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  strolled  with 
Mr.  Stubbs  through  the  charming  little 
town,  and  it  was  then  that  we  talked  of 
the  subject  that  lay  uppermost  in  our 
minds;  for  I  wanted  to  know  why  he  was 
retiring  from  business.  It  was  a  fitting 
time  to  speak  of  peace  and  the  mellowing 
years,  for  the  still  air  was  fragrant  with 
apple-blossom  and  lilac.  Like  a  rural 
Marcus  Aurelius,  this  man  of  affairs  dis- 
coursed upon  Hfe  and  work. 

"I  am  going  to  retire,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause I  don't  think  a  man  should  work 
after  he  is  sixty-five.  After  that  time  all 
the  real  fight  is  out  of  him.  I  do  not 
mean  the  pugnacious  quality,  but  aggres- 
siveness and  the  ability  to  take  the  initia- 
tive. While  I  have  my  own  business  par- 
ticularly in  mind,  what  I  say  is  really 
true  of  all  activities.  In  the  army,  a  man 
is  retired  before  he  is  sixty-five;  why 
should  not  the  same  wise  rule  apply  to 
other  kinds  of  service,  more  arduous,  more 
racking  than  the  soldier's  life.  It  is 
youth  that  wins.  The  w^orld  belongs  to 
the  yoimg  man. 

"You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  genius; 
but  there  is  no  genius.  It  is  simply  hard 
work. 

"All  my  life  I  have  worked  for  other 
people.  I  have  been  too  busy  to  make 
money.  I  am  not  a  rich  man.  What  lit- 
tle I  have  is  savings.  The  big  salar"*^'^M 
not  come  until  late.  '     '"■ 

"Now  I  want  to  devote  a  little  time  to 
myself.  There  are  many  books  that  I 
want  to  read;  many  places  that  I  want  to 
see.  In  short,  I  am  tired  of  turmoil,  and 
I  want  to  rest," 

He  took  me  to  a  big  brick  house,  sen- 
tineled by  maples,  that  stood  on  an  emin- 
ence near  the  edge  of  town.  A  sweet  wind 
blew  in  from  the  hills;  the  branches  of  a 
flowering  cherry  tree  nodded  against  the 
porch;  the  deepening  shadows  of  evening 
softened  the  earth.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
abode  of  peace,  spaciousness,  and  comfort. 

"This  is  my  home,"  said  Mr.  Stubbs. 
"Here  I  really  expect  to  live." 
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He  paused  a  moment.  The  years  seam- 
ed to  fall  away  from  him,  his  look  be- 
came young  and  eager,  and  he  added: 

"Now  you  know  why  I  am  going  to 
retire."     '  . 

I  thought  of  another  picture;  it  was  a 
marble  palace  in  the  Ramapo  Mountains 


that  crowned  a  princely  domain. .  In  a 
si)lendid  room  a  little  man  lay  sleepin*^- 
the  unawakening  sleep.  At  sixty-one,  Mr. 
ITarriman  had  sacrificed  his  life  in  the 
race  that  had  no  conipen.sations. 
Perhaps  Mr.  8tubbs  is  right. 


Taking  Care  of  Her  Own  Car 


SOCIETY  was  horrified  at  first  at  the 
idea  of  a  woman  riding  a  bicycle, 
then  rode  it  to  death.  It  shudder- 
ed at  the  idea  of  a  woman  driving  an 
automobile;  now  the  woman  who  owns  a 
car  and  isn't  her  own  chauffeur  on  occa- 
sion, is  not  only  hardly  smart,  but  gets 
a  reputation  for  timidity.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  so,  but  it  is  the  beginning  of 
an  interesting  article  by  C.  H.  Claudy  in 
the  World  To-Day.     It  goes  on: 

There  have  been  for  years  many  women 
who  would  drive  their  own  automobiles, 
if  they  felt  they  could  care  for  them — 
women  with  the  means  to  purchase  a 
moderate-priced  car,  but  denied  a  mascu- 
line member  of  the  household  to  do  the 
grooming,  and  unable,  or  unwilling,  to 
keep  a  properly  accredited  chauffeur. 

To  these,  the  salesman  is  now  present- 
ing a  new  argument.  Instead  of  trying 
to  convince  a  woman  who  is,  although 
highly  intelligent,  without  any  knowledge 
of  mechanics,  that  "my  car  doesn't  need 
any  care;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  turn 
the  crank  and  start  it,  then  get  in  and 
ride,"  he  tries  to  show  her  that  "although 
this  car,  like  any  other  car,  needs  atten- 
tion to  run  at  its  best,  that  attention  is 
something  which  a  woman,  as  well  as  a 
man,  can  give  it." 

He  shows  her  that  even  if  a  carbureter 
does  get  "out  of  whack,"  it  isn't  a  matter 
of  muscle  and  great  knowledge  to  fix, 
merely  a  matter  of  a  little  know-how  an'.l: 
practice.  He  shows  her  that  an  ignition 
system  is  not  inherently  an  affair  of  the 
devil,  impish,  for  all  the  testimony  of  its 
actions  at  times,  and  that  the  magic  which 
will  exorcise  said  devilishness  is  merely 
patience  and,  again,  knowledge,  which 
can  be  as  easily  acquired  by  a  woman  as 


a  man.  He  shows  her  the  ins  and  out  of 
steering-gear,  of  transmission,  of  differ- 
ential, of  valves,  and  of  control;  shows 
her,  in  fact,  what  he  would  show  a  man 
who  expected  to  take  care  of  his  own  car. 
The  result  is,  there  are  more  and  more 
women  driving  cars  all  the  time,  who 
stable  them,  feed  them,  clean  them,  keep 
them  in  order,  adjust  them,  "time  them 
up,"  even  if  they  still  leave  heavy  repairs 
or  matters  of  muscular  labor  to  paid  mas- 
culine help. 

When  it  is  boiled  down  to  a  matter  of 
essentials,  there  is  really  nothing  more 
complicated  for  a  woman,  in  taking  ordin- 
ary care  of  the  average  car,  than  there  is 
in  taking  the  same  care  of  a  sewing-ma- 
chine or  a  furnace,  two  pieces  of  household 
apparatus  that  any  modern  Priscilla  usual- 
ly understands  thoroughly.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  skilled  automobile  mechanic 
to  rise  up  and  roar.  One  can  fairly  hear 
him: 

"What?  An  auto  no  more  complicat- 
ed than  a  sewing-machine?  A  motor-car 
as  easy  to  take  care  of  as  a  furnace?  Non- 
sense. He  doesn't  know  what  he's  talk- 
ing about!" 

And,  from  the  skilled  automobile  me- 
chanic's standpoint,  the  assertion  is  some- 
what difficult  to  swallow.  But  observe, 
please,  Mr.  Skilled-Automobile-Mechanic, 
and  you,  too.  Miss  Want-To-Care-For-My- 
Own-Car,  that  the  statement  said  "taking 
ordinary  care  of  the  average  car." 

Now,  what  is  ordinary  care? 

In  the  first  place,  keeping  the  tanks 
full  of  oil  and  gasoline,  the  radiator  filled 
with  water.  Is  there,  inherently,  any- 
thing harder  about  unscrewing  a  cap  and 
pouring  oil,  gasoline  or  water  into  a  brass 
hole,  than  there  is  in  squirting  fluid  from 
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ing-machine?  A  difference  in  magnitude, 
not  kind. 

Ordinary  care  includes,  in  the  second 
place,  keeping  tires  well  pumped  up.  One 
can  stop  at  a  garage  and  have  it  done; 
one  can  buy  cylinders  of  compressed  air 
and  do  it  oneself,  with  no  more  effort 
than  is  required  to  attach  the  hose  and 
turn  a  handle,  or  one  can  get  right  down 
to  hard  facts  and  pump,  just  as  one  did 
with  the  bicycle,  and  if  any  woman  will 
tell  me  that  it  is  harder  to  pump  up  a 
medium-sized  tire  than  it  is  to  shovel  in 
coal  or  t-ake  up  ashes  from  a  furnace,  I 
will — contradict  her! 

In  ordinary  care  is  found,  also,  cleanli- 
ness. Cleanliness  means  not  only  of  fend- 
ers, body  and  brass,  but  engine  cleanli- 
ness. It  means  particularly  spark  plugs 
and  cylinders .  Spark  plugs  don't  get 
dirty  standing  unused;  they  soot  up  just 
when  one  is  demonstrating  one's  machine 
for  sale  to  a  purchaser  who  doesn't  know 
a  spark  plug  from  a  reach  rod,  or  an  igni- 
tion system  from  a  spanner,  and  who 
thinks  any  use  of  a  tool  on  the  engine 
means  it  is  fit  for  the  scrap-heap.  Or, 
they  get  dirty  just  when  we  have  put  on 
our  daintiest  lawn  dress,  and  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  ride  with  our  dearest  enemy, 
of  whom  we  want  a  favor! 

In  such  circumstances,  to  await,  help- 
less, the  coming  of  something  with  trou- 
sers, who,  by  the  way,  unless  he  comes  in 
his  own  car,  is  just  as  apt  to  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  trouble  in  dirty  spark  plugs 
as  you  are,  is  humiliating,  to  say  the 
least.  How  much  more  comfortable  it  is 
to  play  the  man,  don  old  gloves  and  a 
duster,  or  even  an  unautolike  apron,  take 
out  the  offending  plug,  squirt  it  with 
gasoline  or  clean  with  a  rag,  rescrew  it  in 
place,  hook  on  the  wire,  and — off  again! 

How  to  test  for  the  offending  plug  with 
the  buzzing  coil,  and  how  to  remove  and 
clear  and  replace  the  plug,  is  neither  hard 
nor  'roublesome  to  learn.  Any  woman 
who  can  learn  the  intricacies  of  a  shuttle, 
needle  and  feed  on  a  sewing-machine  can 
do  this  equally  well:  in  fact,  a  lot  of  them 
do,  which  is,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  surest  indication  that  the  assertion, 
questioned  by  Mr.  Expert-Automobile- 
Mechanic,  is  a  true  one. 

To  say,  "Those  cylinders  are  getting 
carbonized"   -   to  be  horribly  technical. 


Many  a  woman  has  heard  that  from  her 
repair  man,  in  the  now  happily  lost  days 
of  repair  shop  robbery,  and  said,  "Well, 
for  goodness'  sake,  stop  it;  I  don't  want 
the  whole  car  carbonized!"  and  has  paid 
roundly  for  the  cleaning  which  she  can 
do  equally  well  herself,  at  no  expense. 
For  no  one  will  contend  that  it  takas 
either  great  skill  or  great  knowledge  to 
pour  a  little  kerosene  into  the  cylinders 
through  their  cups,  and  run  the  engine 
until  the  carbon  deposit  in  the  cylinders 
(the  remains  of  burned  oil)  is  burned 
away. 

By  the  same  token,  some  helpless  wo- 
man drivers  have  had  a  repair  man  come 
to  their  car  and  paid  him  for  time  and 
knowledge,  to  start  it,  when  all  it  wanted 
was  a  little  "priming"  or  extra  gasoline 
put  in  the  cylinders,  through  those  same 
cups,  a  thing  sometimes  necessary  in  cold 
weather ! 

Sometimes,  when  the  motor  begins  to 
"miss,"  it  is  the  battery  which  is  at  fault. 
A  "miss  fire"  is  easily  recognized,  its  cure 
not  much  harder.  It  must  be  faulty 
ignition,  not  enough  gas,  or  dirt,  if  it  is 
to  be  curable  on  the  road.  If  the  batteries 
are  all  right,  and  there  is  no  "short  cir- 
cuit" (wires  touching  where  tiiey  should 
not),  the  trouble  is  in  the  plug,  and  it  is 
ignition  which  is  at  fault.  If  the  plugs  are 
all  right  and  there  is  no  short  circuit,  seek 
the  trouble  in  the  storage  battery.  And 
the  testing  of  the  battery  with  the  instru- 
ment made  for  that  purpose  (the  amme- 
ter) or  the  shifting  of  the  wires  from  one 
set  to  another,  is  neither  complicated, 
vastly  difficult,  nor  hard  to  understand; 
certainly  no  harder  than  the  adjustment 
of  a  radiator  in  a  house,  the  reading  of  a 
steam-gauge  on  the  furnace,  or  the  man- 
agement of  dampers  and  doors  to  produce 
the  desired  temperature. 

And  magneto  ignition — which,  O  fem- 
inine shudderer  at  hard  words!  means  an 
electrical  system  for  igniting  the  gasoline 
gas  charge  in  the  cylinders,  by  means  of 
a  little  mechanism  called  a  magneto, 
which  generates  an  electrical  current  in- 
stead of  the  battery — is  almost  troubleless. 
and  reduces  the  hunt  for  electrical  trouble 
to  short,  circuits  and  dirt.  If  you  learn 
where  the  magneto  is,  and  see  always  that 
its  wires  are  tightly  fastened,  you  will 
know  about  all  you  need  to  about  this 
part  of  the  machine. 
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Carbureters,  I  will  admit,  are  affairs 
not  to  be  adjusted  without  exact  knowl- 
edge. Yet  on  the  carbureter  depends  the 
performance  of  the  car.  If  it  isn't  work- 
ing right,  if  it  isn't  producing  the  right 
kind  of  gas  from  the  gasoline,  if,  in  other 
words,  the  mixture  is  too  rich  or  too  poor, 
there  is  going  to  be  trouble.  Adjusting  a 
carbureter  to  the  car  is  a  matter  of  knowl- 
edge rather  than  of  skill.  But,  admitting 
that  it  gets  out  of  adjustment  and  must  be 
put  hack,  any  clever  woman  can  learn 
from  seeing  it  done,  and  understanding 
why  this,  that  and  the  other,  are  done,  to 
do  it  herself.  She  is  intelligent,  this  Miss 
Take-Care-Of-Her-Own-Car,  or  she  would- 
n't understand  it.  It  takes  only  intelli- 
gence to  understand  that  a  gasoline  mo- 
tor eoes  because  a  charge  of  ea.soline  gas 
and  air  is  ignited  in  the  cylinder  bv  a 
spark,  which  ignition  or  "explosion"  is 
accompanied  by  a  great  expansion  of  the 
gas,  which  expansion  pu.shes  a  piston  that 
turns  a  crank,  which  motion  finally  get^s 
to  the  wheels  and  turns  them. 

Understandino:  this,  it  isn't  much  hard- 
er to  understand  that  there  is  some  best 
mixture  of  gasoline  gas  and  air  for  the 
kind  of  car  and  the  time  .of  year,  at  the 
carbureter,  to  get  the  best  power  out  of 
the  2-asoline  used.  It  is  this  he.st  mixture 
Avhich  the  carbureter  gives  the  car.  and, 
under,standino:  the  apparatus  and  how  it 
■does  it  and  why  it  does  it,  and  how  to  ad- 
just, it,  is  a  part  of  the  education  of  every 
autoist,  and  it's  about  on  a  par  with  un- 
derstanding the  engineering  principles  of 
a  heating  plant.  One  can  heat  a  house 
without  knowing;  them,  and  one  can  drive 
and  care  for  a  car  without  everv  touching; 
a  carhureter.  but  if  one  would  do  either 
to  the  best  effect  and  with  the  most  intel- 
lio^ence,  such  knowledge  is  desirable. 

Even  as  one  star  differeth  from  another 
■.«tar.  so  doth  one  carhureter  differ  from 
pnother  in  glory  and  mechanism.  But 
oil  have  some  method  of  adjusting  the  re- 
lation of  gas  and  air.  She  who  learn* 
what  this  relation  is.  for  her  car,  and  can 
adiust  the  air  or  gasoline  intake  so  the  car 
runs  hest  and  with  least  .«moke,  either  in 
winter,  when  the  cold  air  makes  more  of 
it  needful,  or  in  summer,  when  the  air 
can  be  cut  down,  saves  herself  trouble, 
time,  and  "repair"  charge. 

Then,  there  are  a  lot  of  little  things 
about  the  engine  which  anyone  can  learn. 


The  belt  which  drives  the  fan  may  get 
loose.  Any  woman  who  can  fit  a  dress 
ought  to  be  able  to  take  up  a  belt!  Yes, 
it  gets  your  hands  dirty — wear  gloves. 
Yes,  it's  messy — everything  about  an  en- 
gine is  messy,  oily  and  dusty.  Wear  the 
proper  clothes.  But  the  continual  revolu- 
tion of  that  fan  means  cool  water  in  the 
radiator,  which  means  smooth  running  to 
your  car. 

The  control  may  develop  lost  motion. 
If  you  understand  the  control,  that  is,  can 
follow  the  rods  and  wires  as  they  run  from 
carbureter  to  the  control  handles  on  the 
steering-gear  and  from  the  timer  to  the 
same  place,  and  can  see  where  the  lost 
motion  is,  you  can  correct  it,  providing, 
of  course,  that  it  is  correctable  with  wrench 
or  other  tools.  It  may  well  be  that  in 
going  over  and  caring  for  her  car,  Miss- 
Take-Care-Of-Her-Own-Auto  comes  across 
things  beyond  her  skill,  strength  or  knowl- 
edge. But  if  she  understands  what  is  the 
matter,  and  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
can  take  her  car  to  a  repair  shop  and  say, 
"Here,  there  is  too  much  lost  motion  in 
this  steering-gear,"  or,  "My  clutch  slips 
and  I  lose  power,"  she  will  get  her  work 
quicker,  better  done,  and  witih  less  charg- 
es than  if  she  is  compelled  to  go  to  the 
garage,  get  a  repair  man  to  ride  with  her, 
and  find  out  what  is  the  matter,  for  him- 
self, and  then  leave  him  to  do  what  he 
pleases  and  render  what  bill  he  likes,  to 
what  he  knows  to  be  dense  ignorance. 

There  are  different  ways  of  getting  the 
knowledge  required  to  care  for  one's  own 
car.  One  girl  I  knew  had  a  friend  in  the 
automobile  business.  She  persuaded  him 
to  allow  her  to  spend  some  time  in  the 
shop.  She  stood  around  for  a  couple  of 
hours  for  several  days  and  went  away 
with  a  working  knowledge  of  how  a  car  is 
put  together,  which  nothing  but  continu- 
al observation  of  different  chassis  in  vari- 
ous stages  oi^deshabille  could  have  given 
her. 

Another  young  woman  contracted  with 
the  agent  fropi  whom  she  bought  the  car 
in  this  way:  * 

"I'll  buv  your  car,"  she  said,  "and  pay 
you  ca.sh  for  it.  You  will  agree  to  have  a 
man  teach  me  how  to  run  it,  and  take  it 
to  pieces  and  put  it  together  again,  so  I 
can  understand  it." 

The  salesman  didn't  want  to;  it  meant 
three  days  of   a  repair    man's    time,  but 
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that  $900  in  cash  looked  so  very  green, 
he— did  it.  The  young  woman  has  a 
mental  picture  of  all  the  ''works"  of  her 
car,  and  can  tell  as  well  as  any  one  when 
anything  is  wrong,  fix  it  if  it  is  not  too 
complicated,  and  is  not  a  bit  afraid  to  take 
her  car  on  a  day's  run,  if  she  has  "tuned 
it  up"  herself. 

A  young  woman  was  promised  a  motor 
the  day  she  could  demonstrate  to  her 
father  that  she  knew  how  to  take  care  of 
it.    He  was  a  civil  engineer. 

The  young  woman  bought  a  couple  of 
text-books  on  the  automobile,  studied 
them,  then  asked  a  friend  for  lessons  in 
the  simple  essentials.  One  day  she  came 
to  her  father  and  told  him: 

"I'm  ready  to  show  you  I  know  how  to 
run  and  how  to  take  care  of  a  car." 

Her  father  borrowed  a  friend's  car  and 
took  her  riding.  She  showed  him  first 
that  she  knew  how  to  drive,  and  then,  as 
fast  as  he  disarranged  the  car  in  several 
ways,  while  she  turned  her  back,  she  put 
it  right  again.  He  disconnected  a  wire 
from  a  spark  plug — she  found  it  in  a 
moment.  He  disconnected  the  wire  from 
the  battery — she  tested  for  current  as 
soon  as  the  car  wouldn't  start,  and,  find- 
ing none,  went  straight  to  the  battery  box. 
He  removed  a  plug  and  fouled  it — she  lo- 
cated it,  had  it  clean  and  back  in  place 
in  five  minutes.  Other  and  more  elaborate 
tests  were  dispensed  with  as  being  injuri- 
ous to  the  car,  but  the  daughter  gave  her 
father  such  a  lecture  on  a  car's  construc- 
tion and  principles  that  he  was  glad  to 
throw  up  his  hands  and  ask  her  to  have 
mercy,  and  please  to  drive  to  the  garage 
where  the  new  car  was  to  be  bought! 

There  are  dozens  of  such  examples,  and 
whether  the  car  be  the  simple  electric, 
the  slightly  more  complicated  and  infinite- 
ly more  flexible  gasoline  car,  or  the  little 
steamers,  you  will  see  women  not  only 
running  them,  but  running  them  with 
the  comfortable  knowledge  that,  even  if 
they  get  out  of  adjustment,  the  power  to 
"fix  it"  is  within  them,  and  not  necessar- 
ily for  them  in  a  garage. 

The  matter  of  tires  must  not  be  ne- 
glected. For  of  all  things  which  may  hap- 
pen on  the  road,  calculated  to  strike  terror 
to  the  heart  of  alleged  helpless  feminin- 
ity, a  punctured  or  burst  tire  is  the  worst. 

Yet  coming  back  once  more  to  the 
stove  and  the  sewing-machine,  the  present 


scribe  can  see  nothing  more  difficult  in  re- 
placing a  tire  with  a  new  one,  save  the 
muscular  effort  required,  than  in  "tun- 
ing up"  a  heating  system,  emptying  radi- 
ators of  air,  seeing  that  the  water  stands 
at  the  top  of  the  system,  that  flues  are 
free  and  dirt-pockets  clean,  etc.  It  is  true 
that  it  does  take  a  little  strength  to  remove 
and  put  on  a  heavy  tire.  A  medium- 
sized  tire  can  be  managed  without  trouble 
by  any  woman  with  the  tmderstanding  of 
how  to  go  to  work,  and  patching  a  punc- 
tured inner  tube  is  certainly  no  harder 
than  patching  a  torn  skirt  1 

Telling  a  delicate  woman  that  the  first 
thing  she  must  do  if  she  would  repair  a 
tire,  en  route,  is  to  lift  the  car  up  from  the 
road  enough  to  allow  the  wheels  to  re- 
volve, seems,  at  first  thought,  equivalent 
to  saying  at  once,  "You  can't  do  it."  But 
in  every  motor-car  tool  chest  is  found  a 
little  apparatus  called  a  "jack,"  and  this 
tool  wiU  do  the  lifting  up  of  the  car  for 
you  with  less  exertion  than  is  necessary 
to  pump  water  from  a  well,  and  with  the 
same  motion. 

Modern  tires  are  held  on  mechanically, 
not  alone  by  air  pressure,  as  were  the  old 
double-tube  bicycle  tires.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  use  a  wrench  to  get  ofif  the  retain- 
ing nuts  and  rings  and  free  the  rubber 
"shoe."  Getting  the  tire  off  the  rim  is 
more  a  matter  of  patience  and  the  right 
use  of  a  tire  tool  than  great  strength,  and 
putting  the  new  or  patched  inner  tube  in 
place  is  neither   difficult   nor  exhausting. 

Pumping  up  is  undeniably  hard  work! 
But  it  can  be  done,  with  time,  patience 
and  a  foot-pump,  and  if  there  are  several 
to  take  turns  at  it,  it  is  really  not  so  ter- 
rible a  job  as  it  might  appear.  But  the 
modern  way  to  pump  a  tire  is  to  have  a 
small  tube  of  compressed  air  along  with 
you,  connect  it  to  the  tire,  turn  a  valve, 
and  presto !  the  tire  is  ready  for  use ! 

Repairing  a  tire,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
moderate,  every-day,  not  highly  scientific 
care  which  any  car  requires,  if  it  is  to  run 
at  its  best,  is  entirely  a  matter  of  the  right 
knowledge,  plus  the  will  to  do.  The  whole 
matter  rests  entirely  with  the  individual 
woman  in  question.  As  between  learning 
the  average  care  required  for  the  average 
car,  and  learning  to  cook  a  good  meal,  I 
think  any  one  who  knows  anything  about 
automobiles  and  who  has  tried  to  be  his 
own  cook,  will  back  the  person  who  tries 
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to  learn  the  essentials  of  autoing,  to  finish 
first. 

However  incredulous  the  masculine 
reader  may  be,  or  his  sister  either,  who 
has  already  regarded  anything  mechanical 
as  about  as  mysterious  as  the  stock  ex- 
change, the  fact  remains,  more  and  more 
young  women  are  taking  care  of  their  own 
cars,  more  and  more  are  learning  the  sim- 
ple essentials  of  keeping  a  car  in  tune, 
of  keeping  it  clean  and  healthy,  and  able 
to  run  there  and  back  with  comfort.  With 
many  it  is  the  case  of  "Do  it  myself  or  do 
without  a  car,"  and,  as  one  young  modem 
sister  of  Phaeton  put  it,  "I  never  knew 
how  much  the  men  were  bluffing  when 


they  talked  motor  until  I  learned  for  my- 
self how  very  simple  such  things  as  batter- 
ies, spark  plugs,  transmissions,  and  clutch- 
es were!" 

This,  for  a  mere  man  to  quote,  is  hum- 
iliating, but  goes  far  in  proof  of  the  point 
nevertheless,  that  there  really  is  nothing 
more  complicated  in  taking  ordinary  care 
of  the  average  car  than  there  is  in  taking 
the  same  care  of  a  sewing-machine  or  a 
furnace ! 

Try  it.  Miss  Want-a-Car-Very-Badly- 
But-Am-Afraid-Of-Its-Care,  and  see  if  you 
can  write,  as  a  conclusion  to  this  tale,  a 
good  round  Q.E.D. 


Britain's  Business  Soldier 


THOUGH  written  before  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  appointment  to 
succeed  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  as  British 
Agent  in  Egypt,  the  following  little  sketch 
of  Lord  Kitchener  in  The  Organizer  will 
prove  timely: 

When  Lord  Kitchener  returned  to 
England  from  India,  where  he  had  been 
for  seven  years  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
popular  opinion  prevailed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain at  that  time  that  an  appointment 
would  be  speedily  found  for  him,  enabling 
him  to  control,  as  far  as  it  is  given  to  mor- 
tal man  to  control,  the  military  destiny 
of  the  nation.  He  would  be  allowed  to 
dictate  to  a  large  extent,  at  any  rate,  mili- 
tary policy.  This  is  what  nearly  every- 
one, not  actually  engaged  in  pulling  the 
wires  of  the  nation  behind  the  scenes, 
felt.  And,  strange  to  say,  nearly  every- 
one, irrespective  of  party,  was  disappoint- 
ed. Popular  supposition  was  belied.  Lord 
Kitchener  was  not  placed  in  the  all-im- 
portant position  at  the  head  of  affairs 
which  had  been  expected.  Now,  however, 
we  need  no  longer  lament.  He  has  had 
his  reward.  The  renowned  K.  of  K.  has 
been  appointed  a  director  of  the  Chatham 
&  Dover  Railway! 

There  is  a  tradition,  begotten  of  truth, 
in  railway  circles,  that  the  man  of  great 
name  who  joins  the  board  of  directors  of 
a  railway  company  in  this  way  must  be 
inevitably  of  the  ornamental  rather  than 


of  the  useful  school.  All  who  know  Lord 
Kitchener  say  it  is  a  tradition  to  which 
he  will  be  wholly  false.  K.  of  K.  is  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  trade  upon  his 
great  name.  His  lifelong  hatred  of  men 
who  do  that  sort  of  thing  has  made  for 
him  more  than  one  enemy  in  the  past. 
But  what  does  that  matter  to  a  man  who 
does  not  care  a  fig  how  many  enemies  he 
makes  provided  he  feels  sure  he  has  found 
the  true  way?  The  men  who  have  served 
him  in  the  past  have  brought  only  one 
passport — the  passport  of  their  ability. 

A  story  comes  from  a  highly  authentic 
source  to  the  effect  that  during  the  South 
African  war  a  really  first-class  officer  went 
to  Lord  Kitchener  armed  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  a  very  illustrious  Bri- 
tish personage,  the  document  almost 
amounting  to  a  command  that  the  officer 
should  be  given  a  certain  post  of  responsi- 
bility on  Lord  Kitchener's  staff.  The  great 
soldier  had  always  been  guided  by  one 
inflexible  rule.  "I  choose  my  own  men 
and  not  other  people's"  was  his  maxim, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  even 
then  depart  from  it.  The  officer  in  ques- 
tion kicked  his  heels  in  Capetown  for  sev- 
eral weeks  to  no  purpose,  and  ultimately 
had  the  good  sense  to  return  to  London. 
An  army  officer  may  be  a  pet  of  society, 
but  before  a  pet  of  society  can  hope  to 
find  favor  with  K.  of  K.  he  needs  must 
prove  himself  "a  man  for  a'  that." 
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''K.  is  a  remarkably  good  soldier,"  was 
once  the  rather  carping  tribute  of  a  critic, 
"but  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  not  an  even 
better  foreman  of  the  works."  This  re- 
mark was,  unintentionally,  a  compliment, 
because,  as  a  discerning  military  tactician 
afterwards  remarked,  "No  general  worthy 
of  the  name  could  fail  in  that  capacity." 

To  be  described  as  a  "foreman"  means 
that  he  is  essentially  a  splendid  man  of 
business.  He  has  led  armies  to  victory 
simply  through  his  innate  genius  for  or- 
ganization. We  saw  a  fine  display  of  busi- 
ness-tactics and  strategy  in  the  way  in 
which  he  settled  things  for  us  in  South 
Africa  after  Lord  Roberts  had  departed 
from  the  scene.  It  has  been  truthfully 
said  that  by  his  aid  we  did  not  merely 
beat  the  Boers;  we  conciliated  them.  At 
Khartum,  and  even  earlier  in  his  career, 
he  gave  abundant  proof  of  his  skill  as  a 
business  soldier.  Lord  Kitchener  has  the 
gift  of  silence,  so  invaluable  to  a  great 


bu.siness  man.  Soldiers  who  have  seen 
active  service  under  him  testify  that  when 
fighting  is  afoot  K.  of  K.  invariably  keeps 
his  own  counsel.  There  is  never  any  leak- 
age of  information  when  he  is  in  com- 
mand, because,  so  far  as  those  around  him 
can  gather,  there  is  never  any  informa- 
tion to  leak! 

"A  thing  is  ordered.  It  must  be  done. 
No  excuses  will  avail,"  are  the  three  great 
working  precepts  Lord  Kitchener's  subor- 
dinates must  ever  keep  before  them.  And 
so  it  happened  during  the  Khartum  ex- 
pedition, when  an  officer  lost  a  Nile  steam- 
er through  another  man's  stupidity  he 
was  a  ruined  man,  since  the  responsibility 
was  his.  The  fruits  of  long  years  of 
meritorious  services  were  destroyed.  K. 
of  K.  does  not  find  it  easy  to  forgive  a 
failure.  .  .  .  But,  after  all,  a  man  who 
has  been  called  upon  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  Empire  cannot  afford  to  be  a  sen- 
timentalist. 


What  Is  to  Become  of  The  Preacher? 


A   STRONG  article  on  the  smallness 
of  the  salaries  paid    to    clergymen 
appears    in    Hampton's    Magazine, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green, 
which  will  set  many  people  thinking.  Ho 
takes  first  a  tj^ical  case. 

The  Reverend  Charles  Wesley  Bradley 
is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  a  thriving  Wisconsin  town  of  twenty- 
seven  hundred  inhabitants.  We  shall  call 
this  town  Cedarville. 

Cedar ville  stands  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  most  fertile  farming  regions  in  tlie 
Middle  West.  Situated  in  a  southern  tier 
of  counties,  its  county  line  joins  the  rich 
Rock  River  valley  of  northern  Illinois. 
Farm  lands  in  the  neighborhood  are  worth 
a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acr<^. 

The  two  thousand  and  seven  huridred 
people  of  Cedarville  are  almost  all  pros- 
perous. For  the  most  part  they  are  in- 
telligent, well  educated,  highly  moral, 
good  citizens.  The  town  has  two  banks, 
a  couple  of  weekly  newspapers,  a  cream- 
ery, a  grain  elevator  and  a  fine  new  hign 
school. 


Not  an  undesirable  place  for  the  Rev- 
erend Charles  Wesley  Bradley  to  be  as- 
signed to  by  the  annual  conference.  The 
parsonage,  though  small,  is  a  cheerful, 
well-built  frame  cottage.  The  Bradleys 
have  lived  in  much  worse  houses;  in  fact, 
they  have  seldom  lived  in  a  bettor  one. 
In  the  course  of  twenty  years'  itineiiuicy, 
a  Methodist  minister's  family  has  a 
chance  to  experience  a  variety  of  housing 
conditions,  and  learns  to  be  satisfied  with 
mere  comfort. 

In  addition  to  the  house,  Mr.  Bradley'? 
congregation  allows  him  for  his  services 
as  their  pastor  the  sum  of  $800  a  year — 
that  is,  they  promise  him  $800.  Generally 
the  quarterly  payments  are  in  arrears. 

Periodically  this  question  of  the  minis- 
ter's salary  becomes  acute,  and  tiie  parish 
board  of  directors  hold  a  series  of  meet- 
ings to  consider  ways  and  means  of  mak- 
ing up  the  deficit.  When  the  relief 
comes  and  the  minister  is  paid  his  back 
salary,  the  board  always  appears  to  be 
making  him  a  present.  He  is  expected 
to  be  grateful,  and  to  show  his  apprecia- 
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tion  by  working  a  little  harder  than  be- 
fore. 

To  be  sure  he  is  grateful.  The  matter  of 
arrears  in  salary  is  in  a  constantly  acute 
stage  in  the  privacy  of  the  minister's 
family.  His  wife,  who  is  the  business 
manager  of  the  household,  never  rests 
from  her  responsibility  of  paying  old  bills. 
At  forty  she  looks  back  on  what  seems  a 
long  life  of  poverty  as  hopeless  as  it  was 
pathetic;  a  poverty  that  must  hide  its 
face  behind  a  pretense  of  comfort  and 
contentment,  and  that  must  contrive 
somehow  to  live  up  to  the  requirements 
of  gentility  demanded  by  a  clergyman's 
social  position. 

The  family  must  dress  neatly,  the  chil- 
dren must  be  educated,  the  home  must  be 
attractive  to  visitors,  there  must  always 
be  room  at  table  for  a  chance  guest.  The 
problem  of  maintaining  the  standard  on 
a  small  income  paid  at  uncertain  intervals 
keeps  the  minister's  wife  in  a  state  of 
nervous  tension,  hardly  ever  relaxed. 
Sometimes  her  tired  nerves  give  way  in 
a  fit  of  temporary  rebellion. 

Mrs.  William  Anderson  was  the  wife 
of  the  president  of  Cedarville's  largest 
bank,  and  the  leading  woman  in  Mr. 
Bradley's  congregation.  Childless,  rich, 
energetic,  Mrs.  Anderson  gave  much  of 
her  time  to  parish  activities.  She  was  the 
president  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society, 
president  of  the  Woman's  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  active  in  all  the  Ep worth 
Leagues,  temperance  societies,  Bible  study 
circles  and  the  like  which  make  up  the 
life  of  a  church. 

Her  motor  car  purred  at  the  curb  as 
she  trailed  her  silken  skirts  into  the  little 
parlor  of  the  parsonage. 

"I've  only  a  moment,  Mr.  Bradley," 
she  said  cheerfully.  "Mr.  Anderson  is 
waiting  for  me  to  drive  him  to  the  farm. 
It's  such  a  charming  day  to  go  to  the 
country,  isn't  it?  I  wanted  to  make  sure, 
though,  that  you  remember  that  next  Sun- 
day is  our  annual  collection  for  foreign 
missions.  I  do  hope  you  will  urge  the 
congregation  to  give  liberally.  We  want 
a  good  showing  in  the  conference  report, 
you  know,  and  we  must  do  our  part  in  the 
great  missionary  movement  which  is  wak- 
ing up  the  church  just  now.  Thirty  thous- 
and additional  missionaries  called  for,  just 
think  of  it !  I  hope  Mrs.  Bradley  is  well. 
Give  her  my  love,  and  you  will  say  all 


you  can  next  Sunday  for  the  missions, 
won't  you?" 

"Surely,"  agreed  the  minister.  "Mis- 
sionary activity  is  the  very  life  of  the 
church.  I  had  not  forgotten,  but  thank 
you  for  coming  just  the  same." 

The  motor  car  spun  round  the  corner, 
the  minister  went  slowly  back  to  his 
shabby  desk  and  sank  wearily  into  his 
chair.  Before  him  lay  a  circular  of  the 
Missionary  Board,  its  headline  in  bold 
type  staring  him  in  the  face: 

''Fifty  Millions  for  Missions." 

For  the  first  time,  or  perhaps  not  for 
the  first,  but  for  the  hundredth  time,  it 
occurred  to  the  Reverend  Charles  Wesley 
Bradley,  "Why,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  did  I  not  become  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary instead  of  an  itinerant  parson?" 
It  is  too  late  to  wonder  now.  The  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Bradley,  at  forty-six  years  of 
age,  with  four  half-grown  children  and 
a  tired  wife,  is  undesirable  timber  for  the 
foreign  mission  service.  But  if  he  only 
had  chosen  the  foreign  field — 

In  Cedarville  he  is  getting  $800  a  year 
and  a  house,  say  $1,000  in  all.  That  is, 
he  is  promised  that  much,  but  getting  it 
is  more  or  less  problematical. 

In  the  foreign  field  he  would  have  been 
paid  at  least  $1,500,  and  he  would  have 
received  it  with  clockwork  regularity. 
Moreover,  the  purchasing  power  of  $1,500 
in  American  gold  is  so  much  greater  in 
foreign  lands  than  in  the  United  States 
that  the  missionary  finds  his  income  al- 
most three  times  as  large  as  the  figures 
indicate. 

In  addition  to  his  income  there  is  fre- 
quently a  salary  paid  his  wife.  The  Mis- 
sionary Board  does  not  ask  the  mission- 
ary's wife  to  perform  the  unpaid  services 
expected  of  the  parson's  hard-worked,  un- 
appreciated partner.  If  the  missionary's 
wife  teaches  or  nurses  or  helps  with  the 
Gospel  work,  she  is  paid  for  it — as  she 
should  be,  of  course.  The  missionary's 
wife  does  not  even  have  the  drudgery  of 
taking  care  of  her  babies.  For  every  baby 
that  arrives  the  family  income  enables 
her  to  employ  a  patient,  efficient,  silent- 
footed,  restful  servant. 

Rare  indeed  is  the  minister  at  home 
who  can  have  three  or  four  quick,  indus- 
trious, obedient  servants,  his  own  convey- 
ance, a  comfortable,  not  to  say  commodi- 
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ous  dwelling,  and  a  position  of  social 
eminence. 

And  there  is  no  peril  any  more  in  the 
work  of  a  missionary,  if  he  be  content  to 
be  simph'  a  missionary.  Let  him  keep 
clear  of  politics  and  avoid  the  ever-present 
temptations  of  mixing  in  with  the  grasp- 
ing avarice  and  dishonesty  of  business 
]»romotion  and  he  is  as  safe  in  Japan,  in 
India,  in  equatorial  Africa  as  he  is  in 
Wisconsin. 

"Fifty  Millions  for  Missions!"  Every 
meeting  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  con- 
ference echoes  this  demand.  Fifty  mil- 
lions, mark  you,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
appropriations  of  the  missionary  boards  of 
the  churches.  The  great  sum  has  been 
called  for  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
found. 

Of  course,  only  a  small  part  of  the 
money  will  reach  the  thousand  million 
heathens  for  whose  conversion  it  is  spent, 
although  the  fund  will  be  administered 
with  the  most  religious  honesty,  and  with 
no  little  ability  into  the  bargain.  Con- 
verting the  heathen  is  about  the  most  ex- 
pensive luxury  in  which  the  church  in- 
dulges. 

It  has  always  been  an  item  in  the  bud- 
get of  the  missionary  board  that  it  took 
one  dollar  to  make  a  dollar  eflBcient  in 
the  field.  That  will  halve  the  appropria- 
tion. Actually,  the  cost  of  missions  is 
greater  than  that.  At  least  a  missionary 
whom  I  met  last  year  in  Japan,  on  his 
way  home  on  furiough  after  eight  years' 


work  in  India,  told  me  that  every  dollar 
that  came  into  actual  practical  use  in  his 
work  had  cost  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
to  put  it  there. 

Nevertheless,  if  it  costs  six  dollars,  in- 
.stead  of  three  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents,  the  money  would  still  be  spent.  The 
conscience  of  Christendom  demands  mis- 
sionaries.    Look  at  the  situation. 

According  to  the  figures  set  forth  by 
the  Worid's  Geographical  Society,  the 
population  of  the  earth  in  round  numbers 
is  1,440,000,000. 

According  to  the  most  hopeful  and  op- 
timistic figures  compiled  by  religious 
st-atisticians,  one  billion  of  them  are  not 
Christians.  Four  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lions comprehend  the  membership  of  all 
the  divergent  and  oftentimes  warring  sorts 
and  kinds  of  Christians.  A  thousand  mil- 
lion of  the  worid's  teeming  life  make  up 
"the  perishing  heathen." 

Among  the  various  nations  and  peoples 
there  are  13,350  missionaries,  for  whose 
support  the  religious  forces  of  the  United 
States  contribute  this  year  ten  million 
dollars. 

Since  the  vast  majority  of  the  heathen, 
when  they  are  not  persisting  in  their  alle- 
giance to  Mohammed  or  Confucius,  are 
continuing  to  bow  down  to  wood  and 
stone,  it  is  apparent  that  we  need  more 
missionaries  and  more  millions.  The  call 
has  gone  forth  for  thirty  thousand  new 
missionaries  and  fifty  million  dollars  to 
back  them  up. 


SMOKING    ROOM    STORIES 


In  a  burst  of  penitence  little  Freddie 
was  telling  his  mother  what  a  wicked  boy 
he  had  been, 

"The  other  day,  mama,"  he  said,  ''I 
found  the  church  door  unlocked  and  I 
went  inside.  There  wasn't  anybody  there 
and  I—" 

"You  didn't  take  anything  away,  did 
you,  son?"  she  asked. 

"Worse  than  that;  I—" 

"Did  you  mutilate  the  hymn-books  or 
play  any  tricks  of  that  kind?" 

"Oh,  lots  worse  than  that,  mama,"  sob- 
bed Freddie.  "I  went  and  sat  down  in  the 
amen  corner  and  said  'Darn  it.'  " — The 
Housekeeper. 

*         *         * 

O'Toole — "An'  why  are  yez  wearin' 
mournin',  Muldoon?" 

Muldoon— "Shure  an'  Oi  hoy  t'.  Th' 
iditor  oy  a  magazine  Oi  'ye  been  takin' 
wrote  me  yisterd'y  an'  sed  thot  me  sub- 
scripshun   hod   exphired." — Judge. 


A  woman  in  one  of  the  factory  towns 
of  Massachusetts  recently  agreed  to  take 
charge  of  a  little  girl  while  her  mother, 
a  seamstress,  went  to  another  town  for  a 
day's  work. 

The  woman  with  whom  the  child  had 
been  left  endeayored  to  keep  her  content- 
ed, and  among  other  things  gaye  her  a 
candy  dog,  with  which  she  played  hap- 
pily all  day. 

At  night  the  dog  had  disappeared,  and 
the  woman  inquired  whether  it  had  been 
lost, 

"No,  it  ain't  lost,"  answered  the  little 
girl.  "I  kept  it  'most  all  day,  but  it  got 
so  dirty  that  I  was  ashamed  to  look  at  it; 
so  I  et  it." — Lippincot's. 


A  number  of  years  ago,  when  Alyey  A. 
Adee  was  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  an  employe  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  called  to  the  'phone,  and  the 
following  colloquy  ensued: 

"Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  name  of 
the  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State?" 
asked  the  yoice  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire. 

"Adee." 

"A.  D.  what?" 

"A.  A.  Adee." 

"Spell  it,  please." 

"A." 

"Yes." 

"A." 

"Yes." 

"A—." 

"You  go  to  the  deyil !"  and  the  receiver 
was  indignantly  hung  up. — Metropolitan 
Magazine. 


In  a  southern  county  of  Missouri  years 
ago,  when  the  form  of  questioning  was 
slightly  different  from  now,  much  trouble 
was  experienced  in  getting  a  jury  in  a 
murder  trial. 

Finally  an  old  fellow  answered  every 
question  satisfactorily;  he  had  no  preju- 
dices, was  not  opposed  to  capital  punish- 
ment, and  was  generally  considered  a  valu- 
able find.  Then  the  prosecutor  said  sol- 
emnly : 

"Juror,  look  upon  the  prisoner;  prison- 
er, look  upon  the  juror." 

The  old  man  adjusted  his  spectacles  and 
peered  at  the  prisoner  for  a  full  half  min- 
ute.    Then,  turning  to  the  court,  ho  said: 

"Judge,  durned  if  I  don't  believe  he's 
guilty." — Kansas  City  Star. 
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One   of   the    Inclined    Railways  for  Reaching  the 
Mountain  Top 


Hamilton 


Canada's  Manufacturing  Centre 


H 


ada. 


AMILTON,  situated  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  Lake  Ontario,  is  the 
leading  manufacturing  city  of  Can- 


Not  only  is  it  noted  as  a  manufacturing 
centre,  but  as  a  city  of  homes.  Lying  in 
the  very  garden  of  Canada,  living  is  com- 
paratively cheap  as  the  fruit  and  vege- 


A  Section  of  the  Gore  at  Night 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  MacLean's  Magazine, 
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Hamilton  from  the  Mountain. 
One  of  the  Finest  Views  on  the  Continent 


table  districts  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
are  on  its  eastern  boundary. 

Its  splendid  water  supply,  healthy  clim- 
ate, beautiful  system  of  parks,  pleasant 
homes,  numerous  recreation  facilities, 
boating,  etc.,  all  tend  to  make  Hamilton 
an  ideal  residential  spot  for  high-class 
operatives  in  almost  any  line  of  manufac- 
ture. 

As  a  shipping  point,  for  manufactur- 
ers, its  location  geographically  could  not 
be  better. 

In  addition  to  an  excellent  harbor,  with 
six  lines  of  boats  making  it  a  port  of  call, 
are  six  steam  railways  and  four  suburban 
electric  roads. 

The  building  regulations  are  well  de- 
fined and  the  value  of  building  permits 


in  1910  was  $2,545,280,  an  increase  of 
over  $1,000,000  as  compared  with  1909. 

There  were  sixty-five  permits  for  new 
factories  and  factory  additions  in  1910. 

Altogether,  there  are  four  hundred  fac- 
tories in  this  city,  with  an  invested  capital 
of  over  $40,000,000,  paying  in  yearly 
wages  over  $13,000,000  and  putting  on 
the  market  manufactured  products  to  the 
value  of  $50,000,000.  The  above  facts 
and  figures  go  to  show  most  convincingly 
Hamilton's  importance  as  a  manufactur- 
ing centre  and  what  the  local  industrial 
activity  means  to  the  country  in  general. 

Practically  all  of  the  important  manu- 
facturing and  financial  cities  of  Canada: 
and  the  United  States,  including  the  fin- 
ancial and  political  capitals  of  both  coun- 


King  Stieet  East  at  Night 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention    MacLean's  Magazine. 
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tries,  come  within  the 
radius  of  a  night's  jour- 
ney from  Hamilton. 

This  city,  which  now 
has  a  population  of  over 
80,000,  is  fast  growing, 
with  a  healthy,  substan- 
tial increase  in  every  year 
and  before  1915  will  reach 
the  125,000  mark. 

No  Canadian  city  offers 
better  facilities  for  fac- 
tories than  Hamilton  with 
its  natural  gas,  cheap  elec- 
tric power  (two  com- 
panies), factory  sites, 
shipping  facilities,  wat^r 
and  rail,  labor  conditions, 
blast  furnaces  and  steel 
plants. 


James  Street  looking  North  from  the  Federal  Idfe  Building  to  the  City  HaU; 
Spectator  Building  midway.  Bank  of  Hamilton  just  below. 
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A  Corner  of  Gore  Park  Showing  the  Style  of  Electric  Street  Lighting. 


The  reason  why  your  factory  should  be 
located  in  Hamilton  is  because  forty-four 
American  firms  have  chosen  Hamilton  in 
preference  to  all  other  Canadian  cities  as 
the  place  in  which  to  build  their  plants. 

Because  there  is  more  United  States 
Capital  invested  in  Hamilton  in  industrial 
pursuits  than  in  any  other  Canadian  city. 

Because  every  United  States  concern 
that  has  come  to  Hamilton  has  prospered 
ond  increased  its  plant. 


Because  several  important  Canadian 
industries  have  preferred  to  remove  their 
plants  from  other  Canadian  cities  to 
Hamilton. 

For  full  information,  write  to 
J.  G.  HENDERSON, 

Commissioner  of  Industries, 

Hamilton,   Ontario,  Canada. 


When  writing  advertisers   kindly  mention  MacLean's  Magazine. 
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Why  Man  of  Today 
Is  Only  50  Per  Cent.  Efficient 


By 

Walter  Walgrove 


If  one  were  to  form  an  opinion  from 
the  number  of  helpful,  inspiring  and  in- 
forming articles  one  sees  in  the  public 
press  and  magazines,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  increase  our  efficiency,  he  must  be- 
lieve that  the  entire  American  Nation  is 
striving  for  such  an  end — 

And  this  is  so. 

The  American  Man  because  the  race  is 
swifter  every  day;  competition  is  keener 
and  the  stronger  the  man  the  greater  his 
capacity  to  win.  The  stronger  the  man 
the  stronger  his  will  and  brain,  and  the 
greater  his  ability  to  match  wits  and  win. 
The  greater  his  confidence  in  himself,  the 
greater  the  confidence  of  other  people  in 
him:  the  keener  his  wit  and  the  clearer 
his  brain. 

The  American  AVoman,  because  she 
must  be  competent  to  rear  and  manage 
the  family  and  home,  and  take  all  the 
thought  and  responsibility  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  man,  whose  present-day  biLsi- 
ness  burdens  are  all  that  he  can  carry. 

Now  what  are  we  doing  to  secure  that 
efficiency?  Much  mentally,  some  of  us 
much  physically,  but  what  is  the  trouble? 

We  are  not  really  efficient  more  than 
half  the  time.  Half  the  time  blue  and 
worried — all  the  time  nerv'ous — some  of 
the  time  really  incapacitated  by  illness. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this — a  practical 
reason,  one  that  has  been  known  to  physi- 
cians for  quite  a  period  and  will  be  known 
to  the  entire  world  ere  long. 

That  reason  is  that  the  human  system 
does  not,  and  will  not,  rid  itself  of  all  the 
waste  which  it  accumulates  under  our 
present  mode  of  living.     No  matter  how 


regular  we  are,  the  food  we  eat  and  the 
sedentary  lives  we  Uve  (even  though  we 
do  get  some  exercise)  make  it  impossible; 
just  as  impossible  as  it  is  for  the  grate  of 
a  stove  to  rid  itself  of  cUnkers. 

And  the  waste  does  to  us  exactly  what 
the  clinkers  do  to  the  stove;  make  the  fire 
burn  low  and  inefficiently  until  enough 
chnkers  have  accumulated  and  then  pre- 
vent its  burning  at  all. 

It  has  been  our  habit,  after  this  waste 
has  reduced  our  efficiency  about  75  per 
cent.,  to  drug  ourselves:  or  after  we  have 
become  100  per  cent,  inefficient  through 
illness,  to  still  further  attempt  to  rid  our- 
selves of  it  in  the  same  way — by  drugging. 

If  a  clock  is  not  cleaned  once  in  a  while 
it  clogs  up  and  stops;  the  same  way  with 
an  engine  because  of  the  residue  which  it, 
itself,  accumulates.  To  clean  the  clock, 
you  would  not  put  acid  on  the  parts, 
though  you  could  probably  find  one  that 
would  do  the  work,  nor  to  clean  the  en- 
gine would  you  force  a  cleaner  through 
it  that  would  injure  its  parts;  yet  that  is 
the  process  you  employ  when  you  drug 
the  system  to  rid  it  of  waste. 

You  would  clean  your  clock  and  engine 
with  a  harmless  cleanser  that  Nature  has 
provided,  and  you  can  do  exactly  the 
same  for  yourself  as  I  will  demonstrate 
before  I  conclude. 

The  reason  that  a  physician's  first  step 
in  illness  is  to  purge  the  system  is  that  no 
medicine  can  take  effect  nor  can  the  s\'s- 
tem  work  properly  while  the  colon  (large 
intestine)  is  clogged  up.  If  the  colon 
were  not  clogged  up  the  chances  are  10  to 
1  that  vou  would  not  have  been  ill  at  all. 
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It  may  take  some  time  for  the  clogging 
process  to  reach  the  stage  where  it  pro- 
duces real  illness,  but,  no  matter  how  long 
it  takes,  while  it  is  going  on  the  functions 
are  not  working  so  as  to  keep  us  up  to 
"concert  pitch."  Our  livers  are  sluggish, 
we  are  dull  and  heavy — slight  or  severe 
headaches  come  on — our  sleep  does  not 
rest  us — in  short,  we  are  about  50  per 
cent,  efficient. 

And  if  this  condition  progresses  to 
where  real  illness  develops,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  tell  what  form  that  illness  will  take, 
because — 

The  blood  is  constantly  circulating 
through  the  colon  and,  taking  up  by  ab- 
sorption the  poisons  in  the  waste  which  it 
contains,  it  distributes  them  throughout 
the  system  and  weakens  it  so  that  we  are 
subject  to  whatever  disease  is  most  pre- 
valent. 

The  nature  of  the  illness  depends  on 
our  own  little  weaknesses  and  what  we  are 
the  least  able  to  resist. 

These  facts  are  all  scientifically  correct 
in  every  particular,  and  it  has  often  sur- 
prised me  that  they  are  not  more  general- 
ly known  and  appreciated.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  consider  the  treatment  that  we 
have  received  in  illness  to  realize  fully 
how  it  developed  and  the  methods  used 
to  remove  it. 

So  you  see  that  not  only  is  accumulated 
waste  directly  and  constantly  pulling 
down  our  efficiency  by  making  our  blood 
poor  and  our  intellect  dull — our  spirits 
low  and  our  ambitions  weak,  but  it  is  re- 
sponsible through  its  weakening  and  in- 
fecting processes  for  a  list  of  illnesses  that 
if  catalogued  here  would  seem  almost  un- 
believable. 

It  is  the  direct  and  immediate  cause  of 
that  very  expensive  and  dangerous  com- 
plaint— appendicitis. 

If  we  can  successfully  eliminate  the 
waste,  all  our  functions  work  properly 
and  in  accord — there  are  no  poisons  be- 
ing taken  up  by  the  blood,  so  it  is  pure 
and  imparts  strength  to  every  part  of  the 
body  instead  of  weakness — there  is  noth- 
ing to  clog  up  the  system  and  make  us 
bilious,  dull  and  nervously  fearful. 

With  everything  working  in  perfect  ac- 
cord and  without  obstruction,  our  brains 
are  clear,  our  entire  physical  being  is  com- 
petent  to   respond   quickly   to   every  re- 


quirement,  and    we   are    100  per    cent. 

efficient. 

Now  this  waste  that  I  speak  of  cannot 
be  thoroughly  removed  by  drugs,  but 
even  if  it  could,  the  effect  of  these  drugs 
on  the  functions  is  very  unnatural,  and 
if  continued,  becomes  a  periodical  neces- 
sity. 

Note  the  opinions  on  drugging  of  two 
most  eminent  physicians: 

Prof.  Alonzo  Clark,  M.D.,  of  the  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
says:  ''All  of  our  curative  agents  are  pois- 
ons, and,  as  a  consequence,  every  dose 
diminishes  the  patient's  vitality." 

Prof.  Joseph  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  of  the 
same  school,  says:  "All  medicines  which 
enter  the  circulation,  poison  the  blood  in 
the  same  manner  as  do  the  poisons  that 
produce  disease." 

Now,  the  internal  organism  can  be 
kept  as  sweet  and  pure  and  clean  as  the 
external  and  by  the  same  natural,  sane 
method — bathing.  By  the  proper  sys- 
tem, warm  water  can  be  introduced  so 
that  the  colon  is  perfectly  cleansed  and 
kept  pure. 

There  is  no  violence  in  this  process — it 
seems  to  be  just  as  normal  and  natural  as 
washing  one's  hands. 

Physicians  are  taking  it  up  more  wide- 
ly and  generally  every  day,  and  it  seems 
as  though  everyone  should  be  informed 
thoroughly  on  a  practice  which,  though 
so  rational  and  simple,  is  revolutionary  in 
its  accomplishments. 

This  is  rather  a  delicate  subject  to 
write  of  exhaustively  in  the  public  press, 
but  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.,  has  prepared 
an  interesting  treatise  entitled,  "Why 
Man  of  To-day  is  Only  50  per  cent.  Effi- 
cient," which  he  will  send  without  cost 
to  anyone  addressing  him  at  134  West 
65th  Street,  New  York,  and  mentioning 
that  they  have  read  this  article  in  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine. 

Personally,  I  am  enthusiastic  on  Inter- 
nal Bathing  because  I  have  seen  what  it 
has  done  in  illness  as  well  as  in  health, 
and  I  believe  that  every  person  who 
wishes  to  keep  in  as  near  a  perfect  condi- 
tion as  is  humanly  possible  should  at 
least  be  informed  on  this  subject;  he  will 
also  probably  learn  something  about  him- 
self which  he  has  never  known  through 
reading  the  little  book  to  which  I  refer. 
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Editorial  Bulletin 


This  magazine  has  received  recently  a  number  of  letters  from 
officials  of  the  Churches  in  Canada,  and  a  formal  resolution  from 
a  Metliodist  District  meeting,  in  regard  to  an  article  which  the 
SeDtember  issue  contained.  The  points  raised  are  grave  ones  and 
ones  in  which  the  reading  public  of  Canada  cannot  fail  to  be 
interested.  In  fairness  to  our  critics  and  to  ourselves  we  are  set- 
ting forth  the  facts  more  fully  on  special  pages  in  this  number. 
We  are  there  publishing  our  reply  and  an  announcement  in  con- 
nection with  that  reply.  We  thank  our  critics  for  setting  us 
right  when  we  have  been  in  the  wrong.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  ask  tliem  to  do  us  justice  by  reading  our  reply  and  an- 
nouncement. We  have  not  sufficient  space  in  this  part  of  the 
magazine  to  make  room  for  it  here. 

****** 

m  ''The  Black  Canadian"  is  the  title  of  the  leading  article  in  the 

November  issue  of  the  magazine.  The  Canadian  people  have 
many  tiuies  been  troubled  with  problem  of  .selecting  the  people 
who  are  to  be  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  future  Canadians  and 
v.ith  whom  pre.-^ent  day  Canadians  must  live  side  by  side.  We 
have  decided  that  we  do  not  approve  of  the  yellow  man.  We  are 
not  in  a  mood  to  accept  more  "objectionables"  from  the  South  of 
Europe.  And  recently  we  have  been  slightly  alarmed  by  reports 
that  the  negroes  of  tiie  United  States  were  immigrating  to  the 
Canadian  \\  est. 


w 


The  article  in  the  next  issue  of  MacLeans  Magazine  will  be 
a  study  of  this  problem  "The  Black  Canadian.''  It  will  not  be 
an  alarmist  article  but  will  inform  Canadians  as  to  just  what 
record  the  negro  ha,s  already  made  in  Canada.  It  will  tell  the 
!:tory  of  the  Essex  negroes,  will  show  what  sort  of  citizens  they 
made,  and  what  the  ''Black  Canadian"'  is  doing  to-day.  Cana- 
dians everywhere  are  bound  to  face  this  problem.  MacLean's 
Magazine  has  no  desire  to  alarm  anyone.  It  will  try  to  present 
the  facts  about  the  Canadian  Negro  and  leave  it  for  the  readers 
of  the  magazine  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

There  will  be  in  the  next  issue  some  unusually  good  stories. 
Good  Canadian  fiction  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain,  but  MacLean's 
Magazine  is  looking  for  it,  and  in  fact  looking  for  everj-thing 
that  can  be  made  of  interest  to  the  citizen  of  this  country  who 
wishe-  to  be  well  informed  upon  the  affairs  of  his  own  nation. 
There  will  be  at  least  six  excellent  articles,  including  a  character 
sketch  of  Reverend  Dr.  Carman,  "The  Pope  of  the  Methodist 
Church,"  and  a  number  of  other  subjects  well  illustrated  with 
^he  best  photographs  we  can  obtain. 

THE  EDITORS. 
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The  History  of  the  Forgets 


By 

James  Grant 


OVER  forty  years  ago  a  rosj'-cheeked, 
chubby  and  very  geiitlenianly 
French-Canadian  lad,  dressed  in 
Lower  Canada  homespun,  climbed  one 
morning  onto  a  stool,  at  a  desk  in  the 
Ijook-keeping  department  of  a  wholesale 
dry  goods  house  in  Montreal,  and  began 
the  career  of  Louis  Joseph  Forget. 

He  was  a  good  book-keeper.  He  was 
quick  and  by  his  quickness  secured  leisure 
for  his  own  pursuits.  His  pastime  was 
Arithmetic.  He  loved  the  multiplication 
table.  He  adored  the  processes  of  addi- 
tion and  subtraction.  He  kept  little  scraps 
of  blank  paper  and  a  pencil  always  at 
hand,  wherewith,  when  his  duties  were 
over,  he  figured.  He  peopled  his  young 
life  with  figures.  He  dreamed  of  figures 
and  learned  a  thousand  things  about  the 
iiuiltiplication  table  which  no  one  else 
would  have  seen  at  his  age. 

The  senior  partner  of  the  dry  goods 
house  had  not  much  liking  for  boys  but 
he  could  not  help  wat<?hing  this  latest  ad- 
dition to  his  book-keeping  staff — figuring. 
He,  himself,  had  a  habit  of  making  addi- 
tions, subtractions  and  multiplications  on 
the  narrow  margins  of  mysterious  papers 
labelled  "Annual  Report."  When  the 
junior  clerk  could  get  his  hands  on  one  of 


these  discarded  annual  reports  he,  in  turn, 
turned  his  analyzing  pencil  to  work  upon 
it,  poring  over  the  things  which  this  annu- 
al report  meant,  until  one  day  the  senior 
partner  caught  him  and  demanded,  in  a 
rough  tone,  what  he  was  doing. 

The  junior  was  so  frightened  that  it  took 
him  a  long  time  to  explain  the  case;  but 
the  story  came  out,  word  by  word,  and  the 
senior  partner,  being  after  all  a  kindly 
man  at  heart,  was  interested. 

"You  see,''  said  the  little  French-Cana- 
dian, "I  have — I  have  saved — a — a  little, 
m'sieu',  and  my  family  out  in  the  Prov- 
ince— they  have  saved  some  money  m'- 
sieu',  so  that  I  was  looking  to  see  if  there 
might  be  something " 

"That  would  pay  good  interest  and  be 
a  good  investment  for  the  future,"  con- 
cluded the  employer,  tersely.  "Hmph  I  T 
see,"  and  then,  abruptly,  "What's  your 
name?" 

"Louis  Joseph  Forget,  m'sieu'." 

The  senior  partner  took  an  interest  in 
Forget  and  gave  him  advice  on  invest- 
ment's. The  boy  was  apt — remarkably  so. 
One  day  the  chief  said: 

"Louis,  this  is  no  place  for  you.  You 
should  be  a  stock-broker." 
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"Oui,  m'sieu',"  said  Louis  Joseph,  "you 
must  be  right,"  and  ten  days  later,  or 
thereabouts,  the  dry  goods  house  knew  the 
junior  book-keeper  no  more.  Forget  was 
in  a  stock-broker's  office,  on  another  high 
stool. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  Forget's 
real  career.  He  studied  stocks  more  close- 
ly. Having  mastered  the  art  of  figures  he 
studied  men ;  he  read  in  the  book  which  is 
older  than  any  sacred  script,  the  book  of 
Human  Nature  as  written  on  the  tablets 
of  faces.  He  was  a  devout  churchman. 
He  made  many  friends.  When  he  was 
barely  twenty  he  opened  an  office  of  his 
own.  The  friends  he  had  made  came  to 
the  new  office  and  brought  their  money, 
their  friends  and  their  friends'  money. 
Louis  Joseph  Forget,  wise  in  arithmetic, 
wise  in  the  history  of  stocks  and  securities, 
wise  in  human  nature,  became  successful. 

Thus  began  the  first  of  the  Forgets,  the 

founders  of  "Forget  et  Cie."    A  little  while 

ago  the  ex-junior  book-keeper  of  the  dry 

p-oods  house,  died,  and  was  lamented  as 

one  of  the  greater  men  of  Canada. 
♦       *       * 

There  remains  now,  Mr.  Rodolphe  For- 
get, nephew  of  Louis  Joseph.     He  now  is 


the  leader  of  French-Canadian  Financial 
interests.  In  the  last  few  years  he  has  beea 
becoming  a  more  and  more  important  fig- 
ure and  especially  in  the  last  few  week.s 
with  the  organization  of  a  ten-million  dol- 
lar Paris-Montreal  bank. 

Now  Rodolphe  Forget  is  even  less  of  a 
fool  than  his  Uncle  the  Senator — which  is 
a  negative  w^ay  of  saying  how  great  a  man 
he  is.  But  the  real  proof  of  Rodolphe 
Forget  lies  in  the  history  of  his  recent  en- 
counters with  Sir  William  MacKenzie.  At 
least,  this  is  the  way  the  story  goes. 

The  Toronto  Street  Railway  Company 
has  for  years  been,  as  it  were,  saturated 
with  Montreal  money.  For  years,  Mr. 
Forget  has  been  advising  his  French- 
Canadian  clients  in  Montreal  to  make  the 
people  of  Toronto  contribute  to  their 
wealth  by  using  the  Toronto  Street  Rail- 
way in  getting  to  and  from  the  office,  and 
home  for  lunch. 

For  years,  however,  Mr.  Forget  has  been 
trying  to  make  the  Toronto  Street  Railway 
increase  its  dividends.  The  stock  of  that 
estimable  corporation  has  been  hanging 
around  one  hundred  and  ten  for  so  long 
that  it  worried  Mr.  Forget,  and  whereas 
the  Roman  Catholic  investors  of  Montreal 
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are  said  to  eat  out  of  his  hand,  he  has 
nevertheless  a  certain  duty  to  them  in  see- 
ing that  Toronto  Street  Railway  paid  a 
bettei"  dividend.  Just  the  other  day  the 
announcement  was  made  that  the  Toronto 
Railway  Company  would  ''cut  a  melon" 
for  it5  shareholders,  but  there  are  few  peo- 
ple who  were  aware  that  the  announce- 
ment was  also  the  announcement  that  Ro- 
dolphe  Forget  had,  as  it  were,  *"put  one 
over'"  on  Sir  William  Mackenzie,  the  wily. 
Rumor  ha?  it,  that  when  the  next  to  the 
last  directors"  meeting  was  called  to  pass 
the  dividend  for  the  Toronto  Railway 
Company.  Mr.  Forget  came  up  from  Mont- 
real, prepared  to  demand  that  the  divi- 
dends be  increased.  The  meeting  was  due 
a  little  before  noon.  Sir  William  Mac- 
kenzie knew  of  Mr.  Forget"s  presence  in 
town  and  of  his  intentions  toward  that 
directors'  meeting,  and  he  therefore  took 
the  precaution — so  it  is  said — of  running 
over  to  the  Street  Railway  offices  and  di- 
recting the  secretary  to  issue  the  regular 
dividend  notices,  and  postponing  the 
directors*  meeting.  This  done,  Sir  Wil- 
liam hopped  on  his  special  car  and  trotted 


merrily  away  to  Winnipeg,  leaving  Mr. 
Rodolphe  Forget  stewing. 

But  Forget's  day  came. 

Mackenzie  wanted  to  increase  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Toronto  Power  Company  the 
other  day  hj  two  million  dollars.  He 
wished  also  to  issue  eight  million  dollars 
in  bonds,  wherewith  to  buy  the  Toronto 
Electric  Light  Company.  These  bonds 
were  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Toronto  Rail- 
way Company,  just  as  the  new  stock  of 
the  Toronto  Power  Company  was  to  be 
bought  by  the  Street  Railway  Company. 
Sir  William  had  it  all  planned.  It  was  as 
simple  as  the  proverbial  manner  of  vacat- 
ing a  log — as  simple  as  out-witting  Mr. 
Rodolphe  Forget. 

But  Forget,  having  been  once  fooled 
was  five  times  wise.  He  came  rolling 
down  King  Street  from  the  King  Edward 
Hotel  with  a  fist  full  of  proxies  from  his 
clients  in  Montreal.  He  sought  out  Sir 
William  Mackenzie  before  the  directors' 
meeting  was  due  and  he  said  to  him  some- 
thing like  this:  "Now  Sir  William,  you 
want  those  bonds  guaranteed  and  the  ex- 
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LIEUT.-COL.   THE   HON.   RODOLPHE  FORGET, p  M.P. 


•THE  FORGETS." 
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tia  Stock   bought  by  the  Toronto  Street 
Railway?'* 

Sir  William  said  yes. 

•'Well."  replied  Forget,  "These  things 
-hall  happen  provided — that  you  arrange 
tor  a  dividend  ot  eight  per  cent,  on  the 
-lock  of  the  Toronto  Railway  Company 
tiid — ah — dispense  a  bonus." 

There  was  no  answer,  but  Mackenzie  did 
it. 

Born  on  10th  December,  1861,  in  the 
French-Canadian  town  of  Terrebonne, 
near  Montreal,  he  has  not  yet  celebrated 
his  half  century  birthday.  He  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  David  Forget  and  Angele  Limoges, 
Ijoth  of  old  French  families.  The  Forgets, 
of  this  family,  came  from  Normandy.  The 
kite  Senator's  father  and  his  family  lived 
near  David,  the  father  of  Rodolphe.  They 
were  known  all  over  Charlvoix  County  for 
their  thinking  habits,  their  sound  religi- 
ous spirit,  their  good  citizenship  and  thrift. 
Rodolphe's  wit*  were  .sharpened  by  mix- 
ing with  clever  people.  His  schoolmates 
at  Masson  College  of  Terrebonne,  were  all 
members  of  representative  families,  like 
the  Tourvilles,  the  Macdonalds  and  Tail- 
Ions,  many  of  whom  have  risen  to  dis- 
tinction. Rodolphe  was  always  a  .strip- 
ling. He  was  tall  for  his  age  and  preco- 
cious. He  was  keen  as  a  briar  and  especi- 
ally quick  in  his  decisions,  although  he 
was  not  impulsive. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Rodolphe 
Forget  was  known  in  ^Montreal  as  a  junior 
member  of  a  stock-brokerage  house — ''L. 
J.  Forget  &  Co.,''  '"Courtiers" — as  they  art; 
called  in  French,  who  handled  the  entire 
financial  dealings  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Quebec.  This  alone  would 
have  occupied  a  large  firm.  However,  the 
new  Montreal  Street  Railway  and  the 
Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power  were 
■children  of  the  brains  of  the  Forgets.  They 
believed  in  the  future  and  concentrated 
their  energies  and  their  money  on  devel- 
oping these  companies.  They  had  be- 
come among  the  strongest  in  the  country. 
The  Forget  interest*  bought,  at  a  critical 
time,  mo.st  of  the  stock  of  the  Richelieu 
&  Ontario  Xa%-igation  Co.  Rodolphe  was 
very  active  on  the  Montreal  Stock  Ex- 
•change.  Whenever  there  was  a  sharp  ad- 
vance in  certain  power  or  railway  stocks,  or 
when  there  was  any  big  deal  being  carried 
out  anywhere  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 


Montreaiers  naturally  looked  to  find  young 
Forget's  hand  in  it.  He  was  called  ''a 
wonder"  for  several  reasons.  One  was  that 
he  could  always  put  a  stock  up  when  all 
others  thought  it  was  already  too  high. 
It  is  said  that  Rodolphe  Forget  ''gets  the 
crowd  short"  and  then  puts  on  "the 
.squeeze"  and  makes  them  put  the  price 
up  on  themselves.  Some  people  are  afraid 
of  him. 

A  few  years  ago  he  separated  from  his 
uncle  ana  opened  brokerage  offices  at  the 
corner  of  St.  Francois  Xavier  and  Notre 
Dame  Streets,  near  the  Stock  Exchange  on 
the  Wall  Street  of  Canada.  He  was  many 
times  President  of  the  Exchange  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  building  of  the  new 
E.xchange  building. 

There  was  another  adventure  of  his  in 
the  town  of  Quebec.  There  had  existed 
there  for  years  and  yeai's  a  rather  pitiful 
group  of  corporations  which  limped  along 
in  a  hand-to-mouth  sort  of  fashion  and 
which  were  a  continual  source  of  anxiety 
to  the  shareholders.  There  was  the  city 
railway  service,  a  suburban  service  and  a 
gas  company,  and  three  others.  They  were 
equally  far  gone  in  decay. 

When  Forget  became  interested,  the 
people  who  held  the  stock  tried  to  keep 
straight  faces  so  as  not  to  show  how  anxious 
they  were  to  he  rid  of  their  stock-hold- 
ings. When  these  gentlemen  found  them- 
selves bought  out  they  could  scarcely  re- 
press a  shout,  and  all  through  the  City  of 
Quebec  there  was  great  rejoicing.  Mean- 
while the  financial  people  of  Canada  laugh- 
ed to  hear  how  Rodolphe  Forget  was  sell- 
ing stock  in  his  merger  in  France.  What 
a  wise  fox  was  he,  said  they,  to  go  to 
France!     Poor  French  investors! 

Forget  foresaw  the  completion  of  the 
Quebec  bridge,  during  the  construction 
of  which  employment  must  be  given  to 
thousands  of  men.  which  would  neces- 
sarily mean  increased  traffic  on  the  trams 
included  in  the  merger.  He  saw  that  the 
dry  docks  to  be  constructed  there  would 
be  a  large  and  permanent  industry.  Fur- 
ther, he  knew  of  a  group  of  capitalists 
who  were  going  to  build  new,  enormous 
pulp  and  paper  mills  very  near  the  ancient 
capital,  and  that  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment had  planned  extensive  general  de- 
velopment schemes  for  the  whole  north- 
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ern  section  of  the  province,  which  would 
mean  much  for  Quebec. 

He  was  one  of  the  largest  holders  of 
i=:tock  in  the  Quebec  Railway  &  Light  Co., 
that  is,  the  old  company.  He  merged 
live  companies  into  one.  When  it  was 
learned  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
.-ell  the  stock  at  fifty,  there  was  laughter 
among  the  brokers.  But  he  did  it.  Que- 
bec stock  went  on  climbing.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  had  intended  offering 
to  the  public  $4,200,000,  but  it  was  taken 
up  by  the  underwriters  and  he  had  to 
announce  that  all  the  securities  had  been 
disposed  of  by  private  sale. 

He  sailed  to  Paris  one  day  last  October. 
AVise  ones  said  he  had  gone  to  make  a 
market  for  Quebec.  Suddenly  the  Que- 
bec stock  began  to  rise  in  Montreal.  His 
influence  seemed  to  have  reached  across 
the  ocean,  for  during  his  absence  the  stock 
rose  ten  points  and  even  touched  sixty- 
two. 

He  had  a  set-back  last  fall  when  he 
tried  to  get  control  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  of  New  Glasgow,  N.S. 
While  he  was  using  his  heaviest  financial 
forces  to  capture  "Scotia,"  Harris,  the 
president  of  that  company,  measured 
swords  with  him,  and  perhaps  through 
over-confidence,  for  it  was  certainly  no 
lack  of  ability,  Forget  failed.  On  the 
w^hole,  however,  he  has  been  extraordinar- 
ily successful.  Latterly  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  organizing  of  companies — 


mainly  public  utility  concerns — some- 
times reorganizing  them  or  binding  them 
into  a  merger.  His  most  notable  con- 
structive venture  recently  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Canada  Cement  Co.,  in  which 
he  w^as  one  of  the  prime  movers.  He  wa^ 
a  prominent  factor  in  the  recent  Domin- 
ion Iron  &  Steel  and  Dominion  Coal  Co. 
battle. 

In  1904  he  was  elected  to  the  Federal 
House  for  his  native  county.  He  has  re- 
presented the  county  ever  since. 

He  is  better  as  a  financier  than  as  a 
politician.  He  exerts  considerable  influ- 
ence in  the  party  on  account  of  his  finan- 
cial potentialities,  but  his  standing  is  said 
to  have  been  somewhat  impaired  by  the 
rumor  that  he  is  allied  with  the  few  rather 
weak  ''insurgents"  against  Mr.  Borden. 
This  may  have  been  misinformation  on 
the  part  of  persons  in  Ottawa. 

He  is  very  active  in  charitable  matters. 
He  takes  an  active  interest  in  civic  affairs, 
university  problems  and  military  work. 
He  is  honorary  colonel  of  the  65th  Vol- 
tigeurs,  of  Montreal. 

He  was  married  twice,  first  in  1885  to 
the  late  Miss  Tourville,  and  in  1894  to 
Miss  Blanch  MacDonald.  His  family 
consists  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  love  of  home  is  one  of  his  best  French- 
Canadian  characteristics,  and  when  asked 
what  he  most  desires  he  invariably  re- 
plies, "More  time  to  spend  with  my  wifo 
and  family." 


TIMELY  THIS  TIME 

I've  striven  hard  for  timeliness. 
But  just  as  sure  as  fate 
Some  other  fellow  writes  the  stuff 
And  mine's  a  trifle  late. 

I  think  I'll  beat  him  out  this  time, 
I  fancy  he'll  be  vexed 
When  he  reads  these  timely  verses  on 
The  summer  after  next. 


-James  P.  Haverson. 


The  Four  Lauriers 

Being  an  impressionistic,  but  not  unfriendly, 
view  of  Canada's  great  men 

By  H.  Franklin  Gadsby 


THE  Autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table 
calculates  that  there  are  three  John 
Smiths — the  real  John,  known  only 
to  his  Maker,  John  as  he  thinks  he  is  him- 
self, and  John  as  he  appears  to  the  world 
at  large.  The  Autocrat  was  under  rather 
than  over  the  estimate,  for  the  last  John, 
the  one  that  other  people  see,  is  capable 
of  infinite  subdivision.  For  example,  there 
are  four  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauriers  that  I  have 
met  and  obsen^ed,  and  goodness  knows 
how  many  others  that  I  only  dimly  sus- 
pect. 

The  first  Laurier  that  holds  the  eye  is 
the  Laurier  in  a  hostile  Ontario.  Many 
of  us  have  seen  him  in  Toronto,  that  two- 
faced  city  which  tears  the  roof  off  Massey 
Hall  cheering  for  him  and  then  stabs  him 
under  the  fifth  rib  when  polling  day 
comes.  What  sort  of  a  figure  does  he  cut 
in  a  province,  which,  if  it  doesn't  absolute- 
ly hate  him,  is  cold  to  him,  because  being 
Ontario,  it  is  convinced  that  no  good  thing 
can  come  out  of  Quebec?  This  is  the  way 
he  does  it.     Listen: 

Imagine  a  bright,  sunny  afternoon  at 
Queen  Victoria  Park,  Niagara  Falls.  The 
campaign  of  1911,  or  is  it  1912,  is  on.  Or 
perhaps  I've  mixed  it  up  with  the  cam- 
paign of  1908.  Never  mind!  Sir  Wilfrid 
is  situated  as  he  might  be  almost  any- 
where else  in  Ontario.  He  is  in  a  Liberal 
riding,  but  he  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
his  enemies,  Welland  County  supports 
the  Government,  but  Lincoln,  Wentworth 
and  Haldimand,  which  touch  it  on  the 
west  and  south,  send  Conservative  mem- 
bers to  Parliament.  This  proportion  fair- 
ly represents  how  the  Premier  of  Canada 
stands  in  the  good  graces  of  the  largest 


and  most  populous  province  in  the  Domin- 
ion. Anywhere  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  goes 
in  Ontario  he  is  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den. 
Or,  since  Ontario  is  so  largely  Scotch  and 
Presbyterian,  it  may  be  better  to  change 
the  metaphor  and  say  that  everywhere  he 
beards  the  Douglas  in  his  hall. 

But  Sir  Wilfrid  is  not  dismayed.  He 
knows  his  Ontario  better  than  his  Ontario 
knows  him.  The  address  has  been  read, 
the  bouquet  has  been  presented  by  a  Uttle 
girl  mostlv  white  stockings,  and  the  band 
has  played  ''Hail  to  the  Chief."  The  Pre- 
mier steps  forward,  bowing  and  smiling 
with  French  politeness.  The  very  way  he 
is  dressed  is  a  sign  that  he  has  read  his 
book  and  learned  all  his  lessons.  There 
is,  if  you  must  know,  a  sort  of  likeness  be- 
tween Sir  John  Macdonald  and  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier.  The  old  Tory  chief  was 
clean-shaven,  had  a  big  nose,  a  long  upper 
lip  and  a  dome-shaped  head,  bald  in  front, 
and  hair  thick  and  clustering  behind. 
That  is  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  picture,  too, 
but  the  points  of  difference  are  quite  as 
noticeable.  In  detail  the  likeness  falls 
apart  and  disappears,  but  in  the  large  it  is 
strong  enough  for  an  astute  politician  to 
make  use  of  and  score  a  point.  The  main 
thing  is  that  it  exists,  and  that  Sir  Wil- 
frid is  not  above  adding  to  it  the  red  neck  ■ 
tie  and  white  vest  which  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald so  often  favored. 

In  his  day  they  used  to  say  that  Sir 
John  Macdonald  was  like  Disraeli  and,  as 
Disraeli  was  a  great  man  and  colorful  in 
his  clothes.  Sir  John  copied  him.  Now 
Sir  John  is  copied  in  his  turn  by  Sir  Wil- 
frid, who  seeks  whatever  success  there  may 
be  in  a  judicious  selection    of   waistcoats 
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and  cravats.  Some  people  step  into  dead 
men's  shoes;  others  utilize  their  vests  and 
neckties.  It  is  an  interesting  reflection 
that  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  is  remotely  responsible  for  all  the 
red  neckties  in  Canadian  politics.  And 
that  the  red  necktie  is  a  working  force 
among  Ontario  Conservatives  to-day  let 
no  one  deny  who  remembers  the  cam- 
paign Sir  Charles  Tupper  made  in  1896. 
It  was  then  he  dug  up  Hugh  John  Mac- 
donald,  the  surviving  image,  though 
somewhat  weaker  in  the  drawing,  of  his 
illustrious  father.  Hugh  John  did  not 
have  his  father's  brains,  but  he  did  have 
his  father's  easy  manners  and  his  father's 
nose  and  he  wore  red  neckties  like  his 
father's,  which  is  as  near  as  a  wise  son 
can  come  to  knowing  his  own  father,  and 
good  enough  for  campaign  purposes  any- 
way. Hugh  John  made  a  great  hit  every- 
where in  Ontario.  He  always  spoke  with 
a  bust  of  his  father  on  the  table  beside 
him.  He  wore  a  red  necktie;  so  did  the 
bust.  Sometimes  he  would  blow  his  nose 
to  call  attention  to  the  patent  facts;  the 
bust  quivered  sympathetically.  At  even- 
ing meetings  the  committee  usually  had  it 
arranged  to  throw  red  light  on  Hugh 
John,  the  bust,  and  the  red  neckties.  The 
effect  wag  extremely  moving.  It  went 
down  to  history  as  the  Nose  and  Necktie 
Campaign. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  never  forgotten 
what  a  red  necktie  can  do  in  Ontario. 
There  are  doubtless  weak-kneed  Conser- 
vatives in  that  crowd  at  Niagara  Falls, 
sentimental  old  fellows,  who  find  the  road 
to  yesterday  through  Sir  Wilfrid's  Laur- 
ier's  white  vest  and  are  twenty-one  again 
and  cracking  heads  for  Sir  John  on  elec- 
tion day.  And  the  red  necktie  lights 
them  on  their  way  back.  And  Sir  Wil- 
frid, with  that  art  which  conceals  art,  says 
nothing  on  that  particular  point,  but  just 
lets  the  necktie  do  the  speaking  for  him. 
It  is  art,  of  course,  but  it  is  a  touch  of 
nature  too.  It  will  be  seen  that  Sir  Wil- 
frid does  not  overlook  any  bets.  He  is, 
perhaps,  more  practical  than  his  friends 
give  him  credit  for. 

And  while  Sir  Wilfrid's  red  necktie  is 
making  its  quiet  appeal  to  wavering  Tory 
hearts,  what  is  his  voice  doing?  Oh  the 
necromancer  1  He  is  invoking  for  the 
Grits  the  shades  of  their  great  Ontario 
dead.     He  is  reminding  them  that  Alex- 


ander Mackenzie,  the  honestest  man  that 
ever  breathed,  was  in  his  time  reviled  also. 
He  is  proclaiming  himself  a  Baldwin 
Liberal.  What  won't  Saul  do  when  he 
needs  influential  names  to  conjure  with? 
''And  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  'Why  hast 
though  disquieted  be  to  bring  me  up?' 
And  Saul  answered,  'I  am  sore  distressed; 
for  the  Philistines  make  war  against  me." 
Outside  Baldwin  and  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie and  the  red  necktie.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  doesn't  employ  much  sentiment 
in  addressing  Ontario.  He  is  too  wise  to 
scatter  ^ears,  or  raise  lumps  in  the  throats 
of  a  hard-headed  people.  With  Niagara 
Falls  as  his  drop-scene  he  might  say 
many  things,  which  he  shows  his  good 
sense  by  not  doing.  He  might  burn  up 
a  lot  of  rhetoric  telling  how  his  distant 
forbears  discovered  the  Falls  and  held  the 
fort  then,  just  as  he  is  trying  to  do,  and 
he  might  blind  the  people  and  draw  cat- 
aracts over  their  eyes  that  way.  But  he 
doesn't.  He  might  compare  himself  with 
the  Falls  and  show  how  each  stands  about 
as  good  a  chance  of  ever  occurring  again, 
because  there  will  never  be  another 
French-Canadian  premier  in  Canada. 
That  trick  can  be  pulled  off  only  once. 
It's  not  many  years  now  when  the  scep- 
tre will  depart  from  Quebec  and  the  West 
will  be  making  premiers.  He  might  do 
that.  But  he  doesn't.  Seeing  it  is  an 
open  air  meeting,  he  might  ventilate  the 
questions  of  the  day.  But  he  doesn't.  He 
leaves  the  tabulated  statements  and  tedi- 
ous explanations  to  Rodolph  Lemieux  and 
George  Graham.  He  does  what  Macaulay 
accused  Horace  Walpole  of  doing — he 
chooses  only  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
his  subject.  Which  is  hard  on  Rodolph 
Lemieux,  who  is  a  word  painter  himself 
and  can  strew  flowers. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  might  argue.  But 
he  doesn't.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  Premier 
doesn't  care  for  argument,  in  which  re- 
spect he  also  resembles  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  who  was  an  adept  at  speaking  be- 
side the  question.  In  Quebec  Sir  Wilfrid 
uses  soaring  thoughts  and  poetic  fancies. 
In  Ontario  he  uses  something  else,  but  it 
is  not  argument.  If  a  speech  addressed 
to  pure  reason  is  what  voters  want  they 
will  get  it  far  better  from  R.  L.  Borden 
than  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  In  short, 
Mr.  Borden's  speeches  are  as  far  ahead  of 
Sir  Wilfrid's   in  fact   and  solid  substance 
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as  Edward  Blake's  used  to  be  ahead  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald's.  And  the  analogy 
goes  even  further.  Mr.  Borden's  speeches 
are  received  just  as  coldly  as  Mr.  Blake's 
used  to  be,  and  one  word  from  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  will  do  as  much  to  make  a  <;rowd 
forget  what  Leader  Borden  has  been  say- 
ing as  one  jest  from  Sir  John  would  do  to 
upset  Mr.  Blake's  most  eloquent  periods. 
Some  people  call  it  magnetism.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  better  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  a  gift  of  putting  oneself  in  the 
other  man's  place  and  telUng  him  what 
he  thinks  himself.  Mr.  Borden,  as  Mr. 
Blake  did,  talks  above  people's  heads;  Sir 
John  Macdonald  never  did;  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  never  does.  The  crowd  does  not 
warm  to  Robert  Borden  any  more  than  it 
did  to  Edward  Blake,  but  it  takes  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  to  its  heart  much  as  it 
did  Sir  John  Macdonald. 

But  I  am  getting  away  from  my  sub- 
ject. It  is  still  afternoon  in  Queen  Vic- 
toria Park,  Niagara  Falls,  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
is  still  speaking.  He  has  caught  his  sec- 
ond wind  and  is  putting  reciprocity  for- 
ward. Reciprocity,  carried  or  not,  is  his 
trump  card.  Carried,  it  is  a  putative 
blessing;  not  carried,  it  is  at  least  a  good 
intention,  which  leaves  a  "benediction 
spread"  like  the  sunset.  Carried  or  not, 
it  is  a  good  election  play,  for  the  question 
is  big  enough  to  blot  out  the  sins  of  a 
time-worn  government  and  to  eclipse 
Henri  Bourassa  and  the  Nationalists. 
Naturally  Sir  Wilfrid  is  making  the  most 
of  it.  He  makes  the  most  of  it  by  ham- 
mering away  at  the  salient  points,  strip- 
ped mostly  of  figures,  for  what  he  wants 
the  audience  to  get  is  the  idea,  not  the 
confusing  details.  He  is  giving  the  peo- 
ple just  as  much  common  sense  as  they 
can  carry  away  without  feeling  tired.  For 
a  sample  of  how  he  does  it,  look  at  al- 
most any  speech  of  his  on  the  subject  in 
Hansard,  for  the  unemotional  House  is 
very  much  like  unemotional  Ontario 
when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  business. 

But  the  Premier  has  come  to  the  last 
lap  of  his  speech.  There  are  charges  and 
accusations  made  by  the  Opposition. 
Again  the  shade  of  John  A.  prompts  him. 
He  laughs  a  thing  out  of  court  when  there 
is  no  other  answer.  He  meets  it  as  Sir 
John  would — with  a  light  word.  He  tells 
an  old  joke  or  an  old  story.  The  average 
Ontario  voter  doesn't  care  for  new  jokes 


and  new  stories.  It  stretches  his  mind  to 
grasp  the  strange  face  of  them,  but  when 
he  sees  the  old  ones  coming  he  begins  to 
smile,  as  it  were,  at  friends  tried  and  true. 

The  Conservatives  have  said  "Turn  the 
rascals  out;  put  us  in."  Sir  Wilfrid  comes 
back  at  them  with  Charles  II's  quip  to  his 
brother  James,  when  that  unpopular 
prince  informed  him  of  a  plot  to  assassin- 
ate him,  "They  will  never  kill  me  to  make 
you  king."  The  Conservatives  have  said 
"Scandals."  Sir  Wilfrid  counters,  "There 
never  was  a  man  half  so  virtuous  as  Mr. 
Borden  talks."  The  jest  is  a  variant  of 
Fox's  gibe  that  "Nobody  could  ever  be 
quite  as  wise  as  Lord  Thurlow  looked." 
The  Conservatives  have  said  "Extrava- 
gance." Sir  Wilfrid  parries  out  of  Dick- 
ens, making  use  of  Micawber  to  prove  that 
thrift  consists  in  living  just  within  one's 
means.  Here  is  Micawber's  philosophy, 
as  applied  to  the  spendings  of  the  Dom- 
inion of  Canada.  "Annual  income,  £20; 
expenditure,  £20;  result,  happiness.  In- 
come, £20;  expenditure,  £20.6.0;  result, 
misery.  This  is  fooling  and  it  goes.  Yes, 
Sir  Wilfrid  talks  good,  racy,  idiomatic 
English  to  Ontario,  but  his  attitude  is 
French.  It  is  to  banter.  In  a  hostile  On- 
tario he  shrugs  his  slioulders. 

The  second  Laurier  that  claims  atten- 
tion is  the  Laurier  in  Quebec.  He  has 
all  ^he  other  heroes  of  that  hero-worship- 
ping province — Lafontaine,  Cartier,  Mer- 
cier,  Chapleau — beaten  a  mile.  Leaving 
the  navy  and  individual  politics  out  of  the 
question,  he  unites  all  the  qualities  the 
French  demand  of  their  public  men — 
grace,  distinction,  eloquence  and  stage 
presence.  He  is  a  man  to  turn  and  look 
at  on  any  promenade  in  any  company  in 
the  world.  He  might  be  taken  for  a 
great  poet,  a  great  actor,  a  great  states- 
man. And  any  guess  would  be  a  good 
one,  for  he  needs  to  be  all  three  in  his 
business.  At  all  events,  it  is  Quebec's 
boast  that  you  couldn't  mistake  him  for 
a  little  man  anywhere.  He  is  greater  than 
the  clergy;  greater  than  that  mauvais 
sujet,  Henri  Bourassa;  greater  even  than 
Quebec,  for  he  thinks  in  half  continents 
and  Quebec  thinks  only  for  herself. 

His  name  is  music  in  the  Quebec  be- 
liever's ear,  for  after  all  is  said  and  done 
it  is  a  French  name  and  honor  to  Laurier 
is  honor  to  the  race.  Envious  people  say 
that  what  Laurier  gets  in  Quebec  is  divine 
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homage  such  as  the  ancient  Romans  paid 
their  emperors,  and  that  what  the  Quebec 
audiences  should  use  at  their  political 
meetings  is  not  benches  and  chairs,  but 
prayer-mats.  There  are  stories — manu- 
factured, of  course — to  illustrate  what  the 
simple  habitant  is  supposed  to  feel  about 
his  great  compatriot.  When  it  was  an- 
nounced that  King  Edward  VII  had  as- 
cended the  throne  of  England,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  is  figured  as  exclaiming:  "What  a 
pull  he  must  have  had  with  Laurierl" 
Another  one  is  that  Laurier's  exact  size 
was  being  discussed  in  a  little  Quebec  vil- 
lage on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  great  men 
of  all  times  and  climes  had  been  mention- 
ed. It  was  Jean  Baptiste's  verdict  that 
Laurier's  greatness  exceeded  them  all,  as 
the  sun  outshines  a  candle.  "But,"  said 
the  quizzer,  "is  he  greater  than  the 
Almighty  "  "Perhaps  not,"  was  the  re- 
luctant reply,  "but  you  mus'  remember 
Sir  Wilfrid,  he  is  only  a  young  man  yet." 

Sir  Wilfrid  himself  is  not  without  a 
sense  of  his  own  value  with  his  own 
people.  Being  twitted  once  by  a  platform 
opponet,  he  quoted  the  words  of  the 
French  philosopher,  who,  when  asked 
what  he  thought  of  himself,  replied  "Very 
little  when  I  judge;  very  much  when  I 
compare."  All  of  which  goes  to  prove 
that  he  is  sure  of  his  place  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.  He  comes  to  his  own 
and  his  own  receive  him  like  a  god.  And 
no  other  gods  of  the  market  place  can 
put  out  his  light.  At  the  Quebec  Ter- 
centary  he  shared  the  cheers  with  "Bobs." 
Indeed  Quebec  took  its  cue  from  him  as 
to  how  the  applause  should  be  divided. 
After  the  addresses  had  been  read  at  the 
King's  Wharf,  where  the  Prince  landed, 
there  was  a  pause  which  was  gracefully, 
heartily  and  diplomatically  filled  by  the 
Premier  of  Canada,  who  stepped  forward 
with  his  gold-laced,  cocked  hat  in  his 
hand,  and  led  off  with  three  cheers  and  a 
tiger  for  His  Royal  Highness.  If  Edward 
VII's  son  was  "in  right"  at  the  Quebec 
Tercentary,  it  was  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
who  put  him  there.  But  how  would  visit- 
ors, innocent  of  Canadian  politics,  puzzle 
it  out  The  Crown  Prince  would  dash 
by,  with  his  escort  of  scarlet  and  gold, 
and  the  crowd  would  dutifully  cheer.  The 
glittering  calvacade  would  be  followed, 
perhaps,  by  a  plain,  open  carriage,  in 
which  would  be  seated  a  tall,  slender  man 


in  the  simple  attire  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
twentieth  century — but  having  the  grand 
air  withal — and  the  sky  would  split  with 
Vive  Laurier !  So  far  as  Quebec  was  con- 
cerned, there  were  two  royalties  at  these 
fetes — George,  Princo  of  Wales,  heir  ap- 
parent of  Edward  VII,  and  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  the  reigning  King  of  Canada. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  loves  his  Quebec 
and  his  Quebec  loves  him.  And  of  all 
places  in  it  he  loves  most  its  quaint  old 
capital  city,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
Canada,  and  he  has  often  said  that  when 
he  leaves  politics  or  politics  leave  him, 
here  he  would  like  to  pass  his  remaining 
days  and  here  die  and  be  buried.  The 
reason  Sir  Wilfrid  loves  Quebec  is  because 
it  is  soaked  with  history.  Every  foot  of 
it  is  sacred  ground ;  every  inch  of  it  teems 
with  sentiment.  It  is  the  experience  of 
the  ages  that,  when  kings  and  statesmen 
have  had  their  say,  there  is  something  be- 
yond wisdom  and  right  reason  which  de- 
termines the  course  of  events.  And  that 
something  is  the  feeling  of  the  people — 
in  short,  sentiment.  The  world  is  ruled 
by  sentiment,  and  there  is  no  place  in 
the  world  where  sentiment  is  better  con- 
served and  oftener  used  than  Quebec. 
Just  as  poets  are  in  love  with  love,  so  is 
Quebec  in  love  v/ith  sentiment,  and  always 
she  asks  of  her  orators  that  they  speak 
with  a  full  bosom.  Politicians  have  to 
grasp  this  point  at  the  start  or  they  don't 
go  far — in  Quebec.  In  Ontario  they  call 
it  rhetoric  and  sniff  ai  it;  in  Quebec  they 
speak  of  it  as  the  fire  of  genius  and  warm 
themselves  at  it.  Sir  Wilfrid  is  a  great 
orator  of  the  kind  Quebec  likes.  Critics 
say  that  his  English  is  better  than  his 
French.  That  may  be.  All  one  can  tell 
is  that  the  French  people  of  Quebec  hang 
upon  Sir  Wilfrid's  French  and  keep  ask- 
ing for  more.  At  one  meeting  at  Three 
Rivers,  in  the  campaign  of  1908,  an  old 
gentleman  on  the  platform  was  so  busy 
drinking  in  Sir  Wilfrid's  words  that  he 
swallowed  his  false  teeth,  and  a  patriot 
of  1837 — they  call  'em  patriots  there — in 
the  audience,  fainted  through  sheer 
emotion. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  gives  his  Quebec 
what  his  Quebec  wants,  just  as  he  gives 
Ontario  what  Ontario  wants.  He  is  a 
skillful  Autolycus,  and  suits  his  wares  to 
his  customers.  He  never  for  a  moment 
lets  go  his  grip  of  some  of  the  largest  feel- 
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ings  in  the  human  breast.  He  speaks  of 
his  old  age.  Sir  Wilfrid  is  not  old.  His 
eye  is  bright,  his  mind  clear,  his  voice 
strong,  his  form  erect  and  buoyant.  His 
picturesque  hair  is  turning  white,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  not  a  badge  of  senility,  it 
is  a  touch  of  color.  Sir  Wilfrid  was  only 
recently  sixty-nine,  and  Palmerston  was 
carrying  the  British  Fmpire  at  eighty. 
However,  it  pleases  Sir  Wilfrid,  jus  as 
it  used  to  please  Sir  John  Macdonald,  to 
be  old  for  campaign  purposes.  There  is 
a  stage  in  the  game  of  politics  when  it's 
time  for  a  statesman  to  be  old  and  to  claim 
the  privileges  and  affections  due  to  age. 
Sir  Wilfrid  has  judged  that  for  him  this 
time  has  come.  Therelore  let  him  be  old, 
and  let  Quebec  and  all  the  other  provinces 
be  tender  to  his  white  hairs. 

Sir  Wilfrid  asks  again  to  be  let  finish 
his  work,  the  National  Transcontinental 
Railway,  which  will  place  him  on  the 
same  pinnacle  of  fame  with  his  greatest 
predecessor.  Sir  John  ^Macdonald,  one  of 
whose  monuments  is  the  C,  P.  R.  Here 
is  a  statesman  who  seeks  a  memorial  more 
lasting  than  brass,  a  fame  equal  to  the 
greatest — after  which  let  thy  servant  de- 
part in  peace.  Queb'^c  understands — and 
feels.  Sir  Wilfrid  speaks  of  the  new  pro- 
vinces he  has  helped  to  make  and  the 
principalities  he  has  added  to  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  Manitoba.  These  are  big 
words  and  big  thoughts,  brother  men.  It 
is,  in  short^ — to  touch  chords.  In  Quebec 
Sir  Wilfrid  lays  his  ho.ud  on  his  heart. 

The  third  Laurier  is  the  one  we  see  in 
the  House  of  Common^.  Without  being 
in  the  least  a  demagogue,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  aims  to  be  thought  the 
tribune  of  the  people.  He  goes  to  some 
pains  to  preserve  the  tradition  that  he  is 
a  democrat  up  to  the  hilt,  in  spite  of  titles 
before  and  letters  aftv^r  his  name.  Some- 
times in  the  course  of  duty  he  has  to  put 
on  his  privy  councillor't  uniform  and  ap- 
pear at  state  functions  with  his  collars, 
ribbons  and  orders.  But  he  does  not 
choose  to  remain  long  in  the  public  eye 
in  such  attire,  and,  as  soon  as  decency  will 
permit,  slips  away  to  his  room  and 
changes  back  to  his  everyday  clothes. 
And  what's  more,  he  has  always  refused 
to  have  his  photograph  taken  in  "that 
gilded  harness."  Sir  Wilfrid  has  a  repu- 
tation for  sunny  ways.  These  sunny  ways 
of  his  are  only  skin  deep.  Three-quarters 
of  Sir  Wilfrid's  sunniness  is  just  Gallic 


politeness,  the  other  quarter  is  tact  and 
gracefulness.  It  is  a  ^un  that  shines,  but 
does  not  warm.  At  bottom  the  Premier 
is  cold,  calculating,  absolute,  adamant- 
firm,  as  successful  premiers  have  to  be. 

He  has  no  great  gift  of  comradeship 
like  Sir  John  Macdonald,  whose  sunshine 
was  from  the  heart  outward.  He  does  not 
mingle  freely  with  tlie  members  of  his 
party.  His  little  private  retiring  room, 
in  the  corridor  off  the  press  room,  knows 
him  oftener  than  Number  Sixteen,  where 
Liberals  most  do  cong;egate.  He  rules, 
one  would  say,  more  by  the  admiration 
than  by  the  affection  he  inspires.  His 
temperamental  inability  to  be  a  "good 
mixer"  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
Sir  John  Macdonald  v/as  such  a  fine  hand 
at  it.  All  poets  have  learned  from  Homer, 
and  it  is  no  derogation  from  Sir  Wilfrid's 
greatness  to  say  that  he  has  models.  On 
the  great  British  orators — Pitt,  Burke, 
Fox,  Bright^ — Sir  Wilfrid  has  formed  his 
parliamentary  style,  and  from  Sir  John 
Macdonald  he  has  taken  his  tactics  in 
the  House.  If  he  had  it  in  him  to  be 
a  "mixer"  Sir  Wilfrid  would  have  been 
one,  because  Sir  John  was  one,  and  every- 
thing Sir  John  did  in  the  way  of  political 
manoeuvring  was  right. 

In  the  Green  Chamber  Sir  Wilfrid 
shows  himself  a  captain  adroit,  aggressive, 
alert.  He  misses  no  little  points  of  de- 
bate and  sometimes,  in  the  finesse  of  pro- 
cedure, to  get  ahead  of  the  Opposition, 
insists  on  what  appear  to  be  trifles.  Mr. 
Borden's  mind  moves  too  slowly  to  cir- 
cumvent the  nimble  casuist,  who  knowi 
the  rules  and  sub-rules  of  Todd  and  Bouri- 
not  better  than  Mr.  Speaker  himself. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lauriei's  customary  atti- 
tude in  the  House  is  bold  and  confident. 
The  only  time  anyone  ever  saw  Sir  Wil- 
frid "rat"  in  the  House  was  one  afternoon 
when  he  got  too  far  aliead  for  Quebec  to 
follow  him.  It  was  only  a  small  matter, 
but  it  proved  that  Sir  Wilfrid  would  turn 
and  go  back  if  he  had  to  do  it  to  suit  his 
pace  to  Quebec's.  Dr.  Roddick  of  Mont- 
real had  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  cent- 
ral board  of  examiners  for  medical  doc- 
tors, and  to  issue  degrees  which  would 
be  good  all  over  the  Dominion.  The  idea 
had  many  advantages.  All  the  doctors  in 
the  House  spoke  up  for  it,  and  Sir  Wil- 
frid himself  made  a  little  speech  patting 
it  on  the  back.  Up  rose  Demers,  of  St. 
Jean   and   Iberville,   known    to    be    the 
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mouthpiece  of  Laval  University.  He  said 
little,  but  that  little  was  enough.  It  was 
little,  but  that  little  was  enough. 
It  was  plain  that  Laval  did  not 
favor  the  bill.  And  if  Laval 
didn't  favor  it,  the  clergy  didn't 
favor  it.  And,  though  Sir  Wilfrid  may 
have  won  in  1896  by  Houting  the  clergy 
on  the  Manitoba  School  question,  he 
doesn't  make  a  habit  of  it.  The  long  and 
short  of  it  was  that  Sir  Wilfrid  'bout 
faced,  the  bill  got  the  six  months'  hoist 
and  was  never  heard  of  again.  Only  once 
again  was  Sir  Wilfrid  nervous  about  his 
Quebec  majority,  and  that  was  when 
clause  sixteen  of  the  Autonomy  Bill  was 
amended  to  read  differently  but  meant  the 
same  thing.  However,  Quebec  saw 
through  it  and  stood  true.  And  so,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Laurier  looks  over 
his  shoulder  to  see  if  Queb.ec  is  there. 

The  fourth  Laurier  is  one  that)  not 
many  people  see  outside  of  deputations 
and  axe-grinders — Laurier  in  his  private 


office  in  the  Eastern  Block.  He  is  not  at 
home  to  interviewers,  but  the  man  who 
succeeds  in  piercing  the  cordon  of  private 
secretaries  and  getting  past  the  Premier's 
next  friend,  Mr.  William  Mackenzie, 
finds  an  entirely  new  personality  from 
any  he  has  been  studying  before.  This 
is  not  the  wary  politican  up  to  every  move 
in  a  game  full  of  sharp  corners;  this  is 
not  the  spellbinder  nor  the  sunny  smiler; 
this  is  not  even  the  practical  statesman. 
This  is  a  reserved  and  god-like  being — 
Jove  in  a  morning  coat  —  seated  high 
above  our  judgments.  AVhat  his  air  con- 
veys more  than  anything  else  is  a  pro- 
found detachment  from  sordid  details. 
He  does  not  fit  into  the  devious  game  of 
politics  as  lesser  men  play  it.  He  will  not 
stain  his  mind  by  looking  at  their  tricks 
and  subterfuges.  This  is  Laurier  sitting 
for  his  picture  in  the  gallery  of  fame.  He 
must  bear  himself  as  if  he  already  belong- 
ed to  history. 


AUTUMN 

All  day  the  clouds  have  hung  in  sombre  stillness. 

And  falling  rain  has  wept  among  the  trees. 
And  lonely,  haunting  winds  in  bitter  shrillness, 

Have  bade  the  world  list  to  their  memories. 
While  Autumn's  veiling  haze  has  draped  the  wood- 
lands. 

In  tender  pity  for  their  mourning  song. 
Sung  to  the  curled  brown  leaves  upon  the  hill-lands, 

That  mock  their  sadness  as  they  dance  along ! 

All  day,  my  heart  has  sung  of  fond  old  memories. 
In  muffled  minor  chords  that  seem  to  break. 

That  could  not  form  one  glorious  lilting  measure. 
Those  tremulous  ways  such    sacred    windings 
take. 

The  day  so  dreary  cleared  for  evening's  star; 
So  may  my  heart  rejoice  for  your  dear  sake! 


-Amy  E.  Campbell, 


Les   Chateaux — and   French 

Cookery 


■  By 


Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton 


THIS  being  a  beautiful  day,  and  the 
sunshine  more  brilliant  than  is  usual 
on  a  Sentember  morning  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  we  unanimously  agreed  to 
dedicate  its  hours  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  neighboring  chateaux. 
The  most  important  question  upon  which 
we  were  not  unanimous  was  whether 
Chenonceaux  or  Chinon  should  be  the 
goal  of  our  pilgrimage.  Miss  Cassandra 
voted  unhesitatingly  for  Chenonceaux, 
which  she  emphatically  announced  to  be 
the  chateau  of  all  others  that  she  had 
crossed  the  ocean  to  see.  "It  is  not  a  ruin 
Kke  Chinon,"  she  urged.  "The  buildings 
are  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  park  and 
gardens  of  surpassing  loveliness." 

"Of  course  we  expect  to  go  to  Chinon, 
aear  Miss  Cassandra,"  said  I.  "It  is  onlv 
a  question  of  which  we  are  to  see  to-day." 

"Yes.  my  dear,  but  I  have  great  faith 
in  the  bird  in  the  hand.  or.  as  the  Portu- 
gese gentleman  expressed  it.  'One  I-have 
is  worth  two  I-shall-haves.'  The  finger  of 
fate  seems  to  point  to  Chenonceaux  to- 
day, for  I  dreamed  about  it  last  night, 
and  Diana"  (Miss  Cassandra  alwavs  give^ 
the  name  of  the  fair  enchantress  its  most 
uncompromising  English  pronunciation) 
"was  standing  on  the  bridge  looking  iust 
like  a  portrait  that  we  saw  the  other  dav, 
and  in  a  gorgeous  dress  of  black  and  sil- 
ver. Now  don't  think,  my  dears,  that  I 
approve  cf  Diana;  she  was  decidedly 
light,  and  Lydia  knows  very  well  that  the 
overseers  of  the  meeting  would  have  had 
to  deal  with  her  more  than  once:  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  Diana 
and   Catherine,   I   would   always   choose 


Diana,  whatever  her  faults  may  have 
been." 

"Diane!"  corrected  a  shrill  voice  above 
our  heads. 

We  happened  to  be  standing  on  the 
little  portico  by  the  garden,  and  looked 
around  to  see  who  was  listening  to  our 
conversation,  when  again  "Diane!"  sang 
forth,  followed  by  "Bon  jour,  Madame" 
all  in  the  exquisite  accent  of  Touraine. 

"It  is  Polly  who  is  corecting  my  pro- 
nunciation," exclaimed  Miss  Cassandra, 
"and  I  really  don't  blame  her."  Then 
looking  up  at  the  cage,  with  a  nod  and  a 
smile,  she  cried,  "Bon  jour,  jolie  Marie!" 

Polly  has  learned  some  English  phrases 
from  the  numerous  guests  of  the  house, 
and  cordially  greets  us  with  "Good-by" 
when  we  enter,  and  "How  do  you  do?" 
when  we  are  leaving,  which  you  may  re- 
member was  ju>:t  what  Mr.  Monard.  who 
had  the  little  French  church  in  Philadel- 
phia, used  to  do,  until  some  person  with- 
out any  sense  of  humor  undertook  to  set 
him  straight.  We  trust  that  no  misguid- 
ed individual  mav  ever  undertake  to  cor- 
rect Polly's  English  or  Miss  Cassandra's 
French,  for,  as  "Walter  savs,  "To  hear 
those  two  exchanging  linguistic  courtesies 
is  one  of  the  experiences  that  make  life 
and  travel  worth  while:"  and  the  most 
amusing  part  of  it  is  that  the  Quaker 
lady  is  as  unconscious  of  the  humor  of 
the  situation  as  the  parrot. 

After  this  little  interiude.  and  while 
Polly  was  .«till  puzzliner  over  Miss  Cas- 
sandra's salutation,  "Bon  jour,  jolie 
Marie,"  with  her  head  cocked  on  one  side, 
we   continued   our  discussion,   Miss  Cas- 
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Sandra  pressing  the  claims  of  Chenon- 
ceaux  by  what  she  considered  an  un- 
answerable argument,  ''And  you  must  re- 
member, Zelphine,  that  your  favorite 
Henry  James  said  that  he  would  rather 
have  missed  Chinon  than  Chenonceaux, 
and  that  he  counted  as  fortunate  exceed- 
ingly the  few  hours  that  he  passed  at  this 
exquisite  residence."  After  this  Parthian 
shaft,  Miss  Cassandra  left  us  to  put  on 
her  hat  for  Chenonceaux,  for  to  Chenon- 
ceaux we  decided  to  go,  of  course,  taking 
a  train  at  eleven  o'clock  from  what  the 
local  guide  is  pleased  to  call  the  monu- 
mental railway  station  of  Tours,  and 
reaching  the  Chenonceaux  station  in  less 
than  an  hour. 

At  the  station  we  found  an  omnibus 
which  conveyed  us  to  the  Hotel  du  Bon 
Laboureur,  the  Mecca  of  all  hungry  pil- 
grims, where  a  good  luncheon  was  soon 
spread  before  us,  enlivened,  as  Walter  ex- 
presses it,  by  a  generous  supply  of  the 
light  wine  of  the  country.  Looking  over 
my  shoulder  as  I  write,  he  declares  that 
1  am  gilding  that  luncheon  at  the  Bon 
Laboureur  with  all  the  romance  and 
glamour  of  Chenonceaux.  Perhaps  I  am ; 
but  I  was  hungry  after  our  early  and  ex- 
ceedingly light  dejeuner,  and  the  delicate 
little  French  dishes  appealed  to  me.  Be- 
ing a  mere  man,  as  Lydia  expresses  it, 
Walter  feels  the  discomforts  of  travel 
more  than  we  women-folk.  He  says  that 
he  is  heartily  tired  of  luncheons  made  of 
flimflams,  omelettes,  entrees  and  the  like, 
and  when  the  inevitable  salad  and  fowl 
appeared  he  quite  shocked  us  by  saying 
that  he  would  like  to  see  some  real 
chicken,  the  sort  that  we  have  at  home, 
broiled  by  Mandy,  who  knows  how  to 
cook  chicken  far  and  away  better  than 
these  Johnny  Crapauds,  with  all  their 
boasted  culinary  skill. 

-  Lydia  and  I  were  congratulating  our- 
selves that  no  one  could  understand  this 
rude  diatribe,  when  we  noticed  a  hand- 
some young  man  at  the  next  table,  evi- 
dently a  Frenchman,  laughing  behind  his 
napkin.  I  motioned  to  Walter  to  keep 
quiet,  and  gave  him  a  look  that  was  in- 
tended to  be  very  severe,  and  then  Miss 
Cassandra,  with  her  usual  amiable  desire 
to  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  stir- 
red them  up  more  effectively  by  adding: 
'Yes,  Walter,  but  in  travelling  one  must 
take  the  bad  with  the  good.     We  have 


no  buildings  like  these  chateaux  at  home, 
and  I  for  one  am  quite  willing  to  give  up 
American  social  pleasures  and  luxuries  for 
the  sake  of  all  that  we  see  here  and  all 
that  we  learn." 

Can  you  imagine  anything  more  be- 
wildering to  a  Frenchman  than  Miss  Cas- 
sandra's philosophy,  especially  her  al- 
lusion to  American  social  pleasures  and 
luxuries,  which,  to  the  average  and  un- 
travelled  French  mind,  would  be  repre- 
sented, I  fancy,  by  a  native  Indian  picnic, 
with  a  menu  of  wild  turkey  and  quail.  It 
was  a  very  good  luncheon,  I  insisted,  even 
if  not  quite  according  to  American  ideas, 
and  variety  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  for- 
eign travel — this  last  in  my  most  instruc- 
tive manner,  and  to  Lydia's  great  amuse- 
ment. She  alone  grasped  the  situation, 
as  Walter  and  Miss  Cassandra  were  seat- 
ed with  their  backs  to  the  stranger.  In 
order  to  prevent  further  critcisms  upon 
French  living,  I  changed  the  subject  by 
asking  Walter  for  our  loanne  Guide 
Book,  and  succeeded  in  silencing  the 
party,  after  Artemus  Ward's  plan  with  his 
daughter's  suitors,  by  reading  aloud  to 
them,  during  which  the  stranger  finished 
his  luncheon,  and,  after  the  manner  of 
the  suitors,  quietly  took  his  departure. 

"We  shall  never  see  him  again,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "and  he  will  always  remember 
us  as  those  rude  and  unappreciative 
Americans !" 

"And  what  have  we  done  to  deserve 
such  an  opinion?"  asked  Walter. 

"Attacked  them  in  their  most  sensitive 
sDot.  A  Frenchman  prides  himself  above 
everything  else  upon  the  cuisine  of  his 
country." 

"And  is  that  all,  Zelphine?  And  who 
is  the  he  in  question?" 

When  I  explained  about  the  Frenchman 
who  was  seated  behind  him  and  under- 
stood every  invidious  word,  Walter,  in- 
stead of  being  contrite,  said  airily  that  he 
regretted  that  he  had  not  spoken  French, 
as  that  would  probably  have  been  beyond 
Mr.  Crapaud's  comprehension. 

A  number  of  coaches  were  standing  in 
front  of  the  little  inn,  one  of  which  Miss 
Cassandra  and  Lydia  engaged  in  order  to 
f«ave  their  strength  for  the  many  steps  to 
be  taken  in  and  around  the  chateau;  but 
they  did  not  save  much,  after  all,  as  the 
coaches  all  stop  at  the  end  of  the  first 
avenue  of  plane  trees  at  a  railroad  cross- 
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ing,  and  after  this  another  long  avenue 
leads  to  the  grounds.  Walter  and  I 
thought  that  we  decidedly  had  the  best  of 
it,  as  we  strolled  through  the  picturesque 
little  village,  and,  ha\ang  our  kodak  with 
us,  we  were  able  to  get  some  pretty  bits 
by  the  way,  among  other  things  a  photo- 
graph of  a  sixteenth-centum'-  house  in 
which  the  pages  of  Francis  I.  were  once 
lodged. 

The  approach  to  the  chateau  is  in  keep- 
ing with  its  stately  beauty.  After  travers- 
ing the  second  avenue  of  plane  trees,  we 
passed  between  two  great  sphinxes  which 
guard  the  entrance  to  the  court,  with  the 
ancient  dungeon-keep  on  the  right,  and 
on  the  left  the  Domes  buildings,  as  they 
are  called,  which  seem  to  include  the  ser- 
vants' quarters  and  stables.  Beyond  this 
is  the  drawbridge  which  spans  the  wide 
moat  and  gives  access  to  the  spacious  rec- 
tangular court.  This  moat  of  clear  run- 
ning water,  its  solid  stone  walls  draped 
with  vines  and  topped  with  blooming 
plants,  defines  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
domain  of  the  Marques  familv,  who  own- 
ed this  estate  as  far  back  in  history"  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  Where  the  beautiful 
chateau  now  stands,  there  was  once  a  for- 
tified mill.  The  property  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Thomas  Bohier  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  conceived  the  bold  idea  of 
turning  the  old  mill  into  a  chateau,  or, 
as  Balzac  savs,  "Messire  de  Bohier,  the 
Minister  of  Finances,  as  a  novelty  placed 
his  hou.se  astride  the  river  Cher."  A 
chateau  built  over  a  river — can  you  im- 
asrine  anything  more  picturesque,  or,  as 
Miss  Ca.ssandra  says,  anything;  more  un- 
healthy? The  sun  shpne  gailv  to-day  and 
the  rooms  felt  fairly  dry,  but  during  the 
long  weeks  of  rain  that  come  to  France 
in  the  spring  and  late  autumn  these 
spacious  salles  must  be  as  damn  as  a  cellar. 
Miss  Cassandra  says  that  the  bare  thousrht 
of  sleeping  in  them  gives  her  rheumatic 
twinges.  There  are  hand.«ome,  richly 
decorated  mantels  and  chimney-places  in 
all  of  the  great  rooms,  but  they  look  as  if 
thev  had  not  often  known  the  delights  of 
a  cheerful  fire  of  blazing  logs. 

The  old  building  is  in  the  form  of  a 
vast  square  pa\n]ion.  flanked  on  each  cor- 
ner by  a  bracketed  turret,  upon  which 
there  is  a  wealth  of  Renaissance  orna- 
mentation. On  the  east  facade  are  the 
chapel  and  a  small  out-building,  wbich 


form  a  double  projection  and  enclose  a 
little  terrace  on  the  ground  floor.  Over 
the  great  entrance  door  are  carvings  and 
heraldic  devices,  and  over  the  whole  fac- 
ade of  the  chateau  there  is  rich  luxuri- 
ance of  ornamentation,  which  with  the 
wide  moat  surrounding  it,  and  the  bloom- 
ing parterres  spread  before  it,  give  the  en- 
tire castle  the  air  of  being  en  fete;  not 
relegated  to  the  past  like  Loches,  Am- 
boise,  and  some  of  the  other  chateaux  that 
we  have  seen. 

Unique  in  situation  and  de-sign  is  the 
great  gallery,  sixty  metres  in  height, 
which  Phiiibert  de  Lorme,  at  Queen 
Catherine's  command,  caused  to  rise  like 
a  fain-  palace  from  the  waters  of  the  Cher. 
This  gallery  of  two  stories  decorated  in 
the  interior  with  elaborate  designs  in 
stucco,  and  bu.sts  of  roval  and  distinguish- 
ed persons,  is  classic  in  style  and  suffici- 
ently substantial  in  structure  as  it  rests 
upon  five  arches  separated  bv  abutments 
on  each  of  which  is  a  .<5emi-circular  turret 
ri.sing  to  the  level  of  the  first  floor.  De- 
signed for  a  salles  des  fetes,  this  part  of 
the  castle  was  never  quite  finished,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  who  intended  that  an  elaborate 
pavilion  to  match  Bohier's  chateau  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  should  mark 
the  terminus  of  the  gallerv.  The  new 
buildinsr  was  far  enough  advanced,  how- 
ever, to  be  used  for  the  elaborate  festivities 
that  had  been  planned  for  Francis  TT.  and 
Queen  Mar\^  when  thev  fled  from  the  hor- 
rors of  Amboi.'e  to  the  lovely  groves  and 
forests  of  Chenonceaux. 

Ptandine-  in  the  Ions:  gallerv  which  lit- 
erallv  bridges  the  Cher,  we  wondered 
whether  the  masoues  and  revels  held  here 
in  honor  of  the  Scotch  bride  were  able  to 
dispel  sad  thoughts  of  that  day  at  Am- 
boise  when  she  and  her  husband  were 
called  upon  to  witne.ss  the  beheading  of 
some  of  the  noblest  men  of  France  and 
the  hangin?  of  over  a  thousand  Huguenot 
soldiers.  Marv  Staurt.  more  than  half 
French,  was  gav.  light-hearted,  and  per- 
haps, in  those  early  days,  with  a  short 
memory  for  the  sorrows  of  life:  but  it 
seems  as  if  the  recollection  of  that  dav  of 
slaughter  and  miserv  could  never  have 
been  ouite  effaced  from  her  mind.  To 
Catherine,  who  revelled  in  blood  and 
murder,  the  dav  was  one  of  triumph,  but 
its  horrors  e\ndently  left  their  impress  up- 
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on  the  delicate  physique  as  well  as  upon 
the  sensitive  mind  of  the  frail,  gentle 
Francis. 

Since  we  have  heard  so  much  of  the 
evil  deeds  of  Catherine,  it  has  become  al- 
most unsafe  to  take  Miss  Cassandra  into 
any  of  the  palaces  where  the  Medicean 
Queen  is  honored  by  statue  or  portrait. 
When  we  passed  from  the  spacious  salles 
des  gardes,  later  used  as  the  dining-hall 
of  the  Briconnet  family,  where  Cather- 
ine's initial  letters  appear  in  the  ceiling 
decoration,  into  the  room  of  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  it  seemed  the  very  irony  of  fate 
that  a  large  portrait  of  the  arch  enemy  of 
the  beautiful  Diane  should  adorn  the 
richly  carved  chimney-place. 

Although  she  had  already  announced 
that  she  had  no  great  affection  for  Diane, 
Catherine's  portrait  in  this  particular 
room  excited  Miss  Cassandra's  wrath  to 
such  a  degree  that  her  words  and  gestures 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  guide.  At 
first  he  looked  perplexed,  and  then  indig- 
nantly turned  to  us  for  an  explanation: 
What  ailed  the  lady,  and  why  was  she 
displeased?  He  was  doing  his  best  to 
show  us  the  chateau.  We  reassured  him, 
smoothed  down  his  ruffled  feathers,  and 
finally  explained  to  him  that  Miss  Cassan- 
dra had  a  deep-rooted  aversion  to  Queen 
Catherine  and  especiallv  resented  having 
her  honored  by  portrait  or  bust  in  these 
beautiful  French  castles,  particularly  in 
this  room  of  her  hated  rival.  "Diane  was 
none  too  good  herself,"  he  replied  with  a 
frrim  smile ;  "but  she  was  beautiful  and 
had  wit  enough  to  hold  the  hearts  of  two 
kings."  Then,  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion,  he  turned  to  Miss  Cassandra 
and  bv  dint  of  shrugs  and  no  end  of  in- 
describable and  most  exnressive  French 
firestures,  he  made  her  understand  that  he 
had  no  love  for  Catherine  himself,  and 
that  if  it  lay  within  his  pouvoir  he  would 
throw  the  unlovely  portrait  out  of  the 
window;  no  one  cared  for  her — her  own 
husband  least  of  all.  This  last  remark 
was  accompanied  with  what  was  intended 
for  a  wicked  wink,  exclusively  for  Wal- 
ter's benefit,  but  its  wickedness  was  quite 
overcome  by  the  irresistible  and  contafri- 
ous  good  humor  and  bonhomie  of  the 
man.  Finding  that  his  audience  was  en 
rapvort  with  him,  he  drew  our  attention 
to  the  wall  decoration,  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  monograms,  and  asked  us  how 
we  read  the  design. 


"D  and  H  intertwined!"  we  answered 
in  chorus. 

At  this  the  guide  laughed  merrily,  and 
explained  that  there  were  different  opin- 
ions about  the  monogram.  Some  persons 
said  that  King  Henry  had  boldly  under- 
taken to  interlace  the  initial  letters  of 
Catherine  and  Diane  with  his  own,  but  he 
for  his  part  believed  that  the  letters  were 
two  C's  with  an  H  between  them  and, 
whether  by  accident  or  design,  the  letter 
on  the  left,  which  looked  more  like  a  D 
than  a  C,  gave  the  key  to  the  monogram, 
"and  this,"  he  added  with  the  air  of  a 
philosopher,  "made  it  true  to  history;  the 
beautiful  favorite  on  the  left  hand  was  al- 
ways more  powerful  than  the  Queen  on 
the  right.  Not,"  he  explained,  "that  the 
ways  of  the  King  Henry  II.  were  to  be 
commended;  but" — with  a  frank  smile — 
"one  is  always  pleased  to  think  of  that 
wicked  woman  getting  what  was  owing 
her."  , 

"Rousseau  thought  that  both  the  init- 
ials were  those  of  Diane.  He  says  in  his 
'Confessions':  'In  1747,  we  went  to  pass 
the  autumn  in  Touraine,  at  the  castle  of 
Chenonceaux,  a  royal  mansion  upon  the 
Cher,  built  by  Henrv  II.  for  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  of  whom  the  ciphers  are  still 
seen.' " 

We  turned,  at  the  sound  of  a  strange 
voice,  to  find  the  Frenchman  of  the  Bon 
Lahoureur  standing  quite  near  us. 

"These  guides  have  a  large  supply  of 
more  or  less  correct  history  at  hand,  and 
this  one,  being  a  philosopher,  adds  his 
own  theories  to  further  obscure  the 
truth."  This  in  the  most  perfect  Eng- 
lish, accompanied-  bv  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  entirely  French.  "Chenon- 
ceaux being  Diane's  chateau  and  this  her 
own  room,  what  more  natural  than  that 
her  cipher  should  be  here,  as  Rousseau 
says?  And  yet,  as  Honore  de  Balzac 
points  out,  this  same  cipher  is  to  be 
found  in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  upon 
the  column  of  la  Halle  au  Ble,  built  by 
Catherine  herself:  and  above  her  own 
tomb  at  Saint  Denis,  which  she  had 
built  during  her  lifetime.  All  the 
same,  it  must  have  pleased  Henry  im- 
mensely to  have  the  royal  cipher  look 
much  more  like  D.H.  than  like  C.H..  and 
there  is  still  room  for  conjecture,  which, 
after  all,  is  one  of  the  charms  of  history. 
So,  Monsieur  et  Mesdames^  it  is  quite  a 
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voire  choix" — with  a  graceful  bow  in  our 
direction. 

Evidently  M.  Crapaud  does  not  consid- 
er us  savages,  despite  Walter's  unsavory 
remarks  about  the  cuisine  of  his  country, 
and,  noticing  our  interest,  he  added,  with 
French  exactness:  "Of  course,  the  chateau 
was  not  built  for  Diane,  although  much 
enlarged  and  beautified  by  her,  and  when 
Catherine  came  into  possession  she  had 
the  good  sense  to  carry  out  some  of 
Diane's  plans.  Francis  I.  came  here 
to  hunt  sometimes,  and  it  was  upon 
one  of  these  parties  of  pleasure,  when  his 
son  Henry  and  Diane  de  Poitiers  were 
with  him,  that  she  fell  in  love  with  this 
castle  on  the  Cher,  and  longed  to  make  it 
her  own.  Having  a  lively  sense  of  the  in- 
stability of  all  things  mortal,  kings  in 
particular,  she  took  good  care  to  make 
friends  with  the  rising  star,  and  when 
Francis  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  and 
his  uncles  and  his  cousins — you  may  re- 
member that  his  predecessor  was  an  uncle 
or  a  cousin — Henry  promptly  turned  over 
Chenonceaux  to  Diane." 

The  more  we  saw  of  this  lovely  palace, 
the  better  we  understood  Catherine's 
wrath  when  she  saw  the  coveted  possession 
thrown  into  the  lap  of  her  rival.  She  had 
come  here  with  her  father-in-law,  Francis, 
and  naturally  looked  upon  the  chateau  as 
her  own. 

"But  Diane  held  onto  it,"  said  Walter. 
"We  have  just  been  reading  that  remark- 
able scene  when,  after  Henry  had  been 
mortally  wounded  in  the  tournament  with 
Montgomery.  Catherine  sent  messages  to 
her,  demanding  possession  of  the  castle. 
You  remember  that  her  only  reply  was, 
'Is  the  King  yet  dead?"  and,  hearing  that 
he  still  lived,  Diane  stoutly  refused  to 
surrender  her  chateau  while  breath  was 
in  his  body.  We  have  our  Dumas  with 
us,  you  see." 

"Yes,  and  here,  I  believe,  he  was  true 
to  history.  That  was  a  battle  royal  of 
dames,  and  I,  for  my  part,  have  always 
regretted  that  Diane  had  to  give  up  her 
palace.  Have  you  seen  Chaumont,  which 
she  so  unwillingly  received  in  exchange? 
No?  Then  you  will  see  something  fine 
in  its  way,  but  far  less  beautiful  than 
Chenonceaux,  which  for  charm  of  situ- 
ation stands  alone." 

And  in  a  way,  Diane  still  possesses  her 
chateau;  for  it  is  of  her  that  we  think  as 


we  wander  from  room  to  room.  In  the 
apartment  of  Francis  I.  her  portrait  by 
Primaticcio  looks  down  from  the  wall.  As 
in  life,  Diane's  beauty  and  wit  triumphed 
over  her  rivals;  over  the  withering  hand 
of  age  and  the  snares  of  the  unscrupulous 
and  astute  daughter  of  the  Medici,  so  in 
death  she  still  dominates  the  castle  that 
she  loved.  Pray  do  not  think  that  I  am 
in  love  with  Diane;  she  was  doubtless 
wicked  and  vindictive,  even  if  not  as 
black  as  Dumas  paints  her;  but  bad  as 
she  may  have  been,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
think  of  her  having  for  years  outwitted 
Catherine,  or,  as  Miss  Cassandra  expresses 
it,  in  language  more  expressive,  if  less  ele- 
gant, than  that  of  Monsieur  Crapaud,  "It 
is  worth  much  to  know  that  that  terrible 
woman  did  get  her  come-uppings." 

If  it  was  of  Diane  de  Poitiers  we 
thought  within  the  walls  of  the  chateau,  it 
was  to  Mary  Stuart  that  our  thoughts 
turned  as  we  wandered  through  the  love- 
ly forest  glades  of  the  park,  under  the 
overarching  trees  through  whose 
branches  the  sun  flashed  upon  the  green 
turf  and  varied  growth  of  shrubbery.  We 
could  readily  fancy  the  young  Queen  and 
her  brilliant  train  riding  gaily  through 
these  .shaded  paths,  their  hawks  upon 
their  wrists,  these,  according  to  all  writers 
of  the  time,  being  the  conventional  ac- 
companiments of  royalty  at  play. 

Do  you  remember  our  impressions  of 
Holywood  on  a  rainy  August  morning, 
and  the  chill  gloom  of  poor  Mary's  bed- 
room, and  the  adjoining  dismal  little 
boudoir  where  she  supped  with  Rizzio — 
the  room  in  which  he  was  murdered  as 
he  clung  to  her  garments  for  protection? 
I  thought  of  it  to-day  as  we  stood  in  the 
warm  sunshine  of  the  court,  with  the 
blooming  parterres  spread  before  us,  real- 
izing, as  never  before,  the  sharp  contrast 
between  such  palaces  of  pleasure  as  this, 
and  Mary's  rude  northern  castles.  An 
appropriate  setting  was  this  chateau  for 
the  gay,  spirited  young  creature,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  queen  every  inch, 
from  her  childhood,  with  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  her  own  importance.  It  seems 
that  she  mortally  offended  Catherine 
when  a  mere  child,  by  saying  that  the 
Queen  belonged  to  a  family  of  merchants, 
while  she  herself  was  the  daughter  of  a 
long  line  of  kings.  In  some  way,  Mary's 
words  were   repeated  to   Catherine,   who 
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never  forgave  the  bitter  speech,   all  the 
more  bitter  for  its  truth. 

Finding  that  we  had  not  yet  seen  the 
Galerie  Louis  XIV.,  which  for  some  rea- 
son, is  not  generally  shown  to  visitors,  our 
friendly  cicerone,  who,  as  he  expresses  it, 
knows  Chenonceaux  as  he  knows  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  conducted  us  again  to  the 
chateau.  For  him  all  doors  were  opened 
as  by  magic,  and  we  afterwards  learned 
that  he  had  some  acquaintance  with  Mon- 
sieur Terry,  the  present  owner  of  this  fair 
domain. 

Although  the  Galerie  Louis  XIV.,  on 
the  upper  floor  of  the  long  gallery,  is  not 
particularly  beautiful  or  well  decorated,  it 
is  interesting  because  here  were  first  pre- 
sented some  of  the  plays  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau:  L' Engagement  Temeraire  and 
Le  Devin  du  Village.  Such  later  associ- 
ations as  this  under  the  regime  of  the 
Fermier  General  and  Madame  Dupin,  are 
those  of  an  altogether  peaceful  and  home- 
like abode.  In  his  Confessions  Rousseau 
says:  ''We  amused  ourselves  greatly  in  this 
fine  spot.  We  made  a  great  deal  of  music, 
and  acted  comedies.  I  wrote  a  comedy  in 
fifteen  days,  entitled  L' Engagement  Tem- 
erairie,  which  will  be  found  amongst  my 
papers.  It  has  not  other  merit  than  that 
of  being  lively."  One  may  easily  fancy 
Jean  Jacques  "growing  fat  as  a  monk  in 
this  fine  place,"  as  the  surrounding  coun- 
try seems  to  be  rich  and  fertile,  and  the 
kitchens  of  the  chateau,  which  are  shown 
to  visitors,  are  spacious  and  fitted  out  with 


an  abundant  supply  of  the  shining,  well 
polished  coffee-pots,  pans,  and  casseroles 
that  always  make  French  cookery  appear 
so  dainty  and  appetizing. 

Monsieur  Crapaud  accompanied  us, 
with  charming  amiability,  through  this 
most  important  department  of  the  chat- 
eau, and  never  once,  amid  the  evidences 
of  luxurious  living,  did  he  ever  look  sup- 
ercilious or,  as  Lydia  expressed  it  after- 
wards, "as  if  he  were  saying  to  himself, 
'I  wonder  what  these  benighted  Ameri- 
cans think  of  French  cookery  now !'  " 
Not  even  whea  Miss  Cassandra  asked 
her  favorite  question  in  royal  palaces, 
"How  many  in  family?"  was  there  a 
ghost  of  a  smile  upon  his  face,  and  yet  he 
must  have  understood  as  he  turned  to  a 
guide  and  asked  how  many  persons  con- 
stituted the  family  of  Monsieur  Terry. 
This  Cuban  gentleman  who  now  owns  the 
chateau  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  excellent  taste ;  the  restoration  of 
the  building  and  the  laying  out  of  the 
grounds — all  so  well  done,  so  harmoni- 
ous; instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  past, 
and  yet  so  homelike  and  livable  that  the 
impression  left  upon  us  was  that  of  a 
happy  home.  In  the  past,  Chenonceaux 
witnessed  no  such  horrors  as  are  associated 
with  Amboise  and  so  many  of  the  beauti- 
ful castles  of  Touraine.  Small  wonder 
that  Henry  wrote  of  this  fair  palace,  as 
we  read  in  a  little  book  lying  on  one  of 
the  tables:  "Le  Chateau  de  Chenonceau 
est  assis  en  un  des  meillures,  et  plus 
heaulx   pays  de  nostre  royaulme." 


TO    AN    OLD    MINIATUREl 


Olden  and  exquisite,  verily  fair. 

Untouched  of  time,  unmarred  by  mad  desire. 

Pure  as  a  tear — yet  radiant  as  a  smile 

In  open  meadows  'neath  the  sun's  own  fire! 

'Twas  Love's  own  hand  laid  Love's  own  colors  there ; 

Love  smiles  within  thy  pictured  eyes 

And  smoothes  thy  lovely  hair. 

— Jaines  P.  Haverson. 


The  Evasion  of  Florida  Lusk 


By 


Alice  MacGowan 


I. 


LIGHT  flashed  out  from  the  cabin: 
Aunt  Zareptai  had  set  all  in  order 
there,  and  lit  the  fire.  Hearne 
Lusk  lifted  his  seventeen-year-old,  stolen 
bride  down  over  the  wagon-wheel  and 
drove  on  to  the  small  log  shed,  to  put  up 
his  team.  Florida  hesitated  shyly  at  the 
gate  where  she  had  been  left,  childishly 
timid  lest  the  old  woman  linger  still  in 
the  house.  But,  the  horses  fed,  Hearne 
came  running  to  her,  eagerly,  swiftly,  on 
a  bridegroom's  light  feet,  and  caught  her 
up  in  an  impetuous  clasp.  His  struggle 
for  this  girl  had  been  desperate  and  em- 
bittering. The  Sterretts,  with  all  their 
kith  and  kin,  cherished  an  age-long  feud 
against  the  tribe  of  Lusk  and  its  depen- 
dencies and  hangers-on.  There  were 
numerous  killings  to  the  credit — or  dis- 
credit— of  both  sides.  To-day,  the  ven- 
detta was  a  sleeping  one,  that  might  at  a 
touch  break  forth,  and  Hearne  Lusk  had 
risked  his  life  for  the  girl  in  his  arms, 
risked  it  for  the  mere  sight  of  her  often 
during  that  secret  courtship.  He  had 
walked  to  the  settlement  once  to  have  a 
bullet  cut  out  of  his  shoulder;  he  had 
cheerfully  taken  a  shot  at  Florida's  elder 
brother  when  that  zealous  guardian  way- 
laid him  on  another  occasion;  and,  with 
all  the  tremulous  triumph  of  this  moment 
he  knew  that  his  risks  were  not  over. 

Florida  liked  Carter  Broyles  well 
enough  till  Hearne  broke  up  that  affair 
— why,  they  had  the  girl  almost  wedded 
to  the  fellow;  they  came  as  near  putting 
compulsion  on  her  to  bring  about  the 
match  as  a  mountain  family  ever  does; 
yet  the  charm  of  Hearne  Lusk's  dark, 
passionate  eyes,  and  bold  though  clandes- 
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tine  wooing,  took  her  away  from  them 
all.  He  had  married  her  and  brought 
her  to  the  little  cabin  which  he  had 
builded  and  furnished  for  her,  mostly 
w^ith  his  own  hands,  a  habitation  far  re- 
moved from  the  Sterrett  settlement,  and 
with  but  one  neighbor  near  it,  an  old 
kinswoman  of  his  own,  Zarepta  Fulgham. 
Now,  as  he  kissed  her  and  walked  with 
his  arm  about  her  toward  their  own  door, 
the  dangers  still  to  be  thought  of  present- 
ed themselves,  despite  his  love  and  ardor, 
and  the  triumphant  joy  of  the  moment. 

The  history  of  the  Croffuts  came  dark- 
ly to  his  mind.  Twenty  years  ago,  Lusk 
Croffut,  Hearne's  cousin,  had  run  away 
with  and  married  Lissy  Mably,  a  connec- 
tion of  these  same  sterretts.  The  pair 
lived  together  less  than  five  years,  and  the 
Sterretts  never  let  Croffut  speak  to  his 
children  after  the  wife  stole  them  and 
returned  to  her  tribe.  Grimmer  still 
was  the  story  of  Buck  Tamplin.  Buck 
would  have  the  Willett  girl,  with  whose 
people  his  own  were  at  feud.  The  Wil- 
lets  made  up  with  Susy  afterward,  and 
used  to  come  about  the  place  when  her 
husband  was  away.  Presently  the  young 
couple  quarreled.  And  then  one  morn- 
ing a  neighbor  found  Buck's  cabin  with 
its  door  swinging  wide,  the  hounds  howl- 
ing in  the  front  yard,  his  wife  fled  home 
to  her  people,  and  Buck  himself  Iving 
across  the  threshold  with  a  knife  stickng 
in  his  back. -Oh,  yes — that  was  feud  work. 
All  through  the  long  drive  over  in  the 
jolting  wagon,  the  rapture  of  possession 
had  surged  strong  in  Hearne  Lusk's  veins. 
It  throbbed  no  less  exultantly  still. 

"We're  home,  Floridy  —  "we're  home, 
darlin'.  Yo'  mine  now,"  he  whispered, 
holding  her  close.     Then,  as  his  sinister 
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recollections  yet  obtruded  upon  the  hour's 
consummation,  he  suddenly  swung  the 
girl  around  in  front  of  him  with  a  mas- 
terful arm  that  lifted  her  almost  off  her 
feet,  and  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  push- 
ed her  back  a  little,  to  stare  into  her  up- 
raised countenance,  where  the  two  stood 
in  the  broad,  flickering  fire  and  lamp- 
shine. 

"  'For  this  cause  shall  a  man  forsake 
father  and  mother' — and  that  means  a 
woman,  too,  Floridy — that  means  you,  as 
well  as  me.  If  you  ain't  ready  to  for- 
sake them  Sterretts,  each  and  every,  right 
now" — he  named  them  over  fiercely,  her 
family  and  kin — ''and  never  speak  word 
to  one  of  'em  again,  you'd  better  tell  me 
before  you  step  foot  in  that  house." 

The  girl  in  his  grasp  flung  back  her 
head  and  returned  his  gaze  with  eyes  blue 
like  wild  gentians,  long-fringed  and  ador- 
ing, a  child's  eyes,  shaded  by  a  flying 
thatch  of  bronze-brown  hair.  And  the 
smile  that  answered  his  look  was  adoring 
too.  She  met  his  demand  with  no  hint 
of  demur  or  unwillingness. 

"I  don't  care  if  I  never  put  eyes  on  one 
of  'em  again,  Hearne,"  she  declared  swift- 
ly, exultantly,  in  that  eager  voice  which 
had  but  lately  dealt  with  such  matters  as 
a  doll's  frock,  the  swapping  of  quilt 
pieces,  or  the  negotiating  of  "a  turrible 
hard  word"  in  the  blue-backed  speller. 
''I've  got  you — you,  darlin — and  that's 
all  I  want  in  this  world."  She  laughed 
out  suddenly.  "You  needn't  trouble 
yourself  so  greatly,  neither,"  she  told 
him.  "Pappy  has  done  give  the  word 
that  he'll  settle  with  any  one  of  the 
fambly  that  dares  speak  to.  me.  Ain't  no 
danger  that  I'll  go  back  to  my  folks  when 
you  an'  me  falls  out,  honey." 

Fall  out!  Hearne  Lusk  hugged  the 
slim,  pliant,  warm  young  figure  hard  to 
his  heart,  and,  lifting  her  so,  ran  with 
her  up  the  path  to  the  cabin,  and  carried 
her  across  the  threshold. 

When  he  had  set  her  down,  she  was 
silent  a  moment,  looking  about  her.  Then 
the  wild  gentian  eyes  filled  slowly  with 
sweet  tears,  lingering  on  the  mute  evi- 
dences of  Hearne's  love  and  care.  There 
on  the  wall  beside  the  hearth  were 
shelves,  rough,  but  ample  and  conveni- 
ent; there  was  the  kitchen  table,  and  be- 
side it  the  churn-dash  and  lid,  while  be- 
low sat  the  four-gallon  stone-ware  jar  that 


was  the  churn.  Ranged  in  their  places 
were  the  maple^owl  for  mixing  bread, 
the  stirring-spoon  and  spurtle  of  whittled 
cedar — all  made  by  his  own  hands. 

"Oh,  Hearne — oh,  Hearne — it's  just 
beautiful!"  she  whispered,  turning  to 
him  passionately.  "And  you  done  it  all 
for  me — for  me!"  She  caught  the  big 
man  around  the  neck  and  hid  her  face 
on  his  breast.  "Looks  like  they  oughtn't 
to  be  nothing  —  nothing  on  earth  —  I 
wouldn't  give  up  for  yo'  sake." 

"You  an'  me  is  agoin'  to  be  mighty 
happy  here,"  he  told  her  again  and  again, 
his  lips  against  her  hair.  "They  ain't 
but  one  thing  we  could  fall  out  over,  and 
that  would  be  ef  you  should  ever  speak 
to  one  of  yo'  daddy's  fambly.  Hit's  war 
betwixt  me  an'  the  Sterretts.  You're  a 
Lusk  now,  honey  girl.  Hit's  obliged  to 
be  the  same  with  you.  Hit'd  be  all  over 
betwixt  us  time  you  begun  to  have  dea- 
lin's  with  any  Sterrett,  an'  you  needn't 
never  doubt  it."  Thus  he  strove  to  hedge 
and  wall  his  little  croft  of  happiness,  the 
field  of  his  heart,  hoping  to  reap  therein, 
in  years  to  come,  its  guarded  harvest  of 
love  and  peace.  And  Florida  was  zealous 
in  acquiescence. 

The  months  went  past  swift-footed  to 
the  two  in  the  cabin  that  hung  like  a 
nest  in  Chestnut  Creek  Gap.  It  was  in 
December  that  Hearne  had  brought  his 
bride  home.  At  first  he  contrived  many 
little  improvements  and  conveniences 
about  the  place.  As  the  winter  wore 
away,  he  plowed,  and  harrowed,  and  made 
ready  the  truck  patch,  and  he  put  in  a 
bit  of  corn  and  some  other  small  crops. 

But  in  avoiding  the  Sterrett  neighbor- 
hood, and  cutting  himself  off  from  his 
own  people — only  less  alienated  than 
Florida's — Lusk  had  built  the  nest  for 
his  love  far  from  the  source  of  supply  for 
their  simple  daily  life.  Their  little  hoard 
of  savings,  buried  in  a  tin  baking-powder 
box  beneath  the  hearth,  was  getting  low. 
The  conviction  grew  upon  Hearne  that, 
unless  he  left  Florida  and  went  out  with 
his  team  to  earn  some  ready  money,  the 
approach  of  the  next  winter  would  find 
them  without  enough  to  go  through  com- 
fortably. And  so  one  evening  in  April, 
when  they  sat  in  the  twilight  on  the  front 
door-stone,  Florida's  head  with  its  bright 
hair  leaned  against  her  husband's  arm, 
he  looked  for  a  long  time  off  towards  the 
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West,  where  a  thin  new  moon  hung  just 
over  a  sunset,  clear,  tranquil,  lemon-col- 
ored. A  whippoorwill  raised  its  plain- 
tive importunity  down  by  the  creek.  Then 
it  was  silent  for  a  moment;  and  dubious- 
ly, haltingly,  Hearne  brought  forward  the 
suggestion  of  tan-bark  hauling. 

"Looks  like  I've  got  obliged  to  do 
somethin',  an'  that  pretty  soon.  I  don't 
know  anything  that'd  make  as  much — 
not  right  now — as  tan-bark  haulin'  " — 
watching  her  face  as  well  as  he  could  in 
the  dusk;  "but  hit'd  take  me  away  from 
you.  Hit'd  shore  leave  you  mighty 
lonesome,  I'm  afeared." 

Keyed  to  close  sympathy  with  the  girl 
beside  him,  he  seemed  to  feel  a  curious 
quality  in  the  moment's  silence  which 
followed.  Florida  raised  her  head  a  bit 
and  gazed  about  her,  then  shot  a  swift 
enigmatic  glance  at  him,  before  she 
answered  meekly: 

"You'  bound  to  know  what's  best, 
Hearne.     Do  as  you  think  well." 

"I'd  shore  come  home  every  Sa'day 
night,"  he  told  her  eagerly,  anxious  to 
reassure  her,  if  she  doubted  that  it  was 
hard  for  him  to  go  away. 

"I  know  you  would — if  you  could," 
Florida  assented.  "An'  I'll  be  a-watchin' 
for  you,  come  Sa'day.  But  any  time  you 
needed  to  stay,  or  the  weather  kept  you, 
you  have  no  call  to  be  frettin'  about  me. 
I've  got  my  work,  and  if  I  need  he'p  I 
can  go  over  to  Aunt  Zarepty's,  and  call 
her  in." 

So  it  was  arranged.  Lusk  took  his  team 
of  the  lean  mountain  horses,  whose  per- 
formance is  so  far  in  excess  of  what  their 
appearance  would  seem  to  promise,  and 
hauled  tan-bark  for  The  Company,  down 
where,  eight  miles  below  the  Gap  and  the 
little  cabin,  Chestnut  Creek  rolls  into  the 
river.  He  and  his  outfit  made  a  link  in 
the  train  of  tan-bark  wagons,  each  with 
its  dark  cubic  mass  swaying  in  its  high 
frame,  the  drivers  atop  calling  news  or 
jests  back  and  forth  to  one  another,  brakes 
screaming  all  the  way  down  the  Side. 
Sometimes  the  men  sang  by  twos,  or 
yodeled  through  the  valley,  as  they 
brought  the  empty  wagons  back  in  the 
evening.  But  no  slim  figure  stood  in  the 
doorway  to  welcome!  Hearne,  the  sun 
striking  upon  a  bright  head;  and  he  was 
often  a  prey  to  anxiety  when  he  consider- 
ed Florida's  lonely  life  there  in  the  Gap. 


And  Florida?  She  filled  her  solitary 
days  with  an  endless  round  of  little  tasks 
and  duties.  There  was  Spotty,  the  gentle, 
under-sized,  resourceful  mountain  cow 
that  Hearne  had  brought  from  the  home 
place.  Spotty  had  a  calf  in  April.  With 
what  pride  Florida  went  out  to  the  milk- 
ing gap  at  evening  with  her  pail,  and  laid 
down  the  bars  and  called;  with  what 
pride  she  carried  in  the  milk,  and  cared 
for  it,  and  skimmed,  and  churned,  and 
worked  the  butter!  And  there  was  the 
pig  to  look  after,  and  a  few  hens  with 
their  broods — it  wouldn't  be  long  before 
she  could  give  Hearne  fried  chicken  when 
he  came  home.  There  was  her  garden — 
her  truck-patch,  that  Hearne  had  made 
so  well — she  tended  it  faithfully.  By 
the  direct  or  indirect  aid  of  old  Zarepta, 
once  each  week  —  sometimes  twice  —  her 
little  store  of  butter  and  the  choicest  of 
the  vegetables,  and  presently  a  squawk- 
ing "fryer"  or  so,  found  their  way  to  the 
distant  settlement,  and  the  small  sums 
that  came  back  in  payment  were  care- 
fully hoarded.  She  loved  to  be  out  in 
the  June  of  the  mountains,  with  its  won- 
derful purple  distances,  its  flying  sha- 
dows of  summer  clouds;  its  silver  skeins 
of  rain,  and  fragrant  damps  in  the  forest. 
And  in  early  June  waves  of  laurel  and 
purple  rhododendron  began  billowing  up 
the  steep  sides  of  the  gulch.  The  long, 
long,  exquisite,  silent,  dreaming  days  fol- 
lowed each  other, -rain  washed,  sun  filled, 
drenched  with  a  still  intense  beauty  and 
sweetness.  Full  to  the  brim,  too,  for 
Florida,  with  homely  tasks  and  enter- 
prises. She  had  always  a  long  itemized 
account  of  undertaking  and  accompUsh- 
ment  for  her  man's  return ;  and  she  came 
to  him  with  it,  hurrying,  eager,  like  an 
anxious,  approbative  child.  Yet  Hearne's 
stay  down  in  Lower  Chestnut  began  al- 
most immediately  to  be  plagued  with  re- 
ports of  Florida's  attending  play-parties — 
play-parties — she,  a  married  woman! 

He  asked  her  about  the  first  one :  he  had 
missed  getting  home  for  two  Saturdays 
and  so  had  not  seen  her  for  three  weeks. 
She  answered,  with  a  little  catch  of  the 
breath,  but  an  entirely  unmoved  coun- 
tenanced, that  she  had  gone  over  to  help 
the  Dease  girls  out  with  supper, 

"Wasn't  that  a  mighty  long  trip  for 
you,  honey  child,  alone,  in  the  night?" 
questioned  Hearne,  in  surprise. 
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"Yes,  hit  would  'a'  been  a  sorter  far 
ja'nt,"  assented  Florida;  "but  Aunt  Za- 
repty,  she  was  agoin'  over  to  take  'em 
some  truck  sJie'd  cooked,  and  so  we  went 
together.  Do  ye  know,  Hearne,"  she  ad- 
ded sagely,  "hit  looks  curious  to  me  that 
folks  can  pleasure  theirselves  with  such  as 
that?  Hit  made  me  reel  right  funny  to 
think  that  less'n  a  year  ago  I  used  to  go 
to  play-parties  myse'f." 

Keassuring  words;  yet  two  weeks  later 
old  Lige  Groner  stopped  to  tell  Hearne 
that  he'd  better  look  after  that  woman 
of  his'n — she  was  gettin'  a  heap  too  gay. 

"My  gals  tells  me  that  Floridy's  been 
to  two  play-parties  in  the  last  week,"  the 
old  mischief-maker  related,  with  gusto, 
bending  over  his  horse's  neck  to  switch 
its  forelegs  free  of  flies.  "Floridy  Ster- 
rett  was  the  sightliest  gal  on  Caney  Fork. 
Her  and  Cyarter  Broyles  was  mighty  nigh 
wedded  when  you  come  along  an'  grab- 
bed the  gal,  an'  ef  you  go  off  and  leave 
her  to  run  her  own  machine  like  you're 
a-doin',  I  don't  blame  her  for  hikin'  out 
to  play-parties  an'  sech,  where  Cyarter's 
at — darned  if  I  do!"  he  ended  with  a 
wheezy  laugh.  But  Hearne  Lusk  turned 
on  him  a  look  so  black  that  he  hastily 
thumped  his  heels  into  the  old  sorrel's 
ribs  and  ambled  on  without  more  words. 

Carter  Broyles!  That  evening,  when 
work  was  done,  Hearne  went  over  to  the 
pay-shed  and  stated  briefly  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  home,  though  it  was  but 
Friday.  The  man  behind  the  rough  desk 
looked  up  and  laughed  at  him  good- 
naturedly.  To  Hearne,  who  was  seeing 
red,  hidden  mockery  sounded  in  the 
laugh. 

"I  reckon  you  want  to  get  off  for  the 
dance  at  Ventner's"  the  paymaster  said 
as  he  counted  out  the  money. 

Hearne  growled  an  unintelligible 
answer.  Yet,  once  mounted  on  his 
wagon-seat,  facing  the  red  light  of  an 
evening  sky,  the  suggestion  wrought  in 
his  mind.  Andy  Ventner's  place  was  not 
so  much  out  of  his  way,  and — well,  he 
would  see.  The  trip  was  a  long  one,  and 
by  the  time  he  approached  the  vicinity 
of  Ventner's  farm  it  was  late — nearly 
nine  o'clock — and  those  who  were  for  the 
dance  had  already  arrived;  he  had  the 
green  silence  of  the  woods-road  to  him- 
self. Chin  on  breast,  he  brooded.  Sure- 
ly he  had  loved  Florida.     He  went  back 


over  his  own  conduct,  and  decided  that, 
if  there  were  any  fault,  he  had  loved  her 
too  well.  That  was  it — he  had  given  her 
too  much  of  himself,  and  she  had  tired 
of  him,  and  turned  to  an  earlier  lover. 
The  thought  was  fire. 

Tethering  his  horses  in  a  little  glade, 
he  stole  through  the  grove  toward  the 
lights  and  sounds  that  told  of  merry- 
making He  would  watch  to-night.  He 
would  not  go  in  to  the  dance  and  confront 
her   there,,  as  he  first  intended.   He  would 

watch  outside,  and  then .     He  never 

completed  that  sentence  in  his  own  mind. 
There  were  three  cabins  on  the  slope; 
and  the  window  and  door  of  each  sent 
forth  long  streams  of  ruddy  shine;  while 
from  one  sounded  the  thin,  jigging  stac- 
cato of  the  countryman's  fiddle.  Hearne 
listened  to  the  thud  and  stamp  of  feet  on 
the  floor,  dancing  to  the  tune  of  Muskrat; 
and  stole  nearer  to  see  if  he  could  identify 
any  of  the  figures  that  crossed  the  light 
as  Florida — or  Carter  Broyles.  While  he 
watched  fruitlessly  the  dancers  within, 
suddenly  Florida  came  slipping  past  a 
doorway  outside,  looking  back  over  her 
shoulder,  her  fluttering  calico  dress 
caught  close  around  her.  It  was  Florida 
— there  was  no  mistaking  the  set  of  the 
graceful  head  on  the  slim  neck,  the  bur- 
den of  bright  hair.  An  indistinct  figure 
in  the  shadow  of  the  house  joined  her, 
and  they  sat  down  together,  apparently  to 
talk. 

The  man  in  the  grove  stood  there  long, 
fighting  with  himself,  trying  hard  to  get 
where  he  dared  to  go  forward  and  speak 
to  his  wife.  To  kill  Carter  Broyles  now 
would  not  give  him  back  Florida — little 
Florida — as  she  had  been.  He  must 
think  what  he  ought  to  do.  The  jiggling 
fiddler  changed  to  "Citico,"  and  then  the 
dancers  called  for  "Old  Joe  Clark."  To 
Hearne  Lusk,  hidden  in  the  grove,  the 
bright  glare  of  the  interior,  the  heavy 
stamping,  that  swift  movement,  and  the 
loud,  gay,  calling,  encouraging,  protest- 
ing, exclaiming  voices,  all  were  but  a 
dim  background  to  what  was  going  on 
there  in  the  shadowed  angle  outside. 
When  he  won  at  last  to  sufficient  calm- 
ness, and  strode  up  to  the  bench  by  the 
wall,  it  was  empty. 

"Hello,  Hearne!"  shouted  somebody 
from  the  door.     "You  here?" 
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He  set  her  down  in  their  new  home,  and  they  laughed  in  one  [another's  faces. 
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"Yes,"  returned  Lusk,  raising  a  ghast- 
ly face  to  his  host's  gaze.  "I  was  passing 
along — going  by,  you  see — and  I  'lowed 
I'd  stop  in  and  git  my  wife." 

Old  man  Ventner  came  out  effusively 
— quite  too  effusively,  Hearne  thought. 

"Floridy?"  he  said  doubtfully  (un- 
easily, it  seemed  to  Lusk),  "Well,  now, 
as  it  chances,  Floridy  was  here  early  this 
evening.  She  never  come  to  the  dance; 
but  she  happened  in,  like — same  as  you 
did,  mebbe.  She's  gone  home,  I  reckon. 
Won't  ye  stay,  Hearne — now  yo'  here? 
Come  in — come  in  and  have  a  drink, 
anyhow." 

But  Hearne  was  on  fire  to  be  gone.  If 
the  old  man  was  lying  to  him,  if  Florida 
was  still  in  the  house,  with  that — who- 
ever it  was — that  she  had  been  talking  to 
on  the  bench  by  the  door,  he  wanted  to 
get  home  and  find  it  out.  If  what  Vent- 
ner said  was  the  truth,  he  would  face  her 
the  sooner,  and  know  it.  He  stumbled 
back  to  his  team,  tore  them  loose  from 
the  branches  where  he  had  tied  them, 
and  started  off  through  the  woods  by  a 
short  cut,  difficult  to  find  even  in  day- 
light. 

The  short  cut,  after  the  manner  of  its 
kind,  delayed  and  befooled  him.  He 
was  fumbling  about  for  its  dim  trace, 
when  the  joyous  clamor  of  a  coon-hunt 
came  to  him  far  ahead  and  to  his  left. 
While  he  still  hesitated,  at  fault,  the  rout 
streamed  athwart  his  course,  hounds  yelp- 
ing eagerly,  four  or  five  young  fellows 
whooping,  skylarking,  and  cheering  on 
each  his  dog  by  name.  For  that  one 
moment  when  they  plunged  across  the 
open  track,  the  tall  forest  stood  illumined, 
every  wayside  bush  was  distinct,  and 
Hearne's  road  was  clear  to  him.  Yet  in- 
stead of  whipping  up  and  hastening 
ahead,  his  arm  involuntarily  dragged  the 
horses  back  almost  to  their  haunches. 
For  of  these  laughing  young  faces,  danc- 
ed upon  by  the  ruddy  shine  of  the  pine 
torches,  he  could  have  sworn  that  one 
was  that  of  Carter  Broyles. 

The  hunt,  with  its  trail  of  dim  light, 
its  whooping  men  and  baying  dogs,  bore 
off  to  his  right.  Presently  Hearne  re- 
laxed his  arm  and  drove  slowly  ahead. 
Well,  whether  that  was  Carter  Broyles 
or  not,  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  get 
home  and  see  how  Florida  looked  and 
what  she  said.    When  he  reached  his  own 


cabin  it  was  midnight.  In  a  daze  of  un- 
certainty, he  put  the  horses  up,  and  ap- 
proached his  dwelling  with  a  heart  that 
labored  high  in  his  throat.  Florida 
answered  his  hail,  opening  the  door  just 
as  she  had  apparently  risen  from  her  bed. 
She  was  plainly  amazed  to  see  her  hus- 
band, and,  it  seemed  to  him,  uneasy. 

"W'y — w'y,  Hearne,  honey!"  she  cried. 
"I  never  looked  for  ye  to — is  anything 
the  matter  at ?" 

"I  come  a-past  Ventner's — the  dance 
he  broke  in  upon  her,  and  then 


could  have  bitten  his  tongue  off  for  speak- 
ing before  there  was  any  light  by  which 
he  might  see  and  study  her  face.  But  he 
got  the  quick  gasp  with  which  she  receiv- 
ed his  news — he  made  the  most  he  could 
of  that. 

"Did  ye — did  ye  see  me  thar?"  she  fal- 
tered finally.  She  was  kneeling  on  the 
hearth  to  blow  the  coals  bright,  that  she 
might  light  a  candle.  "I  went  over  to 
take  Miz'  Ventner  some  carpet  chain 
I  been  dyeing  for  her"  —  hold- 
ing up  small,  yellow-stained  fin- 
gers to  show  that  they  had  been  in 
the  dye-pot.  "I — I  never  studied  'bout 
hit  bein'  the  evenin'  of  the  dance.  I 
wished  I  hadn't  went,  after  I  found  that 
out." 

Hearne  looked  at  her  dumbly.  He  had 
parted  his  lips  to  ask  her  who  it  was  that 
she  sat  talking  with  on  the  bench  in  the 
shadow  of  the  door.  Suddenly  he  closed 
them  and  turned  away.  What  was  the 
use?  If  a  woman  aimed  to  deceive  you, 
she  could  lie.  The  dark  thought  came  to 
him  that  he  could  learn  more  by  keeping 
his  own  counsel  and  appearing  satisfied 
with  her  explanations. 

All  through  the  night  that  brought  nff 
sleep  to  him,  the  whisper  was  in  Hearne 
Lusk's  ear  that  Florida  was  a  Sterrett 
after  all.  Yes,  he  saw  it  now ;  she  had  been 
good  and  willing  to  have  him  take  work 
at  a  distance.  She  had  always  let  him 
go  without  complaint  or  repining;  the 
spells  of  depression  and  weeping  which 
he  had  at  first. — fond  fool! — accounted  for 
with  his  absence,  were  indeed  dispelled 
by  them.  Had  not  his  wife  even  seemed 
to  anticipate  his  departure  with  an  excited 
joy  which  plainly  looked  beyond  to  some- 
thing desirable  that  she  could  not  share 
with  him?  Had  he  not  always  found 
her  refreshed  and   cheerful  when   he  re- 
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turned?  Writhing  in  soul  beneath  these 
sinister  suggestions,  he  yet  forced  himself 
to  lie  silent  and  motionless.  He  knew 
that  at  last  Florida  slept ;  but  for  him  the 
night  wore  away  in  wakeful  torment. 
About  dawn  a  thought  came  to  him — a 
test^ — and  he  rose  ready  to  apply  it. 

"Floridy,"  he  began  slowly  at  the 
breakfast-table,  fixing  his  brooding  dark 
eyes  upon  the  face  opposite  him,  "the 
Company  has  done  offered  me  a  stiddy 
job  over  at  Far  Cove." 

''That's  good,"  said  his  wife  ab.sently. 
Her  blue  eyes  were  on  something  out.^ide 
window,  and  she  smiled  to  herself.  'T 
reckon  you'll  take  it,  won't  ye,  Hearne?" 

Lusk  looked  at  her  and  drew  his  breath 
-harply.  Where  was  the  loving,  tender, 
rhildlike  bride  he  had  brought  home  to 
his  cabin  but  a  few  months  ago  —  the 
clinging  sweetheart  he  had  carried  across 
its  threshold,  her  arms  close  around  his 
neck?  He  swallowed  once  convulsively 
before  he  spoke.  It  seemed  impo.s.sible  to 
reach  this  girl.  He  felt  miles  away  from 
the  soul  of  her. 

"I  reckon  I  will,"  he  said.  "Could  you 
be  ready  to  move,  come  Wednesday?" 

Florida  looked  around  at  him  with  a 
frightened  stare.  Her  young  face  crim- 
soned, then  abruptly  bleached  to  startling 
pallor. 

"To  move?"  she  whispered  after  him. 
"I  cain't  go  away  from  here,  Hearne. 
Sure  enough,  I  cain't.  Oh,  you  won't  ask 
me  to  go  away  from — here — TN'ill  ye?  I'll 
be  so  good,  honey.  I'll  do  anything  you 
ask  me  to — but  that.  How  long  you 
goin'  to  be  workin'  at  the  far  end  of  the 
Cove,  Hearne?" 

"About  six  months,"  he  told  her  sul- 
lenly. "What's  the  matter  with  you  on 
the  subject  of  movin'?  Other  men's 
^\^ves  go  to  whar  the  work  is.  What's 
the  matter  with  you?" 

"Nothin' — nothin',  Hearne,"  she  has- 
tened to  assure  him.  "It's  just  that  we've 
got  sech  a  good  truck-patch  planted  here; 
and  there's  my  little  chicken-house  you 
made  me.  And  Spotty,  she's  used  to  this 
range  now;  she'd  hate  mighty  bad  to 
change.  And  the  Seb'm  Stars  is  agoin' 
down  at  dark,  Hearne — hit'd  be  a  mighty 
bad  time — to — Hearne,  there  ain't  no- 
body— nobody  in  the  neighborhood  that 
I  hate  to  leave,  of  course — vou'd  know  it 
wasn't  that " 


She  broke  off  on  a  wavering  note  that 
had  no  conviction  in  it.  Lusk — ashamed 
to  look  at  her — sat  and  eyed  the  floor. 

"Well" — he  got  to  his  feet  heavily — 
"hit's  a  pretty  bad  business  when  a  man's 
wife  won't  go  with  him  where  he  has 
obliged  to  go  to  earn  the  livin',"  he  said 
finally.  "But  bein'  as  them's  yo'  ruthers, 
I'll  work  down  to  the  Far  Cove  by  my 
lonesome,  and  when  you  want  me  you  kin 
send  word  for  me — do  vou  understand 
that.  Floridy?" 

•Ilearue" — .she  came  fawning  about 
him.  with  her  palms  out  and  her  piteous 
eyes  raised — "don't  you  go  and  git  mad 
at  me.  I — just  leave  me  stay  here  till 
you  come  back,  an'  I'll  have  everything 
fixed  up  ><»  piiHy  you'll  be  glad  you  let 
me  do  my  way." 

The  man  turned  that  dark  face,  lit  by 
its  passionate  eyes,  full  upon  her;  the 
little,  -liiii.  weak-looking  thing,  so  pretty 
and  childish — a  Sterrett,  and  already  fol- 
lowing her  own  secret  devices.  She  didn't 
want  to  come  with  him.  His  nostril 
twitched :  liis  breast  had  a  weight  like 
lead  in  it.  Be  glad?  Should  he  ever  be 
glad  of  anything  concerning  her  again? 

II. 

There  was  no  need  for  Hearne  Lusk 
to  take  the  job  at  Far  Cove,  but  he  took 
it.  He  told  himself  he  would  stay  away 
till  Florida  scut  for  him.  Too  proud,  too 
near  to  some  sort  of  ultimate  trust  in  her, 
to  make  actual  inquiries  among  the  other 
workmen,  his  neighbors,  in  whose  faces 
he  .sometimes  fancied  a  hidden  knowledge 
of  his  aft'airs.  and  whose  glances  seemed 
to  him  occasionally  to  hold  sympathy — 
though,  at  least,  none  of  them  brought 
him,  storie-  now  of  Florida's  unseemly 
attendaucf  at  play-parties — finally  he 
came,  through  long  brooding,  to  the  re- 
solve to  make  an  unexpected  return  from 
his  self-imposed  absence,  and  find  for 
himself  what  Florida  Lusk  was  hiding 
from  him.  His  people  are  .slow  in  hate, 
as  in  love,  and  he  nursed  this  project  sev- 
eral months  before  a  strange  little  mis- 
spelled letter  from  his  wife  hardened  it 
into  resolution. 

Der  Hearne; — I  getting  along 
well.  No  needs  for  you  to  hurry 
yourself  in  coming  back  here.  I 
neaded  some  monev  and  taken  two 
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dollars  out  of  the  box.  I  never  taken 
but  two  dollars  and  I  wont  touch  any 
more  but  you  will  know  and  will 
not  be  mad  at  me  when  you  come 
back.  But  dont  come  no  sooner  than 
you  aimed  to,  becos  I  dont  want  you 
to  hafto  werry  about  me. 

Your  wife,  Florida  Lusk. 


tonished      those      sedate,      well-cared-for 
beasts. 

As  his  sinking  heart  had  foretold,  the 
cabin  looked  deserted  from  the  first 
glimpse  he  got  of  it,  far  down  the  road. 
The  pied  branches  of  a  young  maple  were 
tapping  against  its  windows;  golden  and 
russet  and  crimson  leaves  were  dancing  in 


She  went  down  to  the  milking,  early. 


That  was  the  note  that  Hearne — never 
much  of  a  scholar — studied  out  slowly. 
He  stood  staring  at  it  in  his  hand  long 
after  he  had  mastered  its  contents,  then 
lifted  his  head  and  looked  about  dumbly 
at  the  familiar  woods.  He  went  to  the 
boss  for  his  money  and  his  time,  and 
drove  the  horses  home  at  a  pace  which  as- 


the  breeze  about  it;  the  sourwood  at  its 
corner  was  one  rosy  flame,  for  the  frosts 
of  September  had  visited  the  forests  of 
the  Cumberlands  and  left  them  clad  in 
splendor.  He  drove  his  team  into  the 
yard,  leaped  down,  and  ran  to  shake  the 
locked  door,  thundering  on  it  with  his 
whip-stock.     Then  he  drew  back,  jeering 
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at  himself  for  the  empty  rage  that  bullied 
a  vacant  house.  His  blows  rang  hollow. 
They  brought  no  face  to  window  or  door, 
no  answering  voice  to  his  hail.  Of  course 
she  was  gone;  she  had  gone  (where,  oh, 
where?  with  whom?)  when  she  sent  him 
that  letter — a  shudder  took  him  yet  when 
he  thought  of  it — warning  him  not  to  has- 
ten his  return.  He  bent  back  with  a  half- 
choked  curse  and  looked  up  at  the  chim- 
ney. No  hint  of  smoke  against  the  sky. 
They  had  a  long  start  of  him — but  he 
would  hunt  them  down.  Thought  of  the 
quest  steadied  him.  He  drew  a  hand 
across  his  eyes,  then  turned  to  assure  the 
comfort  of  his  horses.  He  stabled  and 
fed  them  before  he  made  an  entn'  into 
the  house. 

It  had  been  plainly  unoccupied  for 
-ome  time ;  yet  the  departure  of  its  inmate 
had  been  orderly:  everything  was  in 
place,  sorted,  put  away  as  Florida  took 
pride  in  ha\ang  it.  Only  her  clothing 
was  gone — it  was  empty  only  of  her  and 
her  own  personal  belongings,  this  Little 
nest  he  had  made  for  her.  He  looked 
about  upon  it,  and  a  swimming  was  in  his 
head.  Then  suddenly  he  found  himself 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  with  Florida's 
little  footstool  in  his  hands,  the  stool  that 
he  had  made  to  raise  her  feet  from  the 
floor  above  the  draughts.  In  those  first 
days,  she  had  been  used  to  sit  on  it  by  his 
knee,  her  heai  leaned  against  him.  And 
now — oh,  God!  He  was  breaking  the 
little  stool  into  splinters  before  he  knew 
what  his  intention.  Then,  lest  idiot 
rage  lead  him  further,  he  strode  out  of 
the  house  and  took  the  path  across  the 
gulch  to  Zarepta  Fulgham's.  He  tore 
open  the  rickety  gate  and  cried  out  to  the 
old  woman,  in  her  front  yard,  shaking 
and  sorting  something  in  her  gingham 
apron. 

"Whar's  mv  wife?  Whar's  Floridv 
gone?" 

She  retreated  to  the  door-stone;  it 
might  almost  be  said  that  she  seemed  to 
flee  before  him,  stopping  there  under  pre- 
tense of  blowing  the  chaff  from  the  cow- 
pease  in  her  apron,  and  apparently  bar- 
ring his  way. 

"Ain't  you  goin'  to  bid  me  in?"  he  de- 
manded briefly.  "Who's  in  thar  you 
don't  want  me  to  see?" 

The  veins  in  Hearne  Lusk's  neck  began 
to  swell.     His  black  eyes  looked  danger- 


ous. Zarepta,  thus  put  to  it,  opened  the 
door  noisily,  and  only  wide  enough  for 
herself  to  enter.  The  man  crowding 
after  her  thought  he  got  a  glimpse  of 
someone  who  fled  him,  heard  a  closing 
door  at  the  back  of  the  room. 

"Is  Floridy  here?"  he  halted  on  the 
threshold  to  ask;  but  his  tone  meant  a 
thorough  sifting  of  the  matter. 

Old  Zarepta  dropped  her  apronful  of 
pease  with  a  rattle  to  the  floor.  She 
whimpered  and  clung  to  his  arm. 

"Yes,  she  is,  Hearne,"  came  the  final 
admission.  "But  don't  you  get  to  r'arin' 
round  here.  They's  somebody  in  the 
room  with  her  that  you'U  be  mad  about, 
I  reckon — somebody  I  never  aimed  for 
you  to  know  of  nor  see  on  this  place. 
Wait,  Hearne.     I  want  to  tell  ye " 

Silently,  Hearne  flung  the  old  woman 
behind  him  with  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  and 
made  for  the  door.  Here  was  something 
definite  to  strike.  His  hand  was  almost 
at  the  knob  when  from  the  silence  of  that 
other  room  pricked  out  a  keen  little 
sound,  the  thin,  shrill  wail  that  is  like  no 
other.  Hearne  staggered  and  put  his 
hands  before  his  eyes. 

"Floridy !"  he  whispered,  shaking  from 
head  to  foot. 

The  old  woman,  very  brave  now,  open- 
ed the  door  and  pushed  him  hastily  into 
the  room.  He  heard  his  wife's  voice  call- 
ing his  name.  She  lay  very  white  on  a 
bed  in  the  corner. 

"Hearne — oh,  Hearne!  DarUn'!"  she 
called  out  weakly  to  him.  "Did  you  hear 
about  it  and  come  already?  See!"  She 
drew  aside  the  coverings  and  showed  a 
little  silky  head  on  her  arm,  a  tiny  coun- 
tenance which  puckered  itself  amazingly 
and  sent  forth  once  more  that  querulous 
cry. 

Heame  fell  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed 
and  hid  his  face  in  the  covers,  torn  by 
long,  dry  sobs.  Florida  reached  out  a 
trembling  hand  and  put  it  on  his  bowed, 
dark  head. 

But  something  stirred  beyond  the  bed, 
some  one  knelt  there  half  hid. 

"Oh,  law!"  whispered  Florida,  her  blue 
eyes  clouding  with  anxiety;  "I  aimed  to 
be  safe  back  in  our  house  before  you 
come  home,  Hearne.  You  ain't  mad 
about  me  seein'  Mommie  and  having  her 
with  me,  air  ye,  honey?"  she  inquired 
timidly.     "Look  like  when  I  knew  the 
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baby  was  to  come,  I  jest  couldn't  do  with-  "But   I   remembered   what  I'd   promised 

out  my  mother.     Hearne" — with  a  little  you,  and  I  was  scared.     Hearne,  honey, 

break  that  was  almost  like  laughter  in  her  if  you  was  to  be  mad  at  me,  I'd  shore 

voice — "honey,  I  went  to  every  play-party  die!" 

end  dance  I  could  hear  of,  beca'se  Mom-  And,  looking  closer,  he  recognized  the 

,.,^^  c.r.^4-  ,^«    ^^A    1    >j  J     +1                     J  gray-haired  little  old  woman  who  crouch- 

mie  sent  me  word  she  d  do  the  same,  and  j  •'           r         i  •        4.  iu     i,  j  i,     j    ^u 

, -,          ,     ,   .1           1               1  X  11       TT-x  ed  away  irom  him  at  the  bed-head,  the 

wed  meet  at  them  places  and  talk.     Hit  g^Hant  of  poor  Florida's  innocent  trysts, 

mighty  nigh  killed  me  to  have  you  away  -Mother   Sterrett,"    he    said    huskily, 

from  me  so  much;  and  yet,  look  like  a  reaching  a  hand  across  to  her,  "we-all'll 

gal's  obliged  to  have  her  mother  at  such  have  to  raise  this  here  chap  so  he'll  mend 

a  time."     Her  voice  quavered  pleadingly,  the  feud." 


SPOOKS ! 


Spooks!     Don't  talk  o'  spooks  when  you're  runnin'  up  the  stair! 
What  am  crouchin'  in  the  shadow  of  that  doorway,  over  there? 
What  am  peekin'  round  that  corner,  as  you  steal  apast  the 

door? 
What  am  making  that    there  creakin'  of  a  loose  board  in  the 
floor? 
What  am  whistlin'   down  the  chimnev?     What  am  rattlin"  of 

the  blind? 
What  am  scratchin'  at  the  woodwork  as  a  match  you're  tryin' 
to  find? 
Am  it  spooks  that  makes  these  noises?     Am  it  spooks?     Or 
does  you  doubt? 

Whee-e-e !  Who  pattered  'cross  the  room,  and  blew  the  candle  out? 
And  as  you're  creepin'  into  bed  and  pullin'  up  your  toes 
What  am  knockin'  on  the  window?     Am  it  spooks?     Who 
knows? 
What  red  eyes  am  starin'  at  you  from  the  darknes  'round? 
What  noise  am  that  outside  the  door,  that  queer  shufflin'  sound? 
Don'  you  jump  so,  it  am  Mammy's  hand  upon  your  wooly 

head, 
Come  to  snuggle,  and  to  tuck  you  up  into  your  cosy  bed. 
Hush-a-bye,  ma  little  honey.  Mammy's  near  you  all  the  night; 
There  ain't  nuthin'  'round  this  cabin  that  you're  scared  of  in 

the  light. 
Go  to  sleep  ma  piccaninny,  shut  your  frightened  brown  eyes,  do ! 
There  ain't  nuthin'  in  the  shadows  that  can  be  of  harm  to  you. 
The  wind  it  am,  you  hear  a  whislin'  and  blowin'  round  the  house. 
No,  ma  honey!  that  there  scratchin'     am  the       scamp'rin'  of  a 

mouse. 
Those  red  eyes?  Why  no,  chile;  nonsense,  does  you  not  know  old 

black  Jim? 
Go  to  sleep !  the  rain  am  stoppin' ;  and  the  moon  am  chinin',  dim ; 
Come  to  watch  ma  piccaninny,  as  she  lies  asleepin'  still. 
Keeps  away  the  spooks  and  goblins,  till  the  sun  lights  up  the  hill. 

— Margaret  Osborne. 


The  Seven  Hundred 
Dollar  Preacher 

By  the  Editor 


'T^lllS  magazine  has  been  vigorously  criticized  for  having  pub- 
■*  lishtd  in  the  September  issue  excerpts  from  an  article  which 
appeared  in  Hampton's  Magazine,  and  which  was  entitled 
"What  is  to  become  of  the  Preacher?"  The  underlying  idea  in 
the  article  was  to  hold  up  to  view  the  inconsistency  of  sending 
Missionaries  out  to  the  Heathen  when  the  preacher  at  home  does 
not  get  sufficient  salary  upon  which  to  live  decently.  The  writer 
of  the  original  article  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  money  is 
wasted  in  Foreign  Missions:  that  it  costs  $3.75  to  administer  $1 
v.'orth  of  '(dual  missionary  work;  and  that  the  churches  in  the 
United  States  are  asking  for  $50,000,000  for  Foreign  Missions — 
all  these  things  at  the  same  time  that  many  a  home  pastor  is 
grossly  underpaid.  Canadian  clergymen  in  the  Anglican,  Metho- 
dist and  Presbyterian  Churches  have  written  to  us  protesting,  that 
these  figures  are  incorrect  and  that  the  entire  article  was  ''danger- 
ously lauleading,"  because  as  one  writer  put  it,  MacLean's  Maga- 
zine circulates  among  the  majority  of  business  rnen  in  Canada. 

In  ''o  far  as  the  "^ecific  statements  made  by  Hampton' s  Maga- 
zine are  challenged,  the  editor  of  MacLean's  Magazine  is  quite 
willing  to  accept  the  u'ord  of  our  Canadian  clergymen  to  the  effect 
that  Foreign  Missions  do  not  spend  $3.75  to  administer  one  dollar; 
and  that  there  is,  in  short,  no  criticism,  so  far  as  loe  have  yet 
learned,  vjhich  can  be  successfully  made  in  this  connection.  But 
MacLean's  Magazine  does  feel  it  is  its  duty  to  say,  since  the  subject 
has  ro  ised  so  much  interest,  that  concerning  the  main  allegation 
^,1  the  American  article  referred  to,  that  is,  that  preachers  of 
Chnstianify  in  Home  fields  are  often  underpaid  while  the  revenues 
of  the  churches  are  being  sent  to  Foreign  fields,  this  magazine  is 
in  full  s^jmpathy  with  the  American  writer.  We  have  nothing  to 
say  against  Foreign  Missions.  We  recognize  the  excellent  work 
they  are  doing.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  the  churches  of  this 
country  owe  it  to  the  laymen,  owe  it  indeed  to  this  Nation  itself, 
to  ensure  fair  salaries  to  our  home  preachers  before  sending  funds 
abroad. 

We  say  now-a-days  that  everything  in  a  civilized  community 
must  justify  its  existence.  One  would  not  think  of  deny- 
ing that  the  Churches  do  not  justify  their  existence. 
Everyone  recognizes  in  them,  no  matter  tvhat  one's  religious  be- 
liefs may  be,  that  the  churches  are  a  refining  influence  in  the  com- 
munity. In  an  indirect  and  a  subtle  way  they  assist  the  police. 
Where  there  are  churches,  lives  and  properties  and  a  citizen's 
rights  are  safer. 
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But  there  is  another  saying,  that  all  things  must  aim  to  be 
efficient.  Our  public  institutions  are  expected  to  do  the  utmost 
with  a  given  supply  of  energy.  An  engine  that  cannot  get  the 
maximum  of  ''pull"  out  of  one  pound  of  steam  is  on  its  way  to 
the  Scrap  Heap.  Efficiency  is  demanded  of  everything,  and  the 
question  in  our  m,ind  is  this:  Are  the  churches,  as  public  insti- 
tutions— for  they  are  such,  more  or  less — efficient f  The  fact  that 
a  Church  or  any  organization  does  great  good,  and  is  indispens- 
able, does  not  justify  that  Church  or  that  organization  in  being 
inefficient. 

We  submit  that  the  Seven  hundred  dollar  preacher,  be  he  set- 
tled in  a  definite  charge  or  be  he  a  missionary,  single  or  married, 
ordained  or  unordained — is  a  sign  of  inefficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  churches  that  allow  him  to  exist.  Seven  hundred  dollar  sal- 
aries are  keeping  young  men  out  of  the  m,inistry  of  our  various 
religious  denominations.  Seven  hundred  dollar  salaries  are  an 
invitation  for  weak  m^en. 

This  is  not  written  with  a  view  to  making  the  personal  lot  of 
the  under-paid  preacher  any  better  than  it  is,  although  that  of 
course  is  desirable.  This  is  written  from  the  impersonal  stand- 
point of  the  comrnunity  at  large.  Buddhist  or  Baptist,  Roman 
Catholic  or  Presbyterian,  High  Church  or  Low  Church,  or  no 
church  at  all,  we  must  recognize  in  the  churches  civilizing  influ- 
ences which  are  supported  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  whole  com- 
munity and  from  which  the  community  has  the  right  to  expect 
efficiency.  The  churches  have  work  to  do  besides  the  saving  of 
souls.  They  must  give  jnen  the  inspiration  to  be  strong  men  and 
good  citizens.  They  m,ust  combat  the  spirit  of  ultra-materialisnfi. 
They  have  the  opportunity  and  they  are  letting  it  slip,  by  under- 
paying the  m,en  at  home. 

Why  are  there  rural  communities  in  Ontario  which  are  rotten 
with  degeneracy?  It  is  not  alone  because  the  Churches  have  sent 
weak  m.en  to  those  communities,  but  it  is  partly  on  that  account. 
The  Seven  Hundred  dollar  preacher  cannot  live  decently,  much 
less  be  a  walking  ''Inspiration."  It  takes  the  biggest,  brightest 
and  best  men  that  can  be  found.  The  Christian  religion  should 
be  able  to  hire  the  same  brains  that  the  great  railways  command, 
but  they  m.ake  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  a  man  can  live  on 
Glory — and  Seven  Hundred.  He  can't.  Conferences,  Assemblies 
and  Synods  discuss  the  question  of  the  under-paid  home  preacher 
and  conclude  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  that  it  would  never  do 
to  reduce  the  Foreign  mission  appropriation,  although  they  recog- 
nize the  "grave  need"  of  the  Home  Missions.  This  delicacy  of 
feeling  is  wrong.  It  behooves  either  the  Foreign  Mission  depart- 
ments to  step  up  like  gentlemen  and  say:  "We  will  not  take  our 
share  until  you  have  enough  at  home,"  else  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
laymen  of  this  country  to  over-ride  departmental  etiquette,  and 
see  that  the  churches  at  home  are  made  efficient  first. 


Mary 


By 

Elizabeth  Maury  Coombs 


YES  m,  ]\liss  Deacon,  Pete  Bruffey 
were  a  bad  man.  Why,  the  whole 
Blue  Ridge  mountains  knowed  that 
when  he  sot  eyes  on  a  gander  at  the  gander- 
puUin's,  thar  weren't  no  more  popularity 
nor  puUin'  for  that  thar  gander.  It  was 
Pete's, — for  he  weren't  no  more  'feard  of 
a  gun  than  you  be  of  a  button-hook,  an' 
all  that  skeers  anybody  'bout'n  ary  but- 
ton-hook as  I  ever  knowed  is  that  it  be 
agoin'  to  slip  behind  the  beereau  to  be  lost 
to  the  world  twell   next   spring-cleanin'.'' 

The  Deaconess  of  the  mountains  smiled 
gently. 

"I  'member,"  mused  the  old  crone,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  back  log  of  the  hickory' 
fire,  as  she  gazed  into  the  past — ''I  'mem- 
ber the  day  Pet€  was  born — 'member  it 
jest  as  well  as  I  do  yestiddy's  dinner — 
which  were  turnip-tops  teched  with  frost; 
the  bacon  weren't  hardly  cooked  a  mite, 
an'  my  son's  wife  ain't  no  gre't  hand  at 
corn-bread — which,  when  all  is  said,  is  the 
bone  of  the  dinner.  But  thar,  whar  is  the 
daughter-in-law  what  kin  cook  to  suit  her 
husband's  mother!  I  dunno  whar  she  be 
— but  'pears  like  I  done  hearn  tell  that  she 
died  afore  she  was  born.    Whar  was  I? 

"Lawd,  Lawd!  how  time  goes,  an'  folks 
in  front  of  it!  I  'member  when  Pete  was 
born,  an'  I  was  thar  t'other  night  when  he 
died.  All  them  times  what  lay  in  be- 
twixt an'  between,  he  were  jest  the  same — 
maybe  sometimes  a  leetle  mite  samer. 
Some  folks  is  born  cross-eyed,  but  Pet€  he 
were  born  with  a  cross-eyed  soul.  Seem- 
like  he  seed  everybody  an'  everything 
plumb  twisticated.  You  'member  Watch, 
his  ole  dorg?  That  ole  flea-bit  fool  dorg 
wored  a  hole  plumb  in  the  big  road  gittin' 
up  an'  a-layin'  down  agin  to  turn  diffunt 
sides  on  himself  to  the  north  wind-  whilst 


he  waited  o'  nights,  down  yonder  at 
Punk's  ba'room  to  come  home  with  Pete. 
Yet  Pete  were  such  a  onery  cuss  he  ain't 
nu\'\-er  had  a  kind  word  fer  his  dorg — 
much  less  fer  his  wife. 

"An'  now  you  say  Mary  Bruffey  is  right 
smart  sick,  an'  you  b'lieve  she's  not  a  good 
'omani  Mary  Bruffey  bad?  Why,  bless 
your  soul,  Miss  Deacon,  that  thar  'oman 
is  as  good  as  green  peas  in  spring !  Why,  I 
lay  you  could  stew  more  natural  meaness 
out'n  a  Baptist  preacher — an'  me  a  hard- 
shell church  member  in  good  standin' 
says  it. — than  you  could  out'n  that  'oman's 
whole  body — bones,  boots,  an'  all! 

''I  knowed  her  when  she  was  a  slip — 
knowed  her  when  she  looked  more  like  a 
clove  pink  what  had  been  pressed  in  the 
fam'ly  Bible  than  anything  you  ever  see. 
Sweet  an'  slim  she  were,  even  for  a  gal- 
critter,  always  with  them  wide  gray  eyes 
o'  her'n  a-lookin'  'way  off  into  the  middle 
o'  next  week.  Knowed  her  when  her  Pa 
had  her  edicated  jest  like  a  lady  to  play 
the  planner  with  fingers  as  white  as  the 
drivellin'  snow — they  weren't  mountain 
folks  like  we-alls.  She  could  play  'Monas- 
tery Bells,'  an'  all — 'cept  the  front  start — 
of  the  'Maiden's  Prayer,'  an'  Teacher  said 
she  only  had  to  skip  that  'cause  why  her 
fingers  couldn't  stretch,  an'  that  made  it 
sound  kinder  like  the  Maiden's  Jumps  in- 
stead. 

"Mary  ain't  nuvver  been  mean,  either 
that  day  or  this.  I  stayed  with  her  when 
Pete  died,  an'  him  a-kickin'  at  me  like  a 
mule  at  a  yaller  jacket,  whilst  I  was  a-try- 
in'  for  to  wrop  his  cold  foots  up  in  my  red 
flannen  petticoat,  w^hich  be  the  same  one 
I  got  on  the  Chris'mas  tree  at  the  Mission 
nigh  on  to  three  year  ago,  an'  which  by 
this  time  is  wore  that  thin  a  blind  man 
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could  dart  straws  through  it.  I  ain't  coin- 
plaiiiiii',  Miss  Deacon,  but  yet  I  will  say 
that,  when  all  is  said,  Chris'mus  ain't  far 
off  when  you  see  Jeemes'  ole  dorg  Tige 
begin  for  to  stand  round  the  'simmon 
tree  waitin'  for  one  to  drap. 

"But,  Lawd,  Lawd,  whar  was  I  by  now! 

"'Mary!'  Pete  would  call,  an'  she  a- 
hurryin'  an'  a-standin'  at  the  head  o'  the 
bed,  a-cryin',  so  'feard  he  was  goin'  to  die, 
an'  me  a-standin'  at  the  foot  o'  the  bed, 
a-cryin',  so  'feard  he  wasn't. 

"/Mary!  Mary!'  he'd  call.  'Why,  the 
devil  don't  you  light  the  lamp?' 

"An'  thar  sot  the  lamp — a  green  tin 
one  with  a  cracked  chimbley — on  a  soap- 
box right  afore  his  two  eyes! 

"  'Gawd  knows  the  shadders  is  dark 
enough!'  Then  he'd  shrink  back,  tremb- 
lin'  like  water  in  the  wind.  An'  that  thar 
Mary  woman,  she'd  tell  him  the  lamp  was 
a-burnin'.  The  Book  says,  'While  yet  the 
lamp  holds  out  to  burn,  the  vilest  sinner 
may  return,'  but  the  sinner  can't  always 
see  when  the  lamp  be  a-burnin' — that's 
the  way  I  reads  the  riddle,  for  Pete  ain't 
nuvver  returned — an'  I  for  one  am  glad 
of  it,  for  I  was  his  nearest  neighbor. 

"No'm,  Pete  Bruffey  ain't  nuvver  come 
back  to  these  here  mountains,  though 
Mary  knelt  down  by  his  bed  an'  tried  to 
lead  him  to  the  light,  as  the  Word  says. 

"  'Honey,'  she'd  say,  'I  be  here  with  yer, 
an'  the  light  is  clear.  Didn't  you  see  how 
it  flared  up  when  the  wind  comed  through 
the  broken  blind,  jest  like  it  always  do?' 

"But  he  didn't  seem  like  he  could  hear, 
fer  he  jest  kep'  on  a-sayin'  like  children 
learn  to  read: 

"  'Mary,  Mary,  light  the  lamp.  The 
shadders  is  darkenin'  I' 

"Ole  Watch  whimpled,  with  his  nose 
aginst  the  door-jamb — scratched  at  it — 
seemed  like  he  half  wanted  to  come  in,  an' 
half  didn't.  Then  he  sot  out  thar  on  a 
little  hump  o'  ground  an'  moaned  his 
heart  out  to  the  mountains.  That  thar 
dorg  loved  Pete,  an'  for  why  the  Lawd 
knows — ef  He  do !  He  made  dorgs,  an'  He 
made  women,  an'  sometimes  I  think  he 
made  'em  the  same  day,  an'  His  mixin's 
got  mixed,  fer  Mary  would  ha'  followed 
Pete  into  the  shadders.  I  was  thar,  an'  I 
seed  her  make  up  her  mind  ter  f oiler  him. 

"You  tell  me  she  turns  folkses'  little 
children  from  her  door.  Pore  critter,  she 
ain't  nuvver  had  none  o'  her  own.  She'd 


always  be  a-sayin'  tef  me,  'Babies  'ud  make 
a  new  man  out'n  Pete.'  But  fer  my  part, 
if  so  be  as  I  had  er  been  in  the  new-makin' 
men  business,  I'd  ha'  begun  on  some  good 
fresh  gully  dirt  ruther  than  waste  stitches 
on  Pete  Bruffey's  remains.  But  that's 
neither  here  ner  thar.  You  say  she's  cross 
and  kicks  the  ole  dorg  when  he  whines; 
she  has  even  been  knowed  to  go  to  the  sto' 
to  get  whiskey  an'  try  to  get  drunk — she 
that's  hated  that  stuff  like  cold  pizen  ever 
sence  she  come  into  the  world!  She's  try- 
in'  to  fool  you  into  thinkin'  she's  a  bad 
'oman.  Miss  Deacon.  Mary  ain't  no 
drunkard — she's  jest  tryin'  to  be  bad  so's 
to  foller  Pete.  She  thinks  thar  ain't  no 
other  way  ter  do  it.  She  ain't  bad!  She 
may  fool  you — she  may  fool  the  preacher 
— she  may  fool  the  Lawd — but  she  ain't 
agoin'  to  fool  me,  fer  I  hev  been  her  nigh- 
est  neighbor  for  nigh  on  ter  forty  year. 
Pete  were  a  drunkard,  an'  Mary  has  done 
made  up  her  mind  to  foller  Pete — I  seed 
it  that  night  when  she  said,  said  she :  'I'm 
comin'  with  you,  Pete.'  An'  he  says, 
sighin'  like  the  breath  of  wind  that  dies 
down  at  break  o'  day,  'The — shadders — 
is  over — it — all!' 

"I  tried  to  suage  her  away,  then.  'Mary,' 
says,  I,  'the  light  was  jest  over  yonder 
ahind  the  hills — but,'  says  I,  'Pete  he  jest 
ain't  nuvver  seen  it,  'cause  the  pore  crit- 
ter's soul's  eyes  was  plumb  twisticated.' 

"That  was  two  years  an'  a  month  ago. 
Fer  two  days  after — the  day  of  Pete's  fun- 
eral— my  ole  Spot  she  had  a  heifer  calf, 
an'  it  snowed,  rained,  and  hailed  on  the 
buryin'  day,  an'  so  I  was  mighty  sorry  fer 
Mary:  a  buryin'  day's  got  to  mighty  sun- 
shiny to  collect  ary  crowd  in  these  here 
mountains.  But  that  same  day  I  was 
mighty  glad  fer  myself  an'  ole  Spot,  fer 
my  ole  man  had  done  declar'd  out  as  how 
he  weren't  goin'  to  spend  any  more  time 
traipsin'  round  the  world  lookin'  up  good 
homes  fer  bull  calves  ter  please  me  an'  my 
contrary  ole  spotted  cow. 

"Am  I  goin'  to  Mary  when  you  say  she 
says  she'd  ruther  I  wouldn't?  Why,  Miss 
Deacon,"  protested  the  old  woman,  rising 
and  reaching  her  hand  over  to  where  her 
slat  sunbonnet  hung,  drooping  from  its 
peg,  "in  course  I'm  agoin, !  Mary  jest 
don't  want  ter  let  on  she  wants  her  friends, 
'cause  she's  afeard  you  won't  think  she's 
cross  an'  mean  enough  ter  foller  Pete." 


MARY. 
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Adjusting  the  limp  bonnet  over  her 
sleek  white  hair,  with  its  small  white  knot 
looking  like  a  silver-skin  onion  at  the  nape 
of  her  neck,  and  scorning  by  a  gesture 
the  profiFered  help  of  the  Dea<!oness,  the 
old  woman  stepped  along  the  steep  path 
leading  to  the  big  silk-leaved  poplar  that 
whispered  beside  the  little  spring  she  and 
Mary  had  shared  in  common  all  the  years 
of  their  neighborliness.  The  path  of  red 
clay  like  a  painted  streak  led  up  the  hill 
and  through  a  field  of  yellow  sedge,  and 
in  the  gullies  the  honeysuckle  vines,  red- 
purpled  by  the  frost,  ran  like  spilt  wine 
down  the  hillsides. 

The  old  dog  growled  from  where  he 
drowsed  on  the  shuck  mat  in  front  of 
Mary's  door,  but  sank  down  again  with  a 
groan  and  only  one  or  two  tired  rat-tats  on 
the  floor  with  his  stump  tail,  as  Mary's 
neighbor  spoke  to  him.  Reaching  across, 
she  pulled  the  leather  string  that  lifted  the 
latch,  and  she  and  the  Deaconess  went 
straight  into  the  one-room  cabin  without 
knocking. 

"Mary,"  said  the  old  woman  going  to- 
ward the  bed  cheerily,  "I  brung  yer  some 
of  my  fried  pies — thinkin'  you  was  sick 
and  might  relish  somethin'  that  would  set 
light  on  yer  stummick." 

But  the  Deaconess  advanced  to  the  bed 
and  found  her  patient  too  far  gone  for 
even  fried  pies  to  make  an  appeal  to  her 
appetite.  A  change  had  come  since  she 
had  gone  by  in  the  morning  to  her  little 
school — the  subtle  gray  change  of  twi- 
light, the  courier  of  the  dark  that  comes 
before  the  dawn. 

The  little  Deaconess  knelt  by  the  bed 
and  lifted  up  her  voice:  "0  Lord,  our 
Light  in  time  of  Darkness,  our  Strength 
in " 

The  dying  woman's  hand  stayed  her. 

"I'd  a  sight  rather  ye — wouldn't  pray 
— miss.  I  don't  feel  no  call  ter  go  ter 
heaven.    I'd  a  sight  ruther  go  with  Pete."' 

"But  maybe."  faltered  the  Deaconess, 
in  spite  of  the  prevailing  opinion  of  Pete's 
intimates — "maybe  Pete  went  to  heaven." 


"No'm,  he  didn't — you  didn't  know 
Pete." 

"Well,  even  if  Pete  didn't  go  to  heaven, 
you  want  to — because  you  know  there  is 
no  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage  there, 
and  your  husband  will  be  the  same  to 
you  as  any  one  else." 

"Yes'm,"  spoke  Mary's  old  neighbor 
from  the  fireplace,  where  she  was  putting 
the  noses  of  the  chunks  together,  "I  read 
that  onct,  an'  says  I  to  my  ole  man,  'Bill, 
I  do  reckon  as  how  there's  a  confusion  an' 
a  stew  up  thar  when  menfolks  can  change 
partners  every  time  the  coffee  's  weak  an' 
the  socks  ain't  darned.'  An'  he  'lowed  as 
how,  'Ole  'oman,  you  got  to  be  a  sight 
more  keerful  o'  my  feelin's  up  thar  than 
what  you  done  been  down  here.  You  just 
dar  say,  'You  better  had  split  me  some 
kindlin's,  Bill,'  an'  I'm  gone  'fore  you 
have  time  to  see  whether  the  wood-box  is 
full  or  not!'" 

Soon  the  good  old  woman  hurried  for- 
ward in  her  heartsome  way  with  the  bowl 
of  hot  tea  she  had  brewed,  but  Mary's 
hands  were  busied  feebly  with  picking 
threads  from  the  worn  patchwork  quilt, 
her  eyes  were  looking  out  into  the  dark- 
ness: she  seemed  only  to  remember  the  one 
passive  passion  of  her  passive  life — Pete. 

The  snow  commenced  to  fall,  whisper- 
ingly  among  the  brown  leaves  that  still 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  oaks  before  the 
cabin  door.  Sometimes  a  flake  or  two 
even  fell  down  the  wide  chimney  with  a 
little  sputter  upon  the  live  red  coals. 

"I'm  plumb  glad  it  ain't  rain,"  declar- 
ed the  old  woman.  "Rain  sobs  so,  an'  it 
might  wake  Mary.  Lawd  send  she  may 
sleep  clean  across  to  the  other  side!" 

But  towards  morning  the  gray  eyes 
opened,  and  Mary  smiled  like  a  child  in 
its  sleep. 

"The  shadders  fall — I  be  comin',  Pete 
— comin'  to  you  in  the  darkenin'  shad- 
ders! But  over  yonder,  ahint  the  moun- 
tains, seems  like  I  .see  a  light — I  see  a 
light  as  we  two  kin  find." 


Looking  Younger  Than 
Your  Years 


By 


A.  W.  Anderson 


HE  looks  fifty,  does  this  erect,  vigorous, 
Canadian  business  man  and  when 
he  tells  you  that  he  is  sixty-seven 
past,  you  feel  inclined  to  gaze  at  him  in- 
credulously; but  the  twinkle  in  his  eye 
does  not  betoken  guile,  only  amusement 
at  your  obvious  astonishment,  and  then 
you  remember  his  family  and  at  length 
realize  that  he  must  be  as  old  as  he  says 
he  is.  To  meet  such  a  man  is  not  as  com- 
mon an  occurrence  as  it  ought  to  be.  Too 
often  it  is  the  man  of  fifty  who  looks  sixty- 
seven  in  this  land  where  business  life 
m'akes  such  demands  on  one's  vitality; 
and  when  the  reverse  is  encountered,  curi- 
osity is  raised  as  to  how,  by  what  magic 
means,  the  result  has  been  achieved. 

In  the  eyes  of  some  people  he  may  be  a 
faddist,  addicted  inveterately  to  reading 
physical  culture  journals  and  practising 
the  precepts  they  contain,  but  he  has 
proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  be  persistent  in  caring  for 
one's  health  and  that  habits  of  regular  ex- 
ercise formed  when  young  and  followed 
through  life  are  a  great  source  of  satisfac- 
tion in  old  age. 

"The  great  trouble  with  most  people," 
says  he,  "is  that  they  lack  the  determin- 
ation, the  downright  grit,  to  stick  steadily 
at  physical  exercises  through  all  sorts  of 
conditions  of  mind  and  body.  They  usual- 
ly start  out  with  unbounded  enthusiasm, 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  with  ex- 
cessive vigor  for  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
and  then  something  turns  up  to  distract 
them  and  they  give  it  up.  Such  spasmod- 
ic efforts  are  worse  than  useless  and  are 
often  detrimental  to  health. 
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"I  once  found  it  necessary  to  bribe  my 
wife  to  go  through  a  series  of  exercises 
every  day,  giving  her  so  much  a  week  if 
she  would  stick  to  it.  By  this  means,  even 
though  it  it  was  not  particularly  com- 
mendable, I  am  convinced  that  she  built 
up  a  surplus  of  health  which  is  now  stand- 
ing her  in  good  stead. 

"My  regimen  of  health  is  a  simple  one 
and  it  is  one  that  I  have  adhered  to  for 
many  years.  There  are  three  basic  prin- 
ciples. First,  be  sure  to  have  the  digestive 
organs  performing  their  functions  perfect- 
ly. Indigestion  with  all  its  attendant 
evils  is  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  troubles 
man  is  heir  to,  and  the  system  must  be  got 
into  shape  to  avoid  them.  Second,  one's 
breathing  apparatus,  the  lungs,  must  be 
used  to  the  full.  This  is  a  weak  spot  in 
many  constitutions  and  proper  breathing 
wdll  work  wonders  if  practised  consistent- 
ly. Lastly,  the  blood  must  be  made  to 
circulate  freely.  A  stagnant  circulation  is 
detrimental  to  efficient  work. 

"To  put  my  body  into  proper  condition, 
so  that  digestion,  breathing  and  circula- 
tion are  all  as  nearly  perfect  as  I  can  make 
them  and  so  that  I  can  do  my  day's  work 
eflfectively,  I  begin  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing with  my  physical  exercises.  Lying  on 
my  back  in  bed,  I  fill  my  lungs  with  the 
fresh  air  which  has  been  streaming  into 
my  bedroom  'all  night  through  the  open 
windows,  expanding  my  chest  and  hold- 
ing in  the  air  for  some  moments;  then  ex- 
pelling it  and  taking  a  fresh  breath.  This 
carries  off  all  the  impurities  in  my  lungs 
and  wakes  me  up  thoroughly.  On  rising, 
I  go  through  about  five  minutes'  exercises 
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with  either  Indian  clubs,  dumbells  or 
without  any  apparatus  at  all,  drinking  be- 
tween the  different  movements  about  two 
glasses  of  cold  water.  Following  this  I 
take  a  sponge' bath.  I  used  to  take  a  cold 
dip  every  morning  but  found  that  it  was 
a  little  too  much  of  a  shock  for  my  systeni 
and  so  resorted  to  a  sponge,  using  tepid 
water.  Aft^r  drying  myself  I  rub  my 
body  all  over  with  a  brush  until  my  skin 
gets  into  a  glow  and  the  circulation  is 
racing.  Then  I  dress  and  am  ready  for 
my  breakfast.  All  this  I  do  in  a  leisurely 
way,  with  my  mind  concentrated  on  what 
I  am  doing,  so  that  I  shall  derive  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefit  from  the  course. 

"In  eating,  I  follow  the  rule  of  eating 
slowly  and  masticating  my  food  thorough- 
ly. When  I  was  a  young  man  I  was 
troubled  with  acute  indigestion  which 
made  my  life  miserable.  An  old  friend 
told  me  one  day  that  he  could  give  me  a 
sure  cure  if  I  would  follow  his  prescrip- 
tion. He  advised  me  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
hard-tack  and  eat  a  piece  of  it  between 
mouthfuls  of  other  food.  I  tried  it  and  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time  I  was  complete- 
ly cured  of  the  indigestion.  The  way  it 
worked  was  simply  this:  I  couldn't  bolt 
the  lumps  of  the  sea  biscuit,  as  I  had  be- 
c-ome  accustomed  to  swallow  my  other 
food,  and  the  habit  of  chewing  it,  once  ac- 
quired, was  applied  to  everything  that  I 
ate.  I  used  to  send  to  Halifax  for  barrels 
of  sea  biscuit  for  some  years  afterwards, 
eating  it  at  all  my  meals. 

"This  habit  of  incomplete  mastication 
of  food  is  a  bad  one  and  w^hile  it  may  not 
.''how  any  ill-effects  for  years  and  years, 
sooner  or  later  it  will  make  itself  felt.  I 
well  remember  a  friend  of  mine,  a  hale, 
hearty  fellow  who  is  still  living  in  the  city 
of  Toronto;  he  used  to  boast  that  he  had 
no  stomach,  meaning  that  he  could  eat 
anything  without  discomfort.  He  talked 
this  way  until  he  was  fifty  and  then  with- 
out any  warning  his  over-taxed  stomach 
rebelled  and  he  collapsed.  It  took  him  ten 
years  to  get  back  to  something  like  his 
former  health,  though  even  now  he  has  to 
exercise  the  greatest,  care  in  his  diet. 

"Contrast  with  this  a  lady  who  also 
lived  in  Toronto.  She  was  of  delicate  con- 
stitution but  always  seemed  to  enjoy  good 
health.  When  she  was  seventy-four,  some- 
one asked  her  how  she  managed  to  keep 


so  fresh.  She  replied  that  she  always  made 
it  .a  habit  never  to  swallow  anything.  By 
this  she  did  not  mean  that  she  ate  noth- 
ing, but  simply  that  she  chewed  her  food 
so  thoroughly  that  it  appeared  to  dissolve 
away  without  any  apparent  effort  of  swal- 
lowing. 

"Of  course  I  must  admit  that  it  takes 
lime  to  eat  in  this  slow^  way  and  I  am  oft- 
en an  hour  at  a  meal  that  other  men  would 
get  through  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
but  all  the  same  I  would  rather  do  this 
than  be  troubled  with  indigestion. 

"In  going  to  my  office  I  always  make  it 
a  point  to  walk  part  of  the  distance,  per- 
haps a  mile.  I  walk  briskly,  bringing  as 
many  muscles  as  possible  into  play  and  I 
also  breathe  deeply.  This  deep  breathing 
is  a  grand  thing.  Often  when  my  office 
gets  stuffy  during  the  day  and  I  begin  to 
lose  my  grasp  on  things,  if  I  just  slip  on 
my  hat  and  take  a  little  walk  along  the 
street,  inhaling  deep  breaths  of  air,  when 
I  return  to  the  office  I  feel  fresh  as  a  daisy. 

"In  the  evening  I  try  to  take  my  mind 
completely  off  my  business  and  this  I  now 
do  chiefly  by  reading.  I  find  a  good  novel 
a  splendid  restorative  after  a  hard  day's 
work.  I  retire  fairly  early,  but  first  I  very 
often  take  a  short  walk,  again  going 
through  my  breathing  exercises,  and  I  in- 
variably run  through  my  physical  move- 
ments after  undressing.  Then  I  swing 
open  the  French  windows,  close  my  door 
and  jump  into  bed,  where  I  always  enjoy 
sound  sleep. 

"Mind  you,  I  do  not  claim  that  my  way 
of  living  prevents  sickness  or  any  occasion- 
al fit  of  indisposition.  There  are  influ- 
ences working  all  the  time  to  cause  these 
troubles,  which  the  best  of  systems  cannot 
prevent.  But  I  do  say  that  I  am  in  con- 
dition to  fight  off  attacks  better  than  most 
men.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  few 
men  of  my  age  who  could  run  a  hundred 
yards'  dash,  as  I  can,  without  puffing  and 
this  I  am  able  to  do  by  reason  of  my  chest 
development. 

"The  best  of  all  exercises  to  my  mind 
for  a  business  man  who  can  afford  it  is 
hor.se-back  riding.  For  many  years  I  rode 
every  morning  before  breakfast  and  to 
this  exercise  I  attribute  a  good  portion  of 
my  present  health.  And  this  reminds  me 
of  a  somewhat  amusing  incident  bearing 
on  this  same  subject  of  physical  culture. 
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When  I  first  took  to  riding,  I  used  to  give 
it  up  when  winter  came  on.  The  first 
winter,  feeling  the  loss  of  the  exercise,  I 
bought  a  piece  of  indoor  apparatus  at 
which  I  used  to  work  every  morning.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  I  had  gone  "to  my  tailor  and 
ordered  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  which  were 
sent  up  to  the  house  in  due  course.  Not 
requiring  them  at  once,  they  were  put 
away.  About  four  months  later  my  wife 
remarked  that  my  business  clothes  were 
getting  shabby  and  that  I  ought  to  have  a 
new  suit.  That  reminded  me  that  I  al- 
ready had  a  new  suit.  So  I  brought  it  out 
and  tried  it  on,  but  I  found  that  it  would- 
n't fit;  it  was  too  small.  I  did  not  realize 
what  was  the  matter  and  took  the  clothes 
down  to  the  tailor,  telling  him  that  he  had 
made  a  bad  fit,  a  thing  he  had  never  done 
before.  He  looked  up  the  measurements 
and  found  that  the  suit  had  been  made  to 
the  measured  size.  Then  to  make  sure  he 
measured  me  again  and  found  that  in  the 
four  months  I  had  developed  two  inches 
in  the  chest.  My  exercises  had  brought 
about  this  result.  Since  then  I  have  added 
four  inches  more  to  my  chest  measure- 
ment. 


"After  riding  for  some  years,  I  took  up 
bicycling  with  much  advantage.  I  can 
also  see  benefits  in  motoring  as  it  gives  one 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  induces  deeper 
breathing.  Walking,  too,  is  admirable 
and  for  the  man  who  cannot  afford  a  horse 
or  a  motor  it  is  really  quite  as  good,  if  not 
better,  when  it  is  pursued  in  the  proper 
way. 

"If  business  and  professional  men  now 
at  the  heyday  of  their  health  and  vigor 
would  only  take  heed  to  their  physical 
needs,  how  thankful  they  would  be  later 
on.  Only  the  other  day  I  went  to  see  a 
lawyer  friend  of  mine  who  I  fear  has  near- 
ly reached  the  end  of  his  career.  A  bril- 
liant jurist,  a  hard  worker,  he  neglected 
physical  exercise  entirely  and  to-day,  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  he  has  to  give  it 
all  up.  Our  cities  are  full  of  examples  of 
the  same  sort  of  folly.  A  few  rules  and 
exercises  observed  each  day,  such  as  I  have 
outlined,  will  do  for  others  what  they  have 
done  for  me.  At  sixty-seven,  I  feel  as 
young  in  spirit  and  vigorous  in  body,  as 
I  did  ten  or  even  twenty  years  ago  and  I 
can  still  do  a  good  day's  work  and  enjoy 
it." 


THE  LAND  OF  NIGHT 

A  weary  God,  with  trembling  hand 
Had  traced  the  Yukon  to  the  strand. 

"Here  shall  the  wolf  and  big  deer  range,"  said  he. 
"Man  shall  not  trouble  thee." 


Between  her,  and  Man's  World,  he  put 

A  hidden  pitfall,  every  foot. 
"This  is  the  land  where  life  is  death,"  he  cried. 

"So"  stay  the  other  side." 

He  gave  her  winter,  lone  and  cold; 

Long  night,  to  screen  her  bosom's  gold ; 
And  then,  half  smiling,  filled  ravine  and  dell 

With  shadows,  meant  for  Hell. 

The  Sphynx-like  sun  awoke,  and  sent 
His  rays  through  the  abandonment. 

"Master,"  he  said,  "it's  vain.    While  gold's  about 
"You  cannot  keep  man  out. 

-^H.  Mortimer  Batten, 


The  Story  of  a  Strong  Man 


By 

By  Francis  Dickie 


FROM  Wainwright  westward  to  the 
Battle  River  as  the  line  runs  is 
twelve  miles;  twelve  miles  of  a 
steady  unbroken  drop  in  grade.  Leaving 
Wainwright  for  perhaps  two  miles  the 
line  is  over  fairly  level  plain,  then  strikes 
a  high  sandy  range  of  hills  which  lie  for 
many  miles  along  both  sides  of  the  river. 
From  this  point  the  roadbed  rounds  in 
a  series  of  many  curves  interspersed  with 
short  tangents  till  it  reaches  the  bridge. 
But  once  the  hills  are  struck  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  line  is  narrowed  to  only  a  few 
feet  ahead,  th&  sharpness  of  the  curves  and 
their  numerousness  coupled  with  the  high 
putting  hillsides  and  long  cut  banks  thus 
foreshortening  the  view. 

Dan  Dempster,  roadmaster  and  superin- 
tendent of  track  laying  from  Wainwright 
to  the  front,  was  listlessly  idling  away  an 
hour  in  the  long  bar  of  the  Wainwright 
saloon  where  a  number  of  railroad  men 
were  generally  congregated.  It  was  strict- 
ly against  company  rules  to  drink,  or  for 
that  matter  to  be  seen  in  a  bar,  but  the 
men  for  the  most  part  were  heedless  of 
it,  and  Dan  himself  at  least  had  nothing 
to  fear,  for  he  was  too  good  a  man,  too 
much  of  a  manager,  and  knowing  as  he 
did  every  inch  of  his  work  from  first 
track  spike  to  last  switch  frog,  held  slight 
fear  of  dismissal  for  this  slight  breach  of 
company  edict. 

In  the  superintendent's  tall  well-knit 
though  not  heavy  six  feet  two,  there  was 
nothing  that  gave  token  of  unusual 
strength.  Only  those  who  had  been  in 
close  contact  with  him  and  personally 
knew  him  were  aware  of  his  power.  And 
when  Macrimmon,  civil  engineer  and  per- 
sonal friend,  remarked  carelessly  that 
"Dan  could  lift  him  sitting  on  a  chair  by 


just  gripping  the  rung,"  a  conductor  new 
to  the  road  was  loud  in  his  disbelief,  and 
promptly  made  a  bet. 

Now  to  most  men  to  lift  an  ordinary 
chair,  even  unweighted,  by  gripping  the 
rung  and  raise  level  with  the  shoulder, 
is  no  easy  feat.  If  you  don't  believe  it 
try.  But  Dan,  with  Macrimmon's  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  weight 
seated  in  the  chair,  leaned  down,  caught 
the  rung,  swayed,  strained  a  moment, 
chair  and  man  rose  quickly  in  the  air 
and  with  seeming  ease  the  superintendent 
set  his  burden  upon  the  top  of  the  bar, 
then,  changing  hands  lowered  it  slowly, 
and  without  apparent  effort,  to  the  floor. 
As  the  engineer  pocketed  his  money  he 
continued  his  boasting,  and  this  time 
there  was  no  dissenting  voice. 

"That's  nothing  for  Dan,"  he  laughed. 
"Why  up  to  Tofield  last  month  when  they 
started  laying  steel  on  the  branch  I  saw 
him  take  and  carry  a  thirty-foot  rail  of 
eighty-pound  st^el.  You  see,  it  was  this 
way.  There  was  twelve  Galicians  carrying 
it  with  tongs,  and  they  was  so  slow  com- 
ing that  Dan,  who  was  there  looking  after 
the  putting  in  of  the  switch,  got  mad  and 
run  over  and  grabbed  hold  of  it  in  the 
centre  and  walked  off  with  it  himself.  Oh 
you  ought  to  seen  them  huskies  look." 

Finishing  this  anecdote,  Macrimmon 
bought  a  drink,  but  the  superintendent, 
being  a  modest  man  and  having  some 
work  to  attend  to,  had  slipped  away. 

Ten  miles  down  the  track  toward  the 
river  a  lifting  gang  were  at  work,  the 
gravel  trains  bringing  their  loads  from 
across  the  river  a  few  miles  further  west- 
ward. AVishing  to  see  how  things  were 
progressing,  Dan  left  the  hotel  and  walk- 
ing to  his  office  in  the  yard  he  threw  the 
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clerk's  track  speeder  on  the  rails  and  sent 
the  little  velocipede  rapidly  down  the 
yards,  its  speed  increased  by  the  high 
wind  from  the  east.  Reaching  the  gang 
a  little  later  he  inspected  the  work  and 
then  began  his  pump  back.  It  was  hard 
going  against  the  wind,  but  he  had  al- 
most reached  the  point  where  the  hills 
dropped  away  when  a  pounding  roar 
told  him  a  train  was  coming  from  Wain- 
wright.  A  little  puzzled,  he  pulled  the 
car  off  the  tracks  wondering  what  it 
could  be  for  there  was  nothing  expected 
at  this  time. 

^  ^  lie 

At  the  west  end  of  the  yards  ten  flat 
cars  loaded  with  steel  and  one  box  car  of 
ties  were  standing.  They  had  been  "spot- 
ted" there  early  in  the  afternoon  ready 
to  go  out  on  the  first  material  train  for 
the  front.  The  yard-men  after  spotting 
had  gone,  leaving  the  whole  string  with 
unset  brakes.  As  the  afternoon  drew  on, 
the  rising  east  wind  drove  with  ever  in- 
creasing force  against  the  string.  This 
and  the  down  grade  and  their  heavy  ton- 
nage had  started  them  in  motion.  With  a 
little  creaking  start  the  wheels  moved 
barely  an  inch,  then  another  and  gather- 
ing momentum  began  to  creep  down  the 
yard.  By  the  time  they  reached  the 
switch  they  were  going  slowly  but  with 
sufficient  speed  to  force  the  switch  points 
and  swing  onto  the  main  line.  The  lower 
end  of  the  yard  was  deserted  and  no  one 
noticed  them  go.  This  was  what  Dan 
had  heard  approaching. 

The  cars  passed  him  at  about  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  and  it  took  him  only  a 
second  to  realize  the  danger  that  they 
were  to  the  extra  gang,  scarce  eight  miles 
away,  and  to  the  unloading  work  train 
beside  which  they  were  working.  Turn- 
ing the  velocipede,  he  set  it  upon  the  rails 
and  sent  it  racing  after  the  runaway 
which  was  every  moment  going  faster. 
The  handle  bars  of  the  little  car  bent  un- 
der the  pressure  of  his  driving  strokes  and 
the  little  guide  wheel  bounced  sometimes 
many  inches  from  the  rail. 

It  was  but  a  moment's  run  to  overtake 
the  string. 

He  sent  the  little  speeder  in  close  to 
the  end  of  the  big  box  car  on  the  tail  end 
of  the  train.  He  caught  the  foot-rail  of 
the  end  ladder.  Steadying  himself  he 
reached    up    and    with  the    other  hand 


caught  the  second  rung  of  the  ladder.  Re- 
leasing his  first  grip  he  raised  himself  up 
till  he  was  at  a  standing  position  feet  rest- 
ing upon  the  seat  of  the  speeder  then  with 
a  quick  spring  he  made  the  ladder  and 
climbed  rapidly  upward  to  the  brake 
wheel.  The  cast  off  speeder  dropped  be- 
hind. 

With  a  few  quick  turns  he  set  the 
brakes  on  the  box  car.  The  wheels  wailed 
and  squealed  but  the  train  went  on  with 
undiminished  speed. 

Running  along  the  roof  he  climbed 
down  the  farther  end  and  swung  onto  the 
first  flat  car  and  working  with  feverish 
haste  soon  had  the  brake  set  on  the  whole 
ten  cars.  But  there  was  no  perceptible 
slackening.  Instead,  at  every  passing  rail 
joint,  the  runaway  gathered  headway. 

The  screaming  brake  shoes  were  smok- 
ing now  and  long  lines  of  sparks  flashed 
from  every  truck,  and  on  the  end  car  Dan 
stood  watching  the  fast  flying  landscape, 
an  awful  sense  of  his  own  helplessness  as- 
sailing him.  Ahead,  scarcely  four  miles 
now,  was  the  extra  gang  and  the  unload- 
ing train.  As.  the  track  lay  the  runaway 
would  be  upon  them  almost  as  soon  as  it 
came  into  view. 

Then  an  idea  came  to  him.  For  only 
a  moment  he  hesitated.  It  might  mean 
death  to  him  but  there  were  those  ahead 
and  besides  it  was  death  now  either  to 
stay  on  the  train  or  to  leap  from  it. 

To  carry  an  eight  hundred  pound,  thir- 
ty-foot rail  which  was  already  lifted  from 
the  ground,  as  he  had  previously  done, 
was  no  light  trick  even  for  Dan.  But  to 
get  it  here  on  a  swaying  flat-car,  where 
each  rail  was  laid  close  packed,  seemed  al- 
most impossible.  But  he  set  about  it.  He 
had  just  six  minutes  before  the  runaway 
would  be  upon  the  train  ahead. 

He  was  standing  about  the  centre  of 
the  car  and  also  about  the  middle  of  the 
rail  so  with  legs  wide  apart,  braced  against 
the  terrific  roll  of  the  speeding  train  he 
bent  down  and  grasped  the  flat  top,  his 
fingers  closing  around  where  the  surface 
curved  to  the  body  of  the  rail.  Gasping, 
every  muscle  crying  out,  he  tugged. 
Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  big  rail  rose,  an 
inch.  Then  another — till  it  was  above  the 
rest. 

With  a  little  jerk  he  let  it  fall  back 
slantingly,  thus  resting  it  on  top  of  the 
others  and  straightened  up,  every  muscle 
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quivering,  to  rest  himself  for  the  final 
feat. 

Then  once  more  he  reached  down  and 
caught  the  rail.  His  fingers,  from  the 
terrific  grip  and  strain  against  the  rough 
st^el,  were  torn  and  bleeding  but  he  did 
not  notice.  Once  more  he  raised  the  rail 
up,  up  till  it  was  on  a  level  with  his  waist 
then  with  arms  crooked  and  burden  held 
close  to  his  body  he  started  down  to  the 
end  of  the  car. 

His  heart  was  pounding  madly,  the 
veins  on  his  forehead  standing  out  fierce- 
ly distended,  his  breath  came  in  gasps  and 
with  every  step  the  aching  overburdened 
muscles  sent  up  awful  shooting  pains.  But 
he  staggered  on  over  the  groaning  steel 
expecting  at  every  lurch  of  the  car,  as  it 
swung  around  some  curve,  to  lose  his  bal- 
ance and  be  thrown  along  the  right-of- 
way. 

He  was  almost  there.  Somehow  he 
seemed  to  be  walking  on  a  chariot  of  fire, 
his  head  buzzed  and  his  eyes,  starting 
from  their  sockets,  saw  red,  but  still  he 
hung  to  that  mass  of  steel  though  seem- 
ingly milUons  of  tons  were  pressing  down 
upon  his  overburdened  arms. 

"Within  a  foot  of  the  edge  of  the  car  he 
halted.  Before  him  the  track  rushed  un- 
der the  flying  wheels  and  the  air  was  full 
of  the  roar  of  pounding  trucks  and 
screaming  brakes.  Crouching  his  legs 
wide  apart,  he  hesitated  a  second,  desper- 
ately trying  to  force  more  strength  into 
his  weary  arms.  He  thought  of  laying 
the  steel  down  and  resting  but  instinct- 
ively knew,  with  his  fast  waning  strength, 
he  could  never  lift  it  again.  It  was  now 
or  never. 

Back  and  forth  ever  so  slightly  he 
-wung  his  body  to  gain  the  necessary  mo- 
mentum, then  his  arms  straight.ene'd  out 


— and  threw  the  mass  of  steel;  it  was  a 
scarce  foot  in  distance  yet  it  was  a  wonder- 
ful cast.  Almost  as  it  dropped,  but  too 
quick  for  eye  to  perceive,  the  onrushing 
front  trucks  of  the  flat  car  struck  it  and 
the  man  knew  no  more. 

With  a  scream  the  wheels  of  the  front 
truck  hit  the  huge  rail.  They  bumped 
over.  They  were  torn  from  the  body  of 
the  car  and  leaving  the  track,  went  tear- 
ing over  the  ties  into  the  ditch  below. 
Then  the  rear  trucks  struck  and  the  rush- 
ing cars  following  slewed  the  flat  car  half 
around  and,  weighted  as  they  were  with 
thousands  of  tons  of  steel,  broke  couplings 
and  piled  one  above  the  other.  Broken 
draw-bars,  torn  out  whole,  trucks,  loosen- 
ed rails  and  ties,  hurling  through  the  air 
and  falling,  lay  strewn  in  terrible  con- 
fusion along  the  right-of-way.  The  rails 
of  the  first  car,  with  the  terrific  pressing 
force  from  behind,  half  burying  them- 
selves in  the  soft  sloping  sides  of  the  cut, 
poised,  quivering  like  arrows  gone  home 
true  to  a  mark. 

And  Dan,  hurled  like  a  stone  from  a 
catapult  with  the  impact,  shot  into  the 
air  and  dropped  with  a  dull  thud  on  the 
brown  dead  grass  at  the  top  of  the  cut; 
his  head  striking  a  boulder,  and  lay  still. 
The  crew  of  the  wrecking  train  found  him 
an  hour  later;  bruised,  battered  and  still 
stunned  but  very  much  alive,  and  carried 
him  to  the  caboose. 

ik  ik  -M 

Should  you  ever  travel  over  the  Hne  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific's  great  trans- 
continental and  are  fortunate  you  may 
perhaps  meet  and  talk  with  some  old 
timer  of  this  division  of  the  road  and  he 
will  tell  you,  quietly,  yet  with  pride,  of 
the  runaway  steel  train  and  the  strength 
of  Dan. 
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By 


Margaret  O'Grady 


NO  man  really  loves  just  one  woman ! 
You  had  voiced  it  to  the  men  them- 
selves and  they  ridiculed  it,  denied 
it,  defied  it  and  laughed  at  it,  according 
to  their  mental  attitude.  Then  you 
promptly  cast  it  forth  into  a  feminine  cir- 
cle— and  immediately  became  unpopular. 

They  believe  it?  Not  they!  Monstrous  1 
And  when  the  little,  newly-married  bridl- 
ed and  with  chilling  directions  demanded 
if  for  one  instant  you  doubted  the  disin- 
terested, consuming  passion  of  her  adoring 
spouse  for  her,  it  was  obvious  you  were  on 
the  verge  of  a  delicate  situation,  which 
might  be  discreetly  rescued  by  desisting. 
Here  was  antagonism  and  here  was  ignor- 
ance, blind,  blissful  and  feminine  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  that  incarnation  of  colos- 
sal instability,  the  masculine  heart.  They 
regretted  you  had  permitted  your  mis- 
guided intelligence  to  meander  through 
such  devious  and  heretical  bye-ways. 
Henceforth  you  should  be  to  them  as  one 
removed,  remote  and  your  absurd  doctrine 
as  the  proverbial  red  rag  to  the  infuriated 
male  cow.  Altogether,  the  atmosphere 
was  chilly. 

The  constancy  of  women  is  pathetic; 
men's  sincerity  a  joke.  Men  desire  ai'.J 
demand  diversity.  Any  petticoat  will  do, 
only  should  it  be  a  pink  one  to-day  un- 
doubtedly it  must  be  a  blue  one  to-mor- 
row. And  if  after  a  series  of  mildly  ex- 
citing episodes  among  the  be-ruffled  sex, 
milord  creates  a  pleasant  attachment 
for  a  certain  fair  one,  it  most  assuredly  is 
not  that  particular  damsel  who  has 
brought  things  to  the  climax  of  an  im- 
passioned declaration.  Rather  is  it  not 
the  psychological  moment  and  the  petti- 
coat?   The  latter  may  be  real,  supplement' 
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ed  by  midnight  eyes  and  dusky  locks. 
Had  the  psychological  moment  occurred 
earlier  in  the  week  the  petticoat  had  been, 
mayhap,  of  lavender,  cheerfully  accom- 
panied by  alluring  dimples  and  an  irre- 
proachable skin.  It  is  very  simple.  We 
are  told  that  man  has  laughed  at  petti- 
coats from  the  time  when  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  every  great  house  in  England  to 
keep  a  tame  fool  dressed  in  petticoats,  that 
the  heir  of  the  family  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  diverting  himself  with  his 
absurdities.  And  he  has  been  diverting 
himself  tolerably  well,  ever  since.  But,  bo 
it  observed,  the  gaping  face  beneath  the 
cap  and  bells  is  a  man's  face.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  while  a  woman  may 
impersonate  Folly,  she  rarely  assumes  the 
role  of  the  Fool.  Lumaens,  the  great 
Swedish  naturalist,  who  was  the  first  who 
ventured  to  class  man  in  a  scientific  sys- 
tem with  the  rest  of  animated  nature,  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  severely  censured  for 
degrading  the  dignity  of  the  human  race 
by  such  an  approximation,  tells  us,  among 
other  things,  that  men  have  "a  particular 
pre-eminence  in  their  organ  of  voice." 
Indeed,  yes.  Have  not  you  a  glittering  ex- 
ample of  it  within  the  sacred  confines  of 
your  own  fireside?  Also  his  ability  to  use 
these  vocal  organs  at  the  most  inoppor- 
tune time  has  been  only  too  frequently 
and  too  forcibly  demonstrated.  Heavens! 
he  has  swallowed  his  collar  button  or 
kicked  a  refractory  stovepipe  into  a  dis- 
figured knot  I 

Moore  apparently  knew  the  fickleness  of 
the  sex  when  he  thus  admonishes  cavort- 
ing gallants :  "When  you  are  far  from  the 
lips  that  you  love,  make  love  to  the  lips 
that  are  near."    The  trend  of  masculine 
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affections  was  not  as  a  closed  book  to  the 
poet. 

Such  a  weather-cock  in  affairs  of  the 
heart  is  a  man  that  you  feel  a  slight  sur- 
prise when  the  hero  in  "Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor"  informs  you,  after  untold 
anguish  and  unmitigated  sorrow  for  his 
lost  love:  "You  sigh — poor  thing!  and  in 
a  very  flashy  waistcoat  you  venture  a 
morning  call." — on  some  other  fair  Mir- 
anda, you  opine. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  quickly  forgot- 
ten amour,  you  hear  Persephone,  the  sad 
queen  in  "A  Spie  of  Hades"  exclaim :  "I 
too  have  died  for  love."  And  you  are  in- 
clined to  believe  the  lady.  Even  Byron, 
whose  loves  were  numerous,  running  the 
entire  gaunt  of  variation,  beginning  with 
Miss  Chaworth  and  ending  with  the  Coun- 
tess Guiccioli,  admits  that  "Man's  love  is 
of  man's  life,  a  thing  apart." 

If  Cleopatra  had  not  appeared  at  the 
psychological  moment,  would  not  Anthony 
have  been  swearing  fealty  to  some  other 
Egyptian  or  Roman  petticoat?  So  rare  a 
virtue  is  constancy  in  men  that  Emerson, 
recognizing  the  fact,  asserts:  "Romeo,  if 
dead,  should  be  cut  up  into  little  stars  to 
make  the  heavens  fine."  And,  yet,  the 
world  abounds  in  Juliets,  which  calls  forth 
no  surprised  comment. 

Are  men  better  dead  than  alive?  Is 
that  what  Meredith  meant  when  he  wrote : 

"Men  the  angels  eyed, 

And  liked  the  picture  best 

When  they  were  greenly  dressed 
In  a  brotherhood  of  graves." 
And  Shakespeare,  that  keen  observer  of 
human  emotions,  avers  that  since  the 
world  began  there  was  not  any  man  died 
in  his  own  person,  vi  delicet,  in  a  love 
cause.  "Men  have  died  from  time  to  time 
and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for 
love." 

The  belief,  then,  is  forced  upon  you 
that  the  early  demise  of  the  average  amor- 
ous youth  is  either  due  to  accident  or  a 
severe  attack  of  mumps. 

When  a  man  sins  against  society,  there 
is  a  big  hue  and  cry  and  some  cackling 
busy-body  whispers:  "Cher-chez  la  fem- 
me !"  The  irony  of  it !  Is  it  not  this  very 
"look  for  the  woman"  element  in  him  that 
has  brought  about  his  present  unhappy 
stated  Had  he  but  avoided  her! 

.Lave  been  pursuers    ever  and  he 


who  seeks  woman  seeks  trouble — and  gets 
it.  Had  the  serpent  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  been  of  the  feminine  sex,  what 
would  have  happened?  Does  not  the  im- 
agination conjure  a  picture  of  the  faithful 
consort  of  Adam  industriously  wearing  a 
verdant  petticoat  in  fig-leaf  design,  while 
her  fickle  spouse  is  jabbering  spoony 
speeches  to  the  serpent  lady  or  probably 
inditing  hieroglyphic  love  missives  on 
birch  bark? 

The  unattainable  attained  loses  its  at- 
traction. A  man  wins  a  petticoat,  he  tires 
of  it,  he  forgets  it.  But  let  some  other 
man  happen  along  with  a  desire  for  pos- 
session, then — well,  the  poet  describes  it 
best. 

"How  many  a  thing  which  is  cast  to  the 
ground. 
When  others  pick  it  up  becomes  a 
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We   grasp    at   all   the    wealth    it  is  to 
them ; 
And  by  reflected  light  its  worth  is 
found." 

Here,  at  last,  is  an  example  of  mascu- 
line sincerity  in  Gray's  Melancholy 
Youth : 

"Large  was  his   bounty,    and  his  soul 
sincere. 
Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely 
send; 
He  gave  to  misery  all  he  had,  a  tear; 
And  gained  from  Heaven   ('twas  all 
he  wished)  a  friend." 

But  he  died,  you  see.  Besides  he  only  de- 
sired a  friend,  which  proves  that  on  his 
side,  it  was  merely  platonic.  All  of  which 
aids  to  illustrate  that  the  psychological 
moment  and  petticoat  theory  is,  at  least, 
tenable. 

And  should  the  gaudy  and  befrilled  old 
rose  uptilt  her  audacious  chin  in  imper- 
tenient  superiority  because  to  some  he  has 
vowed  she  is  the  only  one,  let  her  not  dis- 
play unseemly  pride,  for  had  it  not  been 
the  psychological  moment,  then  in  verity, 
might  he  not  have  been  wheezing  the  iden- 
tical words  into  the  adorable  ear  of  the 
modest  little  grey  petticoat,  with  the  dis- 
creet tucks  and  the  innocent  flounce^? 

Impossibilities  are  beyond  human  per- 
formance. And  for  a  man  to  love  just  one 
woman,  is  a  moral,  mental  and  physical 
impossibility. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

At  last,  at  last  we  had  climbed  over  the 
divide,  ar.  I.  left  behind  us  forever  the 
vampire  valley.  Oh,  we  were  glad!  But 
other  troubles  were  coming.  Soon  the 
day  came  when  the  last  of  our  grub  ran 
out.  I  remember  how  solemnly  we  ate  it 
We  were  already  more  than  three-parts 
starved,  and  that  meal  was  but  a  mouth- 
ful. 

"Well,"  said  the  Halfbreed,  "we  can't 
be  far  from  the  Yukon  now.  It  must  be 
the  valley  beyond  this  one.  Then,  in  a 
few  days,  v  e  can  make  a  raft  and  float 
down  to  Dawson." 

This  heartened  us,  so  once  more  we 
took  up  our  packs  and  started.  Jim  did 
not  move. 

"Come  on,  Jim." 

Still  no  movement. 

"What's  the  matter,  Jim?    Come  on." 

He  turned  to  us  a  face  that  grey  and 
death-like. 

"Go  on,  boys.  Don't  mind  me.  Mv 
time's  up.  I'm  an  old  man.  I'm  only 
keeping  you  back.  Without  me  you've 
got  a  chance;  with  me  you've  got  none. 
Leave  me  here  with  a  gun.  I  can  shoot 
an'  rustle  grub.  You  boys  can  come  back 
for  me.  You'll  find  old  Jim  spry  an' 
chipper,  awoitin'  you  with  a  smile  on  his 
face.  Now  go,  boys.  You'll  go,  won't 
you?" 

"Go  be  darned!"  said  the  Prodigal. 
"You  know  we'll  never  leave  you,  Jim. 
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You  know  the  code  of  the  trail.  What 
d'ye  take  us  for — skunks?  Come  on, 
we'll  carry  you  if  you  can't  walk." 

He  shook  his  head  pitifully,  but  once 
more  he  c.uwled  after  us.  We  ourselves 
were  making  no  great  speed.  Lack  of 
fooi  was  beginning  to  tell  on  us.  Our 
stomachs  were  painfully  empty  and  dead. 

"How  d'ye  feel?"  asked  the  Prodigal 
His  face  had  an  arrestively  hollow  look, 
but  that  frczen  smile  was  set  on  it. 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "only  terribly  weak. 
My  head  aches  at  times,  but  I've  got  no 
pain." 

"Neither  have  I.  This  starving  racket's 
a  cinch.  It's  dead  easy.  What  rot  they 
talk  about  the  gnawing  pains  of  hunger, 
an'  ravenous  men  chewing  up  their  boot- 
tops.  It's  easy.  There's  no  pain.  I  don't 
even  feel  hungry  any  more." 

None  of  us  did.  It  was  as  if  our  stom- 
achs, in  despair  at  not  receiving  any  food, 
had  sunk  into  apathy.  Yet  there  was  no 
doubt  we  were  terribly  weak.  We  only 
made  a  few  miles  a  day  now,  and  even 
that  was  an  effort.  The  distance  seemed 
to  be  elastic,  to  stretch  out  out  under  our 
feet.  Every  few  yards  we  had  to  help 
Jim  over  a  bad  place.  His  body  was  ema 
ciated  and  he  was  getting  very  feeble.  A 
hollow  fire  burned  in  his  eyes.  The  Half- 
breed  persisted  that  beyond  those  despotic 
mountains  lay  the  Yukon  Valley,  and  at 
night  he  would  rouse  us  up : 

"Say,  boys,  I  hear  the  'toot'  of  a  steam- 
er. Just  a  few  more  davs  and  we'll  get 
there." 
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Running  through  the  valley,  we  found 
a  little  river  It  was  muddy  in  color  and 
appeared  to  contain  no  fish.  We  ranged 
along  it  eagerly,  hoping  to  find  a  few  min- 
nows, but  without  success.  It  seemed  to 
me,  as  I  foraged  here  and  there  for  food, 
it  was  not  hunger  that  impelled  me  so 
nmch  as  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
I  knew  that  if  I  did  not  get  something 
into  my  stomach  I  would  surely  die. 

Down  the  river  we  trailed  forlornly. 
For  a  week  we  had  eat^n  nothing.  Jim 
had  held  o"  bravely,  but  now  he  gave  up. 

"For  God's  sake,  leave  me,  boys!  Don't 
make  me  feel  guilty  of  your  death. 
Haven't  I  got  enough  on  my  soul  al- 
ready? For  God's  pity,  lads,  save  your- 
selves!   Leave  me  here  to  die," 

He  pleaded  brokenly.  His  legs  seemed 
to  have  become  paralysed.  Every  tim.e 
we  stopped  he  would  pitch  forward  on  his 
face,  or  while  walking  he  would  fall 
asleep  and  drop.  The  Prodigal  and  I  sup- 
ported him,  but  it  was  truly  hard  to  sup 
port  ourselves,  and  sometimes  we  col- 
lapsed, coming  down  all  three  together  in 
a  confused  fnd  helpless  heap.  The  Prodi- 
gal still  wore  that  set  grin.  His  face  was 
nigh  fleshlors,  and,  through  the  stragglinc;: 
beard,  it  soToetimes  minded  me  of  a  grin- 
ning skull.  Always  Jim  moaned  and 
pleaded : 

"Leave  r^e,  dear  boys,  leave  me!" 

He  was  like  a  drunken  man,  and  his 
every  step  was  agony. 

We  threw  away  our  packs.  We  no  long- 
er had  the  strength  to  bear  them.  The 
last  thing  to  go  was  the  Halfbreed's  rifle. 
Several  times  it  dropped  out  of  his  hand. 
He  picked  it  up  in  a  dazed  way.  Again 
and  again  it  dropped,  but  at  last  the  time 
came  when  he  no  longer  picked  it  up. 
He  looked  Mt  it  for  a  stupid  while,  then 
staggered  on  without  it. 

At  night  we  would  rest  long  hours 
round  the  camp-fire.  Often  far  into  the 
day  would  .ve  rest.  Jim  lay  like  a  dead 
man,  moaniag  continually,  while  we,  star- 
ing into  each  other's  ghastly  faces,  talked 
in  jerks.  It  was  an  effort  to  hunt  food. 
It  was  an  effort  to  goad  ourselves  to  con- 
tinue the  journey. 

"Sure  the  river  empties  into  the  Yukon, 
boys,"  said  the  Halfbreed.  "  'Tain't  so 
far,  either.  If  we  can  just  make  a  few 
miles  more  we'll  be  all  right." 


xVt  night,  in  my  sleep,  I  was  a  prey  to 
the  strangest  hallucinations.  People  I 
nad  known  came  and  talked  to  me.  They 
were  so  real  that,  when  I  awaoke,  I  could 
scarce  believe  1  had  been  dreaming. 
Berna  came  to  me  often.  She  came  quite 
close,  with  great  eyes  of  pity  that  looked 
into  mine.    Her  lips  moved, 

"Be  brave,  my  boy.  Don't  despair," 
she  pleaded.  Always  in  my  dreams  she 
pleaded  like  that,  and  I  think  that  but  for 
her  I  would  have  given  up. 

The  Halfbreed  was  the  most  resolute  of 
the  party.  He  never  lost  his  head.  At 
times  we  others  raved  a  little,  or  laughed 
a  little,  or  c:ied  a  little,  but  the  Halfbreed 
remained  C/ol  and  grim.  Ceaselessly  he 
foraged  for  food.  Once  he  found  a  nest 
of  grouse  eggs,  and,  breaking  them  open, 
discovered  they  contained  half-formed 
birds.  We  ate  them  just  as  they  were, 
crunched  them  between  our  swollen  gums. 
Snails,  too,  we  ate  sometimes,  and  grass 
roots  and  moss  which  we  scraped  from  the 
trees.  But  our  greatest  luck  was  the  de- 
cayed grouse  eggs. 

Early  one  afternoon  we  were  all  resting 
by  a  camp-fire  on  which  was  boiling  some 
moss,  when  suddenly  the  Halfbreed  point- 
ed. There,  in  a  glade  down  by  the  river's 
edge,  were  a  cow  moose  and  calf.  The"V 
were  drinking.  Stupidly  we  gazed.  I  saw 
the  Halfbreed's  hand  go  out  as  if  to  clutch 
the  rifle,  ^Mas!  his  fingers  closed  on  the 
empty  air.  So  near  they  were  we  could 
have  struck  them  with  a  stone.  Taking 
his  sheath  knife  in  his  mouth,  the  Half- 
breed started  to  crawl  on  his  belly  towards 
them.  He  had  gone  but  a  few  yards  when 
they  wdnded  him.  One  look  they  gave, 
and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  miles 
away.  Th.it  was  the  only  time  I  saw  the 
Halfbreed  put  out.  He  fell  on  his  face 
and  lay  there  for  a  long  time. 

Often  W2  came  to  sloughs  that  we  could 
not  cross,  ai:d  we  had  to  go  round  them. 
We  tried  to  build  rafts,  but  we  were  too 
weak  to  na\"igate  them.  We  were  afraid 
we  would  roll  off  into  the  deep  black  watar 
and  drown  feebly.  So  we  went  round, 
which  in  one  case  meant  ten  miles.  Once, 
over  a  slough  a  few  yards  wide,  the  Half- 
breed built  a  bridge  of  willows,  and  we 
crawled  on  hands  and  knees  to  the  other 
side. 

From  a  certain  point  our  trip  seems  Hke 
a  night-mare  to  me,     I  can  only  remem- 
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ber  parts  of  it  here  and  there.  We  reeled 
like  drunken  men.  We  sobbed  sometimes, 
and  sometirries  we  prayed.  There  was  no 
word  from  Jim  now,  not  even  a  whimper, 
as  we  half  dragged,  half  carried  him  on. 
Our  eyes  were  large  with  fever,  our  hands 
were  like  claws.  Long  sickly  beards  grew 
on  our  faces.  Our  clothes  were  rags,  and 
vermin  overran  us.  We  had  lost  all  track 
of  time.  Lotterly  we  had  been  traveling 
about  half  a  mile  a  day,  and  we  must  have 
been  twenty  days  without  proper  food. 

The  Halibreed  had  crawled  ahead  a 
mile  or  so,  and  he  came  back  to  where  we 
lay.  In  a  voice  hoarse  almost  to  a  whis- 
per he  told  us  a  bigger  river  joined  ours 
down  there,  and  on  the  bar  was  an  old 
Indian  cam.p.  Perhaps  in  that  place  some 
one  might  find  us.  It  seemed  on  the 
route  of  tra^'el.  So  we  made  a  last  des- 
pairing effort  and  reached  it.  Indians  had 
visited  it  quite  recently.  We  foraged 
around  and  found  some  putrid  fish  bones, 
with  which  we  made  soup. 

There  was  a  grave  set  high  on  stilts, 
and  within  it  a  body  covered  with  can- 
vas. The  Ilalfbreed  wrenched  the  canvas 
from  the  body,  and  with  it  he  made  a 
boat  eight  feet  in  length  by  six  in  breadth. 
It  was  too  lotten  to  hold  him  up,  and  he 
nearly  drowned  trying  to  float  it,  so  he 
left  it  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  bar.  I 
remember  i:his  was  a  terrible  disappoint- 
ment to  us,  and  we  wept  bitterly.  I  think 
that  about  this  time  we  were  all  half- 
crazy.  Wa  lay  on  that  bar  like  men  al- 
ready dead,  with  no  longer  hope  of  de- 
liverance. 

Then  Jim  passed  in  his  checks.  In  the 
night  he  called  me. 

"Boy,"  he  whispered,  "you  an'  I'se  been 
good  pals,  nin't  we?" 

"Yes,  old  man." 

"Boy,  I'm  in  agony.  I'm  suffering  un- 
told pain.  Get  the  gun,  for  God's  sake, 
an'  put  me  out  of  my  misery." 

"There's  no  gun,  Jim;  we  left  it  back 
on  the  trail." 

"Then  take  your  knife." 

"No,  no." 

"Give  me  your  knife." 

"Jim,  vou're  crazy.  Where's  your  faith 
in  God?" 

"Gone,  gone;  I've  no  longer  any  right 
to  look  to  Him.  I've  killed.  I've  taken 
life  He  gave.     'Vengeance  is  mine,'  He 


said,  an'  I've  taken  it  out  of  His  hands. 
God's  curse  is  on  me  now.  Oh,  let  me  die, 
let  me  die!" 

I  sat  by  him  all  night.  He  moaned  iri 
agony,  and  his  passing  was  hard.  It  was 
about  three  in  the  morning  when  he  spoke 
again: 

"Say,  boy,  I'm  going.  I'm  a  useless 
old  man.  I've  lived  in  sin,  an'  I've  re- 
pented, an'  I've  backslid.  The  Lord  don't 
want  old  Jim  any  more.  Say,  kid,  see 
that  little  girl  of  mine  down  in  Dawson 
gets  what  money's  comin'  to  me.  Tell 
her  to  keep  straight,  an'  tell  her  I  loved 
her.  Tell  her  I  never  let  up  on  lovin'  her 
all  these  years.  You'll  remember  that, 
boy,  won't  you?" 

''I'll  remember,  Jim." 

''Oh,  it's  all  a  hoodoo,  this  Northern 
gold,"  he  r'^oaned.  "See  what  it's  done 
for  all  of  us.  We  came  to  loot  the  land 
an'  it's  a-takin'  its  revenge  on  us.  It's 
accursed.  It's  got  me  at  last,  but  maybe  I 
can  help  you  boys  to  beat  it  yet.  Call  the 
others." 

I  called  tJiem. 

"Boys,"  .=aid  Jim,  "I'm  a-goin'.  I've 
been  a  long  time  about  it.  I've  been  dy- 
ing by  inches,  but  I  guess  I'll 'finish  the 
job  pretty  slick  this  time.  Well,  boys,  I'm 
in  possessioi'  of  all  my  faculties.  I  want 
you  to  know  that.  I  was  crazy  when  I 
started  off,  but  that's  passed  away.  My 
mind's  clear.  Now,  pardners,  I've  got  you 
into  this  scrape.  I'm  responsible,  an'  it 
seems  to  me  I'd  die  happier  if  you'd  prom- 
ise me  one  thing.  Livin',  I  can't  help  you ; 
dead,  I  can — you  know  how.  Well,  I 
want  you  to  promise  me  you'll  do  it.  It'j 
a  reasonable  proposition.  Don't  hesitate 
Don't  let  sentiment  stop  you.  I  wish  it. 
It's  my  dying  wish.  You're  starvin',  an 
1  can  help  you,  can  give  you  strength. 
Will  you  promise,  if  it  comes  to  the  last 
pass,  you'll  do  it?" 

We  were  afraid  to  look  each  other  in 
the  face. 

"Oh,  promise,  boys,  promise!" 

"Promise  him  anyway,"  said  the  Half- 
breed.    "He'll  die  easier." 

So  we  nodded  our  heads  as  we  bent 
over  him,  and  he  turned  away  his  face; 
content. 

'Twas  but  a  little  after  he  called  me. 
again. 

"Boy,  give  me  your  hand.  Say  a  prav- 
er  for  me,  won't  you?     Maybe  it'll  help 
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some,  a  prayer  for  a  poor  old  sinner  that's 
backslid.     T  can  never  pray  again." 

''Yes,  try  to  pray,  Jim,  try.  Come  on; 
say  it  after  me:  'Our  Father '  " 

"  'Our  Father '  " 

"  'Which  art  in  Heaven '  " 

"  'Which  art  in '  " 

His  head  fell  forward.  "Bless  you,  my 
boy.     Father,  forgive,  forgive " 

He  sank  l)ack  very  quietly. 

He  was  r'^'^ad. 
******* 

Next  morning  the  Halfbreed  caught  fi 
minnow.  We  divided  it  into  three  and 
ate  it  raw.  Later  on  he  found  some  water- 
lice  under  a  stone.  We  tried  to  cook  them, 
but  they  did  not  help  us  much.  Then,  a^ 
night  fell  once  more,  a  thought  came  into 
our  minds  and  stuck  there.  It  was  a  hid- 
den thought,  and  yet  it  grew  and  grew. 
As  we  sat  round  in  a  circle  we  looked  into 
each  other's  faces,  and  there  we  read  the 
same  revolting  thought.  Yet  did  it  not 
seem  so  rev j1  ting  after  all.  It  was  as  if 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  was  urging  us 
to  this  thing,  so  insistent  did  the  thought 
become.  It  was  our  only  hope  of  life.  It 
meant  strength  again,  strength  and  ener- 
gy to  make  a  raft  and  float  us  down  the 
river.  Oh,  if  only — but,  no!  We  could 
not  do  it.  Better,  a  hundred  times  better, 
die. 

Yet  life  was  sweet,  and  for  twenty-three 
days  we  had  starved.  Here  was  a  chance 
to  live,  with  the  dead  man  whispering  in 
our  ears  to  do  it.  You  w^ho  have  never 
i^tarved  a  day  in  your  lives,  would  you 
blame  us?  Life  is  sweet  to  you,  too. 
What  wouVl  you  have  done?  The  dead 
man  was  urging  us,  and  life  was  sweet. 

But  we  s'.ruggled,  God  knows  we  strug- 
gled. We  did  not  give  in  without  agony. 
In  our  hopeless,  staring  eyes  there  was  the 
anguish  of  the  great  temptation.  W^o 
looked  in  each  other's  death's-head  faces. 
We  clasped  skeleton  hands  round  our  rick- 
ety knees,  and  swayed  as  we  tried  to  sit 
upright.  \''ormin  crawled  over  us  in  our 
weakness.  We  were  half-crazy,  and  mut- 
tered in  our  beards. 

It  was  the  Halfbreed  who  spoke,  and 
his  voice  was  just  a  whisper: 

"It's  our  only  chance,  boys,  and  we've 
promised  him.  God  forgive  me,  but  I've 
a  wife  and  children,  and  I'm  a-goin'  to 
00  it." 

He  was  too  weak  to  rise,  and  with  his 


knife   in   his   mouth   he   crawled   to   the 
body. 

It  was  ready,  but  we  had  not  eaten.  We 
waited  and  waited,  hoping  against  hope 
Then,  as  we  waited,  God  was  merciful  to 
us.    He  saved  us  from  this  thing. 

"Say,  I  giiess  I've  got  a  pipe-dream,  but 
I  think  I  see  two  men  coming  downstream 
on  a  raft." 

"No,  it's  710  dream,"  I  said;  "two  men." 

"Shout  to  them;  I  can't,"  said  the 
Prodigal. 

I  tried  to  shout,  but  my  voice  came  as  a 
whisper.  The  Halfbreed,  too,  tried  to 
shout.  There  was  scarcely  any  sound  to 
it.  The  men  did  not  see  us  as  we  lay  on 
that  shingly  bar.  Faster  and  faster  the\ 
came.  In  hopeless,  helpless  woe  we  watch- 
ed them.  We  could  do  nothing.  In  a 
few  moments  they  would  be  past.  With 
eyes  of  terror  we  followed  them,  tried  to 
make  signals  to  them.     O  God,  help  us! 

Suddenly  they  caught  sight  of  that 
crazy  boat  of  ours  made  of  canvas  and  wil- 
lows. They  poled  the  raft  in  close,  then 
one  of  them  saw  those  three  strange  things 
writhing  i-'upotently  on  the  sand.  They 
were  skeletons,  they  were  in  rags,  they 
were  covered  with  vermin. — *     *     *     * 

We  were  saved;  thank  God,  we  were 
saved ! 

CHAPTER  XVII 

"Berna,  we  must  get  married." 

"Yes,  dearest,  w^henever  you  wish." 

"Well,  to-morrow." 

She  smiled  radiantly;  then  her  facj 
grew  very  serious. 

.     "What  will  I  wear?"  she  asked  plain 
tively. 

"Wear?  Oh,  anything.  That  white 
dress  you've  got  on — I  never  saw  you 
looking  so  sw^eet.  You  mind  me  of  a 
picture  I  know  of  Saint  Cecilia,  the  same 
delicacy  of  feature,  the  same  pure  color- 
ing, the  sane  grace  of  expression." 

"Foolish  one!"  she  chided;  but  her 
voice  was  deliciouslv  tender,  and  her  eyes 
were  love-lit.  And  indeed,  as  she  stood  by 
the  window  holding  her  embroidery  to 
the  falling  light,  you  scarce  could  have 
imagined  a  pirl  more  gracefully  sweet.  In 
a  fine  mood  of  idealising,  my  eyes  rested 
on  her. 

"Ye.s,  faiiy  girl,  that  briar  rose  you  are 
doing  in  the  centre  of  your  little  canvas 
hoop  is  not  more  delicate  in  the  tinting 
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til  an  are  your  cheeks;  your  hands  that 
ply  the  neeiUe  so  daintily  are  whiter  than 
the  May  blc.rsoms  on  its  border ;  those  coib 
of  shining  hair  that  crown  your  head 
would  shame  the  silk  you  use  for  soft- 
ness." 

"Don't,"  she  sighed;  "you  spoil  me." 

"Oh  no,  it's  true,  true.  Sometimes  I 
wish  you  were  not  so  lovely.  It  makes  me 
rare  so  ?".mch  for  you  that — it  hurts. 
Sometimes  1  wish  you  were  plain,  then  T 
would  feel  more  sure  of  you.  Sometimes 
J  fear,  fear  some  one  will  steal  you  awav 
from  me." 

"No,  no,"  she  cried;  "no  one  ever  will. 
There  will  never  be  any  one  but  you." 

She  came  over  to  me,  and  knelt  by  my 
chair,  puttiig  her  arms  around  me  pretti 
iy.     The  pure,  sweet  face  looked  up  into 
mine. 

"We  have  been  happy  here,  haven't 
we,  boy?"  nhe  asked. 

"Exquisitely  happy.  Yet  I  have  always 
been  afraid" 

"Of  what,  dearest?" 

"I  don't  know.  Somehow  it  seems  too 
good  to  last  " 

"Well,  to-morrow  we'll  be  married." 

"Yes,  we  should  have  done  that  a  year 
ago.  It's  all  been  a  mistake.  It  didn't 
matter  at  first;  nobody  noticed,  nobody 
cared.  But  now  it's  different.  I  can  see 
it  by  the  way  the  wives  of  the  men  look  at 
us.  I  wonder  do  women  resent  the  fact 
that  virtue  is  only  its  own  reward — they 
are  so  down  on  those  who  stray.  Well, 
we  don't  care  anyw^ay.  We'll  marry  and 
live  our  lives.  But  there  are  other  rea- 
sons." 

"Yes?" 

"Yes.  Ocirry  talks  of  coming  out.  You 
wouldn't  like  him  to  find  us  living  like 
this — without  benefit  of  the  clergy?" 

"Not  for  the  world !"  she  cried,  in 
alarm. 

"Well,  he  won't.  Garry's  old-fashioned 
and  terribly  conventional,  but  you'll  take 
to  him  at  once.  There's  a  wonderful 
charm  about  him.  He's  so  good-looking, 
yet  so  clever.  I  think  he  could  win  any 
woman  if  he  tried,  only  he's  too  upright 
and  sincere" 

"What  will  he  think  of  me,  I  wonder, 
poor,  ignorant  me?  I  believe  I'm  afrai«l 
of  him.  I  wish  he'd  stay  away  and  leave 
us  alone.  Yet  for  your  sake,  dear,  I  do 
wish  him  to  think  well  of  me." 


"Don't  fear,  Berna.     He'll  be  proud  of 
■  you.    But  there's  a  second  reason." 

"What?" 

1  drew  her  up  beside  me  on  the  great 
Morris-chair. 

"Oh,  my  beloved!  perhaps  we'll  not  al- 
ways be  aL'ue  as  we  are  now.  Perhap;. 
perhaps  soaie  day  there  will  be  others — 
little  ones — for  their  sakes." 

She  did  not  speak.  I  could  feel  her 
nestle  close  to  me.  Her  cheek  was  press- 
ed to  mine:  her  hair  brushed  my  b^o^\ 
and  her  lir.i  were  like  rose-petals  on  my 
own.  So  we  sat  there  in  the  big,  deep 
chair,  in  the  glow  of  the  open  fire,  silent, 
dreaming,  and  I  saw  on  her  lashes  the 
glimmer  of  a  glorious  tear. 

"Why  do  you  cry,  beloved?" 

"Because  I'm  so  happy.  I  never  thought 
I  could  b3  so  happy.  I  want  it  to  last 
forever.  I  3iever  want  to  leave  this  little 
cabin  of  ouis.  It  will  always  be  home  to 
me.  I  love  it;  oh,  how  I  love  it! — every 
ctick  and  stone  of  it!  This  dear  little 
room — -there  will  never  be  another  like  it 
in  the  worM.  Some  day  we  may  have  a 
fine  home,  but  I  think  I'll  always  leave 
some  of  my  heart  here  in  the  little  cabin." 

I  kissed  away  her  tears.  Foolish  tears! 
I  blessed  her  for  them.  I  held  her  closer 
to  me.  I  was  wondrous  happy.  No  long- 
er did  the  shadow  of  the  past  hang  over 
us.  Even  as  children  forget,  were  we  for- 
getting. Outside  the  winter's  day  was 
waning  fast.  The  ruddy  firelight  danced 
around  us  It  flickered  on  the  walls,  the 
open  piano,  the  glass  front  of  the  book- 
case. It  lii^  up  the  Indian  corner,  the 
lounge  with  its  cushions  and  brass  read- 
ing-lamp, tlie  rack  of  music,  the  pictures, 
the  lace  curtains,  the  gleaming  little  bit 
of  embroidery.  Yes,  to  me,  too,  these 
things  were  wistfully  precious,  for  it  seem- 
ed as  if  pa';:  of  her  had  passed  into  them.. 
It  would  have  been  like  tearing  out  my 
heart-strings  to  part  with  the  smallest  of 
them. 

"Husband,  I'm  so  happy,"  she  sighed. 
"Wife,  dear,  dear  wife,  I  too." 
There  was  no  need  for  words.  Our 
lips  met  in  passionate  kisses,  but  the  nex. 
moment  wo  started  apart.  Some  one  was 
coming  up  the  garden  path— a  tall  figure 
of  a  man.  I  started  as  if  I  had  seen  a 
ghost.  Could  it  be? — then  T  rushed  to  th ) 
door. 

There  on  the  porch  stood  Garry. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

As  he  stood  before  me  once  again  it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  3'ears  had  rolled  away,  and  we 
were  boys  together.  A  spate  of  tender 
memories  came  over  me.  memories  of  the 
days  of  dreams  and  high  resolves,  when 
life  rang  true,  when  men  were  brave  and 
women  pure.  Once  more  I  stood  upon 
that  rock-envisaged  coast,  while  below  me 
the  yeasty  sea  charged  with  a  roar  the 
(K'hoing  ca'-e;?.  The  gulls  were  glinting  in 
the  sunshine,  and  by  their  little  brown- 
thatched  homes  the  fishermen  were 
spreading  out  their  nets.  High  on  the 
hillside  in  her  garden  I  could  see  mv 
mother  idling  among  her  flowers.  It  all 
came  back  to  me,  that  sunny  shore,  the 
whit€-washed  cottages,  the  old  grey  house 
among  the  birches,  the  lift  of  sheep-star- 
red pasture,  and  above  it  the  glooming 
dark  of  the  heather  hills. 

And  it  was  but  three  years  ago.  How 
life  had  changed!  A  thousand  things  had 
happened.  Fortune  had  come  to  me,  love 
bad  come  to  me.  I  had  lived,  I  had  learn- 
ed. I  was  no  longer  a  callow,  uncouth 
iad.  Yet,  nlas!  I  no  longer  looked  fu- 
ture wards  with  joy;  the  savour  of  life  wa,«! 
no  more  sweet.  It  was  another  "me"  I 
saw  in  my  m^ror  that  day,  a  "me"  with 
a  face  sore'y  lined,  with  hair  grey-flecked, 
with  eyes  iad  and  bitter.  Little  wonder 
Garry,  as  he  stood  there,  stared  at  me  so 
sorrowfully. 

"How  you've  changed,  lad!"  said  he  at 
last. 

"Have  I,  Garry?  You're  just  about  the 
same." 

But  indeed  he,  too,  had  changed,  had 
grown  finer  than  my  fondest  thoughts  of 
him.  He  seemed  to  bring  into  the  room 
the  clean,  sweet  breath  of  Glengyle,  and 
I  looked  at  him  with  admiration  in  mv 
eyes.  Coming  out  of  the  cold,  his  color 
was  dazzling  as  that  of  a  woman ;  his  deep 
blue  eyes  sparkled;  his  fair  silky  hair, 
from  the  pressure  of  his  cap.  was  moulde-] 
to  the  shape  of  his  fine  head.  Oh,  he  was 
handsome,  this  brother  of  mine,  and  I 
was  proud,  proud  of  him ! 

"By  all  that's  wonderful,  what  brought 
you  here  ?" 

His  teeth  flashed  in  that  clever,  confi- 
dent smile. 

"The  stage.    I  just  arrived  a  few  min- 


utes ago,  and  hurried  here  at  once.  Aren't 
you  glad  to  see  me  ?" 

"Glad  ?  Yes,  indeed  !  I  can't  tell  you 
how  glad.  But  it's  a  shock  to  me  your 
coming  so  suddenly.  You  might  have  let 
me  know."  • 

"Yes,  it  was  a  sudden  resolve;  I  should 
have  wired  you.  However,  I  thought  I 
would  give  you  a  surprise.  How  are  you 
old  man  ?" 

"Me— oh,  I'm  all  right,  thanks." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you,  lad? 
You  look  ten  years  older.  You  look  older 
than  your  big  brother  now." 

"Yes,  I  daresay.  It's  the  life,  it's  the 
land.    A  hard  life  and  a  hard  land." 

"Why  don't  you  go  out?" 

"I  don't  know,  I  don't  know.  I  keep 
on  planning  to  go  out  and  then  something 
turns  up,  and  I  put  it  off  a  little  longer. 
1  suppose  I  ought  to  go,  but  I'm  tied  up 
with  mining  interests.  My  partner  is 
away  in  the  East,  and  I  promised  to  stay 
and  look  after  things.  I'm  makinfr 
money,   you   see." 

"Not  sacrificing  vour  youth  and  health 
for  that,  are  you  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  I  don't  know." 

There  was  a  puzzled  look  in  his  frank 
face,  and  for  my  part  I  w^as  strangely  ill 
at  ease.  With  all  my  joy  at  his  coming, 
there  was  a  sense  of  anxiety,  even  of  fear. 
]  had  not  wanted  him  to  come  just  then, 
to  see  me  there.  I  was  not  ready  for  him. 
1  had  planned  otherwise. 

He  was  fixing  me  with  a  clear,  penetrat- 
ing look.  For  a  moment  his  eyes  seeme<l 
to  bore  into  me,  then  like  a  flash  the 
charm  came  back  into  his  face.  He  laugh- 
ed that  ringing  laugh  of  his. 

"Well,  I  was  tired  of  roaming  round 
the  old  place.  Things  are  in  good  order 
now.  I  saved  a  little  money  and  I 
thought  I  could  afford  to  travel  a  little, 
so  I  came  up  to  see  my  wandering  brother, 
and  his  wonderful  North." 

His  gaze  roved  round  the  room.  Sud- 
denly it  fell  on  the  piece  of  embroidery. 
He  started  slightly  and  I  saw  his  eyes  nar- 
row, his  mouth  set.  His  glance  shifted 
to  the  piano  with  its  litter  of  Music.  Ha 
looked  at  me  again,  in  an  odd,  bewildered 
way.  He  went  on  speaking,  but  there  was 
?  queer  restraint  in  his  manner. 

"I  am  going  to  stay  here  for  a  month, 
and  then  I  want  you  to  come  back  witli 
me,     Come  back  home  and  get  some  of 
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the  old  colour  into  your  cheeks.  The 
country  doesn't  agree  with  you,  but  we'll 
have  you  all  right  pretty  soon.  We'll 
have  you  flogging  the  trout  pools  and 
tramping  over  the  heather  with  a  gun. 
You  remember  how — whir-r-r — the  black 
cock  used  to  rise  up  right  at  one's  very 
feet.  They've  been  very  plentiful  the 
last  two  years.  Oh,  we'll  have  the  good 
old  times  over  again  !  You'll  see,  we'll 
soon  put  you  right." 

"It  s  good  of  you,  Garry,  to  think  so 
much  of  me;  but  I'm  afraid,  I'm  afraid 
I  can't  come  just  yet.  I've  got  so  much  to 
do.  I've  got  thirty  men  working  for  me. 
I've  just  got  to  stay." 

He  sighed. 

"Well,  if  you  stay  I'll  stay,  too.  I  don't 
like  the  way  you're  looking.  You're 
working  too  hard.  Perhaps  I  can  help 
you." 

"All  right;  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  t 
rather  awful,  though.  No  one  lives  up 
here  in  winter  if  they  can  possibly  avoi  1 
it.    But  for  a  time  it  will  interest  you." 

"I  think  it  will."  And  again  his  eyes 
stared  fixedly  at  that  piece  of  embroid- 
ery on  its  little  hoop. 

"I'm  terribly  glad  to  see  you  anyway, 
Garry.  There's  no  use  talking,  words 
can't  express  things  like  that  between  us 
two.  You  know  what  I  mean.  I'm  glad 
to  see  you,  and  I'll  do  my  best  to  make 
your  visit  a  happy  one," 

Between  the  curtains  that  hung  over  the 
bedroom  door  I  could  see  Berna  standing 
motionless.  I  wondered  if  he  could  see 
her  too.  His  eyes  followed  mine.  They 
rested  on  the  curtains  and  the  strong, 
stern  look  came  into  his  face.  Yet  again 
he  banished  it  with  a  sunny  smile. 

"Mother's  one  regret  was  that  you  were 
not  with  her  when  she  died.  Do  you 
know,  old  man,  I  think  she  was  always 
fonder  of  you  than  of  me?  You  were 
the  sentimental  one  of  the  family,  and 
Mother  was  always  a  gentle  dreamer.  I 
took  more  after  Dad;  dry  and  practical, 
you  know.  Well,  Mother  used  to  worry 
p  great  dek\  about  you.  She  missed  you 
dreadfully,  and  before  she  died  she  made 
me  promise  I'd  always  stand  by  you,  and 
look  after  you  if  anything  happened." 

"There's  not  much  need  of  that,  Garry. 
But  thanks  all  the  same,  old  man.  I've 
seen  a  lot  in  the  p«5t  few  years.    I  know 


something  of  the  world  now.  I've  chang- 
ed. I'm  sort  of  disillusionised.  I  seem  to 
have  lost  my  zest  for  things — but  I  know 
how  to  handle  men,  how  to  fight  and  how 
to  win. 

"It's  not  that,  lad.  You  know  that  to 
win  is  often  to  lose.  You  were  never  made 
for  the  fight,  my  brother.  It's  all  been  a 
mistake.  You're  too  sensitive,  too  high- 
strung  for  a  fighting-man.  You  have  too 
much  sentiment  in  you.  Your  spirit  urg- 
ed you  to  fields  of  conquest  and  romance, 
yet  by  nature  you  were  designed  for  the 
gentler  life.  If  you  could  have  curbed 
your  impulse  and  onlv  dreamed  your  ad- 
ventures, you  would  have  been  the  hap- 
pier. Imagination's  been  a  curse  to  you. 
boy.  You've  tortured  yourself  all  these 
years,  and  now  you're  paying  the  pen- 
alty." 

"What  penalty?" 

"You've  lost  your  splendid  capacity  for 
happiness;  your  health's  undermined: 
your  faith  in  mankind  is  destroyed.  Is  it 
worth  while?  You've  plunged  into  the 
fight  and  you've  won.  What  does  youi- 
victory  mean?  Can  it  compare  with  what 
you've  lost?  Here,  I  haven't  a  third  of 
what  you  have,  and  yet  I'm  magnificent- 
ly happy.  I  don't  envy  you.  I  am  goina 
to  enjoy  every  moment  of  my  life.  Ob. 
my  brother,  you've  been  making  a  sad 
mistake,  but  it's  not  too  late!  You're 
young,  young.     It's  not  too  late." 

Then  I  saw  that  his  words  were  true,. 
I  saw  that  I  had  never  been  meant  for  the 
fierce  battle  of  existence.  Like  those  high- 
strung  horses  that  were  the  first  to  break 
their  hearts  on  the  trail,  I  was  un,suite«1! 
for  it  all.  Far  better  would  I  have  been: 
living  the  sweet,  simple  life  of  my  fore- 
fathers. My  spirit  had  upheld  nie,  but 
now  I  knew  there  was  a  poison  in  my 
veins,  that  I  was  a  sick  man,  that  I  had 
played  the  game  and  won — at  too  great 
n  cost.  I  was  like  a  sprinter  that  breasts' 
the  tape,  only  to  be  carried  fainting  from 
the  field.  Alas!  I  had  gained  success 
only  to  find  it  was  another  name  for  fail- 
ure. 

"Now,"  said  Garrv,  "you  must  come 
home.  Back  there  on  the  countryside  we 
can  find  you  a  sweet  girl  to  marry.  Yoti 
will  love  her,  hr.ve  children  and  foroi'el: 
all  this.    Come." 

I  rose.    I  could  no  longer  put  it  off. 
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"Excuse  me  one  moment,"  I  said.  I 
parted  tlie  curtains  and  entered  the  bed- 
room. 

iShe  was  standing  there,  white  to  the  Ups 
and  trembling,    fene  looked  at  me  piteous- 

ly. 

''I'm  afraid,"  she  faltered. 

"Be  brave,  little  girl,"  I  whispered, 
leading  her  forward.  Then  I  threw  aside 
the  curtain. 

"Garry,"  I  said,  "this  is — this  is 
Berna." 

CHAPTER,  XIX 

Garry,  Berna — there  they  stood,  face  to 
face  at  last.  Long  ago  I  had  visioned  thi-: 
meeting,  planned  for,  yet  dreaded  it,  and 
now  with  utter  suddenness  it  had  come. 

The  girl  had  recovered  her  calm,  and 
I  must  say  she  bore  herself  well.  In  her 
clinging  dress  of  simple  white  her  figure 
was  as  slimly  graceful  as  that  of  a  wooi- 
nymph,  her  head  poised  as  sweetly  as  a 
hly  on  its  st€m.  The  fair  hair  rippled 
away  in  graceful  Unes  from  the  fine  brow, 
and  as  she  gazed  at  my  brother  there  was 
a  proud,  high  look  in  her  eyes. 

And  Garry — his  smile  had  vanished. 
His  face  was  cold  and  stern.  There  was 
a  stormy  antagonism  in  his  bearing.  No 
doubt  he  saw  in  her  a  creature  who  was 
preying  on  me,  an  influence  for  evil,  an 
overwhelming  indictment  against  me  of 
sin  and  guilt.  All  this  I  read  in  his  eyes ; 
then  Berna  advanced  to  him  with  out- 
stretched hand. 

"How  do  you  do?  I've  heard  so  much 
about  you  I  feel  as  if  I'd  known  you  long 
ago." 

She  was  so  winning,  I  could  see  he  wa-5 
quite  taken  aback.  He  took  the  little 
white  hand  and  looked  down  from  his 
splendid  height  to  the  sweet  eyes  that 
gazed  into  his.  He  bowed  with  icy  polite- 
ness. 

"I  feel  flattered,  I  assure  you,  that  m;^;- 
brother  should  have  mentioned  me  to 
you." 

Here  he  shot  a  dark  look  at  me. 

"Sit  down  again,  Garry,"  I  said. 
"Berna  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

He  complied,  but  with  an  ill  grace.  Wo 
all  three  sat  down  and  a  grave  constraint 
was  upon  us,    Berna  broke  the  silence. 

"What  sort  of  a  trip  have  you  had?  ' 

He  looked  at  her  keenly.     He  saw  a 


simple  girl,  shy  and  sweet,  gazing  at  him 
with  a  flattering  interest. 

"Oh,  not  so  bad.  TraveUng  sixty  miles 
a  day  on  a  jolting  stage  gets  monotonous, 
though.  The  roadhouses  were  pretty  de- 
cent as  a  rule,  but  some  were  vile.  How- 
ever, it's  all  new  and  interesting  to  me." 

"You  will  stay  with  us  for  a  time,  won't 
you?" 

He  favored  me  with  another  grim  look. 

"Well,  that  all  depends — I  haven't  quite 
decided  yet.  I  want  to  take  Athol  here 
home  with  me." 

"Home "     There  was    a    pathetic 

catch  in  her  voice.  Her  eyes  went  round 
the  little  room  that  meant  "home"  to 
her. 

"Yes,  that  will  be  nice,"  she  faltered. 
Then,  with  a  brave  effort,  she  broke  into 
a  hvely  conversation  about  the  North.  A^s 
she  talked  an  inspiration  seemed  to  come 
to  her.  A  Ught  beaconed  in  her  eyes. 
Her  face,  fine  as  a  cameo,  became  eager, 
rapt.  She  was  tilling  him  of  the  magical 
summers,  of  tlie  midnight  sunsets,  of  tho 
glorious  largess  of  the  flowers,  of  the 
things  that  meant  so  much  to  her.  Sho 
was  wonderfully  animated.  As  I  watched 
her  I  thought  what  a  perfect  Httle  lady 
she  was;  and  I  felt  proud  of  her. 

He  was  Ustening  carefully,  with  evident 
interest.  Gradually  his  look  of  stern  an- 
tagonism had  given  way  to  one  of  atten- 
tion. Yet  I  could  see  he  was  not  listening 
so  much  to  her  as  he  was  studying  her. 
His  intent  gaze  never  moved  from  her  face. 

Then  I  talked  awhile.  The  darkness 
had  descended  upon  us,  but  the  embers  in 
the  open  fireplace  lighted  the  room  with  a 
rosy  glow.  I  could  not  see  his  e^'es  now, 
but  I  knew  he  was  still  watching  us  keen- 
ly. He  merely  answered  "yes"  and  "no" 
to  our  questions,  and  his  voice  was  very 
grave.    Then,  after  a  little,  he  rose  to  go. 

"I'll  return  to  the  hotel  with  you,"  I 
said. 

Berna  gave  us  a  pathetically  anxious 
Httle  look.  There  was  a  red  spot  on  each 
cheek  and  her  eyes  were  bright.  I  could 
see  she  wanted  to  cry. 

"I'll  be  back  in  half  an  hour,  dear," 
I  said,  while  Garry  gravely  shook  hands 
with  her. 

We  did  not  speak  on  the  way  to  his 
room.  When  we  reached  it  he  switched 
on  the  light  and  turned  to  me. 

"Brother,  who's  this  girl?" 


"She's — she's  my  housekeeper.  That's 
all  I  can  say  at  present,  Garry." 

"Married?" 

"No." 

"Good  God!" 

Stormily  he  paced  the  lioor,  while  I 
watched  him  with  a  great  calm.  At  last 
he  spoke. 

"Tell  me  about  her." 

"Sit  down,  Garry;  light  a  cigar.  We 
may  as  well  talk  this  thing  over  quietly." 

"All  right.    Who  is  she?" 

"Berna,"  I  said,  lighting  my  cigar,  "is 
a  Jewess.  She  was  born  of  an  unwed 
mother,  and  reared  in  the  midst  of  misery 
and  corruption." 

He  stared  at  me.  His  mouth  hardened ; 
his  brow  contracted. 

"But,"  I  went  on,  "I  want  to  say  this. 
You  remember,  Garry,  Mother  used  to  tell 
us  of  our  sister  who  died  when  she  was  a 
baby.  I  often  used  to  dream  of  my  dead 
sister,  and  in  my-  old,  imaginative  days  I 
used  to  think  she  had  never  died  at  all. 
but  she  had  grown  up  and  was  with  us. 
How  we  would  have  loved  her,  would  wa 
not,  Garry?  Well,  I  tell  you  this — if  our 
sister  had  grown  up  she  could  have  been 
no  sweeter,  purer,  gentler  than  this  girl 
of  mine,  this  Berna." 

He  smiled  ironically. 

"Then,"  he  said,  "if  she  is  so  wonder- 
ful, why,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  haven't 
you  married  her?" 

His  manner  towards  her  in  the  early 
part  of  the  interview  had  hurt  me,  had 
roused  in  me  a  certain  perversity.  I  de- 
termined to  stand  by  my  guns. 

"Marriage,"  said  I,  "isn't  everything; 
often  isn't  anything.  Love  is,  and  alway-; 
will  be,  the  great  reality.  It  existed  long 
before  marriage  was  ever  thought  of.  Mar- 
riage is  a  good  thing.  It  protects  the  wife 
and  the  children.  As  a  rule,  it  enforces 
constancy.  But  there's  a  higher  ideal  of 
human  companionship  that  is  based  on 
love  alone,  love  so  perfect,  so  absolute  that 
legal  bondage  insults  it;  love  that  is  its 
own  justification.    Such  a  love  is  ours." 

The  ironical  look  deepened  to  a  sneer. 

"And  look  you  here,  Garry,"  I  went  on, 
"I  am  living  in  Dawson  in  what  you 
would  call  'shame.'  Well,  let  me  tell  you, 
there's  not  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred 
legally  married  couples  that  have  forme"' 
such  a  sweet,  love-sanctified  union  as  we 
have.     That  girl  is  purest  gold,  a  pearl 


of  untold  price.  There  has  never  been 
a  jar  in  the  harmony  of  our  lives.  We 
love  each  other  absolutely.  We  trust  and 
believe  in  each  other.  We  would  make 
any  sacrifice  for  each  other.  And,  I  say 
it  again,  our  marriage  is  tenfold  holiei 
than  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  those 
performed  with  all  the  pomp  of  surplice 
and  sacristy." 

"Oh,  man,  man!"  he  said  crushingly, 
"what's  got  into  you?  What  nonsense, 
what  clap-trap  is  this?  I  tell  you  that  the 
old  way,  the  way  that  has  stood  for  genera- 
tions, is  the  best,  and  it's  a  sorry  day  I 
find  a  brother  of  mine  talking  such  non- 
sense. I'm  almost  glad  Mother's  dead. 
It  would  surely  have  broken  her  heart  to 
know  that  her  son  was  living  in  sin  and 
shame,  living  with  a " 

"Easy  now,  Garry,"  I  cautioned  him. 
We  faced  each  other  with  the  table  be 
tween  us. 

"I'm  going  to  have  my  say  out.  I've 
come  all  this  way  to  say  it,  and  you've 
got  to  hear  me.  You're  my  brother.  God 
knows  I  love  you.  I  promised  I'd  look 
after  you,  and  now  I'm  going  to  save  you 
if  I  can." 

"Garry,"  I  broke  in,  "I'm  younger  than 
you,  and  I  respect  you;  but  in  the  last 
few  years  I've  grown  to  see  things  differ- 
ent from  the  way  we  were  taught;  broad 
er,  clearer,  saner,  somehow.  We  can't  al- 
ways follow  in  the  narrow  path  of  our 
forefathers.  We  must  think  and  act  for 
ourselves  in  these  days.  I  see  no  sin  and 
shame  in  what  I'm  doing.  We  love  each 
other — that  is  our  vindication.  It's  i 
jure,  white  light  that  dims  all  else.  If 
you  had  seen  and  striven  and  suffered  as 
I  have  done,  you  might  think  as  I  do. 
But  you've  got  your  smug  old-fashioned 
notions.  You  gaze  at  the  trees  so  hard 
you  can't  see  the  forest.  Yours  is  an  ideal, 
too;  but  mine  is  a  purer,  more  exalted 
one." 

"Balderdash!"  he  cried.  "Oh,  yoii 
anger  me!  Look  here,  Athol,  I  came  all 
this  way  to  see  you  about  this  matter.  It'r-? 
a  long  way  to  come,  but  I  knew  my  bro- 
ther was  needing  me,  and  I'd  have  gone 
round  the  world  for  you.  You  never  told 
me  anything  of  this  girl  in  your  letters. 
You  were  ashamed." 

"I  knew  I  could  never  make  you  under- 
stand.'' 
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^'You  might  have  tried.  I'm  not  so 
dense  in  the  understanding.  No,  you 
would  not  tell  me,  and  I've  had  letters, 
wai'ning  letters.  It  was  left  to  other 
people  to  tell  me  how  you  drank  and 
gambled  and  squandered  your  money; 
how  you  were  Uke  to  a  madman.  They 
told  me  you  had  settled  down  to  live  with 
one  of  the  creatures,  a  woman  who  had 
made  her  living  in  the  dance-halls,  and 
every  one  knows  no  woman  ever  did  that 
and  remained  straight.  They  warned  me 
of  the  character  of  this  girl,  of  your  infa- 
tuation, of  your  callousness  to  public 
opinion.  They  told  me  how  barefaced, 
how  shameless  you  were.  They  begged 
me  to  try  and  save  you.  I  would  not  be- 
lieve it,  but  now  I've  come  to  see  for  my- 
self, and  it's  all  true,  it's  all  true." 

He  bowed  his  head  in  emotion. 

"Oh,  she's  good!"  I  cried.  "If  you 
knew  her  you  would  think  so,  too.  You, 
too,  would  love  her." 

"Heaven  forbid !  Boy,  I  must  save  you. 
I  must,  for  the  honor  of  the  old  name 
that's  never  been  tarnished.  I  must  make 
you  come  home  with  me." 

He  put  both  hands  on  my  shoulders, 
looking  commandingly  into  my  face. 

"No,  no,"  I  said,  "I'll  never  leave  her.*' 

"It  will  be  all  right.  We  can  pay  her. 
It  can  be  arranged.  Think  of  the  honor 
of  the  old  name,  lad." 

I  shook  him  off.  "Pay!"— I  laughed 
ironically.  "Pay"  in  connection  with  the 
nume  of  Berna — again  I  laughed. 

"She's  good,"  I  said  once  again.  "Wait 
a  little  till  you  know  her.  Don't  judge 
her  yet.    Wait  a  little." 

He  saw  it  was  of  no  use  to  waste  further 
words  on  me.     He  sighed. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said,  "have  it  your 
own  way.  I  think  she's  ruining  you. 
She's  dragging  you  down,  sapping  your 
moral  principles,  lowering  you  standard 
of  pure  living.  She  must  be  bad,  bad,  or 
she  wouldn't  live  with  you  like  that.  But 
have  it  your  ow^n  way,  boy;  I'll  wait  and 
see." 

CHAPTER  XX 

In  the  crystalline  days  tliat  followed  I 
did  much  to  bring  about  a  friendship  be- 
tween Garry  and  Berna.  At  first  I  had 
difficulty  in  dragging  him  to  the  house, 
but  in  a  little  while  he  came  quite  willing- 
ly.    The  girl,  to,;  aided  me  greatly.     In 


her  sweet,  shy  way  she  did  her  best  to 
win  his  regard,  so  that  as  the  winter  ad- 
vanced a  great  change  came  over  him.  He 
threw  off  that  stern  manner  of  his  as  an 
actor  throws  off  a  part,  and  once  again 
he  was  the  dear  old  Garry  I  knew  and 
loved. 

His  sunny  charm  returned,  and  with 
it  his  brilliant  smile,  his  warm,  endear- 
ing frankness.  He  was  now  twenty-eight, 
and  if  there  was  a  handsomer  man  in  the 
Northland  I  had  yet  to  see  him.  I  often 
envied  him  for  his  fine  figure  and  his 
clean,  vi\dd  color.  It  was  a  wonderfully 
expressive  face  that  looked  at  you,  firm 
and  manly,  and,  above  all,  clever.  You 
found  a  pleasure  in  the  resonant  sweet- 
ness of  his  voice.  You  were  drawn  ir- 
resistibly to  the  man,  even  as  you  would 
have  been  drawn  to  a  beautiful  woman. 
He  was  winning,  lovable,  yet  back  of  all 
his  charm  there  was  that  great  quality  of 
strength,  of  austere  purpose. 

He  made  a  hit  with  every  one,  and  I 
^erily  believe  that  half  the  women  in  the 
town  were  in  love  with  him.  However, 
he  was  quite  unconscious  of  it,  and  h3 
stalked  through  the  streets  with  the  gait  of 
a  young  god.  I  knew  there  were  some 
who  for  a  smile  would  have  followed  him 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  Garry  was  al- 
ways a  man's  man.  Never  do  I  remember 
the  time  when  he  took  an  interest  in  a 
woman.  I  often  thought,  if  women  could 
have  the  man  of  their  choice,  a  few  hand- 
some ones  like  Garry  would  monopolise 
them,  while  we  common  mortals  would  go 
wifeless.  Sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  love  is  but  a  second-hand  article,  and 
that  our  matings  are  at  best  only  make- 
shifts. 

I  must  say  I  tried  very  hard  to  recon- 
cile those  tw^o.  I  threw  them  together  on 
every  opportunity,  for  I  wanted  him  to 
understand  and  to  love  her.  I  felt  he  had 
but  to  know  her  to  appreciate  her  at  her 
true  value,  and,  although  he  spoke  no 
word  to  me,  I  was  soon  conscious  of  a  vast 
change  in  him.  Short  of  brotherly  re- 
gard, he  was  everything  that  could  be 
desired  to  her — cordial,  friendly,  charm- 
ing. Once  I  asked  Berna  what  she 
thought  of  him. 

"I  think  he's  splendid,"  she  said  quiet- 
ly. "He's  the  handsomest  man  I've  ever 
seen,  and  he's  as  nice  as  he's  good-looking 


In  many  ways  you  remind  me  of  him — 
and  yet  there's  a  difference." 

"I  remind  you  of  him — no,  girl.  I'm 
not  worthy  to  be  his  valet.  He's  as  much 
above  me  as  I  am  above — say  a  si  wash. 
He  has  all  the  virtues;  I,  all  the  faults. 
Sometimes  I  look  at  him  and  I  see  in  him 
my  ideal  self.  He  is  all  strength,  all  no- 
bility, while  I  am  but  a  commonplace 
mortal,  full  of  human  weaknesses.  He 
is  the  self  1  should  have  been  if  the  worst 
had  been  the  best." 

"Hush!  you  are  my  sweetheart,"  she 
assured  me  with  a  caress,  "and  the  dear- 
est in  the  world." 

"By  the  way,  Berna,"  I  said,  "you  re- 
member something  we  talked  about  befora 
he  came?  Don'ti  you  think  that  now 
?" 

"Now ?" 

"Yes." 

"All  right,"  She  flashed  a  glad,  tender 
look  at  me  and  left  the  room.  That  night 
she  was  strangely  elated. 

Every  evening  Garry  would  drop  in 
and  talk  to  us.  Berna  would  look  at  him 
as  he  talked  and  her  eyes  would  brighten 
and  her  cheeks  flush.  On  both  of  us  he 
had  a  strangely  buoyant  effect.  How 
happy  we  could  be,  just  we  three.  It  was 
splendid  having  near  me  the  two  I  loved 
best  on  earth. 

That  was  a  memorable  winter,  mild  and 
bright  and  buoyant.  At  last  spring  came 
with  gracious  days  of  sunshine.  The 
sleighing  was  glorious,  but  I  was  busy, 
very  busy,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  send  Garry 
and  Berna  off  together  in  a  smart  cutter, 
and  see  them  come  home  with  their  cheeks 
like  roses,  their  eyes  sparkling  and  laugh- 
ter in  their  voices.  I  never  saw  Berna 
looking  so  well  and  happy. 

I  was  head  over  ears  in  work.  In  i 
mail  just  arrived  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
Prodigal,  and  a  certain  paragraph  in  il 
set  me  pondering.     Here  it  was: 

"You  must  look  out  for  Locasto. 
He  was  in  New  York  a  week  ago. 
He's  down  and  out.  Blood-poison- 
ing set  in  in  his  foot  after  he  got  out- 
side, and  eventually  he  had  to  have 
it  taken  off.  He's  got  a  false  mit  for 
the  one  Mac  sawed  off.  But  you 
should  see  him.  He's  all  shot  to 
pieces  with  the  'hooch.'  It's  a  fright 
the  pace  he's  gone.  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  him,   and  he  raved   and 


blasphemed  horribly.  Seemed  to 
have  a  terrible  pick  at  you.  Seems 
you  have  copped  out  his  best  girl, 
the  only  one  he  ever  cared  a  red  cent 
for.  Said  he  would  get  even  with 
you  if  he  swung  for  it.  I  think  he's 
dangerous,  even  a  madman.  He  is 
leaving  for  the  North  iiow,  so  be  on 
your  guard." 

Locasto  coming!  I  had  almost  forgot- 
ten his  existence.  Well,  I  no  longer  cared 
for  him.  I  could  afford  to  despise  him. 
Surely  he  would  never  dare  to  molest  us. 
If  he  did — he  was  a  broken,  discredited 
blackguard.    I  could  crush  him. 

Coming  here!  He  must  even  now  be 
on  the  way.  I  had  a  vision  of  him  speed- 
ing along  that  desolate  trail,  sitting  in  the 
sleigh  wrapped  in  furs,  and  brooding, 
brooding.  As  day  after  day  the  spell  of 
the  great  and  gloomy  land  grew  on  his 
spirit,  I  could  see  the  sombre  eyes  darken 
pnd  deepen.  I  could  see  him  in  the  road- 
house  at  night,  gaunt  and  haggard,  drink- 
ing at  the  bar,  a  desperate,  degraded  crip- 
ple. I  could  see  him  growing  more  reck- 
less every  day,  every  hour.  He  was  com- 
ing back  to  the  scene  of  his  ruined  for- 
tunes, and  God  knows  with  what  wild 
schemes  of  vengeance  his  heart  was  full. 
Decidely  I  must  beware. 

As  I  sat  there  dreaming,  a  ring  came 
to  the  'phone.  It  was  the  foreman  at 
Gold  Hill. 

"The  hoisting  machine  has  broker, 
down,"  he  told  me.  "Can  you  come  out 
and  see  what  is  required?" 

"All  right,"  I  replied.  "I'll  leave  at 
once." 

"Berna,"  I  said,  "I'll  have  to  go  out  to 
the  Forks  to-night.  I'll  be  back  early  to- 
morrow. Get  me  a  bite  to  eat,  dear,  while 
I  go  round  ana  order  the  horse." 

On  my  way  I  met  Garry  and  told  him 
I  would  be  gone  over  night.  "Won't  you 
come?"  I  asked. 

"No,  thanks,  old  man,  I  don't  feel  like 
a  night  drive." 

"All  right.     Good-bye." 

So  I  hurried  off,  and  soon  after,  with  a 
jingle  of  bells,  I  drove  up  to  my  door. 
Berna  had  made  supper.  She  seemed  ex- 
cited. Her  eyes  were  starry  bright,  her 
cheeks  burned. 

"Aren't  you  well,  sweetheart?"  I  asked. 
"You  look  feverish." 
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"Yes,  dear,  I'm  well.  But  I  don't  want 
you  to  go  to-night.  Something  tells  me 
you  shouldn't.  Please  don't  go,  dear. 
Please,  for  my  sake  " 

"Oh,  nonsense,  Berna!  You  know  I've 
been  away  before.  Get  one  of  the  neigh- 
bor's wives  to  sleep  with  you.  Get  in  Mrs. 
Brooks." 

"Oh,  don't  go,  don't  go,  I  beg  you, 
dear.  I  don't  want  you  to.  I'm  afraid, 
I'm  afraid.    Won't  some  one  else  do?" 

"Nonsense,  girl.  You  mustn't  be  so 
foolish.  It's  only  for  a  few  hours.  Here, 
I'll  ring  up  Mrs.  Brooks  and  vou  can  ask 
her." 

She  sighed.  "No,  never  mind.  I'll 
ring  her  up  after  you've  gone." 

She  clung  to  me  tightly,  so  that  I  won- 
dered what  had  got  into  the  girl.  Then 
gently  I  kissed  her,  disengaged  her  hands, 
and  bade  her  good-night. 

As  I  was  rattling  off  through  the  dark- 
ness, a  boy  handed  me  a  note.  I  put  it 
in  my  pocket,  thinking  I  would  read  it 
when  I  reached  Ogilvie  Bridge.  Then  I 
whipped  up  the  horse. 

The  night  was  crisp  and  exhilarating. 
I  had  one  of  the  best  trotters  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  sleighing  was  superb.  As  I 
sped  along,  with  a  jingle  of  bells,  my 
spirits  rose.  Things  were  looking  splen- 
did. The  mine  was  turning  out  far  bet- 
ter than  we  had  expected.  Surely  we 
could  sell  out  soon,  and  I  would  have  all 
the  money  I  wanted.  Even  then  the 
Prodigal  was  putting  through  a  deal  in 
New  York  that  would  realize  our  fortunes. 
My  life-strviggle  was  nearly  over. 

Then  again,  I  had  reconciled  Garry  to 
Berna.  When  I  told  him  of  a  certain 
secret  I  was  hugging  to  my  breast  he 
would  capitulate  entirely.  How  happy 
we  would  all  be!  I  would  buy  a  small 
estate  near  home,  and  we  would  settle 
down.  But  first  we  would  spend  a  few 
years  in  travel.  We  would  see  the  whole 
world.  What  good  times  we  would  have. 
Berna  and  I!  Bless  her!  It  had  all 
worked  out  beautifuily. 

Why  was  she  so  frightened,  so  loath  to 
let  me  go?  I  wondered  vaguely  and  flick- 
ed up  the  horse  so  that  it  plunged  sharp- 
ly forward.  The  vast  blue-black  sky  was 
like  an  inverted  gold-pan  and  the  stars 
were  flake  colors  adhering  to  it.  The  cold 
snapped  at  me  till  my  cheeks  tingled,  and 


my  eyes  felt  as  if  they  could  spark.     Oh, 
life  was  sweet! 

Bother !  In  my  elation  I  had  forgotten 
to  get  off  at  the  Old  Inn  and  read  my 
note.  Never  mind,  I  would  keep  it  till  I 
reached  the  Forks. 

As  I  spun  along,  I  thought  of  how 
changed  it  all  was  from  the  Bonanza  I 
first  knew.  How  I  remembered  tramping 
along  that  hillside  slope,  packing  a  sack 
of  flour  over  a  muddy  trail,  a  poor  miner 
in  muddy  overalls!  Now  I  was  driving 
a  smart  horse  on  a  fine  road.  I  was  an 
operator  of  a  first-class  mine.  I  was  a 
man  of  business,  of  experience.  Higher 
and  higher  my  spirits  rose. 

How  fast  the  horse  flew!  I  would  be  at 
the  Forks  in  no  time.  I  flashed  past  cabin 
windows,  I  saw  the  solitary  oil-lamp  and 
the  miner  reading  his  book  or  filling  his 
pipe.  Never  was  there  a  finer,  more  in- 
telligent man;  but  his  day  was  passing. 
The  whole  country  was  falling  into  the 
hands  of  companies  Soon,  thought  I, 
one  or  two  big  combines  would  control  the 
whole  wealth  of  that  land.  Already  they 
had  their  eyes  on  it.  The  gold-ships 
would  float  and  roar  where  the  old-time 
miner  toiled  with  pick  and  pan.  Change ! 
Change  I 

I  almost  fancied  I  could  see  the  mon.ster 
dredges  ploughing  up  the  valley,  where 
now  men  panted  at  the  windlass.  I  could 
see  vast  heaps  of  tailings  filling  the  creek- 
bed;  I  could  hear  the  crash  of  the  steel 
grizzlies;  I  could  see  the  buckets  scooping 
up  the  pay-dirt.  I  felt  strangely  pro- 
phetic. My  imagination  ran  riot  in  all 
kinds  of  wonders,  great  power  plants, 
quartz  discoveries.    Change!    Change! 

Yes,  the  stamp-mill  would  add  its 
thunder  to  the  other  voices;  the  country 
would  be  netted  with  wires,  and  clamorous 
for  far  and  wide.  Man  had  sought  out 
this  land  where  Silence  had  reigned  so 
long.  He  had  awakened  the  echoes  with 
the  shot  of  his  rifle  and  the  ring  of  his 
axe.  Silence  had  raised  a  startled  head 
and  poised  there,  listening.  Then,  with 
crack  of  pick  and  boom  of  blast,  man  had 
hurled  her  back.  Further  and  further 
had  he  driven  her.  With  his  advancing 
horde,  mad  in  their  lust  for  the  loot  of  the 
valley,  he  had  banished  her.  His  engines 
had  frightened  her  with  their  canorous 
roar.    His  crashing  giants  had  driven  her 
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cowering  to  the  inviolate  fastnesses  of  her 
hills.    And  there  she  broods  and  waits. 

But  Silence  will  return.  To  her  was 
given  the  land  that  she  might  rule  and 
have  dominion  over  it  forever.  And  in  a 
few  years  the  clamour  will  cease,  the  din 
will  die  away.  In  a  few  years  the  treasure 
will  be  exhausted,  and  the  looters  will  de- 
part. The  engines  will  lie  in  rust  and 
ruin;  the  wind  will  sweep  through  the 
empty  homes;  the  tailing-piles  lie  pallid 
in  the  moon.  Then  the  last  man  will 
strike  the  last  blow,  and  Silence  will  come 
again  into  her  own. 

Yea,  Silence  will  come  home  once  more. 
Again  will  she  rule  despotic  over  peak  and 
plain.  She  is  only  waiting,  brooding  in 
the  impregnable  desolation  of  her  hills. 
To  her  has  been  given  empery  of  the  land, 
and  hand  in  hand  with  Darkness  will  she 
return. 

CHAPTER  XXi 

Ha!  here  I  had  reached  the  Forks  at 
last.  As  I  drew  up  at  the  hotel,  the  clerk 
came  out  to  meet  me. 

''Gent  wants  to  speak  to  you  at  the 
'phone,  sir." 

It  was  Murray  of  Dawson,  an  old-timer, 
and  rather  a  friend  of  mine. 

''Hello!" 

"Hello!  Say,  Meldrum,  this  is  Mur- 
ray speaking.  Say,  just  wanted  to  let  you 
know  there's  a  stage  due  some  time  before 
morning.  Locasto's  on  board,  and  they 
say  he's  heeled  for  you.  Thought  I'd  bet- 
ter tell  you  so's  you  can  get  fixed  up  for 
him." 

"All  right,"  I  answered.  "Thank  you. 
I'll  turn  and  come  right  back." 

So  I  switched  round  the  horse,  and  once 
more  I  drove  over  the  glistening  road.  No 
longer  did  I  plan  and  exult.  Indeed  a 
grim  fear  was  gripping  me.  Of  a  sudden 
the  shadow  of  Locasto  loomed  up  sinister 
and  menacing.  Even  now  he  was  speed- 
ing Dawsonward  with  a  great  hatred  of 
me  in  his  heart.  Well,  I  would  get  back 
and  prepare  for  him. 

There  came  to  my  mind  a  comic  per- 
ception of  the  awkwardness  of  returning 
to  one's  own  home  unexpectedly,  in  the 
dead  of  night.  At  first  I  decided  I  would 
go  to  a  hotel,  then  on  second  thoughts  I 
determined  to  try  the  house,  for  T  had  a 
desire  to  be  near  Berna. 


I  knocked  gently,  then  a  little  louder, 
then  at  last  quite  loudly.  Within  all  was 
still,  dark  as  a  sepulchre.  Curious!  she 
was  such  a  light  sleeper,  too.  Why  did 
she  not  hear  me? 

Once  more  I  decided  to  go  to  the  hotel ; 
once  more  that  vague,  indefinite  fear  as- 
sailed me  and  again  I  knocked.  And  now 
my  fear  was  becoming  a  panic.  I  had  my 
latch-key  in  my  pocket,  so  very  quietly 
I  opened  the  door. 

I  was  in  the  front  room,  and  it  was 
dark,  very  dark  and  quiet.  I  could  not 
even  hear  her  breathe. 

"Berna,"  I  whispered. 

No  reply. 

That  dim,  nameless  dread  was  clutch- 
ing at  my  heart,  and  I  groped  overhead 
in  the  darkness  for  the  drop-light.  How 
hard  it  was  to  find!  A  dozen  times  my 
hand  circled  in  the  air  before  I  knocked 
my  knuckles  against  it.    I  switched  it  on. 

Instantly  the  cabin  was  flooded  with 
light.  In  the  dining-room  I  could  see 
the  remains  of  our  supper  lying  untidily. 
That  was  not  like  her.  She  had  a  horror 
of  dirty  dishes.  I  passed  into  the  bedroom 
— Ah!  the  bed  had  never  been  slept  on. 

What  a  fool  I  was!  It  flashed  on  me 
she  had  gone  over  to  Mrs.  Brooks'  to  sleep. 
She  was  afraid  of  being  alone.  Poor  little 
girl!  How  surprised  she  would  be  to  see 
me  in  the  morning! 

Well,  I  would  go  to  bed.  As  I  was 
pulling  off  my  coat,  I  found  the  note  that 
had  been  given  to  me.  Blaming  myself 
for  my  carelessness,  I  pulled  it  out  of  my 
pocket  and  opened  it.  As  I  unfolded  the 
sheet,  I  noticed  it  was  written  in  what 
looked  like  a  disguised  hand.  Strange !  I 
thought.  The  writing  was  small  and 
faint.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  held  it  up 
to  the  light. 

Merciful  God!  What  was  this?  Oh 
no,  it  could  not  be!  My  eyes  were  de- 
ceiving me.  It  was  .some  illusion.  Fever- 
ishly I  read  again.  Yes,  they  were  the 
same  words.  AVhat  could  they  mean? 
Surely,  surely — Oh,  horror  on  horrors! 
They  could  not  mean  that.  Again  I 
read  them.    Yes,  there  they  were : 

"If  you  are  fool  enough  to  believe 
that  Berna  is  faithful  to  you  visit 
your  brother's  room  to-night. 

"A  Well  WISHER." 
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Berna!  Garry! — the  two  I  loved.  Oh, 
it  could  not  be!  Tt  was  monstrous!  It 
was  too  horrible!  I  would  not  believe  it; 
I  would  not.  Curse  the  \dle  wretch  that 
wrote  such  words!  I  would  kill  him. 
Berna!  my  Berna!  she  was  as  good  as 
gold,  as  true  as  steel.  Garry !  I  would  lay 
my  life  on  his  honor.  Oh,  vile  calumny ! 
what  devil  had  put  so  foul  a  thing  in 
words?  God!  it  hurt  me  so,  it  hurt  me 
sol 

Dazedly  I  sat  down.  A  sudden  rush 
of  heat  was  followed  by  a  sweat  that  prick- 
ed out  of  me  and  left  me  cold.  I  trembl- 
ed. I  saw  a  ghastly  vision  of  myself  in  a 
mirror.  I  felt  sick,  sick.  Going  to  the 
decanter  on  the  bureau,  I  poured  myself 
a  stiff  jolt  of  whisky. 

Again  I  sat  down.  The  paper  lay  on  the 
hearth-rug,  and  I  stared  at  it  hatefully. 
It  was  unspeakably  loathsome,  yet  I  was 
fascinated  by  it.  I  longed  to  take  it  up, 
to  read  it  again.  Somehow  I  did  not  dare. 
I  was  becoming  a  coward. 

Well,  it  was  a  lie,  a  black  devil's  lie. 
She  was  with  one  of  the  neighbors.  I 
trusted  her.  I  would  trust  her  with  my 
Hfe.  I  would  go  to  bed.  In  the  morning 
she  would  return,  and  then  I  would  un- 
earth the  wretch  who  had  dared  to  write 
such  things.    I  began  to  undress. 

Slowly  I  unfastened  my  collar  —  that 
cursed  paper;  there  it  lay.  Again  it  fas- 
cinated me.  I  stood  glaring  at  it.  Oh, 
fool!  fool!  go  to  bed. 

Wearily  I  took  off  my  clothes — Oh,  that 
de\'ilish  note!  It  was  burning  into  my 
brain — it  would  drive  me  mad.  In  a 
frenzy  of  rage,  I  took  it  up  as  if  it  were 
some  leprous  thing,  and  dropped  it  in 
the  fire. 

There  I  lay  in  bed  with  the  darkness 
enfolding  me,  and  I  closed  my  eyes  to 
make  a  double  darkness.  Ha!  right  in 
the  centre  of  my  eyes,  burned  the  fatal 
paper  with  its  atrocious  suggestion,  I 
sprang  up.  It  was  of  no  use,  I  must  set- 
tle this  thing  once  and  for  all.  I  turned 
on  the  light  and  deliberately  dressed 
again. 

I  was  going  to  the  hotel  where  Garn^ 
had  his  room.  I  would  tell  him  I  had 
come  back  unexpectedly  and  ask  to  share 
his  room.  I  was  not  acting  on  the  note! 
I  did  not  suspect  her.  Heaven  forbid! 
But  the  thing  had  unnerved  me.  I  could 
not  stay  in  this  place. 


The  hotel  was  quiet,  A  sleepy  night- 
clerk  stared  at  me,  and  I  pushed  past  him, 
Garry's  rooms  were  on  the  third  floor.  As 
I  cUmbed  the  long  stairway,  my  heart  was 
beating  painfully,  and  when  I  reached  his 
door  I  was  sadly  out  of  breath.  Through 
the  transom  I  could  see  his  light  was 
burning. 

I  knocked  faintly. 
There  was  a  sudden  stir. 
Again  I  knocked. 

Did  my  ears  deceive  me  or  did  I  hear 
a  woman's  startled  cry?  There  was  some- 
thing familiar  about  it — Oh,  my  God! 

I  reeled,     I  almost  fell.     I  clutched  at 
the  doorframe.     I  leaned  sickly  against 
the  door  for  support.    Heaven  help  me ! 
"I'm  coming,"  I  heard  him  say. 
The  door  was  unlocked,  and  there  he 
stood.     He  was  fully  dressed.    He  looked 
at  me  ^vith  an  expression  on  his  face  I 
could  not  define,  but  he  was  very  calm, 
"Come  in,"  he  said. 
I  went  into  his  sitting-room.     Every- 
thing was  in  order.    I  would  have  sworn 
I  heard  a  woman  scream,  and  yet  no  one 
was  in  sight.     The  bedroom    door    was 
slightly  ajar.     I  eyed  it  in  a  fascinated 
way. 

"I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you,  Garry,"  I 
said,  and  I  was  conscious  how  strained 
and  queer  my  voice  sounded.  "I  got  back 
suddenly,  and  there's  no  one  at  home,  I 
want  to  stay  here  with  you,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

"Certainly,  old  man;  only  too  glad  to 
have  you." 

His  voice  was  steady.  I  sat  down  on 
the  edge  of  a  chair.  My  eyes  were  riveted 
on  that  bedroom  door. 

"Had  a  good  drive?  '  he  went  on  genial-  * 
ly.    "You  must  be  cold.    Let  me  give  you 
some  whisky." 

My  teeth  were  chattering.  I  clutched 
the  chair.  Oh,  that  door!  My  eyes  were 
fastened  on  it.  I  was  convinced  I  heard 
sonie  one  in  there.  He  rose  to  get  the 
whisky. 

"Say  when?" 

I  held  the  glass  with  a  shaking  hand : 

"When." 

"What's  the  matter,  old  man?  You're 
ill." 

I  clutched  him  by  the  arm. 

"Garry,  there's  some  one  in  that  room." 

"Nonsense!  there's  no  one  there." 
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"There  is,  I  tell  vou.  Listen!  Don't 
you  hear  them  breathing?" 

He  was  quiet.  Distinctly  I  could  hear 
the  panting  of  human  breath.  I  was  go- 
ing mad,  mad.  I  could  stand  it  no  long- 
er. 

"Garry,"  I  gasped,  "I'm  going  to  see, 
I'm  going  to  see." 

"Don't " 

"Yes,  I  must,  I  say.  Let  me  go.  I'll 
drag  them  out." 

"Hold  on- 


"Leave  go,  manl  I'm  going,  I  say. 
You  won't  hold  me.  Let  go,  I  tell  you, 
let  go — Now  come  out,  come  out,  who- 
ever you  are — Ah  I" 

It  was  a  woman. 

"Ha!"  I  cried,  "I  told  you  so,  brother; 
a  woman.  I  think  I  know  her,  too. 
Here,  let  me  see — I  thought  so." 

I  had  clutched  her,  pulled  her  to  the 
light.    It  was  Berna. 

Her  face  was  white  as  chalk,  her  eyes 
dilated  with  terror.  She  trembled.  She 
seemed  near  fainting. 

"I  thought  so." 

Now  that  it  seemed  the  worst  was  be- 
trayed to  me,  I  was  strangely  calm. 

"Berna,  you're  faint.  Let  me  lead  you 
to  a  chair." 

I  made  her  sit  down.  She  said  no  word, 
but  looked  at  me  with  a  wild  pleading  in 
her  eyes.    No  one  spoke. 

There  we  were,  the  three  of  us:  Berna 
faint  with  fear,  ghastly,  pitiful;  I  calm, 
yet  calm  with  a  strange,  unnatural  calm- 
ness, and  Garry — he  surprised  me.  He 
had  seated  himself,  and  with  the  greatest 
sang-froid  he  was  lighting  a  cigarette. 

A  long  tense  silence.  At  last  I  broke 
it. 

"What  have  you  got  to  say  for  your- 
self, Garry?"  I  asked. 

It  was  wonderful  how  calm  he  was. 

"Looks  pretty  bad,  doesn't  it.  Brother?" 
he  said  gravely. 

"Yes,  it  couldn't  look  worse." 

"Looks  as  if  I  was  a  pretty  base,  des- 
picable specimen  of  a  man,  doesn't  it?" 

"Yes,  about  as  base  as  a  man  could  be." 

"That's  so."  He  rose  and  turned  up  the 
light  of  a  large  reading-lamp,  then  com- 
ing to  me  he  looked  me  square  in  the  face. 
Abruptly  his  casual  manner  dropped.  He 
grew  sharp,  forceful;  his  voice  rang  clear. 

"Listen  to  me." 

"I'm  listening." 


"I  came  out  here  to  save  you,  and  I'm 
going  to  save  you.  You  wanted  me  to  be- 
lieve that  this  girl  was  good.  You  be- 
lieved it.  You  were  bewitched,  befooled, 
blinded.  I  could  see  it,  but  1  had  to  make 
you  see  it.  I  had  to  make  you  realize  how 
worthless  she  was,  how  her  love  for  you 
was  a  sham,  a  pretence  to  prey  on  you. 
How  could  I  prove  it?  You  would  not 
listen  to  reason:  I  had  to  take  other 
means.    Now,  hear  me." 

"I  hear." 

"I  laid  my  plans.  For  three  months 
I've  tried  to  conquer  her,  to  win  her  love, 
to  take  her  from  you.  She  was  truer  to 
you  than  I  had  bargained  for ;  I  must  give 
her  credit  for  that.  She  made  a  good 
fight,  but  I  think  I  have  triumphed.  To- 
night she  came  to  my  room  at  my  invi- 
tation." 

"Well?" 

"Well.  You  got  a  note.  Now,  I  wrote 
that  note.  I  planned  this  scene,  this  dis- 
covery. I  planned  it  so  that  your  eyes 
would  be  opened,  so  that  you  would  see 
what  she  was,  so  that  you  would  cast  her 
from  you — unfaithful,  a  wanton,  a " 

"Hold  on  there,"  I  broke  in,  "brother 
of  mine  or  no,  I  won't  hear  you  call  her 
those  names;  no,  not  if  she  were  ten  times 
as  unfaithful.  You  won't,  I  say.  I'll 
choke  the  words  in  your  throat.  I'll  kill 
you,  if  you  utter  a  word  against  her.  Oh, 
what  have  you  done?" 

"What  have  I  done!  Try  to  be  calm, 
man.  What  have  I  done?  Well,  this  is 
what  I've  done,  and  it's  the  lucky  day 
for  you  I've  done  it.  I've  saved  you  from 
shame;  I've  freed  you  from  sin;  I've 
shown  you  the  baseness  of  this  girl." 

He  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Oh,  my  brother,  I've  stolen  from  you 
your  mistress;  that's  what  I've  done." 

"Oh,  no,  you  haven't,"  I  groaned. 
"God  forgive  you,  Garry;  God  forgive 
you !  She's  not  my —  not  what  you  think. 
She's  my  wife! 

CHAPTER  XXII 

I  thought  that  he  would  faint.  His  face 
went  white  as  paper  and  he  shrank  back. 
He  gazed  at  me  with  wild,  straining  eyes. 

"God  forgive  me!  Oh,  why  didn't  you 
tell  me,  boy?    Why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

In  his  voice  there  was  a  note  more  poig- 
nant than  a  sob. 
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"You  should  have  trusted  me,"  he  went 
on.  "You  should  have  told  me.  When 
were  you  married?" 

"Just  a  month  ago.  I  was  keeping  it 
as  a  surprise  for  you.  I  was  waiting  till 
you  said  you  liked  her  and  thought  well 
of  her.  Oh,  I  thought  you  would  be 
pleased  and  glad,  and  I  was  treasuring  it 
up  to  tell  vou." 

"This  is"^  terrible,  terrible !" 

His  voice  was  choked  with  agony.  On 
her  chair,  Berna  drooped  wearily.  Her 
wide,  staring  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  floor 
in  pitiful  perplexity. 

"Yes,  it's  terrible  enough.  We  were 
so  happy.  We  lived  so  joyously  together. 
Everything  was  perfect,  a  heaven  for  us 
both.  And  then  you  came,  you  with  your 
charm  that  would  lure  an  angel  from  high 
heaven.  You  tried  your  power  on  my 
poor  little  girl,  the  girl  that  never  loved 
but  me.  And  I  trusted  you,  I  tried  to 
make  you  and  her  friends.  I  left  you 
together.  In  my  blind  innocence  I  aided 
you  in  every  way — a  simple,  loving  fool. 
Oh,  now  I  see!" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know.  Your  words  stab 
me.    It's  all  true,  true." 

"You  came  like  a  serpent,  a  foul,  crawl- 
ing thing,  to  steal  her  from  me,  to  wrong 
me.  She  was  loving,  faithful,  pure.  You 
would  have  dragged  her  in  the  mire. 
You " 

"Stop,  brother,  stop,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 
You  wrong  me." 

He  held  out  his  hand  commandingly. 
A  wonderful  change  had  come  over  him. 
His  face  had  regained  its  calm.  It  was 
proud,  stern. 

"You  must  not  think  I  would  have 
been  guilty  of  that,"  he  said  quietly.  "I've 
played  a  part  I  never  thought  to  play; 


I've  done  a  thing  I  never  thought  to  have 
dirtied  my  hands  in  the  doing,  and  I'm 
sorry  and  ashamed  for  it.  But  I  tell  you, 
Athol — that's  all.  As  God's  my  witness, 
I've  done  you  no  wrong.  Surely  you 
don't  think  me  as  low  as  that?  Surely 
you  don't  believe  that  of  me?  I  did  what 
I  did  for  my  very  love  for  you,  for  your 
honor's  sake.  I  asked  her  here  that  you 
might  see  what  she  was — but  that's  all, 
I  swear  it.  She's  been  as  safe  as  if  in  a 
cage  of  steel." 

"I  know  it,"I  said;  "I  know  it.  You 
don't  need  to  tell  me  that.  You  brought 
her  here  to  expose  her,  to  show  me  what 
a  fool  I  was.  It  didn't  matter  how  much 
it  hurt  me,  the  more  the  better,  anything 
to  save  the  name.  You  would  have  broken 
my  heart,  sacrificed  me  on  the  altar  of 
your  accursed  pride.  Oh,  I  can  see  plain- 
Iv  now!  There's  a  thousand  years  of 
prejudice  and  bigotry  concentrated  in  you. 
Thank  God,  I  have  a  human  heart!" 

"I  thought  I  was  acting  for  the  best!" 
he  cried. 

I  laughed  scornfully. 

"I  know  it — according  to  your  lights. 
You  asked  her  here  that  I  might  see  what 
she  was.  You  tell  me  you  have  gained 
her  love;  you  say  she  came  here  at  your 
bidding;  you  swear  she  would  have  been 
unfaithful  to  me.  Well,  I  tell  you,  bro- 
ther of  mine,  in  your  teeth  I  tell  you — 
7  don't  believe  you!" 

Suddenly  the  little,  drooping  figure  on 
the  chair  had  raised  itself ;  the  white,  woe- 
begone face  with  the  wide,  staring  eyes 
was  turned  toward  me;  the  pitiful  look 
had  gone,  and  in  its  stead  was  one  of  wild, 
unspeakable  joy. 

{To  he  Concluded.) 


The  Woman  of  Mystic  Cove 


By 


Agnes  Faulknor  Nelson 


REX  DE  VOE  was  the  first  to  see  her. 
Having  spent  the  early  part  of  tlie 
night  in  whacking  at  mosquitoes, 
he  was  sleeping  the  heavy,  dreamless 
sleep  of  the  weary,  when,  just  as  the  sun's 
rim  appeared  above  the  eastern  horizon, 
the  monotonous  sound  of  a  cowbell  struck 
on  the  still,  dew-bathed  air. 

De  Voe  awoke  with  a  curse,  his  cot 
creaking  significantly,  as  he  stretched  his 
long  limbs  preparatory  to  rising,  and 
there  was  murder  in  his  heart  as  he  issued 
forth  from  the  tent  in  his  pyjamas,  a 
single-bladed  paddle  in  his  hand.  The 
sound  of  the  bell  came  from  the  direction 
of  Mystic  Cove,  not  more  than  forty  feet 
to  the  east  of  Knickerbocker  Cove,  and  so, 
picking  his  way  over  the  rough  ground, 
he  made  for  that  spot. 

Suddenly  he  dropped  flat  on  the  ground 
behind  the  trunk  of  an  enormous  pine. 
After  a  moment  he  peered  cautiously 
around  the  tree  trunk.  She  was  still  there, 
resting  her  hands  on  her  paddle,  which 
was  thrown  athwart  the  bow  of  her  canoe, 
and  De  Voe  knew  instinctively,  notwith- 
standing the  fantastic  costume  of  some  of 
the  campers,  that  she  was  no  Sugar 
Islander. 

His  first  impression  was  that  she  was 
a  gipsy.  Her  heavy  black  hair,  parted 
in  the  middle,  hung  over  her  shoulders  in 
two  long  braids;  a  red,  Mexican  handker- 
chief, worn  like  the  hurdy-gurdy  wo- 
man's, emphasized  the  oval  of  her  dusky 
brown  face  and  the  brilliancy  of  her  coal- 
black  eyes.  She  was  not  pretty,  accord- 
ing to  De  Voe's  comprehension  of  the 


word,  but  she  was  decidedly  picturesque 
in  her  bright  colored  clothing.  And  she 
seemed  a  creature  of  supple  strength  and 
buoyant  health,  as  wide  awake  at  sunrise 
as  the  Knickerbockers  were  at  seven. 
De  Voe  folded  his  arms  beneath  his  chin 
and  stretched  his  long,  lithe  body  on  the 
pine-needles,  wondering  how  long  he 
would  be  compelled  to  remain  there,  while 
the  cow,  dripping  wet  from  her  swim, 
grazed  peacefully  on  the  grassy  slope  be- 
hind the  cove. 

At  last!  With  a  quick,  light  stroke  of 
her  paddle  she  turned  the  canoe  about 
and  left  the  cove,  following  the  shore  past 
Point  Du  Quesne  and  Temagami  Bay,  De 
Voe,  with  one  wild  rush  after  the  cow, 
chased  it  from  the  island  and  stole  noise- 
lessly back  to  his  tent. 

He  did  not  mention  it  to  the  other  men. 
In  the  first  place  he  was  not  particularly 
interested  in  gipsy-like  girls  who  haunted 
Mystic  Cove  at  sunrise ;  in  the  second 
place  there  was  a  possilDility,  in  fact  a 
probability,  that  he  would  only  win  for 
himself  the  reputation  of  walking  in  his 
sleep.  But  he  was  not  surprised  when 
Harry  Petersen  came  hurrying  back  from 
Mystic  Cove  the  following  night,  the 
water  dripping  from  his  bathing-suit,  and 
announced  that  he  had  dived  head  fore- 
most off  a  rock  into  a  canoe,  upsetting  the 
canoe  and  its  occupant,  whom  he  discov- 
ered, when  they  had  both  regained  their 
breath  and  equilibrium,  to  be  a  gipsy  wo- 
man. 

"Why  didn't  you  bring  her  over?" 
asked   Benjamin   Franklin,   greatly   con- 
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cerned,  "  she'll  catch  her  death  of  cold 
this  chilly  night.  You're  a  chump,  you 
are!"^ 

"Wouldn't  come,"  replied  Petereen,  his 
body  shaking  with  deep  reverbrations  of 
laughter.  "She  seemed  a  trifle  surprised, 
but  she  was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber  over 
the  whole  affair.     Splendid  nerve!" 

She  passed  the  island  a  day  or  two  later, 
alone  in  a  launch. 

"There's  your  gipsy,  Nat!"  cried  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  to  Petersen,  who  was 
cleaning  bass  down  at  the  shore,  and  Pet- 
ersen waved  his  knife  frantically  in  the 
air. 

Immediately  she  responded  with,  a 
handkerchief  and  a  "Corao  le  va!"  in  a 
clear,  sweet  treble. 

"Como  le  whack,"  called  back  Peter- 
sen, laughing. 

There  was  scarcely  a  day  that  she  did 
not  pass  the  island  after  that^ — sometimes 
in  her  canoe,  occasionaly  in  a 
launch,  and  on  windy  days  in  a 
dinghy,  which  she  managed  with 
the  skill  of  a  born  sailor.  And 
always  she  waved  her  hand  at  Knicker- 
bocker Cove  and  called  out  with  the  frank 
air  of  goodf ellowship :  "Como  le  va!" 
Some  of  the  men  began  to  look  for  her 
each  day;  others,  including  De  Voe,  re- 
sented her  friendly  advances. 

"Don't  know  why  she  wants  to  wave 
at  us,"  grumbled  that  Knickerbocker,  as 
he  rolled  on  the  ground  with  Campeo,  his 
bull-pup.  "She  might  wait  till  she's  in- 
troduced." 

"She  probably  considers  herself  intro- 
duced to  Nat,"  returned  Karl  Heidenreik, 
lazily  preparing  to  take  a  snap-shot  of 
Pop  Moore's  liouse-boat.  And  Nat's 
laughter  rang  out  loud  and  long. 

Karl  half  believed  he  knew  her  reason 
for  haunting  Mystic  Cove,  for  he  had 
found  the  place  wonderfully  attractive 
himself.  No  bay  among  all  the  islands 
was  as  deep  and  as  narrow ;  as  varied  in  its 
picturesqueness,  with  its  high  rocks  on  one 
side  and  its  sloping  bank  of  thick  under- 
brush on  the  other;  as  calm  and  full  of 
shadows  from  early  morning  to  dusk;  or 
haunted  with  so  rare  a  charm.  It  was  a 
spot  to  be  silent  in,  to  rest  in,  to  dream 
in,  to  grow  cool  in. 

So   thought   Karl   as  he   lounged   and 

=moked  in  his  canoe  the  night    of    the 

imp-fire  at  Temagami  Bay.  A  new  moon 


silvered  the  surface  of  the  water,  adding 
to  the  charm  of  the  cove,  and  when  a 
canoe  glided  silently  past  him  Karl  con- 
tinued to  smoke  in  dreamy  abstraction. 
Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  she 
might  consider  it  her  bay,  and  himself 
de  trop,  and  with  a  word  of  apology  he 
was  about  to  paddle  away  when  she  ad- 
dressed him  in  that  thrilling  sweet  voice 
that  was  an  ill-match  for  her  gipsy  cos- 
tume. 

"Don't  let  me  disturb  you,  senor,"  she 
said.  "I  have  no  right  to  monopolize  the 
bay,"  and  turned  her  own  bow  towards 
the  opening. 

Karl  begged  her  to  remain,  but  seized 
with  a  sudden  fit  of  shyness  departed  him- 
self, casting  a  lingering  look  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  picture  she  made  as  she 
sat  erect  in  her  red  canoe,  her  paddle 
poi.sed  in  indecision,  the  moonbeams  lend- 
ing a  sort  of  witchery  to  her  whole  make- 
up. 

4:  A  4:  4:  4: 

There  was  no  moon  to  herald  the 
Knickerbocker  camp-fire.  The  wind 
drove  heavy,  black  clouds  through  the 
sky  and  rolled  the  waves  up  high  on  the 
beach.  It  was  a  night  for  roast«d  corn 
and  steaming  hot  coffee  and  loud  song, 
and  the  cone-shaped  fire  built  in  the  open 
space  before  the  tents  seemed  all  the  cosier 
for  the  gale. 

"Listen!  There's  a  putt-putt  out 
there!"  said  De  Voe,  in  the  midst  of  a 
conversation. 

Bennie  Franklin  was  on  his  feet,  strain- 
ing his  ears  to  hear  the  putt  of  the  ex- 
haust pipe.  It  came  intermittently,  then 
ceased  altogether,  and  there  was  a  cry 
from  out  in  the  lake. 

Every  Knickerbocker  was  on  the  beach 
before  the  cry  could  be  repeated,  and 
Bennie  Franklin  and  De  Voe,  stepping 
into  the  strongest  canoe,  pushed  out 
quickly  from  the  shore.  The  two  men, 
bending  to  their  double-bladed  paddles 
with  firm,  quick  strokes,  sent  the  spray 
dashing  from  their  bow. 

"Bet  vou  what  vou  like  it's  the  woman 
of  Mystic  Cove,"'  drawled  Karl.  "Just 
like  her  nerve  to  be  out  on  such  a  night." 

The  others  on  the  shore  did  not  answer 
him.     They  waited,  listening. 

The  canoe  hove  in  sight,  towing  a 
heavy  naptha  launch.  In  the  launch,  at 
the  wheel,  stood    a    gipsy    woman,    her 
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cheeks  flushed,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her 
hair  wind-blown  about  her  brow.  De  Voe 
allowed  Bennie  Franklin  the  pleasure  of 
assisting  her  to  land.  He  came  back  to 
the  fire  with  a  disgusted  look  on  his  hand- 
some face. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Karl. 

"Gasoline  valve  flooded,"  grunted  De 
Voe.  "Why  does  a  woman  want  to  run  a 
launch  anyway?  Now  I  suppose  they'll 
ask  her  to  stay  to  the  shin-dig." 

Which  was  exactly  what  Bennie  Frank- 
lin did. 

"Oh,  how  delightful!"  she  exclaimed, 
warming  her  little  brown  hands  at  the 
fire.     "It's  a  boys'  party,  is  it  not?" 

"That's  what  it  was,"  sighed  De  Voe. 

But  Petersen  was  more  chivalrous.  He 
came  up  to  her,  attired  iii  his  picturesque 
bath-robe,  tall  and  graceful,  an  angelic 
smile  playing  about  his  wide  mouth. 

"Here's  to  the  Senora,  who  comes  to 
break  the  monotony  of  our  boys'  party," 
he  said  in  low  tones,  raising  his  glass  of 
punch  to  his  lips.  "Won't  you  have  my 
seat  1 

He  motioned  to  some  cushions  propped 
against  a  tree,  and  when  she  had  accepted 
it,  stretched  himself  on  the  ground  near 
her. 

Someone  whistled. 

"Won't  you  tell  our  fortunes,  senora?" 
he  asked.  "See  I  cross  my  palm  with 
silver." 

She  shook  her  head  diffidently. 

"It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  yours, 
amigo  mio, "  was  her  enigmatical  reply, 
and  Petersen  was  seen  to  blush  in  the  fire- 
light. 

"Why  do  you  wear  these  clothes  ?"~he 
asked  with  malice  aforethought.  "You 
are  not  a  gipsy." 

She  drew  herself  up  proudly,  as  though 
she  questioned  his  right  to  criticize  her 
apparel,  and  there  was  a  fine  air  about  her 
that  the  other  men,  with  the  quick  percep- 
tion of  men  who  are  always  chivalrous  in 
their  attitude  towards  women,  easily  re- 
cognized. Karl  glared  at  Petersen.  '  But 
with  a  swift  change  of  mood  (and  her 
changeableness  was  her  chief  charm)  she 
responded  with  a  flash  of  humor. 

"Clothes  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  have  been  mainly  a  question  of  or- 
nament. Isn't  that  what  Teufelsdrockh 
says?" 


She  appealed  to  Bennie  Franklin,  who 
shook  his  head. 

"Don't  know,"  he  replied,  "I'm  not  ac- 
quainted with  that  chap." 

Karl  Heidenreik  laughed  softly. 

"From  the  time  of  the  aboriginal  sav- 
ages," he  confirmed,  and  a  glance  of  un- 
derstanding passed  between  them. 

"So,  for  similar  reasons — that  is,  love 
of  decoration,  due  mostly  to  vanity — you 
wear  your  robe  of  many  colors,  and  I  my 
gipsy  costume,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  half- 
mocking,  half-serious,  as  she  turned  again 
to  Petersen. 

With  unruffled  composure,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  take  up  in  her  fingers  a  thous- 
and-legged creature  that  was  crawling  up 
her  dress  and  to  throw  it  over  her  shoul- 
der. 

Bennie  Franklin  gazed  at  her  in  un- 
feigned admiration. 

"Gritty,  ain't  she?"  he  remarked  in  a 
loud  whisper  to  De  Voe,  at  which  she 
blushed  and  threw  him  a  friendly  glance. 

"I  like  the  boy  they  call  Bennie,"  she 
confided  to  Peterson.  "He  has  such  an 
honest,  boyish  face.  But  the  long-limbed, 
handsome  chap  lying  on  the  ground  with 
the  faraway  look  in  his  eyes — has  he  the 
sulks?" 

"Come  out  of  it,  Reggie!"  called  Pet- 
ersen.    "Spruce  up  and  be  sociable." 

De  Voe  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
woolly  pompadour,  displaying  two  rows 
of  large,  even,  white  teeth. 

"It's  a  grand  night,"  he  remarked. 

She  laughed — a  succession  of  pleasant- 
sounding  ripples. 

They  talked.     Suddenly  she  said: 

"Would  you  not  like  a  dish  of  cheese 

and  macaroni?     I  could  make  it  on  the 

spirit  lamp." 

They  were  all  delighted  with  the  idea, 

and  Petersen  was  despatched  to  the  stores 

for  a  box  of  macaroni. 

De  Voe  watched  her  curiously  as  she 
mixed  the  ingredients  with  deft  fingers; 
there  was  no  faraway  look  in  his  eyes 
now.  Karl  hovered  about  and  offered  to 
grate  the  cheese.  A  woman  who  could 
cook,  quote  Teufelsdrockle,  sail  a  dinghy, 
and  yet  dress  like  a  common  gipsy,  was 
in  his  mind  a  mystery  worth  solving.  Pet- 
ersen lay  on  the  ground,  smoking  a  cigar- 
ette, and  watching  her  through  half-clos- 
ed eyes.    He  thought  he  had  a  key  to  the 
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enigma  in  the  inner  pocket  of  his  bath- 
robe. 

"Can  a  bed  of  rushes  float  away?"  he 
asked  casually,  addressing  his  question  to 
no  one  in  particular,  but  keeping  his  eyes 
focused  on  the  cook. 

''Can  cows  swim?"  asked  De  Voe. 

"Yes,  cows  can  swim,"  said  the  Woman 
of  Mystic  Cove,  "but  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  fact  until  the  other  morning.  I  had 
an  object  lesson." 

"To  return  to  the  question  of  rushes," 
resumed  Petersen,  with  serene  good- 
nature, "would  you  call  it  a  phenomenon 
to  go  to  bed  at  night  with  the  view  of  a 
clear  bay  from  your  open  t€nt,  and  to 
wake  up  in  the  morning  to  find  the  bay 
choked  up  with  bullrushes  five  feet  high? 
Isn't  that  rather  rapid  for  one  night's 
growth?" 

"Temagami  Bay?"  questioned  the  men 
in  surprise.     "Are  they  still  there?" 

"No.  The  commodore  ordered  them  to 
be  set  afloat  again,  but  they  were  there 
this  morning." 

"Must  have  floated  down  from  Came- 
lot,"  said  Bennie  Franklin.  "They're  the 
only  rushes  near." 

The  gipsy  looked  up  from  her  dish  of 
steaming  macaroni. 

"Camelot!"  said  she.  "What  a  pretty 
name !" 

"It  is  a  government-reserve  island," 
volunteered  Karl.  "There's  a  deep  semi- 
circular bay  at  the  head  of  it  completely 
hidden  by  rushes." 

"I  wasn't  as  lucky  as  Pharoah's 
daughter,"  continued  Petersen,  rolling  an- 
other cigarette,  but  I  found  something  in 
the  rushes,  too." 

The  men  were  curious  to  know  what 
he  had  found,  but  the  gipsy  displayed  no 
interest  whatever.  She  poured  the  water 
off  the  macaroni,  putting  in  the  other  in- 
gredients, which  she  had  mixed  together 
in  a  bowl,  and  in  a  few  minutes  announc- 
ed that  it  was  ready  to  serve. 

She  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
hungry  men,  each  bearing  his  own  saucer. 

"Gee!  did  you  ever  taste  such  stuff?" 
cried  Bennie  Franklin,  licking  his  lips. 

She  laughed,  amused  at  his  frank  way 
of  complimenting,  and  announced  sud- 
denly that  she  must  go.  Her  launch  was 
pounding  against  the  docks  in  a  way  that 
threatened  to  break  its  sides. 


"You  can't  go  alone,"  said  Karl  Heid- 
enreik,  "that's  one  thing  certain.  Which 
one  of  us  will  you  have  to  run  your 
boat?" 

She  glanced  from  one  to  another  and 
hesitated,  her  cheeks  a  reddish-brown. 

"I'll  take  Bennie,"  she  said  finally,  and 
Bennie,  puffing  out  his  chest,  walked 
down  to  the  dock  with  a  bit  of  a  swagger. 

"Won't  you  have  my  robe?"  asked  Pet- 
ersen, to  show  that  there  was  no  ill-feeling. 
"It's  cold  on  the  river." 

"Gracias,  I  will,"  she  replied,  and  he 
took  it  off  and  held  it  for  her. 

They  were  left  alone  for  a  moment. 

"Why  did  you  call  me  Senoraf"  she 
asked  in  a  low  voice.  "Why  not  senor- 
itaf" 

"I  looked  at  your  left  hand." 

She  glanced  down  at  her  ringless  hand 
with  a  puzzled  look  in  her  dark  ej'^es. 

"There's  a  white  streak  there  that  has 
never  been  tanned,"  explained  Petersen, 
with  his  broad  Irish  smile. 

She  bit  her  lips. 

"I  see  that  you  are  very  observant," 
she  said,  the  color  flooding  her  face.  Then 
she  went  down  to  the  dock. 

"There's  something  in  the  pocket  of 
my  robe  which  I  imagine  belongs  to  you," 
Petersen  called  to  her,  as  Bennie  Frank- 
lin shoved  off  from  the  dock. 

Her  answer  was  inaudible. 

"What  was  in  your  pocket,  Pete?"  de- 
manded De  Voe,  as  the  launch  and  the 
canoe  disappeared. 

"It  was  some  lines  in  Spanish,"  Peter- 
son said  as  they  went  back  to  the  fire. 
"They  were  rolled  up  and  tied  with  a  red 
ribbon.     She's  a  Spanish  actress." 

"I  wonder  where  she's  camping,"  said 
De  Voe.     "It  must  be  near  Sugar." 

Bennie  Franklin,  returning  later  in  his 
own  canoe,  which  he  had  towed  behind 
the  launch,  added  little  to  their  know- 
ledge. 

"She's  camping  in  a  house-boat,  moored 
in  the  bay  at  head  of  Camelot,"  he  in- 
formed them.  "She  had  the  rushes  loos- 
ened to  make  a  channel  for  the  launch, 
and  that  high  wind  last  night  must  have 
floated  them  down  here.  I  heard  a  man's 
voice  in  the  house-boat.  Here's  vour  coat, 
Pete." 

Pete  extended  a  hand  for  the  bath- 
robe. 
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"Did  she  find  something  in  the 
pocket?"  she  asked  carelessly. 

"Yes,  a  roll  of  paper.  Seemed  mighty 
glad  to  get  it,  too.  '0,  mi  manuscritof 
she  cried. 

"That  destroys  your  actress  theory," 
said  Karl,  in  a  tone  of  relief.  "She's  a 
playwright." 

She  came  no  more  to  Mystic  Cove.  The 
men  missed  her  daily  salute,  and  when 
three  days  had  gone  by  without  having 
even  a  distant  glimpse  of  herj  it  was  De 
Voe  himself  who  proposed  that  they  pad- 
dle over  to  Camelot  by  moonlight  and 
serenade  her.  They  paddled  silently 
along  the  north  shore  of  the  island,  then 
broke  irrestibly  into  song,  accompanied 
by  a  banjo  they  had  borrowed  for  the 
occasion : 

"How  we  loved  that  macaroni! 

That  cheese  and  macaroni  1 
0,  nothing  is  in  it. 
No,  not  for  a  minute, 

With  cheese  and  macaroni." 

No  answer  came  from  the  bay  behind 
the  rushes.  Someone  gave  the  Knicker- 
bocker call  and  a  loon  swimming  near 
gave  back  a  lonesome  "Oo-oo!" 

"She's  gone,"  said  Bennie  Franklin, 
and  four  canoes  full  of  sheepish  men  turn- 
ed and  made  for  Sugar  Island  again. 

Four  months  later  the  Knickerbockers 
went  into  the  Waldorf  one  cold  night  on 


their  way  home  from  the  theatre.  As  all 
the  tables  in  the  Palm  Room  were  occu- 
pied they  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
hall  until  a  place  should  be  made  for 
them. 

Suddenly  a  woman  descending  the  wide 
stairway  attracted  their  attention.  A  cer- 
tain distinction  in  her  carriage,  the  poise 
of  the  head,  and  the  light  of  jewels  on 
the  bodice  of  her  gown  first  drew  their 
eyes.  There  was  something  strangely 
familiar  about  her — whether  it  was  in  the 
olive-tinted  skin  or  the  coal-black  eyes  she 
turned  for  the  merest  fraction  of  a  second 
in  their  direction  before  she  joined  a 
group  of  people,  among  whom  some  of 
them  recognized  the  Spanish  ambassador. 

"Gee!"  said  Karl  Heidenreik,  taking  a 
long  breath.     "I'm  going  to  the  register." 

He  returned  presently  with  an  odd  look 
in  his  big,  blue  eyes. 

"She's  the  Duquessa  de  Valenciana, 
wife  of  one  of  the  old  grandees  of  Spain," 
he  informed  them.  "The  elderly  man 
with  the  white  moustache  is  her  husband, 
the  Duque  de  Valenciana.  Sorry  you 
snubbed  her,  Reggie?" 

De  Voe  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  it 
was  Bennie  Franklin  who  spoke. 

"Well,  she  may  be  all  that,"  he  said, 
condescendingly,  "but  all  the  same  she's 
a  dandy  good  sport." 

"Table!"  called  the  head  waiter,  and 
the  Knickerbockers  filed  slowly  into  the 
Palm  Room. 


Her  Excellency's  Music  Room 


The  Ducal  Palace  at  Ottawa 


By 


W.  Arnot  Craick 


IT  L?  a  far  cry  from  Windsor  Castle  or 
Buckingham  Palace  to  Rideau  Hall. 
The  contrast  is  immense.  With  an 
Aberdeen,  or  a  Minto,  or  a  Grey  in  the 
gubernatorial  chair,  Canadians  did  not 
mind  so  much  that  Government  House 
should  be  so  markedly  inferior  to  the  resi- 
dences of  royalty,  but  when  a  scion  of  the 
royal  house  arrives  on  the  scene  to  tako 
his  place  as  tenth  Governor-General  of 
this  expansive  Dominion,  there  is  just  a 
tinge  of  shame  that  he  and  his,  accustom- 
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ed  to  the  luxuries  of  palaces,  should  be 
housed  so  comparatively  poorly.  For- 
tunately or  unfortunately,  as  the  case  may 
be,  really  very  few  Canadians  have  ever 
seen  Government  House,  much  less  en- 
tered it,  and  little  do  they  care  what  the 
place  looks  like  so  long  as  the  roof  doesn't 
leak  and  the  walls  keep  out  the  wind.  In 
this  democratic  land  there  is  plenty  of 
respect  for  authority  and  consideration 
for  health  and  comfort,  but  very  little 
pampering  of  privilege. 

E 
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The   "A.D.C.'s'     Room 


It  is,  after  all,  only  by  contrast  that 
Rideaii  Hall  suffers.  It  has  absolutely  no 
form  or  comeliness,  when  compared  with 
many  another  gubernatorial  residence,  but 
for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  a  very  com- 
fortable and  unassuming  old  place,  quite 
good  enough  in  the  eyes  of  most  common- 
sense  i^eople  for  anybody's  home,  be  he 
king,  duke  or  commoner.  Only  those 
who  still  cherish  a  little  reverence  for  the 
divine  right  of  kings  will  have  misgiv- 
ings at  placing  a  royal  duke  in  such  a 
queer,  wandering,  ramshackle  old  house. 

In  this  strenuous  land  houses,  as  well 
as  people,  have  a  way  of  growing  old  be- 
fore their  time.  As  compared  with  many 
a  country  mansion  in  the  old  land,  Rideau 
Hall  is  merely  a  child,  and  yet  it  has 
about  it  all  the  signs  of  venerable  old  age. 
It  has  had  a  chequered  career.  It  has 
been  overhauled  and  patched  so  many 
times  that  it  is  to-dav  but  a  semblance  of 


its  former  self.  In  the  conglomerate  mass 
of  wings,  towers  and  gables,  which  sur- 
round and  cover  it,  the  original  building- 
is  buried  away  and  lost  to  view. 

Built  originally  in  the  year  1838  by 
one  of  the  magnates  of  the  day,  called 
Thomas  Mackay,  it  was  a  nine  days'  won- 
der to  the  good  people  of  By  town,  who 
looked  across  at  the  "Castle,"  as  it  was 
called,  from  the  future  site  of  Canada's 
capital,  and  whispered  beneath  their 
breath  about  the  extraordinary  wealth  of 
a  man  who  could  aflford  to  build  such  a 
wonderful  house  in  the  backwoods.  The 
place  became  famous  not  only  because 
it  was  a  remarkably  fine  mansion  to  be 
built  on  the  very  fringe  of  civilization, 
but  because  of  the  abundant  hospitality  of 
its  owner  and  his  charming  daughters. 
"Mackay's  Castle"  was  the  show  place  of 
By  town,  standing  there  so  romantically 
amid  its  splendid  acres  of  wood  and  field, 
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and  beneath  its  roof  was  entertained  many 
a  titled  visitor,  who  came  to  Bytown  to 
watch  the  picturesque  operations  of  the 
lumbermen.  The  lat€  King  Edward  VIL, 
when,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  he  visited  Can- 
ada in  1860,  was  a  guest  at  Rideau  Hall, 
and  practically  all  the  Governors  before 
Confederation  spent  some  time  there. 

When  Bytown  was  transformed  at  one 
stroke  into  Ottawa  and  the  capital  of  the 
future  Dominion,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  select  a  fitting  habita- 
tion for  the  Governor-General.  What 
more  natural  than  that  Rideau  Hall,  sit- 
uated  so  beautifully  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  little  city,  should  appeal  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  as  the  very  place  far 
the  purpose?  It  was  leased  as  a  prelim- 
inary in  1865,  and  purchased  for  eighty 
thousand  dollars  in  1868.  There  are  not 
wanting  those  who  blame  the  Government 
of  that  day,  and  particularly  the  Minister 


of  Public  Works,  for  not  proceeding  at 
once  to  demolish  the  old  house  and  rear 
a  fine  new  building  on  its  site,  suited  to 
the  rank  and  dignity  of  its  future  occu- 
pants. But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Canada  of  1867  was  very,  very  far 
from  being  the  Canada  of  1911.  Its  popu- 
lation was  sparse  and  its  revenues  were 
small.  Moreover,  Rideau  Hall  was  in 
those  days  an  astonishingly  fine  house, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  homes  of  even 
the  wealthiest  people,  a  residence  of  much 
distinction.  So,  instead  of  tearing  it  down, 
it  was  fixed  up  for  the  reception  of  His 
Somewhat  Impecunious  Excellence,  the 
Right  Plonorable  Viscount  Monck,  G.  C. 
M.  G.,  the  first  Governor-General  of  the 
Dominion. 

Since  the  days  when  Lord  Monck  was 
accustomed  to  borrow  horses  to  haul  the 
vice-regal  carriage  to  the  city,  eight  vice- 
roys have  dwelt  at  Rideau  Hall,  for  per- 
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His  Excellency's  Bed  Chamber 


One  of  the  Immy   •"Visitor's"  Roomh 
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A  corner  in  the  Drawing   Room 


lods  ranging  from  five  to  six  years.  Their 
regimes  have  been  marked  by  the  addi- 
tion to  this  and  that  feature  to  what  has 
become  a  veritable  patchwork  Government 
House.  The  ball-room,  practically  the 
one  apartment  of  any  marked  distinction 
in  the  building,  was  a  product  of  the 
jolly  days  of  the  Earl  of  Dufferin.  The 
racquet  court,  a  big  bare  ugly  barn  of  a 
place,  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lome.  The  little  chapel  was  added 
in  the  period  when  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
occupied  the  Hall,  and  the  second  tower 
and  a  large  section  of  the  conservatories 
will  in  future  years  serve  to  recall  the  re- 
gime of  His  Excellency  Earl  Grey.  In 
this  way  the  history  of  the  viceroys  is  im- 
bedded in  the  walls  of  Government  House. 
Rideau  Hall  possesses  one  great  redeem- 
ing feature,  and  that  is  its  charming  loca- 
tion. In  full  view  from  the  windows  of 
the  house,  across  an  intervening  stretch 
of  level  ground  are  the  Government  build- 


ings, rising  picturesquely  on  Parliament 
Hill.  Beneath  and  around  them  rise  the 
roofs  of  the  city.  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion lie  the  wooded  hills  of  Rockcliffe 
Park,  with  its  charming  roads  and  foot- 
paths. Between,  stretches  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  lordly  Ottawa  river,  rolling 
majestically  eastwards,  and  beyond  there 
are  the  hills  of  Quebec,  with  their  ever- 
changing  coloring  and  variety — altogether 
a  scene  to  stir  the  hearts  of  poets. 

Were  there  not  the  rather  official-look- 
ing gates,  the  lodge,  the  extensive  grounds 
and  an  occasional  glimpse  of  uniforms 
among  the  trees,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
pass  Rideau  Hall  by,  and  look  for  Gov- 
ernment House  elsewhere.  But  all  these 
evidences  point  to  the  presence  of  author- 
ity, and  the  vistor  enters  the  grounds. 
From  only  one  side  of  the  Hall  is  there 
any  semblance  of  symmetry  or  charm  in 
its  appearance.  This  aspect,  which  is  the 
one  shown  in  practically  all  photograph'^ 
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■■  The  Oval  Room  "  —  A     Waiting  Room 


of  Government  House,  may  lay  claim  to 
some  respect,  giving  one  the  impression 
of  a  comfortable  and  unpretentious  Eng- 
lish country-house — a  resemblance  which 
will  probably  become  more  and  more  no- 
ticeable as  the  visitor  proceeds  on  his  way. 

Despite  the  somewhat  ramshackle  ap- 
pearance of  the  Hall,  there  is  notwith- 
standing a  certain  degree  of  impressive- 
ness  about  the  place,  inspired,  no  doubt, 
by  the  strict  formality  which  is  always 
observed  within  its  portals.  The  entrance 
hall  may  be  old-fashioned,  its  floor  may 
be  covered  with  oilcloth  from  which  the 
pattern  has  been  obliterated  here  and 
there  by  the  passage  across  it  of  countless 
feet,  but  one  never  forgets  that  through 
it  have  moved  a  long  succession  of  fam- 
ous men  and  women,  and  their  presence 
even  in  memory  is  sufficient  to  redeem  it 
from  complete  unworthiness. 

The  ball-room   to   the  left  of  the   en- 


trance hall  is  a  lai'ge  and  handsome  apart- 
ment. Its  lofty  ceilings  and  well-chosen 
decorations,  with  the  portraits  of  the  late 
King  Edward,  Queen  Alexandra,  and 
previous  Governors-General  of  Canada, 
render  it  quite  an  imposing  room.  It  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  a  famous  and 
brilliant  event  in  the  social  history  of  the 
Dominion.  Here  the  stat€  balls  have 
taken  place  and  the  state  dinners.  Here 
on  many  occasions  amateur  theatricals 
have  been  performed  and  such  other  cele- 
brations and  festivities  as  have  marked 
the  course  of  each  viceroy's  regime. 

Occupying  a  similar  position  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance  hall  is  the  white- 
elephant  of  a  racquet  court.  It  may  be 
a  useful  appendage  to  the  house  and  may 
afford  convenient  room  for  indoor  tennis 
and  other  games,  but  attached  a^  it  is  to 
the  most  prominent  corner  of  the  build- 
ing, it  is  far  from  being  a  thing  of  beauty. 
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The  Governoi-General's  Study 


It  is  reached  through  an  octagonal  wait- 
ing-room in  one  of  the  two  towers  and 
the  billiard  room.  An  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  canvas  suspended  from  a  pole, 
which  crosses  the  court,  can  be  used  to 
convert  the  place  into  the  semblance  of  a 
big  tent  or  marquee,  and  here  on  the 
night  of  the  state  ball,  refreshments  are 
served,  with  a  fair  approximation  to  an 
outdoor  setting. 

Leading  directly  from  the  main  en- 
trance and  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps 
ascending  from  the  entrance  hall,  is  a 
narrow  hall  or  passageway,  which  extends 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  building. 
From  it  open  on  either  side  the  principal 
rooms  of  the  house.  It  is  carpeted  in 
crimson,  as  are  most  of  the  apartments, 
and  the  rich  color  with  the  pure  white  of 
the  doorways  and  panelling  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  warmth  and  brightnes.s 
throughout.     Large  photographs  of  such 


important  events  in  recent  Canadian  his- 
tory as  the  Quebec  Tencentenary  and  the 
memorial  service  in  Toronto  to  the  late 
King  Edward  are  hung  from  the  walls, 
and  other  curios  find  places  here  and  there 
in  cabinets  and  cases. 

First  come  several  of  the  offices  of  the 
Governor-General's  staff,  including  that  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Household.  Be- 
yond on  the  right  lie  the  drawing-room. 
Her  Excellency's  private  sitting-room  and 
the  Governor-General's  office  and  study. 
To  the  left  is  the  dining-room.  All  four 
apartments  are  large,  bright  and  comfort- 
ably, but  not  showily,  furnished.  His 
Excellency's  study  is  a  new  room,  occupy- 
ing the  ground  floor  of  the  second  tower, 
which  was  only  recently  added  to  the  Hall. 
Passing  on  towards  the  rear,  the  visitor 
reaches  the  private  rooms  of  the  aides 
and  the  other  members  of  the  household 
— small     and     very     plainly     furnished. 
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though  occupied  for  the  most  part  by 
young  men  of  distinguished  birth.  Then 
he  emerges  into  the  conservatories,  which 
are  alike  the  pride  and  glory  of  Rideau 
Hall.  They  have  been  considerably  en- 
larged under  the  superintendence  of 
Countess  Grey,  who  is  extremely  fond  of 
flowers,  and  is  a  clever  amateur  gardener. 
Extending  back  fully  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  they  contain  an  immense  variety 
of  flowering  plants  and  provide  a  charm- 
ing retreat  for  the  lover  of  nature  during 
the  rigorous  months  of  winter.  A  palm 
house  in  the  centre  rises  to  a  considerable 
height  and  is  provided  with  comfortable 
seats  for  lounging.  The  only  other  apart- 
ment in  the  house  worthy  of  note  is  the 
little  chapel,  which  has  not  been  used  by 
Earl  Grey  and  his  family  except  on  the 
occasion  of  deaths  in  the  family.  It  will 
probably  be  occupied  again  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  who  may  pre- 
fer the  seclusion  of  a  private  chapel  to  the 
conspicuousness  of  a  pew  in  any  of  the 
Ottawa  churches. 

Situated  quite  close  to  the  Hall  is  i 
large  skating  rink,  with  commodious 
dressing,  promenade  and  refreshment 
rooms,  and  here  during  the  winter  months 
it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Canadian 
viceroy  to  entertain  the  more  youthful 
members  of  Ottawa  society  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  This  is  a  form  of  amusement 
which  has  always  been  promiently  asso- 
ciated with  life  at  Government  House, 
and  the  scene  presented  on  the  rink  and 
the  adjacent  toboggan  slide  is  a  brilliant 
and  animated  one.  Attached  to  the  open 
rink  is  a  covered  curling  rink,  where  the 


Governor-General  and  his  more  sedate 
friends  can  enjoy  the  excitement  of  tho 
roarin'  game. 

Outdoor  forms  of  entertainment  are 
always  preferred  at  Rideau  Hall,  because 
of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  catering  to  the 
comfort  of  guests  inside.  Skating  parties 
in  winter  and  garden  parties  in  summer 
are  therefore  of  frequent  occurrence  and 
are  enjoyed  by  large  crowds  of  people. 

Government  House  becomes  the  scene 
of  a  variety  of  entertainments,  particular- 
ly during  the  months  when  Parliament 
is  in  session.  A  state  dinner  marks  the 
opening  of  the  session  and  a  state  ball  is 
usually  held  towards  its  close.  Inter- 
spersed between  come  a  host  of  smaller 
dinners  and  other  entertainments  of  a 
less  formal  character.  In  addition,  visi- 
tors of  distinction  who  come  to  Ottawa 
are  generally  entertained  at  the  Hall.  Par- 
ticularly was  this  the  case  under  the  re- 
gime of  Earl  Grey,  who  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  science,  literature  and  art  and 
delighted  in  having  about  him  men  fam- 
ous in  these  pursuits. 

The  conversion  of  Rideau  Hall  into  a 
ducal  palace  will  probably  involve  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  way  of  doing 
things  in  that  already  historic  house.  A 
miniature  court  will  be  held  within  its 
walls,  which  will  recall  to  mind  the  days 
when  the  Princess  Louise  lived  beneath 
its  roof.  Whatever  the  outcome  may  be, 
the  regime  of  H.R.H.,  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  will  at  least  serve  to  add  some  in- 
teresting associations  and  memories  to 
Canada's  Government  House. 


The  Appeal  of  Fall 


By 


Edwin  L.  Sabin 


IN  my  Bartlett's  "Quotations"  I  find 
several  lines  upon  "autumn,"  but 
none  upon  "fall" — save  "by  dividing 
we  fall,"  "fain  would  I  climb  yet  fear  to 
fall,"  "pride  will  have  a  fall,"  "what  a 
fall  was  there,"  etc.  Yet,  after  all,  why 
not  that  last — eh?  "Oh,  what  a  fall  was 
there,  my  countrymen!"  Sure!  I  main- 
t-ain  that  this  is  a  cryptogram,  and  that 
Shakespeare  (or  Bacon)  delivers  it  with 
a  double  meaning.  He  knew.  "What  a 
fall  was  there"  when  he  (like  us)  was 
young ! 

Spring  has  been  termed  the  season  of 
youth.  Why,  especially?  So  it  is — but 
so  is  summer,  and  fall,  and  winter.  So  is 
Monday,  and  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
and  every  day,  skipping  Sunday.  Sunday 
shall  be  the  season  of  age,  if  you  like — or 
at  least  it  used  to  be  that,  when  starchiness, 
squeaking  shoes,  and  general  gloom  com- 
bated the  very  sunniest,  blithesomest  out- 
of-doors  that  God  in  his  gracious  goodness 
might  send. 

However,  this  essay  is  not  upon  Sunday, 
nor  upon  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  the  rest; 
hut  upon  fall — the  truly  fall,  as  much  a 
.season  of  youth  as  any  spring  ever  cara- 
coled over  by  poet-spurred  Pegasus.  In 
fact,  fall  belongs  to  youth;  and  the  intru- 
sion or  the  inclusion  therein  of  rheuma- 
ticky, fearful  age  is  a  mistake — or,  at  the 
most,  but  a  necessary  measure  in  order  to 
provide  the  barrels  of  apples  and  the  new 
sausage  with  which  fall  announces  arrival. 

The  first  sign  of  fall  is  school.  Through 
the  rollicking,  free-lance  summer  the 
.school-house  has  been  muzzled,  and, 
dumb  and  impotent,  has  been  obliged  to 
glower  in  vain  as,  all  careless  of  it,  you 
and  yours  have  ambled  past.     You  even 


have  played  in  the  very  yard,  and  have 
emerged  unscathed.  But  all  too  soon,  one 
morning,  it  shows  symptoms  of  awaken- 
ing from  its  enforced  lethargy.  Its  win- 
dows blink  open,  its  mouth  yawns,  and 
from  its  cavernous  depths  issue  thumps 
and  stamping  and  clouds  of  dust!  The 
dratted  janitor  is  busy  stirring  it  up,  pok- 
ing it  into  life,  as  if  he  might  be  poking  a 
slumberous  behemoth.  Doesn't  the  jani- 
tor ever  forget?  Never!  On  the  contrary, 
he  seems  delighted  to  remember! 

It  is  no  use  counting  up  the  few  remain- 
ing days  of  summer.  The  janitor  is  an 
unmistakable  weather-breeder.  The  oft- 
ener  you  count  the  days,  the  fewer  they 
are;  and  Mother  expeditiously  extracts  the 
blamed  old  books  from  seclusion.  She 
doesn't  forget,  any  more  than  does  the 
janitor. 

"Aren't  you  glad  to  have  school  begin 
again,  Johnny?"  invites  the  fatuous  and 
kindly  Elder  Person. 

Naw!  Was  he,  or  she,  when  in  your  es- 
tate? You  bet  not.  The  only  fun  about 
it  is  that  you  will  have  a  new  teacher;  but 
this  is  a  mild  and  transient  excitement. 

Along  the  line  of  school,  fall  would  ap- 
pear to  concern  principally  the  head.  But 
it  concerns  the  feet  also.  They  share  in 
the  feeling  of  incarceration  by  which  the 
regime  of  school  is  marked.  Confined  and 
swollen  and  stiff,  they  must  hobble  and 
thump  about  in  shoes ;  and  thus  pent,  for 
a  few  days  they  are  as  unhappy  and  as 
ungainly  as  any  other  animals  who  have 
been  pastured  out. 

New  school-books  and  new  school-teach- 
er alike  have  been  worn  common,  and  now 
the  evenings  are  perceptibly  longer,  so 
that  the  "you  may  play  till  eight  o'clock" 
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injunction  stretches  out  into  the  fascinat- 
ing envelope  of  dark. 

The  days  are  golden  (but  all  days  are 
golden)  ;  the  evenings  have  a  certain 
chilliness — as  if  winter  might  be  encamp- 
ed over  the  hill  and  were  making  his  sur- 
vey of  the  promised  land  under  cover  of 
the  dusk.  By  this  warning,  it  is  time  to 
>et  up  the  stoVes  and  to  bank  up  the  house. 

The  stoves  (which  are  set  up  by  Father, 
Mother  overseeing,  Maggie-the-girl  help- 
ing, you  attending  as  an  eager  non-com- 
batant) appear  as  old  friends,  and  lend 
an  air  of  dignity  and  preparedness  to 
parlor  and  sitting-room.  With  the  house 
banked,  the  stoves  up,  coal  and  apples 
and  potatoes  in  the  cellar,  wood  in  the 
shed,  the  future  is  secure;  for  the  fortress 
of  Home  is  stocked  and  victualed. 

Not  as  in  these  degenerate  days  when 
we  live  hand  to  mouth — that  is  to  say,  by 
grace  of  daily  delivery  from  grocer,  drug- 
store, and  dry-goods  counter — were  pota- 
toes ix)ught  by  the  sack  and  apples  by  the 
dozen.  In  yon  corner  bin,  where  the  cel- 
lar was  darkest,  reposed  potatoes  by  the 
sack,  for  winter  consumption ;  and  ranged 
opposite  were  a  Ijarrel  of  russets,  a  barrel 
of  wine-saps,  and  a  barrel  of  greenings. 
But  all  this  pales  to  insignificance,  when 
Father  recites  again,  for  general  delecta- 
tion, the  proud  fact  that  back  on  the  farm, 
his  father  (who  was  your  grandfather) 
every  fall 'put  into  the  cellar  (an  enorm- 
ous cellar!)  forty  barrels  of  cider;  and 
every  drop  was  gone  by  the  end  of  next 
harvest-time ! 

Well,  there  aren't  any  barrels  of  cider 
in  your  cellar;  and  if  there  were,  and  it 
got  hard,  you  couldn't  drink  it,  because 
you  have  signed  the  pledge.  Cider  comes 
only  by  the  jug,  at  Thanksgiving,  or  for 

mince-pies.  

Yes,  even  the  days  have  a  tinge  of 
crispiness.  Somebody  has  sighted  a  flock 
of  wild  ducks  southward  bound,  over  the 
town ;  and  everybody  knows  that  when 
the  ducks  and  geese  fly,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of 
winter.  Mother  exhumes  from  the  closet 
drawers  and  from  the  trunks  in  the  attic 
the  household's  fall  plumage  in  guise  of 
"medium  weight"  underwear,  which  all 
must  don.  Other  mothers  have  issued  an 
edict  in  hke  vein,  so  that  the  school-room 
smells  pleasantly  of  camphor  and  of  moth- 
balls. 


Nuts  are  getting  ripe;  and  white  ethics 
and  gastronomy  demand  that  gleaners 
wait  until  after  the  first  frost,  no  one  (who 
is  smart)  does  wait,  except,  perhaps,  iri 
the  case  of  chestnuts.  But  hazel-nuts  and 
hickory-nuts  and  walnuts  and  butternuts 
must  be  gathered  betimes  or  not  at  all. 
There  always  are  the  squirrels  and  the 
blue-jays  and  the  kids  who  don't  go  to 
school  to  contend  with. 

So  the  spoils  are  sacked  and  toted  home, 
to  be  spread  upon  the  woodshed  roof  or 
the  roof  of  the  back  porch,  there  to  ripen 
at  their  security  and  leisure — ^by  eagle  eye 
of  you  and  Maggie-the-girl  guarded  from 
predatory  jay. 

Now  are  you  stocked  up,  in  your  private 
store.  Apples  in  the  cellar,  nuts  on  the 
roof!  Aye,  this  is  fat  fall! 
.  By  fits  and  starts  crisper  grow  the  morn- 
ings and  the  evenings,  and  even  earlier 
comes  the  dusk,  so  that  there  is  a  long 
reading-space  betwixt  supper  and  bed — a 
time  in  which  Injuns  may  be  slain,  and 
pioneer  times  may  be  lived  again ;  in  which 
occur  discus-sions  upon  domestic  or  for- 
eign affairs,  by  Father  and  Mother;  or  in 
which,  failing  of  other  entertainment,  you 
and  Johnny  Schmidt,  next  door,  may 
play  at  marbles  on  the  carpet. 

The  delirious  excitement  of  Hallowe'en 
approaches,  culminates,  and  reluctantly 
pa.'tses,  for  another  year.  And  now  there 
is  frost  o'  mornings.  Mother's  begonias 
must  be  hustled  in,  and  her  geraniums; 
and  in  the  south  window  is  built  up,  on 
the  wire  tiers,  the  customary  pyramid  of 
plantvS — Mother's  cherished  proteges  who 
must  have  the  best  of  the  winter's  sun- 
.«hine. 

The  leaves  are  dropping  fast,  so  that  all 
the  front  yard  is  littered  with  those  from 
the  maples,  and  all  the  back  yard  with 
those  from  the  apple-trees.  With  these 
the  house  is  banked  at  the  foundations, 
from  ground  to  first  clap-boards;  with 
these  the  rose-bushes  and  the  pansies  and 
the  violets  and  clove  pinks  must  be  bed- 
ded, at  Mother's  direction;  and  the  re- 
mainder also  mu.st  be  raked,  but  for  the 
burning.  Presently  this  after-school  labor 
brings  its  reward  in  shape  of  bonfires. 
Along  the  street  the  flames  are  leaping, 
the  smoke  is  eddying,  as  if  the  town  is 
lighting  beacons  against  the  nearing  host 
of  winter.  Around  the  bonfires  may  you 
and  your  fellows  gambol  and  parade,  per- 
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forming  reckless  prodigies  of  prank  and 
dance. 

The  sunsets  are  red,  ans^-ering  back 
with  winter's  bael-fires  upon  the  horizon. 
Ducks  and  geese  fly  continuously — and 
some  night  all  the  air  is  \-ibrant  with  tum- 
ultuous honking  as  in  cohort  aft^r  cohort 
the  alarmed  migrants  stream  for  the 
south.  That  is  a  sign,  not  even  the  veriest 
dullard  can  mistake.  And  after  school 
Mother  takes  you  down-town  and  buys 
you  the  boots — the  winter  boots — the  an- 
nual boots  with  red-and-gilt  tops  and  cop- 
per toes — the  boots  which  are  intended  to 
last  you  through  till  spring! 

And  what  is  before  these  boots — what 
scuffing  and  scraping  and  sliding  and 
soaking  and  freezing — ere,  shorn  of  their 
pristine  freshness  and  of  pretty  much 
every  other  original  attribute,  they  are 
cast  into  the  desolation  of  the  alley,  only 
such  boots  know. 

That  very  night  it  comes :  the  cold  wave. 
It  rushes  down  from  the  north,  driving  be- 
fore it  the  geese,  and  shakes  the  house  and 
howls  above  your  bed.  But  you  may  rest 
oblivious  to  external  events,  until  int€rn- 


al  events  apprise  you  thereof.  For  early 
in  the  morning  Father  has  arisen,  to  make 
in  the  hard-coal  stove  of  the  parlor  that 
fire  which  (he  fondly  expects)  will  not  go 
out  all  winter.  The  heralding  scent  of 
warmed  polish  is  wafted  up  to  you,  an- 
nouncing the  crisis.    To  this  you  awaken. 

And  hurrah !  For,  bless  us,  this  is  win- 
ter— or  very  much  like  it,  asserts  Mother. 

"Cold  as  Greenland,"  asserts  Father. 
Keen  and  gusty  is  the  November  air,  as 
the  gray  clouds  scud  across  the  pale  sky. 
The  porch  vents  its  first,  familiar  cracking 
as  you  step  upon  it,  reconnoitring.  The 
sitting-room  (which  is  also  the  dining- 
room  and  breakfast-room  and  supper- 
room)  stove  exhales  its  cheery  warmth, 
and  the  obstinate  and  sluggish  parlor  stove 
exhales  its  odor  of  polish. 

And  hurrah!  Here  is  a  change,  and 
changes  are  welcome.  Bluffy  arrayed  for 
winter — in  comrade  mittens  and  comrade 
scarf  and  comrade  cap — and  further  ac- 
coutred with  those  new  boots,  may  you 
stump  forth,  cringing  not,  but  gleefully 
receptive  of  weather  whatsoever  that  may 
be,  and  ready  to  bid  winter,  if  this  be 
winter,  hail. 


IN  VAIN 


On  through  the  years  he  toils  to  reach  success, 
That,  winning,  he  may  lay  it  at  her  feet, 
While  every  day  her  hungry  eyes  entreat 
Life's  dearest  boon  to  her,  his  least  caress. 

^.T.  P.  H.^ 


Saving  Time  in  English 
Business  Life 


By 


Hamilton   Adams 


TIME-WASTING  in  modem  business 
routine  may  seem  almost  an  impos- 
sibility, but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
average  business  man  in  Canada  burns 
up  enough  time  in  useless  interviews  with 
every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  who  sends 
in  his  business  card,  as  would  enable  him 
nearly  to  double  his  working  capacity. 
I  refer  to  the  average  business  man, — the 
fellow  who  gets  down  to  the  office  in  the 
grey  of  the  morning,  who  keeps  his  nose 
at  the  grindstone  all  day  and  who  must 
of  necessity  handle  a  lot  of  detail  work, — 
not  that  exceedingly  rare  but  neverthe- 
less valuable  kind  of  a  man,  who  by  some 
extraordinary  power  races  Father  Time 
to  a  finish  early  in  the  day. 

Business  men  in  Canada,  taken  as  a 
whole,  are  distingushed  by  their  acessi- 
bility.  It  is  no  very  serious  problem  for 
a  stranger,  no  matter  Avhat  his  mission, 
so  it  be  a  legitimate  one,  to  secure  admis- 
sion to  the  private  office  of  even  the  big- 
gest manufacturer.  I  have  known  young 
canvassers  or  salesmen  after  a  weary  day's 
tramp  about  the  streets  of  a  Canadian 
city,  return  to  headquarters,  quite  un- 
successful in  their  particular  canvass,  but 
smiling  cheerfully  none  the  less  because 
of  the  kindly  way  they  have  been  treated. 
This  acessibility  of  the  Canadian  business 
man  is  at  once  his  glory  and  his  shame. 
He  becomes  the  victim  of  a  raft  of  callers, 
who  prey  on  his  precious  time,  dislocate 
his  plans  and  curtail  his  effectiveness. 
Dearly  indeed  does  he  pay  for  his  repu- 
tation for  courtesy. 
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In  this  respect,  the  Canadian  has  little 
to  learn  by  way  of  improvement  and  re- 
form from  his  American  confrere.  If  any 
differentiation  in  method  is  discoverable, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  American  busi- 
ness man  is  even  more  approachable, 
more  polite  and  more  courteous  than  the 
Canadian  business  man.  It  is  true  that 
he  may  be  a  little  quicker  to  dismiss  a 
caller,  who  cannot  show  that  he  has  a 
good  proposition  to  discuss  and  can  dis- 
cuss it  intelligently,  but,  notwithstanding, 
the  tendency  to  receive  and  listen  to  every 
caller  who  sends  in  his  card,  exists  quite 
as  markedly  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Canada  and  there  is  a  similar  waste  of 
valuable  time. 

Now  the  Englishman  in  his  business 
life  adopts  quite  a  different  attitude.  If 
acessibility  characterizes  the  Canadian 
business  man  inaccessibility  distinguishes 
his  British  brother.  It  is  figuratively  as 
hard  for  the  visitor  to  break  into  the  Eng- 
lishman's business  castle,  as  it  was  in  the 
olden  days  for  the  robber  bands  to  break 
into  a  nobleman's  feudal  tower.  He  is 
hedged  around  with  all  manner  of  devices 
to  protect  the  sanctity  of  his  private  office. 
There  is  practically  only  one  way  to  get 
at  him  and  that  is  by  hanging  out  the 
white  flag  and  craving  the  indulgence  of 
a  special  interview,  whenever  it  shall  suit 
the  great  man. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  man  on  the 
outside,  this  English  system  is  a  very  dis- 
agreeable, and  oftentimes  even  an  offens- 
ive one,  but  looking  at  it  in  the  reverse 
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way,  it  has  many  good  points.  That  a 
vast  amount  of  time  is  saved,  goes  with- 
out saying.  That  a  great  deal  of  indis- 
criminate canvassing  is  discouraged  is  also 
apparent. 

To  illustrate  the  extreme  to  which  the 
British  system  may  be  carried,  the  re- 
cent experience  of  a  young  Canadian  on  a 
visit  to  London  might  be  related.  This 
young  man  carried  w^th  him  several  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  London  business 
men.  He  took  the  first  of  these  letters 
one  morning  in  person  to  the  office  of  the 
man  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  let- 
ter had  been  written  by  a  personal  friend 
of  the  latter,  in  Canada,  and  in  New 
York  it  would  have  ensured  him  a  warm 
welcome,  but  in  London  its  reception  was 
somewhat  after  this  fashion, — the  uni- 
formed dignitary  at  the  main  entrance, 
on  being  asked  if  Mr.  So-and-So  was  in, 
replied,  "Yes,  he's  in.  Have  you  an  ap- 
pointment with  him?"  On  being  inform- 
ed that  there  was  'no  appointment  arrang- 
ed,' he  replied,  "Mr.  So-and-So  never  sees 
any  one  except  by  appointment.  You  had 
better  write  him  a  letter  and  ask  for  an 
appointment."  The  visitor,  feeling  very 
much  repulsed,  hereupon  produced  his 
letter  of  introduction,  and  requested  that 
it  be  delivered  to  Mr.  So-and-So.  He  was 
confident  that  this  would  prove  an  open 
sesame,  but  to  his  dismay,  word  came 
back  to  him  that  Mr.  So-and-So  was  very 
much  occupied  at  present,  but  would  be 
pleased  to  see  him  at  twelve  o'clock  Fri- 
day, three  days  later  on. 

The  visitor  called  at  the  appointed  time 
and,  as  if  by  magic,  on  the  presentation 
of  his  card,  obsequious  attendants  took 
charge  of  him,  doors  opened  before  him, 
and  presto !  he  was  seated  in  a  bright  little 
office,  with  a  cheery  fire,  and  in  friendly 
converse  with  the  head  of  the  firm.  At 
the  end  of  the  interview,  the  visitor  was 
invited  to  dine  with  the  latter  a  few  days 
later  at  one  of  the  London  clubs.  The 
intercourse  between  the  two  was  of  an 
almost  intimate  nature  as  a  result  of  the 
two  meetings  and  the  Canadian  felt  that 
he  had  gained  the  friendship  of  the  Eng- 
lishman. 

So  far  so  good.  The  reader  may  be  in- 
clined to  say.  "That's  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory. Once  you  learn  the  ropes  and  know 
how  to  do  it,  you're  all  right."  But,  lis- 
ten to  the  sequel  to  this  little  story.     A 


week  or  so  later  the  Canadian  had  occa- 
sion to  call  once  more  at  this  particular 
office.  He  went  there,  in  fact,  to  say 
good-bye  to  the  Englishman,  feeling  un- 
der some  degree  of  obligation  to  him  for 
his  hospitality.  To  his  astonishment  his 
card  had  apparently  lost  its  efficacy.  Af- 
ter some  insistence,  he  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing it  taken  in  to  the  Englishman's  pri- 
vate office,  but  even  that  was  of  no  avail. 
The  rule  of  the  office  could  not  be  broken 
for  anybody,  he  was  told.  It  was  quite  as 
binding  as  any  of  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  maintain  that 
such  treatment  is  at  all  general  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  an  isolated  case,  serving  to 
show  the  extreme  to  which  the  inaccessi- 
bility idea  is  carried  in  some  offices.  But 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  with  very  few 
exceptions,  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  Eng- 
lish business  man  except  by  definite  ap- 
pointment. The  same  young  Canadian 
soon  learned  this.  After  presenting  two 
or  three  of  his  letters  in  person  and  being 
repulsed  every  time,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  could  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose just  as  effectively  by  writing  letters, 
explaining  his  mission  and  asking  for 
appointments.  To  all  his  letters  he  re- 
ceived prompt  replies,  arranging  for  early 
interviews  and,  when  the  time  came  for 
these  interviews,  he  found  to  his  satis- 
faction that  he  was  received  promptly. 
There  was  no  loss  of  time  either  for  him 
or  for  the  man  upon  whom  he  called. 

The  British  system  (for  there  is  much 
the  same  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland  as  in 
England)  has  many  points  in  its  favor 
which  should  commend  it  to  business 
men  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  its 
drawbacks  something  will  be  said  later, 
but  meanwhile  there  can  be  no  valid  ob- 
jection to  the  contention  that  it  is  a  splen- 
did time  saver.  Britons  may  be  slow 
workers,  may  be  most  conservative  in 
their  methods,  and  may  be  old-fashioned 
in  many  of  their  ideas,  but  they  build 
exceedingly  sure.  Steady,  uninterrupted 
labor  tells  in  the  long  run,  and  the  fact 
that  a  business  man  can,  if  he  wishes,  con- 
centrate on  a  given  task  for  days  at  a 
time,  without  having  fresh  and  divergent 
ideas  thrust  on  his  attention  at  intervals, 
helps  him  immensely. 

I  once  asked  a  Londoner  whether  he 
thought  that  the  average  English  business 
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man  accomplished  more  than  the  average 
American,  and  he  replied  that  he  felt 
quite  confident  that  he  did,  just  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  conserved  his  time 
better,  "You  see,"  said  he,  "we  get  to 
work  pretty  early  and  we  stay  at  it  late. 
There  is  something  about  our  climate 
which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  work 
long  hours  without  wearying  ourselves 
in  the  same  way  as  you  do  in  America. 
And  then  we  take  good  care  only  to  see 
people  who  have  some  definite  business 
to  transact  with  us.  The  man  who  comes 
along  and  has  nothing  to  propose  in 
which  we  would  be  interested  never  gets 
a  chance  to  see  us." 

The  weakest  spot  in  this  way  of  hand- 
ling callers  is  that  the  business  man  may 
really  lose  more  by  refusing  to  see  a  visit- 
or than  he  will  gain.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  most  unlikely  arrival  at  the  outer 
barrier  may  have  some  idea  fertilizing  in 
his  brain  which  would  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  firm.  The  Canadian  business 
man,  because  he  is  willing  to  see  every- 
body with  at  least  the  semblance  of  gentil- 
ity  about   them,    captures   the   idea   and 


profits  by  it.  The  Englishman,  like  as 
not,  lets  it  slip.  The  former  assumes  the 
attitude  of  a  learner ;  he  feels  that  there  is 
no  ground  where  some  treasure  may  not 
lie  hidden,  and  he  is  willing  to  take  a 
chance  to  find  it.  The  latter  ignores 
chance  and  sticks  to  the  narrower  road  of 
certainty. 

It  is  pretty  much  a  matter  for  personal 
decision  as  to  what  is  the  wisest  course  to 
pursue.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that 
Canadians  waste  a  lot  of  time  in  inter- 
views which  are  at  best  often  simply  gos- 
siping junkets.  There  is  likewise,  no 
doubt,  but  that  many  business  men  would 
find  the  adoption  of  the  English  system, 
even  in  a  modified  form,  of  considerable 
benefit.  Particularly  would  this  be  the 
case  among  that  large  body  of  men  who 
have  not  yet  attained  the  point  where  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  relegate  the 
handling  of  details  to  assistants.  Once  a 
man  is  free  of  details,  he  would  be  foolish 
not  to  open  his  mind  to  the  reception  of 
new  ideas  and  his  door  to  the  reception 
of  all  kinds  of  visitors. 


MARY  ANN  MAGEE 

I  mind  the  day  I  sailed  away 

From  Mary  Ann  Magee. 
"I'll  shure  remimber  you,"  she  says, 

"Mind  you  remimber  me." 
I  mind  the  kiss  she  give  me,  too. 

That  all  the  folks  might  see 
Young  Tim  Malone  was  all  her  own, 

An'  she,  my  Ann  Magee. 

I  mind  the  day  I  sailed  away 

To  Mary  Ann  Magee. 
As  I  remimbered  her  that  day, 

Shure  she'd  remimber  me. 
"We  called  on  Father  John  that  night, 

An'  'twasn't  long  till  he 
Made  Missis  Mary  Ann  Malone 

Of  Mary  Ann  Magee. 


—J.  P.  H. 


Redwing 


By 


Mrs.  James  Atwood 


SOMEWHERE  along  the  boundary 
line  between  British  Columbia  and 
Washington  the  frosts  of  September 
nights  were  fast  clothing  the  vegetation 
in  the  flaring  reds  and  yellows  of  late 
autumn  and  the  highest  hills  were  putting 
on  their  caps  of  snow. 

In  sheltered  passes,  between  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  the  sun  still  held  sway,  and 
the  waters  of  Boundary  Creek  sparkled 
and  danced  for  joy  as  he  slowly  rose  over 
the  Eastern  mountain  peaks  and  looked 
down  on  them. 

But,  on  a  certain  morning,  he  looked 
down  also  upon  a  young  Indian  woman 
who  lay  asleep  close  beside  the  creek, 
while,  at  a  little  distance,  her  'cayuse'  was 
breakfasting  off  some  bunches  of  grass. 

A  shawl  covered  her  shoulders  and  half 
concealed  her  face,  and  its  brilliant  reds 
and  yellows  harmonized  with  the  sur- 
rounding foliage  and  made  it  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish her  from  it. 

Not  far  from  her  resting  place,  a  whit« 
tent  and  long  water  flume  indicated  the 
present  dwelling  of  some  one  engaged  in 
placer  mining,  and.  presently,  a  young 
man  emerged  from  the  raised  flap  of  the 
tent  and  began  building  a  fire  of  broken 
twigs  and  various  pieces  of  driftwood  cast 
up  by  the  waters  of  the  creek,  while  im- 
mediately afterwards  another  followed, 
with  fishing  rod  in  hand,  e^^dently  intent 
upon  catching  a  breakfast  of  fresh  fish. 

His  wanderings  along  the  bank  of  the 
creek  soon  brought  him  close  to  where  the 
woman  was  sleeping,  and  he  had  almost 
stumbled  over  her  before  he  discovered  it 
"was  a  human  being  instead  of  a  mass  of 
sumach  or  Oregon  Grape  vines  that  he 
had  nearly  planted  his  foot  on. 


His  exclamation  awoke  her,  and  she  sat 
up  and  looked  at  him  without  speaking. 

''Klahowya,  tillicum,"  said  the  young 
man.  "What  in  the  name  of  Jerusalem 
brings  you  asleep  in  this  place  at  such  an 
hour?" 

"Heap  good    place,"    she   answered  in  "^^ 
fairly  good  English.    "What  for  Redwing 
not  sleep  here?" 

"Oh,  so  that's  your  name,  is  it — Miss 
Redwing,  I  salute  you — ^but  where  are  the 
rest  of  your  people,  and  why  are  you  here 
alone?" 

"Redwing  run  away,"  she  answered 
gravely.  "Redwing  no  want  to  stay  in 
Jim's  tent,"  she  continued.  "She  no  like 
Jim — he  bad  Indian — ^beat  her  all  the 
time.  And  then,  she  steal  horse  and  run 
awav — long  way,  into  Big  Queen's  coun- 
try.'' 

"You  are  a  nice  young  woman,"  re- 
plied her  companion.  "You  steal  your  . 
husband's  horse  and  run  away  from  him — 
and  then  make  a  brag  of  it.  By  and  by 
Jim  come  after  Redwing  and  take  her 
back  and  beat  her  more  for  behaving  so 
badly." 

"No,  no,"  she  cried,  "Redwing  go  with 
you — me  heap  eat^hee  fish — cook — wash 
— Redwing  very  good  kloochman." 

And  she  rose,  arranged  her  shawl  and 
skirt  and  walked  over  to  her  horse,  who 
stood  quietly  waiting  for  her  to  take  hold 
of  his  bridle. 

She  removed  it,  as  well  as  the  Mexican 
saddle,  and  then  turned  him  off  to  graze 
amongst  the  low  foothills. 

The  young  man  watched  her  silently — 
wondering  all  the  time  what  he  should  do 
with  this  self  invited  guest.  But  after  she 
had  driven  the  horse  away,  she  quietly  re- 
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turned,  and  taking  the  fishing  rod  out  of 
his  hand,  threw  the  line  into  the  water 
and  stood  gazing  at  it  without  vouchsafing 
another  word  on  the  subject. 

He  coatinued  to  wat-ch  her  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  returned  to  the  tent  to 
take  counsel  with  his  friend  upon  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation. 

Harry  Lindsay  and  Dick  Burchell  had 
been  born  and  brought  up  beside  each 
other  in  a  small  English  town.  Their  par- 
ents belonged  to  the  well-to-do  middle 
class,  and  when  the  boys  grew  to  man- 
hood— after  receiving  a  fairly  decent  edu- 
cation at  the  same  grammar  school — and 
refused  to  settle  down  steadily  to  any 
business  or  profession,  they  concluded  it 
tvas  better  to  give  them  a  good  outfit,  with 
a  little  money,  and  let  them  try  to  carve 
out  their  own  fortunes  in  one  of  the  Col- 
onies than  perhaps  waste  a  great  deal  in 
forcing  them  to  take  up  some  uncongeni- 
al occupation  in  their  own  country. 

And  so  they  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  until  about  two  years  afterwards, 
when  they  found  themselves  placer  min- 
ing in  the  Boundary  District  of  British 
Columbia. 

Dick  Burchell  appeared  to  think  it  a 
good  joke  when  Harry  Lindsay  related 
the  adventure  which  had  just  befdlen 
him,  and  declared  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
voluntary  services  of  the  Indian  woman. 
They  had  a  spare  tent  which  they  could 
put  up  and  place  at  her  disposal,  and  then 
— if  she  agreed  to  do  their  cooking  and 
wa.=?hing  for  her  'grub'  and  perhaps  a 
little  moniey  now  and  then — why,  it  would 
prove  a  most  satisfactory  arrangement  for 
them,  in^ead  of  havinsr  to  start,  in  and  do 
it  for  them??elves  amidst  their  arduous 
duties  of  gold  washing. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  when  Red- 
wing arrived  on  the  scene,  with  a  dozen 
half-pound  speckled  trout,  she  was  at 
once  placed  in  charge  of  the  culinary  de- 
partment of  this  bachelors'  establishment. 

These  were  the  days  when  gold  in  large 
quantities  was  being-  taken  out  of  Bound- 
ary Creek,  and  as  the  partners  were  able 
to  pan  out  from  twenty  to  twentv-five  dol- 
lars a  day,  they  were  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  their  labors — and  also 
congratulated  themselves  upon  the  acqui- 
sition of  their  new  'help',  as  her  fried  fish, 
stewed  venison  and  rabbit,  as  well  as  her 


bannocks  and  flap-jacks,  were  worthy  of 
an  older  and  more  experienced  cook. 

Her  own  age  was  about  twenty-two,  and 
she  was  good-looking — after  the  manner 
of  her  kind. 

She  possessed  the  usual  taciturnity  of 
the  Indian,  but  took  quite  an  interest  in 
their  work,  and  when  one  of  the  partners 
got  his  gun  and  wandered  off  over  the 
hills  in  search  of  deer,  grouse,  prairie 
chicken  or  rabbits  to  replenish  the  empty 
larder.  Redwing  frequently  helped  the  re- 
maining one  shovel  in  'dirt'  to  the  flume 
or  move  the  riffles. 

A  month  passed  without  any  important 
event  happening  to  change  the  quiet  or 
mar  the  peace  of  this  rural  home,  and  the 
young  men  looked  forward  with  regret  to 
the  time,  drawing  so  near  now,  when 
heavy  frosts  and  snows  would  arrive  and 
prevent  a  continuance  of  their  placer  min- 
ing until  the  following  spring. 

It  had  got  to  the  middle  of  October,  and 
fierce  blustery  gales  were  sweeping 
through  the  canyon  and  warning  them 
that  the  time  was  at  hand  when  they  must 
seek  more  sheltered  quarters. 

A  kind  of  a  reserve  began  to  spring  up 
between  these  old  comrades,  and,  unless 
when  working  together  at  their  gold- 
AVashing,  each  avoided  the  others  com- 
pany. Also  thev  were  both  ready  with 
excuses  now  to  shirk  going  away  into  the 
hills  in  search  of  game  when  it  became 
necessary,  and  somehow,  if  one  found  the 
other  in  close  conversation  with  Redwing 
it  immediatelv  brought  a  sullen  frown  to 
the  face  of  the  observer. 

'Twas  the  old  story — a  woman  had 
come  between  them. 

But  this  brown-faced  .source  of  discord 
appeared  quite  unaware  of  her  disturbing 
influence,  and  apparentlv  looked  upon 
them  both  with  equal  indifferencp. 

Still  the  jealousy  of  the  partners  made 
them  suspicious  of  her  and  each  other, 
and  they  watched  closelv  for  any  evi- 
dence of  secret  understandings. 

One  evening,  Harry  Lindsay,  return- 
ing with  a  bap-  of  erouse,  entered  the  tent 
so  noiselessly  in  his  moccasins  that  he  did 
not  disturb  Dick  Burchell  and  Redwine, 
who  were  sitting  out<5ide.  close  to  tb  ^  '■:.'*- 
ther  end  of  it,  engaged  in  conversation. 

"Dick  20  away  to  Spokane  next  week," 
he  heard  his  partner  remark,  "Redwing 
eome  with  him?" 


REDWING. 
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"What  for  Dick  go?"  she  ras.vved. 
"Plenty  gold  here — plenty  good  food — 
water  no  freeze  long  time  yet." 

"Dick  tired — work  all  thj  ;iuie  i  o 
good.  Suppose  Redwing  come  with  Dick 
to  Spokane.  Dick  buy  her  'hy  yu'  dress- 
es, handkerchiefs,  beads,  get  a  house 
there — have  plenty  good  time." 

"Harry  go  too?"  she  asked 

"No,  Harry  go  to  Vancouver.  He  got 
one  'kloochman'  there." 

"Ach,"  she  said.  And  then  there  was 
silence  for  a  moment. 

"Me  tell  you  by  and  by,"  she  remarked. 

And  then  Harry  stumlDled  over  a  coal 
oil  box  in  the  dusk,  and  the  others  moved 
away. 

Harry  left  the  tent  again  and  wandered 
off  over  the  hills.  It  was  an  hour  lat^r 
when  he  came  back,  and  the  moon  had 
risen  and  illuminated  the  whole  land- 
scape. The  scene  was  so  soothing  in  its 
quiet  beauty  that  it  might  have  calmed 
the  rage  that  was  seething  in  the  young 
man's  breast,  and  exercised  the  devil 
which  had  taken  possession  of  him. 

Dick  was  sitting  on  a  rock  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  tent,  and  the  Indian  woman 
was. busy  somewhere  in  the  interior. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  Harry  said, 
"but  let's  climb  the  rocks  and  walk  to  the 
head  of  the  canyon.  It  is  as  light  as 
day." 

They  scrambled  over  the  boulders  and 
up  the  rocks  until  they  stood  above  the 
canyon,  and  then  walked  some  distance 
away  beside  it. 

Neither  spoke  until  the  light  of  their 
camp  fire  was  only  dimly  visible  in  the 
far  perspective,  and  then  Harry  turned 
suddenly  and  faced  his  companion. 

"Why  did  you  tell  Redwing  that  I  was 
going  to  Vancouver?"  he  asked,  "and 
that  I  had  a  girl  there?" 

Dick  was  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  he 
puffed  at  it  deliberately  two  or  three 
times  before  replying. 

"Well,  you  know  Ellen  Peters  has  come 
out  from  home  to  visit  her  brother  there, 
so  I  thought  you  would  be  sure  to  go  and 
see  her." 

"Why  should  I  go  and  see  Ellen  Peters 
any  more  than  yourself?  You  were  the 
one  she  favored  long  ago." 

"I  don't  think  so."  remarked  Dick,  re- 
suming his  cigarette. 


"See  here,"  said  Harry,  "we  had  better 
have  this  out  and  have  done  with  it. 
That  little  mahogany  devil  has  come  be- 
tween you  and  I,  though  I'll  be  damned  if 
I  can  tell  which  of  us  she  favors,  so  let's 
fight  it  out,  as  the  brutes  do,  and  the  best 
man  wins." 

"All  right,"  said  Dick,  removing  his 
coat  and  waistcoat. 

Harry  followed  his  example. 

They  were  both  strong,  well-made  men 
and  as  well  versed  in  the  "science  of  the 
fists"  as  most  young  men  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  are  nowadays,  so  the  exhibi- 
tion of  boxing  which  ensued,  though  it 
might  probably  have  delighted  many  of 
the  admirers  of  the  "Prize  Ring,"  was 
scarcely  in  harmony  with  its  present  sur- 
roundings. As  the  moon  was  at  its  full, 
and  was  bathing  every  boulder,  tree  and 
shrub  with  an  effulgence  of  pale  glory, 
and  throwing  out  in  bold  relief  the  back- 
ground of  hills  and  rocky  slopes,  while, 
far  below,  the  murmuring  voice  of  the 
creek  could  be  heard,  as  it  babbled  over 
itrf  golden  sands. 

The  moonbeams  gleamed  brightly  for 
a  few  minutes  on  the  hands  and  white  un- 
covered arms  of  the  combatants  as  they 
played  about  each  others  heads  and 
shoulders,  but  Harry  was  the  better  man, 
and  his  opponent  soon  began  to  feel  it, 
and,  with  the  recklessness  of  the  loser, 
struck  wildly  at  his  antagonist — retreat- 
ing unconsciously  before  some  of  the 
punishment  he  was  receiving. 

Neither  observed  that  they  had  got 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  canyon  when  Har- 
ry rushed  in,  dealing  fierce  blows  with  the 
evident  intention  of  bringing  the  fight  to 
a  finish  as  soon  as  possible. 

His  fist  came  down  on  the  side  of  Dick's 
head  with  the  force  of  a  sledge  hammer, 
and,  with  a  loud  cry,  he  fell  backwards 
over  the  edge  of  the  canyon. 

All  the  folly  and  brutality  of  his  con- 
duct was  revealed  in  a  flash  to  Harry  as 
he  stood  alone  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm, 
and  he  flung  himself  on  the  ground  and 
peered  down  the  rocks — calling  his  old 
chum's  name,  again  and  again. 

But,  as  no  reply  came  back  to  him,  he 
scrambled  down  to  a  ledge  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canyon  upon  which  he  could 
make  out  something  was  lying.  And 
there  he    found    Dick — dead.      He    had 
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fallen  on  the  back  of  his  head  upon  a 
sharp,  jagged  piece  of  stone  and  broken 
his  neck. 

Harry  sat  there  till  morning  with  his 
old  comrade's  head  lying  on  his  knees, 
and  all  those  hours  he  held  converse  with 
the  dead  up'on  their  past  life,  from  the 
time,  as  little  boys,  they  had  fought  over 
a  marble  or  tame  rabbit  until  that  fight, 
over  a  woman,  which  had  just  divided 
them  forever. 

The  moon  faded  out  and  the  sun  came 
up  once  more  over  the  Eastern  mountains 
and  looked  down  on  the  pitiful  sight,  and 
Harry  climbed  the  rocks  again  and  re- 


turned to  the  tent  before  seeking  help  to 
bury  his  friend. 

But,  as  he  came  opposite  and  prepared 
to  descend  the  canyon,  his  eyes  fell  on 
two  horses  which  were  tethered  on  the 
opposite  side,  while  Redwing  and  an  In- 
dian packed  on  to  them  blankets  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds,  and  he  paused — in  a 
half  dazed  condition — to  watch  them. 

Presently  they  saw  him,  and  both 
climbed  upon  their  horses  in  front  of  their 
baggage  and  rode  away. 

But  Redwing  turned  and  waved  her 
hand  to  him. 

"Klahowya,  tillicum,"  she  cried.  "Red- 
wing go  back  with  Jim." 


S^.^ 


THE    FLOWERLESS    PATH 

A  flowerless  path,  a  path  of  gloom, 
I  tread  alone ,  each  weary  day ; 

Where  shadows  fall  and  dangers  loom. 
And  all  is  grey. 

It  winds  o'er  rocks  and  arid  plains, 

Where  ev'ry  step  is  fraught  with  pain, 

And  leads  where  desolation  reigns, 
And  naught  to  gain. 

My  courage  flares  and  vainly  tries 

To  guide  my  footsteps  on  the  way; 

And  when  at  last  it  fails  and  dies, 
I  kneel  and  pray. 

In  some  fair  land  the  flowers  bloom. 

And  sunshine  falls  and  shadows  cease, 

I  pray  dear  God  dispel  the  gloom, 
And  give  me  peace. 


-J.  A. 


Cards  ! 


By 


Nan  Maury  Lemmon 


^^TtyrONEY  for  cigarettes?"  quavered 

XVI.  the  old  banker. 

''Money  for  card  debts!"  shouted 
his  great-nephew,  makiiig  a  last  superhu- 
man effort  to  be  heard. 

''Shut  up,  sir!  Don't  yell  so!"  snapped 
the  old  gentleman.  "Anybody  would 
think  I  was  deaf." 

To  conceal  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
yet  understood,  he  took  out  his  heavy 
gold  watch,  almost  the  size  of  a  tea-saucer, 
held  it  with  trembling  fingers  while  he 
calculated  the  time,  then,  scrambling  out 
of  the  wheel-chair,  balanced  himself  pre- 
cariously between  twc-  walking-canes  and 
started  down  to  the  spnng-house.  Every 
morning  at  nine  o'cloi-k  he  set  out  on  this 
tour,  as  punctually  now  as  when  the  bank 
clerks  could  set  the  clock  by  the  arrival 
of  their  president. 

The  very  young  man  just  back  from 
college  did  not  move  to  assist  him,  yet 
watched  rather  tenderly  his  slow  progress 
down  the  hill.  The  sight  of  the  queer  top 
hat,  the  flowered  dressing-gown  lined  with 
heavily  quilted  satin  and  flapping  around 
thin,  shaky  knees,  the  white  woollen  socks 
and  well-worn  bedroom  slippers,  brought 
back  vividly  the  day  he  had  been  spanked 
with  one  of  those  same  slippers  for  steal- 
ing peaches,  but  the  remembrance  wa5 
more  sentimental  than  resefntful.  Pre- 
sently he  rose  leisurely,  threw  away  a 
newly-lit  cigarette,  and  followed  his  great- 
uncle  down  the  hill. 

A  group  of  weeping  willows  shadowed 
the  spring-house,  and  a  little  branch  gur- 
gled away  from  the  milk-crocks  set  in  the 
spring.  On  a  stone  bench,  immovable 
save  for  restless  eyes,  sat  the  old  banker. 
He  greeted  his  nephew  only  with  a  re- 
sentful sniff. 


The  intruder  approached  warily  this 
time  and  repeated  as  distinctly  as  possible : 

"Uncle,  did  you  ever  help  out  a  young 
man  in  debt?" 

"Sell  out  a  young  man  in  debt?  Why, 
time  and  again,  the  young  fools!"  came 
the  quick  response.  "But  the  day  Eugene 
Fontaine  was  twenty-four  and  his  gambl- 
ing debts  amounted  to  twenty-three  thous- 
and dollars,  our  cashier  was  in  a  taking, 
I  tell  you!  You  see,  he  was  old  Fon- 
taine's executor,  and " 

"Yes,  but  about  the  money,  sir,  I " 

"Money?  Why,  he  inherited  most  of 
it  from  his  father.  Old  William  Fon- 
taine was  a  powerful  rich  man  for  those 
days.  When  he  died  he  bequeathed  two- 
thirds  of  his  estate  to  his  widow,  and  the 
River  Bend  plantation — where  I've  seen 
a  hundred  buck  niggers  worming  tobacco 
— thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  a  breed  of 
fancy  house-niggers,  to  his  son,  Eugene. 

"Among  those  house-niggers  was  a  pair 
of  twins,  Cynthia  and  Sylvia — fifteen 
years  old,  thirteen  hands  high,  and  weigh- 
ed ninety-seven  pounds  apiece  —  and 
through  some  mistake  in  the  management 
of  the  estate,  in  a  big  cattle  deal,  Sylvia 
was  thrown  in  with  some  horses  to  even 
up  a  trade  for  a  herd  of  steers,  and  so 
was  missing  when  the  property  was  di- 
vided up.  Eugene  spent  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars the  next  year  trying  to  find  her,  but 
couldn't  get  a  trace  of  her — not  a  trace. 

"Eugene  Fontaine  was  as  fine-looking 
a  young  fellow  as  you  would  find  in  a 
day's  ride,  and  liberal-  -so  liberal  the  boys 
around  town  nicknamed  him  'His  Lord- 
ship.' I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  the 
day  he  came  to  the  bank — I  was  under - 
clerk  then — to  see  Mr.  Carey,  his  father's 
executor,  and  receive  Ms  share  of  the  es- 
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tate.  The  next  week  lie  married  the  beau- 
tiful Miss  Paige,  on  her  fifteenth  birthday 
— an  orphan  and  an  heiress — and  it  was 
fortunate,"  went  on  the  old  man,  tapping 
on  the  moss-covered  stones  with  his  cane, 
"that  he  started  out  with  a  big  bank  ac- 
count, for  he  didn't  ho\  e  then — and  never 
did  have — the  slightest  idea  of  the  value 
of  money. 

''Money!  Why,  he  would  lend  it,  give 
it,  or  throw  it  away  to  anybody  he  thought 
needed  it!  Then  he  had  some  crazy 
notion  about  niggers  being  human,  and 
Lordy,  Lordy — he  let  many  a  good  trade 
slip  between  his  fingers  on  account  of 
such  blame'  foolishness.  Any  man  who 
got  into  trouble  always  found  Eugene 
ready  to  help  him  out.  Once  Mr.  Carey 
tried  to  stop  this  by  refusing  to  advance 
his  interest,  but  Eugene  just  went  out  and 
sold  his  riding  horse  foi  half  its  value  and 
bought  another  one  on  credit,  gave  the 
money  to  the  man  who  wanted  to  borrow 
it,  and  ^bought  he  had  done  a  mighty 
smart  piece  of  busines.^. 

"In  less  than  two  vcars,"  continued  the 
old  banker,  without  interruption,  for  his 
nephew  had  seen  the  hopelessness  of 
breaking  in,  "Eugene  Fontaine  had  run 
through  every  cent  ho  had.  Mr.  Carey 
was  powerful  upset  over  it — I  remember 
his  telling  me  about  it  the  week  we  rode 
over  to  the  Springs  to  spend  our  bank 
holiday.  There  was  time  and  a-plenty 
for  talking,  as  we  went  all  the  way  on 
horseback,  with  our  saddle-bags  behind 
us,  stopping  overnight  at  the  tavern,  and 
sending  a  trunk  on  aliead  by  the  stage. 
Mr.  Carey  fretted  over  Eugene  most  of 
the  way,  but  in  the  end  he  decided  that 
though  the  blow  was  hard  on  the  poor 
boy,  having  to  stay  at  home  and  work 
hard  and  save  every  cent  was  the  only  way 
to  make  a  man  of  him. 

'"Work  hard,'  he  put  it,  'and  save 
every  cent' — and  the  very  next  evening 
as  we  were  sitting  on  the  long  hotel  porch, 
a  coach  and  four  rounded  the  turn — the 
finest  turnout  seen  there  that  year — and 
it  was  Eugene  Fontaine  and  his  familv 
come  to  spend  the  summer  at  the  Springs. 
I  didn't  see  him  at  first,  but  behind  the 
boy  leading  at  the  riding  horses  was  the 
wagon  for  the  baggage  and  servants,  and 
nobody  could  mistake  that  set  of  fancy 
house-niggers  anywhere!  There  was  the 
coachman   and  boy,   two   nurses  for  the 


baby,  his  own  body-servant,  and  the  other 
twin,  his  wife's  maid — strangely  enough, 
I  was  certain  I  had  seen  her  in  the  hotel 
that  morning  already. 

"That  night,  son,  just  as  I  was  enter- 
ing the  ball-room,  I  heard  a  faint  sort  of 
nuisical  laugh,  and,  looking  round,  saw 
the  slave  girl  again.  At  that  moment 
young  Mrs.  Fontaine  came  down  the  cor- 
ridor and  stopped  in  the  dickens  of  a 
temper  to  see  her  own  maid  Cynthia,  as 
she  thought,  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
ladies'  dressing-room.  She  started  to  scold 
and  question  her,  but  in  a  second  began 
to  call,  out  for  her  husband  as  if  she'd 
found  a  mare's  nest,  and,  sure  enough, 
the  girl  turned  out  to  be  the  missing 
twin,  Sylvia,  who  was  there  wuth  the 
family  of  Villeneuve,  the  famous  gambler 
from  New  Orleans. 

"Eugene  was  greatly  delighted  over 
finding  the  girl.  The  next  day  he  offered 
to  buy  her  back,  and  her  mistress,  Vil- 
leneuve's  mother,  seemed  anxious  to  be 
rid  of  her.  She  had  the  girl  weighed  and 
examined  by  a  doctor,  as  was  the  custom 
in  those  days  to  decide  upon  the  value, 
and  then  called  out  in  the  side  yard  to 
be  looked  over. 

"I  remember  to  this  day  how  that  girl 
looked  standing  there  by  her  sister — silky 
brown  hair,  creamy  skin,  and  slim  feet 
and  ankles,  the  whole  set  of  'em  had.  It's 
a  pity  they  couldn't  have  been  horses, 
those  twins;  they'd  have  made  such  a  per- 
fect match !  But  though  they  appeared 
alike,  son,  there  seemed,  too,  some  wide 
difference  between  'em:  one  of  'em  just 
looked  like  a  pretty,  young  animal,  but 
that  girl  Sylvia — why,  you  felt  sure  she 
had  a  soul — a  genuine,  unawakened  soul ! 
She  stood  there  without  a  sign  of  sensi- 
tiveness, and  her  eyes,  with  a  child-like 
ignorance  of  evil  that  was  right  pathetic, 
sought  out  unabashed  the  eyes  of  the  men 
in  the  crowd,  and  she  gave  a  faint  sort  of 
musical  laugh.  It  sounded  like  somebody 
laughing  in  a  dream ! 

"Well,  just  as  the  purchase  was  about 
to  be  concluded,  Villeneuve,  who  had  been 
absent,  arrived  unexpectedly  and  stopped 
the  sale — stopped  the  sale,  I  tell  you! — 
and  though  Eugene  offered  twice  her 
value,  he  refused  to  part  with  the  girl 
at  any  price. 

"What  say?  Strange,  eh?  Well,  T 
should  say  it  was  strange!      The    refusal 
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puzzled  us  all  for  a  time,  but  no  one  sus- 
pected the  reason  until  it  was  noised 
around  among  the  slaves  and  finally 
reached  Eugene  through  his  body-ser- 
\ant,  that  Villeneuve  was  planning  to 
carrj'  Sylvia  oflF  with  him  to  Louisville 
the  next  week  and  pretend  she  was  a 
Creole.  When  young  Fontaine  heard 
this  his  quixotic  S5'mpathy,  ever  on  the 
surface,  was  instantly  aroused,  and  he 
vowed  he  would  regain  the  girl  and  set 
her  free  if  it  took  a  million  dollars. 

"I  wonder  now  I  didn't  guess  what  went 
on  that  next  week.  I  might  have  known 
Villeneuve  wanted  to  get  Eugene  in  a 
ccrd  game  and  fleece  him,  and  I  used  to 
meet  the  boy  coming  upstairs  to  bed  in 
the  mornings  as  I  went  down  before 
breakfast  for  my  walk.  Still,  it  was  an 
unkno\vn  thing  to  gamble  for  niggers 
among  gentlemen  in  those  days.  Why, 
public  opinion  was  against  it!  It  was  con- 
sidered a  thing  nobody  but  a  rowdy  would 
do!  So  it  never  crossed  my  mind  that 
Eugene  had  raised  the  money  on  his 
whole  plantation — twenty-three  thousand 
dollars — to  play  for  Sylvia,  and  was  los- 
ing it  rapidly  day  by  day. 

"There  was  a  deal  going  on  at  the 
Springs  that  week — a  tournament,  and  a 
ball  afterwards  where  the  beautiful  MoUie 
Mclntyre  was  crowned  Queen  of  Love  and 
Beauty.  I  remember  I  made  her  an  offer 
that  very  night,  son,  and  she  jilted  me, 
1  was  mightily  taken  with  her.  She 
afterwards  married  Bob  Singleton  of 
South  Carolina,  and  died  of  scarlet  fever 
on  her  bridal  tour.    Once  her  sister " 

"But  the  card  game?"  interrupted  his- 
listener. 

"Eh?  What  did  you  say?"  inquired 
the  old  banker  in  a  cracked  voice. 

"Go  back  to  the  card  game!"  yelled  his 
nephew.  "Tell  me,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
how  did  it  end?" 

"Card  game?"  repeated  the  old  fellow 
thoughtfully.  "Tut,  tut !  Was  I  talking 
about  a  card  game?  Oh,  yes.  Why,  to 
be  sure!  Well,  when  it  finally  came  to 
light  the  tremendous  sum  young  Fontaine 
had  lost,  there  was  a  deal  of  talk  among 
the  guests  at  the  Springs,  and  when  it 
was  whispered  around  that  the  two  men 
were  playing  for  the  slave  girl,  the  excite- 
ment spread  like  wildfire. 

"It  seems  they  had  keen  playing  on  a 
little  side  porch,    as    it    was    hot  July 


weather,  and,  it  being  rumored  the  game 
would  start  again  about  midnight,  a 
crowd  gathered  to  watch  it  through  the 
night. 

"Fontaine  was  late  in  appearing.  He 
had  joined  old  Mr.  Cecil,  who  had  been 
hangling  and  hesitating  over  the  price  of  a 
bottle  of  foreign  wine  in  the  bar  outside, 
and  it  was  characteristic  of  Eugene  that 
he  called  back  casually,  'Send  him  up  the 
whole  case  of  it,  and  charge  it  to  me,'  to 
the  clerk  as  they  left  the  room.  This 
little  act  of  generosity,  done  when  his 
ward  was  on  the  edge  of  ruin,  touched 
the  old  man  to  the  end  of  his  days  — 
though  he  had  the  wine  to  pay  for,  as  well 
as  all  young  Fontaine's  hotel  bills,  when 
we  left  for  home  the  next  day." 

"Well,  no  sooner  did  he  take  his  seat 
at  the  table  than  Eugene  began  to  lose 
again,  and  lost  on  steadily  for  hours,  for 
he  was  betting  rashly,  and  with  that  utter 
carelessness  which  only  those  fools  who 
have  no  idea  of  money  values  can  keep 
up.  Just  before  sunrise,  at  that  ghastly 
hour  they  say  people  die,  the  game  seem- 
ed to  be  nearing  an  end.  The  candles 
burning  in  the  daylight  threw  vague, 
flickering  shadows  on  the  faces  of  the 
men.  It  was  a  period  of  depressing, 
anxious  silence.  Suddenly,  a  strange  sort 
of  musical  laugh  broke  the  stillness,  mak- 
ing us  all  start  nervously  and  turn  in  its 
direction,  and,  looking  up,  we  saw  the 
slave  girl  standing  in  the  dawn. 

"She  had  stepped  out  on  a  little  bal- 
cony that  was  connected  with  the*  servants' 
wing  opposite,  and — well,  I'm  not  one  of 
those  fools  that  think  it's  smart  to  use 
fancy  language,  but  nothing  else  will  ex- 
press the  picture  that  girl  made  as  I  can 
see  it — as  pretty  a  picture  as  any  ever 
hung  on  a  nail  yet.  She  stood  there  un- 
conscious of  the  crowd  as  any  sleep 
walker  and  conscious  that  her  destiny 
hung  on  the  falling  of  a  card.  The 
losy  dawn  light  fell  on  her  supple  figure 
so  that  we  could  see  clearly  where  her 
gown  had  slipped  away  from  the  rounded 
shoulder,  and  how  her  creamy  skin  blend- 
ed with  her  lips,  the  color  of  crushed 
strawberries.  A  few  wind-loosened,  silky 
brown  curls  blew  lightly  in  the  breeze. 
She  looked  far  away  with  an  appealing, 
questioning  gaze — the  questioning  of  a 
bewildered  child  who  cannot  understand. 

"Villeneuve  flushed  when  he  heard  the 
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laugh,  and  turning  his  thick-set,  muscular 
body,  stared  directly  at  Sylvia — directly 
and  passionately.  As  he  looked  at  her 
his  dark,  moody  face,  which  until  then 
had  been  like  a  block  of  stone,  seemed  to 
become  alive,  while  over  it  played  an  ex- 
pression of  triumph  and  assured  posses- 
sion. Across  the  table,  in  striking  con- 
trast, sat  Eugene,  his  youthful,  refined 
face,  with  its  almost  divine  look  of  con- 
stant sympathy  for  the  tragedies  of  others, 
showing  keen  and  pitiful  distress  at  his 
failure  to  rescue  the  girl.  For  the  mo- 
ment the  two  seemed  not  men,  but  the  em- 
bodiment of  Good  and  Evil,  while  motion- 
less above  them  stood  the  slave  girl  for 
whom  they  were  playing — playing  not 
only  for  her  body,  but  for  her  immortal 
soul! 

"Well,  the  instant  Sylvia  disappeared, 
quick  as  lightning  the  luck  changed. 
Then  Villeneuve  commenced  to  get  ner- 
vous and  angry,  and  his  betting  grew 
rash.  Presently  Fontaine  dealt  —  the 
usual  five  cards  to  each.  His  own  hand, 
I  remember,  was  three  kings,  an  eight 
spot,  and  the  deuce  of  clubs.  The  betting 
began  at  once — there  was  no  discarding 
in  those  days.  Yes,  it  was  a  kind  of 
poker,  but  they  called  it  'Bluff.'  The  pile 
of  chips  grew  larger  and  larger  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  still  the  'bluffing' 
kept  up,  until  the  men,  crowding  'round, 
held  their  breath  in  astonishment.  At 
last  Eugene,  flicking  the  ash  from  his 
cigarette,  pushed  forward  his  whole  pile 
of  chips  and  laid  down  his  cards.  There 
was  a  short  silence,  then  a  shout  went  up. 
Son,  they  say  we  waked  up  the  people  in 


Lewisburg,  ten  miles  away.     Sylvia  was 
won! 

"And  yet,"  added  the  old  banker  after 
a  moment's  pause,  "in  spite  of  his  success, 
Eugene  Fontaine  sat  there  well-nigh 
bankrupt.  But  before  he  ever  rose  from 
his  seat  he  called  for  pen  and  ink  and  sent 
for  the  magistrate,  and  there  among  the 
scattered  cards  and  chips  on  table,  with 
the  sun  lighting  up  his  lofty,  high-bred 
young  face,  he  had  Sylvia's  manumission 
papers  made  out,  setting  the  girl  free." 

The  old  man  rose  with  difficulty  on  his 
stiff  legs,  and,  reaching  out  cautiously 
with  his  canes,  prepared  to  start  back  to  the 
house. 

"But  the  card  debts,  sir,"  bawled  his 
nephew  breathlessly — "did  they  sell  out 
his  place?" 

"Oh,  no,  his  mother  paid  'em — just  as 
I  paid  yours  last  week  without  telling 
you,"  the  banker  snapped  out  suddenly, 
returning  to  his  usual  irritable  manner  as 
he  came  back  to  the  present,  "only  in 
Eugene's  case  he  promised  never  to  play 
cards  again.  Have  you  got  grit  enough 
to  agree  to  that?" 

"We'll  call  it  a  bargain,  sir,"  the  youth 
stammered  joyously  as  he  helped  his 
uncle  carefully  up  the  hill.  Then,  after 
a  few  moments'  thought,  still  unable  to 
free  himself  from  the  vivid  realism  of  the 
past,  he  questioned,  "And  what  became 
of  the  slave  girl,  sir?" 

"Sylvia?"  queried  the  tale-teller  sharp- 
ly, letting  himself  down  by  slow  degrees 
and  with  many  groans  into  his  chair. 
"Why,  she  eloped  with  Villeneuve  the 
next  week." 


ON  A  FLY-LEAF 


These  are  my  blooms  I  send  to  you, 
I  kiss  them  ere  they  start. 

My  love  is  singing  where  they  grew, 
Deep  down  within  my  heart. 


Unlike  the  blossoms  bought  and  sold, 

That  live  but  for  a  day. 
You  cannot  purchase  them  for  gold. 

Nor  give  one  flower  aw^ay. 


The  mystery  behind  their  birth 

Is  far  from  human  ken, 
'Tis  deeper  than  the  springs  of  mirth. 

Beyond  the  tears  of  men. 

— By  Frederick  Truesdell. 


What  It   Really  Feels  Like 
to  be  "Up  in  The  Air" 


By 


James  P.  Haverson 


THERE  are  two  psychological  stimu- 
lants under  which  a  man  may 
go  up  as  a  passenger  in  a 
fljang  machine  should  he  be  lucky 
enough  to  meet  the  opportunity. 
These  are  Courage  and  Confidence. 
Of  the  comfort  and  support  to  be  had 
from  the  former  I  know  little  or  nothing, 
but  of  the  latter  I  can  speak  with 
authority,  for  it  was  under  the  sole 
support  of  confidence  in  the  man 
that  took  me  that  I  made  —  a 
long  flight!  Xo — a  two-minut€  flight  of 
about  as  many  miles  and  as  many  hund- 
red feet  from  the  earth.  It  was  with 
Charles  F.  AVillard.  at  the  recent  aviation 
meet  at  Toronto. 

I  say  that  I  may  know  a  little  of  what 
it  would  be  to  go  up  under  Courage  for  I 
waited  two  days  at  the  Hamilton  meet 
to  fly  with  J.  V.  Martin  in  his  Farman 
biplane.  When  I  went  to  Hamilton  to 
go  up,  I  had  never  seen  Martin,  and.  dur- 
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ing  the  two  days  which  I  waited  to  travel 
on  that  trip-which-was-never-made,  I 
learned  little  or  nothing  of  the  man,  so 
that  when,  for  a  few  minutes,  his  decision 
to  go  up  or  stay  down  hung  in  the  balance, 
I  quaked.  I  had  committed  myself  to 
the  venture,  but  I  did  not  like  it  a  little 
bit.  He  did  not  go,  and  I  was  spared  a 
ticklish  decision  of  mv  own. 

But  while  there  I  met  Charles  F.  Wil- 
lard,  who  promised  that  he  would  give 
me  "a  ride"  at  the  Toronto  meet.  From 
then  on,  his  shadow  was  with  him  a  little 
less  constantly  than  I  was.  Perhaps  for 
this  reason  I  came  to  know  AVillard  pretty 
well.  At  all  events,  I  grew  to  feel  that  he 
was  not  only  the  "daring  aviator"  of  which 
the  newspapers  are  so  fond  of  telling,  but 
also  a  minutely  exacting  wat<'her  of  the 
chances  of  a  man  in  the  air,  a  fellow  who 
overlooked  nothing,  and  took  no  unneces- 
sary chances.  So  when,  towards  the  close 
of  the  afternoon's  flying  on  the  Saturday 
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tliat  closed  the  Toronto  meet,  he  told  his 
"boys"  to  make  ready  the  seat  upon  which 
I  was  to  ride,  and  when  the  pieces  of  Mc- 
Curdy's  broken  machine,  which  I  had  seen 
splintered  in  a  short  fall  of  fifteen  feet 
but  two  days  before,  were  brought  out  and 
lashed  into  the  machine,  I  did  not  worry. 
I  knew  Willard.  I  had  Confidence,  if  not 
Courage.  ' 

I  was  seated  and  waiting  to  fly;  there 
was  a  halt  of  about  five  minutes  while  a 
loose  nut  was  tightened  on  the  front  run- 
ning wheel,  and  it  brought  on  an  attack 
of  the  fidgets,  due,  however,  more  to  a 
desire  to  get  started  and  make  sure  of  my 
trip  than  to  any  worry  as  to  its  outcome. 
It  was  now  up  to  Willard. 

At  last  the  propeller  was  turned,  and 
after  a  few  coughing  grunts  settled  down 
to  that  steady  alert  whirr  as  of  a  great 
beetle  in  a  vast  hurry.  Willard  took  his 
seat  and  the  machine  rushed  ahead  as  the 
men  behind  released  their  hold.  We  roll- 
ed up  the  runaway,  and  I  was  watching 
the  bouncing  forewheel  for  the  moment 
when  we  should  leave  the  ground.  I  can- 
not remember  when  it  came.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  saw  it. 

The  first  thing  to  indicate  that  we  were 
at  last  in  the  air  was  a  curious  swaying 
lurch  to  the  side.  It  was  like  the  motion 
of  a  sailboat  slipping  over  the  edge  of  a 
wave.  It  was  a  boat  sailing  very  close  to 
a  very  big  wind,  for  we  were  traveling 
then  at  about  forty  miles  an  hour  and 
gaining  speed.  The  wind  brought  the 
tears  streaming  from  my  eyes.  But  it 
brought  a  pulsing  joy  into  the  veins  the 
like  of  which  I  had  never  known. 

We  lifted,  lifted,  lifted!  We  crossed 
a  road  about  fifty  feet  up  and  sailed  on 
over  a  field.  Beside  the  fence,  two  men 
squatted  on  the  ground.  I  saw  their  up- 
turned faces  and  pitied  them,  for  a  man 
in  a  flying  machine  is  entitled  to  look 
down  on  the  mere  earth  crawlers.  We 
were  out  over  another  field  and  were  ap- 
proaching the  brow  of  a  hill.  Over  this 
we  sped,  and  out  over  the  middle  of  a 
field  Avhere  a  farmer  had  been  reaping. 
His  machine  had  been  left  where  he  had 
finished  his  day's  work.  That  was  as  it 
should  be,  but  up  aloft  there  in  the 
smother  of  glorious  rushing  air  currents, 
we  had  nothing  to  do  with  days  and  times 
of  dav.     It  seemed  as  if  that  wonderful 


flight  should  never  stop.  There  were  no 
aeroplanes  when  Browning  wrote  his 
"Last  Ride  Together." 

Willard  turned  in  his  seat  and  laughed 
back  at  me.     "How  do  you  like  it?" 

"Fine,"  I  shouted  back,  and  I  meant  it. 
I  meant  just  that,  "Fine!"  I  meant  that 
it  was  thrilling  every  nerve,  bringing 
every  fiber  to  a  higher  point  of  feeling 
than  I  had  believed  could  be  known.  I 
was  like  the  mouse  in  the  jar  of  oxygen; 
I  was  living  at  a  higher  velocity  than  ever 
before. 

Willard  lifted  his  hands  from  the  con- 
trolling wheel  and  lever,  and  then  I  found 
that  I,  too,  had  actually  let  go  with  one 
hand  and  was  waving  it  at  him. 

Then  we  were  turning.  We  banked  up 
against  the  wind,  and  came  around 
on  a  slant.  I  could  feel  the  ma- 
chine slip  away  about  twenty  feet 
toward  the  ground,  but  there  was 
no  sensation  of  falling.  It  was  the 
boat  slipping  down  the  wave  again,  only 
more  like  it  than  before.  We  bore  around 
with  the  great  free  air  beating  in  our 
faces,  and  driving  down  to  the  last  corners 
of  our  lungs.  It  is  hard  to  try  to  describe 
a  thing  when  it  has  advanced  beyond  the 
terms  of  all  the  things  which  you  have 
known  before.  It  was  merely — wonder- 
ful. 

We  were  on  our  way  back  to  the  field. 
We  continued  to  bear  down  towards  the 
earth.  When  we  came  back  over  the  hill 
we  were  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
up,  and  I  remembered  with  regret  that 
the  "Betsy"  would  not  climb  with  the 
wind.  We  rapidly  drew  up  to  the  field. 
We  were  going  very  fast,  but  you  had  to 
feel  it,  for  there  is  no  ground  close  enough 
to  enable  you  to  see  your  speed. 

At  last  we  crossed  over  a  line  of  tele- 
graph wires,  and  with  an  easy  swoop 
were  back  on  the  ground  over  which  we 
rolled  until  we  lost  our  speed  and  came 
to  a  stop.  It  was  hours  before  I  was  sober 
after  that.  When  I  had  gone  up  I  had 
expected  to  meet  fear  somewhere  on  the 
way,  but  when  we  left  the  ground  I  had 
been  too  busy  for  every  breathless  second. 
I  did  not  remember  it  again  until  some- 
one asked  me  if  I  had  not  been  afraid, 
wne  could  say  nothing.  It  seemed  so 
hopeless  to  try  to  explain. 


UP  IN  THE  AIR. 
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I  had  expected  to  be  proud  of  the 
achievement.  I  had  expected  to  walk 
loftily  by  my  fellows  who  had  never 
flown.  I  came  down  in  a  great  humility. 
It  was  as  though  I  had  walked  in  great 
and  holy  places,  in  clean  and  untrodden 
ways.  For  a  time  malice,  envy  and  hatred 
were  as  though  they  had  never  been. 
None  of  the  petty  human  littlenesses  can 
sun-ive  in  the  free,  open  ways  of  the  air. 
With  the  return  to  earth  they  come  about 
a  man  again,  but  they  are  not  with  him 
up  There,  and  they  cannot  fasten  on  his 
heart  after  he  alights — for  a  little  while,  at 
least. 

When  one  has  come  down  from  the 
clouds,  one  walks  softly.  Perhaps  if  one 
keeps  very  still  and  hopes  very  hard,  that 


glorious  thrill  will  come  again.  Flying 
will  soon  be  far  from  the  rare  and  half 
uncanny  thing  it  is  to-day.  If  there  be 
doubters,  let  them  fly,  and  they  will  doubt 
no  more.  You  have  heard  of  the  faith 
which  moveth  mountains.  Fly  and  you 
shall  know  it.  I  was  formerly  a  skeptic, 
and  watehed  the  airmen  as  one  looks  at 
freaks  of  the  circus.  When  I  saw  Ralph 
Johnstone  really  leave  the  ground  some 
years  ago  only  half  of  my  mind 
believed  it.  When  I  walked  about 
and  talked  with  Charlie  Willard,  a  quiet 
faith  walked  into  my  heart.  When  I 
rose  into  the  air  with  him,  I  did  not  know 
why  I  had  believed,  but  I  knew  that  I 
had  been  right  to  believe.  Men  have 
flown,  and  men  have  died  to  fly.  It  is 
almost  worth  it. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  ROAD 


"I  am  the  Road;  the  Road  am  II 
Earth  is  my  bed,  my  roof  the  sky — 
So  come,  Httle  Brother,  come!" 

On  and  on,  and  over  the  hill, 
Ran  the  Road,  but  the  Man  stood  still. 
And  pondered  awhile,  as  ever}-  Man  will, 
'Ere  he  lists  to  the  calls  that  come — 

"I  am  the  Road;  the  Road  am  I! 
Earth  for  a  bed,  a  roof  the  sky — 
On  and  on  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
Through  lands  of  plenty  and  lands  of  dearth, 
I  run  my  winding,  blinding  way, 
Out  of  the  night  and  into  the  day — 
Come,  little  Brother,  come,  I  say. 

For  I  am  the  Road;  the  Road  am  I! 
With  earth  for  my  bed,  a  roof  the  sky, 
And  freedom  of  life  ye  cannot  buy! — 
So  come,  little  Brother,  comel" 

On  and  on  'neath  the  white  starlight, 
Runs  the  Road,  and  the  mothering  night 
Shelters  a  Man  in  his  headlong  flight, 

As  he  follows  the  call — the  Song  of  the  Road. 

—OHo  F.  Bond. 


A  Slip  or  a  Fall 


By 


Thomas  Le  Breton 


CHAPTEK  I. 
The  Slip. 

JOHN  ROMALEES  was  starving.  A 
man  of  education,  by  no  means  a 
fool,  not  thirty  years  of  age,  tall  and 
well  looking,  he  was  walking  London's 
streets  for  the  third  day  since  his  last 
meal. 

He  had  tried  to  enlist,  but  his  eyesight 
w^as  defective;  he  had  tried  the  labor  ex- 
changes, but  no  one  wanted  a  man  who 
could  merely  speak  four  languages  and 
write  B.A.  after  his  name.  He  assured 
employers  of  labor  that  he  was  physically 
capable  of  doing  manual  work.  They 
looked  at  him  disapprovingly.  They  felt 
sure  that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
about  such  a  man.  They  told  him  that 
the  supply  of  casual  labor  far  exceeded 
the  demand. 

He  had  been  brought  up  to  expect  a 
fortune.  He  Avas  in  the  wilds  of  Turke- 
stan when  his  father  died,  and  he  dis- 
covered that  all  the  money  had  been  mud- 
dled away.  Therefore  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, probably  the  most  foolish  thing  a 
penniless  man  could  have  done.  He  re- 
ceived a  considerable  amount  of  sympathy 
from  those  who  might  have  helped  him, 
but  nothing  more,  and  he  was  too  proud 
to  disclose  his  real  position.  Then  he 
had  a  belief  that  a  man  willing  to  turn 
his  hand  to  any  kind  of  work  would  never 
starve.  Since  then  he  had  found  out  his 
mistake. 

He  passed  up  the  busy  Strand,  leg 
weary  and  sick  at  heart,  wondering  how 
long  his  tough  frame  would  hold  out 
against  death.     What  he  most  feared  was 
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that  he  might  fall  from  weakness  and  be 
taken  to  the  workhouse,  and  this  for  his 
proud  nature  would  be  worse  than  death. 
So  he  decided  to  tramp  into  the  country 
while  he  had  still  strength  to  walk.  There 
were  woods  he  knew  of  where  a  man 
might  die  decently  and  in  privacy. 

Languidly  he  noticed  a  young  fellow 
stop  and  stare  at  him,  and  he  flushed 
angrily.  He  tried  to  hold  up  his  head 
and  to  walk  erect.  Already,  he  thought, 
he  was  attracting  attention.  The  man 
was  about  his  own  age,  and  apparently  a 
gentleman.  Perhaps,  thought  Romalees. 
he  wanted  to  give  him  a  shilling,  and  the 
thought  urged  him  away. 

He  passed  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Haymarket,  and  going  up  Regent  Street 
reached  Oxford  Street.  He  felt  that  he 
was  reeling  like  a  drunken  man  now,  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  rest  for  a  minute. 
The  stream  of  the  traffic  turned  him 
round,  and  then  he  saw  the  young  fellow 
who  had  stared  at  him  so  brutally  in  the 
Strand.  He,  too,  was  stopping  and  watch- 
ing him. 

Forcing  his  dragging  limbs  to  move 
again,  he  marched  proudly  on,  and  would 
not  look  back.  At  last  the  Park  was 
reached,  and  he  could  only  just  stagger 
to  the  first  disengaged  seat.  He  almost 
fell  upon  it,  for  he  was  so  dazed  with 
faintness  that  he  could  hardly  see  or  stand. 
)  In  five  minutes  he  was  better,  and 
glancing  up  he  saw  his  persecutor  walk 
past,  then  turn  and  walk  back,  hesitat- 
ingly and  evidently  undecided  about 
something.  Of  a  sudden  he  came  across 
and  sat  down  beside  Romalees,  who  rose 
at  once,  feebly,  but  in  protest. 
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"One  minute/'  the  other  man  cried 
eagerly.  "Do  excuse  me,  but  I've  been 
looking  for  you  for  seven  weeks,  so  do 
give  me  a  minute  to  explain." 

The  man's  tone  was  not  offensive, 
Romalees  judged.  He  also  acknowledged 
to  himself  that  his  present  position  was 
making  him  super-sensitive.  He  sat  down 
again  without  replying, 

"Thank  you  awfully,''  the  stranger 
said  heartily,  and  then  added,  half  laugh- 
ingly, "Do  you  see  how  wonderfully  like 
you  I  am?  Might  be  your  twin.  Just 
have  a  look  at  me." 

Romalees  looked.  He  saw  a  frank, 
smiling  face,  deep-set  blue  eyes,  a  certain 
boyishness  of  expression  that  was  very 
attractive,  and  a  mouth  that  was  almost 
womanly  in  its  sweetness.  A  want  of 
firmness  and  strength  of  character  were 
expressed,  but  kindliness  was  shown  in 
abundance.  He  was  certainly  very  like 
the  reflection  that  John  Romalees  had 
so  often  seen  in  his  shaving-glass. 

"Yes,  you  are  undoubtedly  like  what 
I  was,"  he  acknowledged  stiffly.  He  was 
still  suspicious  of  the  stranger. 

"I  expect  I'm  still  more  like  you  when 
you're  all  right;  but  you  look  a  bit  run 
down  now,"  the  stranger  said  apologetic- 
ally. "Don't  think  me  a  bounder  if  I 
sav  vou  look  look  as  if  vou'd  had  a  rough 
time." 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  Romalees 
answered  angrily,  and  then,  seeing  a  look 
of  distress  on  the  other's  face,  he  changed 
his  tone.  "I'm  the  bounder,"  he  said, 
"to  hug  my  pride  like  that,  I  am  right 
doAvn  on  my  luck.  I  want  work,  and  I 
want  it  badly." 

"My  name's  Havithang,"  said  the 
stranger,  introducing  himself.  "My  dad's 
cousin  and  heir  to  the  Earl  oi^  Tancaster. 
I'm  in  a  hole,  and  I'm  coming  to  you,  a 
stranger,  to  help  me  out.  Will  you  let 
me  explain  the  affair?  It  might  help 
you  out  at  the  .same  time." 

"I'm  in  no  hurry,"  Romalees  said, 
coldly.  That  last  .sentence  hurt  his  pride 
again,  sore  wounded  as  it  was. 

"That's  good  of  you,"  Havithang  went 
on  briskly,  "for  it  must  seem  like  cheek 
on  my  part;  yet  I  hope  you'll  forgive  that 
lat«r.  I  followed  you  right  from  the 
Strand.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  all  the 
time  and  funked  it.  Here  I've  been  look- 
ing out  for  a  chap  resembling  myself  for 


seven  weeks,  and  then  when  I'd  spotted 
him  at  last,  I  funked  it." 

"I'm  not  much  to  funk,"  Romalees 
said,  bitterly.  It  was  not  so  long  ago 
when  he  was  this  man's  equal  in  society 
and  now  he  spoke  of  helping  him. 

"You  know  a  bounder  when  you  see 
one,  the  same  as  I  do,"  observed  the  other, 
"and  I  could  see  that  you  thought  me 
one,  and  perhaps  I  am.  P'raps  you'll 
think  worse  of  me  when  Ive  told  you  all. 
But  if  you'll  listen  I've  got  to  take  my 
chance." 

He  was  so  ingenuous,  so  boyish,  that 
Romalees  smiled.     "Go  ahead,''  he  said. 

"Well,  it's  like  this,"  Havithang  began 
with  some  embarrassment.  "My  dad 
wasn't  always  heir  to  Tancaster.  He  was 
a  younger  son,  and  next  door  to  being  a 
beggar.  He's  an  swfully  good  sort,  the 
very  best  and  dearest  old  chap  in  the 
world;  and  he'd  been  brought  up  to 
spend  money;  and  when  he  hadn't  got 
any  he  went  on  spending  it.  all  the  same. 
Savvy?" 

"He  mu.st  be  cleverer  than  I  am,"  said 
Romalees  laughingly.  He  felt  more  at 
ease  now  with  his  strangely  acquired  com- 
panion. 

"But,  of  course,  it's  the  sort  of  thing 
that  can't  go  on  forever,"  Havithang 
thought  fit  to  explain,  "and  the  dad,  some 
years  ago,  got  into  the  deuce  of  a  hole. 
It  was  such  a  hole  that  I  don't  like  to 
think  about  it.  I  never  asked  him  exactly 
what  it  was,  and  he's  iiever  told  me;  buf 
you  may  take  it  from  me  that  it  was  a 
black  hole. 

"Then  he  got  into  the  clutches  of  a 
bounder  reeking  with  money.  He's  a 
Mr.  Oliver  Raynor,  of  Bradford.  I  don't 
know  how  he  did  it.  because  I  don't  like 
to  ask;  but  he  did.  Old  Raynor  was  the 
son  of  poor  parents.  You  know  the  sort. 
One  room  for  a  whole  family  affair.  But 
he  grubbed  on  somehow  and  made  a  pile. 
He  was  awfully  keen  on  being  connected 
with  the  aristocracy.  Not  much  to  hanker 
after,  but  that  was  his  hobby. 

"So  he.  told  the  dad  that  he'd  got  a 
niece,  and  if  I  would  marry  her  when  she 
became  nineteen  he'd  give  the  dad  back  a 
lot  of  papers  that  the  dear  old  chap  is 
just  dying  to  handle.  They're  something 
that  will  ruin  him  if  they  get  into  anyone 
else's  hands,  and  .<o  he  must  destroy  them. 
The  dad  told  me  all  this,  years  back,  but 
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I'd  forgotten  all  about  it  until  two  months 
ago,  and  then  he  showed  me  a  letter  from 
Raynor.  saying  that  his  niece  Olive  is 
now  nineteen,  and  he'd  better  send  me  to 
Bradford  to  complete  the  contract. "" 

"Is  she  a  nice  girl?"  asked  Romalees, 
with  a  show  of  interest. 

"Don't  know — never  saw  her,"  Havi- 
thang  answered  with  a  laugh.  "The  old 
bounder  knows  me,  but  she  doesn't.  He 
always  stops  with  the  dad  when  he  comes 
to  London.  However,  whether  she's  nice 
or  not  she's  not  for  me,  for  fact  is,"  he 
laughed  uneasily,  "I'm  married.  Yes! 
Got  spliced  to  the  j  oiliest  little  girl  in  the 
world,  and  daren't  tell  the  dad  because 
of  this  bother." 

Romalees  had  an  idea  of  what  was 
coming.  Havithang  was  hesitating,  so  he 
gave  him  a  lead. 

"You  think  I  might  be  mistaken  for 
you?"  he  said. 

"That's  it,"  answered  Havithang 
eagerly.  "That's  just  it.  Now,  if  you 
are  not  married — "  He  waited  for  a  re- 
ply, and  Romalees  assured  him  that  he 
was  single. 

"That's  good,''  he  said  happily.  "I 
dare  say  the  girl's  all  right,  and  if  you 
could  take  her  off  my  hands,  and  get  back 
the  papers,  on  the  wedding  day  as  prom- 
ised, I'll  settle  just  as  much  of  my  allow- 
ance on  you  as  you  like.  I've  three  thou- 
sand a  year,  but  now  I've  got  such  a  jolly 
little  wife,  I  can  live  on  less."  He  looked 
anxiously  at  Romalees,  making  figures  oa 
the  gravel  with  his  stick. 

"So  you  want  me  to  impersonate  you," 
the  other  man  said,  thoughtfully,  "and 
marry  a  girl  who  would  think  me  a  bet- 
ter man?     Sounds  criminal." 

"Not  it,"  cried  Ha\T.thang  heartily. 
"You're  a  better  man  than  ever  I  was, 
because — well,  I'm  so  easily  led.  Now  you 
look  a  good  sort  who  would  make  a  girl 
happy,  and  so  she'd  gain  by  the  ex- 
change. And  then  you'd  defeat  the  ends 
of  a  confounded  old  blackmailer  who'd 
ruin  the  dearest  old  chap  in  the  world. 
I'm  asking  you  now  for  his  sake.  If  you 
knew  old  Raynor  you'd  do  it.  If  you 
knew  my  dad  you'd  do  it.  Perhaps,  if 
you  knew  Miss  Ravnor  vou  would.  Who 
knows?" 

"Since  you've  been  so  frank  with  me," 
Romalees  said  with  a  sigh,  "I  may  as  well 


tell  you  that  it's  that  or  starvation  »vith 
me.  Starvation  plays  the  deuce  with  con- 
science," he  added  bitterly. 

"Good  heavens,  man!'"  cried  the  other, 
genuinely  shocked.  "I  didn't  think  it 
was  as  bad  as  that.  What  a  brute  I  am! 
Come  and  have  dinner  with  me.  At 
home,"  he  added,  with  a  glance  at  his 
companion's  shabbiness;  "and  then  I  can 
fix  you  up.  You'll  have  to  use  my  tailor, 
you  see.     Old  Raynor  knows  my  style." 

And  so  John  Romalees  dined  with  hft 
newly-made  acquaintance  and  the  jollies! 
little  wife  in  the  world,  and  aft€r  dinner 
finally  agreed  to  the  adventure,  so  that 
the  Egyptian  might  be  spoiled. 

A  week  was  to  be  given  to  the  study  of 
John  Percival  Havithang  and  his  family 
and  connections,  with  illustrations  from 
sundry  albums.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  real  John  Percival  Havithang 
journeyed  to  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of 
Lorraine,  and  the  imposter  took  train 
for  Bradford. 


11. 


THE    FALL. 

That  same  afternoon  a  slim,  bright- 
fciced  girl  entered  the  room  where  Oliver 
Raynor  was  entertaining  the  proposed 
bridegroom.  Masses  of  dark,  curly  hair 
were  piled  above  a  smiling,  oval  face, 
looking  fairer  even  than  it  was  because 
of  the  contrast  of  big  brown  eyes  with  al- 
most black  lashes  and  lips  that  were  scar- 
let. 

"She's  coming  down,"  Raynor  had  told 
his  guest  a  moment  before,  "and  you 
must  go  a  bit  shy  with  her.  If  she  was  to 
think  we'd  fixed  it  up  for  you  to  marry 
her,  she'd  be  off  like  a  bird.  She's  got  to 
be  courted  properly  and  all  that." 

"My  friend,  Mr.  Havithang,  the  son  of 
Colonel  Havithang,  with  whom  I  stay 
when  I  am  in  London,  you  know,"  was 
the  introduction,  as  Romalees  came  for- 
ward. The  girl  offered  her  hand  frankly, 
and  as  he  took  it  Romalees  trembled.  He 
had  expected,  from  what  Havithang  had 
told  him.  to  find  her  as  ^Tllgar  as  her 
uncle,  and  as  set  upon  the  mat-ch.  In  that 
case,  he  had  decided  she  deserved  to  be 
taken  in ;  but  the  sight  of  this  innocent 
girl  swept  away  the  last  exeu^^es  for  his 
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conduct  which  he  had  been  laying  to 
heart.  Then  his  hopes  rallied  again.  Ap- 
pearances are  often  deceitful,  he  told  him- 
self. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  a 
little  shyly;  ''we  don't  often  see  London 
people  here."  Small,  even  w^hite  teeth 
showed  as  she  smiled,  and  he  thought  her 
expression  charming. 

"You  know  London,  of  course?"  he 
asked  her,  already  wondering  how  he  was 
to  get  out  of  this  dreadful  scrape  without 
prejudicing  the  Havithangs. 


the  best  place  in  the  world  for  them  as  has 
money;  and  if  she's  a  good  girl  to  her 
old  uncle  she'll  never  want  for  nothing." 

''It  must  be  dreadful  to  be 'poor,"  the 
girl  said,  with  a  sigh.  "I'm  afraid  I  have 
never  realized  it.  But  what  an  oppor- 
tunity the  rich  people  of  London  have!" 

Romalees  laughed  so  bitterly  that  the 
girl  looked  curiously  at  him  as  he  replied. 

"Rich  folk  don't  know  of  one-tenth 
part  of  the  mi.-ery  about  them,  and  they 
don't  care." 


;."'So  you  want  me  to  impersonatelyou,'  the  other  man  said  thoughtfully. 


"I  have  been  at  school  in  Belgium  un- 
til lately,"  she  answered,  "and  have  never 
been  to  London.  From  w^hat  uncle  tells 
me  it  must  be  like  fairyland  compared 
with  Bradford." 

"I  am  afraid  you  would  not  think  so/' 
he  told  her,  with  a  shivering  recollection 
of  his  own  experiences.  "It  is  a  place  so 
big  that  misery  can  hide  itself,  and  it  is 
full  of  poverty  and  sorrow." 

"Oh ;  come  now,  Havithang,"  Oliver 
Raynor's  coarse  voice  broke  in.  "Don't 
go  setting  my  niece  against  London.  It's 


"They  can't  be  all  alike,"  she  said, 
"and  I  suppose  you've  only  read  about 
this.    At  least  I  hope  so." 

Romalees  thought  of  a  possible  return 
to  his  poverty  and  this  very  soon.  The 
long  days  without  food,  the  cold  nights 
that  seemed  endless.  It  was  still  very 
real  with  him. 

"You  may  well  hope  so,"  he  said 
gravely,  "only  I  do  know  that  things  are 
worse  than  you  could  possibly  imagine." 

"Now  then,  Havithang!"  cried  Mr. 
Ravnor  irritablv.     "What's    wrong  with 
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you?  You  ain't  a  bit  like  yourself.  At 
your  time  of  life  I  never  thought  o'  talk- 
ing horrors  to  young  ladies." 

"Pardon  me,"  Romalees  said,  turning 
to  Miss  Raynor,  ''but  the  thoughts  of 
London  brings  back  to  me  many  scenes 
I  wish  I  could  forget." 

"But  I  like  t€  know  the  truth,"  she 
cried  earnestly.  "Perhaps,  some  day — 
1  don't  know — but  perhaps  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  some  good  in  the  world." 

"Here!  let's  have  dinner,"  Raynor 
broke  in  quickly.  "You  give  me  the 
blues,  Havithang.  Blest  if  I  ever  thought 
you  were  that  sort.  Here !  Olive,  you  ask 
him  about  the  theatres.  That's  more  in 
his  line." 

Soon  aft€r  dinner  Mr.  Raynor  found 
that  business  demanded  his  attention,  and 
Romalees  was  left  alone  in  the  big  draw- 
ing-room with  Olive.  At  her  uncle's  re- 
quest she  sang  a  few  songs  in  an  unaffect- 
ed style,  and  then,  turning  round,  she 
faced  the  visitor. 

"I  can't  sing  well,"  she  said,  laughing- 
ly; "only  it  pleases  uncle." 

"It  pleased  me,"  he  said,  and  smiled. 
Then,  seeing  her  frank  eyes  looking 
straight  into  his,  shame  overcame  him, 
and  he  moved  away, 

"You  hear  such  good  singing  in  Lon- 
don," she  said,  "and  I  am  sure  you  are  loo 
honest  to  flatter.  I  haven't  a  good  voice 
for  singing,  have  I?" 

"You  have  a  nice  voice  for  speaking/' 
he  told  her,  smiling  again,  and  then  she 
laughed.  It  was  impossible  to  be  dull  in 
her  presence. 

"There!  that  is  honest,"  she  declared 
in  her  unconventional  way.  "If  you  had 
insisted  that  I  sang  well  I  should  not  have 
trusted  you  again.  Because  uncle  t^lls 
everyone  that  I  shall  be  rich,  I  feel  that 
people  are  not  generally  honest  with  me. 
It  is  a  dreadful  thought.  I  wish  I  could 
trust  someone." 

Romalees  was  on  the  point  of  telling 
her  that  she  could  trust  him,  and  then 
the  recollection  of  his  mission  silenced 
him.  Already  he  saw  that  he  had  under- 
taken the  impossible.  Now  he  had  to  get 
out  of  the  tangle  the  best  way  he  could. 

"Do  t.ell  me  more  about  London  and 
its  poor  people,"  she  asked,  breaking  a 
moment's  silence.  "I  am  so  interested. 
I  know  so  little  of  the  world.  At  school 
we  are  onlv  told  what  our  teachers  con- 


sider is  nice  for  us  to  know.  They  think 
poverty  horrid." 

Romalees  had  thought  her  beautiful 
directly  he  saw  her.  He  began  to  think 
her  more  beautiful  than  he  had  thought 
at  first.  As  she  sat  upon  the  music-stool, 
her  slim  white  hands  crossed  over  one 
knee,  her  eyes,  deep  and  full  of  light, 
shining  with  her  earnestness,  he  believed 
that  he  say  a  mind  as  beautiful  as  her 
outward  self. 

He  described  London  as  he  had  seen  it 
in  his  days  of  want.  Somehow  he  began 
to  tell  the  t-ale  of  his  own  trouble,  speak- 
ing of  it  as  though  it  was  that  of  some 
man  whom  he  had  come  across.  Then  he 
suddenly  stopped. 

"But  there  is  a  bright  side,"  he  said 
abruptly.  "London  has  others  than  the 
miserable." 

"I  can  guess  the  bright  side,"  she  said 
with  a  sigh;  "so  do  please  tell  me  more 
about  the  poor  fellow  you  spoke  of.  Is 
he  still  so  poor?  And  a  gentleman  too! 
Couldn't  I  help  him  without  his  knowing 
it?   Oh!  do  let  me  do  so  through  you." 

A  gush  of  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  so 
that  he  had  to  rise  and  turn  away  and 
furtively  dry  them.  He  despised  emo- 
tional men,  and  yet  for  once  in  his  life 
he  could  not  control  his  feelings. 

"Ah!  I  believe  you've  done  it!"  she 
cried  enthusiastically.  "Somehow,  I  can 
see  that  it  is  just  what  you  would  do.  Do 
you  know  that  you  are  quite  different 
from  what  uncle  described  you?  I  thought 
you'd  be  rather  frivolous." 

"I  don't  think  I'm  frivolous;  I'm 
learning,"  he  said  slowly.  "I'm  still 
learning  a  lot  about  myself  that  I  never 
knew  before,  and  what  I'm  learning — " 
He  stopped  abruptly,  and  went  to  the 
window. 

There  were  gardens  beyond,  laid  out 
in  small  beds  cut  out  of  velvety  lawns, 
and  these  were  gay  with  flowers.  The  sun 
was  just  setting,  and  peace  was  coming 
with  the  night,  but  it  had  no  balm  for  his 
troubled  spirit. 

He  must  escape  at  once,  he  decided,  for 
it  was  sufficient  degradation  that  he  had 
consented  to  become  an  impostor.  In  the 
morning  he  would  make  an  excuse  and 
disappear. 

The  horrors  of  the  inhospitable  streets 
came  freshly  to  his  mind,  but  now  they 
did  not  daunt  him.  The  memory  of  Olive 
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Raynor  would  help  him  to  bear  his  trials, 
and,  besides,  he  was  strong  again  now. 
Perhaps  in  this  part  of  the  country  he 
might  obtain  work  on  a  farm,  or,  as  he 
knew  something  of  horses,  he  might  be- 
come a  groom.  If  ever  he  met  Olive  again 
it  should  be  as  an  honest  man. 

He  told  her  more  about  London,  since 
she  was  persistent  in  her  inquiries.  He 
described  the  miseries  of  the  arches  on  a 
wet  night,  with  the  wind  driving  in  among 
the  ill-clad  refugees  there.  He  told  her 
of  the  crowded  streets,  and  of  sympa- 
thetic policemen  forced  to  unpleasant 
duties.  He  was  still  full  of  the  subject 
when  Mr.  Raynor  came  in,  and  it  had  to 
be  shelved. 

''How  are  you  getting  on,  my  boy?" 
Raynor  asked,  after  Olive  had  retired  for 
the  night.     "She's  all  right,  ain't  she?" 

"She  deserves  the  best  of  husbands," 
Romalees  answered  shortly.  "You  will 
have  some  trouble  in  finding  one  good 
enough." 

"Ohl  I've  found  him  right  enough," 
the  elder  man  cried  boisterously,  slapping 
his  guest  on  the  back.  "And  it  strikes 
me  she's  of  the  same  opinion  already." 
He  laughed  boisterously,  his  coarseness 
making  Romalees  wince. 

He  kept  up  this  style  of  conversation 
until  bedtime  brought  relief,  and  then 
Romalees  was  glad  to  be  alone  with  his 
thoughts.  He  decided  that  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  Havithang  to  tell  Raynor  the 
truth.  If  he  did  so  Colonel  Havithang 
would  certainly  suffer,  and  he  thought 
that  Raynor  could  be  very  hard  on  a 
man  when  it  pleased  him  to  be  so.  So  he 
settled  to  write  and  inform  Havithang 
that  he  must  throw  up  the  business,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  meant  to  explain  that 
Olive  was  not  the  sort  of  girl  Havithang 
believed  her  to  be. 

But  what  of  Olive's  future,  he  won- 
dered. Would  she  find  a  husband  who 
would  thoroughly  appreciate  her  as  he 
was  sure  he  would  have  done?  Her 
uncle  would  never  understhand  her  na- 
ture. He  thought  too  much  of  money. 
He  would  probably  compel  her  to  marry 
some  fortune-hunter.  The  thought  was 
maddening,  but  it  would  not  leave  him. 
All  night  long  he  lay  awake,  planning 
and  scheming,  and  always  to  find  a  way 
by  which  Olive  should  not  be  the  worse 
because  of  his  deceit. 


He  was  up  early  next  morning,  tired 
and  hopeless.  Life  seemed  harder  than 
ever  now.  He  realized  that  he  had  had 
a  glimpse  into  paradise,  and  that,  being 
unworthy,  he  could  never  enter  therein. 

The  mist  was  rising  from  the  hills,  and 
settling  over  the  valleys  like  a  great  white 
sea  of  moving  billows,  when  he  went  into 
the  garden,  to  try  once  more  to  think 
out  an  excuse  for  leaving  that  morning. 
He  would  receive  no  post,  and  the  only 
chance  he  saw  was  to  go  to  the  village 
post  office  and  there  to  make  belief  to 
'phone  to  town,  and  to  find  himself  re- 
called. 

He  strolled  in  to  the  long  straight  road, 
and  began  walking  down  it,  with  eyes 
lowered,  as  he  pondered  miserably  over 
his  fall.  In  the  days  when  he  was  starv- 
ing he  was  an  honest  man.  What  would 
Olive  think  of  him  now,  if  she  knew  the 
truth?  And  he  would  give  anything  so 
that  he  might  win  her  good  opinion. 

He  was  still  looking  down  drearily 
when  he  heard  her  speak, 

"Why,  Mr,  Havithang,"  she  cried  in 
surprise,  "you  are  out  early  this  morn- 
ing." A  basket  was  on  her  arm,  and  she 
blushed  prettily  as  her  eyes  met  his.  She 
had  been  on  an  errand  of  mercy,  and  was 
confused  to  think  that  he  had  discovered 
it. 

"You  have  your  poor  here  as  well  as 
in  London,  I  can  see,"  he  said  as  he 
stopped  to  talk  to  her;  and  she  nodded 
assent,  laughing  a  little, 

"There's  an  old  woman  here  who  would 
starve  if  I  did  not  help  her.  And  yet  I 
know  she  has  money,  but  won't  spend  it. 
Of  course,  she  says  she  has  none.  Oh! 
Mr,  Havithang,  I  do  ha±e  deceit.  Don't 
you?"     And  her  frank  eyes  sought  his. 

He  flushed  like  a  schoolboy,  with  the 
knoweldge  of  his  own  deceit  heavy  upon 
him.  It  was  cruel  that  he  had  met  her 
under  circumstances  which  must  for  ever 
divide  them.  Fate  had  not  yet  done 
with  her  tortures  for  him,  he  thought 
bitterly. 

"You  hate  deceit,  don't  you?"  she 
repeated  her  question,  a  little  surprised 
at  his  silence.   Then  he  made  an  effort. 

"I  do,"  he  said  with  feeling.  "I  loathe 
and  detest  it.  Those  who  deceive  such  as 
you  are  unspeakable  criminals." 

She  was  surprised  at  the  tone  of  his 
speech.    There  was  something  about  him 
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that  she  could  not  understand.  He  was 
so  different  from  what  her  uncle  had 
led  her  to  expect;  but  better — much  bet- 
ter. 

They  walked  in  silence  for  a  little  way. 
He  dreaded  to  show  himself  in  his  true 
colors.  He  was  not  brave  enough  to  en- 
counter her  scorn,  and  yet  she  must  soon- 
er or  later  know  everything.  Those  hon- 
est eyes  of  hers  would  then  turn  away 
from  the  man  who  had  sold  his  soul  for 
bread.  He  gave  up  the  idea  of  going  to 
the  post-office  and  making  pretence  to 
be  called  to  town.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  could  not  tell  this  lie  to  her  without 
her  finding  it  out,  and  then  she  would 
learn  that  he  was  full  of  Hes.  Therefore 
he  walked  back  with  her,  and  postponed 
his  flight  until  some  happy  opportimity 
enabled  him  to  get  away  without  more 
deceit. 

So  the  day  passed,  and  another  and 
another ;  and  although  he  determined  that 
each  one  must  be  the  last,  yet  he  lingered 
on,  unable  to  tear  himself  away,  and 
dreading  the  parting  more  and  more. 

On  the  tenth  morning  he  rose  earlier 
than  usual  and  packed  his  portmanteau. 
He  was  desperate  now,  and  his  departure 
could  no  longer  be  stayed.  He  decided 
not  to  say  good-bye  to  Olive  or  to  make 
any  excuse.  They  must  think  what  they 
liked  about  him,  and  whatever  they 
thought  would  not  be  as  bad  as  he  de- 
served. At  least,  there  should  be  no  more 
deceit — that  he  had  settled  with  himself. 

When  he  reached  the  hall  the  first  ser- 
vants, only  just  come  down,  were  starting 
dusting  and  sweeping.  They  hardly  no- 
ticed him  as  he  opened  the  front  door  and 
went  out.  He  knew  that  he  had  left  all 
happiness  behind  him  now,  but  he  did 
not  falter.  He  was  half-way  down  the 
garden  when  from  an  upper  window  Olive 
called  to  him.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
run,  but  his  training  compelled  courtesy. 
He  turned  and  raised  his  hat.  Olive  was 
dressed  for  walking,  looking  fresh  and 
charming  as  she  stood  there  framed  by 
the  window. 

"Are  you  going  way?"  she  asked,  see- 
ing his  portmanteau. 

"I  must,"  he  answered;  and  her  look 
of  dismay  aroused  in  him  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  which  he  found  it  impossible 
to  suppress. 


"Won't  you  say  good-bye  to  me?  I'm 
coming  down." 

She  disappeared,  and  he  wondered 
whether  he  ought  not  to  run  away  while 
there  was  yet  time;  but  before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  she  was  by  his  side. 

"You  did  not  tell  me  you  were  going," 
she  said,  a  Uttle  show  of  fear  in  her  eyes. 
"Why  didn't  you  want  me  to  know?" 

"Because "      He     hesitated    for    a 

moment,  and  then  a  sudden  impulse 
forced  a  confession  from  him.  "Because 
I  am  here  under  false  pretences,"  he 
blurted  out.  "Because  I  came  here  on  a 
disgraceful  mission." 

"A  disgraceful  mission?"  she  repeated, 
paling.  He  saw  her  lips  tremble  and 
her  hands  clench  upon  a  stick  that  she 
was  carrying.  "I  can't  believe  that.  What 
do  you  mean?" 

He  steadied  himself  now,  knowing  that 
there  was  no  escape.  He  began  by  ex- 
plaining that  he  was  the  man  whom  he 
had  described  to  her  as  starving  in  the 
streets  of  London.  He  saw  her  sympathy 
in  her  eyes,  and  encouraged  by  it  he  went 
on  to  tell  her  of  his  temptation,  making 
little  of  his  desire  to  help  Colonel  Havi- 
thang.  He  tried  to  slur  over  this  matter, 
lest  she  should  fear  her  uncle;  yet  he  felt 
that  he  must  mention  it  in  order  that  she 
might  be  upon  her  guard. 

"Surely  my  uncle  would  not  be  so 
cruel?"  she  said  brokenly  at  last.  She 
had  questioned  him  so  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  tell  more  than  he  had  meant 
to. 

"It  is  probably  a  mere  threat,"  he 
answered.  They  walked  on  through  the 
garden  in  silence,  and  turned  into  the 
road.  He  hardly  dared  to  look  at  her 
now ;  he  felt  his  shame  so  deeply. 

"I  should  not  have  told  you  about  your 
uncle,"  he  said  at  last,  "only  I  feared  that 
you  might  be  tricked  into  marrying  some- 
one unworthy  of  you." 

"There  must  be  some  truth  in  it,"  she 
said,  after  another  pause;  "for  once  I 
heard  my  uncle  say  that  he  had  Colonel 
Havithang  under  his  thumb.     I  thought 

it  a  joke  then,  but  now "    She  pressed 

her  handkerchief   to  her   eyes,   but   in  a 
moment  she  was  mistress  of  herself  again. 

"I  feel  sure  that  you  wouldn't  have 
tried  to  deceive  me  had  you  not  wanted 
to  save  the  colonel,"  she  said  quietly.   She 
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was  quite  calm  now,  but  Romalees  could 
guess  some  of  the  emotions  that  disturbed 
her. 

"I  cannot  even  adopt  that  excuse,"  he 
answered,  still  afraid  to  look  straight  at 
her.  "I  waa  starving  and  mad.  I  did  not 
know  then  that  there  are  worse  things 
than  starvation. 

They  were  well  down  the  road  by  this 
time,  and  of  a  sudden  she  stopped. 

"You  mustn't  go  from  here  yet,"  she 
said  earnestly.  "I  must  find  a  way  to 
save  the  colonel  first.  Now  that  I  know 
all,  there  can  be  no  hurry  for  you." 

"I  will  do  what  you  tell  me  to,"  he  re- 
plied sadly.  "That  is  the  least  thing  I 
can  do.  Yet  my  shame  will  make  my 
stay  a  heavier  punishment  than  I  have 
ever  borne  before." 

She  sighed,  and  made  no  answer,  and 
as  he  followed  her  back  to  the  house  they 
did  not  speak  again. 

III. 

THE  RECOVERY 

The  day  passed  drearily.  The  mill- 
owner's  jests  jarred  upon  Romalees  and 
the  girl,  and  Olive's  attempt  to  conceal  her 
trouble  would  have  been  noticed  by  any- 
one less  self-satisfied  than  Mr.  Raynor. 

After  dinner  he  ostentatiously  left  the 
young  people  together  in  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Olive  sat  at  the  piano,  play- 
ing some  plaintive  melody  which  sounded 
inexpressibly  sad  to  the  man  who  knew 
that  he  had  put  a  gulf  between  them. 

He  noticed  that  she  had  been  weeping, 
and  he  longed  to  make  atonement,  but 
he  had  nothing  to  offer.  He  had  sinned, 
and  his  sin  had  found  him  out. 

At  last  she  turned  upon  the  stool  and 
faced  him.  She  was  very  pale,  but  her 
eyes  were  steady  now,  and  they  looked 
straight  into  his. 

"I  have  been  questioning  uncle,"  she 
said,  choking  back  a  little  sob,  "and  I 
find  that  he  has  some  papers  which  give 
him  a  hold  over  Colonel  Havithang.  I 
hope — I  think — that  his  threat  to  use 
them  would  never  be  carried  out" — she 
held  up  a  slim  hand  warningly.  "Please 
let  me  think  so,  at  any  rate,  and  don't  tell 
me  otherwise." 

"I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  he  answered. 
"I  hope  and  trust  you  are  right." 

"He  has  been  very  good  and  kind  to 


me,"  she  went  on,  catching  her  breath, 
"and  if  he  would  do  wrong  it  is  with  the 
mistaken  idea  of  benefiting  me.  Still,  the 
colonel  must  not  remain  under  such 
dread  as  oppresses  him  now.  If  it  was 
not  that  uncle  wants  me  to  marry  well, 
there  would  be  no  trouble,  I  am  sure.  It 
is  horrible  enough  without  that.  It  is 
terrible  to  think  that  I  was  to  be  foisted 
on  a  man  who  never  wanted  me,  and  who 
would  regard  me  as  a  burden."  She 
clenched  her  hands  as  she  spoke,  and  her 
face  flushed  angrily.  "Could  anything 
be  more  degrading  for  a  woman?"  she 
cried,  panting  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

"If  only ,"  he  began,  and  then  was 

silent.  For  a  moment  he  had  forgotten 
that  he  had  placed  himself  outside  the 
pale. 

"And  so ,"  she  continued,  and  then 

stopped  as  suddenly  as  he  had  done.  There 
was  silence  for  a  minute,  and  he  bent  his 
head  so  that  he  might  not  see  her  face 
when  she  gave  her  verdict.  "The  anxiety 
must  be  blighting  the  colonel's  life,"  she 
added  with  a  sigh. 

"I  should  say  it  was,"  he  replied,  echo- 
ing her  sigh. 

"There  is  only  one  way  out,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,"  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
turning  the  stool  so  that  she  looked  away 
from  him.     "I  must  marry  you." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  cry,  but 
she  motioned  him  to  sit  down  again. 

"Wait,"  she  said  faintly,  as  though 
the  scene  was  overpowering  her,  "wait 
until  I  have  explained  all.  I  do  not  see 
any  other  way  to  get  the  papers,  and  they 
must  be  got,  not  only  for  the  colonel's 
sake,  but  also  to  save  uncle  from  doing  so 
wicked  a  thing  as  he  has  threatened.  He 
will  give  up  the  papers  the  morning  we 
are  married,  and  then  we  shall  say  good- 
bye." He  watched  her  struggle  to  appear 
composed,  not  daring  to  speak. 

"If  ever  you  should  want  money  then 

"  she  began,  but  he  sprang  to  his 

feet  and  interrupted  her. 

"Do  not  think  me  as  mean  as  that,"  he 
said,  hoarse  with  emotion. 

"You  will  have  to  obtain  a  special 
licence,"  she  told  him,  calming  herself  by 
an  effort,  "and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  get 
married  without  telling  uncle,  because  of 
your  name.  I  shall  leave  you  to  make  all 
necessary  arrangements." 
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"I  will  do  every tMng,"  he  agreed  quiet- 
ly. She  glanced  at  him  quickly  and  then 
looked  down  again. 

"I  will  write  to  you  in  about  a  month. 
I  want  you  to  go  away  now.  I  will  t^ll 
imcle  we  are  engaged.  I  am  sure  you  will 
make  it  all  as  easy  for  me  as  you  can. 
(rood-bye." 

She  gave  him  her  hand ;  it  was  cold  and 
lifeless.  Half  an  hour  later  he  had  left 
the  house  without  having  to  bid  farewell 
to  his  host. 

A  month  lat^r  he  met  her  at  a  little 
church  near  Bradford.  No  confidences 
passed  between  them,  and  their  meeting 
had  more  formality  about  it  than  when  he 
had  gone  out  the  first  morning  after  he 
had  seen  her  and  found  her  in  the  road 
near  her  uncle's  house.  They  walked 
straight  up  to  tiie  altar,  and  two  witnesses 
vere  sent  for. 

Then  began  the  solemn  service  that  was 
to  make  the  twain  one,  and  his  heart 
seemed  to  swell  and  swell  until  he  could 
hardly  breathe.  His  sin  had  reached  a 
climax,  now  that  this  mockery  was  forc- 
ing her,  whom  he  had  learned  to  love  so 
dearly,  to  t^U  lies  that  must  be  for  ever 
recorded  against  her.  He  glanced  at  her, 
and  saw  how  pale  her  face  was.  Her  lips 
were  set.  and  he  could  not  see  into  her 
eyes.  Her  hand  trembled  when  he  held 
it,  with  the  ring  upon  it,  which  should 
have  given  them  endless  happiness. 

The  clergyman,  an  old  man,  gave  them 
~ome  good  advice  before  they  rose,  and 
every  word  cut  into  John  Romalees' 
heart-,  and  was  graven  there.  A  motor- 
car was  in  waiting,  and  Mr.  Raynor  had 
been  warned,  so  that  when  they  reached 
his  house  they  found  him  radiant  with 
delight  and  quite  ready  to  excuse  the  se- 
crecy that  had  been  practised. 

'*Young  folks  have  their  whims  and 
fancies  these  days,"  was  all  he  said.  "And, 
aft«r  all,  so  long  as  it's  done  proper,  what 
does  it  matter?  Olive,  my  dear,  I'm  a 
very  happy  man.  Now  I  know  you've  got 
a  husband  to  look  after  you  as  will  never 
forsake  you.  whatever  happens.  I've 
something  for  him."  He  turned  away 
abruptly  and  went  to  his  study,  while 
Romalees  asked  his^  young  wife  for  guid- 
ance. 

"Tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  next,"  he 
asked  in  desperation,  "and  forgive  me  be- 
fore we  part." 


''I  am  coming  as  far  as  London  with 
you,"  she  answered,  still  keeping  her  face 
away  from  him.  "I  shall  write  to  uncle 
from  there  and  confess.  He  will  forgive 
me,  I  am  certain." 

He  did  not  dare  to  conunent  lest  he  be- 
trayed his  feelings,  nor  was  he  sure 
whether  he  would  have  the  blow  of  part- 
ing fall  at  once  or  whether  he  was  glad  to 
have  it  postponed.  Then  Mr.  Raynor 
came  hurriedly  in  and  placed  a  bundle  of 
papers  in  his  hand.  His  face  was  fludied 
and  his  eyes  moist,  so  that  he  seemed  little 
like  a  viUaiu. 

"Give  these  to  the  dad,  my  boy,"  he 
said,  "and  just  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  cut  off  his  signatures  long  ago. 
Tell  him  that  it  was  only  because  I  want- 
ed to  make  sure  of  my  girl  marrying  a 
gentleman  that  I  kept  them  at  all,  and 
didn't  tell  him  they  were  harmless.  Ask 
him  to  forgive  and  forget  for  his  new 
daughter's  sake.  She's  wortii  it,  my  boy ; 
she  is  indeed."  He  blew  his  nose  violent- 
ly, and  Romalees  wished  a  thousand  times 
that  he  had  never  deceived  the  old  fellow. 
His  own  love  for  Olive  made  Raynor's 
fault  less  in  his  eyes,  for  he  was  sure  that 
he  would  have  done  anything  in  his  power 
to  make  her  happy,  even  though  he  sin- 
ned against  others  in  so  doing. 

There  was  no  breakfast  after  this 
strange  marriage.  Olive  made  an  excuse 
that  they  had  a  train  to  catch,  and  half  an 
hour  later  they  were  again  in  the  motor 
hurrying  to  the  railway  station.  They 
did  not  speak,  and  Ramalees  sat  watching 
the  treasure  that  had  been  lent  to  him  for 
so  short  a  time,  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  accept  the  inevitable  without  de- 
lay. The  train  was  just  coming  in,  and 
by  this  time  he  had  quit*  made  up  his 
plans.  He  obtained  a  ticket  for  Olive, 
saw  her  comfortably  placed  in  a  comer 
seat,  and  then  waited  on  the  platform  for 
the  end  of  all  things,  so  far  as  hope  and 
happiness  were  concerned. 

"Aren't  you  coming  in?'*  she  asked, 
looking  frightened. 

"No;  I  am  going  back  to  t«ll  your 
uncle  what  a  blackguard  I  am,"  he  ans- 
wered, trying  to  show  a  calmness  that  he 
was  far  from  feeling.  "Then  he  will  go 
after  you  and  take  care  of  you.  Wire 
where  he  can  find  you." 

She  sprang  from  her  seat,  and,  opening 
the  carriage  door    with    nervous    hands, 
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jumped  out  just  as  the  train  was  moving. 
He  had  to  catch  her  in  his  arms  to  save 
her  from  falling. 

"I  am  coming  back  with  you,"  she  de- 
clared shakily,  nor  could  his  arguments 
alter  her  decision.  The  journey  by  road 
was  again  passed  in  silence  until  they  had 
almost  reached  the  house. 

"I  want  you  to  stay  while  I  see  him 
first,"  she  said. 

He  bowed  his  head  gravely ;  he  had  no 
further  arguments  to  offer.  Then  he  sat 
in  the  car  while  she  went  indoors,  and 
added  to  his  torments  as  only  a  repentant 
man  can.  It  seemed  hours  before  Raynor 
came  to  the  door  and  quietly  asked  him 
to  come  in. 

"I  am  the  chief  one  to  blame,"  the  mill- 
owner  said,  when  they  were  within  the 
library.  "Olive  has  told  me  all.  It's  hurt 
me  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  and  the  kind- 
est thing  that  you  can  do  for  me  is  to  say 
nothing." 


"But  Olive  1"  Romalees  said.  "I  have 
ruined  her  life." 

"She'll  speak  for  herself,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "And  now  you  and  me  can  shake 
hands,"  and  he  offered  his  hand. 

Romalees  took  it  mechanically,  his 
thoughts  centred  on  the  wife  who  was  ever 
to  be  a  stranger  to  him. 

Then  Raynor  left,  and  Olive  slowly 
came  into  the  room.  She  looked  anxious, 
and  yet  not  as  sad  as  she  had  done. 

"Husband,"  she  whispered.  He  started, 
moving  a  little  way  toward  her,  and  then 
stopping,  lest  he  had  mistaken.  "John, 
we  are  forgiven,"  she  said,  and  with  a  cry 
of  joy  ran  to  his  arms,  and  sobbed  while 
he  held  her  to  him  as  though  he  were 
afraid  of  losing  her. 

"I  never  meant  to  leave  you,"  she  said 
softly,  "but  I  did  so  want  you  to  beg  me 
not  to  go  from  you." 

Then  he  told  all  that  he  had  with  such 
efforts  kept  to  himself,  and  she  was  satis- 
fied. 


HOW  FIRST  SHE  CAME 

When  first  she  came,  the  month  was  May, 
A  robin  whistled  far  away; 

She  stood  beside  the  door  a  while, 

Her  lips  half  parted  in  a  smile ; 
My  shabby  room,  I  feared,  looked  gray. 

I  hardly  knew  just  what  to  say, — 

My  study  was  not  meant  for  style, 
The  books  lay  round  in  many  a  pile. 

When  first  she  came. 


She  would  not  read,  but  said  she'd  stay 
And  be  a  fairy  for  the  day. 

Creating  beauty  to  beguile 
The  castaway  on  learning's  isle; 
She  brought  some  flowers  to  make  things  gay. 

Thus  first  she  came. 
— Fred  Jacob. 


THE   BEST   FROM    THE 
CURRENT    MAGAZINES 


How  Germany  Went  to  Morocco 


A  fascinating  little  story  touching  in- 
ternational politics,  and  one  incidentally 
which  is  all  the  more  interesting  in  view 
of  the  continued  strained  relations  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  is  told  in  the 
English  Review. 

People  have  often  asked,  says  the  arti- 
cle, why  Germany  ever  departed  from  her 
attitude  of  watchful  aloofness  towards  that 
country.  Her  best  statesman  regarded  the 
land  of  the  Moors  as  an  apple  of  discord 
wherewith  to  set  England  and  France  by 
the  ears,  just  as  Persia  and  Afghanistaii 
seemed  to  him  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  mistrust  and  hatred 
betw^een  Russia  and  Brit-ain  continually 
simmering.  That  is  one  of  the  methods 
of  German  diplomacy.  The  answer  com- 
monly given  to  this  question  is  that 
Prince  Bulow  struck  out  a  line  of  policy 
very  different  from  that  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck. He  discerned  the  advantage  of 
direct  interference  as  a  means  of  putting 
pressure  upon  France  sufficient  to  make 
her  pliant.  In  other  words,  Germany's 
present  policy  is  part  of  a  cleverly  laid 
plan  conceived  by  a  statesman  who  saw 
things  clearly  and  looked  far  ahead. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Germany's  present 
attitude  on  the  Morocco  question  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  casual  trip  made  very  unwilling- 
ly by  his  majesty,  the  Kaiser,  which  in  its 
origin  and  conception  had  as  little  to  do 
with  politics  as  had  Tenterden  steeple  to 
do  with  Goodwin  Sands. 

When  France,  in  virtue  of  her  agree- 
ment with  Great  Britain,  formally  assum- 
ed a  preponderant  political  part  in  Moroc- 


co, Germany  had  acquiesced,  confining 
her  pre-occupation  t-o  her  commercial  in- 
terests, and  had  accepted  France's  readily 
given  assurance  that  these  would  be  res- 
pected religiously.  That  was  the  first  act 
of  the  drama. 

After  this  the  curtain  was  rung  up  on 
a  bit  of  romance  which  seems  oddly  out 
of  place  in  a  serious  political  drama.  But 
it  is  truth — truth  of  the  kind  that  sounds 
stranger  than  fictioUj  and  is  often  much 
less  credible.  The  month  of  March  was 
w^ell  advanced.  In  Berlin,  balmy  breezes 
were  just  beginning  to  awaken  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  spring  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  ordinary  citizens,  and  Court  offi- 
cials were  planning  the  Kaiser's  Lenten 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean.  Only  the 
outline  now  needed  filling  in.  What  plac- 
es should  his  Majesty  touch  at?  "Why 
not  pay  a  visit  t-o  Algiers?"  asked  one.  "An 
excellent  plan,"  remarked  another,  "it 
will  give  his  Majesty  an  opportunity  of    . 

.  .  "  "Tangier  is  the  place  the  Em- 
peror ought  to  call  at;  it  offers  many  ad- 
vantages," suggested  another.  This  idea 
was  new,  bold,  Wilhelmesque,  so  to  say, 
and  after  a  little  discussion  it  was  adopted. 
But  with  the  advent  of  a  critical  geo- 
grapher came  doubts  and  misgivings,  and 
the  plan  was  seriously  called  in  question. 
This  gentleman's  objection  was  grave. 
"Tangier  cannot  be  included  among  the 
places  of  call,"  he  said,  "because  there  is 
not  water  enough  in  the  roadstead  to  al- 
low the  HohenzoUern  to  anchor  there." 
Here  was  a  difficulty  with  a  vengeance.  It 
would  never  do  to    send    the    Imperial 
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yacht  to  a  place  where  the  water  was  too 
shallow  to  enable  it  to  enter.  "But  is 
it  a  fact  that  the  water  is  not  deep 
enough?"  another  inquired.  Nobody- 
could  answer  authentically.  Finally,  it 
was  decided  to  address  the  question  to 
some  one  on  the  spot. 

From  Berlin  an  urgent  telegram  was 
despatched  to  the  German  representative 
at  Tangier,  inquiring  whether  there  was 
water  enough  in  the  roadstead  to  enable 
the  Imperial  yacht  to  anchor  there.  As 
this  official  possessed  no  cypher,  the  mes- 
sage was  despatched  en  clair,  and  could 
be  read  by  everyone  in  the  telegraph  of- 
fice. The  official,  replying  in  the  same 
way,  stated  that  there  was  quite  enough 
water  to  accommodate  the  Imperial  yacht. 
That  settled  the  matter.  The  plan  was 
approved  definitely;  the  Kaiser  would 
visit  Tangier.  As  yet,  however,  Wilhelm 
II.  knew  nothing  about  it.  He  had  not 
been  consulted.  But  it  was  assumed  that 
he  would  raise  no  objection.  In  any  case 
they  would  approach  him  on  the  subject. 

Meanwhile  the  contents  of  the  tele- 
gram had  leaked  out  at  Tangier,  as  all 
secrets  are  wont  to  do  in  such  little  places 
in  the  East.  Ill-natured  foreigners  say  it 
Avas  the  English  who  revealed  them.  More 
accurate  observers  set  it  down  to  people 
of  another  nationality.  But  the  relevant 
point  is  that  a  journalist  got  hold  of  the 
news,  and  the  Times  was  enabled  to  pub- 
lish a  telegram  from  Tangier  announcing 
as  imminent  a  visit  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  to 
Tangier.  The  sensation  was  world-wide-. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  among  the  Moors!  Ver- 
nal madness!  This  visit,  politicians  said, 
would  be  a  much  more  disturbing  factor 
in  European  politics  than  his  Majesty's 
solemn  entry  on  a  white  charger  into  Je- 
rusalem or  his  symposium  with  Abdul 
Hamid  had  been.  It  would  be  a  wanton 
provocation,  said  the  French.  Brief,  the 
project  seemed  so  freighted  with  dubious 
consequences  that  many  doubted  whether 
it  would  be  carried  out. 

Among  the  personages  to  whom  the  an- 
nouncement came  as  a  stunning  surprise 
were  the  Imperial  Chancellor  and  his  aug- 
ust master,  to  whom  the  principal  role 
in  the  political  adventure  was  assigned. 
And  the  Kaiser's  astonishment  was  tinged 
with  annoyance.  He  resented  the  liberty 
taken.    He  had  given  no  thought  to  poli- 


tics in  connection  with  his  coming  cruise, 
certainly  none  to  la  haute  politique.  It 
was  to  be  a  cruise  and  nothing  more.  In- 
dividuals, French,  American,  or  others, 
he  might,  of  course,  receive,  as  he  had 
done  so  often  before,  and  enjoy  a  quiet 
chat  de  omnibus  rebus  ei  quibusdam  aliis. 
But  to  turn  a  much-neeed  holiday  into 
an  international  demonstration  and  cause 
a  flutter  of  trepidation  among  the  friends 
of  peace  throughout  the  world!  No,  this 
was  too  much.  He  would  not  join  two 
aims  so  desperate  as  private  pleasure  and 
international   politics. 

Besides,  he  had  disinterested  himself 
and  his  Government  politically  in  Moroc- 
co. Had  he  not  charged  Prince  von 
Bulow  to  declare  that  Germany  acquiesced 
in  the  Anglo-French  agreement  on  the  in- 
ternational status  of  that  realm?  This 
important  declaration  had  been  made 
only  a  few  days  ago.  How  could  he  now 
embark  on  an  undertaking  which  would 
belie  all  this,  and  perhaps  jeopardise  the 
peace  of  Europe?  In  truth,  he  had  gone 
much  further.-  France  had  received  posi- 
tive encouragement  from  Germany  to  go 
ahead.  The  Kaiser  had  often  alluded  to 
Morocco  as  French,  doing  it  deliberately 
and  with  a  purpose.  In  conversation  with 
the  military  attache  of  the  Republic, 
for  example,  he  had  employed  the 
phrase  "Votre  Maroc,"  with  emphasis, 
and  gazing  intently  into  his  hearer's 
sparkling  eyes  the  while.  The  Emperor 
knew,  could  not  but  know,  that  these 
words  which  were  honey-drops  to  a 
French  officer  were  reported  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic,  and  had  been 
taken  to  heart  by  the  President  and  the 
Ministers.  And  could  he  now  unsay  and 
undo  all  this?  Evidently  not.  Noblesse 
oblige.  Besides,  why  should  he  His 
views  had  undergone  no  change.  No- 
thing had  happened  to  modify  them. 
His  court  officials  had  gone  too  far.  They 
had  acted  with  zeal  unweighted  with  dis- 
cretion. It  was  rash  on  their  part  to  ven- 
ture into  the  sphere  of  politics  without 
taking  a  competent  guide.  They  ought 
to  have  consulted  somebody — Herr  von 
Schoen,  for  example.  True,  Herr  von 
Schoen  was  absent.  .  .  .  Well,  in  any 
case  the  Emperor's  mind  was  made  up. 
He  would  set  his  face  against  the  project. 
The  cruise  would  be  nothing  but  a  cruise, 
as  it  professed  to  be.     He  would  touch 
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uiily  at  harmless  ports  and  steer  clear  of 
Tangier. 

At  this  conjuncture  Prince  von  Bulow 
enters  on  the  scene.  Having  learned  from 
the  Times  telegram  that  the  Kaiser  had 
decided  to  see  Morocco  for  himself,  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  asked  for  an  audi- 
ence. He  was  received.  "I  have  come," 
he  said,  "to  offer  my  loyal  and  respectful 
congratulations  to  your  Majesty  on  the 
brilliant  idea  you  have  conceived  of  af- 
fording the  Moslems  of  Morocco  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  homage  to  the  power- 
ful friend  of  the  Caliph  of  all  Islam. 
They  will  appreciate  it  thoroughly,  and 
so  will  your  Majesty's  subjects  at  home, 
for  it  will  do  more  to  raise  the  prestige 
of  the  Empire  than  anything  your  Ma- 
jesty's Government  could  have  suggested. 
It  is  in  truth  a  brilliant  coup." 

But  the  Kaiser  knitted  his  brows,  lis- 
tened coldly  to  his  Chancellor,  and  re- 
sponded in  a  different  key.  He  replied 
that  the  idea  was  nowise  his.  He  had 
neither  originated  nor  approved  it. 
Neither  would  he  carry  it  out.  He  would 
not  go  to  Tangier.  Such  a  visit  would  do 
more  harm  than  good.  It  would  run 
counter  to  the  Imperial  policy  announc- 
ed and  pursued  heretofore.  In  a  word,  the 
Kaiser  showed  himself  resolutely  adverse 
to  the  scheme.  The  Chancellor  insisted, 
giving  reasons  for  his  view  and  endeavor- 
ing to  weaken  those  adduced  by  his  sov- 
ereign. The  Emperor,  however,  turned 
the  conversation,  and  soon  after  the  Chan- 
cellor departed.  But  Prince  Bulow  did 
not  let  the  matter  drop.  He  spoke  of  it 
to  several  courtiers  who  had  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  his  Majesty,  and  he  urged 
them  to  recommend  it.  Patriotism 
prompted  his  action  and  would  warrant 
theirs.  Some  of  them  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Kaiser,  but  stopped  short  when 
they  found  that  they  were  knocking  at  a 
closed  door.  None  of  them  received  en- 
couragement, and  some  met  with  rebuffs. 
The  Emperor  seemed  determined  not  to 
reconsider  his  refusal. 

Meanwhile,  prepartions,  official  and 
unofficial,  for  the  cruise  went  on  apace. 
Abroad  it  was  assumed  that  the  Kaiser's 
\4sit  had  been  decided  upon.  But  this 
was  an  error.  Even  those  who  were  to  ac- 
company his  Majesty,  and  who  met  in 
Berlin,  had  to  admit  among  themselves 
that  the   programme  was    an    unknown 


quantity.  Would  they  or  would  they  not 
touch  at  Tangier.  Apparently  not.  Com- 
paring notes,  they  elicited  the  fact  that 
the  Emperor  had'^not  said  or  done  aught 
that  could  be  construed  as  a  token  that 
he  had  changed  his  mind.  And  there  was 
not  the  slightest  reason  for  assuming  that 
he  had  been  won  over  to  the  plan  but  was 
keeping  his  conversion  secret.  Presum- 
ably, they  would  not  land  in  Morocco. 
The  scheme  was  given  up.  It  was  with 
this  conviction  that  they  quitted  Berlin 
and  started  on  their  journey.  All  this 
time  the  monarch  had  been  reading  with 
intense  interest  the  leaders  and  special  ar- 
ticles which  the  tidings  of  his  intended 
visit  to  Tangier  called  forth  at  home  and 
abroad.  Prince  von  Bulow  took  care  that 
his  Majesty  should  see  every  note  and 
comment  calculated  to  convince  him  of 
the  wisdom  of  going  to  Morocco,  and  he 
had  but  to  wish  for  such  articles  and  they 
filled  the  papers  forthwith  like  flowers 
called  into  existence  by  the  wand  of  a 
magician.  But  the  Emperor  read  in  si- 
lence. 

The  cruise  began  well,  but  brought  no 
change.  The  subject  of  Tangier  was 
tabooed  on  board.  The  Imperial  yacht 
touched  at  Lisbon  and  anchored  there. 
But  there  was  no  symptom  pointing  to 
an  intention  on  his  Majesty's  part  to  land 
on  tie  soil  of  Morocco.  At  last  the  time 
allotted  to  Lisbon  was  up.  The  Hohen- 
zollen  weighed  anchor.  The  vessel  began 
to  move  out  of  the  Tagus,  slowly  at  first, 
then  more  rapidly,  and  all  at  once  the 
news  spread:  "The  Emperor  has  given 
orders  to  make  for  Tangier.  We  are  go- 
ing to  Morocco,  then,  after  all."  '^iMiat 
had  influenced  the  Kaiser  to  forego  his 
resolve  and  do  the  bidding  of  his  Chan- 
cellor? Was  it  the  arguments  marshalled 
by  Prince  von  Bulow?  Was  it  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  courtiers,  or  the  approval 
lavished  in  advance  by  the  Press?  Prob- 
ably no  one  will  ever  know. 

Was  the  Kaiser  then  really  converted  to 
the  plan  he  had  so  resolutely  opposed? 
No,  not  yet.  At  least  not_  wholly.  He 
was  entertaining  it,  weighing  pros  and 
cons,  peering  ahead  and  looking  back- 
wards, counting  up  the  cost.  But  he  still 
wavered.  He  had  not  yet  fully  made  up 
his  mind.  The  Hohenzollern  was  mean- 
while bearing  him  rapidly  nearer  to  Moor- 
ish waters.    The  critical  moment  was  ap- 
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preaching.  The  vessel  steamed  into  the 
roadstead  of  Tangier.  Here,  at  last,  was 
Morocco.  What  would  the  next  step  be? 
The  weather  was  unfavorable  on  the  last 
day  of  March,  1905.  The  water  was  the 
reverse  of  smooth,  foam^crested  waves 
caused  the  lighter  craft  to  rise  and  fall, 
and  the  wind  was  freshening.  The  Kaiser 
still  hesitated  whether  to  land  or  to  return 
.without  setting  foot  on  the  territory  of 
the  Sultan.  He  watched  and  waited. 
Meanwhile,  the  foreign  vessels  stationed 
at  Tangier  saluted  the  Hohenzollern  and 
the^  commanders  went  on  board  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  Imperial  visitor. 

And  now  comes  one  of  the  cruellest 
strokes  of  irony  in  the  story.  The  French 
commander  received  a  superlatively  warm 
welcome  from  the  Kaiser.  He  was  a 
genuine,  rough  sea-dog,  a  latter-day  Jean 
Bart,  whose  breezy,  seamanlike  frankness 
could  at  a  moment's  notice  be  transform- 
ed into^  dare-devil  prowess.  The  Kaiser 
plied  him  with  questions  on  naval  sub- 
jects, and  seemed  delighted  with  his  pithy 
replies  and  the  way  in  which  they  were 
given.  Then  suddenly  came  the  'fateful 
query.  Pointing  to  the  roughening  water 
the  monarch  asked :  "Is  it  possible  to  land 
to-day  without  danger?"  The  answer  was 
an  emphatic  affirmative,  an  affirmative 
that  came  with  the  cheery  tones  of  an  in- 
centive that  whets  desire. "  And  it  was  that 
reply  which  settled  the  matter.  There- 
upon, the  Kaiser  issued  the  order  to  man 
the  launch  and  prepare  to  go  ashore.  In 
this  way  the  cause  was  set  operative  of  all 
the  subsequent  international  trouble 
which  brought  Europe  in  sight  of  war, 
and  still  trails  its  slow  length  along.  The 
irony  of  fate  willed  it  that  it  should  be  an 
honest  Frenchman  devoid  of  political 
guile  _  who  turned  the  scale  with  his 
"Possible?  Mais  assurement.  Pourauoi 
pas?"  ^ 

The  Kaiser  went  ashore,  and  Tangier 
was  transfigured.  The  streets  appeared 
clean— for  this  occasion  only.  From  the 
balconies  hung  many-colored  flags,  crowds 
of  graceful  figures  in  flowing  draperies  of 
white  filled  the  narrow  thorouehfares 
Si  Abdul  Malek  Mulai  Hassan,  the  Sul- 
tan's uncle,  appeared  to  welcome  the  Im- 
perial visitor,  and  brought  gifts  of  horses, 
oxen,  sheep,  and  other  offerings  galore! 
The  Emperor  mounts  his  charger.  As 
he  moves  forward  a  French  lady  throws  a 


tricolor  bouquet  to  which  a  long  train  of 
crape  is  attached — a  reminder  of  the  lost 
provinces.  The  Imperial  charger,  startled 
rears  on  his  hind  legs.  At  last  the  Kaisei 
starts  on  his  two  hours'  visit.  It  was  dur- 
ing those  two  hours  that  he  declared  that 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco  is  "an  absolutely 
independent  sovereign,"  and  that  he, 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  would  treat  directly  with 
him.  The  semi-official  Press  in  Berlin 
took  their  cue  from  these  words,  and  an 
anti-French  campaign  was  inaugurated 
which  led  to  the  fall  of  M.  Delcasse,  the 
aiplomatic  conflict  with  M.  Rouvier,  the 
conference  of  Algeciras,  and  the  present 
entanglements. 

Such  is  the  genesis  of  Germany's  Mor- 
occan policy.  The  German  nation,  as  a 
whole,  are  entirely  ignorant  of  its  origin, 
and  we,  of  course,  regard  it  as  part  of  the 
Emperor's  _  genial  statesmanship,  whereas 
in  reality  it  was  as  sudden  and  accidental 
as  was  the  famous  telegram  to  President 
Kruger.  They  call  it  "Plotzlichkeit- 
politik"  in  German.  It  may  be  styled  the 
policy  of  the  unexpected. 

And  when  people  ask,  "What  is  Ger- 
many seeking  in  Morocco,  what  deep-laid 
plot  of  demarcation  or  expropriation  has 
she  laid  there,  is  it  a  port  she  wants,  a 
coaling  station,  mines,  land,  or  what?" 
the  true  answer  is  quite  as  simple  and,  to 
the  general,  quite  as  unexpected.  As  it 
was  chance  that  took  the  Emperor  to  Mor- 
occo, so  now  he  uses  it  in  exactly  similar 
fashion,  suddenly,  unexpectedly,'  at  hap- 
hazard, as  a  pawn  in  the  Kriegspiel  of 
diplomacy,  for  this  and  that  purpose. 

He  sticks  to  it  because  out  of  the  med- 
ley of  international  condominium  some- 
thing assuredly  will  issue.  It  may  be  a 
port,  a  concession,  an  actual  demarcation 
of  sphere  of  influences.  That  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  is  that  some  good, 
some  benefit  must  inevitably  accrue  to 
Germany.  It  must,  because  with  her 
power,  and  her  recent  rapprochment  with 
Russia,  the  German  and  Austrian  armies 
are  the  controlling  influence  on  the  Con- 
tinent. It  has  been  well  said  that  Ger- 
many occupies  the  same  position  in  Eur- 
ope to-day  as  did  Napoleon  after  Jena. 
And  it  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 
That  being  so,  the  Moroccan  question 
may  be  viewed  quietly.  Neither  France 
nor  Germany  desires  a  war  about  Morocco. 
The  entire  situation  is  one  of  diplomatic 
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bluff,  out  of  which  Germany,  with  her 
major  power,  confidently  anticipates  some 
substantial  compensation. 

Nor,  from  our  point  of  view — from  the 
military  point  of  view,  of  course — would 
it  seriously  matter  to  us  if  France  agreed 
to  present  Germany  with  a  port,  or,  in- 
deed, gave  her  such  sphere  of  influence  as 
she  might  please.  A  port  in  Morocco 
would  decentralize  the  German  Navy.  It 
would  be  a  source  of  weakness  to  Germany 
in  time  of  naval  war.  From  the  English 
standpoint  it  is  ludicrous  to  pretend  that 
we  have  any  reason  to  complain  if  the  de- 
fensible area  of  Germany  is  extended. 
The  very  contrary  is  the  case.  The  more 
Germany  enlarges  her  line  of  defence, 
the  more  vulnerable,  in  time  of  warfare, 
would  she  be  to  us.  It  may  be  said  out- 
right that  Germany's  ensconcement  at 
Agadir  would  materially  weaken  her 
naval  arm. 

The  reallv  serious  part  in  the  Moroccan 
affair  is  this  disposition  of  Germany  to 


invalidate  international  treaties  at  will 
and  pleasure,  for  here  the  ethical  side  of 
diplomacy  is  ofiFended,  and  things  that  are 
inherently  immaterial  in  themselves  as- 
sume the  gravity  of  serious  crises.  On 
three  occasions  Germany  solemnly  enter- 
ed into  agreement  with  France  regarding 
the  problems  and  respective  rights  in 
Morocco,  accepting  the  principle  of  inter- 
national control,  and  three  times  now  she 
has  cast  her  agreement  to  the  winds.  On 
each  occasion  the  Moroccan  question  has 
become  a  grave  international  concern,  be- 
cause there  are  other  signatories  to  the 
agreements,  and  if  treaties  are  to  have  any 
value  at  all  it  is  considered  wise  to  adhere 
to  them.  The  question  arises:  Why  does 
Germany  enter,  apparently  loyally,  into 
agreements  if  she  reserves  the  right  to 
break  them?  And  the  corollary  presente 
itself:  What  is  the  use,  therefore,  of  entep 
ing  into  agreements  with  Germany  if  she 
has  no  intention  to  respect  them?  And 
that  is,  in  fine,  the  problem. 


As  an  East  Indian  Sees  America 


IF  people  are  sufficiently  courageous  they 
may  wish  to  see  themselves  as  others 
see  them.  But  it  would  take  courage 
to  face  some  peoples'  opinions  of  some  of 
us.  It  is  especially  so  in  the  certain*  in- 
stance we  have  in  mind  wherein,  as 
shown  in  the  article  which  we  reprint 
herewith,  an  East  Indian  tells  how  he 
saw  the  United  States. 

His  article  does  not  mention  Canada, 
and  indeed  we  are  anxious  to  believe  that 
although  we  do  live  side  by  side  the  aver- 
age Canadian  is  a  more  manneriy  animal 
than  the  average  American.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that,  had  Mr.  Singh  ex- 
tended his  visit  to  this  country  he  would 
have  had  something  to  say  of  us  too — 
probably  not  complimentary.  Mr.  Singh 
in  effect  states  that  he  was  treated  with 
abominable  rudeness  in  the  United  States. 
Reading  his  article  one  is  compelled  to 
admit  that  in  our  eyes  more  of  his  experi- 
ences were  quite  commonplace,  but 
through  his  eyes,  we  see  them  differently. 


Even,  he  says,  writing  in  The  Hindus- 
tan Review, — even  though  the  stranger 
may  dress  himself  as  does  the  American 
of  his  standing,  if  his  features  are  of  a 
slightly  different  cast,  his  hair  of  a  some- 
what different  hue,  he  is  liable  to  be  singl- 
ed out  and  stared  at.  The  street  gamins 
are  apt  to  insultingly  call  him  a  "nigger," 
if  his  complexion  happens  to  be  a  little 
bit  dark.  I  have  known  American  boys 
and  giris,  of  various  ages,  to  follow  me  in 
droves  as  I  walked  along  on  the  sidewalks 
of  American  metropolises;  these  urchins 
yelling  and  screaming  and  calling  me  all 
manner  of  names  as  they  went  along,  their 
number  being  constantly  reinforced.  The 
very  first  hour  I  spent  on  the  American 
continent,  and  before  I  had  become  cal- 
lous to  American  impudence,  was  about 
the  most  miserable  hour  I  have  spent  in 
my  life.  I  was  walking  down  from  ,the 
wharf,  where  I  had  landed,  to  the  city  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  leisurely  taking  in 
the  sights,  which  then  appeared  to  me  to 
be  wonderful  in  the  sense  of  being  new,  I 
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had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when  a 
crowd  of  boys  and  girls,  some  shabbily, 
some  stylishly  dressed,  formed  a  ring 
around  me  and  sped  on  as  I  did.  It  is 
the  fashion  in  the  United  States  for  men 
to  shave  the  face  clean.  My  beard  and 
long  hair  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
gamins.  "Mr.,  there  is  a  barber  shop 
around  the  corner.  You  better  get  a 
shave,"  yelled  one  of  the  boys.  "Yes. 
And  get  a  hair  cut  while  you  are  about 
it/'  shouted  another.  "Better  get  two 
hair  cuts  while  you  are  about  it,"  called 
out  a  third.  Amidst  this  yelling,  impu- 
dent crowd,  I,  an  utter  stranger  in  the 
country  and  continent,  felt  as  does  a 
Negro  who  is  being  taken  to  a  tree  to  be 
lynched  by  an  infuriated  American  mob. 
Surrounded  by  this  conglomerate  proces- 
sion as  I  went  on  my  way,  the  urchins 
would  yell  "Skidoo,"  "23  for  you!" 
These  happened  to  be  the  current  phrases 
which  were  the  rage  of  the  time  when  I 
landed  on  the  continent  about  four  years 
ago,  and  I  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  them. 
I  did  not  know  what  the  terms  meant  as 
they  \vere  yelled  at  me;  and  it  was  good 
that  I  was  ignorant  of  their  significance, 
for,  translated  into  plain,  everyday  Eng- 
lish, these  phrases  meant  no  less  than: 
"Get  ye  gone,"  and,  to  be  sure,  if  I  had 
fathomed  their  meaning  I  certainly 
would  have  been  inexpressibly  dejected, 
harassed  and  discomfited  as  I  was  by  the 
little  brutes  who  were  hectoring  me. 

"Get  ye  gone !"  That  was  the  welcome 
America  gave  me  when  I  landed  on  the 
continent;  but  that  was  not  the  last  of 
that  kind  of  welcome  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  to  accord  me  dur- 
ing my  extended  sojourn  in  the  land  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  very  first  im- 
pression I  formed  of  America  was  its 
rudeness  to  strangers  of  different  appear- 
ance from  the  citizens  of  the  land.  The 
very  first  conclusion  I  arrived  at  in  the 
United  States  was  the  fact  that  I  would 
have  to  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of  im- 
pertinent notice.  It  was  providential 
that  the  very  first  day  of  my  arrival  on 
the  continent,  I  registered  a  vow  not  to 
permit  myself  to  be  tormented  by  the  un- 
gentlemanly  and  lo!  the  ungentlewoman- 
ly  attention  paid  to  my  brown  visage  and 
raven-black  hair:  for  had  I  allowed  my- 
self to  be  discomfited  by  American  rude- 
ness, I  certainly  would  have  seen  the  in- 


side of  a  lunatic  asylum  within  the  first 
six  months  of  my  residence  in  the  United 
States. 

As  I  open  the  flood-gates  of  my  mem- 
ory, reminiscences  of  American  unman- 
nerliness  force  themselves  on  me.  I  was 
in  Chicago  at  the  time  the  last  Re- 
publican convention  was  held  at  which 
the  Honorable  William  Howard  Taft  was 
nominated  as  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Convention  to  see  what  it  was  like,  and 
I  went  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Convention  Committee  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  ticket  of  admittance.  On  the 
second  floor  of  the  Coliseum — a  mam- 
moth building,  containing  one  of  the 
largest  halls  in  the  world — was  the  office 
of  the  man  whom  I  had  to  see  in  order 
to  obtain  what  I  was  after.  The  corridor 
in  front  of  this  office  was  packed  with 
men.  A  newspaper  man  I  knew  volu- 
teered  the  information  that  amongst  the 
:crowd  were  prominent  politicial  bosses, 
also  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  news- 
paper correspondents  from  the  large  me- 
tropolitan daily  papers  of  the  continent. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Reception  Commit- 
tee of  the  Convention  was  engaged,  and 
I  had  to  wait  ten  minutes  before  being 
admitted  into  his  presence.  I  leaned  back 
against  a  wall  and  began  to  take  in  what 
was  going  on  around  me. 

As  I  stood  watching  the  men  standing 
about  me  in  small  knots,  talking  to  one 
another,  apparently  about  some  absorbing 
topic,  a  man  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder. 
He  was  a  great  deal  taller  than  I  was, 
and  as  I  looked  up  I  found  that  he  was 
faultlessly  dressed  in  expensive  clothes. 
He  wore  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  A  ma.s- 
sive  gold  chain  bridged  his  two  lower 
waist-coat  pockets  and  from  this  hung  a 
huge  gold  fob.  He  had  on  his  fingers 
two  or  three  rings  set  with  sparkling  dia- 
monds, and  carried  in  his  hand  a  gold- 
headed  cane.  A  diamond  stud  adorned 
his  stiff-bosomed  boiled  shirt.  These  de- 
tails impressed  me  and  as  I  scanned  this 
man's  face,  which  was  blacker  than  my 
boots  (he  was  an  Afro- American)  he 
spoke  to  me  in  elegant  English: 

"Beg  your  pardon,  Mister,  but  will  you 
tell  me  who  you  are?" 

I  knew  what  my  questioner  wanted  to 
find  out.     He  wished  to  know  whether 
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or  not  I  was  a  Negro.  But  in  order  to 
have  some  fun  at  his  expense,  I  said  un- 
hesitatingly, "I  am  a  newspaper  man. 
Does  he  (meaning  the  Secretary  whom 
I  was  to  see)  want  me  to  come  in  now?" 
I  asked  him,  carrying  the  joke  farther 
and  making  him  feel  that,  despite  the 
gold  and  diamonds  on  his  person,  I  re- 
garded him  as  the  office  boy  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"Oh !  I  am  not  an  office  boy,  I  should 
think  you  could  have  seen  that,"  he  re- 
joined sarcastically. 

''Then,  pray,  why  bother  me  with  the. 
question?"  I  asked  mischievously. 

Rebuffed,  the  "colored"  gentleman 
walked  off  with  an  air  of  injured  pride. 
What  he  thought  of  me,  I  never  learned, 
save  what  I  scanned  from  his  angry  face. 
No  sooner  was  I  alone  than  another  man 
— this  time  a  "white"  man — who  stood 
beside  men,  volunteered: 

"Bravo!  Well  done!  I  am  glad  you 
squelched  that  nigger.  He  controls  a 
few  colored  votes  and  feels  that  he  is  the 
boss  of  everybody.  We  toady  to  him  at 
election  time,  but  after  November  3rd  we 
will  not  hesitate  to  show  him  his  place. 
It  certainly  was  a  mistake  to  make  the 
nigger  the  white  man's  equal.  The  color- 
ed man  was  made  to  take  orders  from  the 
white  man,  and  no  matter  how  much  you 
may  whitewash  him,  he  still  remains  a 
nigger." 

This  man  was  a  Southerner.  His  ac- 
cent and  sentiment  revealed  beyond  mis- 
take his  identity.  After  he  had  finished 
his  diatribe  on  the  inferiority  of  the  color- 
ed races,  I  said: 

"Well,  I  am  £.  colored  man  myself — 
not  a  Negro,  but  still  a  colored  man.  But 
so  far  as  impudence  is  concerned,  the 
white  man  can't  be  beat."  Then  I  told 
him  what  happened  to  me  a  few  morn- 
ings previously.  I  had  my  Indian  head- 
redss  on,  and  when  I  boarded  a  street-car 
I  walked  down  the  aisle  looking  for  a  seat 
and  found  there  was  just  one  seat  avail- 
able in  the  car,  half  of  it  being  occupied 
by  a  woman.  No  sooner  had  I  sat  down 
when  she  turned  around  and  began  to 
boldly  stare  at  my  face.  It  was  my  tur- 
ban that  most  interest-ed  her.  Presently 
she  said: 

"Is  it  not  too  bad  to  have  your  head 
bandaged  so?  What  kind  of  an  accident 
did  you  have?" 


"The  accident  of  being  born  in  India, 
madam,  and  traveling  in  a  curiosity  curs- 
ed land.  I  don't  need  sympathy,  since 
my  head  does  not  hurt  me." 

What  monumental  ignorance  did  this 
question  reveal,  I  thought  to  myself. 

I  remember  a  somewhat  analogous  in- 
cident. An  oldish  American  woman 
brought  a  wet  towel  and  began  to  rub 
my  forehead  with  it,  as  hard  as  she  could. 
When  asked  to  explain  why  she  did  so, 
she  said  she  was  trying  to  see  if  she  could 
rub  off  the  brownish-black  stain  from  my 
lace.  She  declared  I  spoke  English  like 
an  American,  and  she  was  trying  to  dis- 
cover if  I  was  merely  masquerading  as 
an  (East)  Indian  for  some  ulterior  mo- 
tive. I  was  fearfully  enraged  at  the  per- 
formance; but  the  woman  went  about  it 
in  such  solemn  earnestness  that  to  this 
day  I  have  never  been  able  to  decide 
whether  she  was  cracking  a  joke  at  my 
expense,  or  was  in  earnest,  actuated  by 
prejudice  and  ignorance. 

It  is  this  daring  of  the  American  women 
that  irritates  an  Oriental  sojourner  in 
America.  Your  Yankee  friend  is  likely 
to  coolly  ask  you  to  lay  bare  the  inner- 
most secrets  of  your  soul — and  to  do  it 
in  the  most  nonchalant  manner,  disguis- 
ing it  under  the  cloak  of  a  joke.  An 
Indian  friend  of  mine  had  resided  for  a 
long  time  in  an  eastern  (Eastern  United 
States)  city,  and  had  formed  many  valu- 
able friendships.  One  evening  he  called 
with  me  on  two  sisters  and  their  mother. 
As  we  were  sitting  idly  gossiping,  the  con- 
versation turned  on  marriage  in  India. 
One  of  the  sisters  suddenly  asked  my 
friend : 

"How  about  your  wife,  Mr. 


She  is  all  right,"  he  replied,  just  as 
hastily  as  the  query  was  put  to  him. 

"Why,  Mr ,  you  said  you  were  not 

married  at  all,"  triumphantly  put  in  the 
other  sister,  with  a  touch  of  grim  humor. 
The  discomfiture  of  my  friend  is  easier 
imagined  than  described.  Yet  the  young 
American  woman  was  actuated  by  "smart- 
ness"— probablv  jocoseness — to  ask  such 
a  question:  or  maybe  the  mind  of  the 
American  woman,  like  that  of  the  woman 
of  other  countries,  works  in  devious  grooves 
and  perhaps  there  was  a  deeper  motive  for 
this  query  than  I  divined.  All  the  same, 
it  was  the  bold,  nonchalant  manner  of  the 
woman  that  impressed  me  most,  and  it 
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certainly  was  illustrative  of  a  similar  trait 
in  the  average  American  woman  —  and 
eke  man. 

This    spirit    of    nonchalance    in    the 
American  is  so  well  cultivated  that  you 
cannot  rebuff  it.    At  least,  such  has  been 
my  experience.    More  than  anything  else, 
you  cannot  whip  an  American  at  argu- 
ment so  that  he  will  stay  whipped.     He 
never  acknowledges  his  defeat,   and  the 
minute  you  get  off  his  breast  he  rises, 
forgets  his  bruises,  and  begins  to  charge 
you  once  again,  trying  to  down  you  if 
he  can.    Many  a  time  this  conclusion  has ' 
forced  itself  on  me  until  now  it  has  be- 
come part  of  my  working  philosophy  in 
America.     As  an  instance  of  how  impos- 
sible it  is  to  rebuff  an  American,  I  will 
cite  a  personal  incident.     Wherever  I  go 
in  America,  whether  it  be  a  crowded  me- 
tropolis, or  a  slimly-settled  country  site — 
whoever  I  meet  in  America,  be  the  person 
man  or  woman,  rich  or  poor,  cultivated 
or  illiterate — sooner  or  later,  dire^Jtly  or 
indirectly,  I  am  asked  the  question :  "How 
old  are  you?"    Poor  John  Chinaman  gets 
the  brunt  of  the  blame  for  asking  such  an 
impertinent  question:  but  I  can  swear  to 
it  that  I  have  found  the  American  to  be 
absolutely  the  limit  in  this  respect.     I  do 
not  know  whether  other  people  have  had 
the  same  experience  or  not;  but  I  have. 
As  a  rule,  this  question  is  asked  me  in  all 
frankness  and  sincerity.     It  is  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper  who  has  hurriedly  looked 
through  my  scrap-book  and  seen  the  ar- 
ticles I  have  contributed  to   newspapers 
and    magazines    of    various  lands.      The 
editor  looks  at  my  face,  which  is  minus  a 
sirigle  furrow  of  care  or  anxiety.    He  then 
shifts  his  eyes  to  my  hair,  which  has  been, 
until    recently,    unstreaked    with    silver. 
Then  comes  the  question:  "By  the  way, 
you  are  not  very  old — are  you?"     Now 
when  the  question  is  asked,  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  simply  state  the  case.    Evasion 
will  not  avail.     I  have  tried  it — without 
success.     For  instance,  I  may  say:  "I  am 
not    a    hundred    thousand    years    old." 
Quick    as    a    flash    comes    reply    from 
the      editor.       "I      knew      that;      but 
how      old      are      you,      anyway?"      If 
it     is     a      society      leader,     a     woman 
with   money  and   power    (whatever  that 
word  may  mean)  she  asks  you  this  ques- 
tion  more  politely   and  she   repeats  her 
query  less  brusquely ;  but  the  insistence  is 


there,  the  same  quality,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  insistence.  The  young  woman  will 
say,  for  instance :  ''So  you  have  been  away 

from  home  for years?"  and  you  will 

say  "Yes."  She  will  talk  for  an  hour 
about  what  you  saw  in  foreign  lands,  and 
then  will  come  the  query:  "And  how  old 
were  you  when  you  left  home?"  When 
she  has  the  answers  to  her  two  questions, 
your  age  is  just  a  matter  of  simple  arith- 
metic. If  you  somewhat  hesitate  to  state 
just  how  old  you  are,  you  will  be  condes- 
cendingly told:  "My  question  may  sound 
impolite,  but  we  are  interested  (this  word 
is  drawled  out,  in-ter-est-ed)  in  you." 
Funny  interest,  you  may  say  to  yourself, 
that  hinges  on  one's  age:  but  you  cannot 
put  off  your  friend  by  any  adventitious 
means.  She  wants  to  know  —  she  has 
made  up  her  mind  to  know — she  will 
know — and  the  best  course  you  can  adopt 
is  to  let  her  know.  Otherwise  there  is  a 
divorce  between  you  and  your  peace  of 
mind.  I  once  tested  the  ingenuity  of  a 
woman  friend  as  to  her  ability  to  find 
opportunities  and  ways  to  pick  out  of  me 
just  how  old  I  was.  She  asked  me  a  half 
dozen  times,  not  once  putting  to  me  a 
direct  question.  A  half  dozen  different 
ages  I  gave  her,  and  each  time  she  laugh- 
ed. At  last  came  my  birthday,  and  she, 
unembarrassed,  asked  me  how  many  times 
she  must  "spank"  me,  explaining  that  in 
her  part  of  the  country  it  was  the  custom 
to  spank  a  friend  or  relative  on  his  birth- 
day, as  many  times  as  he  was  years  old. 
This  was  really  ingenious — at  least  it  ap- 
peared so  to  me — and  I  rewarded  her 
stick-to-it-iveness  and  patience  by  honest- 
ly answering  her  question. 

This  pestering  perseverance  and  imper- 
tinent audacity  in  the  American  are 
truly  galling  to  a  foreigner,  especially  so 
during  the  initial  stage  of  his  sojourn  in 
the  country.  Equally  discomfiting  is  the 
fact  that  the  average  American  feels  that 
there  is  no  one  who  is  of  so  fine  a  calibre 
as  the  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He 
considers  himself  to  be  by  far  the  highest 
evolved — the  flower  of  creation.  The 
United  States  and  the  American  are  it 
(to  use  an  Americanism) — all  else  is 
second-rate  or  good  for  nothing.  As  to 
the  Asiatic,  his  head  is  filled  with  mashed 
potatoes  instead  of  brains.  The  orthodox 
American  regards  the  Oriental  as  * 
a     huge     joke.        All     kinds     of     fun 
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are  had  at  his  expense.  I  re- 
member the  case  of  a  young  Chinese, 
a  very  bright  fellow,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  some  time  ago  to  study 
political  economy.  He  spoke  English  im- 
perfectly, and,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
Chinamen,  he  would  say  "1"  where  he 
ought  to  say  "r."  Consequently  he  would 
call  ''rice,"  "lice,"  and  "Mr.  Lice"  was  the 
name  by  which  he  became  popularly 
known.  A  young  American  boarding  in 
the  same  family  as  did  the  Chinaman, 
taught  the  Celestial  to  drink  his  tea  with 
a  tablespoon,  to  eat  his  pie  with 
a  knife,  saw  his  bread  with  his 
teaspoon,  eat  his  soup  with  a  fork, 
and  other  ludicrous  things,  telling 
him  that  they  were  essentially  high-bred 
table  manners  in  America.  I  had  the 
painful  experience  of  seeing  the  China- 
man make  a  fool  of  himself  at  an  impor- 
tant function.  Every  one  present  enjoy- 
ed the  joke,  except  the  Celestial,  who  was 
utterly  oblivious  of  the  fun  that  was  be- 
ing had  at  his  expense. 

The  Chinaman  had  cut  oflF  his  queue 
and  dressed  like  an  American  college  man. 
His  eyes  were  but  slightly  oblique.  In 
fact,  there  was  nothing  but  a  very  slight 
suggestion  about  his  features  of  his  Mon- 
golian origin.  One  Sunday  he  went  to 
the  Post  Office  to  get  his  mail.  Nearly 
everybody,  men,  women,  boys  and  girls, 
in  the  larger  American  cities,  goes  to  the 
Post  Office  to  get  mail  on  Sunday,  there 
being  no  carrier  delivery  on  the  Sabbath. 
In  the  rotunda  of  the  Post  Office  my 
Celestial  friend  met  a  crowd  of  people,  all 
waiting  for  the  doors  to  open.  As  he  stood 
there  he  heard  a  knot  of  three  young 
women  talking.  One  said:  "Look  at  the 
Chink!"  The  second  interjected,  "Why, 
Isabel!  He  is  a  right  handsome  fellow." 
The  third  articulated,  "Yes,  Isabel,  you 
ought  to  marry  the  yellow  beast."     "No! 


Excuse  me!"  rejoined  Isabel,  shuddering 
as  if  the  suggestion  was  contaminating. 

My  friend  from  China  was  greatly 
wrought  up  over  this  incident.  He  was 
hyper-sensitive,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
without  a  sense  of  humour,  on  the  other. 
Naturally  he  took  the  insult  to  heart  and 
was  grieving  over  it.  "Isn't  there  any 
way  of  stopping  this  nonsense?"  he  asked 
me  in  all  earnestness.  "Couldn't  I  call  an 
officer  to  my  help?"  he  continued  impas- 
sionately.  "You  certainly  could  call  a 
policeman,  if  you  wish,"  I  told  him, 
"but  he  wiU  not  succour  you — he  will  sim- 
ply laugh  at  you."  Then  I  showed  the 
Chinaman  a  little  excerpt  that  I  had  clip- 
ped from  a  Chicago  newspaper,  and  which 
was  so  typical  of  the  unmannerliness  of  a 
certain  type  of  Americans  that  I  had  past- 
ed it  in  my  note  book.  It  ran  as  follows: 
"Not  many  years  ago,  walking  in  Clark 
Street,  I  saw  a  young  American  brute  spit 
a  mouthful  of  tobacco  juice  into  an  open 
package  of  candy  which  a  Chinaman  was 
carrying  in  his  hand." 

"Are  such  things  possible  in  civilized 
America?"  was  the  only  comment  John 
Chinaman  made.  "Yes,"  said  I,  "they 
are  possible  in  half -civilized  America.  The 
country  is  young:  it  has  much  to  learn. 
Refinement,  one  could  not  expect  to  look 
for  in  men  and  women  whose  parents  were 
backwoods  people,  cut  off  from  communi- 
cation with  the  world,  engaged  in  rudi- 
mentary farming  in  a  fierce  struggle  with 
Nature;  and  who,  themselves,  have  no 
time  for  anything  else  save  chasing  mad- 
ly after  the  almighty  dollar.  When 
Americans  have  a  little  leisure  and  some 
inclination  to  be  introspective,  they  doubt- 
less will  outgrow  their  burly  manners,  but 
not  before."  This  is  a  simple  proposition 
and  constitutes  more  than  ample  excuse 
for  American  rudeness  to  strangers. 


Canada's  Great  Fair 


By 


N.  B.  Johnson 


T  F  a  man  were  to  spend  year  after  year 
■*■    of  his  life  endeavoring  to  perfect  a  cer- 
tain device,  or  some  great  product — if 
he  had  spent  almost    all    his    energy    in 
studying,  the   means   of   overcoming   the 
problems  of  making  a  certain  article — and 
if,  after  he  had  done  this,  he  invited  men 
and  women  to  see  the  work,  only  to  have 
them    look    at   it   hurriedly  and  pass  out 
without  half  understanding  the  cunning 
workmanship,   the  unwearying  endeavor, 
the  everlasting  patience  of  the  man  who 
perfected  the  article,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
usual  ironies    of    life.     And    it   happens 
every  day. 

For  instance,  at  the  Toronto  Exhibition, 
what  were  the  really  interesting  things? 
A  man  on  a  tight  wire?  A  fat  woman?  A 
Grand  Stand  Performance?  A  man  who 
cut  your  likeness  in  black  paper  or  made 
rapid  cartoons  of  your  profile  while  the 
crowd  stood  around  and  wondered?  No. 
The  things  which  are  a  real  means  of  see- 
ing the  progress  of  the  country,  were  the 
exhibits  of  manufactured  and  natural 
products,  as  set  forth  in  the  various  booths 


in  the  great    buildings.     People    hurrit 

through  these    buildings    either    becaui 

they  wished  to  hurry,    or    because    the 

were  compelled  to  hurry  by  the  souveni 

seeking  crowds.      They    naturally    woul 

not  take  the  time  to  study  each  new  ir 

vention,    each    new    machine    and    ne^ 

mechanical  construction  as  shown  then 

The  exhibition  was,  it  is  true,  an  advertise 

ment  for  the  various  firms  who  exhibited 

there.     But  it  was  also  a  means  whereb; 

intelligent  men  and  women  might  see  th^ 

great  progress  which  had  been  made  ii 

the  past  year  in  the  various  trades  an( 

handicrafts. 

Many  a  man  who  would  have  spen 
more  time  among  the  exhibits  was  com 
pelled  to  make  his  visit  short,  or  not  to  g( 
at  all,  because  he  had  not  the  time.  Th 
account  of  the  various  leading  exhibits  a 
contained  in  the  following  pages  will  giv 
any  reader  a  good  idea  of  some  of  the  bes 
things  which  were  shown  at  the  fai| 
They  draw  attention  to  the  products  d. 
the  respective  exhibitors,  and  are  instruc 
tive  and  informing. 
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